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CONSTITUTION. 

ADDRESSES 

OF 

Prof.  MOESE,  Mr.  GEO.  TICKNOE  CURTIS,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  TILDMj 

J^T    THE    OTlGJ^lsriZAJTlON. 


'*WHEX  A  PARTY  IX  POWER  VIOLATES  THE   COXSTITUTIOX  AXD   DISRE- 
GARDS STATE-RIGHTS,   PLAIN  MEX  READ  PAMPHLETS." 

EEAD-DISOUSS-DIFFUSE. 


OFFICE  OP  THE  SOCIETY, 

Xo.  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW-YORK 
C.  MASON,  CoE.  Sec'y., 

Treasueee,   LORIXG-  ANDREWS,     J   To  whom  all  communications  may  be  addre^«d 


President,    Peof.  S.  F.  B.  MORSE,  ^ 
Secretaet,   WM.  McMURRAY, 


Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  citizens  in  the  vanous 
cities,  counties,  and  villages  of  this  and  other  States,  who  approve 
of  the  objects  expressed  in  this  Constitution,  that  they  organize 
auxiliary  societies,  and  open  communication  with  the  New-York 
Society.  s 


OEGANIZATION  OF  THE   SOCIETY 


DIFFUSION  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE, 


Ox  the  fith  of  February  a  number  of 
gfe^itleriiea  met  at  Delmonico's,  to  con- 
sult on  the  best  means  of  diffusing  cor- 
rect political  knowledge. 

On  the  13th  of  February  the  same 
gentlemen,  with  others,  reassembled  at 
the  same  place,  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  The  Society  for  the 
DiFFusiox  OP  Political  Kno\\'ledge 
—  the  comprehensive  objects  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  adopted. 

Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  who  had  been 
chosen  Piosident  of  the  Society  at  a  foi-- 
mcr  nieetir.'.r,  took  tlie  chair.  Upon  call- 
ing.tlie  meeting  to  order,  he  spoke  briefly 
as  follows  : 

Spsoch   of  Professor  Morse. 

i  ^  kxtlemex  :  I  can  not  take  the  chair 
this  esening,  to  which  you  have  been 
pleased  in  your  kindness  to  call  me, 
without  a  few  words  of  definition  of  my 
position  in  relation  to  the  movement 
which  we  have  inaugurated. 

Nothing  in  these  days  of  our  country's 
trial  has  so  saddened  the  hearts  of  pa- 
triots, and  caused  such  universal  mis- 
giving touching  the  stability  and  even 
the  existence  of  our  cherished  Govern- 
ment, as  the  constantly  recurring  evi- 
dences of  a  deep  and  ^^'ide-spread  de- 
moralization,^pervading  the  public  mind, 
to  which  the  rostrum,  the  press,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  the  pulj^it,  in  a  lament- 
able degree,  lend  their  powerful  influ- 
ence to  strengthen  and  perpetuate.     Fa- 


naticism rules  the  hour.  The  fanatic  is 
on  the  throne.  I  use  the  term  fauati3 
in  no  loose  sense.  Fanaticism  is  a 
frenzy,  a  madness.  It  is  not,  as  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  a  zeal  springing  from  en- 
lightened reason,  founded  on  the  rock 
of  God's  word,  but  a  spirit  of  the  pit, 
clothing  itself  in  our  day  in  the  garb  of 
an  angel  of  light,  the  better  to  deceive 
the  minds  of  the  unthinking  and  the 
simple.  Fanaticism  has  been  well  de- 
fined, "  enthusiasm  inflamed  by  hatred," 
and  the  truth  of  the  portrait  of  the  foul 
fiend  is  exhibited  before  us  every  day. 

History,  ever  repeating  itself,  as  time 
completes  its  cycles,  has  not  yet  closed 
its  sad  volume  of  disastrous  hallucina- 
tions. It  is  preparing  its  pages  and  red- 
dening its  peu  to  record  the  story  of 
tlie  foulest  tragedy  of  earth — the  most 
frightful  that  is  yet  to  deform  the  an- 
nals of  the  past. 

Can  patriotic  men,  persuaded  of  such 
an  issue,  be  silent,  be  idle  ?  There  may 
be  those  who  fold  their  arms  and  shut 
their  eyes,  and  lull  their  apprehensions 
with  baseless  dreams  of  a  future  "  vis- 
ionary, impossible  Union,"  a  Union  be- 
gotten of  force  and  fear,  not  a  L'nion  be- 
gotten of  peace  and  love ;  a  Union  to 
be  created  when  the  South  shall  be 
wiped  out  of  existence,  and  its  soil  pre- 
pared for  Northern  colonization ;  v/hen 
the  Southern  earth  shall  be  "  without 
form  and  void,"  and  has  become  the  de- 
solate habitation  for  the  advent  of  the 


new    Northern    man.      But  there   are  I 
others  who  have  awakened  to  the  reali-  | 
ties  oi'  the  thnes.    They  can  not  but  read 
the  portentous  signs  of  a  coming  de-  j 
struction.     If  the  poisonous  seeds  sown  ; 
for  long  years  by  a  proud,  God-defy- 
ing iutidelity   in   France,  have    shown  ' 
their  naturaf  fruits  m  the  bloody  dramas 
of  the  lieign  of  Terror,  how  can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  same  seeds,  exotic  though 
we  hope  them  to  be,  yet  now  flowering 
in  an  artiticial  atmosphere  and  in  a  hot- 
bed made  congenial  to  their  rank  growth 
by  American   infidelity  in  church  and 
state — how  can  we  believe,  I  say,  that 
we  shall  pluck  grapes  from  these  thorns, 
or  figs  from  these  thistles  ? 

But  what  can  ^Ye  do  to  root  out  these 
noxious  weeds  ?  We  must  put  machin- 
ery in  motion  adapted  to  that  end.  The 
heresies  of  the  Church  must  be  grappled 
with  by  the  mitainted  theologians  of  the 
land,  for  there  are  thousands  of  these 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
abolition  Baai.  The  heresies  of  the 
state  can  be  and  must  be  reached  in  a 
constitutional  way  by  the  intellects  of 
the  country.  If  I  have  read  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  aright,  this 
meeting  in  its  object  and  its  mode  of 
reaching  that  object,  is  wholly  and  com- 
pletely constitutional.  We  have,  how^- 
ever,  been  assailed  by  those  whose  re- 
cord and  antecedents  should  not  make 
either  the  act  or  the  manner  of  the  act 
surprising  to  us.  We  are  instructed, 
however,  that  charity  "  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquiti/,^''  and  the  injunction  in  this  case 
is  salutary,  for  the  temptation  is  cer- 
tainly strong  to  rejoice,  rather  than  to 
feel  indignation  at  the  gross  indecency 
our  opponents  have  thought  proper  to 
perpetrate.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  in- 
iquity of  which  these  libelers  have  been 
guilty,  and  which  has  drawn  down  upon 
them  one  universal  cry  of  shame  from 
all  decent  men,  that  tempts  our  rejoic- 
ing ;  it  is  their  having  given  to  the  pub- 
lic such  an  unmistakable  manifestation 
of  that  reckless,  unprincipled  spirit 
which  is  so  rife  in  the  ranks  of  fanati- 
cism, and  which  it  is  our  own  purpose, 
if  possible,  to  exorcise.  True,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  simple,  unos- 
tentatious, unannounced  assemblage  of 


a  few  gentlemen  in  a  parlor  to  concert 
a  plan  for  diifusing  knowledge  should 
have  been  the  potent  spear  of  Ithuriei, 
at  once  to  reveal  in  proper  s'hape  and 
character,  the  presence  in  the  community 
of  the  demon  of  fanaticism. 

"  Him  thu3  intent,  Ithuriei  with  his  spear 
Touched  lightly ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.     Up  he  starts, 

Abashed,  the  devil  stood." 

Now  we  are  told  from  the  best  au- 
thority that  the  devil  is  "  the  father  of 
lies."  If  falsehoods,  therefore,  are  evi- 
dence of  his  presence  or  his  agency, 
surely  the  spaA\Tiing  of  forty-tJiree^  at 
one  incubation,  entitles  the  prolific  re- 
porter to  preeminent  distinction  in  the 
ranks  of  the  prince  of  evils. 

We  have  been  charged  Avith  disloy- 
alty. Men  use  words  very  loosely  in 
these  times  of  excitement.  What  is 
disloyalty  ?  It  is  unfaithfulness  to  the 
sovereign.  Where  is  our  sovereign  ? 
Will  it  be  said  that  it  resides  in  the 
powers  that  be,  and  these  we  are  com- 
manded not  to  resist  ?  K  there  are  any 
associated  with  us  who  propose  to  resist 
the  powers  that  be,  I  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted w^ith  them.  There  is  one  of 
the  powers  that  be,  and  that  too  the 
very  chief  of  these  powers,  which  seems 
to  be  strangely  left  out  of  view  in  our 
13olitical  discussions  in  these  eventfu] 
times.  There  are  some,  I  understand, 
who  believe  the  sovereign  power  to  ex- 
ist in  the  President ;  others  that  it  rests 
in  the  national,  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  bodies  collectively,  and 
others,  in  the  States  ;  and  many,  if  not 
most,  have  very  -indefinite  and  confused 
ideas  of  these  powers  that  be.  E...:':i  of 
these  is  a  power,  and  there  are  many 
others,  each  of  which,  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  in  its  proper  order  of  its  own 
delegated  duties,  is  not  to  be  resisted 
without  blame.  But  it  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  a  power  in  the 
State  sovereign  to  each  and  all  these 
powers,  gne  to  which  all  of  them  are 
subject.  Can  we  overlook  the  great 
truth  that  the  very  foundation  of  our 
governmental  system  is   based  on  the 


eovereignty  of  the  people  ?  Do  I  mis- 
take or  exaggerate  wlien  I  say  that  pre- 
sidents, and  governors,  and  all  the  de- 
partments, whether  of  State  or  federal 
machinery,  are  all  subordinate  to  the 
peojDle  ?  Justice  Story,  in  his  work  on 
the  Constitution,  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks, says  : 

"It  (the  Constitution)  is  the  language 
of  the  people.  The  people  have  estab- 
lished it,  and  spoken  their  will ;  and 
their  will,  thus  promulgated,  is  to  be 
obeyed  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  contest  the 
validity  of  its  construction  before  the 
proper  tribunals,  and  bring  it  to  the  test 
of  the  Constitution.  And  if  the  case  is 
not  capable  of  judicial  redress,  still  the 
people  may,  through  the  acknowledged 
means  of  new  elections,  etc.,  check  any 
usurpation  of  authority^  and  thus  relieve 
themselves  from  any  grievances  of  a  po- 
litical nature." 

The  order,  then,  of  classification  of 
these  powers  is,  first  the  people,  then 
the  State  Government,  and  then  the 
Federal  Government.  The  people  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  and  right  have 
absolute  power  over  and  above  all  other 
powers.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, in  its  mixture  of  truths,  qualified 
truths,  and  fallacious  maxims,  has  (so 
far  as  our  Government  is  concerned) 
announced  one  truth  which  they  who 
make  that  document  their  political  bible 
will  not  gainsay.  "  It  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  (any  form 
of  government)  and  to  institute  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  efifect  their  safety 
and  happiness."  Can  any  political 
power  be  conceived  more  absolute 
than  this  ?  It  is  supreme  over  all 
the  other  powers.  To  make  the  case 
more  plain,  if  it  is  necessary,  reverse 
the  case,  and  suppose  it  to  read  :  "  It  is 
the  right  of  the  President,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  any  of  the  States  to 
alter  or  abolish  the  Government,  etc." 
There  is  no  such  j)ower  but  ia  the  peo- 
ple. And  now  to  whom  are  we  appeal- 
ing :<n  forming  this  Society  ?  To  the 
supreme  poioer.     We  have  nothing  to 


do  with  any  of  the  other  2)owers,  but  t^ 
use  them,  so  far  as  we  may  in  their  sev- 
eral subordinate  stations,  as  means  of 
reaching  the  sovereign  ;  and  we  intend 
reaching  his  throne  with  our  petition 
only  through  the  well-known  constitu- 
tional channels  of  access.  We  mean  to 
use  our  rights  of  free  discussion,  and 
look  for  the  answer  to  our  appeal  of  the 
ballot-box. 

Is  this  treason  ?  Is  this  conspiracy  ? 
Is  this  resisting  the  powers  that  be  ? 
Is  it  disloyalty  to  appeal  to  the  sover- 
eign^  or  to  exercise  that  portion  of  the 
sovereign  power  which  of  right  belongs 
to  us  as  part  of  the  people  ? 

Hon.  George  T.  Curtis,  in  reporting 
a  di-aft  of  a  constitution  from  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  subject  had  been  re- 
ferred, spoke  as  follows : 

Speech  of  Hon.  Geo,  T.  Curtis. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  Since 
we  last  met  in  this  place  we  have  been 
subjected  to  a  gross,  wanton,  and  unpro- 
voked insult.  Nevertheless,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume that  we  shall  go  on  in  the  discharge 
of  our  rights  and  duties  as  free  citizens 
of  this  free  country,  and,  according  to  the 
advice  which  Hamlet  gave  to  the  court- 
ier, that  we  shall  use  our  assailants  not 
according  to  their  deserts,  but  according 
to  our  own  honor  and  dignity.  The 
committee,  sir,  who  were  instructed  to 
prepare  and  report  a  constitution  for  the 
permanent  organization  of  this  Society,  - 
have  directed  me  to  present  the  instru- 
ment which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Before 
reading  it,  however,  I  desire  to  be  in- 
dulged in  a  few  remarks  Avhich  it  is  due 
to  the  cliaracter  of  those  who  were  here 
at  the  first  preliminary  meeting,  and  who 
are  again  now  here,  I  should  make  with 
all  calmness,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
firmness  and  frankness.  When  respect- 
able men,  who  are  to  be  jDresumed  to  be 
as  pure  and  patriotic  as  their  neighbors, 
are  assailed  as  traitors  and  conspirators, 
it  concerns  the  public  good  that  tlieir 
objects  and  pur2:)oses  should  immediate- 
ly be  made  known,  in  order  that  no  ex- 
cuses may  be  left  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
foolish  credulity,  stimulated  by  falseliood 
and  malignity,  and  therefore,  sir,  we  have 
requested  the  attendance  here  of  a  per- 


son  who  exercises  the  honorable  employ- 
ment of  a  reporter  for  the  public  press 
in  an  honorable  and  upright  manner,  and 
respects  liis  o^ti  calling,  and  who  will 
doubtless  give  a  faithful  and  ti  iie  account 
of  all  that  may  transpire  here  that  it  con- 
cerns the  public  to  know. 

Mr.  President,  the  immediate  causes 
for  the  formation  of  this  Association  are 
the  prevalence  of  doctrines  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
liberty  and  tending  directly  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  wide-spread  popular  igno- 
rance of  tlie  true  nature  and  character 
of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live. 
Under  these  circumstances,  sii',  what  are 
good  men  to  do  who  love  their  country 
and  value  its  institutions,  and  who  are 
not  willing  that  these  doctrines  should 
go  on  to  produce  their  bad  work  in  the 
entire  disorganization  of  society  ?  For, 
sir,  but  one  of  two  things  can  occur, 
either  these  doctrines  must  be  met  by  dis- 
cussion and  refutation  and  by  the  peace- 
ful operations  of  the  ballot-box,  or  they 
must  go  on  until  they  have  completed 
their  miscliief,  and  property,  govern- 
ment, social  order,  and  all  things  else 
sink  into  confusion,  to  be  followed  by 
such  peace  and  security  as  an  absolute 
despotism  can  bring.  Sir,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any 
argument  respecting  any  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  come  into  such  alarm- 
ing significance  within  the  last  eighteen 
or  twenty-four  months,  or  into  any  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  theories  which 
prevail  respecting  the  various  powers  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  I  do  propose  very  briefly  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  some  of  these  ques- 
tions and  the  character  and  tendencies 
of  some  of  those  theories,  in  order  that 
those  who  may  be  induced  to  reflect  on 
the  condition  of  our  country  may  see 
whither  we  are  drifting.  You  all  know 
that  there  are  annexed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  certain  amend- 
ments, which  embody,  in  the  form  of 
fundamental  laws,  superior  and  para- 
mount to  all  executive  or  legislative 
or  judicial  power,  the  fundamental,  in- 
alienable, and  indestructible  rights  of 
the  citizen ;  and  you  also  know  that  the 


generatiim  of  men  who  made  that  Co*k 
stitution  and  transmitted  it  to  us  wo,  e 
not  willing  to  have  it  go  into  opei'ation 
without  annexing  to  it  those  limitations 
on  the  powers  of  the  government.  Xow, 
sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  to  re- 
cite what  these  limitations  are.  •  But  you 
are  aware  tliat  it  is  now  claimed  that  in 
time  of  war,  and  because  the  country  is 
at  war,  it  is  legitimately  in  the  power 
of  the  President  to  disregard  all  those 
restrictions  and  limitations,  and  practi- 
cally to  set  aside  and  annul  all  tliese 
rights  of  the  citizen.  That  I  do  not 
exaggerate  or  in  any  degree  mistake  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  claim,  permit 
me  to  read  a  single  sentence  from  a  pam- 
phlet, written,  published,  and  largely 
circulated  in  the  year  1862,  by  an  Ameri- 
can lawyer: 

"  ^o  citizen,  Avhether  loyal  or  rebel, 
is  deprived  of  any  right  guaranteed  to 
him  in  the  Constitution  by  reason  of  his 
subjection  to  martial  lav:i^  because  mar- 
tial  laio  when  in  force  is  constitution  at, 
law:' 

ISTow,  sir,  you  are  aware  that  tlie 
whole  of  this  position,  so  far  as  it  could 
affect  the  American  peoj^le,  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  wrapj^ed 
up  in  that  phrase  which  designates  the 
military  capacity  of  the  President  as 
that  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  power  to  declare  martial  law 
by  proclamation  all  over  the  country, 
when  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  war 
and  the  President  has  armies  in  the  field. 
Having  seen  the  form  in  which  this  doc- 
trine is  promulgated  now  in  our  Ameri- 
can age  and  in  this  country,  let  me  ask 
you  to  go  back  for  an  instant  to  the 
year  1628  in  England,  and  see  how  the 
same  doctrine  was  tlien  stated  by  an 
English  lawyer  upholding  the  side  of  ar- 
bitrary power  upon  the  same  description 
of  reasoning,  and  the  coincidence  is  as- 
tonishing. At  a  conference  between  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament  concerning 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  holden  April 
17,  1628,  Mr.  Sergeant  Ashley,  a  noted 
laAvyer  of  that  day,  held  the  follo^\ing 
language  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
houses : 

"The  law  martial,  likewise,  though 
not  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  neace, 
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wlinn  recourse  can  be  had  to  the  king's 
courts,  yet  in  time  of  invasion,  or  other 
times  of  hostility,  when  the  royal  army 
is  in  the  fielcL  and  offenses  are  committed 
which  require  speedy  resolution  and  can 
not  expect  the  solemnities  of  legal  trials, 
then  sucfe  imprisonment,  execution,  or 
other  justice  done  by  the  law  martial  is 
Ts-avrantable,  for  it  is  then  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  is  jus  (jentiumP 

I  Avill  make  no  comments,  but  will 
simply  call  to  your  recollection  the  fact 
tliat  the  phrase  or  the  thing  "martial  law" 
is  utterly  unknown  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  that  even  Con- 
pTess  —  the  whole  legislative  power,  the 
iSenate,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—  and  the  President,  acting  to- 
gether, can  not  make  any  special  mode 
of  arrest  or  trial  applicable  to  any  but 
persons  in  the  army  and  the  na\y,  and 
that  as  to  all  other  men  the  Constitution 
absolutely  forbids  arrests  without  due 
process  of  law  or  trials  otherwise  than 
by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage.  And  yet,  sir, 
we  are  told  that  the^  President  of  the 
United  States  may  declare  martial  law 
by  proclamation,  and  may  subject  every 
citizen  to  seizure  and  incarceration  by 
\y  rovost-marshal. 

Then,  sir,  there  is  that  other  kindred 
heresy  by  which  the  same  kind  of  result 
is  arrived  at,  but  by  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent process.  We  have  all  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  doctrine  of  self-defense 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
right  of  self-defense  —  as  if  Govern- 
ment were  a  natural  person,  having  all 
the  inherent  rights  of  self-clefense  which 
a  natural  person  has ;  aiid  mixed  up 
with  this  strangely  in  men's  minds  is  the 
idea  that  the  members  of  the  executive 
government  may  transcend  the  law  of 
the  land  in  the  exercise-  of  this  great  in- 
herent right  of  the  government  to  defend 
itself,  and  having  transcended  the  law 
ot  tlie  land,  and  committed  an  injury 
upon  some  citizens,  may  go  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  an  indemnity,  and  so  the 
whole  wrong  is  cured  by  such  indem- 
nity by  act  of  Congress.  It  is  the  most 
singular  thing  in  this  world  that  the 
American  people  have  not  hitherto  seen 
*hat  this  idea  of  resorting  to  the  practice 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  Iborrow- 


i  ing  from  it  what  is  called  the  bill  of  iiv 
demnity,  to  protect  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  reclamations  and  com- 
plaints of  the  citizen,  urged  in  courts  of 
justice,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  our  Con- 
stitution and  ourinstitutions,  and  thatthe 
attempt  must  repeal  it — must  pull  down 
the  Constitution  and  destroy  those  in- 
stitutions. What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that 
in  England  the  executive  government 
can  in  moments  of  great  emergency  and 
in  seasons  of  great  public  peril^  overstep 
for  the  moment  the  positive  law  of  the 
land,  and  then,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  that  government,  receive 
what  is  called  an  indemnity  from  Parlia- 
ment —  that  is,  protection  and  pardon 
for  the  act,  and  thus  the  remedy  of  the 
citizen  be  cut  off  ?  It  is  solely  and  sim- 
ply because  it  has  always  been  a  received 
principle  of  that  government,  that  Par- 
liament—  the  three  branches  of  the 
Legislature  acting  together — make  and 
unmake  the  constitution  at  their  pleas- 
ure, and  the  fundamental  reason  is  that 
tliey  have  no  written  constitution,  but 
their  constitution  is  an  uuAvritten  or?e. 
So  that  when  any  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment  has  overstepped  the  law  of  the 
land  from  right  public  motives,  and  in  a 
season  of  great  emergency  and  peril,  it 
is  according  to  the  practice  and  accord- 
ing to  the  legitimate  theory  of  their 
Qonstitution  that  an  indemnity  may  be- 
granted,  for  whatever  Parliament  so- 
lemnly enacts  in  the  form  of  law  is  con- 
stitution. They  may  set  aside  the  consti- 
tution in  any  particular  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment— so  much  so  that  they  may  change 
the  descent  of  the  crown,  or  make  the 
heir  apparent  a  beggar  at  any  moment. 
But  no  such  thing  as  that  can  be  done  in 
this  countr}^,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  have  a  written  Constitution,  which 
is  paramount  to  all  legislative  authority 
and  all  legislative  power  —  over  which 
Congress  has  no  more  control,  and  in  re- 
spect to  which,  where  it  guarantees  rights 
to  the  citizen,  Congress  can  no  more  act 
to  take  away  the  remedy  tlian  it  can  un- 
dertake to  legislate  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  ju'ovinces  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  lie 
in  the  power  of  Congress  at  anytime  to 
set  aside  first  one  provision  of  the  Consti 
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tntion  and  then  another,  and  so  to  go  on  J 
until  tliey  had  frittered  away  or  over- 
turned the  whole  of  it. 

Then  there  is  that  great  mischievous 
lieresj  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
President  to  annnl  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  It  will  always  remain  a  serious 
discredit  to  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  having  to  establish  the 
first  precedent  on  that  subject  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution,  they 
should  have  made  that  precedent  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  thus  have  introduced  a 
train  of  mischiefs  in  this  country  which 
are  incalculable  in  extent,  and  of  which 
no  man  can  see  the  result.  Why,  sir, 
look  at  it  for  a  moment.  When  these 
questions  first  rose  in  the  path  of  the 
administration,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  simple  for  them  to  do,  nothing 
more  necessary  than  to  go  to  Congress, 
not  only  to  ask  for  proper  authority  to 
suspend  the  writ,  but  to  define  that  sus- 
pension and  regulate  it,  to  determine 
just  how  flir  the  writ  should  run,  just 
when  and  where  the  judge  should  stay 
his  hand  in  prosecuting  an  inquiry,  and 
on  what  certificate,  and  on  what  facts  he 
should  close  the  inquiry.  And,  sir,  it 
is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tion at  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in 
1861 — at  least  the  highest  law-ofiicer  of 
the  Government  was  imj^lored  to  take 
that  course,  and  had  they  taken  it  there 
is  no  amount  of  assistance  from  the  best 
legal  minds  in  the  country  which  they 
could  not  have  had  at  the  asking,  to 
have  framed  the  proper  law  for  that 
subject.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Tilden — 
I  believe  you  are  the  only  one  of  my 
brethren  I  see  in  the  room — I  appeal  to 
you  to  confirm  my  statement  when  I  say 
that  no  judge  in  the  land  can  now  receive 
judicial  information  on  which  he  can 
act,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
suspended.  What  is  the  present  state 
of  things  ?  The  writ  issues — some  body 
comes  into  court,  some  military  ofiicer, 
and  instead  of  making  a  return  and 
bringing  up  the  petitioner,  undertakes  to 
inform  the  judge  that  the  President  says 
that  the  writ  is  suspended.  What  does 
suspension  mean  under  those  circum- 
stances ?      What   are  its   limitations  ? 


What  is  its  operation?  Suppose  thfj 
petitioner  asks  to  be  brouglit  up,  say- 
mg :  "  The  Constitution  guarantees  to 
me,  if  I  am  accused  of  crime,  a  speedy 
and  impartial  trial  in  the  State  and  dis- 
trict wherein  the  crime  is  said  to  have 
been  committed.  I  have  been  incarce- 
rated for  eighteen  months  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  and  refused  all  redress."  Is 
the  writ  suspended  to  close  that  in- 
quiry ?  And  yet  that  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  doctrine  of  execu- 
tive suspension  of  the  writ.  Those  are 
the  reasons,  sir,  why  it  is  one  of  ihe 
most  lamentable,  one  of  ttie  greatest 
calamities  that  has  ever  befallen  this 
country  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion should  have  set  this  precedent  in 
the  Avrong  direction. 

Mr.  Samuel  Tilden  said :  My  friend 
will  excuse  me  for  a  moment.  I  will 
state  that  happening  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton just  about  the  period  when  this  ques- 
tion rose,  and  being  spoken  with  upon 
the  subject  by  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  advised  him  that  he  would  have 
no  protection  of  law  in  acting  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus was  or  could  be  suspended  in  this 
mode,  that  he  had  better  have  just  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  jDossible,  because 
when  the  momentary  excitement  was 
over,  even  if  acts  of  this  character  were 
necessary,  if  arrests  and  detentions  were 
necessary,  he  would  fisd  it  wholly  im- 
practicable for  him  to  set  up  any  groimd 
of  oflense  against  the  several  forms  of 
redress  that  might  be  sought  on  the 
part  of  the  person  imprisoned.  The 
suspension  if  validly  made  could  ope- 
rate, not  to  annul  the  other  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  to  which  Mr.  Curtis  has 
referred,  or  to,  suspend  them,  but  sim- 
ply to  enable  persons  to  be  arrested 
and  detained — that  it  did  not  touch  the 
mode  of  trial  and  of  punishment.  Xow, 
in  my  own  judgment,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  the 
citizen  as  for  the  convenience  and  fair 
action  of  the  government,  that  the 
whole  thing  should  have  been  defined 
by  legislative  action.  It  was  a  mistake 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character,  re 
suiting,  I  presume,  from  the  entire  want 
of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  law 
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officer  of  the  goTernment  with  the  sub- 
ject of  constitutional  law,  and  the  fact 
that  the  acts  had  been  already  com- 
niitted,  and  were  to  be  justified  when 
his  opinion  was  asked,  and  not  any  fu- 
ture action  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Curtis  continued  :  I  had  no  doubt 
as  to  what  A^ew  must  be  taken  by  tlie 
gentleman,  althougli  I  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  him  on  the  subject  in  my  life. 
I  have  said  that  this  is  a  very  unfortunate 
occurrence.  It  has  interrupted  the  chain 
of  that  steady,  safe,  constitutional,  and 
only  regular  and  legitimate  line  of  pre- 
cedents that  had  come  down  to  us  from 
our  British  ancestors  ibr  many  genera- 
tions. In  five  reigns  in  En^'land,  if  I 
remember  rightly,"  the  writ  "of  habeas 
corpus  has  been  suspended  seven  times, 
always  by  act  of  Parliament,  always  by 
a  statute  regulating  it,  defining  it,  and 
determining  with  the  utmost  precision 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  under 
such  circumstances. 

Then  there  is  that  other  great  heresy 
which  may  be  called  the  war  measure 
heresy,  as  if  the  Constitution  were  a 
thing  made  of  India-rubber,  to  be  stretch- 
ed in  one  direction  in  time  of  peace  and 
in  another  direction  in  time  of  war,  or 
as  if  we  had  one  Constitution  for  a  state 
of  peace  and  another  Constitution  for  a 
state  of  war.  And  so  we  constantly 
hear  it  said,  no  matter  what  your  com- 
plaints are  about  constitutional  provi- 
sions— no  matter  what  you  may  question, 
or  what  you  may  suggest  or  say,  "  Oh ! 
tliat  is  of  no  consequence  —  this  is  a 
war  measure,"  and  tlius  it  is  justified. 
So  one  might  go  on  through  half  of  the 
entire  night,  respecting  these  extraordi- 
nary ideas  which  have  crept  into  the 
minds  of  educated  men,  and  which  they 
have  instilled  into  the  popular  mind. 
There  is  one  especially  extraordinary, 
«and,  in  my  judgment,  equally  dangerous 
idea — and  that  is,  that  the  rights  of  the 
States  will  take  care  of  themselves,  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  things  will  all  fall 
back  to  tlieir  normal  condition.  Let  us 
look  at  that  for  a  moment.  Here  is  the 
militia  —  the  relations  to  which  of  the 
general  government  and  of  the  States  are 
defined  with  the  utmost  precision  by  the 
Constitution — and  where  there  was  any 


rooiri  for  doubt  as  to  the  respective  prac- 
tical  duties  and  rights  of  eitlier  jroveru- 
ment,  all  that  has  been,  since  the  war 
of  1812,  settled  by  judicial  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.     Suppose,  as  is  per- 
haps not  imlikely,  that  the  bill  shall  pass 
Congress,  putting  the  whole  control  — 
constitutional  pro\dsion  or  no  constitu- 
tional provision  —  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  into  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  or,  as  I  have  heard  it 
expressed,  putting  the  sword  effectually 
into  the  hands  of  the  President.    You  o-o 
on  in  that  state  of  things  throuo-hout  this 
war,  you  go  on  to  a  termination  of  it,  wh  at^ 
ever  that  termination  may  be.     Where 
is  the  militia  then  ?     What  precedent 
has  then  been  established,  and  what  con- 
struction by  reason  of  such  a  precedent 
acquiesced  in— if  it  has  been  acquiesced 
I  in  by  the  States  and  people  —  has  the 
I  Constitution  received  at  the  hands  of 
I  all  the  branches  of  Government  and  of 
the  States  ?   Why,  a  construction  which 
does  place  and  leave  the  whole  "  sword" 
of  the  whole  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.     "  The 
rights  of  the  States  will  take  care  of 
themselves,"  we  are  told,  and  it  is  very 
idle,  foolish,  and  somewJiat  treasonable 
talk  to  think  any  thing  about  the  rights 
of  the   States  or  say  any  thing  about 
them.  Well,  there  is  actually  pending- in 
Congress  a  bill  which  proposes  to  anni- 
hilate the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts 
over  personal   actions  for  wrongs  and 
injuries  upon  the  suggestion  only^by  the 
defendant,  when  he  "comes  into  court, 
that  what  he  has  done  and  what  is  com 
plained  of  was  done  by  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United*  States.     Actu- 
ally, it  is  proposed  that  if  any  man  sues 
another  citizen  of  the  same  State  for  a 
personal  wrong  or  injury  in  a  court  of 
the  State — nay,  sir,  it  extends  to  crimi- 
nal proceedings  also  as  well  as  civil  — 
the  cause  shall  instantaneously  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  Federal  courts  on  the 
suggestion  only  by  the  defendant  that 
what  he  did  was  done  by  order  of  the 
President.      Suppose   that  takes  effect. 
Suppose  that  is  acquiesced  in.     What 
construction  have  the  powers  of  the  Gen 
eral  Government  then  received  at  tlit 
hands  of  all  the  departments  of  Goveri 
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ment  and  at  the  hands  of  the  people  in 
reference  to  that  ?  That  the  entire  j  uris- 
tl'h^iioA  Ox  the  State  courts  over  personal 
wrongs  as  between  citizen  and  citizen  is 
stricken  out  of  existence,  when  it  is  set 
ap  in  defense,  that  the  President  ordered 
the  act  to  be  done.  These  theories  have 
exerted  and  are  exerting  a  most  mis- 
chievous effect  on  the  power  of  tlie  Ad- 
ministration to  cope  with  the  public  ene- 
fuv  ;  and  I  need  not  say  how  they  have 
divided  the  public  sentiment  and  the  feel- 
mg  of  the  Xorth.  I  need  not  say  how 
necessary  they  have  made  it  that  these 
things  should  undergo  discussion,  should 
be  brought  to  the  issue  of  the  ballot-box. 
There  is  a  vulgar  error  prevalent  among 
a  certain  class  of  second-rate  statesmen, 
that  violence  is  strength.  It  is  a  lament- 
able mistake,  and  in  constitutional  coim- 
tries  and  in  coimtries  which  are  under 
the  control  of  constitutional  principles, 
it  is  the  falsest  suggestion  upon  which 
men  could  possibly  act.  No  govern- 
ment in  any  constitutional  country  is 
strong,  powerful,  able  to  discharge  its 
duty  to  the  utmost,  able  to  call  forth 
all  the  resources  of  the  people  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  great  public  ob- 
ject, that  does.notfiitlifully  and  strictly 
pursue  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
Bear  with  me,  sir,  one  moment  longer, 
while  I  endeavor  to  say  why  it  is  that  I 
feel  every  infraction  of  the  Constitution 
as  if  it  were  a  wound  inflicted  uj^on  my 
own  bt)dy  or  a  wrong  done  to  my  own 
soul.  It  is  not,  sir,  I  assure  you,  be- 
cause I  have  endeavored  in  some  hum- 
ble and  imperfect  way  to  explore  the 
foundations  of  our  liberties  and  to  ex- 
plain them  to  my  countr}Tnen.  It  is  be- 
cause I  feel  in  every  fiber  of  my  exist- 
ence that  this  is  the  last  written  Con- 
stitution we  shall  ever  have.  It  is 
because  I  feel  an  innate  and  undpng 
conviction  that  if  you  suffer  that  instru- 
ment to  be  overborne  —  that  if  you  ac- 
quiesce in  serious  and  great  infractions 
of  its  provisions — you  will  throw  every 
thing  into  a  state  of  entire  confusion,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  of  this  experiment  of 
self-government  founded  on  and  residing 
in  the  text  of  a  written  Constitution,  ex- 
«)lained,  illustrated,  and  enforced  by  the 
*aceful  operation  of  a  supreme  judicia- 


ry. I  do  not  forget,  sir,  that  the  South 
ern  Confederacy,  so  called^  liave  framed, 
for  themselves  a  written  Constitution 
founded  on  that  of  the  United  States  as  a. 
model,  and  with  some  amendments  which 
may  be  of  more  or  less  theoretical  or 
practical  value  ;  but,  sir,  it  does  seem  to- 
me that  no  one  can  look  at  their  condi- 
tion and  i^rospects  without  seeing  that, 
although  in  point  of  form  they  may,  if 
they  succeed  in  obtaining  their  inde- 
pendence and  can  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, go  on  ostensibly  under  a  written 
constitution,  that  their  government  must 
necessarily  and  will  inevitably  be  a  mil- 
itary government  and  be  conducted  by 
force.  God  forbid,  sir,  that  we  should 
follow  that  example.  Let  us  take  care 
how  we  acquiesce  in  any  infractions  of 
the  Constitution. 

Let  us  take  care  how  we  fail  to  do 
our  utmost  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
the  people,  and  to  cause  them  to  rever- 
ence and  to  cling  to  it  as  the  great  sal- 
vation rock.     (Aj^plause.) 

With  these  remarks,  sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  read  the  Constitution  for  this  Socie- 
ty, which  the  Committee  have  instruct 
ed  me  to  report. 

Mr.  Curtis  then  read  the  following 
draft  of  a  Constitution,  which  was  unan- 
imously adopted  as  the  Constitution  of 

the  Society : 

CONSTITUTION. 

AETICLE    I. 

This  Society  shall  be  styled  The  JVero- 
YbrJc  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Po- 
litical Knoicledge. 

APvTICLE   n. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  American  constitutional  liberty; 
to  inculcate  correct  views  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  of  the  pow- 
ers and  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  powers  and  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  and  the  peop'o ; 
and  generally  to  promote  a  sound  jx?- 
litical  education  of  the  public  mind ;  to 
the  end  that  usurpations  may  be  pre- 
vented, that  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional measures  may  be  checked,  that 
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the  Constitution  may  be  preserved,  that 
the  Union  may  be  restored,  and  that 
the  blessings  of  free  institutions  and 
public  order  may  be  kept  by  ourselves, 
and  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity. 

AETICLE    ni. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  three  Standing  Committees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  annually.  The 
Standing  Committees  shall  be  a  Com- 
mittee on  Publications,  to  consist  of 
seven  members,  and  a  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance, to  consist  of  ten  members ;  and 
these  two  committees  shall  constitute 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Socie- 
ty, of  which  the  President,  the  Treasur- 
er, and  the  Secretary  shall  be  members 
ex  officiis.  Each  committee  may  fill  va- 
cancies in  its  own  body. 

ARTICLE  rv. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
the  general  direction  of  the  operations 
and  measures  of  the  Society  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  olyjects;  but  no  pamphlet, 
book,  or  other  j^nblication  shall  be  cir- 
culated or  issued  in  the  name  or  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  without 
being. first  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Publications ;  and  no  j^erson  shall 
deliver  a  lecture  or  other  public  address 
in  the  name  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  without  first  receiving  a  written 
appointment  therefor  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  said  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions. 

ARTICLE   v. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  col- 
lect funds  for  the  use  of  the  Society, 
and  pay  them  over  to  the  Treasurer, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  there- 
from, under  the  direction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  all  expenses  that  may 
be  incurred  by  the  Society  in  the  prose- 
cution of  its  objects. 

ARTICLE   YI. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April, 


October,  and  January,  in  each  year,  and 
special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any 
time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

ARTICLE  vn. 
The  Secretary  shall  record  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society;  he  sl^all 
also  act  as  Secretary  of  the  several 
committees,  and  shall  notify  all  meet- 
mgs  of  the  Society,  or  its  committees. 

ARTICLE  vrrr. 
Other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
of  full  age,  and  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, may  be  admitted  as  members  of 
this  Society,  on  the  nomination  of  two 
members,  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

No  amendment  of  this  Constitution 
shall  be  made  without  the  vote  of  three 
fourths  of  the  members  present  at  a 
regular  meeting,  and  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  at  the  preceding  regular 
meeting. 

ARTICLE    X. 

The  several  committees  shall  report 
their  doings  at  each  regular  meeting, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  record  the  same 
in  the  records  of  the  Society. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  President. 
Manton  Marble,  )  ^        4.    • 

Wm.  MCMUEEAY,    r<^<"'^*''™^- 

There  being  no  further  business  be- 
fore the  Society,  an  adjournment  was 
eflfected.  The  movement  thus  inaugu- 
rated w^ill  be  a  great  power  in  the  com- 
munity and  country. 


Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to 
all  citizens  in  the  various  cities,  counties 
and  villages  of  this  and  other  States, 
who  approve  of  the  objects  expressed 
in  this  Constitution,  that  they  organize 
auxiliary  societies,  and  open  communi« 
cation  with  the  New- York  Society.. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  TiWen 

IN   REPLY  TO  THE  EVENING  POST. 
•     To  THB  Editors  of  the  EvE^nNO  Post  : 

Ix  tlie  Evening  Post  of  this  afternoon 
api>ears  a  pretended  report  of  remarks 
made  by  me  at  a  private  meeting  of  gen- 
tlemen held  at  Delmonico's,  last  even- 
ing, which,  I  think,  your  senior  editor 
would  not  be  likely  to  credit,  even 
though  he  saw  it  in  a  journal  that  de- 
rives its  largest  claim  to  public  confi- 
dence from  the  authority  his  name  gives 
to  whatever  it  contains, 

I  should  not  deem  this  publication, 
however  it  might  misrepresent  me,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  public 
notice,  except  for  one  single  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  a  studied  attempt  to  give  to  the 
meeting  the  aspect  of  a  revolutionary 
intrigue,  and  imputes  to  me  exj^ressions 
or  implications  countenancing  in  some 
degree,  a  resort  to  revolutionary  means 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
present  Federal  Administration. 

At  an  ordinary  time,  I  should  treat 
Buch  an  imputation  with  silent  contempt. 
But  the  time  is  not  ordinary,  very  far 
fi'om  it.  There  is  a  danger  yet  unre- 
vealed  in  our  future,  transcending  the 
calamities  we  are  now  experiencing. 
The  premonitions  of  it  are  in  the  wild 
ideas,  which,  discarding  the  maxims  and 
the  habits  of  constitutional  government, 
for  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  grasp 
at  revolutionary  power  as  an  instrument 
of  every  successive  illusion  in  our  na- 
tional policy. 

It  illustrates  how  contagious  this  bad 
example  is,  when  set  by  these  who  ad- 
minister the  government  during  a  pe- 
riod of  public  danger,  that  we  daily 
hear  from  their  partisans,  and  sometimes 
from  their  antagonists,  propositions  sub- 
versive of  all  constitutional  government 
and. of  our  private  rights  and  personal 
y  safety.  There  are  few  journals  in  this 
city  in  whose  columns,  during  the  present 
civil  war,  can  not  be  found  invocations  to 
violence  against  dissentients  from  their 
opinions.  Among  those  failing  to  use 
their  influence  to  restrain,  but  often  giv- 
ing countenance  to  this  dangerous  ten- 
dency, I  lament  to  recall  one  whose  ear- 


ly renown  was  earned  by  its  advocacy 
of  free  discussion,  personal  rights,  and 
local  self-government.  We  were  fast 
degenerating  into  a  condition  in  which 
violence,  exercised  under  the  false  pre- 
tense of  lawful  authority,  or  by  mobs, 
was  becoming  the  ordinary  weapon  of 
political  discussion  and  partisan  war- 
fare, when  the  elections  last  fall  remind- 
ed the  party  in  power  that  it  is  not 
wholly  irresponsible,  and  did  something 
towards  restoring  that  balance  between 
masses  representing  different  opinions, 
without  which  popular  government  is 
impracticable. 

In  a  generation  which  finds  itself,  as 
ours  now  does,  in  a  situation  wholly 
novel  ;  which  is  inexperienced  in  the 
larger  politics  ;  ^11  of  whose  leading 
minds  are  the  growth  of  a  period  of 
peaceful  prosperity,  and  of  liberal  self-es- 
teem, I  fear  to  see  the  public  mind  grad- 
ually becoming  familiar  with  the  danger- 
ous instruments  and  methods  of  revolu- 
tionary action.  The  temptation  to  use 
them  in  aid  of  the  theory,  passion,  inter- 
est, or  partisanship  of  the  hour,  is  imme- 
diate and  urgent ;  the  evil  consequences 
are  remote,  contingent,  and  dimly  seen, 
without  the  light  of  experience.  That 
we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  them  is 
due  mainly  to  the  traditions  and  habits 
we  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  wise 
through  much  costly  experience.  I  do 
n«t  think  these  traditions  and  habits 
can  be  safely  broken  up.  ISTever  once, 
on  any  occasion,  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  have  I  failed  to  lift  my  voice 
against  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  from 
whatever  source  it  proceeded.  I  may, 
perhaps,  have  carried  my  solicitude  upon 
this  subject  too  fiir.  That  is  not  my 
opinion.  Often,  Mdien  honest,  patriotic 
men,  writhing  under  a  sense  of  public 
danger,  intensified  by  a  future  into 
which  no  eye  can  penetrate,  have  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  say  what  we  could  do 
to  save  the  country,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  counsel  jDatience  with  errors  which 
were  drifting  us  as  well  as  their  authors 
to  s^ift  destruction,  to  revive  the  sense 
that  the  men  who  at  present  administer 
the  government  are  our  constitutional 
and  legal  agents,  and  that,  though  they  ■ 
claim  from  us  our  full  share  of  the  bur- 
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dens  and  sacrifices  whicli  their  policy  im- 
poses, mthout  the  slightest  deference  to 
our  convictions  in  respect  to  the  public 
interests  and  public  safety,  we  must 
still  loyally  accept  disappointment  and 
national  disaster,  if  they  should  come 
before  the  organism  of  the  government 
can  be  reclaimed  to  a  better  policy  in 
the  due  course  of  the  elections. 

It  was  some  observations  of  this  pre- 
cise nature,  more  forbearing  than  those 
I  now  use,  made  while  I  was  respond- 
ing to  a  similar  inquiry,  that  your  re- 
porter, by  suppression  and  inversion,  has 
distorted  into  exactly  the  of)posite  im- 
port. I  had  no  information  of  any  thing 
that  was  intended  to  be  j)roposed  at  that 
meeting,  or  who  was  to  be  present,  be- 
yond what  was  conveyed  by  the  call 
shown  to  me  a  few  hours  previously. 
I  attended,  not  because  I  deemed  the 
occasion  of  much  j)i*actical  moment  — 
especially  as  an  informal  and  prelimina- 
ry meeting  —  but  out  of  deference  to 
the  solicitude  of  men  whose  character 
and  motives  I  unqualifiedly  resj^ect.  I 
heard  there  no  suggestion  which  was 
not  moderate,  patriotic,  and  constitu- 
tional. No  allusion  to  peace  was  made. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  I  know  to  be  of 
that  class  called  War  Democrats ;  and 
one,  at  least,  a  Republican.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  first  proposition  for  a  dishonor- 
able peace  will  come — not  from  those 
who  foresaw  and  endeavored  to  avert 
civil  war,  but  from  that  class  of  the  Re- 
publicans who  were,  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree, its  authors. 

But  the  ever-recurring  question  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  think  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  has  been  unwise,  and  gen- 
erally inadequate  and  "too  late" — and 
often  totally  impracticable,  yet  remains 
— what  can  those  who  think  so  do  ?  Is 
there  any  remedy,  or  any  relief?  Can 
we  influence,  in  any  degree,  the  Admin- 
istration that  represents  us  in  its  calami- 
ties, if  not  in  its  counsels  ?  Will  it  listen 
-to  any  suggestion  we  can  ofier — will  it 
;Iieed  any  warning  we  can  give  ? 

Slowly  and  sorrowfully,  after  eighteen 

months  of  anxious  efibrt,  beginning  in 

NTovember,  1860, 1  yielded  to  the  convic- 

*oii  that  we  must  experience  and  ex- 

'lUst  each  calamity,  before  we  can  make 


it  visible  to  our  brethren  and  friends, 
who  at  present  hold  unchecked  an  the  , 
balanced  sway  over  the   action  of  un 
Federal  Government. 

The  controlling  intellects  of  the  Ad- 
ministration accept  as  the  guide  of  their 
policy  or  reflect  their  own  vagaries, 
through  the  worst  element  of  their  own 
adherents  —  blind  partisans,  visionary 
theorists,  impracticable  philanthropist*, 
sensation  journalists.  The  illusion  which 
misled  their  minds  before  and  at  their 
advent  to  power  is  constantly  reproduced 
in  new  forms  and  new  applications,  at 
every  successive  stage  of  their  career. 

It  is  the  voyage  of  a  ship  with  a  false 
compass ;  particular  deviations  are  dis- 
covered after  they  have  been  committed : 
but  they  recur  in  an  indefinite  series,  be- 
cause their  source  remains  prolific  as  at" 
first. 

I  did  not  say  this  at  the  meeting ;  bur. 
compelled  to  restate  my  opinions,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  avow  to  the  public  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth. 

The  substance  of  what  I  did  say  was, 
that  the  dissemination  of  documents, 
teaching  the  fundamental  ideas  of  civil 
liberty  and  constitutional  government 
could  do  no  harm,  and  might  be  useful, 
in  a  time  when  men's  minds  are  unset- 
tled ;  that,  in  my  judgment,  party  action 
was  at  present  wholly  unnecessary,  be- 
lieving, as  I  did,  that  future  elections 
would  amply  take  care  of  themselves ; 
that  great  caution  should  be  exercised 
as  to  the  character  of  all  publications 
authorized  or  issued,  in  respect  to  their 
practical  bearing  on  the  condition  of  our 
afiairs ;  that,  after  all,  if  we  would  pre- 
serve free  institutions  among  ourselves, 
or  reconstruct  the  edifice  of  our  Federal 
Union,  it  must  be  chiefly  through  the 
lessons  of  the  great  teacher,  experience  ; 
that  m  a  time  of  war  we  pould  not  deal 
with  our  government,  although  disap- 
proving its  policy,  without  more  reserye 
than  was  necessary  in  debating  an  ad- 
ministrative question  during  a  period  of 
peace ;  that  the  reason  was,  that  if  we 
should  paralyze  the  arm  of  our  own 
government  we  yet  could  not  stay  the 
arm  of  the  puljlic  enemy  striking  at  us 
through  it ;  that  it  was  this  peculiarity 
which  had  sometimes  caused  minorities 
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to  be  suppressed  in  the  presence  of  pub- 
lic danger ;  and  made  such  periods-  per- 
ilous to  civil  liberty  ;  that  the  genera- 
tion which  embraced  Washington,  Jeifer- 
lon,  Franklin,  Madison  and  Hamilton, 
and  which  framed  the  glorious  fabric  of 
American  constitutional  federative  gov- 
ernment, had  been  educated  for  their 
Avork  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  expe- 
rience in  civil  commotions ;  that  their  in- 
tellects had  been  employed  in  studying 
the  fundamental  questions  of  government 
and  society  in  the  lights  of  history,  while 
they  were  daily  reducing  its  lessons  to 
practice,  until  they  were  able  to  limit 
theory  by  practice,  and  to  enlighten 
practice  by  theory ;  that  the  next  gen- 
eration, which  embraced  Jackson,  Clay, 
Webster,  Wright  and  their  compeers, 
had  the  fresh  traditions  of  their  fathers  ; 
that  within  the  last  ten  years  that  gen- 
eration had  wholly  disappeared ;  that  the 
present  generation — not  inferior  in  in- 
telligence, nor,  perhaps,  in  dormant  pub- 
lic virtue,  had  neither  experience  nor 
traditions  as  a  practical  guide  for  their 
conduct ;  that  the  statesmen  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  had,  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception, been  born  and  educated  and  at- 
tained their  political  eminence  during  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  peace,  in  which 
the  mere  mechanical  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  surmounted  every  obstr.cle 
it  had  hitherto  met,  and  in  which  *,he 
political  philosophy  of  our  wise  ances- 
tors had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  a  race 
had  grown  up  formed  amid  the  discus- 
sion of  the  small  administrative  questions, 
and  amid  the  competitions  of  profession- 
al politicians,  for  the  petty  honors  and 
emoluments  of  office ;  that  generations 
like  individuals,  do  not  completely  un- 
derstand inherited  wisdom  until  they 
have  reproduced  it  in  their  own  experi- 
ence, and,  finally,  that  I  supposed  we 
must  travel  through  the  whole  cycle  in 
order  to  learn  what  we  ought  to  have 
known  from  the  historic  past. 

The  only  mention  I  made  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  in  illustrating  this  idea ;  and 
what  I  said  was,  that  a  man  whose  whole 
knowledge  and  experience  of  statesman- 
ship was  derived  from  one  term  in  Con- 
gress, a  long  service  in  the  county  con- 
ventions at  Sangamon,  a  career  at  7iisi 


prius  in  the  interior  of  Illinois,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  lobby  at  Spring- 
field, had  now  to  deal  with  the  greatest 
questions  and  most  complicated  forcea 
of  modern  history. 

I  had  met  with  Mr.  Lincoln  before  he 
was  thought  of  for  the  Presidency,  and 
have  known  much  of  him  from  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  I  have  never  been 
disposed  to  treat  him  so  uncharitably  as 
is  often  done  by  the  factions  into  which 
his  party  is  divided  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Seward  in  his  own 
Cabinet,  which  have  scuffled  over  his 
body  for  power  from  the  very  day  of 
his  election,  to  the  dissensions  of  which 
some  of  the  vacillations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration are  to  be  ascribed  ;  and  to  the 
occasional  ascendency  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  which  not  only  fatal  mistakes 
of  civil  polity,  but  most  of  our  military 
disasters,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

I  am  quite  aware  how  difficult  is  the 
conduct  of  a  constitutional  opposition, 
during  a  period  of  war  ;  how  necessary 
it  is  to  guard  against  its  degenerating 
into  faction,  and  to  keep  its  measures 
directed  to  attaining  the  utmost  practi- 
cal good  for  the  country  at  every  vary- 
ing stage  of  public  affiiirs.  I  know,  also, 
that  such  an  opposition  is  often  the  only 
means  of  preserving  civil  liberty,  or  of 
conducting  an  existing  war  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  I  have  hitherto  never 
failed  to  see  the  exact  line  between  op- 
position and  faction,  or  to  keep  within 
it,  wdth  an  impartiality  at  no  moment 
shaken  by  interest,  j^assion,  prejudice  or 
association.  I  have  not  for  an  instant 
had  out  of  mind  the  infinite  advantages 
of  using,  if  possible,  those  who  now  sway 
the  government,  and  must  do  so,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  for  two  years  longer, 
as  the  instruments  of  the  national  salva- 
tion. 

It  was  only  when  I  saw  them  yielding 
daily  more  and  more  to  fiital  influences 
that  I  looked  around  for  a  counterpoise 
in  a  constitutional  opposition.  History 
affi3rds  no  example  of  so  liberal  and  gen- 
erous— I  might  say  prodigal — a  support 
of  an  administration  by  the  mass  of  those 
who  dissent  from  its  policy  and  disap- 
prove its  management.  How  means 
more  vast  than  were  ever  before  placed 
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at  the  disposal  of  an  admiiiistration  | 
have  been  employed,  and  with  what  re- 
sults, I  pronounce  no  judgment,  I  leave 
it  to  the  testimonies  daily  commg  to  the 
^uhlic  from  those  who  were  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  this  Administra- 
tion into  existence.  My  view  of  duty 
on  this  subject  has  been  purely  and  ex- 
clusively a  matter  of  the  judgment.  As 
long  ago  as  1854,  having  broken  all  par- 
ty ties,  by  firm  resistance  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Mr.  Pres- 
ton King  told  me  that  the  politicians  of 
the  South  would  never  forgive  me  ;  and 
asked  me  if  I  thought  my  name  could 
pass  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ? 
I  answered  that  it  was  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  me  whether  it  could  or  not ; 
but  that  it  was  of  great  consequence  to 
me  that  I  should  do  what  I  thought 
best  for  the  country.  The  termination  of 
an  intercourse,  during  which  he  had  per- 
sistently sought  to  engage  me  with  him- 
self in  the  work  of  forming  the  Repub- 
lican party,  was  a  letter  of  warning,  in 
which  I  said,  in  substance,  that  every 
thing  that  could  be  usefully  or  safely 
done  to  protect  all  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  North,  could  be  even  bet- 
ter accomplished  without  the  use  of  such 
a  dangerous  agency ;  and  that  such  an 
organization  would  either  be  a  political 
blunder,  or  it  would  be  a  political  crime, 
in  creating  a  conflict  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  probably  perish.  This 
conviction,  matured  by  long  meditation 
in  retirement  and  almost  political  isola- 
tion, governed  my  action  ever  after  by 
a  motive  of  patriotic  duty  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  there  was  no  room  for  any  other 
motive. 

When  unexpected  events  SAvept  us 
near  to  the  fatal  brink,  this  conviction 
■was  fully  stated  through  the  columns  of 
the  Evening  Post,  in  October,  1860, 
with  the  reasons  of  it,  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  men  and  of  parties,  in  the  light 
of  history  and  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  great  men  who  founded 
free  government  for  this  continent.  I 
feel  my  judgment  of  what  was  right  and 
wise,  and  what  is  now  right  and  wise 
for  us  to  do,  in  this  most  important  cri- 
sis of  our  national  existence,  assured  by 
the  accm-acy  with  which,  in  that  pre- 


vision, I  estimated  every  element  of  the 
question  ;  and,  thougli  ready  to  accept 
with  candor  any  new  lights,  I  see,  as 
yet,  no  reason  to  question  my  conclu- 
sions. If  the  Evening  Post,  in  the  issue, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  between 
its  opinions  and  mine,  can  stand  the 
same  test,  it  may  find  some  excuse  for 
a  dogmatic  assault  I  shall  not  imitate, 
upon  the  opinions  and  motives  of  otliers, 
not  less  conscientious  and  patriotic  than 
itself,  and,  as  private  citizens,  less  ex- 
posed than  it  is  to  the  misleading  intlu 
ences  of  the  turbid  current  of  partisai> 
ship  and  journalism. 

S.    J.    TiLDEN. 

New-Tokk,  Saturday  evening,  ) 
Feb.  7,  1863.      ) 


Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster's  definition  of  liberty  in 
his  Richmond  speech,  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated.     He  said : 

"Why,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  good 
axiom  extant,  that  the  quantity  of  lib- 
erty we  possess,  is  precisely  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  restraint  we  put  upon 
the  government.  And  this  is  true.  If 
the  government  is  restrained  from  put- 
tingits  hand  in  certain  particulars  upon 
you,  to  that  extent  you  are  free,  and  no 
more.  And  if  individuals  are  restrained 
from  putting  their  hands  upon  you,  you 
liave  more  freedom.  All  liberty,  there- 
fore, consists  in  putting  sucli  a  restraint 
upon  your  governments,  and  upon  indi- 
viduals, that  they  can  not  touch  your 
rights  or  your  UhertiesP 

Hexry  Clay. 

Letter  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  Ashland 
Club,  on  his  birthday : 

AsHLAXD,  Sept.  2,  1843. 

My  DeaPv  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  select  a 
subject  for  one  of  your  tracts,  which, 
treated  in  your  popular  and  condensed 
way,  I  think  would  be  attended  with 
great  and  good  efifect.  I  mean  Atcli- 
tion. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  ultras  of  that 
party  are  extremely  mischievous,  and 
are  hurrying  on  the  country  to  fearful 
consequences.     They  are  not  to  be  con- 
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ciliated  by  the  Whigs.  Engrossed  with 
a  single  idea,  they  care  for  nothing  else. 

And  yet  they  would  see  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  precipitate 
the  nation  into  absolute  ruin,  before  they 
would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  arrest  its 
career.  They  treat  worse,  denounce 
most,  those  who  treat  them  best,  who 
BO  far  agree  with  them  as  to  admit  slav- 
ery to  be  an  evil.  Witness  their  con- 
duct toward  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Adams, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  toward  me. 

I  will  give  you-  an  outline  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  1  would  handle  it.  Show 
the  origin  of  slavery;'  trace  its  intro- 
duction to  the  British  government ;  show 
how  it  is  disposed  of  by  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  that  it  is  left  exclusively 
to  the  States,  except  in  regard  to  fugi- 
tives, direct  taxes  and  repi-eseutation. 
Show  that  the  agitation  of  the  question 
in  the  free  States  will  first  destroy  all 
'harmony,  and  finally  lead  to  disunion — 
poverty  and  perpetual  war — the  exter- 
mination of  the  African  race — ultimate 
military  despotism. 

But  the  great  aim  and  object  of  your 
tract  should  be  to  arouse  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  free  States  against  Aboli- 
tion! .  Depict  the  consequences  to  them 
of  immediate  abolition.  The  slaves  be- 
ing free,  would  be  dispersed  throughout 
the  UniDu ;  they  would  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  free  laborer — with  the 
American,  the  Irish,  the  German  —  re- 
duce his  wages,  be  confounded  with  him, 
and  affect  his  moral  and  social  standmg. 
And  as  the  ultras  go  both  for  Abolition- 
ism and  amalgamation,  show  that  their 
object  is  to  unite  in  marriage  the  labor- 
ing white  man  and  black  woman,  to  re- 
duce the  white  laboring  man  to  the  des- 
pised and  degraded  condition  of  the 
black  man. 

I  would  show  their  opposition  to  co- 
lonization. Show  its  humane,  religious, 
and  patriotic  aim.  That  they  are  those 
whom  God  has  separated.  Why  do 
Abolitionists  oppose  colonization  ?  To 
keep  and  air  algamate  together  two  races 
in  violation  of  God's  will,  and  keep  the 
blacks  here,  that  they  may  interfere  with, 
degrade,  and  debase  the  laboring  whites ! 
Show  that  the  British  government  is  co- 
operating with  the  Abolitionists  for  the 


purpose  of  dissolving  tlie  Union.  I  »**» 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  will  do  great 
good.  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  this 
subject.  Hexey  Clay. 

Five  years  earlier  than  this,  (1838,) 
the  U.  S.  Senate  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Clay  : 

Itesolved,,  That  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  ceded  by  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the  United 
States,  domestic  slavery  existed  in  l)Oth 
of  those  States,  including  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory, and  that,  as  it  still  continues  in 
both  of  them,  it  could  not  be  abolished 
within  the  District,  without  a  viola- 
tion of  that  good  faith  which  was  im- 
plied in  the  cession,  and  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  territory ;  nor,  unless  com- 
pensation were  made  to  the  proprietors 
of  slaves,  without  a  manifest  infringe- 
ment of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nor  without 
exciting  a  degree  of  just  alarm  and  ap- 
prehension in  the  States  recognizing  slav- 
ery, far  transcending  in  mischievous  ten- 
dency any  possible  benefit  which  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  abolition. 

Besolved.,  therefore,  That  it  is  the  deli- 
berate judgment  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  ought  not 
to  be  abolished  T\'ithin  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  it  earnestly  hopes  that 
all  sincere  friends  of  the  Union,  and  of 
harmony,  and  general  tranquillity,  will 
cease  to  agitate  this  disturbing  question. 


What    is   the    Constitution  ? 

ABOLITION   AUTHOEITT   TWO   YEAES  AGO. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  St^ies 
is  a  compact  of  Union  adopted  by  the 
thirteen  original  colonies  in  1787-8,  and 
'90,  -and  as  equal  parties  to  which  twen- 
ty more  States  have  since  been  admit- 
ted, all  to  equal  rights. 

ItAvas  in  the  beginning  optional  wiib 
each  State  whether  it  should  adopt  th 
Constitution  or  not,  as  is  sh  own  by  t 
fact  that  Rhode  Island  did  not  ratify 
and  was  not  one  of  the  United  St 
until  the    twenty-ninth   of    3Iay,    1 
which  was  more  than  a    vear  after 
inauguration  of  our  first  Pi-esident. 

This   compact   derives    its   aut) 
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^om  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  that  rntilied  it,  each  in  its 
sovereign  capacity  in  Convention  assem- 
bled. 

Its  preamble  declares  that  it  is  or- 
dained "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insm-e  domestic 
tranquillity^  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  v^elfare^  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  posterity ;"  and  by  a 
continued  and  strict  observance  of  it  in 
all  its  parts,  we  might  still  have  enjoy- 
ed under  it  all  those  blessings. 

Tliis  article  is  intended  to  vindicate 
the  inviolability  of  this  Constitution  by 
■which  alone  was  formed  our  Union — 
which  is  in  itself^  "  our  government" — 
the  rampart  of  our  freedom,  the  rubicon 
of  our  rights,  and  the  palladium  of  om' 
liberties,  by  the  authority  of  which  the 
very  men  who  seek  to  exceed  its  powers 
hold  office  under  \\,^  and  "  without  which 
neither  party  nor  nation,  nor  liberty  can 
.exist."  (See  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Aug. 
22,  1861.) 


WASHriSrGTO^^'S     WAEISTNG    AGAESTST     DE- 
STEOYI]S"a   THE    COXSTITUTIOISr. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  country, 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  mtrusted 
with  its  administration,  to  confine  them- 
selves within  their  respective  constitu- 
tional spheres,  avoiding,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to 
encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one, 
and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A 
just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and 
proneness  to  abuse  it  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  of  this  position.  The  neces- 
sity of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise 
of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  dis- 
tributing it  into  different  depositories, 

AND  CONSTITUTING   EACH  THE  GUARDIAN 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  WEAL,  AGAINST  INVASION 

BY  THE  OTHERS,  lias   bccn  cviuccd  by 
experiments,  ancient  and  modern  *  some 


of  them  in  our  own  country,  and  uude? 
our  owm  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis-. 
tribution  or  modification  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  be^  in  any  particular, 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend 
ment  in  the  w^ay  which  the  Constt 
tution  designates.  But  Let  there  be 
no  change  by  usurpation  ;  for  though 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  good,  it  is  the  customary  wea- 
po?!  by  which  free  govermnents  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance,  in  permanent  evil, 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. —  George 
Washingt07i. 


iLVDISON's     VIEWS     OP     CONSTITUTION.  .. 
LITfllTATIONS. 

.  .  .  To  hold  the  union  of  tr 
States  as  the  basis  of  their  peace  and 
happiness  ;  to  support  the  Constitution, 
which  is  the  cement  of  Union,  as  iGell  in, 
its  limitations  as  in  its  authorities  ;  to 
respect  the  rights  and  avthorities  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people^  as  equaJhj 
incorporated  vnth^  and  essential  to  the 
success  of^  the  general  system  /  to  avoid 
the  slightest  interference  vjith  the  rights 
of  conscience,  or  the  functions  of  reli- 
gion, so  loisely  exempted  from  civil  juris- 
^Uction;  to  preserve,  to  their  full  energy, 
the  other  salutaiy  provisions  in  behalf 
oi  private  and  p)ersonal  rights,  and  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  As  far  as  sen- 
timents and  intentions  such  as  these  can 
aid  the  fulfillment  of  my  duty,  they  will 
be  a  resource  which  can  not  fail  me. — 
President  James  Madison. 


the    rights    op   MINORITIES. 

All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred 
principle,  that,  though  tlie  will  of  the 
majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that 
will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable  ; 
that  the  minority  possess  her  equal  rights, 
lohich  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  vio- 
late loould  be  oppression. — Thomas  Jej 
ferson. 
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PAPERS  FROM  THE  SOCIETY 


Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge, 


SPEECH    OF   MR.    TURPIE, 


DELIVEKED    IN   THE 


SMATE  OP  THE  UlflTED  STATES,  FEB.  7,  186a 


"iniEN  A  PARTY   IN  POWER  VIOLATES  THE  CONSTITUTION"  AND  DISREGARDS 
STATE-RIGHTg,   PLAIN  MEN  WILL  READ   PAMPHLETS." 

BEAD  -DISCUSS-DIFFUSE. 


OFFICE  OP  THE  SOCIETY, 

No.  13  PARK  ROW,  ^EW-YoRi<. 
I  C.  MASON",  CoE.  Sec'y., 

Teeastoer,  LORING  ANDREWS,     J  To  whom  aU  communications  may  be  addreawd 


President,    Prof.  S.  F.  B.  MORSE, 
Secretary,   WM.  McMURRAY, 


Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  citizens  in  the  various 
cities,  counties,  and  villages  of  this  and  other  States,  who  approve 
of  the  objects  expressed  in  this  Constitution,  that  thev  organ" ze 
auxiliary  societies,  and  open  communication  with  the  New- York 
Societv,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  circulating  our  papers.        J 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  TUEPIE. 


Mr,  Peesidext,  it  would  be  well  at  first 
tlioaglit,  it  would  seem,  it  the  whole 
ATorld  could  exist  under  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  a  vast  economy 
in  the  maintenance  of  foreign  relations. 
It  would  dis])ense  forever  with  the  armies 
and  navies  of  the  globe,  the  eternal  wit- 
ness^es  of  national  jealousy.  It  would 
settle  forever  the  great  question  of  the 
balance  of.  power.  In  the  community, 
however,  it  has  been  ordered  that  the 
interest  of  the  whole  is  best  promoted 
(:»y  the  pursuit  of  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  particular  sphere.  The 
.self-interest  of  nations  and  of  communi- 
ties has  demanded  separation  and  diifer- 
ent  nationalities — separation  not  to  be 
avoided  by  identity  of  language,  by  iden- 
tity of  religion,  by  geographical  contig- 
uity— not  to  be  avoided  in  any  event 
where  the  true  and  real  interests  of  the 
community  may  dictate  it. 

I  do  not  say  this,  sir,  in  justification 
of  the  crime  of  secession,  but  I  say  it  to 
show  how  entirely  imbecile  and  weak  is 
the  plea  for  national  unity,  founded  only 
upon  the  circumstance  of  geographical 
contiguity,  and  the  identity  of  race,  of 
religion,  and  of  language.  Self-interest 
divides  and  it  separates.  The  American 
Union  was  formed  on  the  principle  of 
different  interests  of  local  communities, 
being  protected  and  more  effectually  pro- 
tected by  that  Union  than  by  any  other 
means.  It  was  formed  upon  the  sole  idea 
that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  people  should  not  be  interfered  with 
bv  the  General  Government  so  created. 

'  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  imaginary 
lines  not  being  sufiicierft  to  divide  nation- 
alities. Sir,  the  line  which  divides  your 
own  State  from  the  Canadas  is  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  by  the  compass  of  the 
nnrveyor.     Its  virtue,  its  power,  its  effi- 


ciency, are  as  well  known  to  evei  y  negro- 
larcenous  fanatic  in  this  country  as  it  is 
to  that  pleasant  speaker  of  parables  who 
darkens  the  Presidential  mansion  with  his 
shadow  and  yet  refuses  to  recognize  the 
efficiency  of  a  line  thus  drawn.  If  we 
would  preserve  national  integrity,  if  we 
would  extend  and  keep  expanded  the 
national  domain,  we  shall  have,  above 
all  things,  to  show  that  the  interests  of 
communities,  the  interests  of  States,  the 
interests  of  Territories,  the  interests  of 
the  future  population  who  are  to  inhabit 
this  country,  will  be  best  subserved  and 
protected  by  a  national  Government. 
The  moment  you  abandon  that  doctrine, 
the  moment  the  Federal  Government, 
under  any  excuse,  under  any  pretense 
whatever,  interferes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  it  no  longer  consults  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple and  the  self-niterest  of  separate  com- 
munities composing  it,  you  destroy  the 
only  tie  which  can  bind  them  to  our 
nationality. 

The  States  made  the  Union ;  the  Union 
did  not  make  the  States.  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  dogma  that  the 
States  have  no  status  out  of  the  Union 
to  say  that  the  States  existed  before  the 
Union,  and  must  have  existed  out  of  it. 
The  Union  was  formed  solely  upon  -the 
idea  that  certain  rights  should  be  re- 
served. What  rights  are  they?  The 
right  of  life,  of  liberty,  of  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ;  the  right  of  property,  its 
acquisition,  its  possession,  its  disposition 
after  the  death  of  the  o-UTier ;  the  right 
of  freedom  of  the  press  ;  the  toleration 
of  religious  opinion ;  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  ;  all  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  political,  domestic,  and  social  rela- 
tions are  among  those  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people,  and  can  not  bo 


interfered  with  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  any  manner  Avhatever.  If  ftiere 
had  not  been  snch  a  reservation  the 
Union  never  could  have  existed  ;  and  if 
that  reservation  be  destroyed,  the  Union 
will  perish  with  its  destruction. 

The  guardians  of  these  rights — you 
may  call  them  States,  you  may  call  them 
by  whatever  name  you  wish — can  be 
nothing  less  than  sovereign.  The  idea 
that  any  paramount  authority  may  exist 
as  to  these  rights  destroys  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  rights  themselves,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  sovereignty  of  the  community 
which  is  bound  to  protect  and  assert 
them.  Hence,  in  the  constitution  of  my 
State,  and  yours,  of  all  the  States,  the 
crime  of  treason  against  the  State  is  de- 
fined and  punished.  Treason  can  not 
be  committed  against  less  than  a  sover- 
eignty ;  and  I  hold  that  the  States  them- 
selves have  enacted,  and  as  sovereigns 
prescribed,  the  punishment  for  treason 
against  the  rights  reserved  to  them  and 
their  people. 

I  do  not  wdsh  to  wrest  this  docti'ine 
to  my  own  destruction,  or  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  any  who  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Government.  I  know  that 
the  individuals,  the  officers  of  a  State, 
may  commit  treason  against  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  that  the  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  commit 
treason  against  the  States.  The  rights, 
the  duties,  and  the  dangers  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  mutual 
and  reciprocal.  There  should  be  no  tres- 
pass either  upon  the  one  hand  or  the 
other.  The  crime  of  treason  may  be 
committed  against  State  government  as 
well  as  against  Federal  authority. 

There  are  many  crimes,  however, 
against  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
against  the  rights  of  the  people  which 
are  below  the  grade  of  treason.  There 
are  misdemeanors,  offenses  less  than  trea- 
son. There  are  vile  frauds,  there  are 
most  contemptible  and  cow^ardly  impo- 
sitions, as  fatal  to  State  dignity  and  State 
sovereignty  as  treason  itself  The  pro- 
position embodied  in  this  bill  is  one  of 
that  character.  It  is  worse  than  a  crime. 
It  is  worse  than  a  crime  because  it  lacks 
the  boldness  of  execution.  It  is  meaner 
than  a  crime  because  you  can  not  fasten 


I  it  upon  the  person  who  seeks  to  per- 
j  petrate  it,  or  upon  the  power  which 
j  seeks  to  commit  it.  What  is  this  pro- 
j  position  ?  It  is  a  pro])Osition  to  inter- 
fei-e  with  the  rights  of  property  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  to  interfere  in  the 
most  powerful  manne]- — to  interfere  by 
an  appeal  to  the  basest  passion  of  hu- 
manity, the  love  of  money.  The  loyalty 
of  Missouri,  it  seems,  has  been  weighed 
and  measured.  It  is  worth  ten  millions 
in  cash 'or  twenty  millions  on  credit.  I 
will  not  pursue  the  tenor  of  this  thought. 
It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  people 
of  a  great  State  to  say  any  thing  further 
about  it ;  nor  will  I  vote  the  value  of  a 
penny  to  bribe  the  legislative  or  popu- 
lar action  of  the  State  of  Missoi\ri,  upon 
the  subject  of  their  domestic  institutions, 
in  any  Avay  whatever. 

This  is  a  direct  bribe  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  under  tlie  author-' 
ity  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  leg- 
islative and  popular  action  against  the 
rights  of  propQj'ty  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. If  you  can  buy  the  property 
rights  of  Missouri,  f^ou  can  purchase 
any  others.  What  reasons  are  assign- 
ed for  this  most  extraordinary  conduct? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  Missouri 
is  willing.  Does  that  change  our  con- 
stitutional obligations  as  Senators  and 
conservators  oi'  the  Federal  compact  ? 
Does  that  give  us  the  right  to  intervene 
or  interfere?  We  are  told  that  the 
fidelity  of  Missouri  to  the  Union  is  to 
depend  upon  the  result  of  the  bill  now 
pending.  I  heard  with  regret  the  Sen- 
ator from  that  State  [Mr.  Henderson] 
say  that  unless  this  bill  passed,  he  would 
not  say  what  the  result  would  be,  but 
he  feared  it ;  that  he  should  leave  the 
State  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
Union ;  intimating  that  the  State  might 
leave  the  Union  if  this  bill  was.  not 
passed. 

Mr.  Henderson.    Mr.  President — 

The  Vice-President.  Does  the  Swi- 
ator  from  Indiana  give  way  ? 

Mr.  TuRPiE.  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  Senator,  I  will  not. 

Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  any  such  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  Senate.  I  will 
not  under  such  a  threat,  as  I  take  it,  do 
so  great  an  injustice  to  the  people  of 


Missouri,  or  to  those  of  Indiana,  as  to 
vote  for  a  measure  of  this  character. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  trium])h  of 
the  Federal  cause  is  to  be  affected  either 
in  Missouri  or  elsewhere  by  the  defeat 
or  the  success  of  this  bill.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  undertaken  a  sublime 
task,  the  restoration  of  our  nationality. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  doubt 
the  success  of  that  effort?  I  do  not. 
I  never  have.  There  is  a  God  in  heaven 
for  the  brave.  I  believe  that  ho  power 
short  of  that  which  arrested  Saul  on  his 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus 
can  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that 
result.  I  believe  that  no  legislation  as 
suggested  by  this  bill  can  retard  or  ac- 
celerate the  result. 

The  Administration,  to  be  sure,  are 
laboring  under  difficulties  every  day  in- 
creasing. France,  England,  Horace 
Greeley,  and  the  other  great  powders 
[laughter]  are  to  be  watched  and  con- 
ciliated ;  McClellan,  the  patriot  without 
a  peer,  is  to  be  crushec^out  and  forgot- 
ten ;  Giddings  and  Garrison,  and  other 
domestic  enemie^of  the  country's  peace, 
are  to  be  pensioned  and  provided  for ; 
the  Porters,  by  land  and  sea,  are  to  be 
punished  ;  the  rebels  are  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  Str.te  of  Missouri ;  and  the 
draft  is  yet  to  be  enforced  in  Massa- 
chusetts. These  are  most  arduous  la- 
bors, and  I  bespeak  for  those  who  have 
undertaken  them  not  only  the  cooper- 
ation of  their  friends,  but  the  sympathy 
of  their  political  opponents,  and  the 
neutrality  at  least  of  all  the  world  and 
the  balance  of  mankind.     [Laughter.] 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  what  the 
Administration  has  undertaken  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  great  popular  task 
of  the  country.  Senators  are  continu- 
ally saying  here,  day  after  day,  that  un- 
less the  country  is  saved  during  this 
Administration,  it  can  not  be  saved  at 
all.  I  am  of  the  contrary  opinion.  I 
think  that,  as  far  as  the  present  Admin- 
istration is  concerned,  the  Executive  has 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  both 
sections  of  this  land.  He  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fan- 
atical abolition  notions  of  the  New- 
tEngland  school.     It  would  be  impossi- 


ble for  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  to 
o]#rate  harmoniously  and  effectually 
during  the  existence  of  this  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
country  any  good,  or  taking  any  im- 
portant step  towards  a  final  restoration 
of  the  political  relations  formerly  exist- 
ing between  these  States. 

A    UNION   WORTH    HAVING. 

I  know,  sir,  that  Senators  are  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  Union.  I  do 
,not  wish  to  be  exceeded  by  any  man  in 
my  devotion  to  the  American  Union.  I 
have  spoken  for  the  Union ;  I  have  writ- 
ten for  the  Union  ;  I  have  fought  and 
acted  for  the  Union  when  those  who 
now  claim  to  be  its  ardent  friends  were 
willing,  under  certain  contingencies,  to 
let  it  slide.  But  I  ask  you,  sir,  what  do 
Senators  mean  by  the  Union  ?  It  is  by 
what  they  mean,  not  what  they  say, 
that  Ave  must  judge  them.  If  it  is 
meant  by  the  Union  to  purchase  the 
negro  slaves  of  Missouri  or  elsewhere, 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  the  people's 
money  and  the  public  Treasury,  I  am 
not  for  it.  If  you  mean  by  the.  Union 
the  support  of  these  fugitive  contra- 
bands, these  pariahs  of  the  3outh  who 
escape  within  our  military  limits,  and 
the  feeding  and  clothing  of  these  crea- 
tures, to  the  desertion,  starvation,  and 
destitution  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Army — if  you  mean  that  by  the 
Union,  I  am  not  for  it.  If  you  mean  by 
the  Union  the  absorption  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  people  I  am  not 
for  it.  But  if  you  mean  by  the  Union 
the  restoration  of  the  national  authority 
upon  every  foot  of  the  national  soil ;  if 
you  mean  by  the  Union  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  fame  and  of  the  na- 
tional flag;  the  flag  which  waved  at 
Bunker  Hill,  at  Saratoga,  at  Yorktown, 
at  Palo  Alto,  at  Chepultepec,  at  Shiloh, 
and  at  Donelson — that  fla^  with  not  a 
stripe  obliterated,  and  with  every  star 
undimmed  ;  the  only  flag  in  the  world 
which  floats  over  a  limited  Government 
and  a  free  people — if  you  mean  that  by 
the  Union,  I  am  for  it  now  and  forever. 

But,  sir,  it  is  said  as  an  additional 
reason  why  we  should  pass  this  mea* 
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ure,  that  it  will  aid  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  emaneipatioTi.  The  object  is 
said  to  be  humane  and  philanthropic. 
It  may  be  extremely  charitable  ;  but  I 
ask  you,  sir,  why  has  Congress,  why 
has  the  General  Government  exclusively 
confined  its  charities  to  Africans  in  ser- 
vitude, and  to  the  wants  of  the  negro 
race  ?  Are  there  no  other  sufferers  upon 
whom  this  money  might  be  expended  ? 
Whole  regiments  now  serving  under  the 
flag  of  your  country  have  gone  upaid  for 
months.  The  wives  and  children  of  sol- 
diers, a  vast  constituency  at  home,  are 
begging  daily  for  bread.  I  should  sooner 
vote  an  appropriation  of  ten  or  twenty 
millions  for  such  a  purpose  than  for  any 
purpose  presented  in  this  bill. 

THIS    MOVEMENT    UNNATURAL. 

What  is  our  action,  and  what  can  be 
its  result?  Do  you  call  this  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  President  ?  Do 
you  call  it  strengthening  the  Adminis- 
tration ?  Do  you  call  it  filling  up  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  and  encouraging  the 
Union  cause  ?  I  say  that  this  course  of 
conduct  can  bring  notliing  but  danger 
and  dishonor  upon  the  country.  It  will 
be  seen  that  millions  of  the  national 
treasury  are  squandered  for  abolition 
purposes  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  soldier  in  the  field  remains  un- 
paid, and  sometimes  unfed,  and  un- 
clothed. I  take  it,  that  Senators  would 
show  their  devotion  to  the  Union  in 
passing  by  such  measures  as  the  one  at 
present  urged,  and  giving  their  atten- 
tion solely  and  wholly  to  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  wants  of  that 
large  constituency  of  unpurchased  and 
unpurchasable  patriotism  which  has 
shown  its  love  of  country  by  bearing 
arms  in  the  field.  Talk  about  the  loyal- 
ty of  Missouri — ^the  purchased  love  of 
the  prostitute ;  one  that  has  to  be 
bought  with  money,  and  paid  for  with 
money !  Would  you  foster  and  cherish 
that  feeling,  if  such  exists?  I  would 
not  dishonor  the  State  by  saying  that  I 
believe  in  its  existence ;  but  would  you 
foster  and  cherish  that  mercenary  affec- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  t*he  interests 
of  all  those  portions  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens who  are  demanding   this  money, 


and  demanding,  in  fact,  all  the  resources 
and  support  of  the  Government  which 
we  can  possibly  give  them  ? 

Why  should  there  be  an  intervention 
and  interference  in  the  case  of  Missouri? 
Pennsylvania  and  New-York  were  for- 
merly slave  States.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  a  large  amount  of  capital 
was  invested  in  those  States  in  slave 
property.  The  institution  has  disap- 
peared from  those  States,  and  how  ? 
By  virtue  of  the  voluntary  legislative 
action  of  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives. I  ask  Senators,  why  should 
the  slaveholders  of  Missouri  be  paid  for 
their  property  out  of  the  national 
treasury  any  more  than  the  slavehold- 
ers of  New- York  and  Pennsylv^ania?  I 
ask  those,  particularly,  diftering  with 
me  in  political  faith ;  I  ask  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  built  up  political  fortunes 
upon  their  pretended  hatred  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  their  pretended  opposition 
to  Southern  rights,  why  they  now  pro- 
pose to  tax  the  free  people  of  the  loyal 
North  and  South  ;  why  they  propose  to 
tax  the  national  treasury  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  the  slaveholder,  the  slave- 
breeder,  and  the  slave-driver,  of  Missou- 
ri? 

Sir,  the  State  w^hich  I  in  part  repre- 
sent will  yield  to  no  State  in  the  Con- 
federacy in  its  devotion  to  the  Union. 
Indiana,  the  gift  of  Virginia  to  the  na- 
tion, loves  the  Union  for  the  giver's 
sake.  She  hopes  yet  to  see  the  mother 
of  States  and  statesmen  restored  and 
reconciled  to  all  her  children.  Although 
the  people  of  Indiana,  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  existence  of  war  by  the  act  of 
the  public  enemy,  at  any  time  before 
the  Federal  flag  was  fired  upon  by  the 
traitor-band  of  South-Carolina  at  Sum- 
ter, would  have  accepted  the  Crittenden 
proposition,  the  Border  State  proposi- 
tion, or  any  of  those  propositions,  as  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  sections,  yet  when  war  came,  she 
waged  war ;  not  because  she  desired  it, 
but  because  she  believed  we  must  hare 
war,  or  worse;  we  must  either  have 
war  or  a  dissevered  nationality;  we 
must  have  (Mther  war  or  abandon  the 
Government  to  its  enemies.  Indiana 
still  fallows  the  flag  of  the  Union.    The 
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bones  of  her  gallant  sons,  fallen  in  this 
great  struggle,  mingle  in  the  soil  of 
every  battle-field  from  Missouri  to  the 
Rappahanock.  Indiana  now  is  not  for 
war — she  never  has  been  ;  she  is  not  for 
peace ;  she  is  not  for  either  of  these 
things,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end — 
that  end,  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  unity  of  the  States.  If  the  war 
is  not  waged  with  that  purpose,  I  am 
for  peace  to-day.  If  it  is  found  that 
that  purpose  is  impracticable  or  impos- 
sible, I  am  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
this  moment. 

PEACE  AND  UNION  THE  END  OF  THE 
WAR. 

Sir,  the  people  of  Indiana  have  not 
gone  into  this  contest  blindfolded. 
They  surveyed  the  whole  field.  They 
counted  the  cost.  They  knew  what  it 
would  cost  to  make  the  eifort.  They 
knew  it  would  cost  more  not  to  make 
it.  They  are  not  for  separation.  They 
are  for  national  integrity  at  whatever 
cost,  and  by  whatever  means,  whether 
belligerent  or  pacific,  by  which  that 
object  may  be  effected.  If  mediation 
is  to  be  proposed  as  a  settlement, 
the  people  of  Indiana  will  ask  why 
the  mediation  of  Kew-York,  of  New- 
Jersey,  of  Kentucky,  of  Illinois;  why 
the  mediation  of  these  sovereignties 
should  not  be  received  and  accepted, 
as  well  as  the  mediation  of  France 
or  England,  either  in  regard  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  or  the  policy  with 
which  it  may  be  conducted.  They  will 
ask  why  was  Crittenden  rejected  as  a 
mediator  and  any  one  else  preferred  ? 
That  they  will  ask,  and  they  will  re- 
quire an  answer.  As  dear  as  the  Union 
is  to  Indiana,  and  as  dear  as  it  is  to 
every  loyal  citizen,  it  is  not  of  more 
value  than  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  people.  The  same  treasure  and  the 
same  blood  that  I  should  be  willing  to 
expend  in  the  preservation  of  the  one, 
I  shall  spend  just  as  freely  in  the  securi- 
ty and  the  protection  of  the  other. 

Tjfflfi   MEASURE    OUGHT  TO    ALA&AJ    JllE 
STATES. 

It  is   asked,  but  it   is  has  not  beei^, 
auswered,  what  power  under  the  Con  = 


I  stitution  we  have  to  make  this  appro- 
priation. The  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
country,  when  he  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion inaugurating  this  policy,  and  since, 
has  declared  that  theie  Is  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  by  which  it  can 
be  carried  out  and  effected.  He  has 
admitted  that  it  is  extra-constitutional, 
and  beyond  the  powers  specified  in  that 
instrument.  Have  we  had  any  change 
in  the  Constitution  ?  How  could  a 
change  have  been  effected?  We  do 
not  distinguish  between  power  and 
authority.  Will  it  be  for  a  moment 
claimed  that  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Union  has  any  more  author- 
ity than  the  one  who  preceded  him,  or 
the  one  before  that  ?  It  can  not  be. 
He  may  have  more  power.  How  has 
he  achieved  that  power  ?  By  calling 
into  his  hand  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  by  largely  increasing  the  army 
"and  navy;  but  it  has  given  him  no 
shadow  of  authority  more  than  that 
which  was  possessed  by  his  predeces- 
sors. 

This  appropriation  is  asked  for  under 
the  war  power.  It  is  claimed  by  Sena- 
tors to  be  necessary  to  crush  out  the 
rebellion,  to  vindicate  the  national  law 
and  the  national  authority  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  This  war  power  is  a  most 
singular  article.  India-rubber  has  had 
some  reputation  heretofore  for  being 
elastic;  gold  and  silver  for  being  malle- 
able and  ductile;  but  sir,  they  must 
yield  to  this  war  power  in  all  those 
qualities.     Why,  sir,  it 

"  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

WAR  POWER  A  COVER  FOR  REVOLUTION. 

The  President  is  the  first  great  reser- 
voir of  this  war  power.  He  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Kavy. 
Why  is  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Xavy  ?  Because  he  is  Pres- 
ident, and  not  for  any  other  reason.  I 
take  it  to  be  a  settled  principle  of  the 
Government  that  the  military  is  always 
subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  I  take 
it  that  the  powers  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  are  subordinate  to  the  powers 
of  the  President ;  and  that  an  yet  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  against  the  Consti- 
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lution  and  beyond  the  Constitution  can  I 
not  be  justified  any  more  than  can  an 
act  of  tlie  President.  The  vrav  powers 
of  both  Congress  and  the  President  are 
subordmate  to  civil  authority.  The 
President  is  said  to  be  the  grand  recep- 
tacle of  these  war  powers.  The  heads 
of  departments  have,  of  course,  some 
of  them.  Some  are  claimed  for  Con- 
gress. We  are  now  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise our  share  of  these  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The 
Governors  of  the  States  have  claimed 
some  of  these  powers.  They  have  been 
distributed  down  to  a  multitude,  whom 
no  man  can  number,  of  provost  -  mar- 
shals, scattered  in  every  village  between 
the  two  oceans,  except  Ceredo  and 
Oberlin,  which,  being  inhabited  wholly 
by  white  and  black  Africans,  needed  no 
such  guardians  of  loyalty. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  power — this 
war  power  of  the  Constitution  —  so 
much  so,  that  I  doubt  its  existence  alto- 
gether. It  is  a  myth  ;  it  is  a  fiction ; 
it  has  no  existence.  The  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  laid  down  what  this  power  is. 
He  says  it  is  the  power  on  his  part  to 
do  any  thing  which  he  may  consider 
necessary  to  crush  the  rebellion.  That 
is  the  only  limit  to  it  —  his  own  discre- 
tion. Can  he  lengthen  his  own  term  of 
office  ?  Most  certainly  he  can  under  the 
war  power,  if  he  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  crush  the  rebellion.  Can  he  in- 
crease his  pay  ?  Most  certainly  he  can, 
just  as  easily  as  he  can  issue  a  proclama- 
tion affecting  the  rights  of  property  in 
any  of  the  States.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  power,  and  there  can  be  none.  I 
take  it,  sir,  that  when  you  thus  place 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  to 
control  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
purse  of  a  great  nation,  without  restric- 
tion and  without  limit,  you  have  erect- 
ed a  military  despotism.  You  call  him 
the  President.  In  France  he  is  called 
the  Emperor  ;  in  Austria,  the  Emperor  ; 
in  Russia,  tbe  Czar.  The  American 
Czar  will  find  no  serfs  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  It  is  not  proposed  to  surren- 
der the  most  sacred  rights  which  were 
reserved  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
t^  Constitution  to  the  States  and  to  the 


people ;  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
their  destruction. 

Why,  sir,  under  this  war  power  you 
may  exercise  any  authority  whatever. 
It  is  useless  for  us  to  say  that  an  act 
does  not  conduce  to  the  crushing  of  the 
rebellion;  if  the  Executive  ^Am^s  differ- 
ently, that  is  the  law.  I  think  that  the 
defeat  of  this  Missouri  bill  will  strength 
en  the  Federal  Government,  not  only  in 
Missouri,  but  elsewhere.  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated ;  but  if  Congress,  to  whom 
is  deputed  a  part  of  this  remarkable 
power,  thinks  difierently,  away  goes 
your  safeguard  on  the  Treasury,  and 
away  go  all  the  restrictions  and  limits 
which  have  been  thrown  around  the 
rights  of  property  in  the  several  States,' ■ 
an^  the  Constitution,  instead  of  being' 
a  living  ordinance,  becomes  only  a 
"  quiet  dogma  of  the  past." 

Wliat  will  be  the  effect  of  this  cou- 
tinual  interference  and  intervention  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  people  ?  What 
has  been  its  effect  already  ?  Do  we  not 
read  it  in  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  As 
far  as  one  act,  treason,  is  concerned,  the 
officers  and  people  of  certain  States  have 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  far  as  the  other  act  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  proposed  not  to  take  up 
arms,  but  to  interfere  and  intervene  by 
the  power  of  the  purse  with  the  domes- 
tic institutions  of  the  States.  That 
power,  that  inference  is  no  more  to  be 
justified  than  the  other.  Much  hasi 
been  accomplished  by  indirection  sinca- 
the  commencement  of  the  present  poli-' 
cy,  which  no  man  could  have  justified 
or  accomplished  directly.  We  find  our- 
selves  now  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
war  where  abolition  is  coincident  with 
military  success,  simply  by  this  same 
method  of  indirection.  Forces  have ; 
been  called  out,  arms  have  been  placed 
in  their  hands  ostensibly  and  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  nation- 
al Government  against  the  treason  of 
certain  States,  and  after  they  have  been 
so  called  out,  by  this  same  indirection, 
the  whole  force  is  converted  from  its 
original  intention,  and  a  crusade  is  un- 
dertaken and  waged  against  the  very 
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rights  which  the  General  Government 
is  bound  to  protect ;  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  of  the  General  Government 
are  mutual.  The  General  Government 
guarantees  to  the  States  a  republican 
form  of  Government.  It  guarantees  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  rights  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  it  can  not  in- 
terfere with  those  rights  without  aban- 
doning its  constitutional  limitations, 
and  without  a  breach  of  the  guarantees 
which  it  gave  the  State  at  the  time  of 
her  admission. 

Hence  there  are  no  circumstances 
which  would  induce  me  to  vote  for  the 
bill  under  consideration.  I  regard  it  as 
a  violation  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
people  of  Missouri.  I  regard  it  as, a 
violation  of  constitutional  obligations 
upon  our  part ;  and  let  me  say  that  while 
we  are  waging  a  war  for  the  law*,  we 
ought  to  wage  it  under  the  law,  and  we 
ought  not  to  violate  the  law.  With- 
out the  law  there  is  no  transgression. 
Without  law  there  is  no  rebellion.  And 
if  Congress  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment insist  upon  a  breach,  a  serious  in- 
fraction of  the  Constitution  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  any  of  the  States,  we 
can  not  tell  how  far  that  breach  may  go, 
or  can  tell  what  effect  it  may  have 
upon  the  whole  character  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  say  nothing,  sir,  now,  of  that  new 
treason  which  we  have  .heard  whispered 
in  high  places,  that  the  army  of  the 
Union  is  to  be  recalled,  that  there  is  to 
be  no  further  effort  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment^ but  that  the  force  is  all  to  be  ex- 
hausted for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
Administration.  I  say  nothing  about 
that  except  this,  as  far  as  the  State 
which  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  abandon  the  Union  ;  we 
are  not  yet  disposed  to  accept  separation 
as  a  necessity;  we  are  not  disposed  to  ac- 
cept separation  as  an  alternative  rather 
than  recognize  the  right  of  the  Southern 
States  to  a  peculiar  species  of  property. 
No,  sii* ;  I  charge  Senators  to  avoid  this 
crime  against  nationality^  The  people  of 
the  North-west,  the  people  of  the  great 
central  States  have  recently  decided  upon 
these  very  questions.     In  those  States 


there  was  no  contest  as  to  whether  the 
integrity  of  the  Government  should  be 
maintained.     The  question  in  the  late 
canvass  related  to  whether  there  should 
be  a  change  of  its  form  by  our  own 
agency.     Upon  that  question  the  verdict 
of  Indiana,  of  Illinois,  of  Ne\r-Jersey, 
and  of  other  States,  was  rendered.  '  De- 
termining that,  while  the  Government 
should  be  supported,  while  it  should  re- 
ceive money,  while  it  should  receive  men 
from  the  States  guaranteeing  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  national  sovereignty,  there 
should  be  no  interference  whatever  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  rights 
of  the  States  themselves.    Let  not  Sena 
tors  mistake  this  as  the  verdict  or  as 
the  action  of  a  party.     As  far  as  the 
result  of  the  election  in  Indiana  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  distinctly  the  action  of 
the  people,  not  of  any  party,   againstr 
everypossible  discouragement  that  could 
be  thrown  upon  that  action.     Less  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  party  organization,  less 
attention  was   paid  to  party  drill  and 
party  instrumentalities,  than  in  any  con- 
test we  have  ever  had  in  the  North-west. 
It  was  a  pure,  plain  decision  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether,  for  any  purposes, 
the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  vio- 
lated ;  as  to  whether,  for  any  purposes;, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press',- 
freedom  of  debate  and  discussion  could 
be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  hand  of 
military  power.     That  was  the  question 
raised  and  decided.     Let  us  heed  that 
warning.    Let  us  retrace  our  steps.   Let . 
us  say  some  fault  has  been  committed. 
Let  us  heed  the  protest  which  the  States 
have  entered.    The  Federal  Government 
will  do  well  to  regard  it.     The  Govern- 
ment is  worth  more  than  this  Adminis- 
tration ;  it  is  worth  more  than  any  other. 
It  should  work  for  perpetuity.    It  should 
work  for  all  time  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  nation,  which  I  pray  may  exist 
forever  as  the  fathers  formed  it. 

TRICK  OP  THE  RADICAL  PA«TY  TO  DRAW 
CONSERVATIVES   INTO    WAR. 

At  an  eiarly  stage  of  the  political  con- 
test of  which  I  have  spoken,  great  efforts 
were  used  to  blind  the  people  as  to  the 
questions  really  at  issue.  The  Repub- 
lican party  in  my  State  disbanded  its 
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organization ;  it  claimed  to  be  no  party ; 
it  claimed  to  have  no  issue  but  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war ;  it  called  it- 
self "  Union ;"  and  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  same  canvass,  a  select  coterie  of 
negro  maniacs,  acting  under  semblance 
of  law,  calling  tliemselves  a  Grand  Jury 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  af 
fected  to  present  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  organization  as  disloyal  and  trai- 
torous to  the  country.  More  than  that, 
prominent  members  and  leaders  of  the 
party  all  over  the  State  were  arrested, 
and  without  cause  imprisoned.  I  my- 
self made  a  canvass  during  the  last  sum- 
mer under  threats,  every  day,  of  personal 
violence,  and  with  my  pockets  filled  with 
aionymous  letters  to  the  same  efiect. 
The  presses  of  the  party  were  closed,  in 
some  instances  ;  were  torn  down  and 
destroyed  in  others.  Ev^ery  effort  was 
made  even  in  that  State,  always  loyal, 
to  suppress  a  free,  clear,  plain  expression 
of  the  people ;  but  the  effort  failed.  The 
people  did  speak,  and  they  spoke. what 
I  have  here  said  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  Senators  have  disparaged 
here  the  discussion  of  party  questions. 
They  have  said:  "A  million  men  are  now 
in  the  field.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
fighting  side  by  side ;  with  them  there 
is  no  quarrel ;  with  them  there  is  no  dif- 
ference ;  why  can  there  not  be  unanimity 
and  friendship  here  ?"  I  ask  the  same 
question,  why  ?  Talk  about  parties ! 
How  do  you  make  parties  ?  How  are 
they  created  ?  You  can  not  make  them 
out  of  conventions  and  platforms.  They 
are  built  upon  issues.  That  is  the  way 
the  present  parties  are  formed  and  di- 
vided. Who  are  responsible  for  these 
issues  ?  The  Senators  to  my  right  [the 
Republicans]  and  their  political  associ- 
ates. When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  his  proclamation,  calling 
upon  the  military  force  of  the  country 
to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  na- 
tional flag  at  Fort  Sumter,  all  men  ral- 
lied, without  4istinction  of  party,  to  the 
support  of  that  banner.  There  was  lit- 
erally no  party.  And  when  Congress 
met  here  in  special  session,  in  the  sum- 
mer immediately  succeeding  the  procla- 
mation, the  same  unanimity  prevailed. 
Cy^ngress  then  said  that  this  war  s^iould 


I  not  be  prosecuted  in  the  spii  it  of  con- 
quest or  subjugation,  and  it  sliould  not 
interfere  with  the  rights,  the  dignity,  or 
the  institutions  of  the  States.  Congress 
adjourned ;  it  went  home  and  found  a 
united  constituency.  What  has  divided 
us?  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  Do  you  re- 
collect the  victory  of  Fort  Donelson  ? 
I  know  you  do.  You  recollect  with  what 
rejoicing  every  loyal  heart  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  success  of  tlie  Union 
arms.  Two  days  after  that  victory,  a 
special  message  was  submitted  to  the 
American  Congress.  What  was  it  ? 
Congratulating  the  people  on  the  return 
of  Tennessee  to  the  Union  ?  Inviting 
again  the  States  of  the  South  to  renew 
their  love  and  allegiance  to  the  General 
Government?  No,  sir.  It  was  con- 
fined to  the  sole  object  of  the  "  abolish- 
ment" of  African  slavery.  Why  "abol- 
ishment ?"  Why  not  say  "  abolition"  ? 
Because  then  the  measure  would  have 
been  christened  at  once  with  the  appro- 
bium  and  contempt  it  deserved.  An  ob 
solete  term,  a  word  almost  unheard  hith- 
erto in  the  language,  must  be  selected 
and  placed  in  this  message  to  discrimi- 
nate its  doctrines  from  the  disgraceful 
heresies  of  that  school  of  fanaticism, 
which  has  so  often  met  defeat  with  pro- 
clamation, and  made  victory  itself  al- 
most contemptible.  That  was  the  first 
thing  that  presented  these  issues  of  which 
Senators  complain.  Other  measures  of 
a  similar  character  rapidly  followe(^, 
which  have  made  party  in  this  country 
a  virtue  and  a  necessity. 

ABOLITION  THE   SOLE   ANIMUS    OF   THE 
RADICAL   PARTY. 

There  was  an  appropriation  here  at 
the  last  session  of  $1,000,000  for  aboli- 
tion purposes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Wlio  presented  it  ?  Who  voted 
for  it  ?  Who  carried  it  against  the  pro- 
test of  the  people  ?  The  Senators  to 
my  right ;  those  who  are  complaining 
about  party  discussions  and  party  feel- 
ing in  this  hall.  When  did  they  do 
it  ?  When  did  they  propose  to  squan- 
der this  vast  sum  to  gratify  the  fanati- 
cism of  a  section  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  for  which  they  claim  all 
the  loyalty  ?     It  was  when  a  rebel  army 
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was  threatening  the  possession  of  the  I 
capital  itself;  when,  from  the  dome  of 
this  structnre,  you  might  have  seen  the 
rebel  flag  floating — when  five  hundred 
thousand  men  were  in  arms  against  this 
Government.  It  was  at  such  a  time 
that  these  men  could  not  forget  the 
flesh-pots  of  Chicago,  but  must  insist 
upon  party  action  and  party  legislation. 
It  is  that  which  has  divided  a  once 
united  people.  There  is  no  other  cause 
whatever.  If  this  war  had  been  prose- 
cuted in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  com- 
menced, if  it  was  now  prosecuted  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  purpose  of  restoring 
nationality,  the  people  of  Indiana,  the 
people  of  other  States  would  require  no 
draft  to  certify  to  a  compelled  loyalty  ; 
they  would  follow  the  flag  of  the  Union 
in  myriads  more  countless  than  those 
svhich  followed  Peter  the  Hermit  to 
rescue  the  sepulcher  of  Christ  from  the 
infidel. 

But,  sir,  it  is  because  you  have  aban- 
doned the  original  policy  of  the  war, 
because  you  have  abandoned  the  consti- 
tutional mode  of  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Government,  that  you  have  divided  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States,  and  that  you 
have  again  sowed  the  seeds  of  party  de- 
bate and  discussion.  I  know  it  is  asked 
at  such  a  time  as  this  will  you  still  con- 
tinue these  wranglings  ?  Let  me  ask 
of  these  Senators,  will  they  postpone 
these  abolition  measures  which  have,  al- 
ready dishonored  and  ruined  the  coun- 
try to  so  great  an  extent ;  will  they 
postpone  this  thing  of  buying  negroes 
and  paying  for  them  out  of  the  public 
treasury ;  will  they  postpone  these  other 
enormities  ;  will  they  postpone  this  di- 
rect infraction  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Missouri  ?  If  they  will  jDOst- 
pone  these  things  we  will  postpone  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  not  otherwise  ;  and 
I  here  make  the  offer,  and  I  knoAv  that 
every  person  acting  politically  with  me 
will  accede  to  it,  that  we  bury  party ; 
that  we  forget  differences  ;  that  we 
cease  discussion  and  debate,  pvovided 
they  will  cease  the  presentation  and  ur- 
gency of  these  measures  with  which 
they  have  so  often  hitherto  disgraced 
the  country. 

It  would,  indeed,  sir,  be  a  felicitous 


thing  if  we  of  the  loyal  States  could 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  a  once 
united  people  and  say  there  was  no  blot 
on  our  escutcheon  ;  that  we  had  never 
transcended  constitutional  limits,  never 
stopped  to  interfere  with  the  constitu- 
tional reservation  of  the  rights  of  any 
of  the  States.  That  brings  me  to  the 
most  important  consideration  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill — the  one  I  have  already 
alluded  to — the  effect  of  this  policy  of 
interference  and  intervention.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  been  disastrous. 
If  I  had  the  power  to  blot  out  the 
words  most  hateful  to  me  in  the  history 
of  my  section,  I  would  erase  the  words 
"  Harper's  Ferry."  We  are  never  done 
reading  of  Federal  misfortunes  which 
have  clouded  Harper's  Ferry  ;  and 
why?  At  other  places  we  have  seen 
the  backs  of  the  rebels  ;  there  we  have 
shown  them  ours.  At  other  places  vic- 
tory has  perched  upon  our  eagles ;  at 
Harper's  Ferry  we  have  had  nothing 
but  disaster,  defeat,  and  discomfiture. 
It  is  the  place  where  first  was  raised  the 
hand  of  Northern  fanaticism  against  the 
reserved  rights  and  sovereignty  of  a 
great  State  of  this  Union.  It  is  a  spot 
consecrated  to  eternal  shame  and  in- 
famy ;  it  is  the  "  danmed  spot  that  will 
never  out."  Sumter  shall  equal  it  in  dis- 
honor ;  but  Sumter  followed.  This  may 
be  treason ;  but  it  is  truth  also.  If  our 
record  of  the  North  was  clear,  was  jDlain, 
was  unclouded,  with  what  wtue,  with 
what  force,  with  what  renewed  efficacy 
we  might  go  before  the  world  and  ask 
its  judgment  in  our  favor  in  regard  to 
the  present  contest.  Do  Senators  still 
desire  to  continue  to  agitate  this  most 
odious  doctrine  of  interference  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  ?  Do  they 
still  desire  to  continue  to  agitate  this 
dangerous  and  disgraceful  element  in 
the  political  history  of  the  country  ?  If 
they  do,  let  them  vote  for  the  Missouri' 
bill.         ^  I 

But,  sir,  if  Senators  desire  to  return 
to  the  constitutional  landmarks  ;  if  they 
desire  to  make  this  war  specially  for  the 
Union  and  for  nothing  else;  if  Senators 
desire  to  place  the  merits  of  this  contest 
wholly  and  solely  upon  the  question  of 
national  integrity,  let  us  defeat  this  bill  • 
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let  lis  say  to  Missouri :  '_'  If  slavery  is  an 
incubus  and  aii  evil,  it  is  one  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  respon- 
sible ;  it  is  one  for  which  the  people  of 
Indiana,  the  people  of  Virginia,  the  peo- 
])le  of  Kentucky,  the  people  of  no  State 
in  this  Union  are  answeral.)le,  except  the 
people  of  Missouri  themselves."  For 
good  or  for  evil  they  chose  this  institu- 
tion. They  liave  recognized,  cherished, 
fostered  and  supported  it ;  and  for  one, 
rejoiced  as  I  would  be  to  hear  of  its  dis- 
appearance, I  am  not  willing  to  lift  a 
finger  to  tax  my  people  or  the  national 
Treasury  in  aid  of  any  such  eleemosy- 
nary project.  We  can  find  other  uses 
for  the  public  treasure  more  consonant 
with  the  national  honor,  national  unity, 
and  national  peace. 


Extracts  from  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne 
on  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  nature  of  sover- 
eignty or  sovereign  power  has  been 
extensively  discussed  by  gentlemen  on 
this  occasion,  as  it  generally  is  when  the 
origin  of  our  government  is  debated. 
But  I  confess  myself  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  arguments  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  that  topic.  The  sover- 
eignty of  government  is  an  idea  be- 
longing to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. No  such  thing  is  knoAvn  in  North- 
America.  Our  governments  are  all 
limited.  In  Europe,  sovereignty  is  of 
feudal  origin,  and  imports  no  more  than 
the  state  of  the  sovereign.  It  com- 
prises his  rights,  duties,  exemptions, 
prerogatives,  and  powers.  But  with 
us,  all  power  is  Avith  the  people.  They 
alone  are  sovereign  ;  and  they  erect 
what  governments  they  please,  and  con- 
fer on  them  such  powers  as  they  please. 
None  of  these  governments  is  sovereign, 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  all 
being  restrained  by  written  constitu- 
tions. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
we  only  perplex  ourselves  when  we  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  relations  existing, 
between  the  g^eneral  government  and 
the  several  State  governments,  accord- 
ing to  those  ideas  of  sovereignty  which 
puevail  nmder  systems  essentially  diifer- 
ent  from  our  own. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
creates  direct  relations  between  this  gov- 
ernment and  individuals.  This  govern- 
ment may  punish  individuals  for  trea- 
son, and  all  other  crimes  in  the  code, 
when  committed  against  the  United 
States.  It  has  power,  also,*to  tax  indi- 
viduals, in  any  mode,  and  to  any  extent ; 
and  it  possesses  the  further  power  of 
demanding  from  individuals  military 
service.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  more 
clearly  distinguish  a  government  from 
a  confederation  of  States  than  the  pos- 
session of  these  powers.  No  closer  re- 
lations can  exist  between  individuals 
and  any  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
owes  high  and  solemn  duties  to  every 
citizen  of  the  country.  It  is  bound  to 
protect  him  in  his  most  important  rights 
and  interests.  It  makes  war  for  his 
protection,  and  no  other  government  in 
the  country  can  make  war.*  It  makes 
peace  for  his  protection,  and  no  other 
government  can  make  peace.  It  main- 
tains armies  and  navies  for  his  defence 
and  security,  and  no  other  government 
is  allowed  to  maintain  them.  He  goes 
abroad  beneath  its  flag,  and  carries  ovei 
all  the  earth  a  national  character  im- 
parted to  him  by  this  gOAcrnment,  and 
which  no  other  governrat;nt  can  impart. 
In  whatever  relates  to  war,  to  peace, 
to  commerce,  he  knows  no  other  gov- 
ernment. All  these,  sir,  are  connec- 
tions as  dear  and  as  sacred  as  can  bind 
individuals  to  any  government  on  earth. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  compact  between  ♦ 
States,  but  a  government  proper,  oper- 
ating directly  upon  individuals,  yielding 
to  them,  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and 
demanding  from  them  obedience  on.  the 
other.  1^0 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President  and  no 
ingenuity  of  argument,  no  subtility  of 
distinction  can  evade  it,  that,  as  to  cer- 
tain purposes,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  one  people.  They  are  one  in 
making  war,  and  one  in  making  'peace  ; 
they  are  one  in  regulating  commerce, 
and  one  in  laying  duties  of  imposts. 
The  very  end  nnd  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution was,  to  make  them  one  people 
in  these  particulars  ;  and.it  has  efFeotu- 
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ally  accompllsherl  its  ol.jeot.  All  this 
IS  apparent  on  the  taee  o'f  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  I  have  already  said,  sir,  that 
(-0  obtain  a  power  of  direct  leirislation 
over  the  people,  especially  in .  rejjard  to 
imposts,  was  always  prorninent  as  a  rea- 
son for  getting  rid  of  the  Confederation, 
and  forming  a  new  Constitution.  Amono- 
innumerable  proofs  of  this,  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Convention,  allow  me 
to  refer  only  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  old  Congress,  July,  1785. 


The  people,  sir,  in  every  State,  live 
under  two  governments.  They  owe 
obedience  to  both.  These  governments, 
though  distinct,  are  not  advei'se.  Each 
has  its  separate  sphere,  and  its  peculiar 
powers  and  duties.  It  is  not  a  contest 
between  two  sovereigns  for  the  same 
power,  like  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses 
m  England ;  nor  is  it  a  dispute  between 
a  government  de  facto  and  a  govern- 
nient  de  jure.  It  is  the  case  of  a  divi- 
sion of  powers  between  two  govern- 
ments, made  by  the  people,  to  whom 
both  are  responsible.  Neither  can  dis- 
pense with  the  duty  which  individuals 
owe  to  the  other :  neither  can  call  itself 
master  of  the  other  :  the  people  are 
masters  of  both.  The  division  of  power, 
it  is  true,  is  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
iu  Europe.  It  is  the  peculiar  system  of 
America  ;  and,  although  new  and  singu- 
lar, it  is  not  incomprehensible.  The 
State  constitutions  are  established  by 
the  people  of  the  States.  This  Consti- 
tution is  established  by  the  people  of 
all  the  States. 


Habeas  Corpus. 

Tv  order  to  show  what  great  principles 
of  human  freedom  have  been  assassinated 
by  this  bill,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
well-settled  maxims  of  law.  First,  it 
Bti-ikes  down  the  writ  oi habeas  corpus: 

CHIEF-JUSTICE    BLACKSTONE    SAYS. 

'•  Next  to  personal  secunty,"  says  Mr. 
Jusuce  Blackstone,  "the  law  of  Eng- 


land regards,  asserts,  and  preserves  th.- 
personal  liberty  of  individuals.  Tlnn 
personal  libeHy  consists  in  the  power 
of  locomotion,  of  changing  situation,  or 
moving  one's  jjerson  to  whatsoever  plac(^ 
one's  own  inclinations  may  direct,  witii- 
out  imprisonment  or  restraint,  xmXav^ 
by  due  course  of  law. 

'_'  By  the  Petition  of  Rignt,  3  Car.  Ist, 
It  IS  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be 
imprisoned  or  detained  without  cause 
shown,  to  which  he  make  answer  ac- 
cording to  law.  By  Car.  1st,  ch.  10,  if 
any  person  be  restrained  of  his  liberty 
by  order  or  decree  of  any  illeiral  court, 
or  by  the  command  of  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty in  person,  or  by  wan-ant^f  the 
council-board,  or  of  any  of  the  privy 
council,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  his 
counsel  have  a  writ  of' habeas  corpses  to 
bring  his  body  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  who  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment be  just,  and  hereupon  to  do  aH 
to  justice  shall  appertain. 

"  To  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  vio- 
lence to  confiscate  his  estate  Avithout  ac- 
cusation or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  auil 
notorious  an  act  of  despotism  as  must 
at  once  convey  the  alarm  of   tyranny 
throughout   the    whole    kingdom;    but 
confinement  of  the  person,  by  secretly 
hurrpng  hlra  to  jail,  where  his  suffer- 
ings are  unknown,  or  forgotten,  is  a  less 
public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a 
more  dangerous  engin^e  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment.  And  yet  sometimes,  when  the 
state  is  in  real  danger,  even  this  may  be 
a  necessary  measure.    But  the  happiness 
of  our  OAvn  Constitution  is,  that  it  is  not 
left  to  the  executive  power  to   deter- 
mine when  the  danger  of.  the  state  is  sq 
great  as  to  render  this  measure  expe- 
dient ;  for  it  is  the  Parliament  only,  or 
legislative  power,  that,  whenever  it  sees 
proper,  can  authorize  the  Crown,  by  sus- 
pending habeas  corpus  act  for  a  short 
and  limited  time,  to  imprison  suspected 
persons,  without  giving  any  reason  for 
so  doing:''-- Co?7ime?itaries  on  the  Lawa 
of  England,  \o\.  i.  pp.  135-136. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  JAMES  BROOKS, 

AT 

932  BKOAD^V^'^Y,   TUESDAY  EVENING,   DECEMBEK  30,   1862. 


eifWaiX  A  PARTY  IN  POWER  VIOLATES  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DISREQAKDa 
*»  STATE-RIGHTS,   PLAIN  MEN  WILL  READ  PAMPHLETS."  * 

BEAD  -DISCUSS-DIFFUSE. 


President,    Prof.  S.  F.  B.  MORSE,  ]  ^^^^  op  the  society. 

^,,   ,,  ,r.^^  ...  ^o.  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW-YORK. 

Secretary,   WM.  McMURRAY,  \ 

^  C.  MASOX,  Cor..  Sec'y., 

TREASUREBi,  LORING  ANDREWS,     J  To  whom  all  communications  may  be  addresJId. 


Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  citizens  in  the  various 
cities,  counties,  and  villages  of  this  and  other  States,  who  approve 
of  the  objects  expressed  in  this  Constitution,  that  they  organize 
auxiliary  societies,  and  open  communication  with  the  I^Tew-Yoik 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  circulating  our  papers, 
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SPEECH    OF    THE    RON.   JAMES    BROOKS. 


The  President  of  the  Union  Demo- 
cratic Association,  after  some  appropri- 
ate remarks  upon  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Association,  said,  that  a  speaker 
would  now  address  them,  by  whose 
ability  and  eloquence,  the  large  audience 
present  would  be  well  rewarded  for 
their  attendance  on  so  stormy  an  eve- 
ning. He,  therefore,  introduced  the 
H.,r.  James  Bkooks.  After  the  repeat- 
ed and  prolonged  cheering  that  wel- 
comed Mr.  Brooks,  had  subsided,  he 
said : 

Mr.  Chairman  axd  Gentlejiex  :  If 
any  of  you  expect  from  me  this  eve- 
ning, any  exciting,  or  excited  remarks,- 
you  will  be  disappointed.  There  are 
times  so  impressive,  crises  in  public  af- 
fairs so  solemn,  that  any  flourishes  of 
rhetoric,  any  pompous  display  of  peri- 
ods, or  sesquipedalian  words,  but  de- 
tract from  the  gravity  and  dignity  of 
the  theme.  Hence,  in  the  crisis  of  a 
civil  war  like  ours,  where  the  blood  of 
kith  and  kin  is  poured  forth  like  water, 
f  33!?  Ti^hen  the  civil  war  is  becoming 
complicated  in  fresher,  and  yet  more 
fearful  issues,  the  simplest  language  be- 
comes the  sublimest  expression.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  ancient  heathen  orators 
in  times  like  these,  when  they  were 
wont  to  address  their  public  assemblies- 
invoked  their  Dii  Immortales^  their  Im- 
mortal gods.  How  much  more  then, 
should  Christians,  who  assemble  now, 
in  the  midst  of  Battle  and  Blood,  in- 
voke the  immortal  God  to  guide  our 
delberations.     (Aj^plause.) 

THE  TWO   PROCLAMATIONS    AND  WAR    OR- 
DER OF  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 

When  I  last  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
.di'essing  this  Association,  late  in  Sep- 
tember last,  there  were  threatening  the 
people  two  Proclamations  and  one 
War  Order  :  One  Proclamation  threat- 
ening the  people  of  the  North,  that 
if  they  discussed  the  other,  the  War 
Order  would,  through  Courts  Martial 
or  Provost  Martial s,  suspend  Process, 
Ba\^,  Jury  Trial,  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
arrest  and  incarcerate  all  engaged  in 
iuch  discussion.   The  Civil  Courts  were 


to  be  suspended,  and  Military  Courin 
were  to  be  substituted  in  their  places. 
The  very  first  opportunity  after  the 
promulgation  of  these  Edicts,  I  ven- 
tured in  this  Hall  to  denounce  them,  as 
in  violation,  not  only  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  Common  Law  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  rights  of  man, 
but  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  our  State  of  N'ew-York ; 
and  you,  in  your  responses,  here  in  tolR 
Hall  and  elsewhere,  so  ably,  so  eloqu sil- 
ly supported  and  cheered  me,  that  the 
Edicts  fell  powerless  before  a  brave  and 
determined  People.  The  President,  in- 
deed,who  fulminated  these  Edicts,  under 
the  influence  of  our,  and  otho''  elections, 
the  offspring  of  what  we  proclaimed,  we 
looidd  have,  namely,  ft-ee  discussion,  re- 
called, nullified,  abrogated  his  War  Or- 
der, and  that  Proclamation  Edict  wli/'^h 
threatened  to  subvert  afl  Liberty  in  th^j 
North.  The  Provost-Marshals  shrank 
back  before  the  majesty  of  an  indignant 
People,  and  the  Judges  and  the  Courts 
were  reinaugurated,  reinstalled  by  that" 
People.     (Cheers.) 

THE    PROCLAMATION    OP   JANUARY,  1863. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  left  now  an- 
other proclamation,  not  annulled — that, 
for  the  South  and  South-West — in  force, 
or  if  possible,  to  be  put  in  force  Janu- 
ary first,  1863  —  which  I  propose  this 
evening  more  fully  to  discuss.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  President  does  not  claim, 
nor  do  the  President's  friends  claim, 
that  for  this  Proclamation  he  has  any 
warrant,  in,  or  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  —  whereby,  thus, 
he  subverts,  or  attempts  to  subvert, 
whole  States  with  all  the  organiza- 
tions of  their  society  —  their  statute, 
their  civil,  their  municipal,  as  well  as 
their  constitutional  laws ;  nor  does  he 
claim,  that  under  the  laws  of  nations, 
he  has  any  such  prerogative  or  power, 
save  what  is  indefinitely  declared  to 
be  the  laws  of  war,  the  war  power, 
or  the  military  necessity  of  war.  I 
propose,  this  evening,  gentlemen,  to 
discuss  all  these  w^eighty  matters,  and 
you  must  put  up  with,  as  a  necessity  of 
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this  discussion,  the  recitation  of  some 
of  our  past  history,  and  with  the  read- 
ing of  such  documents  as  proof  makes 
necessary,  however  hea\  y  sucli  reading- 
may  be  in  a  popular  assembly.  (Cries 
6f  "  Go  on.  It  is  what  we  want  to 
hear.") 

WAR  FOE  THE  COKSTITUTION. 

Gentlemen,  as  I  said  at  the  start,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  civil  war, 
the  magnitude  of  which  is  unlike  any 
thing  in  the  record  of  human  liistory, 
except  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  that 
drenched  the  huge  Roman  Empire  in 
human  gore.  We,  who  are  not  of  the 
Administration,  were  driven  into  this 
war,  reluctantly  driven  in,  by  the  force 
of  unhappy  events,  and  by  the  then 
solemn  pledge  of  the  Administration, 
that  it  was  a  war,  only  to  maintain  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  (Applause.)  We  are  not  now, 
and  we  never  pretended  to  be,  support- 
ers of  the  Adyiinistration.  We  drew  at 
first,  as  we  draw  now,  the  constitutional 
distinction  between  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  temporary  Administration 
of  that  Government.  (Applause.)  We  re- 
cognize no  loyalty,  nor  fealty,  nor  allegi- 
ance due  to  any  mere  administration  of 
the  Government,  to  no  mere  man,  in  no 
one  branch  of  it  —  Executive,  Legislar 
tive,  or  Judicial — but  we  do  recognize 
fealty,  loyalty,  love,  devotion,  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul,  as  due  to  that 
great  charter  of  human  libeiSy  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  That 
Constitution  in  my  earlier  days,  when 
not  as  well  booked  up  as  I  am  now  I 
supposed  to  be  some  impromptu  in- 
piration  of  Divine  Wisdom,  far  above 
all  human  intelligence,  or  human  in- 
stinct —  the  work  of  men  inspired,  as 
were  the  Holy  Apostles,  who  handed 
down  to  us  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  I 
revered  and  worshiped  that  Constitu- 
tion as  the  Bible  guide  ou  earth  to 
men  struggling  for  Law  and  Liberty. 
But  upon  fuller  and  maturer  reading,  I 
discovered,  that  our  Fathers  of  the  Cou- 
stitution  were  not  so  much  inspired  men, 
as  condensers  or  codifiers  of  centuries 
of  human  wisdon,  the  writers  up,  and 


abridgers  of  human  law,  the  common  law 
of  England —  of  the  principles,  riglits, 
liberties,  our  British  forefathers,  after 
five  or  six  centuries  of  struggle,  wrest- 
ed from  the  Kings  and  Des}>ots  of  Eng- 
land, and  affixed  to  great  charters  of 
Human  Rights,  the  Magna  Charta  of 
1215  won  sword  in  hand  by  the  Barons 
of  England  from  King  John,  or  tlie 
Petition  of  Rights,  1628,  or  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  1679,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
1689.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  brought  to  a  focus  these  great 
Lights  of  Liberty,  Law,  Human  Pro- 
gress and  Civilization.  The  eyes  of  our 
fathers  were  then  but  the  lenses  of  the 
Past  to  see  their  Present,  and  so  to 
provide  for  the  great  Future.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  AXD  THE  PLEDGE 
OF  THE    WAE. 

Hence,  when  in  December,  now  two 
years  gone  by,  after  the  Presidential 
election,  there  assembled  in  South-Caro- 
lina, a  Convention  of  the  States,  enact- 
ing an  ordinance  of  secession,  separat- 
ing that  State  from  the  United  States 
and  from  the  Constitution  of  the  L^nited 
States,  which  had  not  gi-atified  South- 
Carolina  in  that  election  ;  hence,  when 
in  the  subsequent  February  there  as- 
sembled ill  Montgomery,  Ala>)ama,  a 
convention  of  a  few  other  States,  sub- 
<»^erting  and  annulling  the  Constitution 
of  the  L^nited  States,  and  not  only  that, 
but  creating  a  new  Constitution,  and 
changing  the  old  Flag —  both  the  reason 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  country  felt 
indignant,  and  uprose  to  express'  thg,t 
indignation.  The  magazine  so  well  pre-' 
pared  for  explosion  during  twenty-five 
years  of  preparation  by  extreme  men, 
both  North  and  South,  was  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  explosion  took  pl;u-e, 
involving  some  thirty  millions  of  people 
in  its  destruction.  The  Xorth  upi-ose 
in  mass  almost — not  to  manitain  or  up- 
hold Abraham  Lincoln,  or  the  Cabinet 
Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln — 
but  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government  of  tlje 
United  States,  its  Judiciary  as  well  as 
its  Executive  and  Legislative  authority^ 
(Applause.)  "  The  "Constitution  shaU 
be  maintained  :"    "  The   Flag  shall  be 
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respected':"  "  The  Union  must  and  shall 
bo  preserved,"  Avere  the  unhersal  ral- 
lying cries  of  the  Northern  People. 
(Applause.)  The  Rebel  Enemy  author- 
itatively, throuoji  one  of  its  Cabinet 
r>fficers,  (Mr.  Walker,)  avowed  its  intent 
to  march  upon,  and  to  seize,  Washing- 
ton ; — and  hence,  when  the  President 
called  for  his  75,000  men,  more  than  a 
million  were  earnest  to  volunteer  to 
])rotect  the  Capital,  to  uphold  the  Flag, 
to  stand  by  the  Constitution.  The  war 
tiien,  Avas  solely  and  avowedly  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  and 
tiie  Flag  as  the  symbol  of  that  Con- 
stitution. 

THE  PLEPGE  OF  THE  INAUGURAL. 

The  President  himself,  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral, March  4th,  1861,  thus  pledged  hnu- 
self  against  the  Abolitionists  in  his  own 
party,  and  against  his  Proclamation  of 
A])olitionism : 

"I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  io 
INTERFERE  with  the  iustitution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lav}ful 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  intention  to  do  so.'''' 

THE  PLEDGES  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote,  in  February, 
1861,  passed  the  folloAving  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  neither  the  Federjil  Government 
nor  the  people  or  government  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  have  a  picrpoxe  or  a  const'dutioncd 
right  to  legidafe  upon  or  interfere  with  davery  in 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  those  persons  in  the  North  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  proposition  are  too 
hisign:ficaid  in  numbers  and  iufnence  to  excite 
tlie  serious  attention  or  alarm  of  any  portion  of 
tl>/e  people  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  increase 
•  of  their  numbers  and  influence  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  the  Union. 

THE    CRITTENDEX   PLEDGE. 

In  July,  1861,  was  introduced  into 
the  House,  and  passed  almost  unani- 
mously, (only  two  dissenting,)  the  well- 
known  Crittenden  Pledge  or  Resolu- 
tion, namely  : 

"  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the 
Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against  the  constitu- 
tional government,  a)id  in  arms  aroniid  Capitol : 
that  in  this  national  emergency,  Congress,  banish- 
ing all  feeling  of  mere  passion  and  resentment, 
will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country  ; 


that  this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  anj 
spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  pwpose  of  emu 
quest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing 
or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institu- 
tions of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  ajid  to  preserve 
the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights 
of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war 
ought  to  cease." 

THE    SEXATE    PLEDGE. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
had  introduced,  and  the  Senate  had  pass- 
ed, a  like  resolution.  Thus,  three  branch- 
es of  the  Legislative  Government — the 
Executive,  the  Senate,  the  House  — 
solemnly  pledged  itself  to  the  country 
to  carry  on  a  Avar,  only  for  the  SuPRE^r- 
ACY  OF  THE  CoxsTiTUTiox.  The  amiies 
were  created,  and  the  soldiers  were  en- 
listed upon  that  solemn  pledge  —  and, 
upon  many  a  battle-lield,  many  a  life 
has  been  freely  offered  up  to  carry  out, 
defend,  protect,  and  promulgate  that 
pledge.  This  was  the  war,  the  Xorth 
entered  into — the  war  of  the  Conserva- 
tive men  of  the  North — the  war  of  tlie 
great  Democratic  Partj-f  We  never 
committed  ourselves  to  any  other  war, 
(cheers,)  and  they  who  are  for  breaking 
these  pledges,  or  for  creating  anoiher 
war — or  who  have  committed  ns  to,  or 
enlisted  us  in  this  war,  under  what  now 
seems  false  pretences  or  false  pledges — 
they  are  in  honor  bound  to  dismiss  us 
from  this  war,  and  to  carry  it  on,  them- 
selves. (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering, 
many  of  the  audience  rising  and  waving 
their  hats.)  ' 

THE  REVERSE    PICTURE THE  PROCLAMA- 
TION OF  SEPTEMBER  22d. 

These  being  the  pledges  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  President,  and  of  the  Congress 
assembled  in  .Washington,  now  look  at 
the  reverse  picture,  and  say,  who  can, 
that  the  whole  pui'}:)ose,  the  whole  ^?rc>- 
gramme  of  the  war  have  not  been 
changed  ?  Say,  who  can,  that  tAventy 
millions  of  Xorthern  white  men  are  not 
now  called  upon  to  endure  Conscription 
and  Taxation,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves 
in  Southern  latitudes,  mainly  to  free 
three  or  four  millions  of  negroes.  (An- 
plause.)  The  President  in  his  Septem- 
ber 22d  Proclamation  says  : 

"  On  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  vanr  o^ 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ana  sixt^- 
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rtiree,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State, 
or  any  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  thenceforward^  and  then^ 
forever  free  ;  and  the  Executive  Govervment  of  the 
United '  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
AUTHORITY  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in 
ANT  eftbrt,  thev  may  make  for  their  actual  free- 
dom." 

THE     president's    EXTRAORDINARY    USE 
OF    WORDS. 

Let  me  first  call  attGntion  here  to  the 
extraordinary  Avords  of  the  Proclama- 
tion. The  President  speaks  of  himself, 
elected  but  for  four  years,  two  of ^  them 
now  nearly  expired,  as   the  Executive 

GOVERXMENT  QP   THE    UxiTED    StATES  ? 

Wiio  created  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
Gooernmentof  the  United  States  ?  TTho 
created,  who  elected  him,  a  man  mnde 
of  no  better  flesh  and  blood  than  the 
rest  of  us,  to  be  the  Goyerxisihxt  of 
thirty  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  ? 

A  Voice  —  The  people.  (Cries  of 
"No,  no;"  "Put  him  out,"  "Let  him 
be.") 

Mr.  Brooks  —  The  people  !  N'ever  ! 
(Exciting  cheers.)  Never,  never  did 
the  people  give  him  a  majority  of  their 
suffrages.  (Continued  cheers.)  He  is 
a  minority  President,  appoint'ed  by  the 
operations  of  the  Constitution  in  spite 
of  the  people  of  the  L^nited  States. 
(Cheers.)  A  large  majority  of  the 
people  voted  against  him,  and  he  was 
created  President  in  and  under  that 
very  Constitution  he  would  overthrow 
by  his 'proclamations.  (Great  and  con- 
tinued cheers.) 

In  this  Proclamation,  the  President 
also  speaks  of  "  the  INIilitary  and  Naval 
/AUTHORITY."  Authority  is  a  legal  power, 
or  a  right  to  command,  such  as  Prince 
over  subject,  as  Parent  over  child.  The 
Governraent  has  authority :  or,  the  Pre- 
sident acting  in  obedience  to  Law,  and 
so  the  Precedents  or  Decisions  of  a 
Court  are  authority  or  authorities  :  but 
the  AUTHORITY  of  the  Army  or  Navy  is 
more  novel  even  than  this,  declaration  of 
Mr.  liincoln,  that  I  am  the  Executive 
Gcvernment  of  the  United  States — for 
there  is  a  precedent  for  that,  in  the 
French  L^etat  c'est  moi^  (I  am  the  State.) 
Tiie  Arrav  and  Navy  are  the  agencies  of 


civil  authority — but,  under  our  furra  ri 
Government,  they  are  no  authority  iA 
themselves.  When  the  State  is  the  Em- 
peror or  tl^  King,  tho  Army  or  the 
Navy  are  only  his  means  of  executing 
his  ar.thority — but,  under  our  form  ot 
Government,. they  are  no  authority^  only 
the  military  Agencies  of  the  Civil  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  As  names 
often  are  things,  Or  more  than  things,  T 
thus  dwell  in  verbal  criticisms  u|»on  these 
words.  When  a  President  sets  himself 
up  as  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  calls  the  Army  and 
Navy  his  authority  for  overriding  States, 
and  the  Laws  of  States,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  we  can  not 
be  too  watchful  of  mere  words.  Naval 
and  military  men,  then,  be  it  understood, 
are  but  Agents,  only,  of  civil  authority, 
to  execute  Civil  and  Constitntional  Law. 
(That's  so  ;  cheers.)  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  are,  certainly,  not  "  authority," 
under  any  known  or  recognized  "  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  United  States." 
(Cheers.) 

There  is  another  part  of  the  Procla- 
mation which  chalks  out,  or  seems  to 
chalk  out,  a  servile  war,  which  contem- 
plates, or  seems  to  coi^template,  the  ex- 
citing of  the  slaA'es  to  the  destruction 
not  only  of  their  masters,  but  of  women 
and  children,  and  to  add  the  horrors 
of  a  servile,  thus  to  the  civil  war.  The 
words  are — 

"  The  Executive  Government  .  .  .  will  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons 
(negro  slaves)  ...  in  any  effort  they  may  make 
for  their  actual  freedom." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Presidem 
means  to  excite  a  servile  insurrection 
I  will  not  impute  to  him  the  horrible  in 
tent  of  coTi verting  the  Southern  country 
into  a  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  with  the' 
"Authonty"  of  his  army  and  navy  to 
help,  but  I  say,  that  the  language  is  sus- 
ceptible of  that  meaning,  and  such  mean- 
ing has  been  given  to  it  throughont  the 
civilized  world.  (Applause.,)  When  the 
"  Executive  Government"  thus  addresses 
negroes  or  slaves,  words  ought  to  be 
used  that  negroes  or  slaves  can  not  per- 
vert into  authority  to  burn,  slay,  destroy, 
without  regard  to  condition,  age,  or  sex. 
(Applause.) 
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THE  HOUSE    BREAKIXG  ITS  PLE-DGES. 

But  the  President  alone  is  not  re- 
gponsible  for  this  violation  of  the  Pledge 
and  Principle,  that  enliste^  the  conser- 
vati^■e  men  of  tlie  country  in  this  war. 
Tlie  House  of  Representatives  thus, 
December,  1862,  re^'ersed  the  Critten- 
den Resolution  of  July,  1862,  the  Hon. 
Sam.  C.  Fessenden,  of  Me.,  offering  tlie 
following  Resolution,  which  passed, 
ayes  78  ;  noes  51. 

Resolved,  That  the  Proclamation  of  the  Pre- 
eident,  of  the  date  of  Sept.  22d,  1862,  is  warrant- 
ed by  tlie  Constitution  ;  that  the  policy  of  eman- 
cipation as  indicated  therein  is  well  adapted  to 
hasten  the  restoration  of  peace,  is  well  chosen  as 
a  war  me:isure,  and  is  an  exercise  of  power  with 
proper  regard  to  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the 
perpetuity  of  a  free  government. 

ISSUE   TAKEN  OX  PROCLA]SIATIOX  POWER. 

And  now,  my  friends,  here  we  take 
issue  on  that  Resolution,  such  as  we 
took  in  September,  here,  in  this  Hall,  on 
the  Proclamation,  pending  that  reign  of 
terror,  when  moral  courage  was  needed 
to  speak,  not  as  now,  when  we  can  speak, 
and  dare  to  speak  with  freedom,  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  of  the 
■government  to  subvert  the  law.  Wlien 
I  said  to  you- in  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  the  embodiment  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  British  ancestors  for  500  years,  I 
omitted  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
in  that  Constitution  which  forbade  Ex-, 
ecutive  Proclamations.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  so  s(;ttled  in  human  life,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  stipulate  against 
them,  such  as  the  right  to  eat,  to  breathe, 
to  live.  When  our  British  forefathers, 
in  their  second  Revolution,  stipulated 
against  almost  every  form  of  executive 
despotic  power,  they  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  expressly  to  stipulate  against 
Proclamations,  or  to  define  the  limits  of 
uttering  a  Proclamation — because  the 
common  law  of  England  had  long  settled, 
that  Kings  could  not  make  law  by  pro- 
clamation, or  ordain  law,  or  override 
law.  When  our  Constitution  was  form- 
ed, such  a  practice  had  not  been  set  up 
in  England  for  200  years.  No  monarch 
of  England,  for  that  long  period  of  time, 
iiad  attempted  to  exercise,  by  proclama- 
tior,  such  powers  and  prerogativies  ae 


the  President  of  the  United  States  sets 
up  in  his  Proclamation  of  September  22, 
1862.     (Applause.) 

Queen  Elizabeth  as  long  ago  as  1580 
began  to  make  Law  by  Proclamation, 
then,  against  the  Anabaptists  of  Eng- 
land, and  against  Irishmen  straying 
away  from  home,  and  against  seditious 
and  schismatic  books  tending  to  preju- 
dice the  then  rising  Church  of  England. 
James  the  First  prohibited  by  Proclama- 
tion country  gentlemen  from  coming  to 
London,  and  regulated,  or  attempted  to 
regulate,  the  habiliments  of  their  women 
and  children.  (Laughter.)  Charles  the 
First,  unfortunately  for  himself,  in  pro- 
hibiting by  Proclamation,  emigration  to 
ISTew  England,  prohibite'd  Cromwell  and 
Hampden  from  emigrating  there.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  however,  respected  her  People 
enough  to  listen  to,  and  to  yield  to  some 
of  the  remonstrances  of  that  People 
again*st  this  power  of  Proclamation. 
Charles  the  First  went  to  the  Block,  be- 
cause of  the  unlawful  exercise  of  this, 
and  similar  Prerogatives  and  Powers. 
(Applause.)  The  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
claimed  not  only  the  power  to  proclaim 
and  to  ordain  Law  by  Proclamation,  but 
the  power  to  dispense  with  Law,  and  to 
suspend  LaAV.  What  cost  these  dynasties 
their  existence  is  that  which  calls  itself 
"  ihe  l!diecutive  Government^'*  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  attempting 
upon  us,  Americans.  (Applause.)  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  susj^ends  Law — the  Habeas 
Corjnt^ — dispenses  not  only  with  LaAV, 
but  even  with  the  Courts  of  Law,  and,  by 
Proclamation,  ordains  Law.  (Chtering.) 
Our  Fathers  did  not  stipulate  against 
these  Executive  or  Royal  Prerogatives, 
in  the  Constitution  —  because  for  200 
years  in  England,  the  exercise  of  such 
Prerogatives  had  scarcely  been  thought 
of.  But  what  no  King  of  England  for 
two  centuries  dared  to  do — what  broke 
down  the  Tudors  and  the'  Stuarts, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  doing,  and  his  up- 
holders are  claiming  that  he  has  a  right 
to  do.     (Applause,) 

A   PBONTTN^CIAJIKNTO,    JfOT    A   PROCLAMA- 
TION. 

No^,  no  man  doubts  the  right  of  the 
President  to  utter  a  Proclamation ;  at 
times,  it  is  his  duty  even — but  a  Procla- 
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motion  is  one  tiling,  and  a  Pko^uxcia- 
MENTO  is  another.  The  one  is  English, 
on  English  precedent;  the  other  is 
Spanish,  and  conies  to  ns.from  Spain, 
or,  from  the  Revolutions  of  Spanish 
America.  The  Kings  or  Queens  of 
England,  utter  Proclamations  now  — 
and  there  are  numerous  precedents  for 
thoni,  from  the  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington, on  to  this  era  and  age— -but  the 
Kings  of  England,  now,  and  the  pre- 
vious Presidents'  of  the  United  States, 
utter  Proclamations,  not  to  make  Law, 
ior  to  okdaijST  Law,  but-  to  proclaim  what 
the  Law  2s,  and  to  forewarn  ill-dis- 
posed people  against  the  violation  of 
existing  Common,  Constitutional,  or 
Statute  Laws.  The  Queen  of  England, 
Queen  born,  has  forewarned  her  British 
subjects  not  to  violate  British  (neutral- 
ity) Law — but  our  four-years  old  Pre- 
sident suspends  Law,  dispenses  wdth 
Law,  ordains  Law,  and  overthrows  both 
Constitutional  and  Statute  Law.  He 
pronounces^  (in  the  Spanish  meaning  of 
the  word,)  not  proclaims  law.  He  scorns 
Common  Law,  Statute  Law,  Constitu- 
tional Law,  Latin  Magna  Charta^  and 
Habeas  Corpus^  and  English,  as  well  as 
American  written  Constitutions,  and  in- 
troduces here,  not  from  England,  the 
Pkoclamatiox,  but  from  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, the  Pronunciamlmito^  that  is,  Revo- 
lutiojS".  a  Proclamation  upholds  Law ; 
the  Pronunciamiento  overthrows  Law. 
The  President  has  fulminated  a  Spanish 
Pronunciamiento. 

NO  SUCH  MLLITAEY  POLICY  NECESSARY. 

But,  we  are  told  this  Pronuncia- 
miento against  whole  States  or  upon 
whole  States,  is,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
military  policy,  or  necessity,  a  wise 
exercise  of  the  War  Power ;  and  it  is 
insinuated  that  when  the  negro  is  thus 
"  pronounced  "  free  on  paper,  then  Sam- 
bo, and  Scipio  and  Coesar  will  embrace 
thCir  Rebel  masters,  and  bring  them 
into  the  ranks  of  our  army,  and  surren- 
der them  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
utterer  of  this  Paper  Proclamation. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  We  shall  see. 
We  shall  see.  But  I  deny  that  there  is 
any  wisdom  in  this  Paper  ns  a  war  mea- 
sure. I  deny  that  it  is  a  military  policy. 
Its  first  effect  bns  been  to  disunite  the 


North,  and  to  raise  up  a  large  majority 
in  that  North,  certainly  in  the  central 
States  of  the  North,  in  opposition  to  this 
species  of  Administration.  (Applause.)* 
And  the  nexl;  elfect  has  been,  while  thus 
disuniting  the  North,  to  unite  the  whole 
South  as  one  man  against  a  government 
carrying  on  a  war  on  such  principles.  (A 
voice  —  "  That's  so.")  We,  who  were 
imited,  have  become  a  divided  People, 
and  they  who  were  divided,  have  become 
a  united  people ; — and  if  this  be  military 
policy,  I  must  say,  I  don't  see  it.  Do 
you?  (Laughter.)  It  is  a  matter  of 
record,  too,  that  since  the  utterance  of 
this  Paper,  while  Providence  before 
blessed  our  arms,  when  fighting  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws ;  now.  Pro- 
vidence in  a  good  degree  has  ceased  to 
smile  upon  us.  DelaAvare,  Maryland, 
Western  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri came  to  us  under  the  Inaugural  of 
the  President  and  the  Crittenden  Reso- 
lutions ;  New-Orleans  was  taken  ;  Nor- 
folk surrendered  ;  nearly  the  whole  coast 
of  North-Carolina  became  ours  ;  a  Union 
party  more  or  less  existed  every  where  in 
the  South  ;  while  now,  vast  armies  are 
in  the  field  against  us,  fighting  not  alone 
for  Independence,  but  for  life,  home, 
family,  fireside,  wife,  children,  every 
thing  dear  to  man.  The  military  policy 
of  the  President  has  made  popular. 
South,  what  was  there  but, an  odious 
'conscription,  and  what  the  people  were 
preparing  to  resist.  A  war,  becoming 
unpopular,  has  there  been  made^  popu- 
lar ;  while  a  war  here,  at  the  start-  popu- 
lar, is  becoming  unpopular,  because  of 
the  false  pretenses  under  which  men 
were  engaged  or  enlisted  in  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) Hence,  I  deny  that  there  is 
any  military  necessity  for  this  Paper,  or 
that  there  is  any  military  policy  iri  it. 
(Cheerfi.)  It  is  costing  us  already  seas 
of  blood,  and  will  cost  us,  if  thus  per- 
sisted in,  the  entailment  of  a  debt  upfin 
generation  after  generation,  so  that  labor, 
for  centuries,  will  be  subjected  to  capital. 
(Cheers.) 

NEGEO   PEOCLAMATIOXS    IN  THE    WAR  Off 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

And  now,  as  a  matter  of  history^ 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  one  thing  upon 
which  the  American  people,,  or  the  Unit- 
ed  States  Government,  are  more  com.' 
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mitted  than  against  this  use  of  negro- 
freeing  Proclamations,  or  the  use,  in  any. 
_  way,  of  negroes  in  war,  civil  or  foreign. 
The  British  (Generals  on  our  own  Con- 
tinent, pending  our  own  Revolution  of 
1776,  uttered  Proclamations  like  this  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Sir  William  Howe  proclaimed  in 
New- York,  N"ew-Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia the  freedom  of  our  negroes ;  Lord 
Dunmore  did  the  like  in  Virginia,  and 
Lord  Cornwallis,  further  South.  Our 
Statesmen  and  our  Generals  made  good 
points  of  appeal  to  the  civilization  of 
the  world  against  this  British  employ- 
ment of  Lidians  and  negroes  in  civil 
war,  and  they  spoke  of  the  Indian  savage 
and  negro  barbarism  in  the  same  breath. 
The  use  of  such  means  and  men,  by 
Englishmen  to  subdue  Englishmen,  was 
pronounced  to  be  against  the  law  of 
nations,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
God.  (Applause.)  That  great  man, 
Edmund  Burke,  whom  Heaven  had  so 
gifted  with  intellect,  that  he  seemed  able 
to  concenter  the  great  lights  of  the  Past, 
and  to  spread  and  to  reflect  them  all  over 
the  Future  —  that  great  man  foresaw 
what  England  was  driving  America 
into,  and  often  held  up  the  lights  of 
t^at  luminous  intellect  to  forewarn  his 
countr>Tnen  to  bcAvare.  What  he,  what 
Lord  Chatham,  and  others,  said  in  the 
British  Parliament,  ought  now  to  be 
read  and  re-read  by  every  ISTorth- Amer- 
ican. In  an  address  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, exhorting  that  King  not  to  drive 
the  war  eO  extreme  measures,  said  Burke : 

"To  excite,  by  a  Proclamation  issued  by  your 
Military  Governors,  an  universal  insurrection  of 
negro  slaves  in  any  of  the  Colonies,  is  a  measure 
\full  of  complicated  horrors^  absolutely  illegal, 
suitable  neither  to  ike  practice  of  war  nor  to  the 
time  of  peace.'''' 

In   an   address   to   the   then   British 

Colonies,  Mr.  Burke  said  : 

* 

"  We  likewise  saw  with  shame  the  African 
slaves,  who  had  been  sold  to  you  in  public  faith, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  Parliament,  to 
be  your  servants  and  guards,  employed  to  cut  the 
throats  of  their  masters." 

The  eifectof  these  remonstrances  from 
Burke,  from  Chatham,  and  other  liberal 
Englishmen,  upon  Parliament,  against 
these  proclamations  for  the  use  or  sud- 
den liberation   of  negro   slaves  by  the 


British  generals,  did  more  than  any  thing 
to  destroy  the  popularity  of  the  war. in 
England  and  to  tempt  the  Biitish  gov- 
ernment and,  people  to  end  so  wicked  a 
war,  by  the  recognition  of  their  colo- 
nies as  hidependent  States.  (Applause.) 
Great  Britain  herself,  as  a  government, 
confessed  the  Proclamation  respectinsf 
the  negroes  to  be  so  wrong  that  in  the 
treaty  of  1783,  7th  article,  is  this  solenm 
stipulation : 

That  His  Britannic  Majesty  shoulri,  "  with  all 
convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any  de- 
struction, or  carrying  away  of  negroes^  or  other 
property  of  the  American  inliabitants,  withdraw- 
all  his  armies,  garrisons  and  fleets  from  the  United 
States,  and  from  every  part,  and  place,  and  harbor 
within  the  same." 

When  the  treaty  came  to  be  executed, 
long  controversies  arose  upon  what  de- 
finition should  be  given  to  this  "  car- 
rying  away  of  negroes^  or  other  pro- 
pertyP  Whoever  will  look  into  the 
American  archives  will  find  long  diplo- 
matic papers,  and  then  long  diplomatic 
controversies,  —  and  he  will  find,  too, 
that  not  only  such  Southern  men  as 
Jefferson  and  Edmund  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  were  committed  against  the  ab- 
duction, use,  or  employment  of  negroes 
in  war,  freed  by  proclamation  or  other- 
wise, but  such  New-Yorkers  as  John  Jay 
and  Egbert  Benson.  In  the  end  the 
British  government  acquiesced  in  the 
justice  of  these  remonstrances,  and  paid 
for  the  deported  negroes,  thus  freed  or 
abducted.     (Applause.) 

NEGRO  PROCLAMATIONS   IN  THE   WAR   OP 
1812. 

A  like  passage  of  history  was  re- 
peated after  the  war  of  1812.  Admiral 
Cochrane,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, issued  a  Proclamation,  which, 
while  it  avoided  the  use  of  the  word 
slave,  in  order  to  seem  thus  not  to 
violate  the  understanding,  or  law  of 
nations,  that  forbade  the  use  of.  slaves, 
or  the  stirring  them  up  to  insurrectignj 
nevertiieless  invited  such  persons  to 
enter  his  Majesty's  service,  or  to  emi- 
grate to  British  possessions  in  North- 
America.  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  shorty 
was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Clin-  ' 
ton,  Howe,  Dunmore,  and  Cornwallife, 
of  the  Revolution.  When  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  was  made,  (1815,)   in  the  ^rs^ 
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article  was  inserted  a  stipulation  re- 
Bembliag  that  in  the  7th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  namely: 

"That  all  places  captured  by  either  party  should 
be  restored  without  delay,  without  carrying  away 
any  private  property  captured  in  such  places,  or 
any  'laves  or  other  private  property.'''' 

OPINION    OF   JOHN    QTJINCY   ADAMS. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  to  whose  name 
and  memory,  the  Republican  party  pro- 
fess to  look  up  with  so  much  respect,  it 
so  happens,  was  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  charged  with  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  Treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  August  22,  1816,  he  re- 
ports his  conversation  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  uj)on  a  subject,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"  Had  the  British  plenipotentiaries  asked  of  us 
an  explanation  of  our  proposal  to  transpose  the 
words,  [of  t)ie  treaty,]  we  should  certainly  have 
given  it ;  we  evidently  had  an  object  in  making 
the  proposal ;  and  we  thought  the  words  them- 
selves fully  disclosed  it.  Our  object  was  the 
restoration  of  all  property  which,  by  the  usages 
of  war  among  civilized  nations,  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken.  All  private  property  on  shore  was  of 
that  description ;  it  was  entitled  by  the  laws  of 
war  to  exemption  from  capture — slaves  were 
private  pYopertyy  Further  on  he  continues  :  "It 
was  true,  proclasnations  inviting  slaves  to  desert 
from  their  masters  had  been  issued  by  British 
officers ;  we  believe  them  deri-at'^ovs  from  the 
usages  of  war  ;  we  believe  that  the  British  govern- 
ment itself  would,  when  the  hostile  passions 
arising   from   the   state   of  war   should  subside, 

consider    them    in    the    same    light 

Lord  Liverpool  manifested  no'  dissatisfaction  at 
these  remarks,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  justify  the 
proclamation  to  which  I  partially  alluded." 

In  a  letter  of  instructions  (July  5tli, 
1820)  to  Mr.  Middleton,  our  Minister  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  where  this  article  of 
Treaty  of  Ghent  had*  been  referred, 
upon  difficulties  arising  as  to  construc- 
tion similar  to  those  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  Mr.  Adams  enters  into  a  sustained 
argument  to  prove  that  the  emancipation 
of  an  enemy's  slaves  is  not  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  war.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  sufficient  to  clearly  exhibit  his 
opinion : 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  on  the. part  of 
the  British  GoTemment  that  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed they  would  have  agreed  to  an  article  which 
would  oblige  them  to  deliver  up  to  their  masters 
slaves  who,  during  the  war,  had  taken  refuge 
ander  their  protection.  The  reply  to  this  obser- 
T»tictt  is,  that  if  that  had  been  an  objection  to 


their  agreeing  to  the  article,  it  should  hara 
been  made  before  the  signing  of  th^  article, 
and  the  engagement  not  to  carry  away  slaves,, 
at  all.  They  had  in  fact  numbers  of  slavea 
by  these  different  modes  of  capture  —  one  of 
such  as  had  been  seduced  to  run  away  from  their 
masters  by  proclamations  from  Britisli  officers,  a 
second  of  voluntary  fugitives  wliom  they  re. 
ceived ;  and  a  third  of  such  as  had  been  taken  in 
predatory  excursions.  You  will  find  in  Niles's  Re- 
gister, vol.  vi.  p.  242,  the  proclamation  of  Ad 
miral  Cochrane,  instigating  the  desertion  of  slaves 

from    their    masters It    is     not    openly 

addressed  to  slaves,  nor  does  it  avow  its  real 
object.  From  the  u?e  of  the  phraseology  which 
it  adopts,  the  inference  is  conclusive  that  the  real 
object  was  such  as  the  Admii-al  did  not  choose  to 
avow,  and  the  only  supposable  motive  for  the  dis- 
guise is  the  consciousness  that  it  was  not  con- 
formable to  the  established  usages  of  war  among 
civilized  nations.  The  wrong  was  in  the  pro- 
clamation. Admiral  Cochrane  had  no  lawful 
authority  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
recognition  of  them  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty 
as  property  is  a  compile  disclaimer  of  the  right 
to  destroy  that  property  by  making  them  free. 
An  engagement  contracted  with  them  to  that 
effect  was,  in  relation  to  the  owners  of  the 
property  wrongful ;  and,  if,  in  relation  to  the 
slaves  themselves,  it  was  an  engagement  which 
the  British  Government  assumed  upon  tliemselvea 
and  sanctioned,  it  could  not  divest  the  owners  of 
the  slaves  of  their  property,  nor  release  the  British 
government  from  the  obligation  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  owners,  to  evacuate  the  plaoa 
without  carrying  them  away." 


1} 


London,  as  follows : 

"The  only  equity  of  the  British  side  is  that 
they  signed  the  article  without  being  aware  of  ita 
full  import,  and  that  the  stipulation  was  incom- 
patible with  their  previous  promises  tr  the  ne- 
groes. This  is  the  real  knot  of  tn-  question 
between  us,  and  its  solution  is,  thai  uey  had  no 
right  to  make  any  such  promises  to  the  negroes. 
The  principle  is,  that  the  emancipation  of  an 
enemy's  slaves  is  not  among  the  acts  of  legitimate 
war  — as  relates  to  the  owners  •,  it  is  a  destruction 
of  private  pr6perty,  nowhere  warranted  by  the 
usages  of  war.  This  principle  must,  I  think,  be 
peculiarly  familiar  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
may  be  pressed  upon  his  attention  in  the  case  of 
reference  with  effect."  , 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Mr.  Adams 
again  wrote  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  ex- 
pressed his  views  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage.    He  said : 

"In  the  statement  of  the  British  ground  of 
argument  upon  the  claim  in  the  submission,  they 
have  broadly  asserted  the  rtght  of  emancipating 
slaves  —  private  property  —  as  a  legitimate  right 
of  war.  This  is  utterly  incomprehensible  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  whose  subjects  holds  slaves  by 
millions,  and  who,  in  this  verv  treatv,  recognize 
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Hiem  as  private  property.  No  such  right  is  ac- 
knowlecjged  as  a  law  of  war  by  writers  who  admit 
any  limitation.  The  right  of  putting  to  death  all 
prisoners  in  cold  blood  and  without  special  cause 
might  as  well  be  pretended  to  be  a  law  of  war,  or 
the  right  to  use  poisoned  weapons,  or  to  assassinate. 
I  think  the  Emperor  will  not  recognize  the  right 
of  emancipation  a  legitimate  warfare,  and  am  per- 
suaded you  will  present  the  argument  against  it." 

Now,  gentlemen,  no  language  can  be 
stronger  than  this,  which  Mr.  Adams 
here  uses  against  what  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
done,  or  is  to  do.  "  The  Emancipation 
of  an  enemy's  slaves  (he  says)  is  not 
among  the  acts  of  legitimate  war,"  al- 
most the  language  of  Edmund  Burke. 
"No  such  right  is  acknowledged  as  a 
law  by  writers,  who  admit  of  any  limita- 
tion." Mr.  Adams  expresses  his  horror 
of  such  war,  by  classing  it "  loith  jnitting 
to  death  all  pinsoners  in  cold  blood,"  or 
"  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons^''  or  "  as- 
sassinationP  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
decided  on  the  words  of  the  Treaty, 
that  the  slaves  must  be  paid  for,  and 
they  were  i)aid  for,  $1,200,000  under 
this,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  Treaty 
of  1783. 

It  is  now  said,  that  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  Mr.  Adams  retreated  from  these 
positions,  and  excused  himself  for  so 
doing,  that  he  wi'ote  under  instructions 
from  the  then  administration,  and  did 
not  express  his  own  opinions.  It  is 
true,  that  after  Mr.  Adams  had  been 
defeated  for  the  Presidency  in  1828  — 
as  he  deemed,  by  the  South,  exasperat- 
ed, it  may  be  by  that  defeat,  he  did 
argue,  that  "  the  War  Power"  could 
abolish  slavery,  but  his  "  War  Power" 
was  not  laid  down  to  be  in  a  Proclama- 
tion from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  Congress.  Congress,  he 
said,  (speech  of  1*842)- has  power  (thus) 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  One  of  the  laws  of  war, 
lie  sets  down  to  be  : 

"  When  a  country  is  invaded  and  two  hostile 
armies  are  set  in  martial  array,  the  Commanders 
in  both  armies  have  power  to  emancipate  slaves 
t«  the  invaded  territory." 

But  our  Pi-esident  in  the  White 
House,  with  no  sword  buckled  on  his 
belt,  even,  lOOQ  miles  or  more  from 
Texas,  etc.,  which  our  armies  have  never 
invaded.,  fulminates  from  that  White 
House,  ii:  a  mere  Proclamation,  a  law  of 


war,  liberating  the  slaveb  in  a  Territory 
he  has  never  even  seen      (Applause.) 

It  matters  not,  however,  what  Mr. 
Adams  said,  in  the  heat  of  debate  ,in 
1842  —  for  then  he  was  but  Mr.  Adamg 

—  whereas  as  Minister  to  England,  and 
as  Secretary  of  State,  representing  and 
acting  for  the  Government  of  the  TTnited 
States,  he  committed  this  Government, 
and  the  People,  in  1815  and  in  1820,  to 
principles  which  no  honest,  consistent 
successor  in  that  Government  can  now 
retract.  Mr.  Adams  in  1815  and  1820 
spoke  for  the  United  States  :  in  1 842,  he 
spoke  for  Mr.  Adams  alone.  There  is 
our  record,  a  record  made  up  from  1776, 
on  to  1§18,  in  two  Treaties  of  Peace,  in 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  in  the 
receipt  of  moneys  tkereon,  and  this  re- 
cord can  not  be  got  over,  or  put  under — 
for  it  stares  us  in  the  face,  on  every 
side  we  turn.  (Applause.)  The  eman- 
cipation and  the  use  of  negro  slaves,  as 
President  Lincoln  is  using  and  emanci- 
pating them,  is,  then,  in  violation  of 
every  principle  and  every  precedent  of 
our  intercourse  in  such  matters,  with 
foreign  states.     (Great  cheers,) 

Gentlemen,  these  historical  recolleo- 
tions,  I  am  well  aware,  in  a  popular 
assembly,  like  this,  are  somewhat  dull 

—  but  I  feel  in  addressing  you,  that 
through  this  Association  I  am  address- 
ing no  inconsiderable  p*ortion  of  our 
Northern  countrymen,  and  I  trust,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  some  of  the  con 
servative  people  of  the  South.  (Ap- 
plause.) Hence  it  is  not  declamation 
that  is  useful  now,  but  instruction,  the 
right  reading  of  the  right  records.  We 
must  show  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
that  the  war  w^ged  was  a  war  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws,  not  a  war  to 
break  Constitutions  and  Laws,  and  a  war 
to  be  waged  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, as  expounded  by  such  eminent 
men  as  John  Jay  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  when  they  were  addressing 
other  nations.  .» 

THE   WAR   POWER. 

But  we  are  told,  gentlemen  —  no 
matter  what  Constitution,  no  matter 
what  the  laws  of  nations,  this  is  a  war 
power  President  Lincoln  is  using  to 
support  the  very  life  of  the  nation.     He 
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Las  tlie  riglit  to  exert  any,  and  what- 
soever power  lie  may  deem  best  fitted 
to  subdue  tlie  common  enemy.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  but  to  involve  the  people  in 
a  war,  with  any  body,  ostensibly  to 
maintain  the  Constitution,  and  he  can 
then  pervert  that  war,  to  subvert  that 
Constitution,  and  to  extinguish  the  life 
of  the  nation.  (Applause.)  What  pro- 
position more  absurd  ?  What  better 
confutation  than  the  mere  simple  state- 
meut  of  such  an  absurd  proposition. 
(Applause.)  In  an  abstract  struggle, 
then,  for  the  Republic,  we  must  die  in 
Despotism  !  To  live,  we  must  commit 
suicide  I  To  restore  the  Union,  we 
must  make  the  Union  not  worth  a  res- 
toration !  Now  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
Government  under  which  we  bargained 
to  live,  or  to  die  even.  (Cries  of  "  no, 
no.")  We  have  never  agreed  to  sub- 
vert the  Constitution  in  order  to  restore 
the  Union.  We  have  never  agreed 
to  surrender  Liberty,  Property,  Free 
Speech,  Free  discussion,  or  Freedom  in 
the  concrete  or  abstract  to  any  Execu- 
tive Government,  or  Executive  Powxr. 
{Cries  of  Never,  never.)  And  if  ever 
the  time  comes,  when  under  any  "  War 
Powef,"  it  may  be  necessary  to  subvert 
the  Constitution,  and  thus  to  give  up 
our  Rights  and  Liberties,  it  is  a  matter 
of  indiiference  to  me,  whether  a  Union 
thus  achieved,  be  maintained  or  not ; 
and  I  say  here,  and  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  the  quicker  we  be  rid  of  such  a 
Union,  under  such  a  Government,  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  (Loud,  and 
prolonged,  and  reiterated  applause,  the 
audience  rising  and  giving  three  cheers 
for  Mr.  Brooks.)  This  War  Power  is  a 
new  name  for  a  very  old  thing.  It  is 
the  new  name  of  Despotism,  and  of 
Military  Despotism,  the  very  worst  sort 
of  despotism  on  earth.  When  the  Ro- 
man Republic  was  changed  into  the  Ro- 
man Empire  —  when  the  Romans  lost 
their  Consuls,  their  Tribunes,  their  Sen- 
ate, all  but  in  the  name,  and  thus  lost  all 
their  rights  and  liberties,  their  Impera- 
TOR,  the  Latin  name  for  their  Abraham 
Lincoln,  their  Commander-in-Chief,  was 
scarcely  changed  by  the  War  Power 
into  the  modern  word.  Emperor.  Au- 
gustus, or  Tiberius  Caesar,  but  became 


Kaiser^  or  Czar^  that  is,  (Ja;??ar.  Uptio-a, 
let  us  put  down  our  foot  at  t/)3  9V\vX^ 
and  declare,  we  recognize  no  Pres;irl«n« 
tial  War  Power,  no  Liiparator  to  be 
turned  into  any  Emperoi\  no  CiPsar  to 
be  made  into  any  Kaiser^  or  Czor.  He 
who  attempts  to  govern  the  PeoT>l.e, 
under  any  other  Power  than  the  Powers 
of  the  Constitution  ;  he  who  leaps  over 
the  Laws  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the  Civil 
Law,  into  that  boundless  field  of  Des- 
potism, claimed  as  a  War  Power,  es- 
tablishes principles  and  precedents,  from 
Emperors  and  Caesars,  and  merits  the 
execrations  of  every  free  man.  (Ap- 
plause.) Hence,  I  say,  when  a  Presi- 
dent ordains  Law  by  Proclamation, 
under  the  pretense  that  he  has  such 
right,  under  any  unknown,  illimitable 
War  Power,  his  Proclamation  is  not  to 
be  ijpgarded  as  Law;  it  is  not  Law'-— 
(cheers)  —  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  no  more  right  to  de- 
clare it  Law,  than  you  or  I,  or  any  other 
man.  (Tremendous  and  long-continued 
cheering.) 

Gentlemen,  your  cheers  remind  me, 
that  this  is  strong  language —  but  it  is 
such  as  the  crisis  demands.  Some  body 
must  speak,  when  the  great  bulwarks  of 
Law  are  being  broken  down,  and  every 
thing  is  thus  being  put  in  peril,  and  I 
may  as  well  speak  as  other  men.  Some 
humble  sentinel  must  stand  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Law, 
and  standing  there,  must  speak,  and  cry 
out  against  Proclamation  Law,  against 
Executives  dispensing  with,  or  suspend- 
ing Law.  Two  months  ago,  I  know 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  thus  to 
uphold  Law,  or  to  declare  agmnst  the 
violation  of  Law —  but  it  is  Sjafe  now. 
Then  the  casernes  of  Fort  Lafayette  or 
Fort  Warren  would  lla^'e  been  my  doom. 
(Cries,  not  now,  'never;  we've  put  a 
stop  to  all  that.)  But  when  a  Presi-* 
deSht  is  unfaithful  to  his  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  the  Law,  and  -sub- 
verts that  Constitution  and  the  Law — 
it  is  my  duty,  it  is  your  duty,  before 
God  and  man,  to  denounce  all  his  ar- 
bitrary uses  of  power.  (Great  applause, 
and  three  cheers  for  the  sj^eaker.) 

SUBJTJGATIOX   IMPOSSIBLE. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  war — wbea 
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it  wa^  a  war  for  the  Constitution,  and 
ror  the  whole  United  States,  not  only 
were  the  people  of  the  North  a  unit,  or 
nearly  so — but  we  had  a  great  and  pow- 
erful party  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  ;  and  for  that  Con- 
stitution, and  under  that  Flag,  which 
vv^as  the  sjTnbol  of  the  Constitution, 
there  was  a  fair  prospect,  not  of  sub- 
jugating, not  of  exterminating,  not  of 
crushing  out  the  people  of  the  South 
— but  by  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  a 
fair  adhesion  to  the  principles  of.  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  Laws  of  Civ- 
ilization as  Avcll  as  of  Nations,  of  bring- 
ing back  the  great  body  of  the  Southern 
people  to  the  embrace  of  the  Union,  and 
to  the  reverence  of  that  ancient  and  hon- 
orable Flag.  It  Avas  their  Flag,  as  well 
as  our  Flag — and  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  were  as  dear  to  thep  as 
to  us.  (Applause.)  But  I  hesitate  not 
now  to  say  —  what  hitherto  I  have  re- 
frained from  saying,  though  often  felt, 
that  it  is  vain,  utterly  vain,  to  attempt 
to  subjugate,  extinguish,  or  exterminate 
six  or  seven  millions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
people.  (Applause.)  Their  race  is  our 
race.  The  blood  that  runs  in  our  veins 
is  their  blood.  The  same  pulsations  that 
beat  in  our  hearts,  beat  in  theirs.  The 
same  current  of  life  that  flows  in  us, 
flows  in  them.  jSTow,  who  of  us,  stand- 
ing here  on  this  Northern  soil,  believes. 
Southron  or  Saxon,  Celt  or  Teuton,  or 
Frank,  can  invade,  or  conquer,  or  sub- 


jugate 


All  Britain,  all  France,  the 


whole  South  combined,  could  never 
shake  us  from  om*  propriety,  and  make 
us  tremble,  and  j^ield,  under  invasion. 
(Appla\ise.)  Subjugation —  suhjugo — is 
not  a  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation, 
or  origin.  (Cheers.)  Anglo-Saxons 
never  w^ere,  never  are,  never  will  be, 
brought  under  the  yoke  —  subjugated^ 
►XJonquered,  crushed  out,  exterminated. 
(Cheers.)  Edmund  Burke  well  compre- 
liended  all  this,  and  in  that  masterly 
speech  of  his  on  "  Conciliation  with 
America,"  cited  four  ca«es  where,  for 
^ears  and  years,  the  British  government 
nad  attempted  to  subjugate  a  neighbor- 
ing people  —  the  people  of  Ireland,  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  Counties  Palatine 
of  Durham  and  Chester.  Ireland  was, 
£ 73  hundred  ^  ,ye^p,  he  §J;.o.]V§^,  in .  ^he 


process  of  subjugation,  and  arms  never 
did  conquer  her.  "  It  was  not  English 
arms,  (says  Burke,)  but  the  English 
Constitution  that  conquered  Ii-eland." 
The  British,  at  last,  threw  over  lier  the 
protecting  mantle  of  British  libeity,  and 
Ireland  then  began  to  be  subjugated. 
When  England  piled  fifteen  acts  of 
penal  legislation  upon  Wales  and  W(^lsh- 
men,  "  no  Englishman  traveling  in  lliat 
country  could  go  six  yards  from  the 
high  road  without  being  murdei-cd." 
(Laughter.)  "  When,  after  two  hundred 
years  of  struggle,  the  day-star  of  the 
English  Constitution,"  adds  Burke, 
"  had  arisen  in  their  hearts,  all  was  har- 
mony, within  and  without — 


-Simul  alba  nautis 


Stella  refulsit, 

Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor,  etc.  etc. 

And  the  like  is  said  of  the  Counties 
Palatine,  Durham  and  Chester.  Hence 
how  vain  this  attempt  to  subjugate, 
crush  out,  or  exterminate  millions  of  our 
own  people,  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
— protected  as  they  are  by  an  almost 
boundless  territory  stretching  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande —  a  terri- 
tory almost  without  high  roads,  in  large 
plantations,  without  visible  population, 
in  winter, 'no  inconsiderable  portion  un- 
der water ;  in  summer,  the  heat  so  op- 
pressive that  the  man  of  the  North  can 
hardly  endure  expo.sui-e  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Such  a  territor}',  if  there  were 
no  defenders  upon  it,  would  be  almost 
unconquerable,  geographically,  or  cli- 
matically, if  I  may  coin  the  Avord.  The 
subjugation,  therefore,  of  such  a  people, 
or  such  a  territory,  in  such  a  climate, 
may  as  Avell  be  abandoned  first  as  last. 
If  we  wish  then  to  bring  them  back 
into  the  Union,  Ave  must  bring  back 
to  them  the  Constitution  and  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  We' must  do  Avhat 
Burke  said,  Avas  done  for  Ireland  and 
Wales,  throw  over  them  the  protecting 
folds  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  spirit 
in  Avhich  that  Constitution  Avas  formed. 
We  must  re-lift  up  fi-om  the  ground 
AA'here  it  Avas  trodden  under  foot,  the 
Constitution,  and  only  the  Constitution. 
(Applause.)  We  must  do  Equity  and 
Justice,  and  then  Ave  can  exact  Eq\iity 
an^  Justice.     We  must  hold  out  Equal- 
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ity  for  the  States,  and  then  we  can  en- 
force Equality.  We  must  respect  our 
own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  States, 
and  then  we  can  compel  respect  for 
these  rights  upon  others.  We  must 
rear  up  here  in  the  North,  a  Conserva- 
tive, Constitutional  Party,  and  when 
that  party  is  reared  up,  which  accepts 
the  Constitution  not  as  this  Aan  or  that 
man  expounds  it —  but  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  expounded  it,  (cheers,)  then, 
and  not  till  then  shall  we  be  a  reunited 
•States.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  begin  to  subjugate  the  South.  Force 
nor  Violence  can  ever  win  back  a  People 
to  love.  Conquest  would  but  impose  the 
necessity  for  re-conquest,  until  here,  as 
in  Europe,  we  should  ever  be  revolving 
in  thf:  ruinous  circle  of  War  and  Des- 
potisia.  We  hold  in  the  South,  now, 
only  what  is  under  the  range  of  our 
guns.  Our  conquest  is  only  of  the  soil 
on  which  we  are  treading.  To  hold  all 
this,  to  possess,  to  occupy  a  territory  so 
vast,  not  alone  are  one  million  of  men  in- 
dispensable to  hold — but  a  million  more, 
to  conquer,  to  subjugate,  as  well  as  to 
occupy,  or  to  re-fill  the  ever-thinning 
ranks  of  those  who  do  conquer  and  sub- 
jugate. How  much  better,  then,  how 
much  wiser  is  the  law  of  self-Govern- 
ment,  or  of  that  home  Government,  that 
State  Government,  which  relieves  a  na- 
tion from  obligations  so  vast,  and  im- 
presses the  duty  of  Government  upon 
ev^ery  individual.  Rely  upon  it,  then, 
the  only  army  for  subjugation  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  principles  of  free  self-government, 
interwoven  in  every  part  of  it.  But 
what  we  are  doing  now  —  organizing 
and  arming  negroes,  forming  negro 
Battalions,  Regiments,. and  Brigades — 
is  but  outraging  public  sentiment.  All 
Europe  is  crpng  out  against  it.  The 
w4iole  civilized  world  shrinks  from  and 
abhors  any  prospect  of  the  rej^etitiou 
of  the  bloody  scenes  of  Hayti  and  St. 
Domingo.  That  European  S3rmpathy 
and  civilization  which  has  hither  looked 
up  to  us  as  tRe  model  Republic,  now 
turns  with  horror  from  white  men  co- 
operating with  African  slaves  to  shed 
fraternal  blood.  We  have  no  hope, 
then,  from  the  world ;  we  can  have  no 
hjt^^  ii^.  ojii-^el^es,,  imtil  we  retreat  frpija 


this  disgraceful  exhibition  of  twenty 
millions  of  white  men  calling  on  four 
millions  of  negroes  to  fight  eight  mil- 
lions, at  the  most,  of  white  fellow-men. 
Let  us,  then,  hasten  back  to  the  piin- 
ciples  of  Washington,  and  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
put  the  Republic  back  upon  the  old 
track  of  the  Constitution.  These  were 
principles  of  compromise  and  conces- 
sion, the  North  to  the  South,  and  the 
South  to  the  North,  and  under  them, 
from  1776,  on  to  1860,  we  carried  on  a 
successful  and  united  government.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  do  not  expect  an  immediate, 
nor  an  early,  reestablishment  of  confi- 
dence between  the  North  and  the  South  ; 
the  demagogues  have  been  too,  long  suc- 
cessfully at  work  in  parting  us  — but  I 
do  expect,  that  when  we  can  success- 
fully reestablish  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  North,  we 
shall  be  answered  by  a  corresponding 
party.  South.  Or,  in  other  words,  when 
we  can  effectually  subvert  Abolitionism, 
North,  a  corresponding  party  in  the 
•South  will  successfully  subvert  Seces- 
sionism  th^-e.     (Applause.)  , 

• 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  THIS  GOVERNME]!^. 

But,  I  am,  asked — what  is  our  pro- 
gramme  ? — what  we  intend  to  do  ?  Do 
we  intend  to  lay  down  our  arms,  we  are 
tauntingly  asked,  and'  to  submit  to  Re- 
bellion, and  let  Rebellion  ride  rough- 
shod over  us  ?  Do  we  intend  to  let  the 
capital  of  our  country  be  taken  —  our 
armies  suiTender —  and  our  cities,  per- 
haps, be  sacked  ?  No  ;  we  have  no  such 
intent,  no  such  purpose.  (Applause.) 
We  now  have  no  such  idea,  and  we 
never  had.  We  think,  and  we  feel, 
first  —  that  if  we  act  upon  the  purpose 
and  upon  the  principles,  which  created 
this  Government,  the  war  will  soon,  ol 
itself,  cease.  When  the  Constitution  in 
1787  was  created,  it  was  not  altogether 
the  work  of  Patriotism,  or  the  love  of 
Liberty  that  inspired  our  Fathers.  The 
treaty  of  1783,  with  Great  Britain,  had 
secured  the  Liberty  of  the  People,  and 
the  Independence  of  the  States.  There 
was  not  a  right  then,  we  have  now,  that 
every  body  had  not  then.  The  groaJS 
^riAcipl.es.Qf  p,ri^^  and  Q^  .Am<[ir|c^ 
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personal  Liberty  were  as  well  secured 
under  .the  old  Confederation  of  States, 
as  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.     But  there  v^ere  other  things 
wanting  we  had  not  under  the  Confed- 
eration —  free    trade,  free   intercourse, 
a  common   currency  —  and,  above   all, 
protection    and     security    from    Euro- 
pean intervention  or  invasion.    Thirteen 
independent  States  had  thirteen  differ- 
ent  custom-houses,  and   thirteen  differ- 
ent laws,  and  regulations  of  commerce, 
and  of  trade.      There  was  one  rate  of 
duties  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
another  in  Xew-York,  and  yet  another 
in  Baltimore,  or  Xorfolk.     The  Fathers 
'  of   the    Republic    then   felt   the   great 
business  liecessity  of  creating  order  out 
of  this  chaos  —  and  of  adding  to"  a  Free 
People,  a  system  of  Free  Trade,  and 
of  Free  intercourse.     It  was  interest, 
then,  SELF-ixTEEEST,  as  much  as  patriot- 
ism, that  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment.    There  were   debts  to  be  dis- 
charged, obligations  to  be  met,  a  navy  to 
be  created  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, that  could  only  be  achieved  by  a 
government  of  the  United  States.     Un- 
der the  guidance    of  these  impulses  of 
self-interest,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1786,  Commissioners  from  several  States 
assembled  in  Annapolis,  M'd.,    "  to  con- 
sider upon  t*he  best  means  of  remed}Tiig 
the  defects  of  the  Federal  Government." 
Their  very  platform  was  "  to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  United   States,  and  to  consider 
how   far    an    uniform    system,  in   their 
commercial  intercourse  and  regulations, 
might   be   necessary  to   their  common 
jnterest    and    permanent    harmony." 
The  vulgar  inspiration  of  Trade  started 
the  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  af- 
terwards, in  1787.     Such  men  as  Wash- 
ington,  Hamilton,   Madison,   Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  Rutledge,  and  Pinckney, 
did  not  hesitate  to  assemble,  and  to  act 
upon  this  great  inspiration    of  self-in- 
terest,   and   of  Commerce   and   Trade. 
Free-trade,  a  free  intercourse,  free  rivers, 
they  well  reasoned,  were  indispensably 
necessary   among   a  free  people.     The 
main   j^urpose   for  which   this  Govern- 
ment  was   created,  our   Constitutional 
history  shows,  was  to  have  but  one  sys- 
tem  of  customs   and   of  duties,   fi-om 


Georgia  to  Maine.     Or,  in  other  wordi?, 
more  tersely  expressed,  this  is  an  ex- 
terior,   not    an    interior,    Government. 
The  Federal  Government  was  created, 
not  for  morals,  not  for  religion,  not  for 
slavery   or  anti-slavery  —  but   to    pro- 
mote the  "  general  welfare,"  or,  in  other, 
more  vulgar  parlance,  to  collect  duties, 
to  raise  revenue  thereby,  to  coin  money, 
to  have  uniform  weights  and  measures, 
to  have   one  patent-office,  and  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations.     I 
repeat,  our  great  Fathers  created  a  Gov- 
ernment of,  and  founded  it  upon,  self- 
interest,  and  only  upon  these  principles 
of  self-interest   can   it  be   maintained. 
When  we  interfere  with  morals,  or  re- 
ligion, or  attempt  to  govern  by  Theo- 
logy, or   Philosophy,  our    Government 
fails.     When    we    attempt    to    enforce 
opinions,  or  to  use  Government  to  en- 
force oi^inions,  the  Government  fails  — 
for  it  never  can  do  what  it  never  was 
created  to  do.     Hence,  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  fi'ee  negroes,  or  emancipate 
negroes  in  the  South,  the   Government 
fails,  just  as  if  it  attempted  to  eman* 
cipate   them  in   Brazil  or  Cuba,  or   tc 
emancipate  the  Sepoys  of  the  East-In- 
dies.    Hence,  when  we  prosecute  war 
to   free   four   millions  of  Southern  ne- 
groes —  though  there  are  twenty  mil- 
lions of  us,  North   concerned  it  —  we 
must  fail,  under  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  for  the  Government  was  created 
exactly  for  reverse  purposes,  —  the  pur- 
poses o^  self-interest  —  South  as  well  as 
North  —  (applause)  —  and  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  South  to  live  among  free 
negroes.    (Continued  applause.)    If,  then, 
we  wish  to  end  the  war,  we  must  resort 
to  the  principles  of  interest  that  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Government,  and  we 
must  make  it  the  interest  of  the  South 
to   live    with   us  —  as  our  fathers    did, 
when    they   created    the    Govenmient. 
We  must,  then,  go  back  and  remember, 
this  is  an  exterior,  not  an  interior  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  slaves  and  slavery  in 
Georgia  or  in  Carolina  ^o  not  concern 
lis,  as  it  is  our  concern  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  collect  duties,  to  have  uniform 
weights  and  measures,  and  common  pa- 
tent laws  —  not  to  free  negroes.     We 
want  one  system  of  trade — one  uniform 
commerce  upon  the   sea-coast,  and  the 
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free  navigation  of  such  great  I»iTers  ap 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  the  Red 
River,  the  Arkansas,  etc.  The  true  pro- 
gi-amme,  then,  is  to  go  back,  and  go  back 
as  fast  as  possible,  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  our  Custom-Houses,  our  uniform 
system  of  duties.  What  they  are  doing 
in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  whether  they 
are  in  rebellion  or  not  in  Texas,  or  Geor- 
gia, but  little  concerns  us,  if  we  hold  on 
to  Galveston,  to  Fort  Pulaski,  to  New- 
Orleans,  to  Norfok,  and  collect  the  Re- 
venue, and  attend  to  the  weigiits  and 
measures.  (A  laugh.)  If  in  Tennessee, 
even,  they  choose  to  rebel,  let  them  rebel 
till  they  are  tired  of  it,  provided  at  Xew 
Orleans  they  will  pay  the  duties,  and 
let  us  alone  in 'Kentucky,  and  on  the 
na\dgation  of  the  Rivers.  The  beauty 
of  our  form  of  Government  is,  that  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  what 
is  going  on  in  Tennessee,  or  Alabama, 
or  Mississippi.  If  the  people  there  think 
it  their  interest  to  be  in  rebellion,  let 
them  rebel,  as  long  as  they  will  confine 
their  rebellion  in  their  own  limits.  I  do 
not  propose  to  surrender  New-Orleans, 
no,  never.  (Applause.)  That  Post  and 
that  Port  are  indispensable  to  the  great 
West  —  where  millions  and  miiliDii.'s 
more  of  people  are  hereafter  to  live,  and 
who  can  not  even  nm  the  risk,  that 
England  or  France,  or  some  other  Power 
may  take  it  from  the  South,  as  we  took 
it  from  her,  under  Farragut.  What  Gib- 
raltar is  to  the  great  Mediterranean, 
New-Orleans  is  to  the  Great  West  — 
the  Key,  the  gateway  of  the  commerce 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  miles  of  in- 
terior River  Navigation.  (Applause.) 
I  do  not  propose  to  surrender  Key  West. 
The  possession  of  it  is  indispensable  to 
our  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  our  self-interest  to  hold  it,  and 
hold  it  we  must.  I  do  not  propose  to 
surrender  Norfolk  or  Fortress  Monroe. 
They  are  the  keys  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  the  gates  to  the  Capital  in  Wash- 
ington. The  duty  of  this  Government 
is  to  collect  duties  in  Mobile,  in  Charles- 
ton, as  well  as  in  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Florida,  and  Louisiana — and 
I  would  remove  any  thing  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  this 
exterior  duty. 


TJN-ION    A   NECESSITT. 

The  God  of  Nature,  I  may  say  nrsro, 
to  the  Southern  People, — (Oh!  thaimey 
may  heed  it  to  avert  eternal  wars!)—  tne 
God  of  Nature  has  written  upon  our 
very  geography  —  "  One  Country,  one 
Constitution,  one  Destiny."  (Applause.) 
It  is  written  on  the  long  lines  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  on  the  Ohio, 
and  all  their  numerous  tributaries,  that 
empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ilie 
Father  of  his  Country  is  not  more  elo- 
quent in  his  Fai-ewell  Address  upon  this 
necessity  of  Union  and  Indivisibility, 
than  is  the  Father  of  Waters,  for  four 
thousand  miles  —  as  he  gathers  up  his 
reasons  in  the  rising  rivulets  of  the  icy 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  rolls  them  on, 
into  volumes  of  irresistible  lop^ic  towar«i 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  (Applause.)  These 
great  waters  must  —  it  is  the  law  of  in- 
exorable necessity  —  belong  to  one  peo- 
ple, and  be  in  one  country.  The  holding 
on  to  what  we  have  got,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Gulf,  on  the  Chesapeake-^ 
on  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  is  as  indis- 
pensable to  our  safety  as  it  is  for  the 
safety  of  the  South  to  have  them  too. 
We  are  bound  together  thus,  we  are 
linked  together,  for  weal  or  w(i»e — and 
no  wise  man  will  fight  to  put  asunder 
what  God  has  thus  joined  together. 
(Applause.)  If  we  part  by  Treaty,  we 
part  but  soon  to  meet  again  in  war. 
Eternal  War,  or  Eternal  tlnion,  seems 
to  be  our  Destiny.  (x4pplause.)  Tell 
me  not  that  the  Ohio  can  divide  us  as 
the  Rhine  di\ides  France  and  Germany, 
or,  as  the  Danube  parts  Nationalities- 
tell  me  not  all  this,  unless  you  tell  me^ 
in  the  same  breath,  the  numbers  of  the 
huge  standing  armies,  that  garrison  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  secure  Peace 
only  by  bristling  in  arms,  eternally. 
(Applause.)  England  could  not  live 
without  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  France 
perished  in  provinces,  and  Germany  has 
been  drenched  mth  human  gore  —  be- 
cause there^  there  was  one  people,  speaking 
one  language,  cut  up,  divided  into  King- 
doms, Dukedoms,  Lundgraves,  etc.  It  is 
essential,  indispensably  essential,  for  the 
security  of  our  American  Liberty,  that 
we  be  one  People.  (Applause.)  If  b-/fc 
a  river  part  us,  or  a  cliain  of  mouotaicA 
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ftuge  standing  armies  must  stand  as  sen- 
tinels on  every  such  river,  or  on  every 
such  mountain-pass — and  there  must  be 
cordons  of  custom-houses,  and  passports, 
and  restrictions,  all  utterly  destructive 
of  iiuman  liberty.  Standing  armies  are 
the  ]3eath  of  Freedom.  Where  the  sword 
reigns,  the  Genius  of  Liberty  rims  off 'in 
terror  and  affright — and  the  People  soon 
yield  up  to  Despotism.  (Applause.) 
Three  hundred  thousand  men  on  your 
fiide,  and  three  hundred  thousand  on  our 
side,  to  act  as  Policemen,  will  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  keep  apart  a  Peo- 
ple speaking  one  tongue,  and  these  in- 
flamed by  discordant  free,  and  slave  in- 
stitutions. Your  negroes  would  run  off, 
and  we  should  keep  them,  and  you,  m 
Tivenge,  would  burn,  pillage,  and  de- 
stroy. Eternal  war,  or  huge  standmg 
armies,  I  repeat  then,  would  be  our  des- 
tiny— and  where  War  is,  we  see  now, 
both  ISTorth  and  South,  there  is  no  Lib- 
erty. In  the  name  of  God,  then,  if  we 
will  throw  down  our  arms,  throw  down 
yours,  and  come  back  to  us,  or,  if  God 
has  abandoned  men  to  passion,  and 
blood,  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  that  he- 
reditary Liberty,  bequeathed  to  us  all, 
we  invoke  you,  to  unite  with  us,  and 
rescue  our  country  from  a  destiny  that 
shocks  the  patriot  even  in  imagination 
to  contemplate.     (Great  applause.) 

UNION  OUR  SALVATION. 

But,  gentlemen.  Union  is  not  only  es- 
sential to  Liberty,  but  essential  to  our 
salvation.  Republics  exist  on  earth  only 
as  exceptional  governments.  Monarchies 
and  despotisms  are  the  common  Law,  if 
not  the  common  destiny  of  nations.  AH 
Europe  smiles,  or  seems  to  smile,  upon 
our  divisions,  our  battles,  and  the  tor#- 
rents  of  blood  we  shed  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  only  great  Republic  on  earth. 
Monarchy  and  Despotism  both  grin  their 
ghastly  smile — while  Liberty,  the  earth 
over,  shrieks  over  the  unnatural,  the 
suicidal  war. 

Gentlemen,  "  Divide  and  Conquer"  is 
the  principle  of  monarchies  against  \^- 
publics  eveiy  where.  Divide  and  con- 
quer is  the  principle  which  now  inspires 
the  British  Government,  if  not  the  Em- 
peror of  Fr;ince.  Divide  the  North  and 
South,  and  then  if  possible  conquer  both 


when  both  are  exhausted.  Unity  and 
universality  of  government  are  therefore 
a  necessity  for  us  both  North  and  South, 
and  the  quicker  and  deeper,  and  wider, 
this  principle  is  comprehended  univer- 
sally, the  quicker  we  shall  lay  down  pur 
arms  and  stop  this  horrible  effusion  9I 
human  blood.     (Applause.)  T;} 

PRACTICAL    RESOLUTIONS. 

Gentlemen,  I  love  to  speak  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  hence  I  have  pre- 
pared two  or  three  resolutions  to  present 
for  youi*  consideration,  for  your  discus- 
sion hereafter,  not  for  action  at  this  time 
and  this  place,  but  for  submission  to  this 
Democratic  Association.  I  see  nothing 
else  that  is  left  to  us  except  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  embodied  in  these  resolu- 
tions. Revolution  is  the  last  thing  to 
be  thought  of,  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment like  ours,  where  grievances  can  be 
redressed  at  the  ballot-box.  We  have 
to  endure  this  Congress,  we  have  to  en- 
dure this  President;  it  is  ^dser  to  en- 
dure them  than  to  overthrow  them  by 
revolution.  It  is  possible,  barely  pos- 
sible, that  at  last  they  may  be  awakened 
and  may  hear  and  heed  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Hence  I  have  selected  a  State 
as  a  medium  through  which  my  resolu- 
tions may  be  presented  to  the  people 
both  of  the  North  and  the  South.  A 
State  of  the  Revolution  ;  one  of  the  Old 
Thirteen,  of  high  and  holy  history,  which 
has  never  been  alien,  either  to  the  North 
or  to  the  South,  and  which  has  ever  been 
faithful  to  the  Constitution  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  that  is,  the  State,  the 
glorious  State,  of  New-Jersey.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  propose,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  to  be  su*bmitted  to 
the  Democratic  Association  for  discus- 
sion, for  action,  and  if  you  approve  of 
them,  for  presentation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  New-Jersey.  And  let  me  re- 
mafik  here  that  the  Government  of  New 
Jersey  is  a  homogeneous  government, 
the  three  branches  are  all  of  one  faith 
and  one  opinion,  and  hence  I  name  her 
in  preference  to  the  Government  of  our 
own  New-York. 

Mr.  Brooks  then  submitted  certain 
resolutions,  the  time  for  action  upon 
which  being  over,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
publish  thetn  here. 
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lETTEil  FROM  EDWARD  N.  CROSBY,  ESQ. 


Tkoy,  Feb.  25th,  1863. 
Prop.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  : 

My  Deae  axd  Respected  Sir  :  I 
have  read  ^nth  deep  interest  the  letter 
in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  of  the  19th 
inst.,  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  T>.  D. 
Field.  Rs  general  tenor  harmonizes 
with  views  which  I  have  long  coveted 
the  privilege  of  expressing  to  you,  but 
which  have  been  repressed  by  a  consti- 
tutional feeling  of  respect  for  eminence 
and  seniority,  and  a  fear  of  even  seem- 
ing officio^ly  to  intrude.  But,  as  Mr. 
Field  suggests,  your  fame  has  become  a 
national  inheritance,  and  this  alike  is  a 
motive  and  an  apology  for  a  jealous  care 
on  the  part  of  your  fellow-citizens  as  to 
aught  that  may  impair  its  lustre.  It  is 
the  omissions,  however,  rather  than  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Field's  sensible  and 
temperate  letter  that  prompt  me  to 
speak.  While  appealing  to  you  on  many 
high  grounds,  still  he  fails  to  reach  the 
highest  from  which  the  subject  is  to  be 
viewed.  And  I  trust  it  is  not  assum- 
ing too  much  for  one  who  is  not  only 
an  admiring  fellow-countryman  and  a 
near  neighbor,  but  also  a  Christian  friend, 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  from  the 
Christian's  stand-point.  And  what,  may  I 
ask,  appears  to  you  the  sufficient  reason 
for  a  Christian  citizen  to  ally  himself  with 
others,  for  the  extreme  and  radical  pur- 
pose of  undermining  or  paralyzing  the 
power  of  the  Government  at  a  crisis 
when  unanimity  of  support  is  so  plainly 
essential,  not  only  to  the  welfare  but  to 
the  very  life  of  the  nation  ? 

There  are  many,  alas !  who  from  ig- 
norance or  passion,  persistently  confound 
all  the  immense  party,  which  came  into 
being  and  into  power  only  on  the  grand 
purpose  of  resisting  Southern  aggres- 
sion, with  the  extremest  radicalism  and 
infidelity  of  the  Garrison  stamp.  They 
would  thus  justify  themselves  ha  an  in- 


discriminate and  reckless  hostility  to  the 
pohcy  of  the  Government.  I  can,  of 
course,  find  in  this  fact  no  explanation 
of  the  deliberate  action  of  one  of  your 
principles  and  intelHgence.  Some  may 
say  that  "  the  war  on  our  part  is  un- 
righteous and,  therefore,  unworthy  of 
support."  But  the  rebels  began  it.  To 
this  it  may  be  said:  "The  provocations 
offered  tliem  were  such  as  greatly  to  di- 
minish if  not  remove  their  criminality 
in  thus  beginning  it."  These  assertions, 
though  easily  refuted,  might  require  a 
discussion  both  long  and  foreign  some- 
w^hat  to  my  purpose.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  "  the  war  though  righteous  is 
waged  by  unrighteous  methods,  such 
as  confiscation  and  more  particularly 
emancipation."  If,  however,  it  is  a  legi- 
timate function  of  our  Government  to 
destroy  the  fabric  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, a  fortiori^  is  it  not  justified  in 
removing  that  which  their  own  highest 
authorities  pronounce  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  that  fabnc  ?  Moreover,  though 
this  position  is  as  palpably  untenable  as 
the  two  previously  stated,  yet  supposing 
it  to  be  a  sincere  Christian  conviction,  in- 
asmuch as  these  methods  must  be  object- 
ed to  rather  as  inexpedient  than  as  mor- 
ally and  legally  mijustifiable,  should  not 
another  Christian  conviction,  that  of  duty 
to  the  "  powers  that  are  ordained  of 
God,"  prevent  any  disposition  to  resist 
or  thwart  the  Government  ?  But  I 
would  fain  suppose  that  rather  than 
either  of  the  above,  the  grounds  of  your 
political  views  and  action  have  been  an 
earnest  desire  for  peace,  and  an  abomi- 
nation of  war,  and  its  attendant  horrors, 
In  both  of  these  feelings  I  claim  tho 
fullest  sympathy  with  you,  and  yet  I 
can  not  possibly  construct  upon  them  a 
fiilcrum  for  unfriendly  action  against  our 
Government.  .    l 

I  have  seen  in  the  progress  of  evept* 

40        ',. 
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much  to  criticise  and  regret  in  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  I  feel  assured  that  as 
far  at  least  as  our  President  is  concern- 
ed, the  errors  have  been  those  of  the  i 
judgment,  and  are  compatible  with  a 
pure  integrity  and  a  high-toned  patriot- 
ism. Plorrible  too  as  war  is,  we  are  to 
remember  that  it  may  yet  be  a  worthy 
means  to  a  worthy  end.  God  has  cer- 
tainly in  his  word  more  directly  and  re- 
peatedly given  his  sanction  to  it,  than 
lie  has  to  slavery.  But  what  is  the 
legitimate,,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
such  unfriendly  demonstrations  as  those 
to  which  you  were  persuaded  to  give 
countenance  at  Delmonico's,  and  which 
have  had  a  fuller  but  natural  develop- 
ment in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  ? 
We  are  not  left  to  theories  for  a  reply. 
Facts  show  that  while  the  rebel  leaders 
iasultingly  spurn  all  pusillanimous  over- 
tures of  conciliation,  they  also  exult  over 
them  as  cAddonces  of  divided  counsels 
and  increasing  feebleness  at  the  ISTorth. 
Tliey  are  thereby  emboldened  to  declare 
themselves  utterly  implacable,  except  by 
success  in  their  own  ruinous  plans.  What 
then  should  be  our  necessary  logic,  our  ir- 
resistible inference  ?  Certainly  patriotism 
and  a  wise  appreciation  of  the  worthy 
Qpd  and  the  abundant  means  committed 


to  us  would  decide  at  once.  Let  oh  by 
united  and  courageous  effort  show  the 
rebels  that  their  success  is  perfectly 
hopeless.  May  I  venture  to  speak  a 
word  also  as  to  the  ^'-personnel "  in  these 
matters  ?  Mr.  Field  says  that  he  knowa 
personally  nearly  all  of  those  v\-ho  were 
associated  with  you  at  Delmonico's,  and 
implies  very  pl'ainly  that  they  borrowed 
from  your  presence  a  respectability  for 
which  they  could  make  no  becoming  re- 
turn. It  was  on  a  previous  public  occa- 
sion, that  I  saw,  with  no  slight  regret, 
your  good  name  published,  as  appear- 
ing on  the  same  platform  with  the  charac- 
terless   ,  the  infamous ,  and  the 

pitiable .  Can  it  be  that  the  purest 

and  most  patriotic  measures  draw  to 
their  advocacy  such  persons,  while  they 
fail  to  attract  the  innumerable  host  who 
dissent,  and  whose  patriotism  and  prob- 
ity you  can  not  but  heartilyilfcommend  ? 

The  high  estimate  I  have  formed  of 
your  Christian  character,  confirmed  and 

increased  by  my  intercourse  with  , 

has  encouraged  me  to  speak  with  the 
more  fi*eedom,  and  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  received  in  the  same  kindly 
spirit  which   has  prompted  it. 

Yours  most  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
Edward  N.  Crosby. 


I^ROF.    MORSE'S   REFLY. 


New- York,  March  2d,  1863. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  2oth 
of  February  is  received,  and  I  take  in 
good  part,  what  you  say,  written,  how- 
ever, wholly  under  misconception  of  my 
opinions,  my  position,  and  the  objects 
foo*  which  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Political  Knowledge  has  been  organi- 
'  zed.  I  linow  from  your  estimable  cha- 
racter tbat  your  intention  and  motives 
were  of  the  most  benevolent  kind  in  ad- 
dressing me,  and  in  reply,  I  shall  make 
a  few  remarks,  I  trust  in  the  same  kind- 
ly spirit,  while  on  the  subjects  you  in- 
troduce I  use  perfect  plainness  of  speech. 
^.,Your  letter  touches  on  many  topics, 
Xki^n  some  of  which  I  have,  for  years, 
bestowed  much  study,  and  it  may  be 
tbat  a  frank  discussion  of  them  at  a  time 


when  the  public  mind  is  alive  to  such 
discussions,  may  be  useful  in  eliciting 
truth.  Fundamental  difference  of  opin- 
ion is  often  more  seeming  than  real, 
perhaps  from  the  inherent  imperfection  * 
of  language  itself,  in  conveying  our  real 
thoughts  to  another's  mind,  or  through 
some  defect  of  intellect  or  education  in 
not  using  perspicuous  language.  If  due 
weight  were  given  to  a  considcT-ation  of 
this  kind,  there  would  be  less  of  that  as^ 
perity  of  remark  upon  other's  miscon* 
ceptions,  which  in  this  day  of  excitement 
deforms  tne  popular  style.  Mere  differ*- 
ence  of  opinion,  honestly  entertained,  is 
entitled  to  that  forbearance  which  ifl 
denied  to  brazen-faced,  persistent  fiifeo- 
hood. 

I  can  account  lor  your 


of  the  purpose  of  our  Society,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  topics  upon  which  you 
have  written,  only  on  the  presumption 
that  you  ground  your  remarks  on  the  as- 
sumed truth  of  the  egregiously  false  and 
impudent  representations  of  an  unprin- 
cipled reporter  of  the  Emning  Post. 
If  this  was  the  source  of  your  informa- 
tion, you  might  as  well  look  for  truth 
respecting  Bible  doctrine,  from  Voltaire 
or  Thomas  Paine.  Are  you  not  aware 
that  the  pretended  repoi-t  of  the  inci- 
pient meeting  at  Delmonico's  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  our  Society,  is  a  tis- 
sue of  falselioods  from  beginning  to  end, 
exposed  and  refuted  in  numerous  jour- 
nals ?  Of  how  many  falsehoods,  per- 
sistently repeated,  must  a  journal  be 
convicted  before  its  statement  of  facts 
shall  be  received  with  suspicion  ?  I 
need  not  say  to  you  that  the  admission 
into  the  M^enmg  Post  of  such  a  gross- 
ly abusive  report,  while  entertaining  as 
I  have  hitherto,  for  its  senior  editor,  so 
much  personal  respect,  (however  much 
I  may  differ  from  him  politically,)  is  a 
source  of  deep  mortification  to  me. 

MR.    field's    letter. 

Mr.  Field's  letter  addressed  to  me 
■was  probably  indited  under  the  influence 
•of  impressions  made  by  that  same  in- 
famous report,  and  while  I  have  no  com- 
plaint of  want  of  courtesy  on  his  part 
towards  me  personally,  I  saw  nothing  in 
its  general  tenor  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  any  answer  from  me.  Though 
addressed  to  me,  it  was  evidently  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  through  me,  and  I 
was  used  only  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
addressing  the  public.  So  far  as  any 
.•  thing  he  said  required  notice,  that  notice 
was  taken  of  it  by  several  journals.  I 
enclose  you  clippings  from  two  which 
happen  to  be  at  hand.  Whatever  per- 
sonal regard  I  have  for  Mr.  Field  and 
for  liis  highly  respectable  family  con- 
nections, the  state  of  the  country  com- 
pels me  to  waive  all  consideration  of 
social  relations,  in  treating  of  its  politi- 
cal condition.  His  views  and  mine  on 
the  subject  of  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration are  antipodal,  and  in  view  of  his 
reported  action  in  the  Peace  Congress, 
to  connection,  with  some  of  his  radical 
associate  to  wbjcll  action  can  be  traced 


the  present  awful  condition  of  the  conn- 
try,  since  it  was  in  their  power  (if  I 
have  been  rightly  advised)  to  have 
averted  the  war,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  his  and  their  poHtical  course  as 
laying  upon  them  a  weight  of  respon- 
sibility which  I  would  not  have  upon 
my  conscience  for  a  thousand  worlds. 

CHRISTIAN    STAXO  -  POINT. 

You  desire  "  to  discuss  the  snl)ioct 
from  the  Christian's  stand-point."  I  ac- 
cede to  this  the  more  readily  since  that 
is  precisely  the  stand-point  from  which 
I  have  always  endeavored  to  view  the 
whole  field  of  controversy.  Ofi  Bible 
truth,  therefore,  I  am  ready  to  plant 
every  position  I  take. 

Did  it  not  lead  me  into  too  long  a 
discussion  for  a  letter  like  this,  a  discus- 
sion starting  from  a  point  too  far  back, 
even  from  fundamental  theological  prin- 
ciples, I  should  like  to  establish  with 
you  this  stand-point  impregnably  on  the 
Bible.  This  will  have  to  be  done  ere 
the  perverted  Christian  mind  of  the 
country  can  be  disabused  of  the  ruin- 
ous fallacies  which  have  turned  aside 
the  incumbents  of  so  many  pulpits  from 
their  legitimate  duty  of  allaying  the 
fierce  passions  of  men,  through  the 
tranquillizing  influences  of  the  gospel 
of  peace,  and  changed  them  into  impas- 
sioned political  orators,  whose  exasper- 
ating; harangues  have  added  fuel  to  the 
already  raging  fires  of  a  ferocious  and 
desolating  fanaticism.*  Such  a  discus- 
sion, important  as  it  is,  must  be  in  abey- 
ance. 

I  proceed  to  answer  your  question  : 
"What  appears  to  you  the  sufficient 
reason  for  a  Christian  citizen  to  ally 
himself  with  others  for  the  extreme  and 
radical  purpose  of  undermining  or  par 
alyzing  the  power  of  the  Government 
at  a  crisis  when  unanimity  of  Support 
is  so  plainly  essential  not  only  to  the 
welfare  but  to  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  ?" 

GOVERNMENT   AND    ADMINTSTRATIONT.   ''" 

I  will  analyze  the  component  parts  of 
your  question.  You  assume,  without 
any  warrant,  that  my  purpose  is  to 
"  undermine  and  paralyze  the  power  ol 


•  See  note  A, 
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the  Goverument."  You  appear  to  hav<j 
fallen  iuto  the  prevalent  error  of  con- 
founding the  Government  with  the  Ad- 
ininistnition  of  the  Government.  You 
are  too  sensible  not  to  see  that  they  are 
not  the  same.  The  word  Gouernment 
has.  indeed  two  meanings,  and  in  (u-der 
to  rescue  the  subject  from  ambiguity 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  ordmary  mean- 
ing of  Government,  in  free  countries,  is, 
that  form  of  fundamental  rules  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  a  nation  or  state  is  gov- 
erned, or  by  which  individual  members 
of  a  body  politic  are  to  regidate  their 
actiofi.  Government  is  in  fact  a  Consti- 
tution by  which  the  rights  and  duties 
uoth  of  citizens  and  public  officers  are 
prescribed  and  defined.  If  the  word  some- 
times has  a  secondary  or  more  limited 
meaning  synonymous  with  Administra- 
tio?i  of  public  affliirs,  then  "  the  Govern- 
ment'''' is  metonymically  used  for  Ad- 
ministration^  and  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  original  and  true  sig- 
nification of  the  term  Admimstration^ 
which  means  the  persons  collectively 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  public  affairs. 

Opposition  to  the  Admiyiistrati^a 
then,  is  not  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  former  may  not  only  be  ut- 
terly destroyed  without  affecting  the 
health  of  the  Government,  but  it  may 
be,  and  constantly  is,  thought  to  be  ne- 
cessary, in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
DOwer,  the  People^  to  destroy  the  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  Government.  This  is  in 
accordance  not  only  with  the  theory  of 
our  institutions,  but  with  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  the  people.  Every  change  of 
Administration  at  every  election.  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  municipal,  great  or  small, 
exemplifies  this  great  truth.  The  Gov- 
ernment remains  intact,  unscathed,  while 
the  Administration  is  swept  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  light  of  this  explication,  you 
must  perceive  that  so  far  from  "  allying 
myself  with  others  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  and  paralyzing  the  power 
of  the  Government,"  the  very  purpose 
of  our  Society  is  to  uphold  and  strength- 
en the  GovernmCxiii,  by  diffiising  among 
i/he  people,  8uc)>  a  sQOwledge  of  the 


principles  upon  which  it  is  foundei,  that 
it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  Ad- 
ministration, whether  weak  or  wicked, 
to  work  its  injury. 

,  I  yield  to  no  man,  in  hearty  loyalty  to 
the  Government^  nor  in  obedience  also  to 
the  Administration  in  all  its  constitxir 
tional  measures,  whatever  may  be  my 
private  opinion  of  their  wisdom.  Yon 
mistake  me  if  you  suppose  I  have  any 
"  radical  pui-pose  of  undermining  or 
paralyzing"  any  of  its  legal  measures. 
If  I  think  them  unwise,  I  shall  use  my 
constitutional  liberty  to  say  so,  and  if 
the  Administration  transcends  the  power 
intrustc^.  to  it  by  the  People,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  their  error,  not  in  a 
contumacious  or  unkind  spirit,  but  never- 
theless firmly.     To  the  standard  of  the 

Constitution.,  and  the  Union  under  it, 
of  all  the  United  States  I  sh|j|  cling  as 
the  only  political  hope  of  tM  country, 
our  only  defence  against  anarchy  and 
despotism. 

WHAT   MUST   WE    SUPPOET  ? 

But  you  say  "  unanimity  of  support  is 
essential  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation." 
Support  of  what  ?  Laws  and  acts  sub- 
versive of  the  Government  ?  Laws  and 
acts  in  direct  and  palpable  contraven- 
tion of  the  Constitution  ?  Laws  and 
acts  outside  of  the  Constitution  ?  Where 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Constitution,  does  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Supreme  Law,  find  his  authority  for  his 
emancipation  proclamation  f  Where 
for  his  usurpation  of  the  power  to  sus- 
pend the  habeas  corpus  ?  Where  for 
the  confiscation  acts  ?  Where  for  his 
.authority  to  arrest  and  incarcerate  citi- 
zens ?  These  are  all  acts  of  the  Admin- 
istration^ not  o{  t\\Q  Government;  they 
ai-e  acts  subversive  of  the  Government ; 
acts  that  are  "  paralyzing  and  under- 
mining "  the  Government ;  acts  that  are 
dividing  the  people  of  the  Xorth,  alarm- 
ing them  for  the  safety  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Government,  and  arousing 
them  to  call  their  servants,  tlie  Admin- 
istrators, to  account. 

It  is  on  such  a  confounding  of  terms 
as  this,  of  government  and  administra- 
tion, that  you  charge  "  extreme  and  rad- 
ical-purposes" upon  those  w^ho  rally  in 
support  of  the  Government. 
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NECESSITY   FOR    OTTR   SOCIETY. 

You  must  excuse  rae,  dear  sir,  if  I 
Bay  that  your  letter,  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent based  upon  the  popular  fallacies  of 
the  day,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  just  such  a  Society  as  we  have  forni- 
ed;  because  if  minds  like  yours,  intelli- 
gent, reflective,  ingenuous,  and  consci- 
entious, are  so  much  at  fault  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  institutions^ 
what  must  be  inferred  of  the  minds  of 
others  loss  intelligent,  wtio  imbibe  their 
opinions,  and  mould  their  actions,  from 
the  prejudiced  and  befogged  intellects 
oontroliiug  the  fanatical  avenues  to  pub- 
lic opinion  ? 

CHAKACTER    OF    ABOLITIONISM. 

By  the  manner  in  which  you  allude 
to  the  "  extreme  radicalism  and  infidel- 
ity of  tha  Garrison  stamp,"  I  am  glad 
to  find  wd^have  a  common  stand-point 
from  which  to  view  a  portion  of  the 
field.  Look  at  that  dark  conclave  of 
conspirators,  freedom-shriekers,  Bible- 
spurners,  fierce,  implacable,  headstrong, 
denunciatory.  Constitution  and  Union 
haters,  noisy,  factious,  breathing  forth 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  all 
who  venture  a  difference  of  opinion 
from  them,  murderous,  passionate  advo- 
cates of  imprisonments  and  hangings, 
bloodthirsty,  and  if  there  is  any  other 
epithet  of  atrocity  found  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  wickedness,  do  they  not  every 
one  fitly  designate  some  phase  of  radical 
abolitionism  ?. 

DISTINCTION       BETWEEN       ABOLITIOinSTS 
AND    REPUBLICANS    IMPOSSIBLE. 

But  you  would  have  us  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  these  "  radicals  and  in-- 
fidels  of  the  Garrison  stamp,"  and  the 
"  immense  party  which,"  as  you  say, 
"  came  into  being  and  into  power  only 
on  the  grand  purpose  of  resisting  South- 
ern aggression." 

Waiving  the  question  you  raise  of 
the  existence  of  any  Southern  Aggres- 
non^  (previous  to  the  last  Presidential 


ranks  I  recognize  many  excellent,  inteL 
ligent,  conscientious  men,)  did  not,  1 
say,  that  party,  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  the  diabolical  character  of  that  "  rad- 
ical and  infidel "  faction,  form  a  political 
alliance  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  power  which  they  now  hold  ? 
The  expectation  in  forming  the  coalition 
was  doubtless  that  you  would  be  able 
to  control  the  numerically  smaller  wing 
of  the  alliance.  You  thought  this  pos- 
sible ;  I  did  not.  So  soon  as  it  was  ap- 
parent that  such  an  alliance  had  been 
formed,  I  predicted  that  the  abolition 
wing  would  control  the  whole  ;  and  if 
the  party  thus  formed  were  successful, 
the  hopes  of  the  country  for  Peace  and 
Union  would  be  wrecked ;  for  it  is  th6 
very  nature  of  fanaticism  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  Was  I  not  right  ?  I  ask 
you  now  to  look  at  the  state  of  the 
country.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  aboli- 
tion element  has  acquired  the  control  of 
that  "  immense  party "  of  which  you 
speak  ?  Are  you  not  advocating  and 
supporting  the  abolition  policy  of  the 
Administration  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  very  "  radicals  and  infidels  of  th 
Garrison  stamp,"  whom  you  justly 
loathe,  have  framed  and  passed  the 
most  offensive  abolition  measures  that 
tinge  the  whole  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration ?  So  notorious  is  this  fact,  that 
to  ask  is  to  answer  the  question.  Thoso 
then,  are  the  men  with  whom  I  find  you 
affiliated.  May  I  not  appropriately 
quote  your  own  question,  and  ask  : 
"  Can  it  be  that  the  purest  and  most 
patriotic  measures  draw  to  their  advo- 
cacy such  persons,  while  they  fail  to  at- 
tract the  innumerable  host  who  dis- 
sent," etc.  ?  But  I  will  not  do  you  the 
injustice  thus  to  judge  you  by  the  stand- 
ard by  which  you  would  judge  me,  for 
your  standard  is  defective.  Every  one 
of  any  experience  in  political  movements 


is  aware  that  on  both  sides,  in  party  ex- 
citements, there  is  every  possible  vari- 
ety of  character  associating  together, 
not  because  of  other  or  general  affinities, 
Election,)  making  resistance  necessary  I  but  for  the  single  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  I  ask  you  how  i  a  common  measure,  in  which  all  feel 
can  any  distinction  be  made,  between  |  more  or  less  interest.  Their  several  in- 
parties  in  close  alliance,  carrjdng  out  to-  terests  in  that  common  measure  may  be 
gather  and  sustaining  the  same  policy  ?  as  diverse  as  possible ;  some  from  high 
Did  not  the  Republican  party,  (in  whose   prindjtla,  9fmQ  for  the  triumph  of  an 
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o,  mion,  some  to  obtain  office,  some  to 
obtain  money.  It  is  not,  therefore,  safe 
to  characterize  a  cause  by  the  character 
of  some  few  who  may  be  loud  and  for- 
\rard  in  advocating  it.  Bad  men  may 
promote  a  good  cause  for  bad  ends.  It 
18  safest  to  judge  of  a  cause  on  its  own 
merits. 

EMANCIPATION   PROCLAMATION   AND   THE 
COKNER-STONE. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  you  defending  the 
President's  emancipation  proclamation. 
It  is  a  measure  which  I  have  considered 
from  the  moment  of  its  promulgalion, 
unwise,  unconstitutional  and  calamitous, 
productive  of  evil  and  only  evil,  a  mea- 
sure that,  more  than  any  other,  has  tend- 
ed to  divide  the  counsels  of  the  North, 
and  unite  the  South,  and  render  the  re- 
storation of  thft  national  Union  next  to 
hopeless.  Your  defense  of  it  rests  on  a 
fallacy.  You  say  "  If  it  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  our  Government  to  destroy 
the  fabric  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
a  fortiori^  is  it  not  justified  in  removing 
that  which  their  own  highest  authorities 
pronounce  to  be  its  corner-stone .?"  To 
answer  your  question  intelligently,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  that 
comer-stone^  before  we  can  pronounce 
whether  the  Government  would  be  justi- 
fied in  removing  or  attempting  to  re- 
move it.  If  the  stone  should  happen 
to  be  ^  providential  fixture^  unalterable 
in  its  very  nature  by  any  thing  that  man 
can  do,  a  condition  oi  ^  physical  charac- 
ter^ not  to  be  afiected  by  any  act  of  man, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  justified  in  mak- 
ing any  such  necessarily  abortive  and 
quixotic  attempt.  I  presume  from  your 
question  you  have  adopted  the  prevalent 
misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Stevens's  speech  at  Savannah,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Confederate  Government.  You  assume 
that  this  corner-stone  is  slavery,  and  so 
our  Government  is  justified  in  its  mea- 
suies.  to  destroy  slavery.  Although  a 
great  multitude  both  in  Europe  and 
America  entertain  this  stereotyped  er- 
ror, and  it  has  within  a  few  days  been 
twice  reiterated  in  the  late  non-inter- 
vention report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations,  yet  it  is  none  the 


less  an  egregious  misapprehension  of 
Mr.  Stevens's  remark,  and  a  false  assump- 
tion that  the  Confederate  Government 
have  adopted  any  such  corner-stone.  In 
the  first  place  if  Mr.  Stevens  had  made 
such  an  announcement  in  his  speech, 
(which  he  has  not,)  that  would  not  con- 
stitute law  for  the  Government.  We 
do  not  look  for  the  authority  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  a  government  in  a 
casual  speech  of  any  members  of  its 
administration,  not  even  from  the  Presi- 
dent, but  in  the  fundamental  law  itself, 
in  its  written  ofiicially  accepted  Con- 
stitution. Now,  there  is  not  one  wprd 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy 
that  gives  color  to  any  such  idea  as 
slavery  being  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Government ;  on  the  contrary,  Section 
IX,  Article  I.  clearly  repudiates  it.  Foi- 
if  slavery  is  the  adopted  corner-stone  of 
their  Government,  common-sense  sug- 
gests, that  in  their  fundamental  law  they 
would  and  should  use  every  efibrt  to 
strengthen  and  support  it,  and  yet  they 
forbid  in  that  section  and  article  that 
very  policy  which  would  give  strength 
and  permanency  to  such  a  corner-stone. 
Mr.  Stevens,  liowever,  has  made  no 
such  declaration,  yet  he  is  quoted  every 
where  as  the  source  whence  this  wide- 
spread erroneous  apothegm  has  pro- 
ceeded. It  may  be  well  to  ventilate 
this  matter  more  thoroughly. 

THE   CORNER-STONE    IS    THE   INEQUALITY 
OF    THE    TWO    RACES. 

Let  US  learn  what  Mr.  Stevens  actu- 
ally did  say»  His  language  is  this  :  "  The 
foundations  of  our  new  Government  are 
laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon" — what? 
slavery?  no,  "  upon  the  great  truth  that 
the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  xohite  man^ 
that  slavery  "  which  he  then  defines  to 
be,  "  subordination  to  the  superior  race, 
is  his  natural  and  moral  condition.  This 
our  new  Government  is  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  world  based  upon  this 
great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral 
truth."  This  language  could  not  be 
applied  to  slavery.  It  would  be  a 
strange  misapplication  of  terms  to  call 
slavery  a  physical,  philosophical  and 
moral  truth.  He  had  just  been  stating 
to  his  hearers  that  the  ideas  prevalent 
at  the   time  our  Federal  Constitution 
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was  formed  "  rested  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  the  equality  of  the  races.''^  This 
proposition  he  declares  to  be  unsound, 
and  that  the  new  Government  was 
founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite 
idea.  The  error  on  one  side  which 
he  combats  is  the  assumed  equality  of 
the  races.  The  opposite  truth  which 
he  propounds  is  the  physical,  philoso- 
phical and  moral  truth,  that  the  twg 
races  are  not  equals  and  the  inference  he 
draws  from  this  truth  is  that  this  physical 
difference  determines  the  status  of  the 
inferior  race.  I  confess  I  can  not  see 
how  to  escape  that  concision,  except 
by 'denying  the  inequality  of  the  races; 
by  denying  that  there  is  this  physical 
difference  between  them,  for  if  there  is 
this  difference,  then  one  race  of  necessity 
is  superior,  and  the  other  inferior,  and 
if  the  t'^'^o  physically  unequal  races  are 
compelled  to  live  together  in  the  same 
community,  the  superior  must  govern 
the  inferi9r.  Can  you  avoid  this  con- 
clusion ? 

THE    CORNER -STONE    CAN     NOT     BE     RE- 
MOVED. 

What  prospect  of  success  then  is 
there,  of  any  attempt  to  remove  such  a 
corner-stone?  Who  has  constituted  the 
two  races  physically  different  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer,  it  is  God.  To 
attempt,  therefore,  a  removal  of  this 
corner-stone,  which  infinite  wisdom  has 
laid  in  the  fabric  of  human  society,  is  of 
so  presumptuous  a  character,  that  few 
should  be  rash  enough  to  undertake  it. 
The  physical  inequality  of  the  races 
then  is  this  corner-stone,  and  not  Slavery. 
Slavery,  which  is  a  Government^  must 
be,  in  some  form,  the  necessary  result- 
ant of  this  fact,  and  if'  you  can  remove 
the  corner-stone,  to  wit,  the  physical 
inequality  of  the  races,  you  may  thus 
destroy  slavery ;  but  since  the  "  Ethio- 
pian can  not  change  his  skin,"  nor  can 
any  earthly  power  do  it  for  him,  so  long 
as  the  two  races  exist  together  in  the 
same  community,  you  may  change  the 
master,  or  the  relative  position  of  the 
races,  but  one  or  the  other  will  still  be 
dominant.  Slavery  in  America  can  only 
be  abolished   by  separating  the  races. 


Is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reraoT^, 
a  corner-stone  which  God  has  laid  ? 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Stevens  has  au 
apposite  parallel  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
elder  Adams,  on  the  Theory  of  Govern- 
ment, as  given  in  his  "  Life  by  his  grand-? 
son,  C.  F.  Adams,  the  accomplished  re- 
presentative of  our  Government  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

"  Unlike  most  speculators  on  the  the- 
ory of  Governments,  Mr.  Adams  begins 
by  assuming  the  imperfection  of  ma^i^s 
nature,  and  introducing  it  at  once  as  an 
element  with  which  to  compose  his  edi- 
fice. 

"  He  finds  the  human  race  impelled 
hy  their  passio7is  as  often  as  guided  by 
their  reason,  sometimes  led  to  good  ac- 
tions by  scarcely  corresponding  motives, 
and  sometimes  to  bad  ones  rather  fi-om 
inability  to  resist  temptation  than  from 
natural  propensity  to  evil.  This  is  the 
Corner-stone  of  his  system."  . 

Let  us  put  Mr.  Adams'  theory  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Stevens.  "The  foun- 
dations of  Civil  Government  are  laid, 
its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great 
truth  that  man  has  an  imperfect  nature., 
that  the  human  race  is  imp)elled  hy  their 
passions,  that,  therefore,  subordination 
of  the  inferior  to  the  superior,  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  Government,  is 
man's  natural  and  moral  condition. 
Civil  Government  is  based  upoB  this 
great  physical,  philosophical  and  mora^. 
truth."  Would  it  be  just  to  accuse  Mr. 
Adams  of  basing  Government  on  Slav- 
ery, as  the  corner-stone,  because  he  ad- 
mits the  necessity  of  the  subordination 
of  the  inferior  to  the  superior?  In 
other  words,  to  make  him  utter  the  ab- 
surdity, that  "  Government  is  the<iomer 
stone  of  Government ".? 

PRESIDENT    LINCOLN    AND    ME.    STETBNf; 
PROCLAIM    THE    SAME    CORNER-STONE'.-^ 

Perhaps  you  may  think  I  have  adop4 
ed  Southern  views  on  this  point,  an4 
that  the  inequality  and  physical  differ- 
ences of  the  two  races  are  altogether 
Southern  dogmas.  I  need  not  cross  the 
Potomac  to  find  the  same  great  truth 
proclaimed  in  a  quarter  entitled  to  re^ 
spect,  and  by  one  who  politically  g\x^. 
ranks  the  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
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federacy,  to  vnt,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

You  will  recollect  the  interview,  on 
August  fourteenth,  1862,  between  a  com- 
mittee of  colored  men  and  President 
Lincoln,  invited  by  him,  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  to  them.  His  object  in 
summoning  them  before  him  was  to  per- 
suade them  to  emigrate,  and  he  basesi 
b/8  argument  to  them  on  the  very  cor- 
ner-stone declared  by  Mr.  Stevens,  to 
wit,  the  physical  difference  or  inequali- 
ty of  the  two  races.  President  Lin- 
coln's plan  was  to  separate  the  races. 

"You  and  we,"  said  he  to  them,  "are 
different  races.  We  have  between  us  a 
broader  differ&nce  than  exists  between 
almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  I  need  not  discuss, 
but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  us  both,  as  I  tbink. 
Your  race  are  suffering,  "in  my  judg- 
ment, the  greatest  wrong  inflicted  on 
any  people.  But  even  when  you  cease 
to  be  slaves,  you  are  far  from  being 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
race.  On  this  broad  continent  not  a 
single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the 
equal  of  a  single  man  of  ours.  Go 
where  you  are  treated  the  best,  and  the 
ban  is  still  upon  you.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  this,  but  to  present  it  as  a 
fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I 
can  not  alter  it  if  I  would.  It  is  a  fact 
about  which  we  all  feel  and  think  alike, 
I  and  you." 

THEIR    DIFFERENT    MODES    OF     DEALING 
WITH    THE    CORNER-STONE. 

Thus  you  perceive  that  both  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stevens  are  in 
perfect  accord  in  accepting  and  acting 
upon  the  same  great  truth.  President 
Lincoln  accepts  the  physical  inequality 
of  the  two  races,  as  completely  as  Mr, 
Stevens,  for  where  there  is  a  broader  dif- 
ference than  exists  between  almost  any 
other  two  races,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  they  are  equaly  especially  when  the 
President  justly  adds  that  this  differ- 
ence is  physical,  that  is,  grounded  in 
the  original  constitution  of  each  race. 
The  only  difference  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens is  in  the  use  to  which  they  put  this 
phyftieal,  philosophical  and  moral  truth, 


this  corner-stone.  Mr.  Stevens  proposes 
it  in  his  Savannah  speech,  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  government ;  Mr.  Lincoln 
adopts  it  as  the  basis  of  his  plan  of  sep- 
arating the  races,  because  of  this  physi- 
cal difference.  Mr.  Stevens  takes  the 
stone,  as  a  whole,  upon  which  he  would 
construct  a  government.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  split  the  stone  and  drag  the  parts 
asunder.  Mr.  Stevens  accepts  the  fjict 
and  adjusts  his  fabric  to  it.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln also  accepts  the  fact,  and  is  per- 
plexed with  inextricable  difficulties  in 
his  attempts  to  dispose  of  the  two  por  ^ 
tions  of  the  common  corner-stone. 

THE  president's  PERPLEXITIES  IN  DEAL- 
ING WITH  THE  CORNER-STONE. 

It  is  well  to  notice  these  perplexities 
of  the  President's  mind  as  they  are  mani- 
fested in  his  singular  interview  with  this 
colored  delegation.  The  great  truth  of 
the  physical  difference  of  the  two  races 
is  so  palpable  that  he  can  not  controvert 
it,  and  he  frankly  declines  to  mako  the 
attempt,  yet,  while  accepting  the  lact, 
he  more  than  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the 
fact  itself  by  raising  the  singular  ques- 
tion of  rigjit  and  vyrong  upon  its  exist- 
ence, and  thus  (no  doubt  unconsciously) 
impugns  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  for 
who  but  God  could  ordain  a  j^ysical 
difference  in  the  two  races  ?  The  rais- 
ing of  the  question,  therefore,  whether 
a  physical  fact  is  "  right  or  ^vi'ong,"  as 
if  there  were  two  sides  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, directly  implicates  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.  The  President,  too,  while 
declining  to  discuss  this  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  actually  decides  it  to 
be  wrong,  by  declaring  it  to  be  a 
"disadvantage  to  both"  races,  in  his 
opinion.  The  plain  good  sense  of  most 
of  the  remarks  of  the  President  in  this 
interview,  and  the  collisions  of  thought 
in  his  own  breast  which  he  discloses, 
where  truths  and  doubts  come  into  con- 
stant conflict,  point  to  some  great  radi- 
cal disturbing  «rror,  not  in  the  Presi- 
dents mind  alone,  but  pervading  the 
popular  mind  on  the  subject  of  Aifrican. 
slavery  every  where. 

THE    GRBAT   EBBOB   OP  IBR  WORLD    ON. 
SLAVERY. 

The  great  fallacy,  so  rife 
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throughout  the  world,  that  slavery  is 
the  cause  of  our  ?iational  troubles^  rests 
on  the  almost  universal  persistent  clos- 
ing of  the  eyes  to  this  fact  of  the  phy- 
Pical  difference  between  the  two  races. 
Slavery  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sectional 
war,  but  a  blind  and  mad  resistance  to 
a  physical  condition  which  God  has  or- 
dained and  which  man  is,  in  vain,  at-' 
tempting  to  subvert. 

THE    CORNER-STONE    DULY  ACKNOWLEDG- 
ED, SOLVES   THE  VEXED    QUESTION  OF 
SLAVERY. 

Take  your  stand  on  this  great  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  the  African  and 
white  races  are  physically  different,  fol- 
low out  this  truth  to  its  logical  result, 
nnd  tlr  question  of  slavery,  or  subordi- 
na";i:'n  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
i2.ce,  is  cloarly  solved  in  all  its  phases. 

Do  }  ou  ask  how  ? 

First :  We  must  accept  as  a  fixed  fact 
that  ordinance  of  God  which  he  has  de- 
creed, that  the  two  races  are  physically 
different^  and  not  complicate  the  fact, 
with  any  modifications,  drawn  from  the 
prevalent  visionary,  infidel  notions  of 
an  equality  which  has  no  existence,  nor 
make  any  vain  attempt  to  fix  upon  the 
mere  relation  of  superior  and  inferior, 
or  of-^'ulers  and  ruled,  moral  or  reli- 
gious qualities  which  God  in  his  word 
has  not  fixed  to  the  relation. 

Second  :  We  must  leave  to  each  and 
every  State  in  the  Union  where  the  two 
races  exist  together,  whether  in  larger 
or  smaller  proportions,  unmolested  con- 
trol over  any  adjustment  of  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other. 

Third  :  In  the  kindly  spirit  of  the 
Fathers  of  1787,  which  they  brought 
to  the  construction  of  our  pi-iceless  Con- 
stitution, we  should  refrain  from  embit- 
tering the  relations  of  the  two  races  by 
an  irritating  busybodyism,  a  meddle- 
uome  interference  with  the  manner  in 
vhich  the  duties  belonging  to  their  re- 
lation to  each  other  are  or  are  not  ful- 
filled, and  taking  the  Apostle's  counsel 
•**  to  be  quiet  and  mind  our  o^vn  busi- 
ness." 

These  three  directions  carried  out  in  a 
'Christian  spirit  faithfully,  would  restore 
the  Union  on  the  only  basis  on  which  it 
•can  ever  be  restored.    Whether  enlight- 


ened reason  can  make  its  voice  heard  m 
this  din  of  warring  passiotis  and  inter- 
ests, so  that  its  "  Peace  be  still,"  can 
calm  the  storm  that  is  desolating  us,  is 
a  question  I  will  not  pretend  to  answer. 
It  is  to  the  true,  sober,  Christian  senti- 
ment of  the  country  when  disenthralled 
from  its  entanglement  with  the  delusive 
socialistic  and  infidel  theories  of  the 
day,  that  we  look  with  any  hope  for 
our  national  salvation.  •     • 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  ii 
one  point  because  of  its  paramount  im- 
portance. It  is  a  noticeable  and  gratify- 
ing circumstance  that  our  President  and 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  gov- 
ernment are  in  acco4'd  on  a  fundamental 
principle.  Union  of  opinion  on  one 
point,  especially  if  that  point  be  funda- 
mental, is  hopeful,  and  prophetic  of  fur- 
ther conciliation,  perhaps  pacifica'tion  in 
the  future.  The  great  physical  fact  of 
the  broad  difference  of  the  African  and 
white  races,  which  the  President  so 
justly  and  openly  recognizes,  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  controversy  respect- 
ing slavery.  Let  us,  thon,  study  the 
condition  of  things  resulting  from  this 
truth  in  the  light  of  an  intelligent  Christ- 
ian philosophy,  not  viewing  it  througt 
the  distorted  medium  of  Abolition  spec- 
tacles, but  with  the  clear  vision  of  aii 
eye  spiritually  enlightened,  and  a  tempei 
of  heart  which  accepts  a  Providentian 
fact  with  humility,  recognizing  the  high- 
est wisdom  in  all  God's  ordinances,  how- 
ever mysterious  to  us,  endeavoring  tc 
adapt  our  ways  t«  his  facts,  not  his  facts 
to  our  ways.  In  that  temper  of  heart, 
you  will  clearly  discern  that  this  provi- 
dential arrangement  of  conditions  in  hu- 
man society  has  for  its  end  a  purpose 
of  infinite  and  eternal  good  to  botlL 
races,  a  purpose  clearly  discerned  in  thi* 
light  of  gospel  truth,  but  wholly  obscur- 
ed in  the  smoke  with  which  a  proud  but 
shallow  infidel  philosophy,  a  false  Christ- 
ianity, and  pretentious  humanitarianism 
have  enshrouded  the  whole  subject. 

PROBABLE     ENGLISH     INTRIGUE    TO     Pltt^ 
VENT   RE-UNION. 

One  word  on  your  remark  that  the 
South  "  spurns  all  overtures  of  oonciliar- 
tion."  When,  where,  and  by  whom 
have  any  overtures  been  made 
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where,  and  by  whom  have  they  feeen 
spurned  ?  If  you  take  the  intemperate 
speeches,  the  passionate  flings  in  editor- 
ial and  anonymous  articles,  in  the  South- 
ern journals,  as  the  exponents  of  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  Southern  masses, 
are  these  the  safe  bases  upon  which  to 
found  your  remarks  ?  If  so,  by  par- 
ity of  reasoning,  the  Southern  masses 
should  take  the  "radical  and  infidel" 
ravings  of  the  "  Garrison  stamp  "  which 
are  their  counterpart  in  the  speeches, 
editorials,  and  anonymous  articles  of  our 
newspapers.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  condemn  the  South  for  its  false  judg- 
ment of  Northern  sentiment,  because 
formed  from  just  such  radical  sources. 
These  are  very  unsafe  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  each  side  in  exciting  times 
like  these,  on  which  to  found  intersec- 
tional  sentiment.  Let  me  hint  at  one 
latent  danger  from  relying  on  such 
undiplomatic  sources  of  information. 
Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  attitude 
of  England  towards  the  United  States. 
We  there  see.  two  well-definod  parties, 
neither  of  them  friendly  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion, one  the  cotton  interest  siding  with 
the  South,  and  the  other  her  abolition 
coteries  siding  with  the  North,  and  so, 
England,  balancing  herself  adroitly  be- 
tween these  two  parties  in  her  own 
island,  safe  from  any  dangerous  collision 
l)etweenthem,harmful  to  herself,  through 
her  administration  can  give  aid  in  our  de- 
plorable strife  to  the  one  section  or  to 
the  other,  or  to  both,  to  prevent  concili- 
ation, as  best  may  serve  the  great  po- 
litical purpose  of  England,  the  perma- 
nent Dimsion  of  the  United  States.  Keep- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  a  quasi-neu- 
trality,  England  can,  on  the  one  hand, 
ftimish  the  South  with  munitions  of 
war,  and  privateers  to  prey  on  North- 
em  commerce,  and  on  the  other  can  get 
up  abolition  demonstrations  at  Exeter 
Hall  and  elsso.where,  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  fanatical  element  of  the 
North,  as  the  vicissitudes  of  our  un- 
iratural  war,  manifest,  in  the  one  or  the 
Other  section,  any  abatement  of  that 
ferocity  of  hate  which  she  has  for  so 
long  a  period  engendered  and  sedulous- 
ly promoted  as  the  sure  means  of  ao- 
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complishing  her  political  purpose  of 
permanent  se2?aration*  Is  it  an  im-  " 
reasonable  supposition  that  English 
emissaries  at  the  South,  supported  from 
the  "  secret  service  fund,"  are  the  au- 
thors of  those  assume"d  spurnings  o! 
conciliatory  overtures  which  you  look 
upon  as  coming  from  the  Southern  heart? 
While  this  supposition,  natural  in  the 
light  of  her  past  history,  is  not  onlj  possi- 
ble but  probable,  I  need  better  evidence 
than  has  yet  appeared  that  the  Southern 
masses,  the  great  conservative  body  of 
the  Southern  people  are  really  Disunion- 
ists.  There  is  evidence  on  the  contrary, 
that  Union  sentiment  exists  in  the 
South,  and  would  show  its  existence 
and  activity,  were  it  not  stifled  by  the 
unconstitutional  means  which  Northern, 
in  alliance  with  English  abolitionism, 
have  brought  to  bear,  to  kill  it. 

I  stop  rather  abruptly,  possibly  to  my 
disadvantage,  for  I  am  compelled  to  leave 
untouched  points  perhaps  necessary  to 
prevent  misapprehension.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  sentence  in  your  letter,  which 
I  can  not  pass  unnoticed,  groimded,  jt 
appears,  upon  a  remark  of  Mr.  Field, 
casting  an  imputation  upon  the  respect- 
ability and  purity  of  intention  of  iJiose 
associated  with  me  in  the  efl!brt  to  dif- 
fuse political  kn^hvledge.  What  Mr. 
Field  may  have  said  under  th^  influence 
of  that  mendacious  report  of  the  I*ostj 
or  what  he  may  think  of  their  characters, 
becomes  of  consequence  only  through 
your  reiteration  of  his  opinion.  I  no- 
tice it,  therefore,  (since  you  are  in  actual 
ignorance  as  well  of  the  persons  who 
were  present,  as  of  their  social  and 
moral  position,)  to  say  that  neither  could 
their  respectability  be  enhanced,  nor  my 
own  diminished  by  my  association  with 
them.  I  can  not  close  without  thank- 
ing you  for  your  frank  letter  and  expres- 
sions of  neighborly  and  friendly  interest, 
which  I  cordially  reciprocate. 

Truly,  with  respect  and  high  person- 
al esteem,  your  friend  and  neighbor, 

SAifUEL  F.  B,  MoRsa. 

Edwaed  N.  (yROSBY,  Esq 

•  Bee  note  R 
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NOTE   A. 

^^ Polities  and  the  pulpit  are  terms  that 
have  httle  agreement.  No  sound  ought  to  be 
heard  in  the  church  but  the  healing  voice^of 
Christian  charity.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty 
and  civil  Government  gains  as  httle  as  that  of 
religion^  by  this  confusion  of  duties.  Those 
who  quit  their  proper  character  to  assume  what 
does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave 
and  of  the  character  they  assume.  Wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  world  in  which  they  are 
so  fond  of  meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all 
its  affairs,  oh  which  they  pronounce  with  so 
much  confidence,  tliey  have  nothing  of  politics 
hut  the  passions  they  excite.  Surely  the  church 
is  a  place  where  one  day's  truce  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  the  dissensions  and  animosities  of 
mankind."  —  Burke:  Eejlectiom  .on  French 
'Resolutions  vol.  i.  p.  460,     '<"'  •^V-'y 


"I  have  something  also  to  the  divines, 
though  brief,  to  what  were  needful,  not  to  be 
disturbers  of  the  civil  affairs  ;  being  in  hands 
better  able,  and  more  belonging,  to  manage 
them  ;  but  to  study  harder,  and  to  attend  the 
office  of  good  pastors,  knowing  that  he  whose 
flock  is  least  among  them  has  a  dreadful 
charge,  not  performed  by  mounting  twice  into 
'•iie  pulpit  with  a  formal  preachment  huddled 
«p  at  the  odd  hours  of  a  whole  lazy  week,  but 
by  incessant  pains  and  watching,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  from  house  to  house,  over  the 
souls  whom  they  have  to^ed.  Which,  if  they 
well  considered,  how  little  leisure  would  they 
find  to  be  the  most  pragmatical  sidesmen  of 
every  popular  turmdt  and  sedition.'^ — Milton  : 
Treatise  on  Tenure  of  Kings,  etc. 


NOTE  B. 

Let  me  ask  your  attentive  reflection  upon 
such  indication*  of  English  designs  and  desires 
as  the  followmg.  In  an  able  article  on  the 
American  Revolution,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  Oct.,  1862,  the  reviewer  says  :  "  We  there- 
fore say,  without  hesitation,  that  we  wish  the 
war  to  cease,  and  the  independence  of  the  South 
to  be  established.'''' 

Lord  Campbell,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1862,  said  :  "  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  class  or  party  in  the 
country  any  longer  desires  to  see  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  South  and  the  reconstruction  of 
tTieUnion."  The  reviewer  says :  "At  the  out- 
set of  the  struggle  the  tendency  was  strong  in 
Jkigland  to  side  with  the  North.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  felt  undoubted  satisfaction  at  the 
breaking  up  of  that  great  democratic  Govern- 


ment, whose  institutions  had  been  held  up  to 
them  by  their  own  reformers  as  a  model  oj 
perfection,""  eta  The  reviewer  puts  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Is  it  the  interest  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  especially  of  our  own  country,  (England,) 
that  the  American  Union  should  be  restored  ?" 
And  he  answers  it  by  saying:." It  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  relations  of  the  Americar>. 
Union  to  Europe,  and  to  England  in  particu- 
lar, have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  maTce  us 
anxious  for  its  continuance.'''' 

Further  on  he  says:  "The  feeling  in  Eng- 
land is  not  founded  on  a  desire  of  vengeance . 
or  personal  retribution  on  any  one,  for  insults 
which  we  have  received.  It  rests  on  a  much 
more  calm  and  rational  basis— that  is  to  say, 
on  the  conviction  that  the  unity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  alone  rtuule  the  blow 
tell;  it  is  hoped  that  when  that  unity  is 
gone,  all  insults  of  the  kind,  if  not  so  impolii 
tic  as  to  be  avoided  altogether,  will  at  least  be ' 
harmless,  and  of  no  consequence  to  England.'''' 
In  another  place :  "  The  independence  of  the 
South  would  open  new  markets  for  our  manu- 
factures, without  the  previous  restiictions  of 
Federal  tariffs.''^ 

These  extracts,  from  the  most  intelligent 
exponents  of  public  opinion  in  England,  could 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  I  give  one  or  two 
only  from  the  North  British  Review  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862  :  "  Most  Englishmen,  and  ourselves 
among  the  number,  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, not  only  that  the  Secessionists  will 
succeed  in  their  enterprise,  but  that  this  suc- 
cess will,  eventually,  be  of  the  most  signal  tent- 
ice  to  humanity,  to  civilization,  and  to  the 
cause  of  universal  and  enduring  peace.^^ 

Again :  "  We  entertain,  then,  no  doubt  tha* 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  an  accomplished 
and  irreversible  fact,  and  one  of  the  very 
greatest  facts  of  our  day.  We  can  see  no 
grounds  on  which  the  continuance  of  that 
Union  ihould  be  desired  by  any  wise  or  good 
man.^* 

Again :  "  That  the  independence  of  the  South 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Republic  are 
accomplished  and  irreversible  facts,  seems  to 
us  undeniable.  The  nation  founded  by  Wash- 
ington is  severed — the  Union  contrived  by  his 
wisdom,  and  consecrated  by  his  name,  is  at  an 
end.  We  have  now  to  ask  what  beauty  there 
was  in  it  that  we  should  have  longed  for  its 
continuance  ?  What  sacred  purpose  did  it 
serve  that  we  should  deplore  its  end  ?" 

These  are  specimens  only  indipating  the 
bias  of  English  sentiment,  and  showing  that 
the  English  Government  looks  with  exultation 
on  the  success  of  its  plot  of  dividing  our 
Union.  Is  this  then  the  time  for  persistency 
in  unconstitutional  acts  which  must  inevita- 
bly create  farther  rcndings  and  divisions  ? 
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Resolved  I  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  citizens  in  the  variptis 

cities,  counties,  and  villages  of  this  and  other  States,  who  approve 
of  the  objects  expressed  in  this  Constitution,  that  they  organize 
auxiliary  societies,  ajid  open  communication  with  the  New- York 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  circulating  our  papers. 
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SPEECH  OF  GEOKGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 


Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  op  the 

Democratic  Association  ; 

Nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  duty 
which  every  man  owes  to  society,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  ability  to 
serve  it,  would  have  induced  me  to  ad- 
dress you  in  a  time  like  this.  It  is  a 
time  of  strange  excitements  and  strange 
acts.  No  man  who  does  not  join  in  a 
wild,  undiscriminating  support  of  the 
measures  and  dogmas  of  a  dominant 
party,  can  hope  to  escape  detraction  and 
obloquy.  The  utmost  exertions  are 
made  to  suppress  ordinary  freedom  of 
speech ;  every  device  is  employed  to 
misrepresent,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  misunderstand,  the  purposes  of  those 
who  are  in  political  opposition  to  the 
party  in  power.  The  vocabulary  of 
political  slang  is  exhausted  to  find  terms 
of  reproach  and  infamy,  with  which  to 
stigmatize  men  whose  motives  have  in 
their  favor  all  the  ordinary  presump- 
tions of  purity,  and  whose  arguments 
and  opinions  are  at  least  entitled  to  a 
respectM  hearing.  This  process,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  many  months, 
with  a  violence  unexampled  even  among 
a  people  whose  political  discussions  are 
never  marked  by  too  much  temperance, 
has  culminated  from  time  to  time  in  out- 
rages upon  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property,  and  may  do  so  again.  It  is  no 
lime  when  one  would  choose  to  utter 
oitinions,  without  being  impelled  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty. 

But  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  suffer 
for  our  convictions,  they  must  be  very 
feeble  convictions.  If  we  do  not  love 
our  country  and  its  institutions  well 
enough  to  encounter  all  the  hazards  that 
may  attend  an  honest  effbrt  to  save  them, 
our  love  must  be  cold  indeed.  Such, 
I  am  sure,  is  not  your  case,  or  my  own. 
Meaning  to  utter  here  nothing  but 
words  of  truth  ^nd  soberness — the  truth 


as  I  hold  it,  in  the  soberness  that  be- 
comes me — I  accept  all  the  responsibili- 
ty to  public  opinion  which  may  justly 
fall  thereon. 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  to-night 
upon  a  subject  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  strangely  misapprehended  by  many 
good  men,  and  strangely  perverted  by 
many  who  are  not  good.  I  mean  the 
subject  of  "  LOYALTY."  The  word  itself, 
at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  those  countries  from  which  we  have 
lately  borrowed  it,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to, have  an  appropriate  place  in  our  po- 
litical and  social  system.  But  it  is  a 
word,  at  present,  in  great  use  among 
us ;  and  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it, 
and  are  bound  to  inquire  what  are  the 
moral  duties  which  its  just  and  true 
signification  embraces.  This  inquiry, 
and  the  certain  consequences  of  accept- 
ing and  following  out  the  doctrines 
which  are  now  forced  upon  us,  will  form 
the  topics  of  my  discourse. 

The  true  conditions  of  American 
loyalty  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  pas- 
sionate exactions  of  partisan  leaders,  or 
in  the  frantic  declamations  of  the  pul- 
pit, the  rostrum  or  the  press.  People 
who  do  not  like  my  political  opinions 
may  hurl  at  me  the  epithet  "  disloyal ;" 
but  when  they  have  thrown  this  missile, 
they  have  not  taken  a  single  step  to- 
wards defining,  to  me  or  others,  what 
the  true  conditions  of  loyalty  are.  It 
is  important  that  this  step  should  be 
taken ;  for  whether  we  are  to  go  on  or  to 
cease,  in  this  course  of  idle  and  unmean- 
ing abuse,  it  concerns  us  all  to  know 
what  measure  of  public  duty  may  right- 
fully be  exacted  of  us.  To  know  the 
hight  and  depth  of  those  great  virtues 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  term 
"  patriotism" — to  feel  at  once  that  they 
are  seated  in  our  affections  and  en- 
throned in  our  reason — is  to  "  get  wis- 
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dom  and  to  cret  understanding, 


the 


largest  of  earthly  concerns. 

The  true  conditions  of  American  loy- 
alty aie  to  be  found  in  thf  law  of  the 
land;  in  the  institutions  snider  which 
we  live  ;  in  the  duties  flowing  from  the 
Constitution  of  our  country ;  in  the  po- 
litical system  which  y/e  have  inherited 
from  our  fathers,  with  all  its  manifold 
relations,  through  which  we  may  trace 
the  clear  dividmg-line  that  separates 
perfect  from  imperfect  obligations. 

The  text  of  our  fundamental  law  is 
the  guido,  and  the  sole  guide,  in  all 
ethical  inquiries  into  the  duties  of  the 
citizen.  To  that  source  all  must  come, 
rulers  and  people  alike  ;  to  that  fount- 
ain all  must  resort.  The  vague  and 
shifting  standards  that  are  drawn  from 
supposed  dangers  to  what  is  called  "  the 
national  life,"  or  which  spring  from  the 
conflicting  judgments  of  men  respect- 
ing public  necessities,  can  determine 
nothing.  These  things  can  furnish  no 
rule.  We  must  have  a  rule,  for  loyalty  is 
a  moral  duty  ;  and  it  must  therefore  be 
capable  of  definition.  A  people  whose 
*'  national  life"  exists  only  by  virtue  of 
a  written  constitution,  and  who  can 
have  no  necessities  that  lie  out  of  or 
beyond  that  written  necessity,  can  find 
no  rule  of  loyalty  in  any  of  the  neces- 
sities which  their  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment does  not  cover.  They  may 
find  grounds  of  expediency,  in  one  or 
another  supposed  necessity  for  destroy- 
i|ig  their  constitution ;  but  it  would  be 
extremely  absurd  to  say  that  this  ex- 
pediency could  be  made  the  object  of 
their  "  loyalty."  Let  us  go  then  to  the 
fountain  head  —  the  source  of  all  our 
national  obligations. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
itself  prescribes  the  full  measure  of  our 
loyalty  in  these  words  : 

"  This  Constitution  and  the  law^s  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  he  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
ftuthority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 

THE  SUPREME  LAW    OF  THE  LAND." 

Obsei've  how  precise  as  well  as  com- 
prehensive this  great  rule  of  our  duty 
is.  It  expresses  without  ambiguity  the 
whok  of  our  obligations  towards  the 
Federal   Government.    It  makes  a  sii^ 


preme  law  ; — a  law  paramount  to  all 

other  human  laws  —  an  obligation  tran- 
scending all  other  political  obligations. 
It  leaves  no  room  whatever  for  the  in- 
trusion of  another  or  a  rivnl  claimant  to 
our  civil  obedience.  That  claimant  cail 
neither  be  a  person  invested  or  unin- 
vested with  office,  nor  an  idea  of  public 
necessity,  nor  an  imaginary  naitioual  life 
beyond  or  apart  from  the  life  created 
under  the  Constitution.  The  only  pos- 
sible claimant  of  our  obedience  is  the 
Law  ;  for  as  that  law  is  made  supreme, 
all  other  demands  or  demandants  upon 
our  sttbmission  are  of  necessity  ex- 
cluded. 

What  then  does  this  supreme  law 
embrace?  The  text  on  which  I  am 
commenting  itself  furnishes  the  answer. 
"This  Constitution,"  it  says— what 
this  CoJi stitution  Q,ox\t^\w9>^  and  the  laws 
that  shall  be  made  in  conformity  with 
it. — these  shall  be  the  supreme  law,  rising 
ii  authority  above  all  other  laws,  No 
public  necessities,  save  as  they  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  ;  no  "  nation- 
al life"  save  as  it  exists  under  the  Con- 
stitution; n^o  legislation  that  is.  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  —  is 
the  snpreme  law;  but  what  the  Consti- 
tution ordains  or  authorizes,  that  is  the 
j^ublic  necessity,  that  is  the  national  life, 
because  it  is  the  supreme  civil  obligar 
tion. 

•Such  is  the  fundamental  character  of 
our  political  system ;  and  so  perfect  is  it 
in  its  consistency  with  itself  and  with 
the  rights  of  all  who  are  subject  to  it, 
that  it  contains  a  machinery  by  which 
the  conformity  of  all  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  be  peacefully  tested,  with- 
out forcible  resistance.  If  the  acts  of 
the  Government  are  complained  of  as 
unconstitutional,  they  may  be  brought  to 
a  judicial  test,  or  the  people  may  them- 
selves pass  upon  them  at  the  b;il1ot-box, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  frequent 
elections. 

Now  when  we  look  into  the  Const! 
tution  of  our  country  to  discover  the 
full  scope  of  the  .  obligations  which  are 
ei;ibracGd  in  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  we  find  that  it  grants  certain  po- 
litical powers  and  rights  to  the  central 
or   national    government,  and   reserve* 
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all  other  political  powers  and  rights  to 
the  States  or  the  people.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  tlie  reserved  rights  of  tlie 
States  or  the  people  are  just  as  mnch  a 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
just  as  much  comprehonded  within  the 
dutj^'of  our  allegiance,  just  as  much  the 
rightful  objects  of  our  "  loyalty,"  as 
the  powers  and  rights  vested  in  the 
national  government.  If  the  political 
existence  created  by  the  Constitution 
is  the  national  life,  called  into  being  by 
the  sti|)reme  law  of  the  land  —  and  he 
would  be  a  bold  and  reckless  sophist 
who  should  undertake  to  find  that  na- 
tional life  any  where  else  —  then  the 
rights  which  the  Constitution  reserves 
to  the  States  or  the  people  are  equally 
comprehended  in  that  life,  for  they  are 
equally  declared  to  be  parts  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  For  this  rea- 
son, all  idea  of  a  supremacy  of  the  na- 
tional rights  or  powers  or  interests, 
when  founded  on  something  not  em- 
braced in  the  Constitution,  is  ])urely 
visionary.  No  duty  of  "  loyalty  "  can 
possibly  be  predicated  of  any  claim  that 
is  not  founded  in  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  When  it  iS  once  ascertained 
what  are  the  rights  and  powers  vested 
in  the  national  authorities  by  the  Con- 
stitution, they  are  parts  of  the  supreme 
law,  and  our  "loyalty"  is  due  to  them. 
When  we  know  what  are  the  rights  and 
powers  reserved  to  the  Stntes  or  the 
people — and  we  know  that  they  are  the 
whole  residue  of  all  possible  political 
rights  and  powers  —  they  are  equally 
the  objects  of  our  "  loyalty,"  for  the 
self-same  reason,  namely,  they  are  parts 
of  the  supreme  law  of  \he  lan^. 

Again  :  the  Constitution  not  only  con- 
tains some'  political  powers  and  rights 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
a  reservation  of  all  other  political  pow- 
ers  and  rights  to  the  States  or  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  also  embraces  rights  of  per- 
son and  property  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  in  his  individual  capacity  ;  and 
these  are  equally  made,  not  by  implication 
but  expressly,  parts  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  are  therefore  equally  the 
objects  of  our  "  loyalty."  All  ])retence, 
therefore,  of  any  paramount  authority  in 
the  central  government  to  override  these 
personal  rights  of  the  citizen,  or  to  claim 


our  "loyalty  "  in  disregard  of  these  co- 
ordinate part.,*^  of  the  supreme  law,  is  a 
perversion  of  the  very  idea  of  AmoKicau 
loyalty.  As  well  might  the  citizen  vVu'nw. 
because  the  Constitution  has  in'ade  liis 
personal  rights  part  of  the  supreme  law, 
that  therefo!-e  the  loyalty  of  his  neiu^^ 
bor  is  due  to  him  alone,. as  the  Govei-Ar 
ment  can  clnim  that  loyalty  is.  due  srile- 
ly,  or  chiefly,  or  primarily;  orultimntely 
to  the  functions  which  it  is  ap])<)i!ited  \o 
perform.  The  rights  of  the  Goveniment, 
the  rights  of  the  States,and  the  rights  of 
individuals,  all  and  equally,  are  cojnpre- 
hended  in  the  supreme  law  of  the  lancl, 
and  our  loyalty  is  due  to  that  law,  to 
the  whole  and  to  every  part  of  it,  and 
public  officers  are  in  the  same  sense  aiifl 
for  the  same  reasQU  bound  to  obey  evoi-y 
"jot  and  tittle"  of  it. 

These  positions  are  very  plain  and 
familiar  trutlis ;  too  familiar,  perhrips, 
you  will  say,  to  require  to  be  stated. 
But  in  these  days,  nothing  that  is  v/v.e 
is  too  fuiuhmicntal  or  too  phtiri  to  be  in- 
culcated. The  e.'ttravagant  language 
and  ideas  that  are  curi-ent  in  the  mouths 
of  even  sensible  peo])le,  on  this  suljcct 
of  loyalty,  w</uhl^haV'o  exceeded  all  ca- 
pacity of  belief  in  any  other  perir)d  than' 
this.  If  one  were  to  undertake  t(»  reduce 
this  language  and  these  ideas  to  soirie- 
thing  like  a  definite  moral  projtosition', 
it  would  be  found  that  the  d,(rctririb 
is  something  like  this.  In  n  time  of 
war,  when  there  are  great  public  dan- 
gers, the  rights  of'tfie  Sfates'Mif'T'oi' 
individuals  must  give 'way';'  and  if  those 
Avho  administer  tlie  i^'ovt^rnfiient' are' sat- 
isfied that  public  necessity  i-equires  ihehi 
to  use  powers  that  transcend  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution,  he  who  does  not  ac- 
quiesce in  their  judgment,  or  Udio  ques^- 
tions  their  authority  to  do  particula.r 
acts,  is  a  "disloyal  "  citizen.  This  stat<^ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  i!^  tlie  best  that  I 
know  how  to  make  ;  (civ  I  know  not  how 
else  to  ijiterpret  or  to  apply  the  <lenu!.y- 
ciations  which  we  find  in  Ihe  proceed- 
ings of  public  meeting's,  in  the  columtis 
of  party  newspapers,  and  in  the  common 
speech  and  action  of  very  many  persons. 
I  need  only  point  to  the  utter  prohibi- 
tion that  is  attempted  to  be  placed  upon 
all  discussion  of  a<^y  ])lan  for  bringing 
this  dreadful  civil  war  to  a  close,  except}- 
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ngby  llie  particular  metliod  of  fisjjliting  ; 
or  to  the  raaniier  in  which  the  terms 
'  traitor  "  and  *' secessionist "  are  hurled 
at  all  who  question  the  policy  and  law- 
fulness of  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  For  myself,  I  do  not  profess  to 
Ijave  a  definite  opinion,  as  yet,  concern- 
ing several  of  the  modes  in  which  a 
peace  miglit  safely  be  sought.  But  I 
know  not  what  right  I  have,  legally  or 
morally,  to  say  that  my  neighbor  shall  not 
iiscuss  such  a  question,  or  shall  not  act 
•upon  it  at  the  polls,  or  shall  be  denounc- 
ed as  "  disloyal,"  because  his  opinions 
on  these  subjects  differ  from  mine.  It  is 
to  me  very  plain,  that  this  whole  effort" 
of  a  dominant  party  to  control  opinion, 
by  such  means,  can,  under  such  institu- 
tions as  ours,  lead  to  but  one  of  two  re- 
sults— the  establishment  of  a  despotism 
of  a  very  bad  kind,  or  the  overthrow  of 
the  i)olitical  power  of  those  who  resort 
to  such  methods.  Either  the  institutions 
of  the  country  will  perish,  or  the  party 
which  undertakes  to  repress  all  freedom 
of  discussion  will  perish.  I  hope  we 
shall  make  up  our  minds  to  destroy  the 
party  and  save  the  institutions.  But  of 
this  hereafter. 

Let  me  return  to  this  new  doctrine 
of  "  loyalty,"  which  requires  us  to  ac- 
quiesce in  silence  in  the  judgment  of 
public  servants  as  to  what  the  public 
necessities  require,  even  to  the  extent 
of  overlooking  great  infractions  of  the 
Constitiition.  This  doctrine  entirely 
ignores  the  purpose  for  which  the  Con- 
stitution imposed  certain  stringent  limit- 
ations on  the  powers  of  the  national 
firovernment.  In  order  to  explain  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  descend  from  gene- 
ral reasoning  to  particular  illustrations. 

The  Constitution,  after  conferring  cer- 
tain well-defined  political  powers  upon 
the  Federal  Government,  declares  that 
all  other  political  powers  are  reserved 
to  the  States  or  the  people ;  and  it 
further  secures  to  every  citizen  certain 
inalienable  rights  of  person  and  pro- 
perty, which  it  recognizes  as  inherent 
in  the  citizen  forever,  beyond  all  possi- 
ble control  of  that  government.  Now 
does  any  one  suppose  that  this  was  done 
without  a  serious  purpose  ?  Does  any 
mac  imagine  that  it  was  done  for  what 


is  vulgarly  called  buncombe?  Do  you 
believe  that  it  was  done  with  a  mental 
reservation  of  the  doctrine  cf  public 
necessity,  standing  behind  the  Constitu- 
tion and  ready  to  strike  it  down  from 
its  supi-eme  control  over  us  and  our 
affairs  ?  Let  me  suggest  to  you,  my 
fellow-citizens,  that  you  can  not  study 
the  Constitution  and  the  purposes  ol 
the  great  generation  who  made  it,  with- 
out seeing  that  the  very  object  of  all 
this  careful  provision  for  rights  that 
were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
central  government,  was  to  exclude 
forever  this  doctrine  of  public  necessity 
as  a  measure  of  the  powers  that  were 
conferred  upon  that  government.  I  use 
this  language  deliberately.  I  affirm  that 
when  the  Constitution  repeated  the 
words  of  Magna  Charta,  not  as  a  stat- 
ute but  as  a  fixed  provision  of  funda- 
mental law,  and  declared  that  "no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lil^erty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law"— 
it  meant  to  make  a  rule  for  all  time  and  ^ 
all  circi^mstances,  shutting  the  door  for-  ' 
ever  against  any  supposed  public  necessi- 
ty for  violating  the  rights  of  the  citizen.* 

*  It  is  in  my  opinion,  a  monstrous  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  the  implied  aut]i.ority  for  suspending 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  warrants 
indefinitely  the  arrest  and  detention  of  ciiieet>Ji 
without  judicial  process.  This  implied  authority 
was  given  in  the  original  Constitution.  But  after 
the  adoption  of  that  instrument,  the  people  cam© 
forward  and  annexed  to  it  the  prohibition  of 
Magna  Charta,  making  that  provision  part  of  the 
supreme  law.  The  two  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
must  therefore  be  so  construed  and  applied  as  not 
to  render  nugatory  the  one  last  adopted,  and  so  as 
to  give  effect  to  its  stringent  declarations.  These 
clauses  can  be  reconciled  only  by  such  a  course 
of  legislate  and  executive  action,  as  will  preserve 
the  operation  of  both.  If  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  imminent  danger  the  actual  seizi>re  is 
made  without  judicial  process,  the  prisoner  should 
immediately  be  charged  with  an  offense  by  war- 
rant ;  and  then  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  intervene,  to  pre- 
vent his  discharge  from  the  imprisonment  for 
causes  which  would  operate  to  discharge  hira  if 
the  writ  were  not  suspended.  This  is  the  only 
course  of  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  that  can  be 
consistent  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  contend 
that  a  continual  imprisonment,  founded  on  mere 
executive  seizure,  can  be  avthoiizcd  by  taking 
away  the  privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus.  If 
Magna  Charta  bad  not  been  interposed  there 
might  have  been  more  ground  for  this  pretension  ; 
for  then  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
process  at  any  time. 
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In  like  manner  I  affirm  that  when  the 
Constitution  reserved  to  the  States  or 
the  people  all  political  powers  not  grant- 
ed to  the  Federal  Government,  it  meant 
to  preclude  every  ground  of  necessity 
for  the  assumption  by  that  government 
of  the  powers  thus  withheld. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion— a  fixed  and  supreme  law — is  utter- 
ly irreconcilable  with  the  theory  that 
the  administrators  of  such  a  government 
can  resort  to  their  own  judgment  of  pub- 
lic necessity,  and  act  contrary  to  that 
supreme  law,  and  that  good  citizenship 
requires  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  that 
judgment.  They  who  set  up  such  a 
claim  for  our  rulers  claim  for  them  an 
entirely  irresponsible  power.  We  are 
required,  for  example,  to  believe  that 
what  are  called  "  arbitrary  arrests"  are 
necessary,  but  no  one  explains  to  us  the 
grounds  of  that  necessity.  No  account 
is  rendered.  We  are  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  causes  of  justification,  but  no 
one  tells  us  what  those  causes  are.  They 
may  remain  forever  locked  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  who  do  the  acts  of  which 
we  complain.  Why  should  American 
citizens,  filling  high  places  of  pubhc 
trust,  act  upon  such  ft  principle  as  this  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  more  degrading,  more 
injurious  to  the  public  conscience  of  a 
people,  than  to  form  a  habit  of  implicit 
belief  in  the  existence  of  necessi- 
ties which  nobody  explains,  and  of 
which  nobody  is  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count ?  You  may  hear  a  hundred  men 
in  a  day,  speaking  of  some  particular 
case  of  this  kind,  profess  its  necessity  ; 
and  not  one  man  in  the  whole  hundred 
can  tell  you  what  the  necessity  was. 

My  friends,  these  false  theories  of 
loyalty — for  false  I  must  deem  them — 
are  infusing  into  our  national  cliaracter  a 
fatal  poison.  They  are  leading  those 
who  cherish  them  to  impute  factious  and 
interested  motives  to  all  pure  and  manly 
efforts  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty.  They  who  indulge  in  this  dan- 
gerous work  of  deriding  the  defenders 
of  constitutional  rights,  can  have  but  a 
very  inadequate  conception  of  the  con- 
vulsions that  must  precede  the  final  loss 
of  those  rights.  They  take  but  a  very 
Buperficial  riew  of  the  depth  of  those 
feelings    which    lead    men   in  all  free 


countries  to  resist  every  form  of  mer« 
arbitrary  power.  They  make  no  ac- 
count of  the  prmciples  implanted  in  our 
breasts,  and  cherished  into  dictates  of 
nature  by  generations  of  training  in  the 
practice  of  liberty ;  those  principles  on 
which  depends  the  primary  office  of  au 
opposition  in  a  free  government,  and  by 
means  of  which  all  constitutional  rulers 
are  restrained  .from  abuses  of  power. 
Impatient  of  those  restraints,  such  \m\'- 
sons  ryish  to  methods  which  can  not 
be  employed  without  undermining  the 
foundations  of  liberty;  and  for  a  sup- 
posed temporary  advantage  barter  away 
the  strength  and  the  supports,  the  vigor 
and  the  health  of  the  body  pohtic.  This 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  downward  course  . 
of  nations,  who  have  substituted  for  free 
institutions  and  systems  of  fundamental 
law  a  blind  and  unquestionmg  faith  in 
public  necessities,  and  have  then  wel- 
comed some  despotic  power.  Thus  did 
the  Roman  Empire  succeed  the  Repub- 
Hc,  and  thus  we  may  be  preparing  our- 
selves for  a  like  destiny.  Let  us  be 
warned  in  time. 

I  have  endeavored  to  state  with  duo 
precision  and  fairness  one  very  import- 
ant part  of  the  conditions  of  a  true  loy- 
alty. But  I  should  leave  this  subject 
in  an  imperfect  state,  if  I  omitted,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  give  equal  prominence 
to  certain  principles  of  our  political  sys- 
tem which  limit  the  mode  in  which 
States  and  individuals  are  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights  of  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  have  briefly  adverted  to  this 
already;  but  a  more  extended  state- 
ment of  the  principle  is  necessary. 

I  will  assume  then  that  a  measure, 
having  all  the  forms  of  law,  is  believed 
upon  good  grounds  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  States  and 
individuals.  What  is  the  rule  of  action 
under  such  circumstances?  There  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  findintr  the 
answer.  By  the  establishment  oi  a 
judicial  system  within  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, having  ultimate  cognizance  of 
all  cases  arising  under  that  Constitu 
tion,  one  mode  is  ])rovided  by  which 
both  States  and  individuals  can  ascer- 
tain whether  their  reserved  rights  are 
invaded    by    the    Federal    authorities 
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Tliis  remedy 'is  at  all  times  open;  and 
tli'ere  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  State 
should  forcibly  assort  its  constitutiunat, 
I'iglits,  any  more  than  that,  an  individ- 
ual should  do  the  same  thin"^.  While 
a  State  remains  a  member  of  the  Union, 
It  is  bound  to  vindicate  its  constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  in  that  mode 
which  is  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  Union  ;  and  it  can  at  any 
time-,  under  any  supposed  violation  of 
its  i-ights  or  the  rights  of  its  people, 
make  a  case  for  judicial  determination, 
t^'^orcible  resistance  is  open  revolution  ; 
and  .nothing  but  an  intolerable  oppres- 
sion, cutting  off  all  judicial  remedy,  can 
make  revolution  a  necessity  and  a  duty. 

Again: — there  is  another  equally  good 
I'eason,  which  shows  that  no  popular 
tumults,  and  no  forcible  resistance,  are 
either  legally  or  morally  justifiable, 
while  the  ballot-box  remains  untouched. 
Tf  the  ])eoi)le  of  a  State  have  reason  to 
believe  that  measures  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution,-it  is  their  right  and  their  duty 
to  correct  the  evil  by  a  change  of  their 
rulers.  In  cases  of  supposed  extensive 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  is 
called,  the  remedy  of  elections  is  or- 
dinarily sufficient  to  reverse,  and  is  in 
our  system  held  to  reverse,  erroneous 
constructions  of  that  instrument,  as  well 
as  errors  of  policy.  The  popular  tribu- 
nal may  not  be  quite  so  precise  in  its 
action  as  the  judicial  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  mistaking  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  it  is  pronounced  upon  an  is- 
sue clearly  made  with  an  Administra- 
tion which  is  charged  with  infringing 
tlie  Constitution. 

These  principles  no  one,  I  presume, 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  But  there 
IS  thrust  in,  to  intercept  their  applica- 
tion to  the  present  crisis  in  our  affairs, 
a  doctrine  which  I  for  one  distinctly 
ix'pudiate.  That  doctrine  is,  in  sub- 
stance, that  all  questioning  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Administration  should  be 
postponed  while  we  are  in  a  civil  war  ; 
that  there  should  be  but  one  party  ;  and 
that  all  should  rally  in  ^iW*"^  uncondition- 
al support  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties." This  dogma  needs  examination. 
If  by  an  miconditional  support  of  the 


constituted  authorities,  it  is  intended  to 
«laim  that  we  must  all  i-ecognize  the 
flat  that  ux'  are  engaged  in  a  ci\il  wai', 
and  that  Ave  must  conduct  it,  while  it 
lasts,  through  those  authorities,  and 
must  hold  no  irregular  intercourse  with, 
the  public  enemy,  I  readily  accede, to 
the  proposition.  But  if  it  is  meant  that 
we  are  not  to  question  the  methods 
which  the  xVdministratiou  pursue  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war ;  that  we  have 
no  rightful  control  over  their  measures; 
or  that  we  are  to  refrain  from  demanding' 
a  change  of  their  pyollcy — I  reject  the 
doctrine  without  the  sliglitest  hesita- 
tion. The  very  issu-e  which  you  make 
with  the  Administration  of  itself  re- 
futes that  doctrine.  That  issue  is,  that 
their  course  of  action  subverts  the  Con- 
stitution; makes  the  war  an  attack  upon 
the  social  system  of  the  South ;  and! 
renders  it  impossible  to  succeed  in  that 
war,  without  destroying,  for  the  South 
and  for  the  North,  the  whole  principle, 
of  State  sovereignty  on  which  the  Union 
was  necessarily  founded  as  one  of  its 
corner-stones.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  tlnit 
the  acts  of  t^e  Administration,  of  whicli 
you  complain,  are  military  measures, 
in  every  civil  waj'  there  are  politiCiil 
considerations  which  must  qualify  the 
military  action,  or  that  action  can  result 
only  in  disaster.  A  government  that 
undertakes  to  suppress  a  great  revolt  of 
powerful  and  organized  communities,  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  the  strongest 
of  moi'al  motives  for  resistance,  is  in 
the  same  situation  as  he  who  fights  his 
enemy  with  one  hand  and  supplies  him 
through  the  other  with  the  munitions 
of  war.  In  the  present  case  we  haV6 
made  the  conquest  one  of  infinite  diffi- 
culty, by  first  declaring  that  we  waged 
the  war  solely  for  the  supremacy  of  th6 
Constitution,  and  then  turning  round 
and  making  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution a  too  probable  result  of  our 
success. 

This  result  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  condition  of  the  revolted  States,  ii 
the  war  continues  to  be  prosecuted  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  six  months.  You 
can.  not  acquiesce  in  the  measures  oi 
the  Administration,  invohdng,  as  tliey 
do,  the  exercise  of  many  powers  that 
lie  wholly  outside  of  the  Constitution, 
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irithont  leaving  this  country  hereafter 
to  be  ruled  by  powers  that  will  rest 
upon  nothing  but  what  the  judgment 
of  a  party,  or  a  faction,  or  a  clique,  shall 
deem  to  be  public  necessities.  In  this 
Aspect  of  our  affairs  I  can  not  avoid  a 
word  of  earnest  appeal  to  all  reflecting 
men,  to  consider  what  fate  must  attend 
the  se«urities  of  property,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  person,  if  we  permit  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  lost. 

There  are  five  great  secuiities  of  pro- 
perty, the  continuance  of  which  in  this 
coimtry  is  dependent  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Let  me  enumerate  them.  They 
are: 

1.  A  uniform  metallic  currency,  as 
the  basis  and  standard  of  all  values. 

2.  The  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
■ystem  of  bankruptcies,  whenever  the 
Interests  of  commerce  require  it. 

3.  The  inviolability  of  contracts  by 
State  Legislatures. 

4.  The  provision  which  places  pro- 
perty under  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  against  Federal  power,  so 
that  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  it  with- 
out legal  process. 

5.  The  prohibition  which  restrains 
the  Federal  power  of  eminent  domain^ 
so  that  private  property  can  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

Now  no  rational  being  can  suppose 
that  these  guaranties  can  be  extorted 
anew  from  that  centralized  despotism 
which  is  but  too  likely  to  be  the  only 
successor  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  can  ever  have.  I  care 
not  what  ideas  men  may  form  of  that 
^'stroftger  government,"  which  some 
allow  themselves  to  wish  for  in  the 
place  of  our  present  system.  My  reason 
and  my  instincts  both  teach  me  that 
that  government  will  be  an  michecked 
and  uncontrolled  despotism;  and  we 
need  not  look  far  for  the  signs  of  its 
approach.  Consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, there  are  many  agencies  at  work  to 
promote  its  advent;  one  of  the  most 
potwit  of  them  is  the  false  doctrine  of 
"loyalty,"  against  which  I  contend,  and 
•nojther  is  the  perilous  idea  that  you 
can  sa^^  trifle  with  a  fixed  constitu- 
^OQ.    We  have  made  such  vast  strides 


towards  a  system  entirely  unknown  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  that  we  can 
now  see  the  nature  of  the  only  power 
that  will  ever  replace  it  When  that 
power  has  fully  come,  the  present  se- 
curities of  property  will  have  been 
swept  away  with  the  securities  of  per- 
son. Both  will  disappear  with  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution;  and  we  shall  ntever 
extort  them  as  concessions  from  the  new 
power,  or  place  them  beyond  reach,  if  we 
can  extort  them.  There  are  no  Barons 
on  this  our  American  earth  to  make  a 
new  Magna  Chofrta;  our  race  wiH  never 
see  another  Runnyraede;  and  wq  shall 
never  see  another  Washington,  another 
Madison,  another  Hamilton,  another  Jay, 
another  Patrick  Henry,  another  Samuel 
Adams.  Even  the  States,  with  thoir 
separate  constitutions,  their  bills  of 
lights,  and  their  present  capacity  to  pro- 
tect their  people,  will  fall  beneath  the 
new  and  unchecked  power  to  which  the 
nation  will  surrender  itself,  when  it  cuts 
aloof  from  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and 
if  they  should  not,  every  intelligent 
man,  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
accumulation,  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  property,  deprived  of  the  supports 
which  it  derives  from  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutional system,  can  maintain  but  a 
feeble  and  precarious  existence.  We 
must  remember  that  long,  long  centu- 
ries ago — in  a  state  of  society  in  one 
sense  rude,  but  when  the  manly  virtues 
of  our  ancestors  gave  them  a  historic 
splendor  that  we  can  only  reflect,  it 
providentially  happened  that  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  rights  of  person 
were  indissolubly  blended  in  one  im- 
mortal maxim,  that  was  laid,  for  all 
time,  at  thfe  basis  Of  the  civilization  of 
our  race.  Whatever  may  happen  in 
other  civilizations,  or  in  other  climes, 
Liberty  and  Property  for  us  must  flour- 
ish or  perish  togetheb. 

My  friends,  it  is  time  that  the  warfare 
^pon  opinion,  and  thought,  and  speech, 
should  cease.  It  is  time  we  had  ascer- 
tained that  our  national  difficulties  can 
never  be  cured  without  the  action  of  the 
people.  It  is  time  we  had  exploded 
the  fallacy  that  patrioti&m  and  party  are 
incompatible  in  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances of  our  country.  Yo^l,  at  any 
rate,  let  me  hope,  reject  this  dogma  m 
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a  delnsion  ;  for  in  all  tbe  gloom  of  the 
present,  in  all  the  dark  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  I  put  my  hopes  in  the  great 
Democracy  of  the  Union.  I  see  nothing 
else  to  which  we  can  look.  I  see  you, 
it  is  true,  occasionally  distracted  by  the 
tactics  of  your  opponents,  occasionally 
disturbed  by  the  indiscretion  of  friends. 
But  I  also  see  you  animated  by  a  patriot- 
ism which  I  fully  believe  will  guide  you 
aright,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
men  may  say  of  you,  commands  my  re- 
spect and  confidence.  Permit  me  then, 
with  snch  freedom  as  may  be  taken  by 
one  who  neither  has  nor  seeks  any 
special  place  in  your  organization,  to 
offer  you  a  word  of  friendly  counsel. 

What  you  need,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  be  fully  impressed  with  a  belief  in 
your  mission  and  in  your  capacity  to 
fulfill  it.  That  mission  is  to  save  tlH 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
saving  it,  I  mean  of  course  that  you  are 
to  save  it  for  the  whole  Union,  for  the 
South  and  the  North,  for  the  East  and 
the  West,  with  every  right  which  it  pro- 
tects completely  reestablished.  I  can 
see  no  other  mode  of  saving  it ;  for  it  is 
to  my  mind  stpparent,  that  a  war  pro- 
secuted against  the  South  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  powers  over  their  domestic 
institutions  which  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly withholds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, can  result  in  nothing  but  the 
establishment  of  a  system  under  which 
there  can  be  no  local  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment left  for  any  section  or  any  State. 
This  it  is  your  mission  to  prevent.  You 
can  not  prevent  it,  by  uniting  with  those 
who  proffer  support  of  the  war  without 
the  slightest  protest  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional policy  with  which  it  is  pro- 
secuted. In  all  the  late  popular  pro- 
ceedings looking  to  the  establishment  of 
what  are  styled  "Loyal  Leagues,"  I 
have  not  seen  one  word  of  indignant 
remonstrance  against  the  unconstitu- 
tional measures  of  the  Administration. 
You  can  not  expect,  and  need  not  look 
for  such  remonstrance  from  assemblies 
largely  composed  of  those  who  are  the 
peculiar  political  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  who  are  more  or  less 
responsible  for  its  measures.  Public 
opinion,  if  it  is  to  make  itself  heard 
»nd  fdt  against  all  violations  of   the 


Constitution,  must  make  its  utterancei 
through   the   action  and  the  voice   ol 
those  who  have  never  failed  to  protest 
against  the  policy  that  has  created  for 
us  so  much  peril.     If  that  public  opiniott*'^ 
fails  to  recognize  this  necessary  channel  ff 
of  expression  —  if  it  yields  itself  to  af  •>* 
fatal  apathy,  or  wiU  not  see  how  it  can  ' 
at  once  save  a  Government  and  change 
an   Administration  —  then  all   will   be 
lost,  and  there  will  remain  to  us  onjj 
the  consolation  that  we  have  individually 
done  our  duty. 

You  are  then,  permit  me  to  add,  to 
seek  by  every  constitutional  and  upright 
method,   to   obtain  the  control    of  all 
the  organisms  of  government.      If  in 
the   mean   time   you   can    not    induce 
the  present  Executive  of  the  United^» 
States  to  change   his  policy,   then,  re-T 
membering  his   position,   possess  yourf^ 
souls  in  patience  until  you  can  give  himl^^ 
a   constitutional   successor.     Let  every^ 
thing  be  prepared  with  one  fixed  and?''^ 
unselfish    purpose :    namely,    to    make 
every  successive   election   reverse    the 
doctrines  and  dogmas  and  usurpation*^ 
which  you  know  you  should  condemn.''" 
By  this  course  of  action,  instead  of  weak- 
ening,  you  will  strengthen  your  Gov- 
ernment ;  for  you  will  malae  it  apparent 
to   the  whole   world  that  the  present 
arbitrary  rule  is  to  be  succeeded  by  2i 
period   when  the  Constitution  is  onotf" 
more,  in  all  its  beneficence  and  all  its 
power,  to  be  "  the  supreme  law  of  thb 
LAiH)."     Fail  to  do  this,  and  the  nation, 
losing  heart  and  hope,  will  lose  sight  of 
the  methods  by  which  a  constitutional 
succession  can  be  preserved  to  a  better 
day,  and  will  yield  itself  to  the  despair 
which   welcomes  despotism,  or  to  the 
rage  which  welcomes  anarchy. 

I  know  the  diflSculties  of  your  posi- 
tion ;  but  you  must  not  falter,  and  you 
must  not  admit  that  you  can  fail.  High 
virtues  are  demanded  of  you.  You 
must  live  down  slander,  you  must  despise 
obloquy,  you  must  watch  your  own  mo- 
tives, you  must  chasten  your  own  spirits, 
you  must 

"  Btretch  every  nerv» 

And  pr«8s  with  vigor  on  '* 

to  the  salvation  of  your  country.  You 
must  win  public  confidence  by  your  puJ 
rity ;  you  must  challenge  public  respect 
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by  your  intelligence.  Above  all,  and  be- 
fore all,  without  one  instant's  hesitation, 
without  pleading  one  solitary  excuse, 
you  must  be  true  to  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty.  You  must  learn  that  those 
principles  are  no  chance  production  of 
the  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  but  that 
they  are  the  rules  which  in  all  times  of 
tranquillity  and  all  times  of  commotion 
have  been  evolved  out  of  the  wisdom  of 
ages,  to  save  us  from  the  mad  thirst  for 
arbitrary  power  that  has  again  and  again 
seized  upon  highly  civilized  nations,  and 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  mankind. 

Preparing  yourselves  in  this  way  for 
the  great  task  that  is  before  you,  you 
will  be  able  to  approach  the  difficult 
problem  of  this  war  with  a  firm  and 
fearless  step.  You  will  see  that  this 
problem  presents  to  you  the  alternatives 
of  consenting  to  a  dismemberment  of 
the  country,  or  of  preventing  that  dis- 
memberment by  a  reversal  of  the  popu- 
lar and  governmental  action  which  has 
made  it  so  nearly  an  accomplished  fact. 
You  will  soon  hear  it  said,  by  those  who 
have  urged  on  the  war  upon  this  most 
disastrous  pohcy,  that  it  is  too  late  now ; 
that  the  breach  can  never  be  closed; 
that  the  South  must  be  permitted  to  go 
in  peace.  Just  here,  then,  precisely  here, 
before  all  is  given  up  to  the  control 
of  the  extremists  North  and  South,  you 
must  interpose.  You  have  a  right  to 
have  other  measures  and  other  counsels 
tried.  You  are  numerically  a  majority 
in  at  least  four  of  the  largest  States  in 
the  Union.    You  may  rightfully  demand 


that  the  Constitution,  with  all  its  guar, 
antees,  be  tendered  to  the  revolted 
States;  and  you  may  rightfully  do  all 
that  can  assure  the  people  of  the  South 
of  its  protection,  without  calling  upon 
your  government  to  change  its  military 
attitude.  I  know  well  enough  the  insi- 
dious answer  that  is  made  to  this  sug- 
gestion ;  how  confidently  we  are  told 
that  the  South  would  reject  your  offer 
with  scorn.  But  I  tell  you  that  history 
has  never  seen  a  case  of  war,  foreign  or 
civil,  in  which  a  nation  could  absolve  it- 
self from  the  moral  responsibility  of  do- 
ing right,  by  asserting  beforehand  that 
it  knew  its  adversary  would  do  wrong. 
The  elements  of  a  moral  judgment  do 
not  exist  in  advance  of  such  an  offer, 
either  in  the  controversies  of  nations 
or  in  the  controversies  of  individuals. 
TVihatever  others  may  think,  or  say,  or 
do,  you,  I  trust,  will  act  upon  a  princi 
pie  which  I  am  persuaded  rests  upon  a 
moral  foundation  that  no  sophistry  and 
no  casuistry  can  successfully  assail.  If, 
after  such  an  offer,  the  war  must  still 
be  carried  on,  no  language  can  overstate 
the  advantage  that  would  be  gained  in 
the  vigor  of  its  prosecution. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  close.  One 
path  of  duty  is  clearly  open  before  us, 
I  can  see  no  other  now.  Sufiicient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil,  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  duty  thereof.  He  who  does 
that  one  duty  in  a  firm  and  humble  faith 
in  the  providence  of  God,  prepares  him 
self  for  a  clear  perception  of  the  next 
that  may  arise  in  the  future. 
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MOTTOES    FOR    THE    CAMPAIGN,    SELECTED    FROM    GENERAL 
..arp4  «ii  Up  .ftr^  ."or.^  ^cCLELLAN'S    WRITINGS.  ^^J^'i^KAL^  , 

wQmfi^mm^iH  iWiW/fe^  nbaiKloned  ;  it  is  tlie  cnuse  of  free  institutions  and  self 

nI\^'p.*H/?ilfe)itj»^ffl4e!ifoMt!)e  intcg.ity  of  tl.e  Union,  to  uphold  the  power  of 
^"M'-^<'^UifW«f»*!g:<*;^mm(^,JftJ?^ffH>  restore  to  tlie  nntion  tne  blessino-s  of  peace  and 
H^^^i^V-mr&nifUi^nWfrim^fi^  t^tfieral  llulleck,  Nm^emhtr  11,  1861." 

.vArt=>i*5ij1^fiUjI^fH^  g?>VftHf i%//Jft  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are 
^.^ljKVi,p:^^^^§^/l^lltt§|)»lmoPW8¥f•v<lfeion  of  tlie  Union  and  tlie  restoi-ation  of  the  fivl! 
••'iW<'y»iV//t})^tettn6fftbl»<)«$W68iUJlfoover  all  portions  of  our  teiTitorv  ~  In<ifniA 

^■5^fl«>>J^*i^^ft9?t]^:^;8^1^V.'^wpr?|•etj¥vtbi*i rebellion  and  restore  the  authoiity  of  the 
R'>3jti:JVfW#)ynF-JtVtfr(^^^  thex-onstitutional  lights  of  vA\.^  Instructions 


M  m^\\>km>d^mnt  tlie  uiKujned  inUbitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen  the 
^^;[m\»^fmi^^Wm}i    us  and    tbe.  X^hQh.  ~  Instructions   to    General  BuelL 

M^^a^y-m^^^^'frnmiiA^hti  ilii$8jbhp  Jtenjltocy  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatiou<; 
i^y^*mfirMn-memi^.m}PtmfilhD-oIiisti^o^duo  toA£ie?iieral  Buell,  November  12  1861 

.^S>^\mm\m^m^^,%^  —  Imtructions  to  General 

^«<0;V^,'r^f^/>l«dtfj/f/jfA8lgiJ>/(,o  iov9j/;fU77|'to  inom-r 

i^aijr(]ii»ilK)j(i  titug  tt0*i9lHiitMi4rfistr,witiUbf^XMb-  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me 
th^tjJo^*v<g}»3fliM>jeiS®0qfie«dLw^pfwitifc4  the  single  o1>ject  of  doincr 

in}{;dflt^-i|gi;^j5acottid«r5f:r-ffo5«B«fj«S^  moxvth^y^\Okmbmn^  October,  1861 
^    ,\W.'km^\^\m\m'ym^  tiie  Ucliananust  WqjifefeerV«i%frwhatever  may  be  the  cost 
in  «tMe4*mas«r»5rca-ilbl(^^(>-^ije'abri8(;a[5i1iZ^a>T{i^e^       vd  ,r,,i 

aJ)(»tiw«  C«mfi^<;i;&WGlotf;i}vro^:,toiyV^  persons,  territorial  or- 

ga«»5fftjrtw..§l  ^atete^>^,;.ila.ea^e,j^4^j^^  ^^  conterai)lated  for  a 

inonieut.  — X<?^niiOai?rafiEftir/lQAdgi&/»/[j^(2i^5^4862iff    rov., 

.)i6}pr.»^.iatiiig,4teIiB'^,^i9jlrifc^^  pjo^itlir  feiB)di,aiBrTraed  persons  should  be 
stiMrtljoiplotocted,  siilj)eJ2t  ^vthfe  'tecfifeteijyeSjfciixItaTyrop^mtions.— XeWer  ?a  r^ie 


liMilrtftrnr  arrests  shoidd  n6^  \m  tgifxsAAA 


cw<»p{)iH)^llioes/ where  active  hostilities 


^^^K^T    "".^  "^'t  i'e(j;lirkl9%fcenGflftrifehtiif)eb«i5rtiUWidnally  made,   should  be 
neiUie^  cteJnaridK^  nor;iieceOTQidi>^-a&8^teHJ;??efeten  7,  i86-> 

dtiilwnhiirat  be  a^iimr)5o^^^^  of  any  State  in 

an;xe«reDtt!  tit  tH}i(M?id'iaipl7iirioa«  Jllft  aih?ainiu^rt  ponnintions,  but  a<^ainst  armed 
forces  and  poUtTOaJ.Q,-g^iahti«ii«.'t«iet»fh:Ut?«f^^^^^^^^ 

If  itrps  not  deemed  best  to  entrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  own 
army  1  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle  —De^- 
patch  to  Gmeral  Ilallech,  August  30,  1862. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  direction  should  be  left  to 
professional  soluiers.  —  General  McClellan's  Rej)ort. 

By  pursuing  the  political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  brin- 
about  a  permanent  restoration  of  the  Union -a' re-uniori  by  whi^ch  the  rights  of 
both  sections  shall  be  preserved,  and  by  Auhich  both  parties  shall  preserve  thdr  self- 
vespect,  while  tliey  respect  each  other.—  General  McClellan's  Report 
torv  whll'I^'"of.f''''')-^  '^^'"^^  V^''  "^^'  ^^'^  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  vie 
::il  l!^^t;::r  '""^  '^^  -^^-^^^^^^^  ^^^-'^  ''  '"^^  ^^^^"  undergone.-  Gen. 

n.Prl^  T;"!'  !!  !''"'''  ""'  5^'i''  '"'^^  ^"  '"'!^  '''  '^'''S^^^^  I>^>J't5cal  partisanship  should  be 
merged  in  a  true  and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  of  the  good  of  the 
whole  country.-  General  McClellarCs   ^Ycst  Point  OratioL  ^ 

.  p^  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conservative,  and  pervaded  by  the 
influences  of  Chnstianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all  Undy 
S.  K  k  ^^'?;^d/l«^-ply  inipress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it 
jnight  be  humbly  hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 
—  Harnson's  Bar  Letter,  xxj.uii,iji,^. 
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READ-DISCUSS-DIFFUSE. 


Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  citizens  in  the  various 
cities,  couirties,  and  villages  of  this  and  other  States  who  approve 
of  the  objects  expressed  in  this  Constitution,  that  they  organize 
auxiliary  societies,  and  open  communication  with  the  New-York 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  circulating  our  papers, 
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EMANCIPATION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


'     INTRODUCTORY. 

Gi«Ais^Tic  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
North  that  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
sent relations  of  the  black  and  white 
races  in  the  South,  or  what  is  mistak- 
ingly  called  "  the  Abolition  of  Slavery," 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned— a  benefit  to  the  white  racfe, 
to  the  negro  race,  and  a  grand  step 
ui  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  Now  the  simple  truth 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  To 
overthrow  the  present  relation  of  the 
races  is  to  injure  both  the  white  man 
and  the  negro,  and  to  inflict  a  deadly 
blow  upon  the  cause  of  humanity,  civ- 
ilization, and  Christianity.  We  only 
need  to  approach  this  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  touchstone  of  fact.  It  is 
proposed  to  show  in  the  following 
pages — 

Pirst.  The  effects  of  emancipation 
in  the  Northern  States  in  the  increase 
of  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  among 
the  freed  negroes ; 

Secojid.    Its  results  in  the  West-In- 
dia Islands,  where  it  has  ruined  pro- 
duction,   destroyed     commerce,    aYid 
where  the  negro  is  fast  relapsing  into 
•his  original  African  savagism ; 

Third.  The  effect  of  Free  Negro- 
isui  upon  the  commerce,  wealth,  and 
lyisiness  of  the  world,  and  especially 
upon  tJie  white  laboring  and  producing 
classes,  in  producing  a  scarcity  of 
tropical  productions,  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  price,  thus  allowing  Negro 
Idleness  to  tax  White  Labor. 

The  inherent  right  or  wrong  of  any 


measure  may  be  fairly  determine^  by 
its  effect.  That  which  produces  crime, 
pauperism,  immorality,  poverty,  and 
misery  can  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  right.  Theories  vanish  before  the 
stern  arbiter  of  facts,  and  to  that  un- 
erring tribunal  we  appeal. 

PART   I. 

FREE  NEGROISM  IX  THE  NORTH. 

Soox  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  a  few  indiA'iduals,  most- 
ly Quakers,  commenced  efforts  for  tha 
emancipation  of  negroes  then  held  as 
so-called  slaves  in  all  the  States,  ex- 
cept Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
It  was  a  purely  philanthropic  move- 
ment, and  had  no  more  coiinecticm 
with  politics  thau  have  the  various 
missionary  societies  now  in  existenca 
for  diffusing  Christianity,  in  Burmah 
or  China.  Several  States  were  induc- 
ed to  follow  the  example  of  Massacliu- 
setts  and  Pennsylvania,  nainely,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New-llam}> 
shire,  Vermont,  New-York,  and  New- 
Jersey.  In  New-Jersey  and  New- 
York  emancipation  was  gradual,  and 
though  provided  for  in  the  former 
State  in  1784,  and  in  the  latter  in 
1799,  "slavery"  did  not  entirely  dis 
appear  until  1820,  '27.  Here  "?jianci- 
pation  ceased,  and  did  it  ever  occur  to 
any  one  to  inquire  why,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, this  should  be  so  ?  F  it  were  a 
benefit  to  take  from  the  negro  the  care 
and  guidance  of  white  men,  Avhy  did 
not  ail  the  rest  of  the  States  follow 
the  example  ?  This  question  is  better 
answered  by  the  detail  of  a  few  facts. 
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It  was  not  without  grave  apprelien- 
eions  as  to  the  result  tliat  emancipa- 
tion had  been  inaugurated,  and  it  was 
only  nine  years  after  Pennsylvania 
bad  set  the  example  in  1780,  that  Ben- 
jai'.un  Franklin  issued  an  Appeal*  for 
aid  to  his  society  "to  form  a  "plan  for 
the  promotion  of  industry,  intelligence, 
and  morality  among  the  free  blacks." 
How  for  Franklin's  benevolent  scheme 
had  fallen  short  of  his  anticipations, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that 
forty-seven  years  after  Pennsylvania 
had  passed  her  act  of  emancipation, 
one  third  of  the  convicts  in  her  peni- 
tentiaries were  negroes  or  mulattoes  ! 
Some  of  the  other  States  were  even 
in  a  worse  condition,  one  half  of  the 
convicts  in  the  penitentiary  of  Xew- 
Jersey  being  freed  negroes.  But  Mas- 
sachusetts was  almost  as  badly  off,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  "  Bos- 
ton Prison  Discipline  Society." 

This  benevolent  Association  includ- 
ed among  its  members.  Rev.  Fi-ancis 
Wayland,  Rev.  Austin  Edwards,  Rev. 
Leonard  Woods,  Rev.  Williara  Jenks, 
Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner,  Rev.  Edward 
Beecher,  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  John 
Tappan,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  Bliss,  and 
Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins.  In  the 
I'irst  Annual  Report  of  the  Society, 
dated  June  2d,  1826,  they  enter  into 
an  investigation  "  of  the  progress  of 
crime,  with  the  causes  of  it,"  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  Degraded  Character  of  the 
Colored  Population.  —  The  first 
cause,  existing  in  society,  of  the  fre- 
quency and  increase  of  crime  is  the 
degraded  character  of  the  colored po]}- 
ukition.  The  ficts,  which  are  gather- 
ed from  the  Penitentiaries,  to  show 
how  great  a  proportion  of  the  convicts 
are  colored,  even  in  those  States  where 
the  colored  population  is  small,  show 
most  strikingly  the  connection  be- 
tween ignorance  and  vice." 

The  Report  proceeds  to  sustain  its 
assertions  by  statistics,  which  prove, 
that,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  free 
colored  people  constituted  one  seventy- 
fourth  part  of  the  population,  they 
supplied  one  sixth  part  of  the  convicts 
HI  her  Penitentiary;  that  in  New- 
York,  Adhere  the  free  colored  people 


constituted  one  thirty  ffth  part  of  the 
population,  they  supplied  more  than 
one  fourth  part  of  the  convicts  ;  that 
in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  colored  people  constituted 
one  thirty-fourth  part  of  the  p(;pula- 
tion,  they  supplied  more  than  one  third 
part  of  the  convicts  ;  and  that  in  New- 
Jersey,  where  the  colored  people  con- 
stituted one  thirteenth  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, they  supplied  more  than  one 
third  part  of  the  convicts. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Society,  dated  June  1st,  1827,  the 
subject  is  again  alluded  to,  and 'tables 
are  given,  showing  more  fully  the  de- 
graded character  of  the  freed  negro 
population.  "The  returns  from  the 
several  prisons,"  says  the  report, 
"  show  that  the  white  convicts  are  re- 
maining nearly  the  same,  or  are  di- 
minishing, while  the  colored  convicts 
are  increasing.  At  the  same  time 
the  white  population  is  increasing  in 
the  Northern  States  much  faster  than 
the  colored  population."  The  follow- 
ing table  is  taken  from  the  report : 

Whole  number  of  Colored  Pxupoi- 

Convicts.  Convicts.  tion. 

In  Massachusetts,.     313                60  ]  to*6 

In  New- York,. .        «81               101  1  to  4 

In  New- Jersey,.,       37                33  1  to  2 

Were  not  thes>e  facts  ,ind  statistics 
powerful  arguments-  for  arresting 
emancipation  ?  The  other  States, 
seeing  its  evil  effects,  took  the  alarm. 
Some  of  them  passed  laws  prohibiting 
the  freed  negi-oes  from  coming  within 
them,  and  it  began  to  be  declared  that 
it  was  much  easier  and  less  expensive 
to  manage  "  slaves  "  than  free  blacks. 
So  great  was  the  reaction  which 
the  disastrous  experiment  of  eman- 
cipation produced,  that  some  of 
the  States  passed  laws  prohibiting 
emancipation,  unless  upon  condition 
that  the  freed  negroes  be  removec^ 
from  the  country.  Thus  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  arose.  It  was  argued 
that  if  the  negro  could  not  rise  to  any 
respectable  condition  here,  it  migfif 
be  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  hii 
color  and  the  social  outlaAvry  visited 
upon  him.  To  place  liim,  therefore, 
in  a  position  Avhere  none  of  rnese  in- 
fluences could  affect  him,  it  was  pro- 
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posed  to  colonize  all  who  .were  -fi-eed, 
and,  for  many  years,  negro  "philan- 
thropy" exhausted  itself  in  this  di- 
rection. The  Society  was  popular  at 
one  time,  even  at  tlie  South.  It  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  agent  or 
means  which  would  gradually  do  away 
with  "  slavery,"  and  by  others  as  sim- 
ply an  organization  to  get  rid  of  the 
incubus  of  freed  negroes.  In  1826 
the  Society,  by  a  resolution,  declared 
itself  as  "not  designing  to  interfere 
with  slavery  where  it  existed,  nor  yet 
as  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  its  ex- 
istence." This  did  not  suit  the  more 
radical  members,  and  "^Vm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  James  G.  Birney,  Gerrit 
Smith,  and  others,  who  had  ranked 
among  its  prominent  supporters,  short- 
ly after  withdrew  from^  it.  In  1833 
the  British  Parliament  passed  the  act 
for  the  West-India  emancipation,  and 
the  result  was  a  great  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  anti-slavery  in  the  United 
States. 

But  no  more  States  could  be  in- 
duced to  try  emancipation.  The  ad- 
vocates of  emancipation  fomied  socie- 
ties, and  raised  the  cry  of  "  immediate 
abolition."  They  deluged  Congress 
with  petitions,  and  the  country  with 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers. 
Thousands  and  millions  of  pages  of 
piinted  matter  were  sent  out,  but  all 
in  vain.  "  Moral  suasion  "  accomplish- 
ed nothing,  and  "slavery"  not  only 
remained  as  firm  as  ever,  but  it  had 
extended  and  fortified  itself  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Abolitionists  them- 
selves gave  up  their  "  immediate  abo- 
lition "  demand  in  utter  despair.  They 
cried,  but  no  one  listened.  They  ex- 
postulated, but  the  public  heeded  them 
not.  The  freed  negroes  of  the  North 
were  a  standing  monument  to  the 
folly  of  Abolitionism.  They  had  not 
progressed,  or  shown  themselves  ac- 
tive, enterprising  members  of  society. 
They  would  black  boots,  whitewash 
and  do  other  menial  offices,  and  they 
would  hold  conventions  and  pass  ridi- 
culous resolutions,  but  as  for  clearing 
up  land  and  settling  themselves  in  in- 
dependent circumstances,  they  would 
not.  In  1852  Gerrit  Smith,  who  has 
lone  more  for  freed  blacks  than  any 


other  man,  for  he  gave  all  who  would 
accept  them,-  free  homes  on  his  lands, 
complained  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Hunt  that  "  the  most  of  them  prefer- 
red to  rot  both  physically  and  morally 
in  cities,  rather  than  become  formers 
or  mechanics  in  the  country."  His 
own  experiment  with  them  resulted  in 
signal  failure.  Even  Horace  Gieeley, 
in  a  moment  of  apparent  forgetfulness, 
declared  m  the  Tribune^  September 
22d,  1855,  that  "  nine  tenths  of  the  free 
blacks  have  no  idea  of  setting  them- 
selves to  work  except  as  the  hirelings 
or  servitors  of  white  men  ;  no  idea  of 
building  a  church  or  other  serious  en- 
terprise, except  through  beggary  of 
the  whites.  As  a  class,  the  blacks  are 
indolent,  improvident,  servile  and  li- 
centious.'''' 

We  have  shown  what  the  condition 
of  the  freed  negro  population  of  the 
North  was  in  1826-2  7,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Boston  Prison 
Discipline  Society.  We  will  now  give 
some  figures  and  facts  from  the  United 
States  Census  Report  of  1850,  show- 
ing the  number  of  black  and  white 
convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
four  States  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and 
the  proportion  of  free  negro  convicts 
over  the  whites : 

POPULATION   IN   1850. 

Mass.        N.Y.       Penn.  Ohio. 

Wliites, 985,450  3,04s,3-2o  2,268,160  1,955,050 

Free  Negroes,.     9,0(U       49,oC9       53,i326       25,2T9 

NUltBEB   IN    THE  PENITENTIARIES    AND   STATE    PKISOKS. 

Mass.         N.  Y.         Penn.        Oliio. 

Whites, 389^  l.o'-O  3:.'S  ^62 

Frei  Negroes,...      47  257  lo9  44 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that 
in  Massachusetts  there  was  one  white 
convict  to  every  2533  of  white  popu- 
lation. In  New- York  there  was  one 
white  convict  to  every  2208  of  ^^  hite 
population.  In  Pennsylvania  one  to 
%very  6884-,  and  in  Ohio  one  to  every 
5400.  But  how  stands  the  case  as  to 
the  free  negroes  ?  In  Massachusetts, 
there  was  one  free  negro  convict  to 
every  192  of  the  free  negro  population. 
In  New-York  one  to  every  190.  In 
Pennsylvania  one  to  every  492,  and  in 
Ohio  one  to  every  5  74.  It  is  instruct- 
ive to  note  these  facts.  It  appears 
that  crime  among  the  free  negroes  of 
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Massachusetts  is  over  eight  times 
greater  tban  among  the  white  popu- 
lation. Yet  tlie  negroes  of  Massachu- 
setts have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
"impartial  freedom"  ever  since  I'/SO. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  ^  that  the 
more  you  try  to  force  white  men's 
rights  upon  them,  the  lower  and  low- 
er they  sink  in  the  scale  of  morality. 

The  freed  negro  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  from  59,- 
466  in  1790,  to  434,495  in  1850,  and 
481,823  in  1860.  In  some  States  it 
has  become  so  large  as  to  excite  well- 
gi-ounded  alarm,  and  what  is  remark- 
able, some  of  the  very  States  that  have 
little  or  none  of  this  population  among 
them,  are  indiistriously  engaged  in 
trying  to  force  it  uj)on  others..  The 
six  Eastern  States,  as  is  shown  by  the 
census  returns  of  1850 — Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut — have 
65,440  square  miles  ;  and  in  1850  they 
had  23,021  freed  negroes  in  the  six 
States.  By  the  census  taken  in  1*790 
they  had  17,042  free  and  slave.  The 
State  of  New- York  has  46,220  square 
miles,  and  had  49,069  free  negroes 
in  1850.  She  has  to-day,  under  the 
census  of  1360,  49,031  —  a  decrease. 
The  six  New-England  States,  and 
New-York,  have  111,660  square  miles, 
and  72,090  free  negroes.  TJie  little 
State  of  Maryland^  has  hut  10,755 
square  miles  ;  and  in  1850  she  had 
74,723  free  negroes  ;  according  to  the 
cejisus  0/1860,  she  has  nearly  84,000  ! 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  46,215 
square  miles,  lying  upon  the  northern 
border  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  only 
divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  and  she 
had  53,626  free  negroes  in  1850.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has 
not  one  fourth  as  many  square  miles  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet  Maryland  has, 
by  the  census  of  1860,  27,345  more 
free  blacks  than  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  State  of  Delaware  has,  by 
the  census  of  1860, 19,723  free  negroes. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  11,107 
free  negroes,  and  if  no  slaves  had  been 
removed  before  the  abolition  of  "  slav- 
ery," this  number  would  have  been  in- 
creased to  14,000  —  and  this,  too,  in  a 
territory  less  than  ten  miles  square ! 


Here,  then,  we  see  the  coni]»aratively 
small  territory  comprising  tlie  States 
of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  no  less  than 
115,000  free  negroes!  Set  free  all 
their  "  slave  "  negro  population,  which 
previous  to  the  emancipation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  have  been 
about  100,000,  and  there  would  be 
215,000  free  negroes  on  13,000  square 
miles,  or  one  negro  to  every  2^  white 
persons !  No  people  can  stand  sucli 
an  incubus  of  black  laziness,  vice,  and 
crime  as  this  state  of  aifairs  would 
produce,  to  say  nothing  of  degrading 
the  white  j^opulation  to  a  level  witt 
the  negro.  It  will  not  be,  it  can  not 
be  a  long  time  before  the  cry,  "  Abo- 
lition of  free  negroism,"  will  be  raised 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  unless  the 
people  are  deprived  of  all  right  of 
self-government.  If  allowed  to  go  on, 
free  negroism  will  yet  produce  a  social 
convulsion  in  those  States  and  else- 
Avhere,  to  which  even  civil  war,  with 
all  its  horrors,  will  be  but  a  faint  par- 
allel. Robespierre  and  Brissot,  in 
1791,  tried  the  "impartial  freedom" 
of  Sumner  and  Greeley,  in  St.  Domin- 
go, and  Alison  has  vividly  painted  the 
result.  Speaking  of  the  Haytieu. 
tragedy,  he  says :  "  That  negroes 
marched  with  spiked  infants  on  their 
spears^  instead  of  colors  y  then  sawed 
asunder  the  male  jyrisoners^  and  vio- 
lated the  females  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  husbands^  The  mind  of 
white  persons  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  such  infernal  atrocities,  and  yet 
they  are  common  to  negroes,  when 
perverted  into  what  is  called  freedom. 
From  all  that  has  been  presented, 
then,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  freed  negroes  of  the 
North  is  of  the  most  degraded  char 
acter,  and  after  fifty  years  of  freedom, 
they  are  worse  instead  of  better  ofl^ 
They  are  engaged  in  no  productive 
employments ;  they  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  our  criminals;  they  fill 
our  alms-houses ;  and  hence  are  a 
constant  tax  upon  white  labor.  If 
their  number  according  to  the  popu- 
lation were  as  great  as  it  was  when 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  were 
complaining  of  the  burden  they  cast 


upon  them,  our  people  would  not 
Btand  the  incubus  it  would  be  upon 
their  labor  and  industry.  The  free 
negroes  of  the  North  do  not  now, 
owing  to  the  immigration  and  the  im- 
mense white  population,  form  an  ap- 
])reciable  element  of  society.  If  they 
did,  our  people  would  demand  a  rem- 
edy, even  to  a  return  of  these  negroes 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  persons 
who  would  guarantee  that  they  should 
not  become  public  burdens.  Society 
scarcely  appreciates  the  burden  of  one 
negro  Uving  upon,  the  industry  of  100 
whites,  as  in  Massachusetts,  but  when 
free  negroes  become  as  numerous  as  in 
Maryland,  where  there  is  one  to  every 
fi-oe  whites,  they  become  an  intolera- 
ble weight,  and  must  ii'retrievably 
drag  down  any  State  that  submits  to 
it.  The  crimes  and  indolence  of  these 
people  are  not,  however,  so  much  to  be 
charged  to  their  account  as  to  the 
whites,  who,  with  sufficient  intelligence 
to  know  and  comprehend  this  race, 
and  their  duties  toward  it,  shut  their 
eyes  from  mere  party  spirit,  to  abso- 
lute facts,  and  keep  on  neglecting  and 
pel  secuting  it  under  the  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy. The  effort  to  make  the 
negro  live  out  the  life  or  manifest  the 
capabilities  of  the  white  man,  is  like 
trying  to  force  the  woman  to  live  the 
life  of  a  man,  or  a  child  to  exhibft  the 
capabilities  of  the  adult,  or  an  ox  to 
perfonn  the  duties  of  a  horse  !  Each 
one  of  God's  creatures  has  his  specific 
organization  and  his  specific  life,  and 
it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
white  man  to  be  an  angel  as  it  is  to 
expect  a  negro  to  be  a  white  man ; 
that  is,  to  act  as  a  white  man,  to  think 
as  a  white  man,  or  to  work  as  a  white 
man.  Hence  it  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
that  crime,  disease,  and  death  mark 
the  career  of  Free  Negroism.  It  de- 
stroys the  negro,  drags  down  white 
men,  burdens  them  w4th  taxes,  and 
must  inevitably  end,  where  the  num- 
ber of  the  two  races  approximate,  in 
social  convulsions  and  a  horrible  and 
revolting  war  of  races. 

PART  II. 

FREE   NEGROISM    ELSEWHERE. 

Having  taken  i.  brief  glance  at  fre« 


negroism  among  ourselves,  we  will 
now  take  a  general  survey  of  it  else- 
«where.  Freeing  the  negro  in  temper 
ate  latitudes,  where  the  number  was 
limited,  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
in  its  effect  upon  the  interest  of  com- 
merce or  civilisation.  White  labor, 
better  adapted  to  those  regions,  rush- 
ed in  to  supply  its  place,  and  if  no 
emancipation  had  occurred,  the  result 
would  have  been  even  more  healthy, 
for  the  negro  labor,  rendered  unprofit- 
able, would  have  been  sent  southward, 
where  it  would  have  been  productive- 
ly employed  in  raising  articles  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  skilled  labor  of 
more  northern  latitudes.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  see  the  really  disastrous 
effects  of  free  negroism,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  that  vast  tropical  ter- 
ritory which  has  been  cursed  with 
this  miserable  delusion.  Many  people, 
perhaps,  have  no  idea  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory, which  now  lies  an  uncultivated 
waste,  solely  from  the  effects  of  remov- 
ing the  negro  from  the  control  of  the 
superior  race.  The  entire  continent 
of  North  and  South- America,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  on  the  North  to  BAzil 
^n  the  South,  is  to-day,  little  more 
than  a  desert  waste.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Those  beautiful  and  fertile  islands 
— the  West-Indies — Avith  the  exception 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  are  in  the 
same  condition.  Let  us  see  how  mucli 
land  is  thus  lying  improductive  and 
neglected. 

The  number  of  square  miles  in  the 
territory  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 
as  follows : 

Square  miles. 

Mexico, 829,916 

Central  America, 155,770 

Venezuela, 426,712 

•    New-Granada, 521,948 

Ecuador, 287,638 

British  Guiana, 96,000 

Dutch  Guiana, 59,765 

French  Guiana, 22,500 

West-India  Islands, 150,000 

Total, 2,550,249 

The  United  States  and  Territories 
comprise  an  area  of  2,946,166  square 
miles,  so  that  here  is  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory nearly  equal  to  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country,  which, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  lies 
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an  unproductive  waste.  If  the  curse 
of  God  had  rested  upon  it,  and,  like 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  it  had  been 
covered  with  a  bituminous  lake,  its 
condition  would  not  be  materially  dif- 
ferent. But,  instead  of  that,  the  Cre- 
ator made  it  originally  the  most  glo- 
rious land  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
Perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  as  exhaustless  as 
the  sea.  The  variety  and  extent  of 
its  productions  are  almost  unbound- 
ed, but,  as  God  said  before  he  made 
Adam, "  Lo !  there  is  no  one  to  till  the 
ground."  The  negro  freed,  basks  in 
idleness,  and  only  performs  just  suffi- 
cient labor  to  keep  life  in  his  body. 
The  earth,  however,  is  so  rich  in  spon- 
taneous productions,  that  the  labor 
which  necessity  requires,  is  compara- 
tively none ;  and  hence'  the  negro  in- 
dulges his  constitutional  complaint 
of  laziness  to  its  full  extent.  It  would 
Bequire  more  space  than  we  have  at 
our  disposal  to  give  a  review  of  the 
decrepitude  and  decay  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Amazon.  But  a  brief  extract 
irdtn.  Prof.  Holton's  work  on  JVeio- 
Granada^*  will  give  an  indication  of 
it.  Speaking  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Cauca,  in  that  country,  he  says : 

"  What  more  could  nature  do,  for 
this  people,  or  what  has  she  withhold- 
en  from  them  ?  "What  production  of 
any  zone  would  be  unattainable  by 
patient  industry,  if  they  knew  of  such 
a  virtue?  But  their  valley  seems  to 
be  enriched  with  the  greatest  fertility 
and  the  finest  climate  in  the  world, 
only  to  show  the  miraculous  poioer  of 
idle?iess  and  unthrift  to  keep  land  poor. 
Here  the  family  have  sometimes  omit- 
ted their  di?iner,  just  because  there  loas 
nothing  to  eat  in  the  house  !  Mqize, 
cocoa,  and  rice,  when  out  of  season, 
can  hardly  be  had  for  love  or  money ; 
.^P  so  this  valley,  a  very  Eden  by  nature, 
is  filled  with  hunger  and  j)0'oerty P 

Xow  there  are  over  2,000,000  of 
square  miles  essentially  in  the  same 
position — the  inhabitants,  degraded  in 


*  New-Granada :  Twenty  Months  in  the  An- 
des. By  IsaA«  F.  Holton,  M.A.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 


morals,  lazy  in  habits,  and  worthless 
in  every  respect.  The  improvements 
under  the  Spaniards  are  gone  to  decay 
and  ruin,  while  the  mongrel  popula- 
tion do  nothing  except  insult  the  name 
of  "  God  and  Liberty  "  by  indulging 
in  pronunciaraentos  and  revolutions  ! 

THE    WEST-IXDIA    ISLANDS. 

From  these  Islands,  where  emanci- 
pation was  inaugurated  as  an  example 
for  us  to  follow,  vre  propose  to  draw 
our  principal  illustrations  of  the  failure 
of  free  negroism.  Tliis  is  the  more 
important,  because  the  abolitionists 
still  endeavor  to  cling  to  the  delusion 
that  it  has  been  a  success.  The  West- 
India  Islands  comprise,  it  is  estimated, 
in  all  about  150,000  square  miles,  or 
an  extent  of  territory  as  large  as  the 
States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissij^pi.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands 
are  uninhabited,  but  those  inhabited, 
and  more  or  less  under  cultivation, 
have  an  area,  as  stated  in  Colton's 
Atlas,  of  96,000  square  miles.  Cuba 
takes  ofi*  42.000  square  miles,  leaving 
54,000  m  Hayti  and  the  Britis\i  and 
French  Islands.  When  emancipation 
took  place  in  Jamaica,  in  1834,  it  was 
loudly  heralded  that  free  labor  in  the 
West-Indies  would  soon  render  "slav- 
ery", entirely  unprofitable  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Birney  encouraged  his 
followers  with  this  hope,  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  even  made  the  confi- 
dent prediction  that  the  "  American 
slave  system  must  inevitably  perish 
from  starvation."  George  Thompson, 
the  English  Abolitionist,  who  came 
over  to  this  country  about  that  time 
to  fan  the  flame  of  anti-Southern  agi-' 
tation,  declared  that  "  soon  all  slave 
labor  cotton  would  be  repudiated  by 
the  English  manufacturers."  The  la- 
bor of  free  negroes  was  to  accomplish 
all  this,  for  it  was  presumed  that  free- 
dom would  gi\  e  an  impetus  to  produc- 
tion, and  that  the  enterjDrise  and  in- 
dustry of  the  freed  black  men  would 
soon  far  outstrip  the  resources  of  those 
countries  where  "  the  unprofitable  and 
expensive  system  of  slave  labor  "  was 
still  adhered  to.  The  millennium  was 
thus,  in  1833,  but  just  a  step  ahead  of 
the  Abolitionists.     They  had   'ibnost 
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clutched  tne  El  Dorado  of  negro  per- 
fection. But  alas !  for  their  confident 
anticipations  and  positive  predictions. 
In  six  years  the  answer  came,  and  it 
was  as  follows:  In  1800  th6  West- 
Indies  exported  17,000,000  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton and  the  United  States  17,789,803 
lbs.  They  were  thus  at  this  time  about 
equally  productive.  In  1 840  the  West- 
Indies  exported  only  866,157  lbs.  of 
cotton,  while  the  United  States  export- 
ed 743,941,061  lbs. !  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  "  Americaij  system  dying 
of  starvation,"  as  Garrison  predicted, 
or  of  the  British  spinners  refusing  to 
use  "  slave "  grown  cotton,  England 
went  right  on  manufacturing  "  slaye  " 
grown  cotton,  while  her  "  philanthro- 
pists," to  keep  up  the  delusion,  began 
to  talk  about  raising  cotton  in  Africa, 
by  free-negro  labor  there,  and  they 
have  kept  on  talking  about  it,  and  all 
the  while  using  the  productions  of 
"  slave  "  labor.  But,  in  order  to  give 
the  reader  a  fuller  and  more  complete 
view  of  the  terrible  blow  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  world  have  re- 
ceived by  emancipation  in  the  West- 
India  Islands,  we  propose  to  take  up 
a  few  of  the  more  important  Islands, 
and  notice  their  decline  with  some 
minuteness.  As  it  was  the  first  to  try 
"  impartial  freedom,"  we  cormnence 
with 


This  island  is  divided  into  two  parts 
—  the  western  portion  being  Hayti 
pi^per,  and  the  eastern  forming  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  is  next  in 
size  to  Cuba,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Antilles.  The  en- 
tire island  is  406  miles  in  length  by  a 
maximum  width  of  163.  The  number 
of  square  miles  is  27,690,  of  which 
10,091  are  comprised  in  the  Haytien 
or  negro  Republic,  and  the  balance  in 
the  Dominican.  It  is  very  diiScult  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  population  of  Hay- 
ti, as  no  definite  statistics  exist,  but  it 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  550,000 
to  650,000.  The  climate,  natural  pro- 
ductions and  fertility  of  its  soil  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
known  world.  Gold,  silver,  platina, 
mercury,  copper,   iron,   tin,   sulphur, 


rock-salt,  jasper,  marble,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
found  among  its  mineral  productions. 
The  gold-mines  have  long  since  been 
abandoned,  as  has  every  employment 
requiring  laborious  industry.  The  cli- 
mate is  warm,  but  on  account  of  the 
sea-breezes,  generally  agreeable  and 
pleasant,  even  during  the  summer 
heats.  Vegetation  is  of  the  richest 
and  most  luxuriant  kind. 

"  It  is  extremely  difficult,"  says  a 
traveler,  "  to  convey  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  island  scenery  of  the  tropics,  a 
correct  impression  of  its  gorgeous 
beauty.  Islands  rising  from  a  crystal 
sea,  clothed  with  a  vegetation  of  sur- 
passing luxuriance  and  splendor,  and 
of  every  variety,  from  the  tall  and 
graceful  palm,  the  stately  and  spread- 
ing mahogany,  to  the  bright  flowers 
that  seem  to  have  stolen  their  tints 
from  the  glowing  sun  above  them. 
Birds,  ^vith  colors  as  varied. and  gor- 
geous as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  flit 
amid  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  for- 
ests, and  flamingoes,  with  their  scarlet 
plumage,  flash  along  the  shore.  Fish 
of  the  same  varied  hues  glide  through 
waters  so  clear  that  for  fathoms  below 
the  surface  they  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
Turn  the  eye  where  it  will,  on  sea  or 
land,  some  bright  color  flashes  before 
it.  Nature  is  here  a  queen  indeed, 
and  dressed  for  a  gala  day. 

'^In  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
rich  beauty  of  the  tropics  is  combined 
with  some  of  the  finest  mountain  scen- 
ery in  the  world.  The  broad,  fertile 
lagoons,  covered  with  groves  of  orange, 
citron,  and  coflee,  with  here  and  there 
a  delicate  column  of  smoke  indicating 
the  locality  of  some  invisible  dwelling  ; 
groves  of  mangroves,  rising  apparently 
from  the  midst  of  the  waters,  but  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  dangerous 
shallows,  gradually  become  visible. 
No  rough  promontory,  as  upon  our 
northern  shores,  meets  the  eye ;  every 
angle  is  delicately  rounded,  e^sery  fea- 
ture of  the  scenery  undulating  and 
graceful." 

To  this  surpassing  beauty  is  jidded 
almost  all  the  natural  productions  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  niahog- 
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any,  fustic,  eatin-wood,  lignum  vitse, 
and  other  cabinet  woods.  All  the 
usual  tropical  productions  grow  spon- 
taneously in  great  abundance,  includ- 
ing i^lantains,  bananas,  yams,  maize, 
millet,  oranges,  pine-apples,  melons, 
grapes,  etc.  The  staples  of  cultiva- 
tion are  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  Surely,  such  a 
country  as  tliis  has  been  peculiarly 
blessed  by  the  Creator,  and  it  seems 
nothing  less  tlian  a  crime  against  na- 
ture to  allow  its  exhaustless  resources 
to  remain  undeveloped.  But  Avhat  is 
its  history  ? 

In  1790  Hayti  was  in  a  high  state  of 
prosperity.  At  that  time  it  supplied 
half  of  Europe  with  sugar.  It  was  a 
French  colony,  and  contained  a  popu- 
lation which  numbered  about  500,000, 
of  which  38,360  were  whites,  and  28,- 
370  free  negroes,  mostly  mulattoes. 
The  remainder  were  negro  "  slaves." 
The  period  of  which  we  speak  was  the 
era  of  the  great  French  Revolution, 
when  doctrines  of  "  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity"  had  full  sway  inFrance. 
The  colonists  or  white  people  of  Hay- 
ti entered  with  great  fervor  into  the 
support  of  these  doctrines,  but  they 
intended  them  to  apply  to  white  men, 
and  white  men  only.  But  this  did  not 
suit  the  pleasure  of  the  "Mountain 
Department"  of  the  French  j^ssem- 
bly.  That  demanded  "impartial  free- 
dom," and  "impartial  freedom"  it  was. 
In  1793  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  in 
Hayti  was  decreed,  and  the  grand  ex- 
periment of  "impartial  freedom"  com- 
menced. The  result  of  that  experi- 
ment is  now,  after  seventy  years'  trial, 
before  the  world.  If  the  negro  has 
any  capacity  for  self-government,  any 
of  the  inherent,  natural  abilities  or 
energies  of  the  white  man,  surely  he 
ought  to  have  shown  them  during  this 
time.  With  a  country  whose  natural 
resources  and  fertility  are  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  with  a  climate  exactly  suited 
to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
race,  surely  there  should  have  been 
no  such  word  as  fail.  The  island  had 
been  ^brought  to  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  to  an  exalted  commercial 
prosperity  by  the  French  planters.  It 
was  Wrned  over  to  its  new  masters 


like  a  garden  ready  cultivated,  and  aD 
they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  it  as  it 
was,  and  go  on  in  the  careei  of  pros- 
perity which  had  been  so  successfully 
inaugurated.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 
A  few  statistics  will  show,  more  vir- 
idly  than  words,  how  fearfully  the  is- 
land has  retrograded  and  how  falla- 
cious are  all  the  hopes  which  have 
been  indulged  in,  as  to  the  industry 
of  negroes,  when  left  to  themselves. 
In  1790  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
Hayti  were  127,828,000,  the  principal 
productions  being  as  follows : 

Sugar,  lbs., 163,405,220 

Coffee," 68,151,180 

Cotton," 6,286,126 

Indigo, " 930,016 

In  1826,  about  thirty  years  after 
emancipation,  the  figures  stood  thus  ' 

Sugar,   lbs., 32,864 

Coffee,   " 32,189,784 

Cotton,  " 620,972 

Indigo,  " none. 

Now  there  is  no  sugar  at  all  export- 
ed, while  cofiee  and  logwood  have  be- 
come the  principal  items  of  export. 
The  former  is  gathered  wild  from  the 
mountains,  or  from  the  old  abandoned 
French  plantations,  while  all  that  is 
required  in  order  to  get  the  latter  is 
to  cut  down  the  tree,  which  grows 
spontaneously,  and  take  it  to  market. 
It  is,  therefore,  seen  that  all  cultivation 
is  abandoned,  and  only  those  articles 
are  now  exported  which  require  no 
labor  to  produce  them.  In  1849,  the 
latest  date  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
liable statistics,  and  sixty  years  after 
emancipation,  the  exports  of  the  ar- 
ticles we  have  named  were  as  follows : 

Sugar,   lbs., none. 

Coffee,    " 30,608,343 

Cotton,  " 544,516 

Indigo,  " ^  none. 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  with  ac- 
curacy, what  the  present  value  of  the 
exports  of  Hayti  amount  to.  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate, placed  them  at  $2,678,000.  This, 
we  apprehend,  is  just  about  double 
the  real  value.  A  recent  traveler,  M  r 
Underhill,  says  he  could  find  no  statls 
tics  in  Hayti  as  to  her  commerce,  and 
Mr.  Sumner's  figures  aro.  loubtless, 
mere  guess-work.    ]>ut  grant  what  Mr. 
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Sumner  savs,  .in<l  \v]\at  n  doleful  pic- 
ture  of  commerci:il  ruin  it  presents  ! 
In  1790,  the  exports  of  ILiyti  amount- 
efl  to  $27,828,000,  and  now,  according 
even  to  abolition  testimony,  tliey  foot 
up  only  82,683,000  !  Comment 'is  un- 
necessary. 

The  statistics  we  have  quoted  are 
taken  from  the  V.  iS.  Commercial  R^ 
lations,''^  Vol.  I.  pp.  561-2,  ofllcially 
reported  to  Congress,  and  published 
by  order  of  that  body.  But  all  these 
figures  are  fully  corroborated  hj  every 
candid  and  impartial  traveler.  A  for- 
eign resident  at  the  capital  of  Hayti, 
under  a  recent  date,  writes  : 

"  This  country  has  made,  since  its 
emancipation,  no  progress  whatever. 
The  population  partially  live  upon  the 
produce  of  the  grown  wild  coffee  plan- 
tations, remnants  of  the  French  do- 
minion. Pj-operly  speaking,  planta- 
tions after  the  model  of  the  English 
in  Jamaica  or  the  Spanish  in  Cuba,  do 
not  exist  here.  Hayti  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  fertile  of  the 
Antilles.  It  has  more  mountains  than 
Cuba,  and  more  space  than  Jamaica. 
Nowhere  the  coffee-tree  could  better 
thrive  than  here,  as  it  especially  likes 
a  mountainous  soil.  But  the  indolence 
of  the  negro  has  brought  the  once  splei%- 
did  plaMations  to  decay.  They  now 
gather  coffee  only  from  the  groion  wild 
trees.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane has  entirely  disappeared^  and  the 
island  that  once  supplied  the  one  half 
of  Europe  with  sugar  now  supplies  its 
own  wants  from  Jamaica  and  the 
United  States." 

In  order  to  show  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Hayti  more  fully,  we  quote 
from  a  work  just  published  in  Lon- 
don, entitled  The  West-Indies  —  their 
Morcd  and  Social  Condition.  The 
author,  Mr.  E.  B.  Underbill,  was 
sent  out  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  London,  and  .is  an  aboli- 
tionist of  the  deepest  dye.  While 
finding  all  the  excuses  he  can  for  the 
decay  of  the  island,  he  is  forced  to 
own  the  truth.  He  describes  his  jour- 
ney to  Port  an  Prince  as  follows : 

"  We  passed  by  many  or  through 
r)iany  abandoned  plantations^  the 
Iniildings  in  rui?i,  the  sugar-mills  de- 


ca}'t-d,  and  the  iron  jyans  strewing  thf. 
roadside.,  cracked  and  broken.  But 
for  the  law  that  forbids,  on  pain  of 
confiscation,  the  export  of  all  metals, 
they  would  long  ago  have  been  sold 
to  foreign  merchants. 

"Only  once  in  this  long  ride  did  we 
come  upon  a  mill  in  use ;  it  was  grind- 
ing canes,  in  order  to  manufacture  the 
syrup  from  which  tafia  is  made,  a  kind 
of  inferior  rum,  the  intoxicating  drink 
of  the  country.  The  mill  was  worked 
by  a  large  over-shot  or  water-wheel 
the  water  being  brought  by  an  aque- 
duct from  a  very  considerable  distance. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  banana- 
gardens,  or  small  patches  of  maize 
round  the  cottages,  nowhere  did  this 
magnificent  and  fertile  plain  show 
signs  of  cultivation. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion before  the  Revolution  of  1793, 
thousands  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  were 
produced ;  now^  not  one.  All  is  decay 
and  desolation.  The  pastures  are  de- 
serted, and  the  prickly  pear  covers  the 
land  once  laughing  with  the  bright 
hues  of  the  sugar-cane. 

"  The  hydraulic  works,  erected  at 
vast  expense  for  irrigation,  have  crum- 
bled to  dust.  The  plow  is  an  unknown 
i?nplement  of  culture^  although  so  em- 
inently adapted  to  the  great  plains 
and  deep  soil  of  Hayti. 

"A  country  so  capable  of  producing 
foV  export,  and  therefore  for  the  en- 
richment of  its  people — besides  sugar, 
and  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  the  cacao 
bean,  spices,  every  tropical  fruit,  and 
many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe — lies  un- 
cultivated^ unoccupied.,  and  desolate. 
Its  rich  mines  are  neither  explored 
nor  worked ;  and  its  beautiful  woods 
rot  in  the  soil  where  they  grow.  A 
little  logwood  is  exported,  but  ebony, 
mahogany,  and  the  finest  building 
timber  rarely  fall  before  the  wood- 
man's ax,  and  then  only  for  local  use. 
The  present  inhabitants  despise  aU 
servile  labor,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  content  with  the  sp>ontaneous 
productions  of  the  soil  and  forest.'''^ 

The  degraded,  barbarous  cMiditioL 
of  the  negroes  of  Hayti  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  description  given  by  Mr. 
Underbill,  of  what  is  known  as  "  the 
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religion  of  Vaudonx,  or  serpent-wor- 
ship." It  is  a  native  African  super- 
stition, and  proves,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  rapid  return  of  the  Hayti 
negroes  to  the  original  savagism  of 
their  African  ancestors.  Mr.  tJ.  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  ceremonies  of 
this  heathenish  rite,  as  described  to 
him  by  one  of  the  resident  mission- 
aries, which  we  regret  we  have  not 
space  to  give  entire.  The  perform- 
ances are  preceded  by  the  following 
barbaric  chorus ! 

"  Eh !  eh  !  Bomba,  hen  !  hen  ! 
Canga  bafia  te 
Canga  mourne  de  le 
Canga  de  ki  li 
Canga  li." 

The  object  worshiped  is  a  small 
green  snake^  and  the  custom  is  a 
purely  African  heathenism.  The  ne- 
gro always  has  a  predisposition  to  it, 
but  it  is  repressed  when  he  is  under 
white  control.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  revived  extensively  in  Hayti. 

"The  Vaudoux,"  says  Mr.  Under- 
bill, "  meet  in  a  retired  spot,  designat- 
ed at  a  previous  meeting.  On  enter- 
ing they  take  off  their  shoes,  and  bind 
about  their  bodies  handkerchiefs,  in 
which  a  red  color  predominates.  The 
king  is  known  by  the  scarlet  band 
aroimd  his  head,  worn  like  a  crown, 
and  a  scarf  of  the  same  color  distin- 
guishes the  queen.  The  object  of 
adoration,  the  serpent,  is  placed  on  a 
stand.  It  is  then  worshiped  ;  after- 
which  the  box  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
the  queen  mounts  upon  it,  is  seized 
with  violent  tremblings,  and  gives  ut- 
terance to  oracles  in  response  to  the 
prayers  of  the  worshipers.  A  dance 
closes  the  ceremony.  The  king  puts 
his  hand  on  the  serpent's  box ;  a  tre- 
mor seizes  him,  which  is  communicat- 
ed to  the  circle.  A  delirious  whirl  or 
dance  ensues,  hightened  by  the  free 
use  of  tafia.  The  weakest  fall,  as  if 
dead,  upon  the  spot.  The  bacchanalian 
revelers,  always  dancing  and  turning 
about,  are  borne  away  into  a  place 
near  at  hand,  where  sometimes,  under 
the  triple  excitement  oi  promiscuous 
intercourse^  drunkenness  and  darkness, 
scenes  are  euacted,  enough  to  make 


the  impassible  gods  of  Africa  itself 
gnash  their  teeth  with  horror." 

What  a  disgusting  picture  of  sav 
agism  and  heathenism  does  not  tk'e 
present!  And  yet,  there  are  peopic- 
who  try  to  palm  off  upon  tlie  world 
the  idea  that  negroes  can  remain  civ 
ilized  when  left  to  themselves.  This 
same  missionary,  Mr.  Webley,  writ- 
ing to  the  London  Missionary  Herald^ 
in  1850,  says:  "These  Vaudoux  al- 
most deluge  the  Haytien  part  of  the 
Island.  ,They  practice  witchcraft  and 
mysticism  to  an  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tent. They  are  singular  adepts  at  poi- 
soning. A  person  rarely  escapes  them 
when  he  has  been  fixed  upon  as  a  vic- 
tim.^'' It  is  thus  seen  that  Obeism  is 
quite  as  prevalent  in  Hayti  as  it  is  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  What  more 
need  be  said  to  prove  the  relapse  of 
these  negroes  into  their  original  bar- 
barism ?  Such,  then,  is  the  condition 
of  Hayti.  Production  gone,  com- 
merce gone,  and  the  negroes  them- 
selves returning  to  their  original  Af- 
rican heathenism ! 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  is  about  150  miles  long  by 
about  50  in  width.  Its  area  is  about 
6400  square  miles,  or  4,000,000  of 
acres.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  val- 
uable of  the  British  West-India  Is- 
lands. The  last  census  taken  was  in 
1844,  when  the  population  stood  as 
follows  :  Whites,  15,779  ;  negroes, 
293,128;  mulattoes,  68,529.  By  the 
census  of  1861,  the  only  one  taken 
since,  the  population  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  whites,  13,816  ;  mulattoes, 
81,065  ;  negroes,  346,374.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  who  can  read  is 
set  down  at  80,724,  and  50,726  as 
able  to  read  and  write.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  over  300,000  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  educa- 
tion is  evidently  confined  to  the  whites 
and  mulattoes,  leaving  the  negroes  in 
their  natural  ignorance,  where  they  have 
neither  oral  nor  any  otlier  instruction. 
Of  course  "educated"  negroes  are  sim- 
ply monstrosities,  but  as  some  peo]tle 
seem  to  suppose  that  "  fi-eedom  "  will 
develop  such  "white  crows,"  we  have 
cited  these  statistics  to  show  that  Ja 
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maica  has  not  yet  produced  them, 
after  a  twenty-five  years'  trial.  The 
white  population,  it  will  also  be  seen, 
is  gradually  decreasing  —  dying  out 
—  through  the  blood  of  the  negro. 

The  productions  of  Jamaica  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  West- 
India  Islands.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
fertile,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world 
for  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee, 
pimento,  and  ginger.  It  is  also  rich 
in  minerals,  cabinet-woods,  etc.,  and 
the  low  grounds  yield  abundantly  the 
plantain,  banana,  yam,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pine-apples,  oranges,  pomegra- 
nates, etc.,  etc.  Jamaica  has  been 
in  possession  of  England  ever  since 
the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
l">ortation  of  negroes  from  Africa  in 
1807,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. Her  history,  since  then,  has 
been  one  of  gradual  but  sure  decay. 
The  restriction  upon  her  supply  of 
labor  produced  some  decrease  in  her 
productions,  and  the  abolition  of 
"slavery"  in  1833  hastened  the  final 
destruction  of  the  island.  The  ne- 
groes freed,  in  1833  Avere  to  serve  five 
years  as  apprentices,  and  on  the  first 
of  August,  1838,  to  have  their  uncon- 
ditional liberty.  For  this  injury  to  the 
negro,  and  crime  toward  the  white 
man,  the  planters  w^ere  allowed  about 
$30,000,000,  the  whole  sum  expended 
in  all  the  islands,  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, being  about  $100,000,000. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Facts  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  to  them  we 
appeal.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
Jamaica,  (we  quote  from  the  Cyclo- 
mecUa  of  Commerce^  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  of  this  city,) 
oefore  and  after  the  emancipation, 
will  illustrate  what  we  say: 

BEFORE   EMANCIPATION, 

Years.  Value  of  Exports. 

1809  £3,033,234 

1810  2,303,579 

AFTER   EMANCIPATION. 

1853  £837,276 

1864  .     932,316 

The  productions  of  Jamaica  show, 
forcibly,  what  the  above  figures  ex- 
nibit  by  values.  In  1805,  two  yeai-s 
before,  the  prohibition  of  African  emi- 
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gration,  the  productions  of  Jamaica 
were  as  follows  • 

PRODUCTS  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1805.     ' 

Sugar, 150,352  hhds. 

Rum, 46,837  punch.  ■ 

Pimento, 1,041,540  Iba. 

Coffee, 17,961,923  lbs. 

The  production  of  the  island,  at 
that  time,  was  at  its  highest  point. 
The  sugar  was  the  largest  crop  ever 
produced  in  Jamaica.  The  loss  of 
labor  was  severely  felt,  especially  in 
the  sugar-culture,  so  that  in  1834,  the 
year  emancipation  was  effected,  the 
production  stood  as  follows : 

PRODUCTS   OF   JAMAICA   IN    1834. 

Sugar, 84,756  hhds. 

Rum, 82,111  punch. 

Pimento, 3,605,400  lbs. 

Coffee, 17,725,731  lbs. 

In  the  very  next  year,  the  first  one 
under  free  negroism,  there  was  a  man- 
ifest falling  off.  The  sugar  production 
was  only  77,970  hhds.,  nearly  10,000 
hhds.  less;  coffee  was  only  10,593,018 
lbs.,  a  decrease  of  over  7,000,000  lbs., 
and  this  decrease  has  steadily  continu- 
ed, until  in  1856  the  production  of 
Jamaica  stood  as  follows  : 

PRODUCTS  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1856. 

Sugar, 25,920  hhds. 

Rum, 14,470  punch. 

Pimento, 6,848,622  lbs. 

Coffee, 3,328,147  lbs. 

•The  only  crop  that  had  increased 
was  that  of  pimento,  or  allspice,  the 
increase  of  which,  instead  of  being  an 
evidence  of  the  industry  of  the  negro, 
is  the  reverse.  The  piraento-treb 
grows  wild  in  Jamaica,  and  rapidly 
spreads  over  land  formerly  under  cul- 
tivation. As  the  plantations  were 
abandoned,  they  were  overrun  with 
this  tree,  and  the  negro  women  and 
children  picked  the  berries  without 
the  trouble  of  cultivation.  The  coffee- 
tree,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  like  the 
pimento,  and  grows  wild  in  many 
places.  Hence  the  production  of  cof- 
fee has  not  fallen  off  m  the  same  pro- 
portion as  that  of  sugar,  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion. The  coffee  crop  of  i/amaica, 
however,  was  in  1813,  before  the 
overthrow. , of  "  slave"  labor,  34,04^^ 
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585  lbs.,  but  the  average  crop  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  not  been  over 
5,^^00,000  lbs.,  while  the  sugar  crop 
had  fallen  in  1853,  as  low  as  20,000 
hhds. !  These  facts  and  statistics  de- 
monstrate the  down-hill  progress  of 
Jamaica,  and  show  what  may  be  ex- 
pected wherever  the  experiment  of 
free  negroism  is  attempted. 

The  rapidity  with  which  estates 
Lave  been  abandoned  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  taxable  property 
of  the  island,  is  also  astounding.  The 
movable  and  immovable  property  of 
Jamaica  was  once  estimated  at  £50,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  $250,000,000.  In 
1850  the  assessed  valuation  had  fallen 
to  £11,500,000.  In  1851  it  was  re- 
duced to  £9,500,000,  and  Mr.  West- 
moreland, in  a  speech  in  the  Jamaica 
House  of  Assembly,  stated  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  the  falling  off  would  be 
£2,000,000  more  in  1852.  From  a 
report  made  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly of  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
plantations  abandoned  during  the  years 
1848,  '49,  '50,  '51  and  '52,  we  gather 
the  following  facts : 

Sugar-estates  abandoned, 128 

"         "     partially  abandoi\ed,. .   71 

Coflfee-plantations  abandoned,.  ...  96 

*'         "    partially  abandoned, .   66 

The  total  number  of  acres  thus 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  five  years 
was  391,187  !  This  is  only  a  samjiJ^e, 
for  the  same  process  ha^  been  going 
on  ever  since  emancipation.  In  the 
five  years  immediately  succeeding 
emancipation,  the  abandoned  estates 
itood  as  follows : 

Sugar-estates,  140, 168,032  acres. 

Coffee-plantations,  465, .  188,400      " 

These  plantations  employed  49,383 
laborers,  whose  industry  was,  theie- 
fore,  at  once  lost  to  the  world,  and 
the  articles  they  had  raised  were  just 
so  much  subtracted  from  consumption. 
The  price  of  these  articles,  sugar  and 
coffee,  was  increased  on  account  of 
the  diminished  production,  and  that 
increased  cost  represented  the  tax 
which  the  world  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  allowing  Sambo  to  loll  in  idle- 
ness. The  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce 
Bays,  "that  the  negn  is  rapidly  reced- 


ing 171(0  a  savage  state,  and  c^.at  unless 
there  is  a  large  and  immediate  supply 
of  immigrants,  all  society  will  come  to 
a  speedy  end,  and  the  island  become  a 
second  Hayti." 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Ja- 
maica, as  stated  in  an  impartial  work. 
Let  us  hear  now  what  tJie  Londom 
Times  candidly  owns  up  to.     It  says : 

"There  is  no  blinking  the  truth. 
Years  of  bitter  experience,  years  of 
hope  deferred,  of  self-devotion  unre- 
quited, of  prayers  unanswered,  of  suf- 
ferings derided,  of  insults  unresented, 
of  contumely  patiently  endured,  have 
convinced  us  of  tlie  truth.  It  must 
be  spoken  out  loudly  and  energetical- 
ly, despite  the  wild  mockings  of  'howl- 
ing cant.'  The  freed  West- India  slave 
vnll  not  till  the  soil  for  wages ;  the 
free  son  of  the  ex-slave  is  as  obstinate 
as  his  sire.  He  will  not  cultivate 
lands  which  he  has  not  bought  for  his 
oww.  Yams,  mangoes  and  plantains 
— these  satisfy  his  wants-;  he  cares 
not  for  yours.  Cotton,  sugar,  coffee 
and  tobacco  he  cares  but  little  for. 
And  what  matters  it  to  him  that  the 
Englishman  has  sunk  hi^  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  on  mills,  mar 
chinery  and  plants,  which  now  totter 
on  the  languishing  estate  that  for 
years  has  only  returned  him  beggary 
and  debt?  He  eats  his  yams  and 
sniggers  at  '  Buckra.'  We  know  not 
why  this  should  be,  but  so  it  is.  The 
negro  has«l)een  bought  with  a  price — 
the  price  of  English  taxation  and  Eng- 
lish toil.  He  has  been  redeemed  from 
bondage  hy  the  sweat  and  travail  of 
some  millions  of  hard-worldng  Eng- 
lishmen. Twenty  millions  jjf  pounds 
^sterling — one  himdred  millions  of  dol- 
lars—  have  been  distilled  from  the 
hrahi.s  and  muscles  of  the  free  English 
laborer,  of  eveiy  degree,  to  fashion 
the  West-India  negro  into  a  'free,  in- 
dependent laborer.'  '  Free  and  inde- 
pendent' enough  he  has  become,  God 
knows,  but  laborer  he  is  not  ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  7iever  will  be.  Hf 
will  sing  hymns  and  quotp  texts,  but 
honest,  steady  industry  he  not  o\\\y 
detests  but  despises.'^'' 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Lon- 
don   Times — such  the   universal  evi- 
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dence  of  every  candid  individual. 
How  different  is  this  picture  from 
that  predicted  by  the  Abolitionists ! 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Chanuing,  the  Dr.  Chee- 
ver  of  that  day,  made  the  following 
prophecy  in  1833,  as  the  result  of 
emancipation : 

"  The  planters,  in '  general,  would 
suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from  emancipa- 
tion. This  change  would  make  them 
richer  rather  than  poorer.  One  would 
think^  indeed,  from  the  common  lan- 
gruage  on  the  subject,  that  the  negroes 
were  to  be  annihilated  by  being  set 
free;  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
South  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single 
blow.  But  the  colored  man,  when 
freed,  will  not  vanish  from  the  soil. 
He  will  stand  there  with  the  same 
muscles  as  before,  only  strung  anew 
by  liberty;  with  the  same  limbs  to 
froil,  and  with  stronger  motives  to  toil 
than  before.  He  will  work  from  hope^ 
not-  fear;  will  work  for  himself,  not 
for  others ;  and  unless  all  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  are  reversed  un- 
der a  black  skin,  he  will  work  better 
than  before.  We  believe  that  agricul- 
ture will  revive,  our  worn-out  soils 
will  be  renewed,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try assume  a  brighter  aspect  under 
free  laborP 

This  is  the  same  story  the  Aboli- 
tionists are  singing  now,  not  having 
yet  learned  that  "the  principles  of 
human  nature  are  reversed  under  a 
black  skin" — that  is,  of  white  human 
nature,  and  it.  was  from  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  negro  that  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  fell  into  his  grand  mistake.  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope,  an  Englishman,  and 
an  anti-slavery  man,  who  has  written 
a  book  on  Jamaica,  seems  to  know 
rather  more  of  the  negro  race  than 
Dr.  Channing  did.  The  London  Times^ 
drawing  its  facts  from  Mr.  Trollope, 
says  of  it .' 

"  A  servile  race,  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  hardest  physical  work 
in  a  burning  climate.  The  negro  has 
no  desire  for  property  strong  enough 
to  induce  him  to  labor  with  sustained 

Eowar.  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth. 
a  order  that  he  may  have  his  dinner 
and  some  small  finery,  he  will  work  a 
little,  but  after  that  he  is  content  to  lie 


"in  the  sun.  This  in  Jamaica  he  can 
very  easily  do,  for  emancipation  and 
free  trade  have  combined  to  throw 
enonnous  tracts  of  land  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  on  these  the  negro  squats, 
getting  all  that  he  wants  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  sinkhig,  in  the  most 
resolute  f^ishion,  to  the  savage  state. 
Lying  under  his  cotton-tree,  he  refuses 
to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. '  No,  tankee,  massa,  me  tired 
now ;  me  no  want  more  money.'  Or, 
by  the  way  of  variety,  he  may  say : 
'  No,  workee  no  more ;  money  no 
nuff ;  workee  no  pf^y.'  And  so  the 
planter  must  see  his  canes  foul  with 
weeds,  because  he  can  not  prevail  on 
Sambo  to  earn  a  second  shilling  by 
going  into  the  cane-fields.  He  calls 
him  a  lazy  nigger,  and  threatens  him 
with  starvation.  His  answer  is :  '  No, 
massa ;  no  starve,  now ;  God  send 
plenty  yam.'  These  yams,  be  it  ob- 
served, on  which  Sambo  lives,  and  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  declines  to 
work,  are  grown  on  the  planter's  own 
ground,  and  probably  planted  at  his 
own  expense. 

"  There  lies  the  shiny,  oily,  odorous 
negro  under  his  mango-tree,  eating 
the  luscious  fruit  in  the  sun.  He 
sends  his  black  urchin  up  for  a  bread- 
fruit, and,  behold,  the  family  table  is 
spread.  He  pierces  a  cocoa-nut,  and 
lo  !  there  is  his  beverage.  He  lies  on 
the  ground,  surrounded  by  oranges, 
bananas,  and  pine-apples.  Why  should 
he  work  ?  Let  Sambo  himself  reply  : 
'No,  massa,  me  weafc  in  me  belly; 
me  no  workee  to-day :  me  ^o  like 
workee  just  um  little  moment.'  " 

This  is  a  graphic  description  of  the 
negro  character,  where  the  climate 
gives  him  a  chance  to  show  out  his 
real  nature.  The  same  author  says 
that  "one  half  of  the  sugar-estates, 
and  more  than  one  half  of  the  coffee- 
plantations  have  gone  back  into  a  state 
of  bush.'' 

The  idea  of  working  for  pay  never 
entered  in  black  nature.  As  long  ago 
as  Mungo  Park  traveled  in  Africa,  he 
discovered  that  "paid  servants,  per- 
sons of  free  condition,  voluntarily 
working  for  pay,  are  unknown  hereP 
No  traveler  in  Africa,  down  to  Dr. 
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Lmngstone,  has  reversed  that  judg- 
ment. 

In  Lewis's  West-Indies,  written  1 7 
years   before   emancipation,  it   is   re- 
marked :  "  As  to  free  blacks,  they  are 
unfortunately  lazy  and  improvident; 
most  of  them  half-starved,  and  only 
anxious  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Even  those  who  profess  to  be  tailors, 
carpenters,    or    coojDcrs   are,   for   the 
most  part,  careless,  di'unken  and  dis- 
sipated, and  never  take   pains   suffi- 
cient  to   attain   to   any  dexterity  in 
their  trades !     As  for  a.  free  negro 
hiring  Jdmself  out  for  plantation  lor 
bor,  no  instance  of  such  a  thing  was 
ever  hnoion  in  Jamaica^"*     Earl  Grey 
said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Jime 
10th,  1852,  "  that  it  was  established  by 
statistical  facts  that  the  negroes  were 
idle^  and  falling  hack  in  oimlization ; 
that,   relieved  from   the   coercion   to 
which  they  were  formerly  subjected, 
and  a  couj^le   of  days'   labor   giving 
them  enough  food  for  a  fortnight,  the 
climate   rendering   clothing   and  fuel 
not  necessari^  to    life,   they  had  no 
earthly    motive    to    give    a    greater 
amount  of  service  than  for  mere  sub- 
sistence."     Sir   H.   Light   and   Gov. 
Barkley  have  both  shown,  also,  that 
the  majority  of  the  free   negroes  of 
the  West-Indies  are  living  in  idleness, 
and  the  French  colonies,  according  to 
a  work  from  M.  Vacherot,  published 
a  few  years  ago  at  Paris,  demonstrate 
the  same  ruinous  result  under  their 
emancipation  act. 

Captain  Hamilton,  on  his  examina- 
tion as  a  witness,  before  a  select  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  stated  that  "  Ja- 
maica^ without  any  exaggeration^  had 
become  a  desert^ 

In  1850  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  then 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New- York 
Evening  Post^  paid  a  visit  to  Jamaica, 
and  wrote  a  book  thereon.  As  the 
testimony  of  an  anti-slavery  man  his 
statements  are  given.  Mr.  Bigelow 
says  that  the  land  of  that  island  is  as 

Erolific  as  any  in  the  world.  It  can 
e  bought  for  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  and 
five  acres  confer  the  right  of  voting 
and  eligibility  to  public  offices.  Plant- 
ers offi)i  11.50  per  day  for  labor;  16 


days'  labor  will  enable  a  negro  to  buy 
land  enough  to  make  him  a  voter  and 
the  market  of  Kingston  offers  a  great 
demand  for  vegetables  at  all  times. 
These  facts,  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  place 
independence  within  the  reach  of 
every  black.  But  what  are  the  re- 
sults ?  There  has  been  no  increase  in 
voters  in  20  years.  Lands  run  wild. 
Kingston  gets  its  vegetables  from  the 
United  States. 

But  we  will  accumulate  proof — pile 
it  up,  if  needed.  Mr.  Robert  Baird, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
"  the  gloi'ious  Act  of  British  Emanci- 
pation," on  visiting  the  West-Indies 
for  his  health,  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  desolate  appearance 
there. 

"  That  the  West-Indians,"  says  Mr. 
Baird,  "  are  alw^ays  grumbling,  is  an 
observation  often  heard,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  is  very  true  that  they  are  so.  But 
let  any  one  who  thinks  that  the  extent 
and  clamor  of  the  complaint  exceeds 
the  magnitude  of  the  distress  which 
has  called  it  forth,  go  to  the  West-In- 
dies and  judge  for  himself.  Let  him 
see  with  his  owti  eyes  the  neglected 

AND    ABAJSTDONED    ESTATES THE     UN 

CULTIVATED  FIELDS,  FAST  HUREYING 
BACK  INTO  A  STATE  OF  NATURE,  WITH 
ALL  THE  SPEED  OF  TROPICAL  LUXURI- 
ANCE  THE    DISMANTLED    AND    SILENT 

MACHINERY,  THE  CRUMBLING  WALLS, 
AND  DESERTED  MANSIONS,  WHICH  ARB 
FAMILIAR     SIGHTS     IN     MOST     OF     THB 

British  West-Indian  Colonies.  Let 
him  then  transport  himself  to  the 
Spanish  Islands  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  and  witness  the  life  and  activi^ 
which  in  these  slave  colonies  prevail. 
Let  him  observe  for  himself  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  slaves — ^the  improvements 
daily  making  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  in  the  processes  carried  on 
at  the  Ingenois  or  sugar-mills — and 
the  general^  indescribable  air  of  thriv- 
ing a7id prosperity  which  surround  the 
whole  —  and  then  let  him  come  back 
to  England  and  say,  if  he  honestly 
can,  that  the  British  West-Indian 
planters  and  proprietors  are  grum- 
blers, who  complain  without  adequate 
cause." 
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Ex  Goveraor  Wood,  of  Ohio,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  Jamaica  in  1853,  and 
who  is  no  friend  to  "  slavery,"  says  : 

"  Since  the  blacks  have  been  liber- 
ated, they  have  become  indolent,  inso- 
lent, degraded  and  dishonest.  They 
are  a  rude,  beastly  aet  of  vagabonds, 
lying  naked  about  the  streets,  as  filthy 
as  the  Hottentots,  and  I  believe  worse. 
On  getting  to  the  wharf  of  Kingston, 
the  first  thing  the  blacks  of  hoth  sexes^ 
pevfectlii  naked^  come  swarming  about 
the  boat,  and  would  dive  for  small 
pieces  of  coin  that  were  thrown  by 
the  j^assengers.  On  entering  the  city 
the  stranger  is  annoyed  to  death  by 
black  beggars  at  every  step,  and  you 
must  often  show  him  your  pistol  or 
an  uplifted  cane  to  rid  yourself  of  their 
importunities."  , 

Sewell,  in  his  work  on  the  Ordeal 
of  Fi^ee  Labor^  in  which  he  defends 
emancipation,  and  pleads  for  still 
more  extended  privileges  to  the  blacks, 
says  of  Kingston : 

"  There  is  not  a  house  in  decent  re- 
pair ;  not  a  wharf  in  good  order ;  no 
pavement,  no  sidewalk,  no  drainages, 
and  scanty  water  ;  no  light.  There 
is  nothing  like  work  done.  Wreck 
and  ruin,  destitution  and  neglect.  The 
inhabitants,  taken  en  masse^  are  steep- 
ed to  the  eyelids  in  immorality.  The 
5)opulation  shows  unnatural  decrease, 
llegitimacy  exceeds  legitimacy.  No- 
thing is  replaced  that  time  destroys. 
If  a  brick  tumbles  from  a  house  to 
the  street,  it  remains  there.  If  a 
spout  is  loosened  by  the  wind,  it 
hangs  by  a  thread  till  it  falls  ;  if  fur- 
niture is  accidentally  broken,  the  idea 
of  having  it  mended  is  not  entertain- 
ed. A  God-forsaken  place,  without 
life  or  energy,  old,  dilapidated,  sickly, 
filthy,  cast  away  from  the  anchorage 
of  sound  morality,  of  reason  and  of 
common-sense.  Yet  this  •  wretched 
hulk  is  the  capital  of  an  island  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world.  It  is  bless- 
ed with  a  climate  the  most  glorious ; 
it  lies  rotting  in  the  shadow  of  mount- 
ains that  can  be  cultivated  from  sum- 
mit to  base  with  every  product  of 
tropic  and  temperate  region.  It  is 
the  mistress  of  a  harbor  wherein  a 


thousand  line  of-battle  ships  can  ride 
safely  at  anchor." 

We  might  fill  a  volume  with  such 
quotations,  showing  the  steadv  decline 
of  the  Island.  But  it  is  weU  to  note 
the  moral  condition  of  the  negro.  The 
American  Missionary  Association  i« 
the  strongest  kind  of  Abolition  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  moral  condition 
of  the  negroes.  The  American  Mis- 
sionary^  a  monthly  paper,  and  organ 
of  the  Association,  for  July,  1855,  has 
the  following  quotation  from  the  let- 
ters of  one  of  the  missionaries  : 

"  A  man  here  may  be  a  drunkard^ 
a  liar,  a  Sahbath-hreaker^  a  profane 
man,  a  fornicator,  an  adulterer,  and 
such  like — and  be  known  to  be  such — 
and  go  to  chapel  and  hold  up  his  head 
there,  and  feel  no  disgrace  from  theae 
things,  because  they  are  so  common 
as  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  his 
favor.  He  may  go  to  the  communion- 
table, and  cherish  a  hope  of  heaven, 
and  not  have  his  hope  disturbed,  t 
might  tell  of  persons,  guilty  of  some, 
if  not  all  of  these  things,  ministering 
in  holy  things." 

The  Report  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  ]  853, 
p.  170,  says  of  the  rfegroes  : 

"  Their  moral  condition  is  »very  far 
from  being  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
exceeding-ly  dark  and  distressing.  Li- 
centiousness prevails  to  a  most  cdamy- 
ing  extent  among  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  almost  universal  j^revalence  of  in- 
temperance is  another  prolific  source 
of  the  moral  darkness  and  degradation 
of  the  people.  The  great  mass  among 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the 
governor  in  his  palace  to  the  peasant 
in  his  hut  —  from  tb^bishop  in  his 
gown  to  the  beggar  in  his  rags  —  are 
all  slaves  to  their  (yups^  * 

So  much  for  "  freedom  "  elevating 
the  blacks.  .It  is  complained  that  the 
maniage  relation  is  not  always  re- 
garded where  "  slavery"  exists,  but  it 
would  seem,  from  this  statement,  that 
"  slavery"  had  done  more  for  the  mor- 
al improvement  of  the  negro,  in  this 
respect,  than  he  was  at  all  disposed  to 
do  for  himself. 

Mr.  Underbill  indorses  the  Btonea 
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"  oi  Ite  orowds  cf  bastard  children  " 
iu  the  Island,  and  says  it  is  "  too  true." 
"  Outside  the  nonconformist  commu- 
nities," he  says,  "  neglect  of  marriage 
is  almost  universal.  One  clergyman 
"nformed  me  that  of  seventeen  hifants 
01  ought  to  his  church  for  baptism,  ^Z?/- 
tee7i^  at  least,  would  be  of  illegitimate 
origin."  In  fact,  from  all  the  admis- 
sions made,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  more  marriage  in  Jamai- 
ca than  in  Africa.  The  churches,  Mr. 
Underhill  allows,  are  less  attended 
than  formerly,  and  there  is  evidently 
little  of  the  religious  training  of  the 
whites  left  among  the  people.  The 
negro,  however,  has  all  the  advantages 
of  "  impartial  freedom,"  and  "  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  are  open 
<^o  colored  men.  They  are  found," 
says  Mr.  U.,  "  in  the  Assembly,  in  the 
executive,  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar. 
All  ccIdis  mix  freely.  This  would  be 
+he  parad'  ;e  for  Seward,  Phillips  and 
Greeley.  Mr.  Underhill  estimates  the 
annual  loss  of  wages  to  the  jDCople, 
from  the  decay  of  estates  and  j^lanta- 
tions,  can  not  be  less  than  £300,000, 
or  nearly  $1,500,000  !  Xegroes  who 
work  at  all  can  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  so,  generally,  more  than  four 
days  in«  the  week,  and  rarely  five. 
Mr.  IT.  also  states  that  it  has  b^en  offi- 
cially ascertained  that  two  thirds  of 
the  persons  employed  on  sugar-estates 
are  women  and  children.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  facts,  the  anti- 
slaveryite  still  adheres  to  his  favorite 
hobby.  He  has  excuses  and  palliatives 
for  his  friend,  the  negro.  True,  Ja- 
maica is  ruined,  but  still  emancipation 
is  a  success.  The  seasons  are  poor, 
the  estates  we^mortgaged,  the  plant- 
ers have  not  treated  the  blacks  kind- 
ly, *and  they  have  bought  patches  of 
ground  of  their  own  rather  than  labor 
5)r  others.  Such  are  some  of  the  ex- 
cuses of  the  friends  of  Sambo.  But 
Ihe  facts  still  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
despite  the  assertion  of  "  negro  mis- 
sionaries," who  are  interested  in  keep- 
ing up  the  delusion.  The  facts  they 
do  admit.  They  can  not  deny  or 
controvert  them.  This  is  all  we  ask 
— we  need  none  of  their  excuses.  In 
order  to   relieve  themselves   of    the 


odium  )f  having  ruined  the  lairest  I^ 
land  of  the  Antilles,  they  will  natural- 
ly look  for  reasons  not  chargeable  to      i 
them.     Rut  figures  do  not  lie.     The     j 
exports  of  Jamaica  have  been  gradr.-      \ 
ally  decreasing  ever  since  "  slavery" 
in  the  Island  was  interfered  with,  un 
til  they  have  dwindled  down  to  insig- 
nificance, and,  as  the  London   Times 


sayi 


there  is  no  blinking^  the  truth 


—  the  negroes  will  not  Avork  for  wa- 
ges," and  hence  the  tropics  are  going 
back  to  jungle  and  bush,  while  white 
men  are  taxed  double  the  price  they 
ought  to  be  for  all  tropical  products. 

THE    OTHER   ISLANDS. 

The  careful  survey  we  have  taken 
of  the  condition  of  Jamaica,  derived 
both  from  official  statistics  and  the 
evidences  of  anti-slavery  men,  render 
it  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  the  re- 
maining islands,  where  emancipation 
has  been  carried  out.  The  story  of 
Jamaica  is  the  story  of  all.  We  Avill, 
hpwever,  briefly  notice  the  condition 
of  Trinidad  and  Barbadoes,  for  these 
islands  are  often  held  up  by  the  discom- 
fited Abolitionists  as  an  evidence  of 
the  success  of  emancipation.  Again 
we  will  take  their  own  e^-idence  to 
vanquish  them.  Trinidad  contains 
2020  square  miles.  Her  soil  is  as  fer- 
tile as  any  of  the  islands,  and  if  pro- 
duction has  somewhat  increased  with- 
in the  past  few  years,  it  is  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  Coolie  slave-trade. 

As  illustrating  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  Trinidad  has  passed, 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Underhill.  He 
says: 

"  Three  years  after  emancipation,  in 
1841,  the  condition  of  the  island  was 
most  deplorable  ;  the  laborers  had,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned  the  estates, 
and  taken  possession  of  plots  of  va- 
cant land,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns,  without  purchase  or  laAvful 
right.  Vagrancy  had  become  an 
alarming  habit  of  great  nmnbers  ; 
every  attempt  to  take  a  census  of  the 
population  was  baffled  by  the  frequent 
migrations  which  took  place.  Crimi- 
nals easily  evaded  justice  by  abscimdr-' 
ing  to  places  where  they  were  un- 
known, or  by  hiding  themselves  in  the 
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dense  forests,  which  in  all  parts  edged 
so  closely  on  the  cleared  lands.  Drunk- 
enness increased  to  an  enormous  de- 
gree, assisted  by  planters  who  freely 
supplied  rum  to  the  laborers,  to  induce 
them  to  remain  a»  cultivators  on  their 
estates.  High  wages  were  obtained, 
only  to  be  squandered  in  amusement, 
revelry,  and  dissipation ;  at  the  same 
time,  these  high  wages  induced  a  di- 
minished cultivation  of  food,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  price,  and 
in  the  import  of  provisions  from  the 
neighboring  islands  and  continent.  The 
laborers  steadily  refused  to  enter  into 
any  contracts  which  should  oblige 
them  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a 
master  ;  this  would  too  much  have 
resembled  the  state  of  slavery  from 
which  they  had  but  just  emerged.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  state  of 
things  that  Lord  Harris  wrote  in 
1848  :  '  Liberty  has  been  given  to  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  individuals, 
who  can  only  comprehend  license ;  a 
partition  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
and  duties  of  civilized  society  has 
been  granted  to  them  j  they  are  only 
capable  of  enjoying  its  vices.'  " 

With  the  help  of  Vagrant  Acts  and 
other  legislative  enactments,  somewhat 
like  order  was  established  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  Coolie  labor  has  ena- 
bled Trinidad  to  recover  from  the 
state  of  poverty  into  which  it  has  been 
plunged.  The  island,  however,  has 
been  compelled  to  burden  itself  with 
a  debt  of  $725,000  on  account  of  the 
Axpenses  of  the  Coolie  slave-ti'ade, 
which  is  disguised  under  the  name  of 
apprenticeship. 

According  to  Lord  Harris,  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  negro  population 
of  Trinidad,  in  1850,  were  living  in 
idleness.  Estates  were  wholly  aban- 
doned, and  poverty  stalked  abroad. 
The  Coolie  labor  arrested  this  down- 
ward tendency.  Between  1847  and 
1856,  47,739  Coolies  were  introduced 
into  the  West-India  possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  greater  portion  go- 
ing to  Trinidad  and  Guiana. .  These 
47,739  protests  against  the  idleness  of 
the  negro  have  about  doubled  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Trinidad — raising 
it  from  20,000  to   40,000  hogsheads. 


But  no  thanks  to  the  ntgro  for  this. 
It  is  none  of  his  domgs.  Mr.  Under- 
hill  «leclares  that  xot  oxe  roi:E,TH  of 
the  ])ersons  employed  on  the  estates 
are  negroes.  Hence  this  increase  in 
the  fcugar  production  of  Trinidad  i3  no 
evidence  of  the  benefit  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  just  the  reverse. 

The  case  of  Barbadoes  is  still  more 
emphatic,  though  the  Abolitionists  arc 
never  tired  of  referring  to  that  island 
as  the  proof  positive  of  the  success  of 
"  free-  negro  labor."  Now,  what  is 
Barbadoes  ?  Well,  it  is  a  small  island, 
about  large  enough  for  a  good-sized 
water-melon  patch.  It  is  about  21 
miles  long  by  14  wide,  and  contains 
100,000  acres*^of  land,  all  told.  It  has 
150,000  inhabitants,  and  is  more  thick- 
ly settled  than  China.  There  is  not 
an  acre  of  wild  or  unimproved  land  • 
not  room,  as  TroUope  says,  ■*  for  a  pic- 
nic." This  land  is  monopolized  by  the 
whites  ;  and,  under  a  rigid  system  of 
vagrant  laws,  the  black  is  compelled 
to  work.  If  an  idle  negro  is  seen,  h<? 
is  set  to  work,  at  wages,  or  else  com- 
pelled to   DRAG   A  BALL  AXD   CHAIN    OTA 

the  highways.  3Ir.  Trollope  says ' 
"  When  emancipation  cmne,  there  was 
no  squatting  ground  for  the  poor  Bar- 
badian, lie  had  still  to  work  and 
make  sugar — work  quite  as  hard  as  he 
had  done  while  yet  a  slave.  He  had 
to  do  that  or  to  starve.  Consequent- 
ly, labor  has  been  abundant  in  this 
island  only."  Xow,  how  this  "  cap- 
sizes "  all  the  stuff  the  anti-slaveryites 
tell  us  about  Barbadoes  !  Kot  long 
since  there  appeared  in  the  Independ- 
ent., of  this  city,  an  article  glorifying 
emancipation  as  it  had  affected  Barb;ir 
does.  Gov.  Hinks,  olHhat  island,  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  proof  of  it,  and  in  it 
occurs  this  remarkable  admission  : 

"  In  Barbadoes,  I  have  explained 
already  that  wages  have  ranged  from 
lOf?.  to  Is.  per  task,  and  that  rate-pre- 
vails generally.  In  addition  to  these 
wages,  a  small  allotment  of  land  is 
usually  given,  but  on  a  most  uncertain 
tenure.     The  laborer  may  be  ejected 

AT  ANY  TlilE    OX  A  FEW  DAYS'  NOTfCE, 

and  he  is  subjected  to  penalties  fob 

NOT  WORKING  ON  THE  ESTATE." 

There  is  the  alternative  to  th^  negro, 
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"  wcwk  or  starve."  Does  any  one  sup- 
pose that  the  negroes  of  Barbadoes 
would  work  any  better  than  tlie  ne- 
groes of  Jamaica,  if  there  were  plenty 
of  unoccupied  land  in  that  island,  as 
tl.ere  is  in  Jamaica,  on  which  they 
could  squat  ?  If  the  negroes  of  Barba- 
does are  as  enterprising  as  the  Aboli- 
tionists would  have  us  believe,  why 
do  they  not  emigrate  to  Jamaica, 
where  labor  is  in  such  demand,  much 
higher  than  in  Barbadoes,  and  where 
land  is  plenty?  The  truth  is  easily 
told.  The  negro  never  emigrates  vol- 
untarily any  where.  He  wor'ks  when 
compelled  to,  and  riots  in  idleness 
wherever  he  has  a  chance  to  show  out 
his  nature.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Barbadoes  is  any  larger  now  than  it 
was  nearly  200  years  ago.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  islands  in  which  the  Span- 
iards cultivated  sugar,  and  in  1676  the 
sugar-trade  of  Barbadoes  required  400 
vessels,  of  150  tons  each.*  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  1852  was  48,000 
hogsheads.  In  1836,  the  tonnage  of 
its  shipping  was  62,000,  about  the 
Bame  as  in  1676.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
evident  that  there  has  not  been  a  ma- 
terial change  in  Barbadoes  for  many 
years.  The  negroes  have  simply  ex- 
changed masters,  and  are  probably 
now  in  a  worse  condition  than  under 
the  old  system. 

We  have  thus  traced,  with  some  mi- 
nuteness, the  i^resent  condition  of  four 

CONTEST   OF  "  SLAVE  "  NEGRO  LABOR  AND  "  FREE  "  NEGRO  LABOR   EXPORTS   FROM  THE  WEST-INDIia. 

"slavk"  kkgro  labor. 


of  the  principal  West-India  Islands. 
Hayti,  where  the  negro  has  been  left . 
mainly  to  himself,  we  have  seen,  has 
gone  back  to  its  original,  uncultivated 
wilderness,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
sunk  into  the  Savagism  op  their 
Afkicax  ancestors.  They  are  rap- 
idly  losmg  even  all  conceptions  of  civ- 
ilization, and,  as  soon  as  the  mnlattoes 
die  out,  the  process  will  be  complete. 
Abolitionism  will  have  reared  an  Afri- 
can heathenism  on  this  continent  aa 
the  culmination  of  their  bastard  phi- 
lanthropy. Civilization,  and  all  the 
wants  of  civilization,  are  utterly  ignor- 
ed by  the  negroes  of  Hayti.  The  cot- 
ton, sugar,  coitee,  indigo,  etc.,  which 
they  ought  to  supply  to  the  world,  are 
left  uncultivated. 

Jamaica,  the  principal  British  West- 
India  island,  though  the  white  popu 
lation  there  has  struggled  against  it, 
presents  essentially  the  same  features. 
Every  where  are  desolation  and  ruin. 
These  beautiful  and  fertile  islands,  per- 
fect "gems  of  the  sea,"  are  turned 
over  to  savagism,  and  ruined  upon 
the  false  and  visionary  idea  that  ne- 
groes are  white  men ! 

To  present  at  a  glance  the  effects 
of  Free  Negroism  in  the  West-India 
Islands,  and  to  sum  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  brief  space,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  following  table, 
showing  the  deficit  in  production  un- 
der "  free  negro  labor :  " 


Years.         lbs.  Sitgar. 

British  West-Indies, 1807         636,025,643 

Hayti, 1790         163,318,810 

Tota^ 809,344,453 

"fekb"  hegro  labor. 
Tears.         lbs.  Sugar. 

British  West-Indies, 1848        313,306,112 

Hayti, 1 848  very  little 


lbs.  Co  fee.  lbs.  Cotton. 

31,610,764  17,000,000* 

76,835,219  7,286,126 

108,245,983  24,286,126 


^  Total, 

"  Free  "  Negro  Labor  Deficit, 

If  it  were  necessary  to  add  to 
proof  we  have  given,  that  it  is 
overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of 
white  race,  and  that  alone,  that 

•  Sugar :  Its  Culture  and  Consiunption. 
P.  L.  Simmonds,  of  London. 


.313,306,112 
.496,038,341 


lbs.  Coffee. 
6,770,792 
34,114,717^ 

40,885,509 
67,360,474 


lbs.  Cotton. 

427,629f 

1,591,454^ 

2,018,988 
22,267,14S. 


the  [  produced  this  deplorable  result,  it  U 

+^«     only  required  to  cite  the  case  of  Cuba^ 

Let  Mr.  Underhill,  the  British  Aboli-' 

tionist,  from  whom  we  have  quoted,, 

describe  the  difference  between  Cuba, 

*  1800.  t  1840.  i  18<7. 
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whe^^  -'^  slavery  '*'  exists,  and  where  it 
does  not.     Of  Havana  he  says  : 

"  It  is  the  BUSIEST  and  most  pkos- 
PEKOus  OF  ALL  THE  CITIES  OF  the  An- 
tilles. Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest 
n  the  world,  and  is  crowded  witu 
HiPPLNG.  Its  wharves  and  ware- 
houses are  piled  with  merchandise, 
and  the  general  aspect  is  one  of  great 

COMMERCIAL    ACTIVITY.         ItS     CXportS 

nearly  reach  the  annual  value  of  xixe 
MILLIONS  STERLixG,  (|45, 000,000,)  and 
the  customs  fm-nish  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  mother  country  over  and  above 
ihe  cost  of  government  and  military 
occupation.  Eight  thousand  ships  an- 
nually resort  to  the  harbor  oJ^  Cuba." 
Evidently  Mr.  IJnderhill  had  got  in- 
to a  new  world.  He  saw  it,  and  was 
struck  with  the  contrast  it  presented 
to  the  dilapidated  region  he  had  just 
left.  In  order  to  show  the  contrast 
between  the  progress  of  Cuba,  and 
the  decline  of  Jamaica,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  few  Statistics.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  Jamaica,  in 
1809,  were  greater  than  those  of  Cuba 
in  1826,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
islands  gives  the  following : 

Jamaica,  in  1809, $15,166,000 

Cuba,  in  1826 13,809,388 

Jamaica,  in  1854, 4,480,661 

Cuba,  in  1854, 31,683,731 

What  a  picture  is  this  of  free  negro- 
ism  !  What  can  the  Abolitionist,  who 
prates  of  free  negroes  laboring,  say  to 
these  facts  and  figures  ?  Cuba  has 
been  just  as  steadily  advancing  as  Ja- 
maica has  been  retrograding. 

The  productiveness  of  Cuba  is  most 
astonishing.  Her  exports  are  more 
per  head  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Her  ex- 
port and  import  trade  for  1859  was  as 
follows  :* 

Exports  for  1859, $57,455,185 

Imports  for  1859, 43,465,185 

Showing  an  excess  of  exports  over 

imports  of $13,989,506 

IN'ow,  the  population  of  Cuba  is  only 
about  one  million  and  a  half,  all  told, 
black  and  white.  Upon  analyzing  the 
above  figures,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that 

*  Balanza  General  Del  Commercio  de  k  Isla 
de  Cuba  en  1859.     Habana:  1861. 


the  exports  of  Cuba  amount  to  aboM 
$40  per  head  for  each  mac,  woman 
and  child  on  the  island !  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  noted  that  this  great 
production  is  not  all  exchanged  for  ar- 
ticles imported,  but  there  is  a  net  in- 
come or  surplus  of  exports  over  im 
ports  of  $13,989,506. 

This  net  surplus  of  wealth  amounts  - 
to  $9.32  cents  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Cuba.  Ko  other  coimtry 
in  the  world  can  present  such  a  pic- 
ture of  prosperity,  and  yet  Cuba  is  by 
no  means  as  productive  as  she  might 
be.  Through  a  mistaken  policy,  or 
supposed  kindness  to  the  negro,  manu- 
missions are  easily  procured,  and  freed 
negroes  are  multipl}T.ng  so  rapidly  that 
her  welfare  will,  ere  long,  be  very  se- 
riously impaired,  unless  the  evil  be 
checked. 

But  it  will  be  instructive  to  take  a 
glance  at  our  own  exports  and  im- 
ports, so  that  we  may  be  able  to  see 
how  much  we  are  dependent  upon  ne- 
gro labor  for  our  prosperity.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  fiscal  year  ending.  June 
30th,  1860,  embracing  specie  and  Am- 
erican produce,  amounted  to  $373,167,- 
461  ;  in  addition  to  which  we  also  re- 
exported about  $27,000,000  of  foreign 
produce,  the  result  standing  as  fol- 
lows : 

Exports  for  1859-60, $400,167,465 

Imports  for  1859-60, 361,727,209 


Excess  of  exports  over  imports :^38,370,252 

This  gives  a  net  surplus  of  only 
$1.26  cents  per  capita,  while  in  Cuba, 
an  exclusively  negro  labor  country,  it 
is  $9.32  per  head.  Taking  our  aggre 
gate  domestic  exports,  and  making  a 
similar  comparison,  we  find,  calling 
our  population  in  xd(^A.  numbers  thii- 
ty  millions,  that  oui^cports  per  head 
are  $12.43,  against  $40  pei  capita  in 
Cuba. 

Having  shown  now  that  the  expot-i^! 
of  the  United  States,  -North,  South 
and  West  amount,  we  will  call  it,  to 
$12|-  per  head,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  analyze  these  exports  and  see  where 
they  come  from.  To  whom  is  the 
country  mainly  indebted  for  this  sur- 
plus wealth,  which  enables  us  to  buy 
and  pay  for  nearly  four  hundred  mil- 
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lions  oi  foreign  goods  per  year?  It 
is  very  certain  that  we  can  have  no 
imports,  unless  we  have  something  to 
pay  for  them.  N"or  can  we  have  any 
commerce  unless  we  have  something 
to  sell  which  other  nations  want.  It 
lias  been  shown  that  the  specie  and 
American  produce  exj^orted  were,  as 
above  stated,  $373,167,461;  of  this 
amount  the  specie  was  $56,946,851. 
The  amount  of  American  produce  con- 
'sequently  exported  was  $316,220,610. 
We  propose  to  classify  the  amount 
furnished  exclusively  by  the  free  States, 
the  amount  furnished  by  both  the  free 
and  "  slave  "  States,  (which  it  is  im- 
possible to  sej)arate  and  designate  the 
respective  amount  furnished  by  each,) 
and  the  amount  furnished  exclusively 
by  the  "  slave  "  States. 

FREE   STATES    EXCLUSIVELY. 

Fisheries, $4,156,480 

Coal, 731,817 

Ice, 183,134 

Total  free  States, $5,071,4j1 

FREE    AND   SLAVE    STATES. 

Products  of  the  forest, $11,756,000 

Products  of  agriculture, 20,206,265 

Vegetable  food, 25,6563494 

Manufactures, 35,154,044 

Manufactured  articles, 2,397,031 

Eaw  produce, 1,355,805 

Total  free  and  slave  States,. .   $96,826,299 

SLAVE   STATES   EXCLUSIVELY. 

Cotton, $191,806,555 

Tobacco, 15,906,547 

Rosin  and  turpentine, 3,734,527 

Rice, 2,566^390 

Tar  and  pitch,    151,095 

Brown  sugar, 103,244 

/          Molasses, 44  562 

Hemp, 8^951 

Total  slave  States, $214,322,880 

REC^fcfULATION. 

Free  States  exclusively, $5,071,431 

Free  and  slave  States, 96,826  299 

.Slave  States  exclusively, 214,322'880 

*  

Total, $316,220,610 

If  any  one  will  analyze  the  articles 
embraced  in  the  amount,  $90,820,299, 
belonging  alike  to  the  North  and  the 
South,  he  can  not  fail  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  one  third  is 
justly  the  product  of  negro  labor. 
The  result,  then,  stands  as  follows  : 


Exports  of  Southern  States, 
Exports  of  Northern     "     . 


.$246^98,313 
.     69,322  207 


Total, $gl6,2'i0,l>10 

Calling  the  population  of  the  ISTorth, 
in  round  numbers,  twenty  millions, 
and  the  population  of  the  South  ten 
millions,  we  have  the  significant  fact 
that  while  the  exports  of  the  Nortl) 
amount  to  only  $3.45  per  head,  those 
of  the  South  amount  to  $24.65  !*  It 
is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to 
deny  that  the  North  has  vast  indus- 
try, but  white  men,  in  a  temperate  or 
cold  latitude,  consume  nearly  all  the 
products  of  their  own  labor,  and  hence 
it  is,  that  in  all  ages,  every  nation 
which  has  acquired  wealth  and  power, 
obtained  them  from  tropical  regions 
where  the  inferior  races,  in  their  nor- 
mal relation  to  the  superior  race,  pro- 
duced them.  It  is  thus  self-evident 
that  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  our  coun- 
try is  derived  from  negro  servitude, 
for  wealth  is  the  surplus  of  ]>roduetion 
over  consumpraon.  The  North  has 
but  little  over  —  the  South  a  great 
deal.  It  is  the  tropical  regions  wliich 
must  be  relied  upon  for  this  surplus 
wealth.  When  Spain  held  all  her 
tropical  possessions  on  this  Continent, 
it  is  estimated  that  her  net  income 
from  them  was  not  less  than  150,000,- 
000  annually,  and  she  was  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  When  she  lost  them, 
her  greatness  and  wealth  declined, 
and  she  soon  sunk  to  a  third  or  fourth- 
rate  power.  Of  late  years  she  has 
been  improving,  and  it'  she  do  not 
commit,  the  folly  of  overthrowing  the  ♦ 
natural  relation  of  the  races,  she  will 
rapidly  advance  in  power,  wealth,  and 
prosperity. 

There   is   one   other   view  of   this 
question,    which    is   very  important, 

*  To  this  statement  it  may  be  objected  tlmt 
the  North  sends  a  vast  quantity  of  produce  am] 
manufactured  articles  to  the  South,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  South  also  sends  a  va.^'t 
quantity  of  Ae?-  produce  North.  Onr  consumjv 
tion  of  cotton  is  about  $55,*k)0,000;  of  sugar, 
$25,000,000 ;  besides  naval  stores,  rice,  tobac 
CO,  etc.,  which  do  not  enter  into  our  caZodatlou 
of  Southern  exports,  any  more  than  the  Nortli 
ern  articles  sent  South  enter  into  the  exports  of 
the  North.  Our  calculation  is  based  u])on  the 
foreign  exports,  as  these  only  represent  the  sur 
plus  wealth  of  the  country. 
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and  is  worthy  the  careful  attention  of 
every  person  who  desires  to  be  well 
informed  npon  the  cmcses  of  the  great- 
ness, grandeur  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  It  is  frequently  asserted, 
by  thoughtless  people,  who  have 
never  investigated  this  subject,  that 
the  North  has  supported  the  South, 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
etc.  ISTow,  all  imports  are  based  upon 
exports^  and    hence  it   is  the  exports 

BETURNS  FROM  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  AT  WASHINGTON,  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  THff 
EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FOR  FORTY  YEARS,  FROM  1821  TO  1861,  WITH  THE  CUSTOMS  PAID 
DURING   THE    SAME    TIME    TO   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Gross  value  of  exports,  from  1821  to  1861, $5,556,401,272 

"        "  imports,  "  *'     5,501,238,157 

Customs  duties  on  imports,  paid  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 1,191,874,443 

TOTAL   UNITED  STATES   EXPOBTS  FOR  FORTY  YEARS. 

Cotton, -. $2,574,834,991 

Tobacco,.. 424,118,067 


which,  in  fact,  furnish  the  revenue  of 
a  country,  and  not  the  unports,  for 
the  latter  are  but  the  representative 
of  the  former,  Avithout  which  they 
could  not  exist.  Taking  the  history 
of  _our  government  for  forty  years, 
this  view  of  the  case  presents  some 
most  astoundmg  results,  which  are 
condensed  with  much  labor  in  the  fol- 
io wing  table : 


Rice, 
Naval  stores, 


Food, 

Gold, 

Crude  articles,  manu^tures,  etc, 


87,854,511 
110,981,296 

$3,198,850,965. 

.   1,006,951,335. 

458,588,615. 

892,010,457. 


Amount  of  Jhdi 
.    $689,141,805" 
.       216,682,773 
95,349,955 
190.699,910 


$5,556,401,272. . .  $1,191,874,448 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  EXCLUSIVELY,  FOR  FORTY  YEARS. 

Cotton, $2,574,834,091 

f  Dbacco, 425,1 18,067 

Rice, % 87,854,511 

>faval  stores, 110,981,296 . 

■  One  third  of  food, 335,650,411 . 

40  per  cent,  gold, * 183,588,615. 


Amount  of  Duty,  paid 
by  the  South, 

..  $689,141,805 
72,227,591 
38,139,982 


Amount  of  duty  from  the  North, . 


$3,718,026,991 


$799,508,378 
392,365,065 


Difference, 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Southern 
products  have  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  nearly  $800,- 
000,000,  while  Northern  products  have 
contributed  less  than  half  that  sum ! 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  therefore,  in 
the  mind  of  any  candid  and  sensible 

*  Some  people,  without  reflecting,  may  sup- 
pose that  this  estimate,  giving  the  South  one 
third  of  the  gold  production  for  forty  years,  is 
too  high;  but  they  should  recollect  that  the 
estimate  is  made  for  forty  years,  and  we  have 
had  gold  from  California  for  only  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Previous  to  that  *ime  we  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  mines  of  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  for  our 
gold.  These  mines  have  been  very  productive, 
the  Dorn  mine  in  South-Carolina  bringing  to 
the  U.  S.  Mint,  at  Charlotte,  $220,000  to  $225,- 
000  annually. 


,.    $407,244,313 

person,  that  this  country  owes  its  un- 
paralleled prosperity  to  negro  labor? 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  dif- 
ference arises  from  any  inferiority  of 
Northern  or  superiority  of  Southeri 
men,  but  solely  from  that  universal 
law  of  nature^  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  tro2ncs,,  carried  on  by  the  e? forced 
labor  of  the  inferior  races,,  produces 
a  large  surplus  over  consump)tion^ 
while  white  men  in  temperate  latitudes 
consume  nearly  all  they  produce.  De- 
stroy this  cultivation,,  and  you  destroy 
Northern  commerce^  labor,,  mechanics,, 
manufactures,,  etc,  etc,  and  reduce 
white  men  to  poverty  and  privation. 
The  comparative  value  of  free  ne- 
"  negro  labor  is 


gro  labor  and  "slave' 
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also  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  progress 
of  our  own  country,  when  compared 
with  those  places  where  the  negro  has 
been  deprived  of  the  guidance  of  the 
white  man.  It  is  often  the  habit  of 
Abolition  writers  to  compare  the  value 
of  "free"  and  "slave"  labor,  in  order 
to  show  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
former  over  the  latter.  But  they  are 
always  very  careful  to  have  the  com- 
parison to  occur  between  avhite  labor 
and  negro  labor.  They  never  dare 
to  make  a  comparison  between  negro 
"free"  labor  and  negro  "slave"  la- 
bor. As  w^liite  men  are  sujDerior  to 
negroes,  their  labor  ought  to  be  supe- 
rior to  theii's,  and  iii  all  latitudes 
where  white  labor  is  available,  it  is 
more  valuable,  because  more  intelli- 
gent. There  i*  no  sense,  therefore,  in 
comj^aring  Ohio  with  Alabama,  simply 
because  there  are  no  grounds  for  a 
comparison.  The  w^hite  man  could 
not  do  the  w^ork  of  the  negro  in  Ala- 
bama, nor  could  the  neg^-o  do  the 
work  of  the  intelligent  farmer  in  Ohio. 
The  real  question  is,  are  the  Southern 
States  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
free  negro  countries?  This  is  the  cor- 
rect test  as  to  the  success  of  free  ne- 
groism.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  order 
to  answer  this  question,  to  show  the 
constant  and  steady  increase  of  the 
great  staple  of  cotton — a  product  that 
has  done  more  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  great  toiling  masses 
than  any  and  all  other  productions  of 
laodern  times : 


Years.  Total  Bales. 

1800. 35,000 

1824   509,158 

1830 870,415 

1835 1,254,328 

1840 2,177,532 

1845 2,394,503 

1850 2,796,700 

1851 2,355,257 

1852 3,(115,029 

1853 3,262,882 

IS54 2,930,027 

1355 2,847,339 

IS56. 3,527,841 

135Y 2,939,519 

1858 3,113,962 

1859 3,851,481 

1800 4,300,000 


Export  Value. 

85,726,000 

21,947,401 

29,674,883 

64,961,302 

63,870,303 

51,739,643 

71,984,616 

112,315,817 

87,965,732 

109,456,404 

93,596,220 

88,143,844 

128,382,351 

131,575,859 

131,386,661 

161,434,923 

184,400,000 


What  a  grand  and  noble  picture 
does  not  this  present!  Yet  in  181V, 
the  production  of  cotton  in  the  West- 
Indies  and  the  United  States  was  just 
abou^t  the  same !  and  Wm.  Lloyd  Gar  ■ 
rison,  Geo.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Chan 
ning,  at  the  time  of  the  West-India 
emancipation,  predicted  that  free  ne- 
gro labor  would  soon  drive  all  "slave" 
grown  cotton  out  of  the  market ! 
These  architects  of  ruin,  however, 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  desolation  they 
have  achieved,  and  now,  wdth  the  ma- 
lignity of  demons,  desu-e  to  bring  the 
calamities  upon  our  own  hitherto  pros- 
perous and  happy  country,  which 
have  marked  the  progress  of  the  free- 
negro  delusion  in  other  places.  . 

The  territory  cursed  by  free  negro- 
ism  in  the  West-Indies,  however,  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  space  now 
blighted  in  the  same  manner.  We 
have  given  no  statistics  of  the  condi- 
tion of  all  that  vast  territory,  com- 
prising the  fairest  and  most  beautiful 
portion  of  our  continent,  extending 
from  the  Rio  Grande  almost  to  the 
Amazon.  When  it  was  under  its 
Spanish  conquerors,  this  territory,  al- 
most as  large  as  the  w^hole  United 
States,  was  largely  'productive.  Its 
capabilities,  however,  were  never  de- 
veloped to  any  thing  like  their  full 
extent,  yet  such  cultivation  as  was 
commenced  has  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned.  The  country  may  be  tru- 
ly described  as  a  desert,  with  only 
here  and  there  an  oasis,  where  a 
rude  kind  of  cultivation  produces  just 
enough  to  let  the  world  know  that,  it 
is  not  an  entire  waste.  Brazil,  on  the 
south,  is  the  first  spot  where  com- 
merce and  trade  exist  to  any  great 
extent,  and  there  the  negro  has  xot 
been  freed.  We  are  thus  able  to 
count  up,  wdth  perfect  ease,  the  only 
places  where  tropical  production  is 
now  carried  on  on  this  Continent — 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  our  own  Gulf  States 
and  Brazil !  Just  four  comparatively 
small  green  spotS*amid  the  wild  and 
uncultivated  yet  fertile  and  glorious 
tropical  regions  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere ! 
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PART  m. 

rHB  EFFECT  OF  EMANCIPATION  UPON 
TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AGRICULTURE, 
AND   AVHITE    LABOR. 

No  nation  or  people,  from  the  days 
of  imperial  Babylon,  has  ever  been 
great  in  wealth  or  power  which  did 
not  possess  the  trade  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  a  continent.  The  wealth 
of  the  East -Indies  made  England 
what  she  is.  With  the  riches  which 
poured  into  her  coffers,  from  1750, 
after  she  expelled  the  Dutch  from 
India,  she  was  enabled  to  crush  Na- 
poleon, and  raise  herself  to  that 
power  in  the  world  which  was  for- 
merly swayed  by  Rome.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  imperial  greatness  in  Asia 
and  Europe  has  been  determined  by 
the  pos'session  of  the  trade  of  the 
East-Indies,  where  the  enforced  labor 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  natives 
has  formed  an  ever-flo-^ing  stream  of 
wealth. 

The  Creator  has  intended  our  own 
tropical  regions  to  be  productive. 
They  were  not  made  "  to  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  How 
are  they  to  be  made  productive  ? 
That  is  the  practical  question  of  the 
hour.  The  negro  has  been  brought 
here  from  Africa,  where  he  had  been 
a  wild,  untutored  savage  for  centu- 
,  ries,  just  what  he  must  and  will  be 
forever,  (so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  by  all  the  facts  before  us,) 
when  he  is  separated  from  the  white 
man.  This  negro  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  just  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  white  men  of  this  continent 
need  and  arusT  have  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  indigo,  and  spices.  Without 
these,  civilization  is  put  ba^k  five 
hundi-ed  years.  True,  we  might 
again  drag  along  as  our  ancestors 
did,  the  fi(^h  only  being  able  to  afford 
good  clothing.  The  poor  might  man- 
ufacture their  own  by  spinning,  and 
carding,  and  weaving.  Sugar,  coffee, 
etc.,  might  be  again  unknown  luxu- 
ries. The  farmer  might  have  little  or 
no  market  for  his  grains ;  but  this  , 
would  not  satisfy  us.  These  articles 
must  be  had,  and  they  can  not  be  had 


without  the  enforced  labor  of  tb« 
negro. 

Ab'eady  white  men  have  been,  and 
are  to-day,  seriously  taxed  on  account 
of  emancipation  of  this  negro.  Take 
the  two  items  of  sugar  and  coffee 
alone.  If  we  estimate  the  decline 
in  the  production  of  sugar  and  coffee 
by  the  reduction  that  has* taken  place 
in  Jamaica  and  other  places,  it  is  fair 
to  calculate  that,  were  all  the  negroes, 
now  lolling  in  the  sun,  eating  yams 
and  laughing  at  white  men,  set  to 
work,  we  should  have  at  least  three 
TTMES  the  amount  of  both  articles  now 
produced.  Such  a  production  would 
decrease  the  price  at  least  one  half, 
thus  furnishing  the  white  men  yf  this 
country  with  their  groceries  at  fifty 
per  cent  less  than  present  prices. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little 
more  closely.  The  "  grocery  bill "  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
computed*  annually  at  886,928,000. 
Our  imports  of  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  molasses,  for  1853,  amounted  in 
value  to  138,479,000,  of  which  the 
negro  "slaves"  of  Cuba  and  Brazil 
supplied  ^34,451,000.  The  balance 
of  these  four  articles  that  we  need, 
848,449,000,  is  the  product  of  our 
own  "slave"  States.  The  "grocery 
bill"  of  the  people  of  the  "United" 
States,  therefore,  stands  indebted  as 
follows  : 

To  Negro  "Slave"  labor |82,900,00O 

To  all  other  sources 4,028,000 

A  great  many  well-meaning  people 
no  doubt  sincerely  believe  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  emancipate 
the  negroes  engaged  in  producing  this 
$82,000,000  w6rth  of  groceries  for  the 
North.  If  it  were  done,  the  result 
is  apparent.  All  kinds  of  groceries 
would  rise  in  price  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  one  but  perhaps  the  wealthy 
classes  could  afford  to  use  them.  The 
negro,  if  freed  in  the  tropical  regions, 
ceases  to  produce;  and  all  know  that 
the  less  of  an  article  produce(J||the 
higher  the  price,  and  of  course  the 
greater  the  tax  upon  the  consumer. 
Every  negro,  therefore,  lazily  squat- 
ting in  the  West-Indies,  and,  as  the 
London   Times  says,  "sniggering  at 

*  Professor  David  Christy,  ra  Cotton  is  Ktnff^ 
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Buckra,"  takes  someljiing  from  the 
pocket  of  every  consumer  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  molasses.  The  cost  of 
tropical  productions  is  now  fifty  per 
cent  above  what  it  ought  to  be.  Cof- 
fee ought  to  be  had  for  about  the  tax 
now  upon  it,  and  sugar  in  proportion. 
We  are  paying  nearly  ninety  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  our  gro- 
ceries— FORTY  MILLIONS  of  it  at  Icast 
ought  to  be  saved,  and  would  be,  if 
every  negro  were  fulfilluig  the  Heaven- 
decreed  ordinance  of  labor. 

But  the  tax  of  emancipation  upon 
the  North  is  not  fully  seen  in  the  in- 
creased price  of  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
etc.  Every  negro  freed  in  the  tropics 
becomes  at  once  a  non-consumer  of 
Northern  products.  When  at  work 
on  the  plantation,  he  eats  bacon  and 
bread,  and  is  furnished  with  plenty  of 
good,  coarse  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  etc. 
When  freed,  as  we  have  shown,  he 
eats  yams  and  plantains  mainly,  and 
consumes  little  or  nothing  of  North- 
ern productions.  The  farmer  and 
mechanic,  therefore,  are  taxed  by  his 
idleness  in  two  ways — First,  by  an 
mcrease  in  the  price  of  coffee,  sugar, 
etc. ;  and  secondly,  by  a  decrease  in 
the  DEMAND  for  their  own  produc- 
tions. It  was  not  until  the  extension 
of  "  slavery  "  occurred  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  that  the 
Western  farmer  began  to  get  any 
thing  like  remunerative  prices  for 
his  grain.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  the  column  of  black  labor  on 
the  Gulf,  and  of  white  labor  above 
the  36th  parallel  of  latitude,  have 
kept  right  along  pari  passu.  The 
one  is  the  handmaid  -of  the  other. 
Carry  out  emancipation  on  the  Gulf, 
and  you  destroy  the  farmer  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa.  It  would 
be  of  little  use  to  remove  the  block- 
ade of  the  Mississippi  if  the  negro  is 
to  be  freed.  Sectional  agitators  have 
educated  the  Northern  mind  to  believe 
thaMhere  is  an  antagonism  between 
what  they  call  "  free  and  slave  labor," 
that  is,  between  white  labor  and 
negro  labor.  Now,  the  real  truth  is 
that  there  never  was  a  more  perfect 
harmony  in  the  world  than  that 
existing    between    white    labor    and 


negro  labor,  and  when  we  say  negro 
labor,  we  mean  so-called  "  slave " 
labor,  for  we  must  disabuse  our- 
selves of  the  fallacy,  that  there  Vfk 
any  such  a  thing  as  productive  free 
negro  labor.  The  negro,  as  we  have 
shown,  on  a  plantation,  becomes  a' 
consumer  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tiong  of  the  Northern  farmer,  and  the 
skilled  labor  of  the  Northern  mechanic. 
His  labor  therefore  sets  in  motion 
cotton  factories  and  machine  -  shops. 
The  muscles  oe  the  negro  and  the 
intellect  of  the  white  man  thus 
become  the  great  agencies  op 
MODERN  CIVILIZATION.  The  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  the  one  for 
the  other  constitutes  our  commerce, 
gives  employment  to  sliij)ping,  erects 
our  banks,  lines  our  streets  with 
marble  palaces,  and  makes  a  rocky 
island  like  New- York,  the  .seat  of 
untold  wealth.  Destroy  this  trop- 
ical production,  that  is,  emanci- 
pate the  negroes,  and  the  com- 
merce that  flows  from  it  would 
be  annihilated,  and  New-York  would 
be  in  the  jDOsition  of  the  city  ol  Alex- 
andria when  the  Portuguese  discov3r 
ed  the  route  for  the  East-India  com 
merce  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

But  people  often  say,  is  not  the 
North  great  and  powerful  by  her- 
self? We  answer,  as  history  attests, 
that  no  nation  has  ever  been  great 
in  commerce  and  wealth  that  did  not « 
have  the  trade  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  a  continent.  T7hat  are  all 
the  productions  of  agriculture  unless 
there  is  a  market  for  them  ?  The 
matter  can  be  illustrated  thus  :  Sup- 
pose all  the  negroes  of  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  the  Southern  States,  from  which 
we  now  derive  all  our  groceries,  were 
set  to  raising  grain,  etc.,  for  their  own 
subsistence.  Of  course  there  would 
be  no  exchange  of  commodities  an^ 
no  commerce.  The  world  is  consti- 
tuted with  different  climates  and 
productions  for  the  purposes  o^  ex- 
change  and  commerce.  Eacli  i€mi 
sphere  has  its  temperate  and  tropica 
regions,  and  those  regions  require  dif 
ferent  labor.  To  overthrow  that  form 
of  labor,  by  which  only  the  tropica 
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can  he  cultivated,  is  as  criiniual  as  it 
would  be  to  overthrow  the  system  of 
labor  necessary  for  the  temperate  lat- 
itudes. The  tropics  can  not  be  cul- 
'  -l.vated  by  "  freed  "  negroes  any  more 
than  the  temperate  latitudes  could  be 
by  putting  white  men  in  slavery. 
Looking  to  Europe  as  a  market  for 
our  agricultural  productions  is  a  mis- 
take. Each  hemisphere  of  the  world 
is  mainly  indei^endent  of  the  other. 
For  centuries  they  existed  without 
the  knowledge  of  each  other.  The 
♦  foreign  call  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions occurs  perhaps  in  one  year 
out  of  five,  but  our  real  and  perma- 
nent markets  are  the  tropics  of  our 
own  continent,  and  to  these  our  far- 
mers should  direct  their  attention. 
If  every  negro  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Xew-Granada,  and  the 
West-Indies,  were  this  day  industri- 
ously at  work,  we  judge  each  white 
laborer  in  the  Xorth  would  have  his 
wages  increased  nearly  one  half,  while 
the  cost  of  articles  for  his  family 
would  be  decreased  in  about  the  same 
ra*.,.o.  The  Western  farmer,  now  get- 
^  ling  only  eight  or  ten  cents  per  bushel 
for  his  corn,  ought  to  and  would  then 
get  twenty-five  cents.  Each  man, 
therefore,  can  compute  the  expense 
of  emancipation  as  it  effects  himself 
personally.  The  laboring  classes, 
then,  instead  of  living  in  close,  ill- 
ventilated  apartments,  Avhere  the  light 
of  day  is  scarcely  permitted  to  enter, 
might  afford  neat  and  agreeable  cot- 
tages. The  demoralization  of  hud- 
dling human  beings  together  would 
be  mainly  obviated,  and  the  educa- 
tion, intelligence,  and  morality  of  the 
white  population  vastly  increased* 
While  emancipation  has  conferred  no 
benefit  on  the  negro,  yet  its  most  seri- 
ous results  have  fallen  on  white  men. 
It  enslaves  them,  it  binds  burdens 
upon  them,  and  if  in  contact  with  this 
free  negro,  he  becomes  their  legal 
equal,  and  among  the  debased  and  vi- 
cious leads  to  amalgamation.  Philan- 
thropists have  dreamed  of  social  re- 
forms, of  the  elevation  of  the  white 
laboring  classes,  and  predicted  a  fu- 
ture wherein  want  should  be  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  labor  meet 


an  adequate  reward ;  but  they  havb 
been  looking  for  it  through  social  re- 
forms, perhaps  convulsions.  The 
great  want  is  remunerative  labor. 
AYhere  can  it  be  had  ?  is  the  uuiver- 
sa]  cry.  The  farmer  wants  better 
prices  for  his  grain,  the  mechanic  for 
his  labor.  Wh/  do  they  not  get 
them  ?  The  answer  is  summed  up  ; 
Thirty  degrees  of  latitude  on  our 
continent  are  almost  a  desert  waste. 
The  finest  countries  the  suji  of  heaven 
ever  sho7ie  i(2:)0?i  are  a  loilderness  sim- 
ply because  no  one  will  "  till  the 
ground.''''  Hence  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient market  for  the  farmer,  for  the 
mechanic,  for  the  laborer  of  the  tem- 
perate latitude.  He  has  no  one  icho 
stands  ready  to  consume  v)hat  he  is 
anxious  to  produce,  and  there  is  no 
one  ready  to  p/roduce  what  he  stands 
ready  to  purchase.  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, go  on  in  this  career  of  folly  ? 
Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  and 
in  sheer  j^arty  madness  rush  on  to 
national  Suicide  ?  All'  around  us  are 
scattered  the  ruins  of  emancipation. 
Torn  and  distracted  Mexico,  deso- 
late and  wild  Central  America,  si- 
lent and  deserted  New-Granada, 
ruined  and  savage  Hayti,  dilapi- 
dated and  broken-down  Jamaica,  all 
testify  in  thunder  tones  to  beware  of 
the  breakers  of  emancipation.  On 
the  contrary,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Rico  are  the  marts  of  commerce  and 
trade.  Wherever  the  negro  occupies 
the  relation  of  servitude  to  the  white 
man,  all  is  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Where  he  does  not,  all  is  social  chaos 
and  blight. 

* 

COXCLUSIOX. 

1.  The  foregoing  pages  show  that 
these  naturally  fertile  regions  have 
been  nearly  withdrawTi  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  little  that 
remains  springs  from  a  lingering  force 
of  former  improvements,  or  from 
articles  requiring  little  culture  U}  pre- 
pare them  for  a  market. 

2.  It  appears  that  a  gradual  Afri- 
canization is  passing  over  tlie  people, 
which  points  back  to  their  fatherland  • 
for  its  permanent  type — a  t}  pe  which 
has  been  the   same   ever    since    the 
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Portngaese  attempted  to  civilize  by 
Christianizing  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  nearly  four  hundred  years 
ago. 

Had  these  and  other  fields  of 
emancipation  around  the  Gulf  kept 
their  former  position  in  the  market 
of  the  world,  or  had  they  obviously 
lost  that  position  by  misfortune,  they 
would  have  furnished  an  argument  in 
favor  of  further  emancipations.  Their 
American  friends  predicted  and  hoped 
for  this  result.  Their  English  friends 
(except  the  planters  in  Jamaica)  cared 
little  about  it;  for  they  were  still 
nauseous  over  our  revolution,  and 
cherished  a  rival  interest  in  Asia, 
Australia,  and  the  Eastern  Islands. 

Our  reformers  are  slow  to  admit  the 
whole  truth  of  these  results.  They 
denied  for  a  long  time,  then  tried  to 
.  excuse  the  thriftless  course  of  these 
people,  and  now,  under  political  pres- 
sure, they  allege  that  the  separation 
of  master  and  servant  must  be  effected 
without  regard  to  consequences  of  this 
«ort. 

The  price  paid  by  England  to  sep- 
arate the  master  and  servant  in  Ja- 
maica was  the  boast  of  the  whole 
English  press,  as  a  vast  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  African*  civilization.  Not 
80  noio.  There  has  been  a  larger  gen- 
eralization ;  new  elementjs  have  come 
into  the  argument ;  the  discussian  has 
ranged  over  the  relations  of  an  tin- 
limited  population  to  a  limited  surface 
of  a  food-growing  earth ;  and  the 
London  Times  has  more  than  inti- 
mated that  Exeter  Hall  had  led  the 
British  Parliament  into  a  social  blun- 
der in  regard  to  Jamaica.  But  the 
English  press  is  now  nearly  unanimous 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  only  good 
done  to  the  Africans  in  Jamaica  and 
St.  Domingo  has  been  to  deliver  them 
from  labor,  and  consequently  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
And,  to  turn  the  sharp  edge  of  this 
concl|lsion,  some  of  the  English  social 
philosophers  ask  :  "  What  business  is 
it  of  the  whites,  that  the  blacks  in 
America  shall  do  one  thing  or  an- 
•  other,  or  nothing  ?" 

If  mere  exemption  from  moderate 
la])or  ifl  the  sum  of  all  the  good  to 


the  emancipated,   in  return  for  the 

Africanization  of  the  tropical  regions  \ 
of  America — and  this  concession  is  I 
claimed  from  the  whites  in  cold  cli- 
mates of  the  United  States — then  we 
must  look  deeper  into  the  relation  of 
the  two  races  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  our  reformers  must  not 
be  surprised  if  we  ultimately,  in  be- 
half of  a  common  humanity,  put  a 
stop  to  the  Africanization  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gulf. 

The  two  races  had  wants  which 
could  be  better  supplied  in  America 
than  in  Europe  or  Africa.  •  The  whites 
foresaw  their  future  ;  but  the  blacks 
could  not,  because  they  know  no  past ; 
and  therefore  the  whites  constrained 
the  blacks  to  come. 

The  whites  took  the  cold  climate,' 
and  placed  the  blacks  in  the  warm, 
just  as  they  had  been  at  home. 

The  whites  left  feudal  masters,  in  a 
small  country,  and  gained  large  free-    - 
holds  in  a  gi'eat  country. 

The  blacks  left  little  and .  gained 
much.  The  blacks  gained  a  full  sup- 
ply of  the  wants  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  with  freedom  from  cai  e 
about  an  employer,  a  sick-day,  a  sick 
family,  a  birth  or  a  funeral.  Never 
before  had  they  fancied  such  a  condi- 
tion of  life. 

The  blacks  left  the  same  cannibal 
tribes,  the  same  fetishes  and  witches, 
and  the  same  wars,  which  Du  Chal- 
lu  found  in  Afi-ica  five  years  ago, 
where  the  chief  of  the  last  tribe  "he 
reached,  in  the  interior,  sent  him,  as  a 
complimentary  breakfast,  a  little  boy 
to  be  roasted.  America  is  the  Para^ 
disc  of  the  blacks.  Would  they  leave 
it  ?  The  Colonization  Society  asked 
them,  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  them..  Did 
they  go  ?  Political  emancipation 
may  constrain  a  few  ;  military  neces-, 
city  may  drive  more  ;  but  the  millions^ 
will  be  buried  where  they  were  born, 
in  the  sunny  South.  The  blacks 
never  have  regretted  that  their  race 
was  brought  to  America. 

THE  PROBLEM  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

But  the  blacks  were  placed  in 
America  as  cooperating  partners  oi 
the   whites.     They  grow  large,  and 
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strong,  and  liealthful,  and  long-lived 
on  the  food  and  clothing  produced  for 
them.  Their  cooperation  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  prosperity  :  they  must 
not  spoil  it.  We  are  as  essential  to 
ear.h  other  as  boys  on  the  opposite 
ends  of  an  up-and-down  plank.  They 
have  the  warm  end  of  the  plank,  and 
we  the  cold.  The  cold  constrains  us 
to  work  hard  to  provide  for  a  long 
winter ;  and  nothing  but  changing 
work  with  them  makes  our  winter 
tolerable,  and  bring  us  through. 

On  an  east  and  west  line,  in  the 
same  climate,  cooperative  labor  may 
be  useful,  if  the  one  country  is  more 
advanced  in  its  manufactures,  or  if  it 
is  rich  in  mines,  but,  even  then,  the 
utility  requires  that  she  shall  have  free 
access  to  tropical  products.  If  the 
coal  and  iron  and  consequent  manu- 
factures of  England  induce  her  to  take 
our  corn  and  pork,  it  is  because  she 
gets  from  Asia  and  Brazil  the  price  of 
her  goods  to  pay  us.;  and  the  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  make  simi- 
lar goods  for  those  markets.  If  Eng- 
land should  sink  in  the  ocean,  it  would 
not  permanently  check  the  prosperi- 
ty of  American  civilization.  Our  coal 
and  iron  fields  would  work  us  out. 
But  let  our  tropical  lands  (which  are 
made  small  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico) 
be  sunk  from  our  commerce,  by  Afri- 
canization, and  we  shall  go  down  to- 
gether. Labor-saving  machines  can 
not  save  us.  The  steam-engines  down- 
town could  not  build  palaces  up-town 
and  colleges  at  Princeton,  by  the  cheap 
manufacture  of  sugar,  if  like  engines 
did  not^rs^  produce  cheap  sugar  in  the 
tropics.  Machinery  only  makes  the 
relations  of  the  two  races  more  essen- 
tial to  the  North.  For  the  machines 
open  the  way  for  a  four-fold  popula- 
tion in  the  North  only  on  condition 
that  the  South  increases  its  products 
for  our  use.  Our  great  civilization 
rose  on  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  tropical  products.  Tropical  cotton 
and  wool  in  New-England  enriched 
the  boys  ^d  girls  who  peopled  the 
West,  and  the  West  nursed  her  mil- 
lions, because  of  the  interchanges 
above  and  below  Cairo. 


HOW  THE  MODEEATE  LABOr.  OF  mZ 
BLACKS  GIVES  SOME  LEISURE  AST) 
LUXURY   TO    THE    WHITES. 

Climate  is  the  chief  agent  in  this 
operation.  The  effects  of  climate  on 
men  and  things  teach  laws,  on  this 
subject,  Avhich  must  be  observed  by 
those  who  would  go  with  us  in  the 
further  examination  of  this  matter. 

By  the  mere  diiFerence  of  climate, 
one  cotton  or  cane  field,  under  the 
same  labor,  is  worth  four  corn-fields, 
and  the  support  of  the  laborer  costs 
less.  The  three  fourths  saved  by 
climate  are  claimed  by  capital,  com- 
merce, and  cold,  and  accumulate  in 
the  North. 

But  the  products  are  such  as  we 
can  not  dispense  with.  The  loss  of 
them  would  send  us  back  to  the  age 
of  the  Crusades.  What  sort  of  a  toi- 
let would  a  lady  make  of  mere  wool 
and  flax  ?  W^hat  sort  of  a  table 
could  a  matron  set  forth  with  Indian 
com,  insipid  pumpkins,  sour  apples, 
hard  cider,  and  fox-grapes,  without 
the  sweets,  spices,  and  coftee  of  the 
South  ? 

The  first  smile  that  relaxed  the  grim 
face  of  the  Pilgrims  was  raised  by  the 
sight  of  a  West-India  trader.  And, 
perhaps,  an  abundant  and  cheap  sup- 
ply of  tropical  products  induced  a 
Boston  minister  to  say  at  thanksgiv- 
ing, that  while  he  was  very  proud,  of 
his  descent  from  the  Puritans,  he  was 
equally  thankful  that  the  Puritans  had 
not  descended  to  us.  The  genial  pow- 
er of  these  products  is  akin  to  that  of 
sun-rays.  It  can  melt  the  iron  heart 
of  a  ditappointed  reformer,  and  almost 
soften  into  modesty  the  temper  of  an 
escaped  martyr ! 

Before  the  use  of  cotto.n-machinery, 
the  English  ships  used  to  go,  once  in 
each  year,  to  the  Deccan,  carrying 
food  to  the  poor  serfs,  who  made  In- 
dia shirting  for  our  use,  at  one  dollar 
a  yard.  They  had  made  their  cloths 
as  usual,  had  delivered  his  share  to 
the  landlord,  and  waited  for  the  ships 
to  fetch  them  food  ;  but  the  machines 
had  made  better  cloths  in  England,  at 
half  the  price.  No  ship  came ;  and 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  tenants 
died  of  stai-vation. 
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To  us.  the  failure  of  the  blacks  to 
coopeiate  will  entail  just  as  sure  a 
diminution  oi"  the  peoj/lc,  but  it  will 
come  more  gradually,  and  be  less 
obvious,  because  the  market  of  the 
world  will  be  open,  to  give  us  tempo- 
rary relief,  until  the  prices  of  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  cotton,  groceries,  etc., 
lift  them  out  of  our  reach;  and  we 
turn  from  one  cheap  article  to  another, 
until  insufficient  food,  and  clothing, 
and  fuel  do  their  work  of  grinding  a 
large  and  vigorous  population  into  a 
small  and  weak  peasantry. 

We  have  shown  that  had  all  the 
blacks,  whose "  labor  has  been  with- 
drawn by  emancipation,  continued  in 
the  fiefd,  they  would  have  been  better 
provided  for  than  they  are  now,  and 
we  might  have  had  sugar  at  four  cents  . 
a  pound,  and  cotton  and  coifee  at  eight. 

But  this  would  not  have  met  the  re- 
quirement of  the  "  reformers  "  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  same  spirit 
has  spread  over  our  "  reformers."  No 
adjustment,  no  amendment,  no  melio- 
ration of  the  tie  that  binds  the  blacks 
to  cooperation  can  be  accepted.  It  is 
vain  to  show  them,  by  the  sad  exam- 
ples m  these  pages,  that  the  blacks, 
being  once  fairly  off  the  plank,  are 
not  likely  to  return.  They  talk  of 
the  unrequited  labor  of  the  blacks. 
We  answer  them,  by  comparing  their 
requital  with  that  of  the  laboring 
class  in  the  North.  They  talk  of 
hardships  in  the  South,  and  we  prove 
to  them  that  there  is  more  laughing 
and  dancing  on  one  plantation  than  in 
a  dozen  Northern  factories.  They  talk 
of  religious  privileges,  and  w^  show 
them  that  there  is  as  much  singing, 
and  praying,  and  preaching,  and  as 
lai-ge  communions  among  the  blacks 
as  among  the  whites  in  the  North.. 


But  the  blacks  are  not  free.  The 
whole  history  in  these  pages  shows 
that,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  blacks, 
liberty-is  a  license  not  to  work.  And 
the  whole  matter  comes  to  this :  a  ne- 
cessity is  laid  on  the  "reformers!" 
They  have  a  mission  from  human  na- 
ture. A  moral  necessity  is  upon  thera. 
They  are  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
laziness  to  the  blacks  !  They  have  put 
some  of  their  spirit  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. He  catches  the  idea  of  the  mis- 
sion, that  it  is  the  gospel  of  laziness. 
Being  a  military  chieftain,  he  feels  a 
military  necessity  to  cut  the  cord 
which  binds  the  blacks  to  the  whites, 
and  then,  to  rid  his  country  of  the  la- 
ziness, he  beseeches  the  blacks  to  go 
away — somewhere:  and  beseeches  us 
to  i^ay  somebody  a  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  abstain- 
ing from  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

The  "  reformers "  ha^-e  had  help. 
The  war  brought  on  by  their  move- 
ment has  precipitated  the  practical  re- 
sults of  a  success  which  is  not  yet  quita 
sure.  Practically  the  link  is  broken — • 
the  blacks  are  pushed  off  the  plank, 
and  we  of  the  North,  who  are  not  in 
office,  are  rolling  in  the  dirt.  The 
sugar  and  the  coffee  are  gone  out  ol 
the  laborer's  dinner-pail ;  his  ragged 
cotton-shirt  can  not  be  repkiced ;  the 
Sunday-clothes  of  his  children  are  un- 
sightly ;  (the  son  who  used  to  work  at 
his  side  is  drafted :)  but  yield  not  to 
despair !  Carry  these  symbols  of  a  . 
poverty  not  induced  by  your  fault  to 
the  assembly  of  these  apostles  of  lazi- 
ness, and  hold  them  up  to  their  eyes, 
and  say  'i/oit  did  it.  And  when  the 
day  of  deliverance  comes,  march  with 
your  comrades  to  the*ballot-box  and  say 
to  these  "  reformers,"  Now,  we  v/ill 
do  it. 
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HOW  EMMCIPATION  WORKS  TO-DAY. 


As  pertinent  to  this  subject,  illus- 
trating the  effects  of  the  emancipation 
theory  as  it  is  operating  under  our 
own  eyes,  this  very  year,  we  append 
the  following  from  Gen.  Banks's  de- 
partment, New-Orleans  and  its  vicin- 
ity. Recalling  to  mind  the  anti-slav- 
ery proclivities  and  the  antecedents  of 
General  Banks,  and  the  character  of 
the  New-Orleans  Picayune^  under  the 
dominant  influence  of  those  there  in 
power,  we  may  give  more  than  ordi- 
nary weight  to  the  testimony  here  ad- 
,iuced  to  show  the  essential  character 
of  ihe  negro,  and  the  effects  of  eman 
cipation  upon  him  and  society.  In 
this  as  in  every  other  attempt  to  carry 
out  their  emancipation  ideas,  under 
the  influence  of  their  visionary  anti- 
siavery  liostility,  these  theorists  are 
compelled,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to 
return  to  the  system  of  enforced  labor 
which  is  slavery. 

From  the  New-Orleans  Picayune,  Feb.  1863. 

THE  XEGRO  QUESTION  IJST  THIS  DEPART- 
MENT. 

• 

Gen.  Banks  has  responded  to  the 
general  desire  to  know  what  course 
he  would  pursue* upon  the  negro  ques- 
tion in  this  department,  through  his 
"^Teneral  Orders,  Xo.  12,"  published 
in  our  columns  yesterday  morning. 
The  sjibject  is  now  fairly  before  our 
planters  and  others  for  their  consider- 
ation. It  is  an  exceedingly  practical 
matter,  and  one  of  no  i<mall  import 
ance.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  whan, 
if  at  all,  work  must  commence  upon 
plantations  in  order  to  make  a  crop. 
What  therefore  shall  be  done  ?  Shall 
there  be  any  crops  made  ?  or  shall  the 


plantations  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin? 
These  questions  must  be  promptly  an- 
swered or  they  will  gradually  answer 
themselves.  It  is  cert-ainly  true  that 
"  wise  men  will  do  what  they  can 
when  they  can  not  do  what  they 
would."  It  is  clearly  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  make  the  most  of  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed, 
to  do  the  best  we  can  when  we, can 
not  do  what  we  would.  Nobody  will 
counsel  idleness  on  the  part  of  gan^s 
of  negroes  throughout  the  entire  sea- 
son. This  would  subject  them  to  all 
the  catlIs  of  hunger  and  crime,  and 
entail  a  curse  upon  -the  inhabitants 
which  is  already  onerous,  and  wov.it] 
become  every  day  more  so. 

Gen.  Banks  declares  that  "  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  can  they 
be  maintained  in  idleness,  or  allowed 
to  wander  through  the  parishes  and 
cities  of  the  State  without  employ- 
ment. Vagrancy  and  crime  will  be 
suppressed  by  an  enforced  and  (con- 
stant occupation  and  employment." 
The  negro  idea  of  freedom  generally 
is  to  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  to  lie.  all 
day  m  the  sun  and  sleep  !  Doubtless 
hundreds  left  comfortable  homes  with 
the  expectation  of  realizing  this  rather 
jDCculiar  elysium.  When  the  hordes 
of  runaways  learn,  as  they  soon  will 
now,  that  they  can  not  be  maintained 
in  idleness,  they  will  probably  be  will 
ing  to  return  to  their  homes,  to  in 
dustry,  and  to  plenty.  Some  have 
done  this  already,  after  having  had  a 
little  experience  under  the  alten^d 
state  of  things,  aiid  learned  what  this 
much  talked  of  mode  of  living  without 
work  really  amounts  to.  Some  of 
them  have  had  glimpses  of  the  ele* 
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phant,  and  do  not  desire  a  second 
sight  of  him.  It  is  probable,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  think,  that 
planters  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
effect  an  arrangement  with  their  ser- 
vants, by  which  the  accustomed  labors 
upon  the  plantation  may  be  agaiii  re- 
sumed. Such  an  arrangement  once 
made,  the  Commanding  General  says, 
it  "  shall  be  enforced  on  the  part  of 
the  negroes  by  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment," and  that  this  shall  include 

all  the  conditions  of  continuous  and 
faithful  service,  respectful  deportment, 
correct  discipline,  and  perfect  subor 
dination,"  and  "  under  such  regula 
tions  as  will  tend  to  keep  families  to 
gether,  and  to  impart  self-supporting 
habits  to  the  negroes." 

Great  numbers  of  these  people  have 
already  died,  and  multitudes  more  will 
unless  they  are  promptly  sent  back  to 
work  upon  the  plantations  where  they 
can  receive  the  food  to  which  they 


have  been  cceustomed,  and  resume 
again  the  habits  of  their  lives.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ne- 
gro can  stand  any  thing  and  eveiT 
thing  better  than  the  white  laboring 
man.  He  can  stand  the  heat  better, 
that  is,  a  hot  climate  is  more  congenial 
to  his  nature ;  but  change  his  food, 
and  his  habits,  and  he  sinks  more 
rapidly  than  the  white  man.  His 
body  and  mind  are  alike  feeble,  and 
both  require  the  paternal  car^  and 
suj^erior  wisdom  of  the  master.  To 
place  these  now  idle  hordes  back  upon 
the  plantations  is,  therefore,  a  work 
of  genuine  humanity,  while  it  w^ill  be 
a  relief  to  the  community  and  w^ill 
promote  its  interests.  If  we  can  not 
do  what  we  would,  let  us  do  what  we 
can,  and  make  the  most  of  our  cir- 
cumstances. 

Common-sense,  duty,   and  patriot- 
ism alike  demand  it. 
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THE    OVATIOIf   AT   THE   ACADEMY    OF  MTt  dJO 

rc 

-,,,.,,GOyERNOR    SEYMOUR, 

AND    THE     OTHER    ORATORS     OF    THE    DAY. 


It  was  in  good  taste  that  the  Society 
v\'hieh  called  Ex-Governor  Seymour  to 
open  tlie  campaign  at  the  Cooper,  and 
John  Yaii  Buren  to  open  all  eyes  and  lips 
by  reading  the  letter  of  General  Scott, 
.should  welcome  Governor  Seymour  at 
ids  coming  to  set  in  order  the  defenses 
of  our.  City  and  State.  This  Society 
contents  itself  with  spreading  political 
knowledge.  Under  the  liberal  patron- 
age of  a  few  princely  seniors,  The  Young 
Men^s  Democratic  Association  has  done 
a  good  year's  service,  and  is  fairly  enti- 
tled to  be  placed  on  record  at  its  first 
anniversary. 

The  celebration  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  was  conceived  and  arranged  by 
the  Nestor  of  the  Society,  Philip  W. 
Engs,  aided  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Loring  Andrews,  and  others  ;  and  the 
details  were  gracefully  executed  by  the 
Piesident,  the  Hon,  Luke  F,  Cozans,  and 
other  regular  officials  of  the  Society, 

The  audience  was  invited  by  tickets, 
«ind  the  in\dted  came  from  every  State. 
The  house  was  filled  to  its  entire  capaci- 
ty, and  the  music  ruled  the  hour  from 
one  to  two  o'clock  —  the  scene  being! 
graced  by  the  presence  of  near  one 
thousand  ladies. 

.At  two  o'clock  the  Committee  escort- 
ed the  speakers  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 
The  President  named  Mr,  Engs  as  chair- 
man, of  tlie  meeting,  and  conducted  him 
to  his  seat.  There  was  no  time  for  read- 
ing the  letters  of  the  absent,  not  even 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard. 

The  Chairman  called  on  C.  Godfrey 
Guijther.,  Esq.,  to   read    the   Declara- 


tion of  Independence.  The  indictment 
against  the  king  moved  the  audience 
intensely  by  suggestive  analogies. 

Mr.  Eli  P.  Norton,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Correspondence,  was  then 
called  on  to  read  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  which  he  pre- 
faced as  follows  :  • 

Fellow  -  Citizens  :  It  has  been 
thought  appropriate  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  and  to  the  day  which  we  cele- 
brate, that  there  should  be  read  on  this 
occasion  those  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  which  our  fathers  intended  to 
secure  for  themselves  and  for  us  certain 
rights  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  free  communities.  These 
guarantees  do  not  derive  their  sanctity 
alone  from  the  fact  that  they  are  a  por- 
tion of  otir  written  Constitution  ;  they 
came  to  us  hallowed  by  ages.  Our  Rev- 
olutionary ancestors  and  the  people 
from  whom  w^e  derive  so  many  of  our 
laws,  maintained  them  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  people  of  England,  although 
under  a  monarchy,  from  the  earliest 
period,  have  contended  for  that  priceless 
privilege  of  being  tried  alone  by  a  jury 
of  their  peers,  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Magna  Charta,  the  great  charter, 
extorted  from  King  John  by  the  people 
of  England  six  hundred  and  forty-eight 
years  ago,  provided,  among  other  things, 
"  that  no  subject  should  be  exiled,  or  in 
any  shape  whatever  molested,  either  in 
his  person  or  efiects,  otherwise  than  by 
judgment  of  his  peers,  and  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land."  In  1627,  Charles 
I.  of  England  violated  this  sacred  provi 
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ion  of  Magna  Charta  by  repeated  acts 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  people  remon- 
strated with  him  ;  but  he  still  persisted 
and  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Parliament 
that,,"  without  the  overthrow  of  sover- 

►  eij;nty.  he  could  not  suffer  the  power  of 
general  commitmeut  to  be  questioned." 
At  once,  those  great  lawyers  Coke  and 
Selden  prepared  that  celebrated  statute 
called  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  Peti- 
tion of  Right  declared  that  the  King 
had  no  riglit  to  make  arbitrary  arrests, 

_and  punish  by  military  commissions. 
Although  the  King  gave  his  written  as- 
sent to  that  statute,  he  continued  to  vio- 
late it.  The  result  of  these  violations, 
and  the  continuance  of  arbitrary  ai-rests 
and  trials  by  military  commissions,  was 
civil  war,  and  the  loss,  by  the  King  of 
England,  of  his  head  upon  the  scaffold. 
Sixty  years  after  the  adoj^tion  of  the 
Petition  of  Right,  Parliiiraent,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England  upon  a  basis  that  could 
never  be  questioned,  enacted  the  BiH  of 
Rights.  The  material  provisions  of  that 
Bill  of  Rights  were  ingrafted  into  the 
Constitutions  of  the   American  colonies 


and  American  States,  and  are  now  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  TJnited  States.  Our 
Constitution,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  not 
like  the  written  Constitutions  of  the 
French,  Mexican,  and  South- American 
Republics,  which  can  be  repeatedly 
changed  without  any  shock  to  the  habir^ 
and  moral  sense  of  the  peoples  they  were 
intended  to  govern.  The  written  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  constituted, 
in  the  proper  sense,  the  essential  institu- 
tions of  the  Republic.  Its  guarantees, 
indeed,  are  necessary  to  the  life  of 
American  liberty.  If  they  are  permitted 
to  be  destroyed  or  suspended  at  the  will 
of  the  Executive,  American  manhood 
will  be  lost,  and  the  once  proud  and  lofty 
American  citizen  will  sink  into  the 
cringing  subject  of  arbitrary  power. 

Those  portions  of  the  Constitution 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present 
t   nes  were  applauded  to  the  echo. 

When  the  "Hail  Columbia  "  of  the 
band  subsided,  Governor  Seymour  was 
introduced  amidst  cheers  so  loud  and 
long  continued,  that  nothing  closed  them 
but  the  clear  and  familiar  tones  of  the 
speaker. 


ADDRESS    OF    GOVERNOR    SEYMOUR. 


Fellow-Citizexs  :  When  I  accept- 
ed the  invitation  to  speak,  with  others, 
at  this  meeting,  we  were  promised  the 
downfall  of  Vicksburgh,  tjbe  opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  probable  capture  of 
the  confederate  capital  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  rebellion.  By  common  con- 
sent, all  parties  had  fixed  upon  this  day 
when  the  results  of  the  campaign  should 
be  known,  to  mark  out  that  line  of  policy 
which  they  felt  that  our  country  should 
pursue.  But  in  the  moment  of  expect- 
ed victory  there  came  the  midnight  cry 
for  help  from  Pennsylvania  to  save  its 
despoiled  fields  from  the  invading  foe ; 
and  almost  within  sight  of  this  great 
commercial  metropolis,  the  ships  of  your 
merchants  were  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  Since  that  time  to  this,  I  have 
occupied  every  hour  of  my  time,  to  the 
point  of  physical  exhaustion,  to  rally  our 
troops  to  the  rescue  of  an  adjoining  sis- 
StAte,  (tremendous  applause ;)  to  or- 


ganize the  militia  of  our  own  Slate  for 
defense,  and  to  place  Xew-Yoik  in  that 
condition  of  dignity  and  power  which  a 
great  State  should  ever  hold  that  re- 
spects its  own  rights.  (Great  ap{)lause.) 
I  have  concerned  myself  with  those 
measures  that  I  thought  best  calculated 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  this  great 
city.  I  stand  before  you,  then,  upon 
this  occasion,  not  as  one  animated  by 
expected  victories,  but  feeling  as  all  feel 
who  are  now  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  the  dread  uncertainties  of  the  con- 
flicts which  rage  around  us,  not  alone 
in  PennsyU-ania,  but  along  the  long  line 
of  the  Mississippi — contests  that  are 
carrying  down  to  bloody  graves  so  many 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  so  many  ot 
our  friends — that  are  spreading  renewed 
mourning  throughout  this  great  broad 
land.  IJnder  circumstances  like  these,  I 
shall  allow  to  go  unnoticed  many  topics 
upon   which  I  meant  tc  speak  at  this 
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time.  Tliey  might  seem  to  jar  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  They  might 
not  be  ill  keeping  with  the  feehngs  which 
now  oppress  us.  But  there  is  one  sub- 
ject to  whicli  even  now  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention.  There  is  one  ap- 
j)eal  that  I  would  now  make  to  this  whole 
community,  irrespective  of  party,  and  I 
pray  that  you  may  hear  that  appeal. 

A  few  years  ago  we  stood  before  this 
coumumity  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers 
of  sectional  strife,  but  our  fears  were 
laughed  at.  At  a  later  day,  when  the 
clouds  of  war  overhung  our  country, 
we  implored  those  in  authority  to  com- 
j;romise  that  difficulty,  for  we  had  been 
told  by  the  great  orator  apd  statesman, 
Burke,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  revo- 
lution that  might  not  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  a  compi'omise  opportunely  and 
g^raciously  made.  (Great  applause.) 
Our  |Jrayers  were  unheeded.  Again, 
when  the  contest  was  opened,  we  in- 
voked those  who  had  the  conduct  of 
affairs  not  to  underrate  the  power  of  the 
adversary — not  to  -underrate  the  cour- 
age and  resources  and  endurance  of  our 
own  sister  States.  This  warning  was 
treated  as  sympathy  with  treason.  You 
have  the  results  of  these  unheeded  warn- 
ings and  unheeded  prayers ;  they  have 
stained  our  soil  with  blood ;  they  have 
carried  mourning  into  thousands  of 
homes  ;  and  to-day  they  have  brought 
our  country  to  the  very  verge  of  de- 
struction. Once  more  I  come  before 
you,  to  offer  again  an  earnest  prayer, 
and  beg  you  to  listen  to  a  warning.  Our 
country  is  not  only  at  this  time  torn  by 
one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  that  has  ever 
ravaged  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but,  if  we 
turn  our  faces  to  our  own  loyal  States, 
how  is  it  there  ?  You  find  the  com- 
mihiity  divided  into  political  parties, 
strongly  arrayed,  and  using  with  regard 
to  each  other  terms  of  reproach  and  de- 
fiance. It  is  said  by  those  who  support 
more  particulai'ly  the  Administration, 
that  we  who  differ  honestly,  patriotically, 
sincerely,  from  them  with  regard  to  the 
line  of  duty,  are  men  of  treasonable 
purposes  and  enemies  to  our  country. 
("  Hear,  hear.")  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Democratic  organization  look  upon 
this  Administration  as  hostile  to  their 


rights  and  liberties  ;  they  look  upon  tlieir 
opponents  as  men  who  would  do  them 
wrong  in  regard  to  their  most  sacred 
franchises.  I  need  not  call  your  atten 
tion  to  the  tone  of  the  press  or  to  the 
tone  of  public  feeling,  to  show  you  how^i 
at  this  moment,  parties  are  thus  exas- 
perated, and  stand  in  defiant  attitudes  to 
each  other.  A  few  years  ago  we  were 
told  that  sectional  strife,  waged  in  words 
like  these,  would  do  no  harm  to  our 
country ;  but  you  have  seen  the  sad  and 
bloody  results.  Let  us  be  admonished 
now  in  time  anci  take  care  that  this  irrita- 
tion, this  feeling  which  is  growing  up  in 
our  midst,  shall  not  also  ripen  into  civil 
troubles  that  shall  carry  the  evils  of  war 
into  our  own  homes.  Upon  one  point 
all  are  agreed,  and  that  is  this :  Until 
we  have  a  united  North  we  can  have  no/ 
successful  war.  Until  we  have  a  united, 
harmonious  North  we  can  have  no 
beneficent  peace.  How  shall  we  gain 
harmony?  How  shall  the  unity  of  all 
be  obtained  ?  Is  it  to  be  coerced  ?  I 
appeal  to  you,  ray  Republican  fiiends, 
when  you  say  to  us  that  the  nation's  life 
and  existence  hangs  upon  harmony  and 
concord  here,  if  you  yourselves,  in  your 
serious  moments,  believe  that  this  is  to 
be  produced  by  seizing  our  persons,  by 
infringing  upon  our  rights,  by  insulting 
our  homes,  and  by  depriving  us  of  those 
cherished  principles  for  which  our  fathers 
fought,  and  to  which  we  have  always 
sworn  allegiance  ?  (Great  applause.) 
I  do  appeal'  to  you,  my  Republican 
friends,  and  beg  that  you  will  receive 
this  appeal  in  the  earnest,  and  patriotic 
spirit  which  prompts  me  to  make  it.  I 
appeal  to  you  if  you  are  not  doing  your- 
selves and  your  country  a  great  wrong, 
when  you  declare  that  harmony  and 
unity  of  purpose  are  essential  to  save  the 
nation's  life,  essential  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  our  land,  and  yet  stigmatize 
men,  as  true  and  honest  as  yourselves, 
and  whom  experience  has  proved  to 
have  been  wiser,  as  men  who  do  not 
love  their  country,  and  who  are  untruo 
to  her  interests?  IIow,  then,  are  we  tc 
get  this  indispensable  harmony — this 
needed  unity  ?  It  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  trampling  upon  rights ;  it  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  threats  ;  it  is  not  to  be  ob- 
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tained  "by  coercion  ;  it  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  attempting  to  close  our  lips 
when  we  would  utter  tlie  honest  pur- 
poses of  our  hearts  and  the  firm  convic- 
tions of  our  judgment. 
•  ^  But,  my  Republican  friends,  there  is 
a  mode  by  which  it  can  be  reached  ; 
there  is  a  mode  by  which  the  nation's 
life  can  be'  saved  ;  there  is  a  mode  by 
which,  in  the  end,  we  will  restore  this 
Union  of  ours,  and  bring  back  th-ose 
glorious  privileges  which  were  so  wan- 
tonly thrown  aw^ay.  We  come  to  you 
in  no  spirit  of  arrogance.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  make  any  concession  of  ad- 
vantage to  us.  On  the  contrary,  we 
only  say  to  you,  holding  in  yoin*  hands 
and  in  your  control  almost  all  the  politi- 
cal power  of  your  country,  to  exercise 
it  according  to  your  chartered  rights. 
(Tremendous  applause.)  We  only  ask 
that  you  shall  give  to  us  that  which  you 
claim  for  yourselves,  and  that  which 
every  freeman  and  every  mnn  who  re- 
spects himself  will  have — freedom  of 
speech,  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  fran- 
chises conferred  by  the  Constitution 
upon  Americap  citizens.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) Can  you  safely  deny  us  these  ? 
Will  you  not  trample  upon  your  owni 
rights  if  you  refuse  to  listen  ?  Do  you 
not  create  revolution  when  you  say  that 
our  persons  may  be  rightfully  seized, 
onr  property  confiscated,  our  homes  en- 
tered ?  Are  you  not  exposing  your- 
selves, your  own  interests,  to  as  great  a 
peril  as  that  with  which  you  threaten 
us?  Remember  this,  that  the  bloody, 
and  treasonable,  and  revolutionary  doc- 
trine of  public  necessity  can  be  pro- 
claimed by  a  mob  as  well  as  by  a  gov- 
ernment. (Applause.)  Remember  all 
the  teachings  of  history;  and  we  im- 
plore you,  with  regard  to  your  own  in- 
terests, to  stop  and  inquire  if  you  are 
not  doing  yourselves  and  your  own 
families,  and  all  that  you  hold  dear  to 
you,  an  infinite  wrong  when  you  sustain 
propositions  that  tear  aw\ay  from  them, 
i  as  well  as  from  us,  all  the  protections 
1  which  the  Constitution  of  your  country 
has  thrown  around  public  liberty. 
(Grreat  applause.)  Can  you  tell  when 
ambition,  love  of  plunder,  or  thirst  for 
pOwer,  will  induce  bad  and  dangerous 


men  to  proclaim  this  very  principle  of 
public  necessity  as  a  reason  why  the^ 
should  trample  beneath  their  feet  all  the 
laws  of  our  land  ?  I  ask  you  again  to 
think  if  measures  like  the^^e  give  power, 
dignity,  or  strength  to  our  Government? 
I  ask  you,  on  the  other  hand,  if  those 
governments  have  not  lived  out  the 
longest  periods  which,  in  times  of  public 
danger,  instead  of  shrinking  back  from 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  barriers 
of  order,  have  raised  aloft  these  great 
princi]iles,  and  battled  under  them,  and 
thiis  given  strength  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  gained  the  respect  of  the 
world.  (Applause.)  I  ask  you  if  it  is 
not  an  evidence  of  wealoiess,  defeat,  and 
discomfiture,  when,  in  the  presence  of 
armed  rebellion,  the  Administration  is 
compelled  to  assert  that  the  very  charter 
by  w'hich  it  holds  its  power  has  ceased 
to  have  a  virtue  that  can  protect  a  citi- 
zen in  his  rights  ?  Suppose  avc  accept 
this  doctrine,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences? To-day  the  great  masses  of 
conservatives  who  still  battle  for  titne- 
honorcd  principles  of  government,  amid 
denunciation,  contumely,  and  ^use,  are 
the  only  barriers  thjit  stand  between 
this  government  and  its  own  destruc- 
tion. If  we  should  acquiesce  in  the 
doctrine  that  in  times  of  war  consiitu-  • 
tions  are  suspended  and  laws  have  lost 
their  force,  then  we  should  accept  a  doc- 
trine that  the  very  right  by  Avhieh  this 
Government  administers  its  power  has  "^ 
lost  its  virtue,  and  we  would  be  brought  "' 
down  to  the  level  of  rebellion  itself, 
having  an  existence  only  by  virtue  of 
material  power.  When  mcn'accept  des- 
potism they  may  have  a  choice  as  to  who 
the  despot  shall  be.  The  struggle  then 
will  not  be,  shall  we  have  constitutional 
liberty?  But  having  accepted  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  has  lost  its 
force,  every  instinct  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, every  instinct  of  personal  security,  .1 
w^ill  lead  men  to  put  themselves  under  ,' 
the  protection  of  that  power  which  they ; 
suppose  most  competent  to  guard  their 
persons.  And  then  this  Administration 
would  find  that,  in  putting  military  , 
rulers  over  us  they  had  made  military  j 
masters  for  themselves;  for  this  war.^ 
teaches  us  that  the  general  who  will  bo» 
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tray  tLe  liberties  of  the  people  for  the 
puri)Ose  of  gaining  tlie  favor  of  power, 
will,  when  opjjortunity  occurs,  seize 
power  itself  (Aj»planse.)  I  came  here 
to-<lay  to  a|»peal  \o  you  Avho  may  be 
politically  opposed  to  us.  Do  not  do 
yourselves  a  wrong.  Do  not  do  your 
own  Administration  a  wrong,  and  push 
as  from  tliat  position  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  hold.  Do  not  use  abuse  and  con- 
tmiiely  against  our  persons,  and  threats 
against  our  property,  because  we  stand 
up  to  say  that  you,  and  w^e,  and  all  shall 
have  our  rights ;  that  your  houses  shall 
1)0  sacred ;  and,  in  English  parlance, 
tliat  evei-y  man's  home  s^hall  be  his  castle, 
witliin  which  he  is  safe  from  intrusion. 
(Applause  )  Why,  what  is  the  glory  of 
a  people  and  the  glory  of  a  nation  ?  It 
is  not  the  magnitude  of  its  power;  it  is 
not  the  extent  of  its  dominions.  It  is 
the  fact  that  the  humblest  home  is  safe 
under  its  protection.  The  proudest 
boast  ever  uttered  by  Britain's  proudest 
statesmen  was — not  of  martial  achieve- 
ments— not  of  the  triumphs  upon  the 
Held — not  of  that  wonderful  dominion 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets — no,  it 
M-as*  this  ;  that  Britain's  monarch  could 
not  enter  unbidden  the  meanest  home  in 
the  land,  although  its  shattered  walls 
might  give  its  humble  inmate  but  a 
scanty  protection  from  the  storms  that 
howled  around.  (Great  applause.) 
For  what  are  governments  constituted  ? 
Not  for  dominion,  not  for  grandeur,  but 
in  order  that  every  man  should  enjoy  the 
rights  of  person  and  security  of  home, 
and  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  en- 
joyment of  his  property,  subject  to  the 
laws.  These  ai-e  the  great  objects  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  any  system  that  comes 
short  of  this,  fails  in  its  objects ;  and  any 
declaration  that  assails  or  endangers 
them  is  treason  against  human  rights. 
(Applause.)  But  it  is  said  that  there  is 
a  law  of  necessity  that,  in  times  like  these, 
suspends  our  Constitution — that  war  is 
unfavorable  to  liberty.  It  is  not  true. 
Liberty  w^as  born  m  war,  it  does  not  die 
in  war.  (Great  applause.)  Liberty  was 
"WTOught  out  in  the  battle-field.  That 
wonderful  people  who  founded  this  great 
State — the  Hollanders,  who  for  eighty 
yes^rs- battled  against  the  martial  laws 


and  martial  power  of  Spain,  made  it  a 
principle  w^hich  sustained  them  during 
that  long  contest,  and  enabled  them  to 
render  their  history  glorious  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  "Were  personal  rights  and 
personal  liberties  suspended  by  our  own 
forefathers  during  our  Revolutionary 
contest?  You  heard  the  words  of  that 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  said 
that  men  had  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  ; 
that  the  military  authority  should  never 
be  exalted  above  the  civil  jurisdiction  ; 
that  men  should  not  be  transported 
abroad  for  trial,  (tremendous  applause  ;) 
that  they  should  have  all  the  privileges 
know  to  English  jurisprudence  and  Eng- 
lish law;  and  yet  to-day  we  are  told  that 
the  men  who  put  forth  that  declaration 
amid  the  roar  of  battle,  when  our  nation 
was  struggling  into  existence  in  all 
its  weakness,  wdio  declared  that  these 
rights  were  to  be  held  sacred  in  war, 
that  these  men  made  a  Constitution  that 
dies  and  shrinks  away  in  war — that  men 
trained  in  the  perils  of  revolution  had 
formed  a  government,  that  was  not  equal 
to  the  very  highest  purposes  for  which 
governments  are  constituted.  I  tell  you 
it  is  a  libel  upon  our  fathers.  (Great  ap 
plause.)  So  far  from  it  being  true  that 
those  who  formed  this  Constitution  con- 
templated that  these  powers  should  be 
suspended,  you  find  in  all  these  provi- 
sions particular  care  for  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  war ;  you  find  numerous  provi- 
sions that  are  meant  to  guard  against  the 
very  dangers  that  menace  us.  Your  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  fact  by 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  Why 
was  it  that  they  so  carefully  protected  all 
your  rights  amid  public  commotion,  if 
they  meant  that  the  mere  existence  of 
disorder  should  suspend  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  ?  This  doctrine  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
laws,  is  unconstitutional,  is  unsound,  is 
unjust,  is  treasonable  !  (Tremendous 
applause,  and  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. A  voice:  "That's  just  the 
w^ord !") 

I  am  full  of  hope  for  the  future.   Not 
that   I   underrate    the    dangers   which 
threaten  us,  not  that  I  do  not  deplore 
the  terrible  ravages   of  this  war.     But, 
why  does  war  rage  in  our  land  ?     It  ii  ^ 
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be.,i.i*?e  ihh  generation  has  lost  the  vir- 
^^  patriotism,  and  wisdom  of  their 
fathers.  It  is  because  we  have  become 
iudilierent  to  those  great  truths  which 
we  have  now  laid  before  us  as  if  they 
rweve  curiosities  in  legal  literature,  in- 
\Rtead  of  being  principles  that  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  heart,  nnd  mind 
of  every  American.  Examine  your- 
selves, and  I  ask  you  how  many  men 
there  are  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
who  knew  twelve  months  ago  what  the 
Constitution  of  this  conntry  was  ?  I 
do  not  say  that  you  did  not  understand 
it  intellectually  ;  that  it  was  not  imprint- 
ed upon  your  memory  ;  that  it  had  not 
received  your  assent  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  we  were  made  to  feel,  as  our  fa- 
thers felt,  the  value  of  this  declaration, 
that  they  had  put  forth,  that  any  of  us 
could  ever  see  the  significance  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  and  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  (Applause.) 
We  have  accepted  it,  as  I  said,  mentally 
and  intellectually  ;  but  why  was  it, 
when  these  familiar  Avords  sounded  upon 
your  ears  on  this  occasion,  as  you  have 
beard  them  often  before  pn  the  anni- 
versary of  our  country's  libeity,  that 
they  stirred  your  very  hearts  within 
you,  made  your  blood  tingle  in  your 
veins  ?  My  friends,  we  have  not  now 
a  mere  intellectual  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  ;  we  do  not  give  it  now  a 
mental  support ;  w^e  accept  it  with  a 
vital,  living  piety  that  makes  us  better 
men  and  better  patriots  ;  and  wherever 
you  go,  all  over  this  land,  you  find  these 
sentiments  now  exist  in  the  minds  of 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  now  fervent  in  their 
faith,  fixed  in  their  purpose — fanatics 
if  you  please — f  ir  the  great  principles 
of  liberty,  and  in  their  determination 
to  see  that  those  rights  and  liberties 
are  established.  (Great  applause.)  We 
have  seen  in  our  land  two  small  parties, 
eafch  an  inconsiderable  minority  in  the 
section  of  country  where  they  existed, 
but  men  of  purpose,  men  of  zeal,  men 
of  fanaticism. 

We  have  seen  them  wage  a  war  upon 
vt^e  CC'ijolitution  of  our  country  with  a 
persistence  and  power  that  has  at  last 
shaken  ii   to  Ita  very  foundation,  and 


brought  us  to-day  to  the  very  brink  oi 
national  I'uin.  We  have  seen  what  zeal 
and  purpose  could  do  when  it  was  op- 
posed only  by  a  dull  mental  acquiescence 
in  great  truths.  What  may  we  not  hope 
that  we  may  do  when  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  propose  to  main- 
tain it  at  eveTy'cost  and  at  every  hazard  r 
(Great  applause.)  Do  you  wish  for 
peace  ?  Do  you  wish  for  victory  ?  Do 
you  wish  for  the  restoration  of'our  na- 
tional privileges?  Here  lies  the  path- 
way. Let  the  American  people  once 
learn  the  full  value  of  their  liberties,  and 
the  battle  is  fought  and  won.  Without 
this,  my  friends,  war  can  bring  you  no 
success,  peace  can  give  you  no  quiet. 
Until  that  takes  place,  war  or  peace  are 
the  mere  incidents  of  the  great  under- 
lying causes  of  convulsion  which  have 
aifected  our  land,  and  shaken  our  insti- 
tutions to  the  very  centre.  Your  par- 
ticular views  may  lead  you  to  attribute 
it  to  one  special  cause  or  another  ;  but 
there  is  one  great  underlying  general 
cause  of  this  war  which  must  be  remov- 
ed before  the  country  can  be  restored, 
and  that  cause  is  indifference  to  our 
nghts,  indifference  to  our  liberties,  and 
want  of  an  elevated  wisdom  that  could 
understand  the  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship. When  you  have  gained  tliis,. 
peace  will  be  restored  ;  institutions  that 
made  us  but  three  short  years  ago  the 
most  glorious  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  will  be  reinvigorated,  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  world  regained.  When  we 
have  again  restored  that  virtue  and  that 
intelligence,  our  country  will  again  be 
restored  to  its  former  greatness,  and  to 
its  former  glory.  (Great  applause.)  But, 
my  friends,  any  thing  short  of  this  will 
disappoint  your  hopes.  No  victory  can 
restore  greatness,  and  glory,  and  power 
to  a  people  w^ho  are  unw^orthy  of  liberty. 
No  peace  will  bring  back  prosperity  to 
a  land  which  can  not  understand  the 
great  principles  upon  which  govern- 
ments should  be  conducted,  and  the 
great  objects  for  which  they  are  institute 
ed.  But,  my  friends,  I  must  clcse.  ("  Go 
on  !  Go  on  !")  Let  us  now,  upon  this 
sad  and  solemn,  as  weU  as  glorious  occa- 
sion, rededicate  ourselves  to  the  service 
of  our  country  in  pure  and  fervent  pa- 
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triotism,  putting  aside  all  partisan  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  and  preparing  our- 
selves to  assert  and  maintain  the  great 
principles  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  secured  to  us  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  resolve  from  this 
time  on  to  do  our  duty,  and  demand  our 
rights.  (Immense  applause.)  So  far  as 
they  are  acting  in  the  sphere  of  their 
constitutional  power,  let  us  be  obedient 
to  rulers,  let  us  submit  cheerfi]lly,  pa- 
.tiently,  and  willingly  to  those  commands 
which  they  have  a  right  to  issue,  whe- 
ther we  hke  them  or  not.  When  we 
have  done  this,  let  us  claim  our  rights 
in  all  their  fullness,  and  in  all  their  per- 
fection. 

He  who  does  not  do  his  duty  without 
regard  to  the  misconduct*  of  others  is 
untrue  to  his  country.  He  who  does 
not  claim  his  rights  is  false  ^to  liberty 
and  to  humanity.  (Applause.)' Our  path- 
ways are  clear  before  us  if  we  will 
but  accept  the  wise  teachings  of  our 
fathers.  From  this  time  let  us  resolve 
that  we  will  uphold  all  the  just  powers 
of  the  general  government,  the  rights 
of  the  States  (applause)  and  of  persons, 
and,  above  all,  as  their  best  and  surest 
shield,  the  independence  and  purity  of 
tiie  judiciary.  (Applause.)  We  stand 
to-day  amid  new-made  graves  ;  in  a  land 
filled  with  mourning,  upon  a  soil  saturat- 
ed with  the  blood  of  the  fiercest  conflict 
of  which  history  gives  us  an  account. 
We  can,  if  we  will,  avert  all  these  calam- 
ities, and  evoke  a  blessing.  If  we  will 
do  what?  Hold  that  Constitution,  and 
liberties,  and  laws  are  suspended — shrink 
back  from  the  assertion  of  right  ?  Will 
that  restore  them  ?  Or  shall  we  do  as 
our  fathers  did  under  circumstances  of 
like  trial,  when  they  combated  against 
the  powers  of  a  crown  ?  They  did  not 
say  that  liberty  was  suspended  ;  that 
men  might  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury ;  that  they  might  be  torn 
from  their  homes  by  midnight  intruders! 
(Tremendous  and  continued  applause.) 


K  you  would  save  your  countvy  %r,(l!lf 
your  liberties,  begin  light ;  begin  at  m^ 
hearthstones,  which  are  ever  meant  >" 
be  the  foundations  of  American  institu-' 
tions  ;  begin  in  your  family  circle ;  d^' 
clare  that  your  privileges  shall  be  held^  • 
sacred;    and    having    once    proclnimed"^' 
your  own  rrghts,  take  care  that  you  do 
not   invade    those    of    your    neighbor. 
(Applause.)    Claim  for  your  ov/n  States 
that  jurisdiction  and  that  goveninient 
which  you,  better  than  all   others,  can 
exercise   for   yourselves,  for   you-  best 
know    your    o\vn    interests,    and    that 
which  will  do  the  most  to  advance  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  your  coun-' 
try.     All  the  lessons   of  political   ^vis*^ 
dom  are  very  few  and  very  simple ;  they* 
are,  for  men  to  respect  their  own  rights 
and  those  of  others.     (Great  applause.) 
They  are  to  declare  that  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  government  were  not  hohday 
affairs,  meant   merely  for  a  period    of 
calm  ;   but  that  they  are  great  truths 
that  can  battle  a  stoi-m  as  well.     When 
we  have  determined  this,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, we  can  hope  that  our  country  will 
be  restored  t«o  its  former  greatness  and 
former  glory.     Once  more,  then,   you, 
my  Republican  friends — once  more,  this 
whole  community,  I  invoke  you  to  ask 
yourselves  Mdiether,  in   giving  way  to" 
your  passions  and  prejudices,  you  will 
not  endanger  your  own  safety  and  your 
own  homes  ?     Once  more  I  ask  those 
who  are  politically  opposed  to  me,  if  I 
am  honored  with  the  attendance  of  one" 
such,  that  they  will   inquire  if,  in  at^^ 
tempting  to  strike   down  my  libertie^^^' 
they  have  not  struck  a  blow  at  their  owtiT* 
also  ?    (Great  applause.)    I  ask  all  such 
if  they  can  hope  to  stop  the  mighty  ball 
of  revolution   precisely   at   that    point^^ 
which  may  suit  their  passions,  their  preJ" 
judices,  and  their  purposes,  and  if  they 
declare  that  laws  and  constitutions  have 
lost  their  virtue  to  defend  us,  have  they  *^ 
not  equally  lost  their  virtue  to  def      ^-^ 
them  ? 


The  eloquent  speech  of  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  Conn.,  we  are  obliged  t« 
omit,  not  being  able  to  procure  the  manuscript  in  time. 

Governor  Parker  was  called  away  by  telegram  during  the  first  speeoh. 
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EOF.  GEORGE  H.  PENDLETOFS  ADDRESS. 


'  vl  ■' 

'<Mr.  Peestpent — Fellott-Citizens  :  I 
It  is  related  of  the  Italian  peasant  who  ] 
vii^ited  Rome  in  the  days  of  its  imperial  ' 
splendor,  that  he  fled  to  his  country 
home,  dismayed  at  his  dwarfed  propor- 
tions in  comparison  with  the  magnifi- 
cence ahd  magnitude  of  all  about  him. 
I  can  participate  in  his  feelings  to-day. 
I  would  shrink  from  addressing  you  in 
view  of  the  comparison  which  will  natu- 
rally arise  between  myself  and  the  emi- 
nent gentlemen  who  speak  with  me,  if 
I  did  not  know  that  you  intend  to  give 
to-day  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
equal  riglits  of  all  citizens,  and  under 
the  protecting  wing  of  the  sovereignty 
of  your  noble  State,  and  in  the  presence 
of  your  Governor,  to  vindicate,  even  in 
behalf  of  the  humblest,  the  right  of  free 
speech,  and  to  declare  in  tones  which 
will  penetrate  executive  mansions,  that, 
as  Congress  can  not  legally,  so  any  other 
power  shall  not  illegally  abridge  that 
right.  (Cheers)  It  has  been  said  that 
the  character  of  a  people  might  be 
known  by  its  ballads.  I  think,  in  this 
prosaic  age,  a  surer  test  is  to  be  found 
in  their  national  fete-days.  France  cel- 
ebrates the  days  which  her  great  Napo- 
leon has  stamped  on  history  because 
they  minister  to  her  quenchless  thirst  for 
military  glory.  England  recalls  to  the 
memory  of  her  sons  the  days  illustrious 
in  ner  ecclesiastical  reforms,  because  she 
prefers  beyond  all  th.e  glories  of  Cressy, 
and  Agincourt,  and  Waterloo,  to  be 
called  the  leader  of  Protestantism  in  Eu- 
rope. We  have  but  this  one  national 
day.  I  have  been  told  that  in  j^ew- 
England  homes  they  garner  up  the 
memories  of  past  pleasures  on  Thanks- 
giving-day's. We,  in  the  West,  do  hom- 
age to  the  birth  of  Washington,  and 
to  the  achievements  of  that  grand  old 
patriot,  Andrew  Jackson.  This  day 
Uone,  in  all  our  history,  commands  gen- 
eral celebration,  because  we  have  been 
nitherto  content  to  be  known  as  the  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  incur  the  perils 
Df  revolution  to  test  the  truth  of  a  pre- 
amble, and  its  falsity  being  settled,  to 
limit  the  aspirations  and  movements  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  the  written 
permissions  of  a  written  Constitution. 
Oil 


(Applause.)  .  It  is  indeed  Independence 
Day,   but   custom    has   conseci-ated   its 
festivities  also  in  honor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.    We  celebrate  it,  in- 
deed, because  it  was  the  first  step  in  our 
separate  existence;  but  much  more,  I 
think,   because  succeeding   years  have 
vindicated  the  wisdom  of  that  revolu- 
tion, whose  consummation  was  had  in 
the  establishment  of  our  confederated 
government.      You   remember,   gentle- 
men, full  well  the  history  of  those  times. 
We  might  learn  from  them  lessons  of 
wisdom  for  present  use.  The  war  waged 
against  the  Colonies  by  Great  Britain 
produced  the  cohesion  of  the  Colonies. 
\Yhen  the  war  ceased,  the  cohesion  re-  ' 
^axed,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  en- 
tirely  destroyed.     The    States    met   in 
convention  as  sovereign  communities  to 
adopt   a  form  of  confederation    which 
should  accomplish  its  purpose .  without 
interfering  with  their  great  duty  of  pro- 
tection of  the  life,  liberty  and  property 
of  their  citizens.   Their  wisdom  evolved 
our  federal  Union ;  but  their  prudence 
induced  them  to  reaffirm  the  great  prin- '^^ 
ciples  of  personal  liberty  which  had  been  ' 
incorporated  in  the    organism  of  their 
State  governments.      They-  proclaimed 
aloud — and  the  declaration  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution — that  no 
man  shall  be  dejDrived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property,   without  due  process  of  law ; 
that   Congress   shall   make   no    law   to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  or  the 
press,  or  the  right  to  bear  arms,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble.   (Applause.)     These  principles  were 
the  spirit  of  immortal  life.     The  Union 
was  the  body  in  which  and  by  which 
they  were  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of 
men.     Your  Committee  has  well  under- 
stood this.     They  have  made  it  part  of  . 
their  celebration  to  read  the  guarantees  '• 
of  the  Constitution — guarantees  of  per-  ■' 
sonal  liberty,  of  freedom  of  speech,  free-'  ' 
dom  of  the  press,  freedom    of  ballot  ;  ' 
safety   for   life,   liberty,   and   property. 
These,  gentlemen,  are  essential  to  free  . 
government.     There  can  be  no  free  gov-' 
ernment  without  them.     There  can  be*^ 
no  free  government  without  free  e\eQr>( 
tions — there   can   be  no  free  elections'' 
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Withont  deliberation — there  can  be  no 
free  deliberation  without  free  speech ; 
there  can  be  no  free  speech  if  prison- 
bars  and  banishment  are  the  rewards  of 
its  exercise.  (Applause.)  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  it  is  necessary  to  violate  these 
rights  in  order  to  preserve  the  national 
life.  They  constitute  the  national  life  ; 
they  mark  its  identity.  Without  them 
that  life  ceases  to  be.  You  might  as 
well  talk  of  saving  a  man's  life  by 
taking  away  Ins  upright  form,  his  living 
soul,  and  reducing  him  to  a  brute.  You 
might  as  well  talk  of  preserving  the  wise 
and  bold  and  hopeful  and  vigorous  man, 
when  you  reduce  him  to  a  raving  ma- 
niac or  a  gibbering  idiot.  I  speak  warmly 
upon  this  subject.  I  have  seen  the  ope- 
ration of  this  doctrine.  I  have  seen  a 
citizen  of  my  ofim  State  torn  from  his 
home  at  the  dead  hour  of  night — his 
house  broken  into — his  family  terrified  ; 
himself  carried  to  Cincinnati  to  a  mili- 
tary prison,  and  after  a  sham  trial,  be- 
fore an  ilfegal  ti-ibunal,  sentenced  to  a 
punishment  unknown  to  our  law.  His 
only  offense  was  that  he  loved  his  coun- 
try well,  and  was  brave  enough  to  stand 
even  against  the  Administration,  in  hope 
of  maintaining  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  restoring  the  Union  as  it  was. 
(Cheers.)  He  is  to-day  in  exile,  but  he 
will  have  liis  reward.  If  to  deserve  suc- 
cess will  secure  it,  we  will  place  him  in 
honor  and  power,  alongside  of  your 
worthy  Governor  here,  and  of  him  who 
ought  to  have  been  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. (Immense  cheering.)  As 
your  chairman  has  already  told  you,  I 
am  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
democracy  of  Ohio,  accredited  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  commanded  to  deliver 
this  message  :  Obey  the  Constitution  ; 
respect  the  guarantees  of  personal  liber- 
ty ;  restore  our  citizen  to  his  home.  If 
you  have  aught  against  him,  try  him  by 
jury,  on  an  indictment,  and  if  he  is  con- 
victed, punish  him.  And  now^,  return- 
ing from  that  mission,  I  have  this  to  say 
to  you,  that  if  the  doctrines  which  are 
obstinately  asserted  by  men  in  high 
place,  who  have  their  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  the  drawn  sword,  are  to  prevail,  the 
first  question  for  you  will  be,  not  whether 
you  will  have  peace  or  war,  but  wheth- 
er you  have  a  free  government,  whether 


you  are  free  men;  whether  you  have  a 
right  to  an  opinion,  and  to  express  it,  by 
means  of  that  free  but  silent  ballot 
which  "  executes  the  freeman's  will  as 
lightnings  do  the  will  of  God." 

They  tell  us  that  the  suppression  o! 
free  speech  and  personal  rights  is  neces- 
sary to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Is  this  true  ?  The  history 'of  the 
war  of  1812  and  of  the  Mexican  war 
disprove  it.  It  would  be  a  libel  on  the 
names  of  our  fathers  to  assert  that  this 
Constitution,  the  child  of  revolution,  the 
offspring  of  men  who  had  just  tried  the 
perils  of  seven  years  of  war,  was  intend- 
ed to  be  for  times  of  peace  only,  and  not 
for  times  of  w^ar.  But  if  it  be  true, 
and  the  suppression  of  personal  liberty 
is  necessai-y  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  then  I  say,  that  the 
war  ought  to  be  instantly  stopped.  [Im- 
mense, long-continued  applause.]  Its 
most  successful  prosecution,  the  utmost 
benefits  which  its  friends  in  their  high- 
est flights  of  fancy  have  ever  claimed, 
can  not  compensate  to  any  of  us  for  the 
loss  of  personal  liberty.  And  here  I 
can  not  refrain  from  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  assert 
this  opinion  now  most  warmly  belong 
to  one  of  two  classes — those  who  two 
years  and  more  ago  said  there  would  be 
no  war ;  that  we  Union-savers  were 
timid  ;  that,  to  use  the  classic  language 
of  His  Excellency,  President  Lincoln, 
"  nobody  is  hurt,"  or  those  who  agreed 
with  the  bloody  and  brutal  doctrine  of 
a  Western  Senator,  that  without  a  "  lit- 
tle blood-letting  the  Union  would  not 
be  worth  a  curse."  The  Union  not 
worth  a  curse  ! ! !  What  is  the  Union  ? 
Not  a  government  antecedent  to  the 
existence  of  the  States,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
asserted,  but  a  confederation  made  by 
sovereign  independent  States,  each  one 
of  which  was  endowed  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  sovereignty,  and  charged  with 
the  duty  of  the  care  of  its  own  citizens. 
The  Union  is  only  the  representative  in " 
the  family  of  nations  of  all  these  States. 
They  retain  their  original  powers,  except 
as  they  have  consented  for  a  time  to 
part  with  them.  This  Union  has  rti 
counterpart  in  the  vegetable  world. 
There  seems  to  be  one  perfect  indivi* 
sible  plant.     Break  the  upper  rind  and 
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there  are  many  parts,  each  perfect  in 
itself,  h living  sepai-.-ue  roots,  which, 
ihough  cl'sely intertwined,  maybe  easily 
separated,  and  thus  present  a  perfect 
plant,  ri-ady  in  g()0<l  lime  to  pi'odiice 
another  as  sound,  symmetrical,  and  com- 
pact as  the  foi  mcr.  So  with  the  States. 
They  delegated  certain  powers  to  secure 
a  representation  in  the  world  of  nations, 
hut  they  retained  all  their  other  powers. 
They  are  held  compactly  together  by 
the  band  of  those  delegated  powers  ; 
but  if  it  shall  be  broken,  you  will  find 
the  separated  States  perfect  in  their 
machinery  of  government,  able  to  pre- 
serve Older  and  secure  the  rights  of  their 
citizens,  and  abundantly  able  to  renew 
the  forms  of  the  old  Union,  or  to  recon- 
struct it  on  the  ancient  foundation,  or 
to  build  up  a  new  confederation,  as 
nearly  like  the  old  as  possible,  and  able 
to  rival  its  surpassing  glories.  [Cheers] 
And  why  may  we  not  have  now  the 
benefit  of  this  united  wisdom  and  power 
applied  to  this  great  question  of  recon 
struciion?  Why  not  now  call  a  sover- 
eign Convention  to  settle  this  question'? 
I  speak  not  for  those  whom  my  voice 
can  not  reach,  who  have  erected  just 
now  between  us  and  them  a  wall  of  glis- 
tening bayonets  :  I  ask  those  who  are 
in  power  here  at  home — our  rulers  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  their  ad- 
herents in  the  N"orth — why  not  have 
now  a  sovereign  Convention?  Because 
they  would  not  compromise  with  Rebels 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Not  compro- 
mise !  Compromise  is  the  first  law  of 
combination — I  had  almost  said  of  na- 
ture. It  is  the  law  of  all  society,  all 
government,  all  united  action.  Part- 
ners in  business  compromise  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  church  societies  compromise  ; 
members  of  political,  religious,  charita- 
ble, useful  societies  compromise.  Kings 
compromise  with  each  other;  they  com- 
promise with  their  subjects  or  lose  them. 
Wars  end  by  compromise — the  family 
circle  is  a  compromise.  Husbands 
compromise  with  their  wives  ;  fathers 
compromise  with  their  disobedient  child- 
ren ;  and  if  our  holy  religion  is  true, 
God  Almighty  compromised  with  man 
when  he  accepted  in  his  behalf  the 
atonement  of  his  Son  ;  and  shall  we 
refuse  to  do  what  nature,  reason,  reli- 


gion, and  history  all  commaHd,  because 
o^ir  bad  passions  are  aroused,  and  we 
are  told  it  would  be  cowardly  to  treat 
with  avowed  traitors?  .[Cheers.]  Our 
Government  was  all  a  compromise. 
Three  times  the  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia was  ready  to  give  up  in  despair, 
and  three  times  the  pleading,  warning 
voices  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
Madison  urged  them  to  compromise 
their  differences.  They  did  so.  They 
formed  the  Constitution,  which  created 
the  Union.  This  was  the  great  com- 
promise. Let  us  staled  by  it  firmly,  my 
friends,  and  to  the  end.  I  participate 
in  the  hope  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
Governor  Seymour  of  Connecticut,  that 
all  will  yet  be  well.  It  can  only  be  by 
adhering  to  the  great  compromise  : 
stand  by  it,  adhere  to  it,  faithfully  per- 
form  it  in  all  parts  ;  you,  this  audience 
— every  man  in  his  sphere — do  your  duty 
by  it,  urge  your  neighbors,  your  city, 
your  State — the  Northern  States^to  do 
theirs.  Do  not  look  after  the  South 
until  you  have  eradicated  the  doctrine 
that  the  Administration  and  the  North 
will  violate  it  in  order  to  have  power 
to  compel  the  South  to  observe  it ;  that 
the  Administration  will  destroy  our 
Constitutional  rights  that  it  may  vigor- 
ously prosecute  a  war  to  enforce  its  un- 
constitutional policy.  [Cheers.]  But 
stand  by  it  in  all  integrity.  It  is  the 
ark  of  our  safety  now.  Let  us  revere 
it  as  the  Jews  did  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  God.  Let  us  trust  to  it  now 
while  we  are  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark 
valley,  as  well  as  when  we  were  in  the 
full  daylight  of  prosperity.  And  then 
I  confidently  hope,  that  in  God's  good 
time,  when  peace  shall  have  prevailed  and 
mourning  shall  have  ceased,  and  widows' 
weeds  shall  have  been  laid  aside,  and 
orphans'  tears  shall  be  dried,  and  new- 
made  graves  shall  have  grown  green, 
there  shall  arise  from  this  whole"  land, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  State,  from 
all  its  people  North  and  South  in  frater- 
nal union,  an  anthem  of  joy  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  heard  since  on 
Judean  plains,  on  the  natal  morn, 
angels  announced  the  coming  of  the 
Great  Messiah :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to 
men." 
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ADDRESS  OF  RICHARD  O'GORMAN,  ESQ. 


It  has  been  tlimight  desirable,  fellow- 
citizens,  that,  after ^be  more  important 
business  of  the  flay  was  done — after  you 
liad  hfard  what  counsel  should  be  given 
you  by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
have  visited  you  from  other  parts  of  this 
State,  and  from  other  States — some  one, 
a  resident  of  your  own  ciiy,  should  say 
to  you  a  few  words  at  parting.  Why  I 
have  been  chosen  for  this  duty  it  is  hard 
to  S'ly  ;  iniless  it  be  because  I  am,  like 
yourselves,  a  mere  simple  citizen — wear- 
ing no  party  honors^wearing  no  party 
fetters — accustomed  to  speak  my  own 
-mind — and  whose  sayings,  if,  by  chance, 
wise,  may  do  good  to  others ;  but  if  not 
wise,  can  do  little  hurt  to  any  one  but 
myself     (Applause.) 

You  have  heard  to-day,  first  of  all, 
the  proud  voice  from  the  brave  days  of 
old,  the  voice  of  your  heroic  fathers 
telling  you  what  were  the  liberties  for 
which  they  fought,  and  what  were  the 
liberties  they  bequeathed  to  you.  You 
have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  calm,  prudent, 
bold,  as  becomes  the  first  ofiicer  of  a 
sovereign  State  of  four  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  a  territory  as  large  as  Great 
Britain.  (Cheers.)  Ne:ft  you  heard  the 
voice  of  the  gentleman  who  is  not,  but 
ought  to  be  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
(Lou  5  cheers.)  Gov.  Parker,  of  Xew- 
.Tersey,  did  not  speak  to  you,  but  was 
present ;  and  in  the  persons  of  these 
three  gentlemen,  these  three  States  have 
taken  hands,  and  here  to-day  vowed  that 
there  should  be  for  them  and  their  peo- 
])le  one  policy — to  secure  the  Union  as 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  Union, 
but  our  liberties  at  all  events  and  at  all 
hazards.  (Great  applause.)  Before  the 
Union  was,  these  liberties  were  inher- 
ent and  inalienable.  They  were  not 
given  to  us  by  the  Union,  not  granted 
to  us  by  any  parchment,  but  God  gave 
them  to  every  brave  and  honest  man  | 
npon  the  earth,  and  of  these  principles 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  yi  ere   simply   declaratory.  | 


(Applause.)  You  heard  that  tlie  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  had  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  deej)  injury  and  wrojig  done 
to  each  of  them,  in  the  ])ersoii  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  and  the  voice  of  JNIr.  Pen- 
dleton, their  representative  before  you, 
reechoing  from  here,  will  awaken  among 
them  a  new  sense  of  convicticm  that  in 
the  defense  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
law,  and  the  liberties  they  gnaiantee, 
New-York  will  be  ready  with  her  assist- 
ance. (Applause.)  True,  we  are  in  great 
danger ;  the  greater,  therefore,  should 
be  our  courage.  We  have  not  been 
awake  to  our  danger.  With  what  hor- 
ror w^ould  it  fill  us  to  see  a  boat  about 
being  swept  over  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
while  the  crew,  blind  to  their  danger, 
waste  time  in  wrangling  and  quarreling 
and  carouse ;  but  to  see  a  nation,  great 
though  young,  bearing  on  its  head  the 
crown  of  unexampled  yirosperity,  in- 
heriting all  European  civilization.  Law, 
Liberty,  and  Religion,  to  see  that  nation 
with  its  own  insane  hands  tearing  its 
own  breast  and  glorying  in  the  wounds 
it  inflicts,  is  a  sight  to  make  the  angels 
weep.  There  are  very  few  really  dis- 
loyal  men  in  the  nation,  and  the  disloyal 
men  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the 
places  where  we  are  mostly  told  to  look 
for  them.  (Applause.)  That  man  who, 
in  an  hour  of  peril  like  this,  prefers  the 
interests  of  himself  or  his  party  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  whether  he  be 
in  the  cabinet,  the  counting-house,  or 
the  field,  is  disloyal,  (applause  ;)  and  the 
man  who  strives  honestly,  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  intelligence,  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  toward  his  counti-y,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  tells  publicly 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  that 
man,  though  he  be  found  in  Fort  La- 
fayette, is  a  loyal  man.  (Great  applause.) 
Now,  fellow-citizens,  words  ought  to  be 
used  in  their  proper  meanings.  Do  not 
sujjpose  that  you  are  dealing  with  an 
insurrection  or  rebellion — the  movement 
at  the  South  is  no  disorderly  emeute 
of  disaffected  citizens.     It  has  gi'owD 
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beyond  that.  It  is  the  uprising  )f  a 
whole  people,  and  confronts  us  now  in 
all  the  stature  of  civil  war.  Once  it 
was  a  mere  insurrection — tltere  was  very 
little  Union  in  the  South,  but  we  made 
them  united,  and  more  shame  for  us. 
(Apj)lause.) 

We  here  at  the  North  adopted  the 
disgraceful  policy  of  bringhighome  war 
to  tbe  doors  of  unarmed  and  defense- 
less citizens.  There  were  many  at  the 
South  who  looked  upon  the  old  Union 
with  love  and  reverence,  and ,  hoped 
again  to  see  the  old  flag  wave  over 
them,  but  we  have  made  that  flag  to 
them  an  emblem  of  pillage,  havoc,  and 
ruin,  and  implanted  in  their  hearts  a 
heritage  of  bitter  and  imperishable  ha- 
tred. Though  I  should  st^ud  alone,  I 
will,  for  the  honor  of  this  nation  among 
nations,  raise  my  voice  in  protest  against 
this  disgraceful  and  uncivilized  warfare. 
(Great  applause.)  Jt  is  no  apology  to 
say  that  the  Southern  soldiers  have  clone 
wrong  in  burning  our  fishing  ships  ;  let 
them  be  reproved  for  their  wrong ;  but 
let  us  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
our  souls  that  by  denouncing  them,  our 
own  sins  can  be  kept  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  watchful  nntions-*^from  my  heart 
do  I  wish  that  they  could  be.  The 
South  is  united,  and  their  armies  are 
marching  upon  us ;  who  knows  but  theii* 
cannon  are  now  hurling  death  among 
those  dear  to  us  on  the  soil  of  Penn- 
sylvania! In  what  condition  are  we? 
disunited,  discordant.  The  people  not 
trusting  the  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment not  ti-ustiug  the  people,  no  two 
men  agreeing  as  to  what  is  or  what 
ought  to  be  the  object  for  which  we  are 
fighting.  If  this  continues  there  is  noth- 
ing for  us  but  disgraceful  defeat.  How 
are  the  people  of  the  North  to  become 
united.  The  Government  has  its  own 
plan,  and  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  if  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  sim- 
ply this.  That  all  the*  people  in  the 
North  are  to  concur  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Republican  party,  or  retire  to  the 
Dry  Tortugas.  This  plan  of  securing 
unanimity  is  expressed  exceedingly  well 
in  the  phrase  of  unconditional  loyalty. 
It  means  that  you  must  discuss  no  pub- 
lic questipu  unless  you  discuss  it  in  a 


tone  favorable  to  the  Government  and 
the  Republican  party.  When  there  is 
a  discussion  you  must  not  remain  silent, 
as  the  President  says  you  must  declare 
in  favor  of  the  Government  and  its  ac- 
tions, whether  you  like  them  or  not. 
You  must  read  just  what  papers  the 
Government  likes ;  you  must  get  what 
telegrams  from  the  war  that  the  Gov 
ernment  concocts;  you  must  get  so  much 
and  so  little  information  about  what  ia 
most  dear  to  you,  the  success  of  your  ar- 
mies, and  the  fate  of  your  own  brethren, 
precisely  as  the  Government  chooses  to 
give.  The  Government  will  be  a  father 
to  you  and  you  will  be  as  little  children — 
open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes, 
and  see  if  heaven  won't  send  you  a 
prize.     (Great  laughter.) 

Now  that  little  nursery  plan  was 
from  time  to  time  tried  in  Europe. 
There  was  a  monarch  who  made  that 
experiment  in  France  some  time  ago, 
and  he  could  not  get  his  people  to 
agree  with  him  in  every  thing — they  had 
one  will,  and  he  had  another ;  and  the 
plan  that  he  adopted  to  secure  unanimi- 
ty was  to  send  as  many  as  he  thought 
proper  to  a  place  called  the  Bastile. 
Now,  possibly  you  remember  that  he 
continued  that,  until  the  people,  long 
apathetic,  were  at  last  stung  into  resist- 
ance, and  they  walked  up  with  their 
unarmed  breasts  to  the  Bastile,  and  tore 
it  down,  stone  by  stone,  and  swept  the 
foul  thing  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
(Great  cheering.)  And  that  reminds 
me  of  a  httle  story.  (Laughter.)  The  key 
of  the  Bastile  was  sent  by  General  La- 
fayette to  General  Washington,  who 
accepted  it  as  a  token  of  the  victory  ot 
freedom  over  despotism,  and  he  hung  it 
up  in  Mount  Vernon.  I  have  heard 
that  that  key  is  missing,  (laughter,)  and 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  an  experi- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  depth  of  the 
midnight,  and  that  it  exactly  fits  the 
lock  of  Fort  Lafayette.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.) 

The  experiment  was  once  made  also  in 
England.  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a 
king  there  who  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
a  minister  who  was  disposed  to  help  him. 
The  king  was  Charles  the  First  —  the 
minister  was  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord 
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Strafford.  They  inaugurated  a  system 
of  unconditional  loyalty  that  they  called 
*'  Thorough."  The  king  willed  one  thing 
and  the  people  another,  and  there  was 
no  compromise  between  them  ;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  king  lost  the  people, 
and  the  people  lost  the  king,  because 
they  beheaded  him.  I  can  not  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Seward  had  that  trans- 
action before  his  mind  in  the  remarkable 
conversation  he  is  reported  to  have  had 
with  Lord  Lyons  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  1861.  "  My  lord,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  I  can  touch  a  bell 
on  my  right  hand  and  order  the  arrest 
of  a  citizen  of  Ohio."  He  did  it.  (Laugh- 
ter.) "  I  can  touch  the  bell  again  and 
order  the  ari-est  of  a  citizen  of  New- 
York."  He  can  not  do  it.  (Tremendous 
and  continued  applause.  A  voice  : 
*'  Three  cheers  for  Governor  Seymour  ; 
he  can  not  do  it,"  given  enthusiastically.) 
"  Can  the  Queen  of  England  in  her  do- 
minions do  as  much  ?"  She  can  not  do 
it.  The  English  people  love  the  royal 
lady  that  now  occupies  the  throne  of 
England,  and  they  are  a  loyal  people  ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  loyalty  she  dare  not 
attempt  it,  and  they  would  not  let  her. 
Ah !  that  little  bell !  I  think  I  hear  it 
tinkhng  still,  and  the  sound  becoming 
louder  and  louder,  until  it  begins  to 
boom  along  and  grows  into  a  tocsin,  at 
the  sound  of  which  the  citizens  of  America 
shall  awake  and  secure  their  liberties 
forever.  (Tremendous  applause.)  It  is 
useless  for  the  Government  to  attempt 
to  stitle  discussion.  Discussion  must  be 
had  either  in  public  or  in  secret,  and 
secret  discussion  is  dangerous,  and  leads 
to  conspiracy.  Open  discussion  makes 
patriots  and  heroes — it  is  secret  whisper- 
ing, dark  plotting  that  makes  traitors  and 
cowards.  Let  our  discussions  of  nation- 
al questions  be  open  and  public,  and 
kindly,  too.  Let  all  fair  allowances'  be 
made  for  the  difficulties  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  let  discussion  be  fearless. 
The  sacred  right  to  grumble  should  be 
defended  at  all  hazards.  Secrecy  is  un- 
manly. If  any  thing  disgraces  the 
American  people,  if  any  thing  will  un- 
man them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  it  is 
their  craven  fear  of  Fort  Lafayette.  (Ap- 
plause,)   Biit  what  are  we  to  discuss  ? 


Are  we  to  question  one  another  whether 
we  are  or  are  not  for  the  "  vigoroua 
prosecution  of  the  war,  for  ihe  j^reserva- 
tion  of  the  Union"  ?  I  denounce  that 
phi-ase  as  a  delusion,  a  snare,  a  trap.  I 
deny  that  there  is  any  war  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.  Union  does  not 
come  from  war,  but  only  subjugation, 
submission.  We  may  subdue  tlie  South 
to  the  condition  of  Poland,  but  if  we  do, 
we  must  make  of  ourselves  a  Russia.  Our 
talk  of  Union  and  Uberty  will  be  as  hol- 
low as  the  dispatch,  "  Order  reigns  in 
Warsaw,"  uttered  when  freedom  lay 
in  its  death-agonies,  bleeding,  mangled, 
crushed,  and  hopeless.  .It  is  not  possi- 
ble, under  the  free  form  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  hold  one  half  of  it  in  subjection 
to  anothef.  If  we  mean  that,  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  Constitution — if  the  South 
is  to  be  subdued  by  our  arms — it  is  the 
destruction  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  (Applause.)  I  do 
not  like  that  talk  about  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  I  am  not  sure 
I  know  what  it  means.  I  heard  a  per- 
son the  other  day  say  he  was  in  favor 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  of 
hanging  Northern  "  Copperheads,"  o 
carrying  the  war  to  the  homes  of  the 
rebels  —  in  fact,  as  he  concluded  with  a 
climax  of  martial  feeling,  he  would 
rather  fight  than  eat.  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  general  preference 
of  humanity  was  in  favor  of  eating, 
(laughter,)  whereupon  ho  gave  me  an 
indignant  scowl,  and  deigning  no  re- 
ply, he  strode  away.  I  asked  a  by- 
stander to  what  regiment  the  gallant 
captain  belonged.  "  Oh !"  said  he, 
"he  is  not  a  captain,  he  is  not  an  officer 
in  the  army  at  all,  he  is  a  contractor." 
(Great  laughter  and  applauser)  In  his 
case  "  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war" 
means  vigorous  filling  of  his  own  pock- 
ets. So  it  is  generally  ;  you  will  find 
that  those  whq  are  most  eager  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  are  those  who 
are  making  money  by  it,  and  those  who 
talk  most  about  fighting  do  the  least  of 
it.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  know  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  condemn  this 
war,  that  I  deplore  it,  that  I  consider  it 
a  reckless  waste  of  heroic  blood.  (Loud 
applause.)     I  have  lifted  up  my  voice 
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for  peace  when  I  thought  peace  possi- 
ble, and  I  believe,  that  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  war,  an 
honorable  peace,  an  honorable  compro- 
mise, would  have  been  possible ;  but 
now  that  the  war  is  in  its  agony,  that 
we  aiHi  in  the  grip  and  struggle  of  the 
fight  •  now  that  the  enemy  is  upon  the 
soil  of  a  neighboring  State,  it  is  no  use 
to  speak  of  peace.  When  this  struggle 
is  over,  then  will  my  voice  again  be 
heard  for  peace,  for  compromise  ;  but 
to-day  all  I  can  say  is :  "  God  defend 
the  right."    (Continued  applause.) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  unfortunately 
a  government  of  party,  and  the  present 
Administration  is  particularly  open  to 
that  objection.  I  have  remarked  in  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  a  ten- 
dency, I  believe,  inconsistent  with  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  This 
policy  is  centralization  —  taking  away 
rights  from  municipalities,  States,  and 
individuals,  and  gathering  them  adroit- 
ly to  one  centre.  Xow,  the  principle 
on  which  the  American  Union  is  found- 
ed is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that.  The 
principle  of  the  Union  is  diversity.  State 
Sovereignty,  State  rights.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) Centralization  is  Imperialism. 
Centralization  is  despotism:  State  rights 
is  freedom.  (Cheers.)  And  when  I 
am  asked  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Government,  and  the  party  that  govei-ns 
it,  by  placing  armies  in  their  hands,  over 
which  they  have  complete  and  supreme 
control,  I  confess  I  fear  much  that  un- 
der the  pretext  of  restoring  the  Union, 
we  are  strengthening  the  hands  of  those 
whose  policy  tends  to  destroy  our  liber- 
ties. Do  you  ask  what  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  say  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  arm 
the  State  of  Xew-York.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) Arm  it,  and  arm  it  at  once. 
The  course  is  safe,  and  can  harm  no- 
body. The  Governor  will  do  his  duty, 
and  if  he  wants  money,  let  him  get  it  by 
free  and  voluntary  subscription.  Let 
the  State  be  armed  and  the  soldiers 
drilled  and  disciplined,  (a  voice  :  "  And 
commanded  by  State  rights  men,") 
commanded  by  their  constitutional  and 
lawful  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Gov- 
enaor  cf  the  State.     (Loud  applause.) 


Then  we  will  be  ready  for  onr  own 
protection.  Then  we  will  be  ready 
to  fulfill  all  our  legal  obligations  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  State  of 
N"ew-York  has  never  proved  recreant 
to  its  duty  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  it  will  not  do  so  now.  A  few  day? 
ago  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pem> 
sylvania  called  for  help  to  resist  an  in. 
vasion,  and  the  Governor  of  New- 
York  sent  men  to  help  them  almost  be- 
fore the  Pgnnsylvanians  had  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  imminent  danger. 
(Applause.)  Let  our  soldiers  be  drilled, 
then,  not  merely  for  parades  in  the 
streets,  but  in  camps  of  instruction,  and 
let  them  be  prepared  as  men  to  defend 
the  rights  of  our  State.  When  that  is 
done  we  will  need  no  longer  provost- 
marshals  in  New- York;  it  will  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  gallant  officers  to 
be  fretting  their  glorious  souls  in  con- 
tentions with  old  women,  and  testing 
the  authenticity  of  cripples,  (laughter,) 
while  they  might  be  winning  fame  with 
their  swords  in  the  field.  It  is  a  shame 
for  the  State  of  New- York  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  conscription  here.  Let  the 
State,  as  a  State,  raise  such  troops  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right 
to  ask  of  her.  (Cheers  )  There  is  no 
blinking  the  fact  that  the  union  of  these 
States  may  possibly  be  destroyed.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  destroyed.  I 
hope  that  God,  who  guided  its  discovery 
and  settlement,  and  has  thus  far  pros- 
pered us,  will  not  desert  us  in  the  hour 
of  our  trial.  But  although  the  Union 
nlay  fall,  liberty  may  be  preserved,  and 
the  State  may  be  sovereign  yet. 
(Cheers.)  Have  we  not  four  millions  of 
people,  a  great  territory,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  vast  ocean,  and  on 
another  by  the  lakes,  with  harbors,  rail- 
roads, and  canals  ;  and  can  we  not  lift 
this  State  high  enough  above  the  trou- 
bled waters  to  be  a  freehold  for  humanity 
forever?  (Applause.)  Do  not  suppose 
that  a  vast  territory  is  necessary  for 
freedom.  Attica  was  scarce  larger  than 
this  little  island  on  which  we  stand,  yet 
think  how  great  and  glorious,  how  rich 
and  strong,  was  its  life,  and  what  it  has 
done  for  the  world.   In  the  midst  of  des* 
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potic  nations,  rich  in  territories  and  in 
population,  it  was  free,  and  has  outlived 
them  all.  Where  now  are  Nineveli, 
Carthage,  and  Tyre?  They  are  gone  ; 
their  language  is  forgotten,  and  ahnost 
their  place  upon  the  earth.  Go  to 
Atliens,  and  there  you  will  still  see  the 
old  Acropolis  lifting  up  to  the  sun  its 
diadem  of  pillars,  bidding  mankind  come 
there  and  learn  how  immortal  are  the 
fruits  of  liberty.  I  hear  many  men 
nowadays  speak  in  favor  of  a  "  strong 
government."  What  do  men  mean  by 
a  stronjx   government  ?  a   dictatorship. 


an  oliizaicl 


These  are  tlie  weakest 


forms  of  government ;  a  dictatorship  is 
sure  to  result  in  repeated  revolution. 
This  American  people  will  not  submit 
to  the  iiresponsible  government  of  one 
man.  An  oligarchy  leads  to  socialism, 
to  anarchy,  and  disorder.  You  have  no 
ground- work  here,  on  which  to  build  an 
aristocracy,  no  prestige  of  antiquity 
supports  it.  It  would  be  here  an  aris- 
tocracy of  mere  wealth,  and  such  an 
fu'istocracy  is  in  contradiction  to  all  the 


I  traditions  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 

j  American  People.  It  is  folly  to  caU 
the^e  "  strong  governments."  There  ia 
but  one   form  of  government .  that   is 

I  strong,  that  is  permanent  and  secure. 

I  It  is  that  which  rests  on  the  will  of  ita 
citizens.  (Great  cheering.)  As  Athena 
was  of  old,  let  New- York  be  still.  Let 
us  protect  to  the  last  the  inalienable 
rights  of  citizens ;  let  us  stand  by  our- 
selves, and  God  will  stand  by  us.  I 
think  we  have  an  official  at  the  head  of 

;  our  State  that  is  fit  to  lead  our  State 
and  guide  it  aright ;  I,  for  one,  have 
confidence  in  Horatio  Seymour.  (Ap- 
plause.) Let  us  do  our  duty  by  him ; 
let  us  remember  that  each  State  in  its 
inherent  sovereignty  is  independent  in 
itself.  Then  we  are  for  the  Union  as 
loug  as  it  can  be  supported,  but  we  are 
for  our  liberties  at  all  events,  and  in  de- 
fense of  those  liberties,  in  defense  of  the 
Constitution,  of  Law  and  Order,  "  we 
pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  oui 
sacred  honor."    (Great  applause.) 
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.1  r  nf.'  I 


The  word  "  slave  "  occurs  but  twice 
in  our  English  Bible,  but  the  term 
"servant,"  commonly  employed  by 
our  translator.^  has  the  mtanmg  of 
slave  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
ongina's,  as  a  geiier;il  rule,  where  it 
stands  alone.  We  read,  however,  in' 
many  i)laces,  of  "  hired  sonants,"  and 
or  ''bondmen  and  bondmaids."  The 
urst  were  not  slaves,  but  the  others 
were ;  the  distinction  being  precisely 
the  same  which  exists  in  our  own  day. 
Slavery,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as 
nervitude  for  Ufe^  descending  to  the 
ojTsjJv'nig.  And  this  kind  of  bondage 
appears  to  have  existed  as  an  est^ib- 
lished  institutii>n  in  all  the  ages  of 
our  world,  by  the  universal  evidence 
of  history,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. 

This  understood,  I  shall  not  oi)pose 
iJw  prevaleul  idea  that  slavery  is  an 


iiria  sii  i«9^  I  a 


evil  in  itself.  A  physical  evil  it  may 
be,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment of  its  more  zealous  adversaries, 
since  they  rontend  fliat  it  is  a  moral 
evil — a  positive  sin  to  hold  a  human 
being  in  bondage,  under  any  circum- 
stynces  u  hatever,  unless  as  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  crimes,  for  the  safety 
of  'the  communitr. 

Here,  therefore,  lies  the  true  aspect 
of  the  controversy.  And  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  only  be  settled  by  the  Bible. 
For  every  Christian  is  bound  to  assent 
to  the  rule  of  the  inspired  Apostle, 
that  "sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law,"  namely,  the  law  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures  by  the  authority  of  God — 
the  supreme  "  Lawgiver,  who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy."  Fiom  his 
Word  there  can  be  no  ajipeal.  No  re- 
bellion can  be  so  atrocious  in  his  sight 
as  that  which  dares  to  rise  against  his 
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government.  No  blasphemy  can  be 
more  unpardonable  than  that  which 
imputes  sin  or  moral  evil  to  the  de- 
orees  of  the  eternal  Judge,  who  is  alone 
perfect  in  wisdom,  in  knowledge,  and 
in  love. 

With  entire  correctness,  therefore, 
your  letter  refers  the  question  to  the 
only  infallible  criterion — the  Word  of 
God.  If  it  were  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  my  personal  sympathies, 
tastes,  or  feelings,  I  should  be  as  ready 
as  any  man  to  condemn  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  for  all  my  prejudices 
of  education,  habit,  and  social  position 
stand  entirely  opposed  to  it.  But  as  a 
Christian,  T  am  solemnly  warned  not  to 
be  "wise  in  my  own  conceit,"  and  not 
to  "  lean  to  my  own  understanding." 
As  a  Christian,  I  am  compelled  to  sub- 
mit my  weak  and  erring  intellect  to 
the  authority  of  the  Almighty.  For 
then  only  can  I  be  safe  in  my  conclu- 
sions, when  I  know  that  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Him,  be- 
fore whose  tribunal  I  must  render  a 
strict  account  in  the  last  great  day. 

I  proceed,  accordingly,  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which, 
long  ago,  produced  complete  conviction 
in  my  own  mind,  and  must,  as  I  regard 
it,  be  equally  conclusive  to  every  can- 
did and  sincere  inquirer.  When  the 
array  of  positive  proof  is  exhibited,  I 
shall  consider  the  objections,  and  ex- 
amine their  validity  with  all  the  fair- 
ness in  my  power. 

The  first  appearance  of  slavery  in 
the  Bible  is  the  wonderful  prediction 
of  the  patriarch  Noah  :  "  Cursed  be 
Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he 
be  to  his  brethren.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall 
he  Ms  servan  t.  God  shall  enlarge  Ja- 
phet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  he  his  ser- 
vant.    (Gen.  9  :  25.) 

The  heartless  irreverence  which 
Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  displayed 
toward  his  eminent  parent,  whose 
piety  had  just  saved  him  from^the 
deluge,  presented  the  immediate  occa- 
sion for  this  remarkable  prophecy ;  but 
the  actual  fulfillment  was  reserved 
for  his  posterity,  after  they  had  lost 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  become  ut- 
terly polluted  by  the  abominations  of 
heathen  idolatry.  The  Almighty,  fore- 
seeing this  total  degradation  of  the  race, 
ordained  them  to  servitude  or  slavery 
under  the  descendants  of  Shem  and 
Japhet,  doubtless  because  he  judged 
it  to  he  their  fittest  condition.  And 
all  history  proves  how  accurately  the 
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I  prediction  has  been  accomplished,  ««'oa 
to  the  present  day. 

We  come  next  to  the  proot  tJnat 
slavery  was  sanctioned  by  the  Deitv  in 
the  case  of  Abraham,  whose  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  bond  servants,  bom 
in  his  own  house,  (Gen.  14  :  14,)  are 
mentioned  along  with  those  who  were 
hought  with  his  money ^  as  proper  sub- 
jects for  circumcision,  (Gen.  17  :  12.) 
His  wife  Sarah  had  also  an  Egyptian 
slave,  named  Hagar,  who  fled  from  her 
severity.  And  "the  angel  of  the  Lord" 
commanded  the  fugitive  to  return  to 
her  mistress  and  submit  herself  (Gen. 
16  :  9.)  If  the  philanthropists  of  our 
age,  who  profess  to  believe  the  Bible, 
had  been  willing  to  +ake  <^he  counsel 
of  that  angel  for  their  guide,  it  would 
have  preserved  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  Union, 

The  third  proof  that  slavery  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Almighty  occurs  in  the 
last  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  de- 
livered from  Mount  Sinai,  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians as  THE  MORAL  LAW  :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife, 
nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid- 
servant, nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's,"  (Exod. 
20  :  117.)  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
principle  o{ iwoperty — "  any  thing  that 
is  thy  neighbor's" — runs  through  the 
whole,  I  am  quite  aware,  indeed,  of 
the  prejudice  which  many  good  people 
entert'ain  against  the  idea  of  property 
in  a  human  being,  and  shall  consider 
it,  in  due  time,  amongst  the  objections. 
I  am  equally  aware  that  the  wives  of 
our  day  may  take  umbrage  at  the  law 
which  places  them  in  the  same  sentence 
with  the  slave,  and  even  with  the  house 
and  the  cattle.  But  the  truth  is  none 
the  less  certain.  The  husband  has  a 
real  property  in  the  wife,  because  she 
is  bound,  for  life,  to  serve  and  to  obey 
him.  The  wife  has  a  real  property  in 
her  husband,  because  he  is  bound  for 
life  to  cherish  and  maintain  her.  The 
character  of  property  is  doubtless 
modified  by  its  design.  But  whatever, 
whether  person  or  thing,  the  law  ap- 
propriates  to  an  individual,  becomes 
of  necessity  his  property. 

The  fourth  proof,  however,  is  yel 
more  express,  as  it  is  derived  from  th« 
direct  rule  established  by  the  tvisdon. 
of  God  for  his  chosen  people,  Israel,  on 
the  very  point  in  question,  namely : 

"  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six 
years  shall  he  serve,  and  in  the  seventn 
year  he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothu^ 


if  he  cams  in  bj'  himself,  he  sha"/;  go 
out  by  himself.  If  he  were  married, 
then  his  wife  shall  go  out  with  him. 
if  riis  master  have  given  him  a  wife, 
anrl  she  have  boine  him  sons  or 
•  laughters,  the  wij'e  and  the  children 
■shall  he  her  Tnasters,  and  he  shall  go 
nut  Inj  himself:'  (Exod.  21  :  2-4.) 
Here  we  see  that  the  separation  of 
.  husband  and  wife  is  positively  di- 
rected by  the  divine  command,  in  order 
to  secure  the  property  of  the  master  in 
his  bond-maid  and  her  offspring.  But 
the  husband  had  an  alternative,  if  he 
f)referred  slavery  to  separation.  For 
thus  the  law  of  God  })r()ceeds  :  '' If 
the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  f  love 
my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children; 
I  will  not  go  out  fi-ee  ;  tiien  his  master 
shall  bring  him  unto  the  judges;  he 
shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door  or 
unio  the  door-post ;  and  his  master 
shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl, 
and  he  shall  nerve  him  foreter. "  (Exod. 
21  :  5,  6.)  With  this  law  before  his 
eyes,  what  Christian  can  believe  that 
the  Almighty  attached  immoi-ality  or 
sin  to  the  condition  of  slavery  ? 

The  treatment  of  slaves,  especially 
as  It  regarded  the  degree  of  correction 
which  the  master  might  administer, 
occurs  in  the  same  chapter,  as  follows; 
"If  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his 
maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his 
hand,  he  shall  be  surely  punished. 
Notwithstanding  if  he  continue  a  day 
or  two,  lie  shall  not  he  punished ;  for 
he  is  his  money:'  (Exod.  21  :  20,  21.) 
And  again.  If  a  man  smite  the  eye  of 
nis  servant  or  the  eye  of  his  maid,  that 
it  perish,  he  shall  let  him  go  free  for 
his  eye's  sake.  And  if  he  smite  out 
•  hi*  man-servant's  tooth,  or  his  maid- 
sei  vant's  tooth,  he  shall  let  him  go 
tree  for  his  tooth's  sake."  (Exod.  21  : 
20,  27.)  Here  we  see  that  the  master 
was  authorized  to  use  corporal  correc- 
tion toward  his  slaves,  within  certain 
liftiits.  When  immediate  d  jath  ensued, 
he  was  to  be  punished  as  the  judges 
Thig;ht  determine.  But  for  all  that  came 
short  of  this,  the  loss  of  his  property 
Was  held  to  be  a  sutticient  penalty. 

The  next  evidence  furnished  by  the 
divHie  law  appears  in  the  peculiar  and 
admirable  ai)pointment  of  the  Jubilee. 
"  Ve  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and 
proclaim  libeity  throughout  all  the 
land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof:  it 
Khali  be  a  Jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
return  erery  man,  unto  his  possession, 
and  ye  shaU  return  every  man  to  his 
faiaiiy:''  (Lev.  25  :  10.)  Thisenact- 
uicnt,  •.inwever  didnotaflect  theslavee, 


because  it  only  extended  to  the  Israel 
ites  who  had  "  a  possession  and  a 
famih',"  according  to  the  original  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  among  the  tribes. 
The  distinction  is  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  sahie  chapter,  namely  : 

''  If  thy  biother  that  dwelleth  by 
thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to 
serve  as  a  bond  servant,  but  as  a 
hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner  he 
shall  be  with  thee,  :md  shall  serve  thee 
unto  the  year  of  Jul>ilee,  and  then 
shall  he  depart  from  thee,  both  he  and 
his  children  with  him,  and  shall  retm-n 
unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the  pos- 
session of  his  fathers  shall  he  return. 
For  they  are  my  servants  which  I 
brought  forth*  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  l»ond- 
men.  Both  thy  hondmen  and  honJ- 
maids,  -which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  he 
of  the  hexithen  that  are  round  about 
you;  of  them,  shall  ye  huy  hondmen 
and  handmaids.  Moreover,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn 
among  yotc,  of  them  shall  ye  huy,  a7id 
of  their  families  that  are  xcith  you, 
which  they  hegnt  in  your  land,  and 
they  shall  be  your  possession.  And 
ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritnnoe 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit 
them  for- a  possession;  they  shall  bk 

VOUK    BOKDMEN     FOR     EVER  ;      but     OVer 

your  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel, 
ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another  with 
rigor.  For  unto  me  the  children  of 
Israel  are  servants ;  they  are  my 
servants  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  yoiu- 
God."  (Lev.  25  :  40-46,  with  v.  55.) 
The  distinction  here  made  between 
the  temporary  servitude  of  the  Israel- 
ite and  the  perpetual  bondage  of  the 
heathen  race,  is  too  plain  for  contro- 
versy. And  this  express  and  positive 
law  furnishes  the  true  meaning  of  an- 
other passage  which  the  ultra  aboli- 
tionist is  very  fond  of  repeating : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  mas- 
ter the  servant  which  is  escaped  fiom 
his  master  unto  thee:  he  shall  dwell 
with  thee,  «ven  among  yiju,  in  that 
place  which  he  shall  clioose,  in  one  of 
thy  gales  where  it  liketh  him  best : 
thou  shalt  not  oppress  him."  (Deut 
23  :  15,  16.)  .  This  evidently  must  bo 
referred  to  the  case  of  a  slave  who  had 
escaped  fi-om  vi.  foreign  heathen  master^ 
and  can  not,  with  any  sound  reason, 
be  applied  to  the  slaves  of  the  Israel- 
ites themselves.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  if  it  were  so  applied,  it  would 
nullify  the  other  enactments  of  tfie 
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divine  Lawgiver,  and  it  would  have 
^een  an  absurdity  to  tell  the  people 
that  they  should  "  buy  bondmen  and 
bondmaids  of  the  heathen  and  the 
stranger,  to  be  their  possession  and  the 
ynheritance  of  their  children  for  ever," 
while,  nevertheless,  the  slaves  should 
be*  at  liberty  to  run  away  and  become 
freemen  when  they  pleased.  It  is 
the  well-known  maxim,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  laws,  that  each  sentence 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give  a  con- 
sistent meaning  to  the  whole.  And 
assuredl}',  if  we  are  bound  to  follow 
this  rule  in  the  legislation  of  earth,  we 
can  not  be  less  bound  to  follow  it  in 
the  legislation  of  the  Almighty.  The 
meaning  that  I  have  adopted  is  the  only 
one  which  agrees  with  the  established 
principle  of  legal  construction,  and  it 
has  invariably  been  sanctioned  by  the 
doctors  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  every 
respectable  Christian  commentator. 

Such,  then,  is  the  institution  of 
slavery,  laid  down  by  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  for  his  chosen  people,  and  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  centuries,  until  the 
new  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  What 
change  did  this  produce  ?  I  grant,  of 
course,  that  we,  as  Christians,  are 
bound  by  the  precepts  and  example  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Let  us 
now,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  all-im- 
portant inquiry,  whether  we  are  au- 
thorized by  these  to  presume  that  the 
Mosaic  system  was  done  away. 

First,  then,  we  ask  what  the  divine 
Redeemer  said  in  reference  to  slavery. 
And  the  answer  is  perfectly  undeni- 
able: He  did  not  allude  to  it  at 
ALL.  Not  one  word  upon  the  subject 
is  recorded  by  any  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists w'ho  gave  His  hfe  and  doctrines 
to  the  world.  Yet  slavery  was  in  full 
existence  at  the  time,  throughout 
Judea ;  and  the  Roman  empire,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Gibbon,  con- 
tained sixty  millions  of  slaves,  on  the 
lowest  probable  computation  !  How 
prosperous  and  united  would  our  glori- 
ous republic  be  at  this  hour,  if  the  elo- 
(|uent  and  pertinacious  declaimers 
against  slavery  had  been  willing  to 
follow  their  Saviour's  example  ! 

But  did  not  our  Lord  substaniially 
repeal  the  old  law,  by  the  mere  fact 
that  he  established  a  new  dispensa- 
tion ?  Certainly  not,  unless  they  were 
incompatible.  And  that  he  did  not 
consider  them  incompatible  is  clearly, 
y)royed  by  his  own  express  declara- 
tion. "Think  not,"  saith  he,  "that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
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but  to  fulfill."  (Matt,  b  :  V7.)  *>r.  tnat 
point,  therefore,  this  single  r^issage  is 
perfectly  conclusive. 

It  is  said  by  some,  however,  that 
the  great  principle  of  the  Got  pel,  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man,  nt  ^essanly 
involved  the  condemnation  of  slavery. 
Yet  how  should  it  have  any  iUich  re- 
sult, when  we  remember  that  iiiis  was 
no  new  principle,  but,  on  the  coiUriiy, 
was  laid  down  by  the  Deity  to  hiii  owii 
chosen  people,  and  was  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament  b}'^  the  Samur 
himself?  And  why  should  slavery  be 
thought  inconsistent  with  it  ?  In  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  we  are 
assured  by  our  Southern  brethren  that 
there  is  incomparably  more  mutual 
love  than  can  ever  be  found  between 
the  employer  and  the  hireling.  And  I 
can  readily  believe  it,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  a  relation  for  life,  and 
the  parties,  when  rightly  disposed, 
must  therefore  feel  a  far  stronger  and 
deeper  interest  in  each  other. 

The  next  evidence  which  proves 
that  the  Mbsaic  law  was  not  held  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel  occurs 
in  the  statement  of  the  apostles  to  St. 
Paul,  made  some  twenty  years,  at  least, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Christian  church  in  Jerusalem.  "  Thou 
seest,  brother,"  said  they,  "  how  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  who  be- 
lieve, and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the 
law:'  (Acts  21  :  20.)  How  could 
this  have  been  possible,  if  the  law  waa 
supposed  to  be  abolished  by  the  new 
dispensation  ? 

But  the  precepts  and  the  conduct 
of  St.  Paul  himself^  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  are  all  suflBcient^ 
because  he  meets  the  very  point,  and 
settles  the  whole  question.  Thus  he 
saith  to  the  Ephesians:  "  Servants, '(in 
the  original  Greek,  lond  servants  or 
slaves)  "  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters,  according  to  the  flesh, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness 
of  your  hearts,  as  unto  Christ.  Not 
with  eye  service,  as  men-pleasers,  but 
as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the 
will  of  God  fi'om  the  heart,  with  good 
will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  unto  men,  knowing  that  what- 
soever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the 
same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  And  ye 
masters,  do  the  same  things  unto 
them,  forbearing  threatening,  knowing 
that  youi  Master  also  is  in  heaven, 
neither  is  there  any  respect  of  per- 
sons with  him."     (Eph.  6  :  5-9.) 

Again,  to  the  C^olossians,  St.  PauJ 


repeats  the  same  commandments.  1 
"  Servants,"  (that  is,  lond  sermnts  or 
slaves)  "  obey  in  all  things  your  mas- 
ters according  to  the  flesh,  not  with 
eye  service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  sin- 
gleness of  heart,  fearing  God."  (Col. 
3  :  22.)  "  Masters,  give  unto  your  ser- 
vants that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in 
neaven."     (Col.  4  :  1.) 

Again,  the  same  inspired  teacher  lays 
down  the  law  in  very  strong  terms,  to 
Timoth}-,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ephesus  : 
'*  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under 
the  yoke,"  (that  is,  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age,) "  count  their  own  masters  worthy 
of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and 
his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.  And 
they  that  have  believing  masters,  let 
them  not  despise  them  because  they 
are  brethren,  but  rather  do  them  ser- 
vice because  they  are  faithful  and  be- 
loved, partakers  of  the  benefit.  These 
things  teach  and  exhort.  If  <iny  man 
teach  otherioise^  and  consent  not  to 
wholesome  coords,  even  the  icords  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and.  to  the  doc- 
trine which  is  according  to  godliness^ 
he  M  proud^  hnowing  nothing,  hut 
doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of 
words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife^ 
railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  dis- 
putings  of  men  of  corrupt  mirids  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that 
gain  is  godliness.  From  such  with- 
draw thyself  But  godliness  with  con- 
tentment is  great  gain.  For  we  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain we  can  carry  nothing  out.  And 
having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be 
therewith  content."     (1  Tim.  6  :  1-8.) 

Lastly,  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  informs  him  that  he  had  sent 
back  his  fugitive  slave,  whom  the  apos- 
tle had  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
during  his  impiisonment,  asking  the 
master  to  forgive  and  receive  his  peni- 
tent disciple.  "  I  beseech  thee  for  my 
son  Onesimus,"  saith  he,  "whom  I 
have  begotten  in  my  bonds,  which  in 
time  past  was  to  thee  unprofitable,  but 
now  profitable  to  thee  and  to  me,  whom 
I  have  sent  again  :  thou  therefore  re- 
ceive him  that  is  mine  own  bowel.'^, 
whom  T  would  have  retained  with  me, 
that  in  thy  stead  he  might  have  min- 
istered unto  me  in  the  bonds  of  the 
gospel.  But  without  thy  mind  would 
I  do  nothing,  that  thy  benefit  should 
not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but 
willingly.  For  perhaps  he  therefore 
departed  for  a  season,  that  thou 
shouldst  receive  him  forever,  not  now 
as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a 


brother  beloved,  specially  to  me,  but 
how  much  more  to  thee,  both  in  the 
flesh  and  in  the  Iiord.  If  thou  count- 
est  me  therefore  a  partner,  receive  him 
as  myself.  If  he  hath  wronged  thee 
or  oweth  thee  aught,  put  that  on  mine 
account.  I  Paul  have  written  it  with 
mine  own  hand.  I  will  repay  it ;  al- 
beit I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou 
owest  unto  me  tliine  owm  soul  besides." 
(Ep.  to  Philemon  5  :  10,  19.) 

The  evidence  of  the  New  Testament 
is  thus  complete,  plainly  proving  that 
the  institution  of  slaver}^  was  not  abol- 
ished by  the  Gospel.  Compare  now 
the  course  of  the  ultra  abolitionist  with 
that  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostle. 
The  divine  Redeemer  openly  rebukes 
the  sanctimonious  Pharisees,  "  who 
made  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  tra- 
ditions." He  spares  not  the  wealthy, 
infidel  Sadducees.  He  denounces  the 
hypocritical  Scribes,  who  "  loved  the 
u[)permost  rooms  at  feasts  and  to  be 
called  of  men.  Rabbi,  Rabbi."  He 
calls  the  royal  Hero«l  ''that  fox,"  en- 
tirely regardless  of  the  king's  displea- 
sure. He  censures  severely  the  Jewish 
practice  of  divorcing  their  vrives  for 
the  slightest  cause,  and  vindicates  the 
original  sanctity  of  marriage.  He  tells 
the  deluded  crowd  of  his  enemies  that 
they  are  "  the  children  of  the  devil,  and 
that  the  lusts  of  their  fathers  they 
would  do."  He  makes  a  scourge  of 
small  cords,  and  drives  the  bu3'ers  and 
sellers  out  of  the  temple.  And  while 
he  thus  rebukes  the  sins  of  all  around 
him,  and  speaks  with  divine  authoi'ity, 
he  proclaims  himself  the  special  friend 
and  patron  of  the  poor  —  preaches  to 
them  his  blessed  doctrine,  on  the 
mountain,  by  the  seaside,  or  in  the 
public  streets,  under  the  open  canopy 
of  heavea — heals  their  diseases,  par- 
takes of  their  humble  fare,  and,  pass- 
ing by  the  rich  and  the  great,  chooses 
his  apostles  from  the  raTiks  of  the  pub- 
licans and  the  fishermen  of  (xalilee. 
Yet  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  slavery, 
maintained  over  the  old  heathen  races, 
in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
uttered  not  one  word  against  it !  AVhat 
proof  can  be  stronger  than  this,  t\\aX  he 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  sin  or  i.  moi'al 
evil  r  And  what  contrast  car.  be  more 
manifest  than  tliis  example  of  Christ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loud  and 
bitter  denunciations  of  our  anti-slavery 
preachers  and  pohticians,  calling  them^ 
selves  Christians,  on  the  other  ?  For 
they  not  only  set  themselves  agamst 
the  Word  of  God  in  this  matter,  con- 
demning slavery  as  the  "monster 
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gin,"  the  "sum  of -An  villainies,"  but- 
strange  to  say — thov  do  it  in  the  very 
namfe  of  that  Saviour  wliose  whole  line 
of  coniluct  was  the  very  opposite  of 
their  own  ! 

Look  next  at  the  contrast  aiforded 
by  the  inspired  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
He  preaches  to  the  slave,  and  tells  him 
to  be  obedient  to  his  master  for  Christ's 
S'ike,  fjiithful  and  submissive,  as  a  main 
branch  of  religious  duty.  He  preaches 
to  the  master  and  tells  him  to  be  just 
and  equal  to  his  slave,  knowing  that  his 
Master  is  in  heaven.  He  finds  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  and  converts  him  to  the 
Gospel,  aiid  then  sends  him  back  again 
to  his  old  liouie,  with  a  letter  of  kind 
recommendation.  Why  does  St.  Paul 
act  thus  y  Why  does  he  not  counsel 
the  fugitive  to  claim  his  right  to  free- 
dom, and  defend  that  right,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  strong  hand  of  violence, 
even  unto  death  ?  Why  does  he  not 
write  to  his  disciple,  Philemon,  and  re- 
buke him  for  the  awful  sin  of  holding 
a  fellow-man  in  bondage,  and  charge  it 
upon  him,  as  a  solemn  duty,  to  emanci- 
pate his  slaves,  at  the  peril  of  his  soul. 
The  answer  is  very  plain.  S'.  Paul 
was  insph'ed,  and  knew  the  will  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,,  nnd  was  only  in- 
tent on  oleying  it.  And  who  are  we, 
ihat  in  our  modern  wisdom  presume  to 
set  aside  the  Word  of  God,  and  scorn 
the  example  of  the  divine  Redeemer, 
and  spurn  the  preaching  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  apostles,  and  invent  for  our- 
selves a  "higher  law"  than  those  holy 
Scriptures  which  are  given  to  us  as  "a 
light  to  our  feet  and  a  lamp  to  our 
paths,"  in  the  darkness  of  a  sinful  and 
polluted  world  V  Who  are  we,  that  vir- 
tually blot  out  the  language  of  the  sa- 
cred record,  and  dictate  to  the  Maj^ty 
of  heaven  what  he  shall  regard  as  sin, 
and  reward  as  duty  V  AVhoare  we,  that 
are  ready  to  trample  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  and  tear  to  shreds  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country,  and  even 
plunge  the  land  into  the  untold  horrors 
of  civil  war,  and  yet  boldly  pray  to  the 
God  of  Israel  to  bless  our  very  acts  of 
rebellion  against  his  own  sovereign  au- 
thority ?  AVoe  to  our  Union  when  the 
blind  become  the  leaders  of  the  blind  ! 
Woe  to  the  man  who  dares  to  "  strive 
against  his  Maker !" 

Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  nu- 
merous and  respectiible  friends  of  this 
popular  delusion  w^ith  a  willful  or  con- 
scious opposition  to  the  truth.  They 
are  seduced,  doubtless,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  by  the  feelings  of  a 
false  philanthropy,  which  palliates,  if  it 
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i  can  not  cxcusa,  their  dangerous  orroi 
f  Living  far  away  from  the  Southern 
States,  with  no  practical  experience  of 
the  institution,  "and  accustomed,  from 
their  childhood,  toattaclian  inordinate 
value  to  their  personal  lil^eity,  they  are 
naturally  disposed  to  compassionate 
the  negro  race,  and  to  believe  that  the 
slave  must  be  supremely  wretched  in 
his  bondage.  They  are  under  no  special 
inducement  to  "  search  the  Scriptures  " 
on  this  particular  subject,  nor  are  they 
in  general,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  accus- 
tomed to  study  the  Bible  half  as  much 
as  they  read  the  newspapers,  the  novel 
and  the  magazine.  There  they  find 
many  revolting  pictures  of  slavery,  and 
they  do  not  puuse  to  ask  the  question 
whether  they  are  just  and  faithful. 
Perhaps  a  fugitive  comes  along,  w^ho 
has  lied  from  his  master,  and  who,  in 
justification  of  himself,  will  usually 
give  a  very  distorted  statement  of  the 
facts,  even  if  he  does  not  invent  them 
altogether.  And  these  good  and  kind- 
hearted  people  believe  it  all  implicitly, 
without  ever  remembering  the  rule 
about  hearing  hoth  sides  before  we  form 
our  opinion.  Of  course,  they  sympa- 
thize warmly  wuth  the  poor,  oppressed 
African,  and  are  generously  excited  to 
hate  the  S3stem  of  slavery  with  all  their 
heart.  Then  the  eloquent  preacher 
chooses  it  for  the  favorite  topic  of  his 
oratory.  The  theme  is  well  adapted 
to  rouse  the  feelings,  and  it  is  usually 
by  no  means  diflicult  to  interest  and 
gratify  the  audience^  when  the  sup- 
posed sins  of  others,  which  they  are 
under  no  temptation  to  commit,  are 
made  the  object  of  censure.  In  duo 
time,  when  the  public  mind  is  suffi- 
ciently heated,  the  politician  lays  hold 
of  the  subject,  and  makes  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  the  watchword  of 
party.  And  finally  the  Press  follows 
in  the  wake  of  the  leaders,  and  the  fire 
is  industriously  fanned  until  it  becomes 
a  perfect  blaze  ;  while  the  admiring 
throng  surround  it  with  exultation, 
and  fancy  its  lui'id  light  to  be  fi'om 
heaven,  until  the  flames  begin  to  tlu'eat- 
en  their  own  security. 

Such  has  been  the  perilous  course 
of  our  Northern  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  The  great  majority, 
in  every  community,  are  the  creatures 
of  habit,  of  association  and  of  impulse, 
and  every  allowance  should  be  made 
for  those  errors  which  are  committed 
in  ignorance,  under  a  generous  sym- 
pathy for  what  they  suppose  to  be  the 
rights  of  man.  I  can  not,  however, 
make  the  same  apology  for  those  who 


are  professionally  pledged  to  under- 
stand and  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  On  that  class  of  our  pub- 
lic instructors,  the  present  perilous 
crisis  of  the  nation  casts  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility. Solemnly  bound  by  their 
sacred  office  to  preach  the  AVord  of 
God,  and  to  follow  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, as  the  heralds  of  "  peace  and  good- 
will to  men,**  they  seem  to  me  strange- 
ly regardless,  on  this  important  subject, 
of  their  highest  obligations.  But  it  is 
not  for  me  to  judge  them.  To  their 
own  Master,  let  them  stand  or  fall. 

I  have  promised,  however,  to  notice 
the  various  objections  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  popular  mind  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Southern  slavery,  and  to 
these  I  shall  now  proceed. 

First  on  this  list  stand  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  far  famed  Declaration  of 
Independence,  "  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
These  statements  are  here  called  "  self- 
evident  truths."  But  with  due  respect 
to  the  celebrated  names  which  are  ap- 
pended to  this  document,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  comprehend  that  they 
are  "  truths"  at  all.  In  what  respect 
are  men  "  created  equal,"  when  every 
thoughtful  person  must  be  sensible 
that  they  are  brought  into  the  world 
with  all  imaginable  diflference  in  body, 
in  mind,  and  in  every  characteristic  of 
their  social  position  ?  Notwithstand- 
ing mankind  have  all  descended  from 
one  common  parent,  yet  we  see  them 
divided  into  distinct  races,  so  strongly 
marked,  that  infidel  philosophers  insist 
on  the  impossibility  of  their  having  the 
same  ancestry.  Where  rs  the  equality 
in  iody  between  the  child  bom  with 
the  hereditary  taint  of  scrofula  or 
consumption,  and  the  infant  filled 
with  health  and  vigor  ?  Where  is  the 
equality  in  mind  between  one  who  is 
endowed  with  talent  and  genius,  and 
another  whose  intellect  borders  on 
idiocy  ?  Where  is  the  equality  in 
nocial  position  between  the  son  of  the 
Esquimaux  or  Hottentot,  and  the  heir 
of  the  American  statesman  or  British 
peer? 

Neither  am  I  able  to  admit  that  all 
men  are  endowed  with  the  unalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  because  it  is  manifest  that 
since  "  sin  entered  into  the  world  and 
death  by  sin,"  they  are  all  alienated^ 
forfeited  and  lost,  through  the  con- 
gequences    of   transgression.     Life    is 


I  alienated  not  only  by  the  sentence  ci 
the  Jaw,  but  by  innumerable  forms 
of  violence  and  accident.  Liberty  is 
alienated  not  only  by  imprisonnient, 
but  by  the  irresistible  restraints  ol 
social  bondage  to  the  will,  the  temper, 
the  prejudices,  the  customs,  or  the 
interests  of  others  ;  so  that  there  is 
hardly  an  individual  to  be  found,  even 
in  the  most  favored  community,  who 
has  really  the  liberty  of  word  and 
•action  so  confidently  asserted  as  the 
unalienable  right  of  all  men.  And  a« 
regards  the  "  pursuit  of  happiness," 
alas !  what  multitudes  alienate  their 
right  to  it,  beyond  recovery,  not  only 
in  the  cells  of  the  penitentiary,  but  in 
the  reckless  indulgence  of  their  appe- 
tites and  passions,  in  the  disgust  aris- 
ing fi-om  ill-chosen  conjugal  relations, 
in  their  associations  with  the  profligate 
and  the  vile,  in  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  sickness  and  poverty  as  the  results 
of  vice,  in  the  ruin  of  the  gambler, 
the  delirium  of  the  drunkard,  the  de- 
spair of  the  suicide,  and  in  every  other 
form  of  moral  contamination  ! 

If  it  be  said,  however,  that  the  equali- 
ty and  unalienable  rights  of  all  men, 
so  strongly  asserted  by  this  famous 
Declaration,  are  only  to  be  taken  in  a 
political  sense,  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  this  may  be  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  its  intended  meaning,  but  I 
can  not  see  how  it  removes  the  diflB- 
culty.  The  statement  is  that  "  all  men 
are  created  equal^''  and  that  "  the 
Creator  has  endowed  them  with  these 
unalitnable  rights."  Certainly  if  the 
authors  of  this  celebrated  document 
designed  to  speak  only  of  political 
rights  and  political  equality,  they 
should  not  have  thus  referred  them 
to  the  act  of  creation,  because  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  human  government,  men 
have  been  created  with  all  imaginable 
inequality,  under  slavery,  under  despot- 
ism, under  aristocracy,  under  limited 
monarchy,  under  every  imaginable 
form  of  political  strife  and  political 
oppression.  In  no  respect  whatever, 
that  I  can  discover,  has  the  Almighty 
sent  our  race  into  the  world  with  these 
imaginary  rights,  and  this  fanciful 
equality.  In  his  sight  the  whole  world 
is  sinful,  rebellious,  and  lying  under 
the  just  condemnation  of  his  violated 

'laws.  Our  original  rights,  whatever 
they  might  have  been,  are  all  forfeited 
and  gone.  And  since  the  fall,  mankind 
have  no  rights  to  claim  at  the  hand 
of  the  Creator.  Our  whole  dependence 
is  on  hiji  mercy  and  compassion.  And 
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he  dispenses  these  according  to  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  on  no 
system  of  equality  that  any  human 
eye  can  discover,  and  yet,  as  every 
(-'hristian  must  believe,  on  the  eternal 
principles  of  perfect  benevolence,  in 
union  with  impartial  justice,  and 
boundless  knowledge,  and  wisdom 
that  can  not  err. 

Where,  then,  T  ask,  did  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  find 
their  watrant  for  such  a  statement  ? 
It  was  probably  judicious  enough  to 
nail  their  propositions  ''  self-evident 
truths,"  because  it  seems  manifest  that 
no  man  can  prove  them.  To  estimate 
aright  the  vast  diversity  among  the 
races  of  mankind,  we  may  begin  with 
our  own,  the  highly  privileged  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  now  stands  at  the  head, 


although  our  ancestors  were  heathen 
barbarians  only   two   thousand  years 
ago.     From  this  we  may  go  down  the 
descending  scale  through  the  Turks, 
the  Chineee,  the  Tartars,  the  Japanese, 
the  Egyptkns,  the  Hindoos,  the  Indian 
tribes,   the  Laplanders,    the  Abyssin- 
ians,  the  A  fricans,  and  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  inagine  that  God  has   made 
them  all  eq-ial !     As  truly  might  it  be 
said  that  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  are 
equal— thaf^  all    the   mountains,    and 
seas,  and  rijers  are  equal— that  all  the 
beasts  of  the  fields  are  equal— that  all 
the  birds  of  the  air  are  equal.     The 
facts  rather  establish  the  very  contra- 
ry.    The  Doity  seems  to  take  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  a  marvelous   wealth    of 
power  through  the  rich  variety  of  all 
his  works,  so  that  no  two  individuals 
of  any  species  can  be  found  in  all  re- 
spects alike.     And  hence  we  behold  a 
grand  system  of  order  and  gradation, 
from   the  thrones,  dominions,    princi- 
palities and  powers  in  heavenly  places, 
rank  below  rank,  to  man.     And  then 
we  see  the  same  system  throughout 
our  earth  displayed  in  the  variety  of 
races,  some  higher,  some  lower  in  the 
scale — ^in  the  variety  of  governments, 
from   pure  d^ispotism  to  pure  democ- 
racy— in  the  variety  of  privilege  and 
power  among  the  subjects  of  each  gov- 
ernment, some  being  born  to  command- 
ing   authoritj    and    influence,    while 
others   are   destined    to    submit   and 
obey.     Again,  we  behold  the  system 
continued  in  the  animal  creation,  fi-om 
the  lordly  lion  down  to  the  timid  mole, 
from  the  eagle  to  the  humming  bird, 
from  the  mDnsters  of  the  deep  to  the 
sea-star  in  *ts  shell.     The  same  plan 
meets  us  ii  the  insect  tribes.     Some 
swift  and  i  owei  ful,  others  slow  and 
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weak,  some  marshaled  into  a  regular 
government— monarchy    in     the    bee- 
hive, aristocracy  in  the  ant  li ill,  while 
others,  like  the  flies,  have  no  govern- 
ment at  all.     And  in  perfect  harmony 
with  this  divine  arrangement,  the  in- 
animate creation  presents  us  with  the 
same    vast   variety.     The    canopy    of 
heaven  is  studded  with  orbs  of  light, 
all  differing   in    magnitude,  all  differ- 
ing in  radiance,  and  all  yielding  to  the 
sovereign  splendor  of  the   sun.     The 
earth  is  clothed  with  the  most  profuse 
diversity  of  vegetation,  from  the  lofty 
palm  down  to  the  humble  moss.     The 
mineral  kingdom  shines  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, iron,  copper,  and  precious  stones, 
in   all   conceivable  forms  and  colors. 
From  the  mammoth  cave  down  to  the 
minutest   crystal— from  mountains  of 
granite  down  to  the  sand   upon  the 
shore,  all  is  varied,  multiform,  unequal, 
yet  each  element  has  its  specific  use 
and  beauty,  and  the  grand  aggregate 
unites  in  the  sublime  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the 
stupendous  resources  of  that  ineffable 
Power  which  produced  the  whole. 

This     brief    and   most    inadequate 
sketch   of  the  order  of  creation  may 
serve  at  least  to  show  that  the  manifest 
inequahty  in  the  condition  of  mankind 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  is  sus- 
tained by  all  analogy.     It  is  the  will 
of  God  that  it  should  be  so,  and  no 
human  sagacity  or  effort  can  prevent 
it.      And  ih.Q  same  principle  exist"  •*» 
our  pohtical  relations.      We  may  talk 
as  we  please  of  our  equality  in  political 
rights  and  privileges,  but  in  point  of 
fact,  there  is  no  such  thing.     Amongst 
the   other  civilized   nations   it   is  not 
even  pretended.     None  of  the  great 
galaxy  of  European   governments  can 
have  a  better  title  to  it  than  England, 
yet  who   would  be  so  absurd  as  to 
claim   political   equality  in  a  land  of 
monarchy,    of    hereditary   nobles,    of 
time-honored   aristocracy  ?      The  best 
approach  to  political  equality  is  con- 
fessedly  here,    and   here   only.      Yet 
even  here,  amidst  the  glories  of  our 
universal  suffrage,   where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?     Political  equahty,  if  it  means 
any  thing,  must  mean  that  every  man 
enjoys   the     same   right   to    political 
ofBce  and  honor;  because  the  polity 
of  any  government  consists  in  its  $y8- 
tern  of  administration^  and  hence  it 
results,  of  necessity,   that  those   who 
can  not  possibly  be  admitted  to  share 
in  this  administration,  have  no  poli- 
tical equ/iUty   with   those   who   can. 
We  do,  mueed,  say  that  the  people  arn 
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totereign.  But  every  (E)ne  knovvs,  full 
vrdl,  that  the  compaj-ative  few  who 
are  qualified  to  take  the  lead,  by 
talent,  by  education,  by  natural  tact, 
tfnd  by  a  conjunction  of  favoring 
circumstances,  are  practically  sover- 
eigns over  the  people.  The  man  who 
carries  a  hod  gives  his  vote  for  the 
candidate.  The  candidate  himself  can 
do  no  more,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
mere  form  of  election.  Are  they 
therefore  politically  equal  ?  Who 
formed  the  party  to  which  the  candi- 
date belongs  ?  AVho 'ruled  the  conven- 
tion by  which  his  name  was  put  upon 
the  list  ?  Who  arranged  the  orators 
for  the  occasion  ?  Who  subsidized  the 
Press?  Had  the  poor  hodman  any 
share  in  the  operation,  any  influence, 
any  voice  whatever?  No  more  than 
the  hod  which  he  carries.  Can  any 
human  power  ever  manufacture  a 
candidate  out  of  Mm  ?  The  notion 
would  be  preposterous.  Where  then 
is  his  political  equality  ?  Even  here, 
in  our  happy  land  of  universal  sufirage, 
how  does  it  appear  that  '"'■  all  men  are 
horn  eq^iaVJ  The  proposition  is  a 
sheer  absurdity.  All  men  are  born 
unequal,^  in  body,  in  mind,  and  social 
privileges.  Their  intellectual  faculties 
are  unequal.  Their  education  is  une- 
qual. Their  associations  are  unequal. 
Their  opportunities  are  unequal.  And 
their  freedom  is  as  unreal  as  their 
equality.  The  poor  are  compelled  to 
se"^!*  the  rich,  and  the  rich  are  com- 
pel! ea  to  serve  the  poor  by  paying 
for  their  services.  The  political  party 
is  compelled  to  serve  the  leaders, 
and  the  leaders  are  compelled  to 
scheme  and  toil,  in  order  to  serve  the 
party.  The  multitude  are  dependent 
on  the  few  who  are  endowed  with 
talents  to  govern.  And  the  few  are 
dependent  on  the  multitude  for  the 
power,  without  which  all  government 
is  impossible.  From  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  social  fabric,  the  whole 
is  thus  seen  to  be  inequality  and  mxi- 
tvxil  dependence.  And  hence,  although 
they  are  free  fi-om  that  special  kind 
of  slavery  which  the  Southern  Stutes 
maintain  over  the  posterity  of  Ham, 
yet  they  are  all,  from  the  highest  to 
the  loAvest,  in  bondage  quite  as  real, 
from  which  they  can  not  escape — the 
slavery  of  circiimstances,  called,  in 
the   ordinary  language  of  the  world, 

NECESSITY. 

I  have  been,  I  fear,  unreasonably 
tedious  in  thus  endeavoring  to  show 
why  I  utterly  discard  these  famous 
propositions    of    the   Declaration    of 


Independence.  It  is  because  1  Am 
aware  of  the  strong  hold  which  they 
have  gained  over  the  ordinary  mind 
of  the  nation.  They  are  assumed  by 
thousands  upon  thousands,  as  if  they 
were  the  very  doctrines  of  divine 
truth.  And  they  are  made  the  basis 
of  the  hostile  feeling  against  the  slavery 
of  the  South,  notwithstanding  their 
total  want  of  rationality.  Yet  [  do 
not  wonder  that  such  maxims  should 
be  popular.  They  are  admirably  cal- 
culated to  gratify  the  pride  and  am- 
bition so  natural  to  the  human  heart, 
and  are  therefore  powerful  incentives 
in  the  work  of  political  revolution. 
It  was  for  this  purpose,  I  presume, 
that  they  were  introduced  in  that 
famous  document,  which  publicly  cast 
oif  the  allegiance  of  the  colonies  to  the 
British  crown.  And  the  same  doc- 
trines were  proclaimed  a  few  years 
later,  in  a  similar  service,  by  the 
French  Directory,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fai*  more  terrible  revolution.  Liberty, 
eqtuility,  and  fraternity — the  rights 
OF  MAN,, were  then  the  watchwords  of 
the  excited  populace,  while  their  insane 
leaders  published  the  decree  of  Athe- 
ism, and  a  notorious  courtesan  was 
enthroned  as  the  goddess  of  reason, 
and  the  guillotine  daily  massacred  the 
victims  of  democratic  fury,  till  the 
streets  of  Paris  ran  with  blood. 

I  do  not  state  this  fact  because  I 
desire  to  place  the  revolutions  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  France  on  the  same 
foundation,  with  respect  to  the  spirit 
or  the  mode  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted. God  forbid  that  I  should  for- 
get the  marked  features  of  contrast  be- 
tween them !  On  the  one  side,  there 
was  reUgious  reverence,  strong  piety, 
and  pure  disinterested  patriotism.  On 
the  other,  there  was  the  madness  of 
atheism,  the  brutality  of  rufBanism, 
and  the  "reign  of  terror"  to  all  that 
was  good  and  true.  In  no  one  mark 
or  character,  indeed,  could  I  deem  tha 
there  was  any  comparison  between 
them,  save  in  this :  that  the  same  false 
assumption  of  human  equality  and  hu- 
man rights  was  adopted  in  both.  Yet 
how  widely  different  was  their  result 
on  the  question  of  negro  slavery !  The 
American  revolution  produ#d  no  effect 
whatever  on  that  institution ;  while  the 
French  revolution  roused  the  slaves  of 
their  colony  in  St.  Domingo  to  a  gene- 
ral insurrection,  and  a  scene  of  barbai*- 
ous  and  cruel  butchery  succeeded,  td 
which  the  history  of  the  world  contains 
no  parallel. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  remarks 
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which  I  have  to  present  on  this  famous 
Declaration.  And  I  respectfully  ask 
my  readers  to  consider  them  maturely. 

First,  then,  it  seems  manifest,  that 
when  the  signers  of  this  document  as- 
sumed that  "  all  men  were  born  equal," 
they  did  not  take  the  negro  race  into 
account  at  all.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  author,  Mr.  Jefferson,"  was  a 
slaveholder  at  the  time,  and  continu- 
ed so  to  his  life's  end.  It  is  certain 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  other 
signers  of  the  Declaration  were  slave- 
holders likewise.  No  one  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  slavery  had  bc^n 
introduced  into  all  the  colonies  long 
before,  and  continued  to  exist  long 
after,  in  every  State  save  one.  Surely 
then,  it  can  not  be  presumed  that 
these  able  and  sagacious  men  intended 
to  stultify  themselves  by  declaring  that 
the  negro  race  had  rights,  which  nev- 
ertheless they  were  not  ready  to  give 
them.  And  yet  it  is  evident,  that  we 
must  either  impute  this  crying  injus- 
tice to  our  revolutionary  patriots,  or 
suppose  that  the  case  of  the  slaves 
was  not  contemplated. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example,  for 
we  have  a  complete  parallel  to  it  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution,  where 
the  important  phrase,  "  We,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,"  must  be  un- 
derstood with  the  very  same  limitation. 
Who  were  the  people?  Undoubted- 
ly the  free  citizens  who  voted  for  the 
Constitution,  Were  the  slaves  count- 
ed as  a  part  of  that  people  ?  By  no 
means.  The  negro  race  had  no  voice, 
no  vote,  no  influence  whatever  in  the 
matter.  Thus,  therefore,  it  seems  per- 
fectly plain  that  both  these  instru- 
ments must  b^  understood  according 
to  the  same  rule  of  interpretatioii. 
The  slaves  were  not  included  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  for  the 
same  reason  precisely  that  they  were 
not  included  amongst  the  "people" 
who  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  it  is  the  established  maxim  of 
the  law,  that  every  written  document 
must  be  understood  according  to  the 
true  intent  of  the  parties  when  it  was 
executed.  The  language  employed 
may  be  su«h  that  it  admits  of  a  differ- 
ent sense  ;  but  there  can  be  only  one 
jiLst  interpretation,  and  that  is  fixed 
unalterably  by  the  apparent  meaning 
of  its  authors  at  the  time.  On  this 
ground  alone,  therefore,  I  respectfully 
contend  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  no  claim  whatever  to  be 
considered  in  the  controversy  of  our 
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I  day.  I  have  stated,  at  some  length, 
'my  reasons  for  rejecting  its  famoaa 
propositions,  as  being  totally  fallacious 
and  untenable.  But  even  if  they  were 
ever  so  "  self-evident,"  or  capable  oif 
the  most  rigid  demonstration,  the  rule 
of  law  utterly  forbids  us  to  appeal  to 
them  in  a  sense  which  they  were  not 
I  designed  to  bear. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  it 
{  should  be  remembered  tliat  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  whether 
true  or  false,  whether  it  be  interpreted 
legally  or  illegally,  forms  no  part  of 
our  2>re8ent  system.  As  a  great  his- 
torical document,  it  stands,  and  must 
ever  stand,  prominent  before  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  it  was  put 
forth  more  than  seven  years  anterior 
to  the  Constitution.  Its  language  was 
not  adopted  in  that  Constitution,  and 
it  has  no  place  whatever  in  the  obliga- 
tory law  of  the  United  States.  When 
our  orators,  our  preachers,  and  our 
politicians,  therefore,  take  its  proposi- 
tions about  human  rights  and  human 
equality,  and  set  them  up  as  the  su- 
preme law,  overruling  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  acts  of  Congress,  which 
are  the  real  law  of  the  land,  I  can  not 
wonder  enough  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
proceeding.  And  I  doubt  whether  the 
annals  of  civilized  mankind  can  fur- 
nish a  stronger  instance  of  unmitigated 
perversity. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  those  popular  propositions, 
not  only  because  I  hold  them  to  be 
altogether  fallacious  and  untrue,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  but  further, 
because  their  tendency  is  in  direct 
contrariety  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  highest  interests  of  the 
individual  man.  For  what  is  the  un- 
avoidable effect  of  this  doctrine  of  hu- 
man equality  ?  Is  it  not  to  nourish 
the  spirit  of  pride,  envy,  and  conten- 
tion ?  To  set  the  servant  against  the 
master,  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  ignorant 
against  the  educated?  To  loosen  all 
the  bonds  and  relations  of  society, 
and  reduce  the  whole  duty  of  subor- 
dination to  the  selfish  cupidity  of  pe- 
cuniary interest,  without  an  atom  of 
respect  for  age,  for  office,  for  law,  for 
government,  for  Providence,  or  for  the 
word  of  God  ? 

I  do  not  deny,  indeed,  that  this  doc- 
trine of  equality  is  a  doctrine  of  im- 
mense power  to  urge  men  forward  in 
a  constant  struggle  for  advancement. 
Its  natural  operation  is  to  force  the 
vast  majority  into  a  ceaseless  contest 
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with  their  circumstances,  each  discon- 
tented with  his  lot,  so  long  as  he  sees 
any  one  else  above  him,  and  toiling 
with  unceasing  effort  to  rise  upon  the 
social  scale  of  wealth  and  importance, 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  can.  There  is 
no  principle  of  stronger  impulse  to 
stimulate  ambition  in  every  depart- 
ment. And  hence  arises  its  manifold 
influence  on  the  business,  the  enter- 
prise, the  commerce,  the  manufactures, 
the  agriculture,  the  amusements,  the 
fashions  and  the  political  strifes  of  our 
Northern  people,  making  them  all  rest- 
less, all  aspiring,  and  all  determined, 
rf  possible,  to  pass  their  rivals  in  the 
race  of  selfish  emulation. 

But  how  does  it  operate  on  the  order, 
the  stability,  and  the  ultimate  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation  ?  How  does  it  work 
on  the  steadfast  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  honor  and  purity  of  our  public 
oflBcers,  the  quiet  subordination  of  the 
various  classes  in  the  community,  the 
fidelity  and  submission  of  domestics, 
the  obedience  of  children,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  fanily  and  home  ?  Above  all, 
how  doHfc  it  harmonize  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  that .  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  appoints  to  every  man 
his  lot  on  earth,  and  commands  him 
to  be  satisfied  and  thankful  for  his 
portion  —  that  we  must  submit  our- 
selves to  those  who  have  the  rule  over 
us — that  we  should  obey  the  laws  and 
honor  the  magistrates  —  that  the  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  he 
that  resisteth  the  power  shall  receive 
condemnation — that  we  may  not  covet 
the  property  of  others — that  having 
food  and  raiment,  we  should  be  there- 
with content  —  that  we  must  avoid 
strife,  contention  and  railing  accusa- 
tions, and  follow  peace,  charity,  and 
good  will,  remembering  that  the  serv- 
ice of  Christ  is  the  only  perfect  free- 
dom, and  that  our  true  happiness  de- 
pends not  on  the  measure  of  our  earth- 
ly wealth,  on  social  equality,  on  honor, 
or  on  our  relative  position  in  the  com- 
munity, but  on  the  fulfillment  of  our 
personal  duty  according  to  our  lot,  in 
reUance  on  His  blessing  ? 

I  have  no  more  to  add,  with  respect 
to  this  most  popular  dogma  of  human 
equality,  and  shall  therefore  dismiss 
it,  as  fallacious  in  itself^  and  only  mis- 
chievous in  ifts  tendency.  As  it  is  the 
stronghold  of  the  ultra-abolitionist,  I 
have  devoted  a  large  space  to  its  ex- 
amination, and  trust  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  sufficiently  plain.  Happily  it 
forms  no  part  of  our  Constitution  or 
WIT  laws.     It  never  was  intended  to 


apply  to  the  queslion  of  negro  slavery 
And  it  never  can  be  so  applied  with- 
out a  total  perversion  of  its  historical 
meaning,  and  an  absolute  contrariety 
to  all  the  facts  of  humanity,  and  the 
clear  instruction  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  next  objection  to  the  Slavery  of 
the  Southern  States,  is  its  presumed 
cruelty,  because  the  refractory  slave 
is  punished  with  corporal  correction. 
But  our  Northern  law  allows  the  same 
in  the  case  of  children  and  apprentices. 
Such  was  the  established  system  in  the 
army  and  the  navy,  until  very  lately. 
The  whipping-post  was  a  fixed  institu- 
tion in  England  and  Massachusetts, 
and  its  discipline  was  administered 
even  to  free  citizens  during  the  last 
century.  Stripes,  not  exceeding  forty, 
were  appointed  to  o£fei;>ders  in  Israel 
by  divine  authority.  The  Saviour  him- 
self used  a  scourge  of  small  cords  when 
he  drove  the  money-changers  from  the 
temple.  Are  our  modern  philanthro- 
pists more  merciful  than  Christ,  and 
wiser  than  the  Almighty  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  poor  slaves 
are  treated  with  larbarity,  and  doubt- 
less it  may  sometimes  be  true,  just  as 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  even  wives 
and  children,  are  shamefully  abused 
amongst  ourselves,  in  many  instances. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  system 
of  slavery  can  not  be  specially  liable 
to  reproach  on  this  score,  because 
every  motive  of  interest  as  well  as 
moral  duty  must  be  opposed  to  it 
The  owner  of  the  horse  and  the  ox 
rarely  treats  his  brutes  with  severity. 
Why  should  he  ?  The  animals  are  Ms 
property,  and  he  knows  that  they 
must  be  kindly  and  carefully  used,  Lf 
he  would  derive  advantage  from  their 
labor.  .Much  more  must  the  master 
of  the  slave  be  expected  to  treat  him 
with  all  fairness  and  afiection,  because 
here  there  are  human  feelings  to  be 
influenced,  and  if  the  servant  be  not 
contented  and  attached,  not  only  will 
he  work  unwillingly,  but  he  may  be 
converted  into  an  enemy  and  an  aren- 
ger.  When  the  master  is  a  Christian, 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  as  laid 
down  by  St.  Paul,  will  operate,  ol 
course,  in  favor  of  the  slave.  But 
even  when  these  are  wanting,  the  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  prudence  remain. 
And  hence  I  can  not  doubt  that  the 
examples  of  barbarity  must  be  exceed- 
ingly few,  and  ought  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  the  general  rule,  but  as  the  rare 
exceptions.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  I 
see  no  reason  to  deny  the  statement  of 
our  Southern  friends,  that  their  slares 
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«"©  the  happiest  laborers  in  the  world. 
'A  aeir  wants  ai  e  all  provided  for  by 
tlioir  master.  Their  families  are  sure 
uf  a  home  and  maintenance  for  hfe. 
In  sickness  they  are  kindly  nursed, 
la  old  age  they  are  aifectionately  sup- 
ported. They  are  relieved  from  all 
anxiety  for  the  future.  Their  religious 
privileges  are  generously  accorded  to 
them.  Their  work  is  light.  Their  ho- 
lidays are  numerous.  And  hence  the 
strong  affection  which  they  usually 
manifest  toward  their  master,  and  the 
earnest  longing  which  many,  who  were 
persuaded  to  become  fugitives,  have 
been  known  to  express,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  return. 

The  third  objection  is,  that  slavery 
must  be  a  sin^  because  it  leads  to  im- 
moraliiy.  Bu|  where  is  the  evidence 
of  this  ?  I  dispute  not  against  the 
probability  and  even  the  certainty  that 
there  are  instances  of  licentiousness 
enough  among  slaveholders,  just  as 
there  are  amongst  those  who  vilify 
them.  It  would  be  a  difficult,  if  not 
an  impossible  task,  however,  to  prove 
that  there  is  more  immorality  amongst 
the  slaves  themselves,  than  exists 
amongst  the  lower  class  of  freemen. 
In  Sabbath-breaking,  profane  cursing 
and  swearing,  gambling,  drunkenness 
and  quarreling — in  brutal  abuse  of 
wives  and  children,  in  rowdyism  and 
obscenit}',  in  the  vilest  excesses  of 
shameless  prostitution  —  to  say  noth- 
ing of  organized  bands  of  counterfeit- 
ers, thieves  and  burglars  —  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  not  more  offenses 
against  Christian  morality  committed 
in  the  single  city  of  New- York  than 
•-an  be  found  amongst  the  slave  popu- 
ation  of  all  the  fifteen  States  together. 
The  fact  would  rather  seem  ta  be  that 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  slavery, 
as  a  general  rule,  must  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  an  effectual  check  upon  the 
worst  kinds  of  immorality.  And  there- 
fore this  charge,  so  often  brought 
against  it,  stands  entirely  unsupport- 
ed either  by  positive  proof  or  by  ra- 
.  tional  probability. 

The  fourth  objection  is  advanced  by 
a  multitude  of  excellent  people,  who 
are  shocked  at  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, because  it  involves  the  principle 
oS  property  in  man.  Yet  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
so  disgusts  them.  No  slaveholder  pre- 
tends that  this  property  extends  any 
farther  Ihan  the  right  to  the  labor  of 
the  slave.  It  is  obvious  to  the  slightest 
reflection  that  slavery  can  not  bind  the 
intellect  or  the  souL  These,  which 
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properly  constitute  tne  man,  are  free, 
in  their  own  nature,  from  all  human 
restraint.  But  to  have  a  property  in 
hurnxin  lahor,  under  some  form,  is  an 
essential  element  in  all  the  work  of 
civilized  society.  The  toil  of  one  is 
pledged  for  the  service  of  another  in 
every  rank  of  life ;  and  to  the  extent 
thus  pledged,  both  parties  have  a  pro- 
perty in  each  other.  The  parent  es- 
pecially has  an  established  proj)erty 
in  the  labor  of  his  child  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  has  the  further 
power  of  transferring  this  property  to 
another,  by  articles  of  apprenticeship. 
But  this,  it  may  be  said,  ends  when 
the  child  is  of  age.  True ;  because 
the  law  presumes  him  to  be  then 
fitted  for  freedom.  Suppose,  however, 
that  he  belonged  to  an  inferior  race 
which  the  law  did  not  presume  to  he 
fitted  for  freedom  at  any  ag€.,  what 
good  reason  could  be  assigned  against 
the  continuance  of  the  property  ?  Such, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  >case  of  the  negro.  God,  in  his 
wisdom  and  providence,  caused  the 
patriarch  Noah  to  predict  that  he 
should  be  the  servant  of  servants  to 
the  posterity  of  Japhet.  And  the 
same  almighty  Ruler,  ^ who  alone  pos- 
sesses the  power,  has  wonderfully 
adapted  the  race  to  their  condition. 
For  every  candid  observer  agrees  that 
the  negro  is  happier  and  better  as  a 
slave  than  as  a  free  man,  and  no  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  would  acknowledge  that  the  int 
tellect  of  the  negro  is  equal  to  his  own. 
There  have  been  philosophers  and 
physiologists  who  contended  that  the 
African  race  were  not  strictly  entitled 
to  be  called  men  at  all,  but  were  a  sort 
of  intermediate  link  between  the  ba- 
boon and  the  human  being.  And  this 
notion  is  still  maintained  by  some  at 
the  present  day.  For  myself,  however, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  repudiate  the  doc- 
trine with  my  whole  heart.  The  Scrip- 
tures show  me  that  the  negro,  like  aD 
other  races,  descends  from  Noah,  and 
I  hold  him  to  be  a  man  and  a  brother. 
But  though  he  be  ray  brother.,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  my  equal.  Equali- 
ty can  not  be  found  on  earth  between 
the  brothers  even  in  one  little  family. 
In  the  same  house,  one  brother  usually 
obtains  a  mastery  over  the  rest,  and 
sometimes  rules  them  with  a  pa'fecl 
despotism.  In  England,  the  elder 
brother  inherits  the  estate,  and  the 
younger  brothers  take  a  lower  rank, 
by  the  slavery  of  circumstances.     Th« 
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©West  RW\  of  the  royal  family  is  in  due 
feiaa  the  king,  and  his  brothers  forth- 
with become  his  subjects.  Why  should 
not  the  same  principle  obtain  in  the 
races  of  mankind,  if  the  Almighty  has 
so  willed  it?  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  king,  why  should  not  the  African 
race  be  subject,  and  subject  in  that 
way  for  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and 
in  which  it  may  be  more  safe,  more 
useful,  and  more  happy  than  in  any 
other  which  has  yet  been  opened  to  it, 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  ? 

I  know  that  there  may  be  exceptions, 
now  and  then,  to  this  intellectual  infe- 
riority of  the  negro  race,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  very  difficult  to  £nd 
one,  unless  the  intermixture  of  supe- 
rior blood  has  operated  to  change  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  individual. 
For  all  such  cases  the  master  may  pro- 
vide by  voluntary  emancipation,  and  it 
is  notorious  that  this  emancipation  has 
been  cheerfully  given  in  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  instances,  in  the 
majority  of  which  the  gift  of  liberty  has 
failed  to  benefit  the  negro,  and  has,  on 
the  contrary,  sunk  him  far  lower,  in  his 
social  position.  But  no  reflecting  man 
can  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
slaves,  amounting  to  nearly  four  mil- 
lions, are  qualified  for  freedom.  And 
therefore  it  is  incomparably  better  for 
them  to  remain  under  the  government 
of  their  masters,  who  are  likely  to  pro- 
ride  for  them  so  much  more  beneficially 
than  they  could  provide  for  themselves. 

The  difference  then,  between  the 
power  of  the  Northern  parent  and  the 
Southern  slaveholder,  is  reduced  to 
this,  namely,  that  the  master  has  a 
property  in  the  labor  of  Ms  slave  for 
life,  instead  of  having  it  only  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  because  the  law  regards 
the  negro  as  being  always  a  child  in  un- 
derstanding, requiring  a  superior  mind 
to  govern  and  direct  him.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  slave  has  just  as  really 
^  property  for  life  in  his  master^s  sup- 
port and  protection,  and  this  property 
is  secured  to  him  by  the  same  law,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  in  the  helpless- 
ness of  old  age,  as  well  as  in  the  days 
of  youthful  vigor,  including,  besides,  a 
'  comfortable  maintenance  for  his  wife 
and  family.  Can  any  rational  judg- 
ment devise  a  fairer  equivalent  ? 

The  fifth  objection,  which  often 
meets  the  Northern  ear,,  proceeds  from 
the  overweening  value  attached,  in  our 
age  and  country,  to  the  name  of  liberty, 
since  it  is  common  to  call  it  the  dearest 
right  of  man,  and  to  esteem  its  loss  as 
the  greatest  possible  calamity.     Hence 


I  we  frequently  find  persons  who  imagine 
that  the  whole  argument  is  triumphant' 
ly  settled  by  the  question:  "^om 
would  you  like  to  he  a  slave .?" 

In  answer  to  this  very  puerile  inter- 
rogatory, I  should  say  that  whethei 
any  condition  in  life  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  loss  or  an  advantage,  depends  en- 
tirely on  circumstances.  Suppose,  foi 
example,  that  the  Mayor  of  New- York 
should  ask  one  of  its  merchant  princes ; 
"  How  would  you  like  to  be  a  police- 
man ?"  I  doubt  whether  the  question 
might  not  be  taken  for  an  insult,  and 
some  words  of  indignation  would  pro- 
bably be  uttered  in  reply.  But  sup- 
pose that  the  same  question  were  ad- 
dressed to  an  Irish  laborer,  with  what 
feelings  would  he  receive  it  ?  Assur- 
edly with  those  of  gratitude  and  plea- 
sure. The  reason  of  the  difference  is 
obvious,  because  the  employment 
which  would  be  a  degradation  to  the 
one,  offers  promotion  and  dignity  to 
the  other.  In  like  manner,  slavery,  to 
an  individual  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
which  occupies  so  high  a  rank  in  hu- 
man estimation,  would  be  a  debasement 
not  to  be  thought  of  with  patience  for 
a  moment.  And  yet,  to  the  Guinea 
negro,  sunk  in  heathen  barbarism,  it 
would  be  a  happy  change  to  place  him 
in  the  hands  of  a  Southern  master. 
Even  now,  although  the  slaves  have  no 
idea  of  the  pagan  abominations  from 
which  their  forefathers  were  taken,  it  - 
is  notorious  that  they  usually  value 
their  privileges  as  being  far  superior  to 
the  condition  of  the  free  negroes  around 
them,  and  prefer  the  certainty  of  protec- 
tion and  support  for  life  to  the  hazards 
of  the  liberty  on  which  the  abolitionist 
advises  them  to  venture.  How  much 
more  would  they  prize  their  present 
lot,  if  they  understood  that,  were  it  not 
for  this  very  institution  of  slavery,  they 
would  be  existing  in  the  darkest  idola- 
try and  licentiousness  among  the  sav- 
ages of  Africa,  under  the  despotic  King 
of  Dahomey,  destitute  of  every»  secu- 
rity for  earthly  comfort,  and  deprived 
of  all  religious  hope  for  the  world  to 
come! 

If  men  would  reflect  maturely  on 
the  subject,  they  would  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  liberty  is  a  blessing  to 
those,  and  only  those,  who  are  able  to 
use  it  wisely.  There  are  thousands  in 
our  land,  free  according  to  law,  but  so 
enslaved  to  vice  and  the  misery  conse- 
quent on  vice,  that  it  would  be  a  mer- 
cy to  place  them,  supposing  it  were 
possible,  under  the  rule  of  some  other 
wilL  stronger  and  better  than  their 
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^mu  As  H  IF,  they  are  in  bondage  to 
SSita-i,  riohvithstanding  their  imaginary 
frevuom  ;  and  they  do  his  bidding,  not 
meifciy  in  the  work  of  the  body,  but  m 
tht  Mr  ^^'orse  slavery  of  the  soul. 
Strlti.y  speaking,  however,  the  freest 
mai^  un  earth  has  no  absolute  liberty, 
foi  this  belongs  alone  to  God,  and  is 
not  giren  to  any  creatura.  And  hence 
it  is,  the  glory  of  the  Christian  to  be 
the  f'Ond  servant  of  the  divine  Redeem- 
er who  "  bought  us  to  himself  with  his 
own  precious  blood."  The  service  of 
Christ,  as  saith  the;  Apostle,  is  "tne 
only  perfect  freedom."  All  who  refuse 
that  service,  are  slaves  of  necessity  to 
other  masters ;  slaves  to  Mammon ; 
slaves  to  ambition;  slaves  to  lust; 
slaves  to  intemperance ;  slaves  to  a 
thousand  forms  of  anxious  care  and 
perplexity ;  slaves  at  best  to  pride  and 
worldly  decorum,  and  slaves  to  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol. And  they  are  compelled  to  labor 
without  ceasing  under  some  or  all  of 
these  despotic  rulers,  at  the  seeret  will 
of  that  spiritual  task^master,  whose 
bondage  does  not  end  at  death,  but 
continues  to  eternity. 

The  sixth  objection  arises  from  the 
fact  that  slavery  separates  the  husband 
from  the  wife  and  the  parents  from  the 
children.  Undoubtedly  it  sometimes 
does  so,  from  necessity.  Before  we 
adutit  this  fact,  however,  as  an  argu- 
meijt  against  slavery,  it  is  only  fair  to 
inquire  whether  the  same  separation 
do  not  take  place,  perhaps  quite  as  fre- 
quently, amongst  those  who  call  them- 
selves free.  The  laboring  man  who  has 
a  larg«  family  is  always  obliged  to 
separate  from  his  children,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  support  them  in  his 
humble  home.  They  are  sent  to  ser- 
vice, therefore,  one  to  this  master  and 
another  to  that,  or  bound  as  appren- 
tices, as  the  case  may  be,  and  thus 
the  domestic  relations  are  superseded 
by  strangers,  for  the  most  part  beyond 
recovcfry.  So  among  the  lower  orders, 
the  husbands  are  separated  from  their 
wives  by  the  same  necessity.  How 
many,  even  of  the  better  classes,  have 
left  their  homes  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  gold  regions !  How  many  in  Europe 
have  abandoned  their  families  for  Aus- 
t»^iia,  or  the  United  States,  or  the  Cana- 
rtas  (  How  many  desert  them  from 
I'A'e  wickedness  —  a  crime  which  can 
L^aiv  happen  under  the  Southern  sys- 
te-fru .  But  above  all,  how  constantly 
aofe!j  this  separation  take  place  amongst 
our  soldiers  and  sailors,  so  that  neither 
vax  nor  foreign  commerce  could  be  car 
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I  ried  on  at  all  without  it !  AJI  tkcte 
are  borne  by  freemen,  under  the  Jtlavt- 
ry  of  circumstances.  Is  it  wise  to  de- 
claim against  this  necessity  in  one 
form,  when  we  are  forced  to  submit  to 
it  in  so  many  other  kinds  of  the  same 
infliction? 

There  is  only  one  other  argument 
which  occurs  to  me,  requiring  notice, 
and  that  is  based  upon  the  erroneous 
notion  that  the  laws  of  God,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  allowed  polygamy 
as  well  as  slavery  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  legislation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  of  no  authority  upon  the 
subject,  but  as  the  Gospel  did  away 
the  first,  so  also  it  should  do  away  the 
other. 

The  facts  hefre  are  misunderstood, 
and  the  inference  is  without  any  real 
foundation.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter 
as  it  is  explained  by  the  Saviour  him- 
self, "  The  Pharisees  came  to  him, 
tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him :  Is 
it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his 
wife  for  every  cause?  And  he  an- 
swered and  said  unto  them:  Have  ye 
not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at 
the  beginning  made  them  male  and  fe- 
male ;  and  said,  for  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shali[ 
be  one  flesh  ?  Wherefore  they  ar  ' 
more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  "W  ■ 
therefore,  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder.  They  say  unto 
him :  Why  did  Moses  then  command 
to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and 
put  her  away  ?  He  saith  unto  them  : 
Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  j'our 
hearts,  suSered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so.  And  I  say  unto  3-ou,  Whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it 
be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  an- 
other, committeth  adultery,  and  whoso 
marrieth  her  that  is  put  away,  doth 
commit  adultery."     (Matt  19  :  3-9.) 

Now,  here   our   Lord    plainly   lays 
down  the  original  law  of  marriage,  re- 
ferring  expressly  to  Adam  and  Eve, 
one  man  and  one  woman,  declared  to      ^ 
be  one  flesh,  and  adding  the  command,      \ 
What  Qod  huth  joiiied  together  let  no      ' 
man  put  asunder.     But  it  is  evident  „ 
that  polygamy  must,  of  necessity,  in- 
terfere with   this  divine  union.     The 
twain  C2ia  no  longer  be  one  flesh,  when 
another  wife  is  brought  between  them, 
because  the  new  wife  must  deprive  the 
former  one  of  her  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges,  and  the  husband  destroys 
the  very  unity  which  God  designed  in 
jsining  them  together.     The  doctrine 
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of  OviF  Sav.our,  therefore,  restores  the 
luw  r^f  marriage  to  its  original  sanctity, 
Aij'l  >:he  apostles,  accordingly,  alwa3^s 
speaK  of  the  wife  in  the  singular  nnm- 
Der,  in  no  instance  appearing  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  the  Christ- 
ian having  more  wives  than  one,  while, 
in  the  case  of  a  bishop,  St.  Paul  speci- 
fies it  as  an  essential  condition  that 
he  shall  be  ''  the  husband  of  one  wife." 
(1  Tim.  3  :  2.) 

But  how  had  the  chosen  people  been 
allowed  for  so  many  centuries  to  prac- 
tice polygamy,  and  divorce  their  wives 
for  the  slightest  cause  ?  Our  Lord  .ex- 
plains it  by  saying  that  Moses  suffered 
them  to  put  away  their  wives  "because 
)f  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  The 
special  questions  addressed  to  him  b)' 
the  Pharisees,  did  not,  indeed,  refer  to 
polygamy,  but  only  to  the  liberty  of 
divorce,  for  at  that  time  it  should  seem 
that  the  practice  of  polygamy  had  well 
nigh  ceased  in  Judea^  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  countenanced  by  the  Jewish 
laws  at  this  day.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, is  precisely  the  same  in  the  two 
c««ses.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
wife  and  desire  for  another,  were  the 
cause  of  action  in  both  ;  and  when  the 
husband  did  not  wish  to  be  burdened 
by  the  murmurs  or  the  support  of  his 
oJd  companion,  he  would  naturally  pre- 
fer to  send  her  away,  in^rder  to  make 
room  for  her  successor.  AVe  see,  then, 
how  readily  this  facility  of  divorce  be- 
came the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  of 
that  day  sought  for  the  gratification  of 
their  capricious  attachments,  instead  of 
the  more  expensive  and  troublesome 
-system  of  polygamy.  And  hence  our 
Lord  applied  the  remedy,  where  it  was 
specially  required,  by  forbidding  di- 
vorces unless  for  the  weightiest  cause, 
such  as  adultery.  Yet  this  was  no 
change  in  the  divine  arrangement, 
which  had  been  the  same  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  expressly  -declares,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  latitude  assumed 
by  the  Israelites  was  an  indulgence 
granted  hy  Moses,  on  account  of  "  the 
'hardness  of  their  heaits."  And  this 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  au 
thoritativc  decree  of  the  Almighty. 

It  is  surely  therefore  manifest,  from 
this  language  of  our  Saviour,  that  God 
had  never  given  any  direct  sanction 
to  polygaimy.  Doubtless,  as  we  must 
infer  from  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  had  become  common  among 
the  Israelites,  who,  supposing  them- 
selves justified  by  the  case  of  Jacob, 
bad  probably  adopted  it  in  so  many 
instances  'that  Moses  did  not  think  it 


safe  or  prudent  to  put  it  down,  lest 
worse  evils  might  follow,  unless  he  was 
constrained  to  do  so  by'  the  positive 
command  of  the  Almighty.  All  that 
can  be  truly  stated,  therefoie,  is,  that  no 
such  positive  command  was  given,  and 
the  Deity  left  the  human  law-giver  to 
use  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  question, 
according  to  the  st«atement  of  our  Lord, 
which  must  be  conclusive  to  every 
Christian.  And  hence  we  may  per- 
ceive, at  once,  that  the  case  is  in  no 
respect  parallel  to  that  of  slavery.  For 
here  the  Almighty  caused  his  favored 
servant  Noah  to  predict  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham  should  be  the  servants 
of  servants,  under  the  descendants  of 
Shem  and  Japhet.  He  recognized  the 
bondman  and  the  bondmaid  in  the  ten 
commandments.  He  laid  down  the 
positive  law  to  Israel  that  they  should 
buy  the  children  of  the  heathen  that 
were  round  about  them,  and  of  the 
strangers  who  dwelt  in  their  land,  to 
sei-ve  them  and  their  famihes  forever. 
The  Saviour,  when  he  appeared,  made 
no  allusion  to  the  subject,  but  plainly 
declared  that  he  had  not  come  to  de- 
stroy the  law.     The  first  church  of  be- 
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for  the  law.  And  St.  Paul  preached 
obedience  to  the  slaves  among  the  Gen- 
tile churches,  and  sent  a  converted 
slave  back  to  his  Christian  master. 

Where,  then,  is  the  resemblance  be- 
tween these  cases  ?  In  the  matter  of 
divorce  and  polygamy,  the  Deity  is 
silent,  leaving  them  to  the  ^discretion 
of  Moses,  until  the  Messiah  should 
come.  But  in  regard  to  the  slavery 
of  Ham's  posterity,  he  issues  his  com- 
mands distinctly.  And  the  Saviour 
disclaims  the  intention  to  repeal  the 
laws  of  his  heavenly  Father,  while  he 
asserts  the  original  design  of  marriage, 
and  his  inspired  Apostle  gives  express 
sanction  to  slavery,  and  speaks  of  the 
one  husband  and  the  one  wife,  in  di- 
rect accordance  with  the  word  of  his 
divine  Master.  Here,  therefore,  it  is 
plain  that  the  cases  are  altogether  un- 
like, and  present  a  contrast,  rathei 
than  a  comparison. 

We  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  church  was  in  harmony  with 
Lhis,  for  polygamy  was  never  permit- 
ted, nor  divorces  for  trifling  causes, 
while  slavery  was  allowed,  as  being 
perfectly  lawful,  so  long  as  the  slave 
was  treated  with  justice  and  kindness. 
The  ancient  canons  sometimes  advert 
to  the  mode  in  which  slaves  might  be 
corrected.  Bishops  and  clergy  held 
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slaves.  In  later  times,  bondmen  and  I 
loi.ihniids  were  in  the  service  of  con- 
vents and  monasteries.  And  no  scru- 
pi4  was  entertained  upon  the  sahiject 
until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  new  light  burst  forth  which  now 
dazzles  the  eyes  of  so  many  worthy 
people,  and  bhnds  them  not  only  to 
the  plain  statements  of  Scriptures,  but 
to  the  interests  of  national  unity  and 
peace. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  examined  the 
Various  topics  embraced  in  your  inqui- 
ry', and  the  conclusion  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  must  be  suffi 
ciently  manifest.  The  slavery  of  the 
Ufcgro  race,  as  maintained  in  the  South- 
ein  States,  appears  to  me  fully  author- 
ised both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which,  as  the  written  Word  of 
God,  afford  the  only  infalUble  standard 
oi  moral  rights  and  obligations.  That 
very  slavery,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
has  raised  the  negro  incomparably 
higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  only  instru- 
mentality through  which  the  heathen 
posterity  of  Ham  have  been  raised  at 
aU.  Out  of  that  slavery  has  arisen 
t  le  interesting  colony  of  Liberia,  plant- 
c  i  by  slaveholders,  to  be  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  their  emancipated  bondmen, 
and  destined,  as  I  hope,  to  be  a  rich 
benefit,  in  its  future  growth  and  in- 
fluence, to  Africa  and  to  the  world.  I 
do  not  forget,  and  I  trust  that  I  do  not 
undervalue,  the  missionary  work  of 
England  and  our  own  land,  in  that  be- 
nighted continent.  But  I  beUeve  that 
the  numter  of  negroes  Christianized 
and  civilized  at  the  South,  through  the 
system  of  slavery,  exceeds  the  product 
of  those  missionary  labors,  in  a  pro- 
portion of  thousands  to  one.  And 
thus  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
are  vindicated  in  the  sanction  which  his 
word  has  given,  and  the  sentence  origi- 
joally  pronounced  on  Canaan  as  a  curse 
a  IS  been  converted  into  a  blessing. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  whole 
ground  covered  by  your  kind  applica- 
tion, and  would  only  here  repeat  that 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  which  lies 
ftt  the  root  of  all  our  prestnt  difficul- 
ties, I  have  obeyed  the  rule  of  conscience 
and  of  duty,  in  opposition  to  my  habits, 
my  prejudices,  and  my  sympathies,  all 
of  which  would  tend  strongly  to  the 
other  side.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
am  no  politician.  More  than  forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  ceased  even 
to  attend  the  polls.  But  as  a  Christian, 
I  am  bound  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Ui«  apostles  for  my  guide.  And  *»  a 
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citizen,  T  am  bound  to  sustain  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
fend those  principles  of  law,  and  order, 
and  friendly  comity,  which  every  State 
should  faithfully  regard  in  its  relations 
to  the  i-est.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time 
that  I  have  expressed  my  opinions.  In 
a  lecture  at  Buffalo,  published  in  1850, 
and  again  in  a  volume  entitled  I'he 
American  Citizen,  printed  by  Pudney 
&  Russell,  in  1857,  I  set  forth  the  same 
views  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  add- 
ing, however,  a  plan  for  its  gradual  abo- 
lition, whenever  the  South  should  con- 
sent, and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Government  could  aid  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. Sooner  or  later,  I  believe  that 
some  measure  of  that  character  must 
be  adopted.  But  it  belongs  to  the 
slave  States  themselves  to  take  the  lead 
in  such  a  movement.  And  meanwhile, 
their  legal  rights  and  their  natural  feel- 
ings must  be  respected,  if  we  would 
hope  for  unity  and  peace. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  say,  that 
I  am  perfectly  aware  how;  distasteful 
my  s(!ntiiiicrts  raust  be,  on  this  very 
serious  question,  to  the  great  majority 
of  my  respected  fellow-citizens,  in  the 
region  where  divine  Providence  hap 
cast  my  lot.  It  would  assuredly  be  far 
more  agreeable  if  I  could  conscientious- 
ly conform  to  the  opinions  of  my 
friends,  to  ^hose  ability,  sincerity, 
and  zeal  I  am  ready  to  give  all  just 
commendation.  But  it  would  be  mere 
moral  cowardice  in  me  to  suppress 
what  I  beheve  to  be  the  truth,  for 
the  sake  of  popularity.  It  can  not  be 
long  before  I  shall  stand  at  the  tribunal 
of  that  Almighty  and  unerring  Judge, 
who  has  given  us  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures to  be  our  supreme  directory  in 
every  moral  and  religious  duty.  My 
gray  hairs  admonish  me  that  I  may 
soon  be  called  to  give  an  account  of 
my  stewardship.  And  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  sentence  which  He  will  pro- 
nounce upon  an  honest  though  humble 
effort  to  sustain  the  authority  of  His 
Word,  in  just  alliance  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  peace,  and  the  public 
welfare  of  my  country. 

With  the  fervent  prayer  that  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom,  unity,  and  fraternal 
kindness  may  guide  our  National  Con- 
gress, the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  sovereign  will  of  oui 
whole  people,  to  a  happy  accommoda- 
tion of  every  existing  ditiiculty, 

I  remain,  with  great  regard, 
Your  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
Buinop  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermooi 
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Henry  Laurens  was  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1779.  In  1780  ho 
was  sent  as  Minister  to  Holland.  On  his  way  he  was  captvired,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  of  London  for  fourteen  months.  V/hen  Lord  Shelbume  became  Premier, 
Laurens  was  brought  up,  on  Habeas  Corpus,  and  released.  After  his  release,  he  was 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  respect  by  the  British  authorities.  He  dined  with 
Lord  Shelburne.  After  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries.     Lord  Shelbume  remarked: 

"I  AM  SOSR-?  FOR  YOUR  PEOPLE."  "  WHiJ  SO?"  ASKED  LAUBEK'S. 
"THEY  WILL  LOSE  TKE  HABEAS  CORPUS,"  "WAS  THE  REPLY.  "LOSE 
THE  HABEAS  CORPUS!"  SAID  LAURENS.  "YES,"  SAID  LORD  SHELBURNE. 
"WE  PURCHASED  IT  WITH  CENTURIES  OP  WRANGLING,  MANY  YEARS 
OP  FIGHTING,  AND  HAD  IT  CONFIRMED  BY  AT  LEAST  FIFTY  ACTS  OP 
PAB2LIAMENT.  ALL  THIS  TAUGHT  THE  NATION  ITS  VALUE;  AND  IT  IS 
SO  INGRAINED  INTO  THEIR  CREED,  AS  THE  VERY  FOUNDATION  OP 
THEIR  LIBERTY,  THAT  NO  MAN  OR  PART'S  WTLL  EVER  DARE  TRAMPLB 
ON  IT.  YOUR  PEOPLE  WILL  PICK  IT  UP,  AND  ATTEMPT  TO  USE  IT; 
BUT,  HAVING  COST  THEM  NOTHING,  THEY  WILL  NOT  KNOW  HOW  TO 
APPRECIATE  IT.  AT  THE  FIRST  GREAT  INTERNAL  FEUD  THAT  YOU 
HAVE,  THE  MAJORITY  WILL  TRAMPLE  UPON  IT,  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
WILL    PERMIT  IT    TO    BE    DONE,  AND    SO  WILL    GO   YOUR   LIBERTY!" 

Published  Journal  of  Henry  Lauren*^ 
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SPEECH    OF   MR.    PUGH. 


Fellow-Citizens  :  For  some  weeks, 
and  until  the  execution  of  his  sentence 
of  banishment,  I  discharged  the  duty  of 
counsel  to  the  gentleman  you  have  just 
nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  I 
did  not  agree  with  him,  and  do  not  now 
agree,  as  to  some  questions  of  policy  or 
expediency  connected  with  the  civil  war 
in  which  we  are  engaged ;  I  have  not 
thought  it  possible  to  conclude  terms  of 
peace  by  which  our  difference  with  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  could  be 
reconciled  or  satisfactorily  adjusted; 
but  I  regard  the  alternative  of  war  or 
peace  as  the  highest  problem  of  states- 
manship —  a  problem  which  can  not  be 
solved  wisely,  or  even  understandingly, 
without  absolute  freedom  in  its  discus- 
sion. Not  only  as  partisans,  therefore, 
but  as  citizens,  we  need  and  must  insist 
upon  liberty  of  speech.  That  liberty 
has  been  denied  to  Clement  L.^  Vallaii- 
digham;  for  attempting  to  exercise  what 
was,  in  the  circumstances,  my  right  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  has  been  ruthlessly 
seized,  imprisoned,  and,  at  length,  forced 
into  exile.  His  right,  I  say,  was  your 
right  and  mme;  his  injury  is  our  injury; 
the  outrage  committed  on  him  was  and 
is  an  outrage  committed  on  every  one  of 
us.  I  implore  you  thus  to  regard  it. 
("We  do!"  "we  do!") 

I  exhort  you  to  make  his  cause — the 
cause  of  a  brave,  honest,  persecuted, 
heroic  man  —  your  cause  also.  ("  We 
will !"  "  We  will !")  In  the  many  hours 
during  which  it  was  my  duty  to  be  with 
him,  and  to  consult  of  the  probabilities 
of  his  fate,  I  never  saw  his  cheek  blanch 
nor  his  eye  quail ;  I  never  knew  him  to 
Bwerve  for  one  instant  from  a  resolution 
to  maintain,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
him,  that  essential  doctrine  of  all  free 


governments,  the  right  of  every  citizen 

to  express  his  opinion  respecting  public 
affairs,  without  hindrance  or  fear  of  mil- 
itary dictation.     (Cheers.) 

The  question  of  prosecuting  this  war, 
or  concluding  peace,  can  not  be  decided 
intelligently  until  the  people  have  heard 
both  sides.  I  am  not  prepared,  for  one, 
to  say  whether  war  or  peace.  ("Peace!" 
"  Peace  !")  You  may  be  wiser  than  I 
am ;  but  I  never  will  undertake  to  de- 
cide a  question  of  that  magnitude  with- 
out hearing  it  fully  discussed.  And  as 
to  any  idea  of  public  discussion,  or  ol 
exercising  any  right  as  freemen,  while 
under  the  dominion  of  martial  law — 
while  General  Burnside's  Order  No.  38 
can  be  enforced  upon  us  —  that  is  utter- 
ly ridiculous.  I  Imow  not  the  character 
of  the  resolutions  to  be  brought  before 
the  Convention ;  but  if  my  advice  should 
be  taken,  they  will  be  very  short,  and 
simple,  and  to  this  effect :  That  we  can 
decide  no  question  of  war  or  peace  until 
we  have  regained  our  liberty.  The 
right  of  the  people  to  debate  the  affairs 
of  their  government,  is  paramount  in 
importance  to  all  other  questions.  If 
Mr.  Yallandigham  can  satisfy  me  that 
tendering  an  armistipe  to  the  Confeder- 
ate States  will  resu{  in  terms  of  honor- 
able peace — in  terms  by  which  the  union 
of  the  North  and  the  South  may  be  re- 
stored—  I  am  ready  to  join  him  with 
heart  and  with  hand;  but  how  can  I 
pronounce  any  opinion  until  I  have  heard 
his  argument  and  his  presentation  of 
facts  and  circumstances  ?  Therefore, 
when  the  President  or  any  military  offi- 
cer, general  or  corporal,  declares  that 
Mr.  Yallandigham  shall  not  speak — shall 
not  tell  me  what  he  knows,  or  what  he 
thinks  best  for  the  interest  of  the  repub 
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ac — I  say,  at  once,  it  is  farcical  to  pre- 
tend that  we  live  under  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  North 
is  not  responsible  for  this  unhappy  di- 
vision and  this  most  disastrous  war. 
Our  adversaries  of  the  Republican  party, 
now  in  office,  are  responsible.  I  know 
that  slaves  and  suppliants,  pretending 
once  to  have  been  with  us,  give  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  asserting  that  the 
South  would  not  accept  any  reasonable 
terms  of  compromise ;  but  I  know,  upon 
the  other  hand,  that  war  might  have 
been  avoided — that  all  difficulties  might 
have  been  adjusted  —  that  the  Union 
might  have  been  maintained  in  its  orig- 
inal integrity  —  had  not  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  refused — constantly,  persistently, 
stubbornly  refused — any  terms  w^hatso- 
ever.  It  is  no  matter  of  opinion  with 
me  ;  for  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  at 
that  time,  and  familiar  witli  the  transac- 
tions of  which  I  speak.  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  supporters  were  entreated,  ear- 
nestly entreated,  as  well  as  warned,  not 
to  launch  this  country  into  the  vortex  of 
civil  war ;  but  they  scorned  all  entreat- 
ies and  laughed  at  all  advice,  distinctly 
declaring  that  they  could  and  Avould 
maintain  the  Union  by  virtue  of  the 
sword  alone.  They  challenged  that  re- 
sponsibility —  not  with  doubt  or  even 
hesitation,  but  with  supreme  compla- 
cency, and  with  the  utmost  confidence 
in  themselves.  For  one,  therefore,  I 
hold  them  to  the  responsibility  so  chal- 
lenged and  assumed ;  and  I  Avill  not  do, 
as  1  have  not  done,  any  act,  nor  utter 
any  word,  to  release  them  from  it.  They 
have  had  their  own  way,  and  without  op- 
position. Xo  man  at  the  North  has  re- 
sisted them,  or  thwarted  them,  or  staid 
them  in  any  manner.  They  have  had 
money  and  men,  whenever,  and  as  largely 
as  they  demanded ;  they  have  controlled 
the  State  government  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral government ;  and  here,  in  the  midst 
of  a  third  campaign,  after  infinite  sorrow, 
and  misery,  and  shame  —  while  carnage 
fills  the  air,  and  rivers  roll  with  blood — 
when  mourning  dwells  in  every  home- 
stead, and  desolation  stalks  on  every 
highway — they  call  for  new  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  men,  and  ipr  incalcuTat:le 
millions  of  treasure.  These,  also,  they 
must  have,  and  will  have ;  I  could  not 
prevent  them  if  I  would,  and  inasmuch 
as  war  exists — whether  properly  or  im- 
properly commenced — I  would  not  if  I 
could.  But  when  they  fail  at  last,  as 
fail  they  will,  let  them  not  approach  us 
with  any  excuse  for  their  failure,  or  any 
plea  with Vhich  to  put  ofl:'  responsibility 
and  punishment.  I  say  that  they  will 
fail :  whatever  the  Democratic  party 
might  have  done,  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  now  obvious  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  can  succeed  in 
nothing  but  mischief  and  ruin.  They 
are  incapable  of  conducting  war ;  they 
are  equally  incapable  of  concluding  an 
honorable  i^eace.  (Applause.)  Never- 
theless, the  Republican  party  is  now  in 
administration  ;  it  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  government ; 
and,  whilst  I  hold  its  leaders  responsible 
for  what  they  have  done,  and  may  do,  I 
will  submit,  as  patiently  as  possible,  to 
every  exaction  which  they  have  a  con- 
stitutioual  right  to  impose. 

But  I  will  not  submit  to  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary,  absolute,  and  unlimited 
power.  They  have  no  right  to  that ; 
and  their  exercise  of  it  ought  to  be  op- 
posed, and,  if  need  be,  resisted.  The 
Northern  Democracy  have  submitted, 
and  submitted  tamely ;  they  have  ex- 
perienced, in  the  past  two  years,  more 
flagrant  tyranny  than  the  people  of  any 
natiou  in  Europe  would  have  tolerated 
But  there  is  a  limit  of  all  human  endur- 
ance. If  our  political  opponents  con- 
tinue to  declare  and  maintain  martial 
law,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  States  where 
no  rebellion  has  existed — if  we,  in  Ohio, 
are  henceforth  to  hold  our  property,  our 
lives,  and  the  security  of  our  families  at 
the  whim  of  General  Burnside,  or  of  any 
other  officer  —  it  is  high  time  for  us  to 
attend  another  convention  than  this  — 
a  convention  which  never  will  adjourn 
until  our  liberties  are  achieved  and  our 
constitutional  rights  thoroughly  vindi- 
cated. (Tremendous  applause.)  I  say 
this  in  full  view  of  General  Burnside's 
Order  No.  38.  Man  dies  but  once ;  and 
life  is  a  debt  which  all  must  repay  at 
some  time.     It  matters  not  whether  in 


the  agony  of  battle,  or  by  reason  of  the 
mock-trial  and' sentence  of  a  military 
commission ;  the  debt  is  gloriously  paid 
by  death  whenever  and  wherever  that 
death  is  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  I  scorn 
your  Order  No.  38.  (Cheers.)  I  exe- 
crate, I  trample  under  foot,  the  decree 
of  any  military  officer  extending  the 
crime  of  treason,  or  proscribing  freedom 
of  speech.  (Renewed  applause.)  Come 
what  may — come  death,  or  exile,  or  im- 
prisonment^ or  hard  labor,  or  even 
stripes — I  defy  General  Order  No.  38. 
(Immense  applause.)  We  are  not — we 
can  not  be  —  so  abject  as  to  yield  our 
liberty,  without  a  struggle,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  any  man,  President,  General, 
corpora,!,  or  civilian.     (Cheers.) 

If  you  submit  you  deserve  to  be  slaves. 
("Yes  !"  "  Yes  !"  "  We  will  never 
<5ubmit !"  Great  excitement,  which  did 
Qot  subside  for  several  minutes.) 

I  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  in  all  his  opinions  respecting  the 
prosecution  or  the  conclusion  of  this 
war,  so  unhappily  and  needlessly  be- 
gun ;  but  I  will  maintain  his  right  to 
express  those  opinions,  whether  I  agree 
or  not — maintain  it  as  my  own  right. 
I  exhort  you,  fellow-citizens,  to  post- 
pone every  other  question,  and  to  think 
of  nothing  else,  until  you  have  secured 
liberty  of  speech.  I  will  utter  my  sen- 
timents respecting  public  affiiirs — utter 
them,  if  that  be  necessary,  at  the  cost 
or  the  hazard  of  my  life.  God  grant 
me  the  courage,  at  least,  with  Cato,  as 
not  to  live  a  slave,  to  die  a  freeman ! 

I  implore  you,  my  Democratic  friends, 
to  put  aside  all  other  engagements,  and 
devote  yourselves  to  this  great  ques- 
tion. 

Let  this  be  your  business,  and  all 
your  business,  until  the  second  Tuesday 
in  October  next !  Don't  hallo  to-day  and 
repent  to-morrow.  Say  it,  and  mean  it ! 
Let  each  man  take  counsel  in  his  own 
heart,  and  then  come  to  the  resolution 
that  arbitrary  arrests  and  imprisonments 
shall  be  stopped — peaceably  if  possible, 
but  stopped  at  all  events  !  (Applause.) 
The  best  security  to  a  people  for  their 
liberty,  is  the  conviction  that  they  will 
defend  it.  That  induces  a  general  to 
think ;  yes,  think  before  he  undertakes 


to  trifle  with  it.  Some  man  must  maloB 
the  issue  for  us,  in  Ohio,  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  arbitrary  arrests.  It  may  be 
your  lot,  Mr.  President,  or  it  may  be 
mine.  If  mine,  God  help  me !  I  will 
abide  the  consequences.  ("We'll  stand 
by  you.)  If  we  had  an  honest  man  in 
the  Governor's  office,  to-day,  our  rights 
would  be  intact ;  but,  instead  of  such  a 
man,  we  haA'e  one  who  glories  in  lick- 
ing the  very  dust  at  the  feet  of  Presi- 
dential domination.  We  have  no  Gov- 
ernor in  truth ;  we  have  only  a  being. 
(Groans  for  Tod.)  And  yet  this  rene- 
gade had  the  audacity  to  say,  in  Cincin 
nati,  that  he  would  return  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  at  the  fend  of  the  war,  and 
would,  in  our  .State  Convention,  put 
such  men  as  Vallandigham  and  Olds  to 
the  wall.  I  tell  him,  or  I  tell  you,  that  if 
he  ever  appears  in  any  Democratic  con- 
vention in  which  I  happen  to  be  a  dele- 
gate, I  Avill  move  to  suspend  all  business 
until  he  has  been  expelled.  (Prolonged 
cheers,  and  cries  of  "We'll  kick  him 
out ! ")  I  can  pardon  a  man  who  has 
erred  in  judgment,  or  been  misled  by 
the  clamor  of  these  unwonted  times,  but 
never  the  man  who  sold  his  birthright 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and  then  prof- 
fered to  become  its  worst  and  shameless 
oppressor.  Tod  has  gained  an  office, 
but  he  has  gained  infamy  also.  (Pro 
longed  groans  for  Tod.)  If  I  am  arrest- 
ed, as  I  may  be  to-morrow,  or  before 
sundown,  and  dragged  into  the  presence 
of  a  military  commission,  as  Vallandig- 
ham was,  wiU  you  act?  ("We  will!" 
"We  will!")  I  have  considered  the 
possibility  that  you  will  not.  ("  But  we 
will!"  "We  will  !")^  I  say  that  I  have 
considered  the  j)C>ssibility  of  your  not 
acting.  ("We  will,"  "we  will,"  re- 
peated by  the  whole,  assembly  several 
times,  and  with  great  enthusiasm.) 

I  see  that  our  liberty  is  safe.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  But,  whether  you  act  or 
not,  I  am  resolved  to  maintain  my  con- 
stitutional rights ;  and  if  it  be  at  the 
cost  of  life,  I  shall  thank  God  that  he 
has  counted  me  worthy  to  suffer  in  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  (Applause.) 
When  I  heard  that  my  fellow-citizen  and 
friend,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  for  express- 
ing his  opinion  with  regard  to  public 
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affairs,  had  been  violently  seized  in  his 
own  house,  in  the  presence  of  his  fam- 
;ily,  and  thence  hurried  to  Cincinnati, 
'and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  on  Colum- 
bia street,  my  indignation  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  military  officers  knew  no 
bounds ;  but  afterward,  when  a  judge 
of  the  United  States,  knowing  his  duty, 
and  sworn  to  discharge  that  duty  with- 
out fear  or  favor  of  any  man — whether 
from  the  instigation  of  cowardice,  or  a 
desire  of  transient  popularity — violated 
his  duty  and  his  oath,  trampling  to 
death  the  Constitution  of  which  he  was 
an  especial  guardian,  and  betraying  the 
liberty  of  all  his  fellow-citizens,  I  almost 
forgave  the  soldier  in  my  detestation  of 
the  faithless  civilian.  It  has  now  be- 
come a  question  of  the  impeachment  of 
Humphrey  H.  Leavitt,  and,  if  he  should 
act  in  like  manner,  of  Xoah  H.  Swayne. 
iWe  need  an  example  of  that  sort  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  in  all  coming  time. 
Fellow-citizens  :  Xothing  less  than  a 
sense  of  imminent  danger  to  my  own 
liberty  and  the  liberty  of  my  children, 
would  have  brought  me  to  this  Conven- 
tion as  a  delegate.  I  am  not  a  politician 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  word.  I 
served  the  people  of  Ohio  in  various 
offices,  and  as  well  as  I  could,  for  ten 
years :  the  contract  between  them  and 
me  has  expired ;  and,  although  grateful 
for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  while 
it  continued,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
disposition  to  renew  it.  I  desire  only, 
for  the  rest  of  my  days,  the  rank  and 
office  of  a  private  citizen.  I  have  duties 
toward  my  wife  and  children,  duties 
which  I  would  fain  be  spared  to  per- 
form ;  but  I  can  perform  no  duty  except 
as  a  free  man.  Life  is  an  intolerable 
burthen  under  such  despotism  as  we 
bave  endured  for  the  last  two  years.  I 
would  sooner  face  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  at 
once,  than  to  be  in  constant  terror  of  the 
iniquities  threatened  by  General  Order 
N'o.  38.  The  question  for  you  to  decide, 
this  day,  is  whether  you  will  suffer  such 
despotism  anv  longer.  ("Xo!"  "No!" 
"IS'ever!"  "mvel-!")  If  we  should  fail 
at  the  election,  in  October  next,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Ohio  will  have 
sanctioned  a  tyranny  as  monstrous  as 
ever  prevailed ;  and  I  counsel  you,  in 
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that  event,  to  sell  your  pixperty  as  soon 
as  possible,  your  goods  and  chattels,  your 
lands  and  tenaments,  and  emigrate  with 
your  families  to  some  other  country — ^no 
matter  how  distant — in  which  yon  can 
enjoy,  as  citizens,  the  liberty  which  you 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  here. 
(Immense  applause.)  If  our  enemies  do 
not  give  us  a  fair  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing our  wishes,  at  the  ballot-box,  in  that 
election;  if,  as  in  Indiana,  they  train 
artillery  to  bear  upon  our  unarmed  as- 
semblies ;  or,  as  in  Kentucky,  disperse 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  then, 
looking  right  into  your  eyes,  and  speak- 
ing directly  to  your  hearts,  I  ask  you, 
once  more,  loill  you  act  f  ("  We  will !" 
"  We  will !")  Then  let  us  have  that 
Convention  which  mil  not  adjom-n  with- 
out securing  our  liberty,  and  securing  it 
too,  by  the  aid  of  whatever  weapons  we 
can  command.  And  I  say  with  Patrick 
Henry,  "  If  this  he  treason^  make  the 
most  of  itP''     (Tremendous  cheers.) 

Xow,  Governor  Medill,  you  may  an- 
nounce the  nomination  of  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham ;  for,  if  he  was  rightly  convict- 
ed, I  have  violated  General  Order  I^o. 
38  long  enough.   (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

I  have  a  message,  and  had  almost  for- 
gotten it.  As  soon  as  I  heard  that 
President  Lincoln  had  altered  the  sen- 
tence of  the  military  commission,  from 
imprisonment  in  Fort  Warren  to  ban- 
ishment, I  sought  an  inter^dew  with  Mr. 
Yallandigham;  it  was  on  board  the  gun- 
boat by  which  he  was  taken  to  Louis- 
ville, and  in  the  presence  of  several  gen- 
tlemen, I  asked  him,  distinctly,  whether 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  offered  him  a  choice 
between  going  to  Fort  Warren  or  going 
to  the  confederate  States.  Mr.  Yallan- 
digham said  that  he  had  not  been  allow- 
ed any  choice.  I  asked  :  "  Which  do 
you  prefer,  and  which  alternative,  in 
case  you  should  have  a  choice,  will  you 
accept  ?"  He  answered  :  "  I  would  go 
to  Fort  Warren,  a  thousand  times,  be- 
fore I  would  go  to  the  Southern  Con 
federacy."  I  then  said:  "As  soon  as 
you  have  gone,  the  Abolition  liars  in 
charge  of  the  telegraph  will  report  that 
you  had  a  choice,  and  that  you  exercised 
it."  He  replied  :  "  I  authorize  you  and 
request  you  to  tell  my  friends,  and  espe- 
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ciaJy  at  Columbus,  that  I  am  not  allowed 
any  choice,  and  that  I  would  go  to  Fort 
Warren,  if  I  could,  ratlier  than  to  the 
confederate  States."  I  have  expressed 
my  opinion,  fellow-citizens,  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  im- 
prisonment. If  you  have  the  spirit  of 
freemen,  you  will  not  only  adopt  it,  but 
render  it  effectual.  If  you  have  not  that 
spirit,  it  matters  little  what  you  say  or 
do,  for  you  could  not  long  remain  free, 
in  ever  such  favorable  circumstances. 

I  call  upon  you,  as  representing  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Demo- 
cratic electors  in  Ohio,  not  to  separate 
until  you  have  demanded  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  person  of  your  nominee  for 
Governor.  (Great  applause.)  Do  not 
talk  or  even  think  of  prosecuting  the 
war,  or  of  concluding  peace,  or  of  any 
other  question,  until  our  standard-bearer 
has  been  restored  to  us. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  that  have 
brought  us  together,  we  hereby  resolve  : 

1.  That  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
foundation  of  all  free  government.  That 
to  give  effect  to  this  will,  free  thought, 
free  speech,  and  a  free  press  are  abso- 

utely  indispensable.  Without  free  dis- 
cussion, there  is  no  certainty  of  sound 
judgment,  without  sound  judgment 
there  can  be  no  wise  government. 

2.  That  it  is  an  inherent  and  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  people  to  discuss  all 
measures  of  their  government,  and  to 
approve  or  disapprove  as  to  their  best 
judgment  seems  right.  That  they  have 
a  like  right  to  propose  and  advocate 
that  policy  which  in  their  judgment 
is  best,  and  to  argue  and  vote  against 
whatever  policy  seems  to  them  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution,  to  impair  their 
liberties,  or  to  be  detrimental  to  their 
welfare. 

3.  That  these  and  all  other  rights, 
guaranteed  to  them  by  their  Constitu- 
tions, are  their  rights  in  time  of  war 
as  well  as  in  times  of  peace,  and  of  far 
more  value  and  necessity  in  war  than  in 
peace.  For,  in  peace,  liberty,  security, 
and  property  are  seldom  endangered; 
in  war,  they  are  ever  in  peril. 

4.  That  we  now  say  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  not  by  way  of  threat,  but 
ealmly  and  firmly,  that  we  will  not  sur- 


render these  rights,  nor  submit  to  theif 
forcible  violation.  We  will  obey  the 
law  ourselves,  and  aU  others  must  obey 
them. 

5.  That  there  is  a  manifest  difference 
between  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  itself.  The 
Government  consists  of  the  civil  and 
political  institutions  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  it  the  people  owe  alle- 
giance. The  Administration  are  but  the 
agents  of  the  people,  subject  to  their 
approval  or  condemnation,  according  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  their  acts. 

6.  That  in  the  exercise  of  the  riglit 
to  differ  with  the  Federal  Executive,  m'g 
enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  the  first  day  of 
.January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  by  which  he  assumes 
to  emancipate  slaves  in  certain  State?, 
holding  the  same  to  be  unwise,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  void. 

7.  That  we  declare  our  determined 
opposition  to  a  system  of  emancipation 
by  the  States  upon  compensation  to  be 
made  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  as  burdensome  upon  the  people, 
unjust  in  its  very  nature,  and  wholly 
without  warrant  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  That  we  declare  that  the  power 
which  has  recently  been  assumed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  whereby, 
under  the  guise  of  military  necessity, 
he  has  proclaimed  and  extended — or  as- 
serts the  right  to  proclaim  or  extend — 
martial  law  over  States  where  war  does 
not  exist,  and  has  suspended  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  is  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution,  and  its  tendency  is  to  sub- 
ordinate civil  to  military  authority,  and 
to  subvert  our  system  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

9.  That  we  deem  it  proper  further  to 
declare  that  we,  together  with  the  truly 
loyal  people  of  the  State,  would  hail 
with  pleasure  and  delight  any  manifes- 
tation of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
ceded States  to  return  to  their  allegi-  ■ 
ance  to  the  Government  of  the  Union, 
and  in  such  event  we  would  cordially 
and  earnestly  cooperate  with  them  in 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  pro- 
curement of  such  proper  guarantees  as 
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wonld  gire  seourity  to  all  their  interests 
and  rights. 

10.  That  the  soldiers  composing  our 
armies  merit  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
nation.  Their  country  called,  and  nobly 
did  they  respond.  Livmg,  they  shall 
know  a  nation's  gratitude ;  wounded, 
a  nation's  care ;  and  dyhig,  they  shall 
live  in  our  memories,  and  monuments 
shall  be  raised  to  teach  posterity  to  hon- 
or the  patriots  and  heroes  who  offered 
their  lives  at  their  country's  altar.  Their 
widows  and  orphans  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  nation,  to  be  watched  over  and 
cared  for  as  objects  truly  worthy  a  na- 
tion's gunrdianship. 

■  11.  That  Ohio  will  adhere  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union  as  the  best,  it 
may  be  the  last  hope  of  popular  free- 
dom; and  for  all  wrongs  which  may 
have  been  committed,  or  evils  which 
may  exist,  will  seek  redress,  under  the 
Constitution  and  within  the  Union,  by 
the  peaceful  but  powerful  agency  of  the 
suffrages  of  a  free  people. 

12.  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  and 
?iope  the  manifestations  of  conservative 
sentiment  among  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  in  their  elections,  and 
regard  the  same  as  the  earnest  of  a 
good  purpose  upon  their  part  to  cooper- 
ate with  all  other  loyal  citizens  in  giv- 
ing security  to  the  rights  of  every  sec- 
tion and  maintaining  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  as  they  were  ordained 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 

13.  That  whenever  it  becomes  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  a  convention  of  all  or 
of  three  fourths  of  the  States,  such  body 
should  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  such  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  as  experience  has 
proved  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  that 
mstrument  in  the  spirit  and  meaning 
intended  by  its  founders,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  future  convulsions  and  wars. 

14.  That  we  will  earnestly  support 
every  constitutional  measure  tending  to 
preserve  the  Union  of  the  States.  No 
men  have  a  greater  interest  in  its  pre- 
servation than  we  have — none  desire  it 
more ;  there  are  none  who  will  make 
greater  sacrifices,  or  endure  more,  than 
we  will  to  accomplisli  that  end.  We 
are,  as  we  ever  have  been,  the  devoted 


friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  enemies  of  either.' 

15.  That  the  arrest,  imprisonment, 
pretended  trial,  and  actual  banishment 
of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  not  belonging  to 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  the  militia  in  actual  serv- 
ice, by  alleged  military  authority,  for 
no  other  pretended  crime  than  that  of 
uttering  words  of  legitimate  criticism 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Administration 
in  power,  and  of  appealing  to  the  bal- 
lot-box for  a  change  of  policy  —  (said 
arrest  and  military  trial  taking  place 
where  the  courts  of  law  are  open  and 
unobstructed,  and  for  no  act  done  with- 
in the  sphere  of  active  military  opera- 
tions in  carrying  on  the  wai')  —  we  re- 
gard as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  : 

1 .  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances." 

2.  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  search- 
es and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ; 
and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized." 

3.  "  No  person  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in 
time  of  war  or  public  dangej  " 

4.  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  t*»  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  imparti*!  jury  of 
the  State  and  district  wherein  t^-e  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  whv^h  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law." 

And  we  furthermore  denounce  »aid 
arrest,  trial,  and  banishment,  as  a  (ilr<»ct 
insult  offered  to  the  sovereignty  of  tbo 


pop^  of  Ohio,  by  whose  organic  law 

It  is  declared  that  "  no  person  shall  be 

transported   out  of  tlie  State  for  any 
offense  committed  witliin  tlie  same." 

16^  That  Clement  L.  Vallandigham 
was,  at  the  thue  of  his  arrest,  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  party  of  Oliio  to  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  State ;  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  fully  competent 
to  decide  whether  he  was  a  fit  man  for 
that  nomination  ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  that  right,  by  his 
arr©8t  and  banishment,  was  an  unmerit- 
ed imputation  upon  their  intelligence 
and  loyalty,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

17.  That  we  respectfully  but  most' 
earnestly  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  C.  L.  Yallandig- 
ham  to  his  home  in  Ohio  ;  and  that  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  Congres- 
sional district  of  the  State,  to  be  select- 
ed by  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Con- 
vention, is  hereby  appointed  to  present 
this  application  to  the  President. 

18.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Con^'isn- 
tion  are  hereby  tendered  to  Horatio 
Seymour,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
!N'ew-York,  for  his  noble  letter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Yallandigham  ; 
and  the  President  of  the  Convention  is 
hereby  directed  to  communicate  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Governor  Seymour. 

19.  That  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary government  over  loyal  States, 
where  war  does  not  exist,  to  supersede 
the  civil  authorities,  and  suppress  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  ])ress,  and 
to  interfere  with  the  elective  franchise, 
is  not  only  subversive  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
but  the  actual  inauguration  of  revolution. 

20.  That  it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  protect  her 
citizens  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise 
of  all  their  constitutional  rights  ;  and 


W8  bftve  beheld  with  deep  hmniliatioii  ■ 

and  regret  not  only  the  failure  of  Daviil 
Tod,  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  perform  that 
duty,  but — what  is  still  worse — his  active 
participation  in  the  violation  of  those 
rights. 

21.  That  we  denounce,  as  traitors  to 
the  country,  the  Abolition  Jacobins  who 
are  seeking  to  bring  about  civil  war  in 
the  loyal  States,  with  the  view  of  turn- 
ing, if  possible,  the  bayonets  of  the 
army  against  the  breasts  of  the  fithers, 
brothers,  and  friends  of  the  soldiers, 
and  subjecting  those  States  to  a  mili- 
tary surveillance  and  dominion. 

22.  That  we  denounce,  as  libel ers  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  enemies  of 
their  country,  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  representing  the  Den;ocratic  party  as 
wanting  in  sympathy  with  our  soldiers 
in  the  field.  It  is  a  base  slander  upon 
human  nature  to  assert  that  Democrats, 
who  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brotliers  and  sons  in  the  army,  do  not 
sympathize  with  them — and  it  is  an  out- 
rage upon  the  Democratic  party,  that 
has  always  stood  by  the  country,  to  as- 
sert that  it  is  not  the  friend  of  its  gal- 
lant defenders. 

23.  That  the  conduct  of  Brigadier- 
General  Mason,  the  military  command- 
ant at  ColumbuSj  and  of  the  officer  com- 
manding the  provost-guard,  in  prevent- 
ing all  appearance  of  military  restraint 
upon  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion, shows  that  they  have  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  Constitution  of  their 
country  and  the  rights  of  the  people — - 
and  that  they  are  wise  and  patriotic 
officers  ;  and  that  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
contrary  conduct  of  the  military  author- 
ities upon  the  occasion  of  the  late  Demo- 
crntic  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  And  we 
take  pleasure' in  expressing  our  confi- 
dence in  General  Mason,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  under  his  command. 
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TO 
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OF   12th   JUlSrE,    1863. 


Henry  Laurens  was  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1779.  In  1780  he 
was  sent  as  Minister  to  Holland.  On  his  way  he  was  captured,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  of  London  for  fourteen  months.  •When  Lord  Shelburne  became  Premier, 
Laurens  was  brought  up,  on  Habeas  Corpus,  and  released.  After  his  release,  he  was 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  respect  by  the  British  authorities.  He  dined  with 
Lord  Shelbxirne.  After  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries.     Lord  Shelburne  remarked: 

"I  AM  SOHRY  FOB  YOUR  PEOPLE."  "^W"HY  SO?"  ASKED  LAURENS. 
"THEY"  WILL  LOSE  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS,"  "WAS  THE  REPLY.  "LOSE 
THE  HABEAS  CORPUS!"  SAID  LAURENS.  "YES,"  SAID  LORD  SHELBURNE. 
*•  "  WE  PURCHASED  IT  WITH  CENTURIES  OF  WRANGLJSfG,  MANY  YEARS 
OF  FIGHTING,  AND  HAD  IT  CONFIRMED  BY  AT  LEAST  FIFTY  ACTS  OP 
PARLIAMENT.  ALL  THIS  TAUGHTjTHE  NATION  ITS  VALUE ;  AND  IT  IS 
SO  INGRAINED  INTO  THEIR  CREED,  AS  THE  VERY  FOUNDATION  OF 
THEIR  LIBERTY,  THAT  NO  MAN  OR  PARTY  WILL  EVER  DARE  TRAMPLE 
ON  IT.  YOUR  PEOPLE  WILL  PICK  IT  UP,  AND  ATTEMPT  TO  USE  IT; 
BUT,  HAVING  COST  THEM  NOTHING,  THEY  WILL  NOT  KNOW  HOW  TO 
APPRECIATE  IT.  AT  THE  FIRST  .GREAT  INTERNAL  FEUD  THAT  YOU 
HAVE,  THE  MAJORITY  WILL  TRAMPLE  UPON  IT,  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
WILL   PERMIT  IT    TO    BE    DONE,  AND    SO  WILL    GO   YOUR   LIBERTY ! " 

Published  Journal  of  Henry  Laurens. 


Pbesident,    Pkof.  S.  F.  B.  MORSE,  ^  «^^^^^  op  the- society. 

N-o.  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW-YORK. 


Seceetary,   WM.  McMURRAY, 
Tbeasueer,  LORING  ANDREWS. 


C.  MASON,  CoE.  Sec'y, 

To  whom  all  communications  may  be  addressed. 


KEAD-DISCUSS-DIFFtJSE. 
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REPLY  TO  PRESlDE^Vr  LINCOLN'S  LETTER. 


Tl  His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln^ 
President  of  the  United  States  : 
Sir:  Ycur  answer,  which  has  appear- 
ed i*-  *be  pnbhc  prints,  to  the  resohi- 
tiou.  oCv'_'iit(;d  at  a  recent  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  afBrniing  the  personal 
vif^hts  and  hbenies  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  has  been  referred  to  tiie  under- 
signed— tlie  Committee  who  prepared 
and  reported  those  resohuions.  The  sub- 
ject will  now  receive  from  us  some  fur- 
ther attention,  wliich  your  answer  seems 
to  justify,  if  not  to  invite.  We  hope 
not  to  ap)>ear  wanting  in  the  respect  due 
lo  your  high  positioii,  if  we  reply  with  a 
freedom  ami  earnestness  suggested  by 
the  infinite  gravity  and  importance  of 
tlie  questions  upon  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  take  issue  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion. 

You  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Con- 
Ktitution  of  tlie  United  States,  which  you 
have  sworn  to  protect  and  defend,  con- 
tauis  the  following  guarantees  to  which 
we  again  ask  your  attention  :  (l)  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freenom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  (2) 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons  against  unreasonable  seiz- 
ures, shall  not  'be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rant shall  issue  but^pon  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath.  ""(3)  No  person  ex- 
r;ept  soldiers  and  mariners  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  shnll  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  inf  imous  crime,  un- 
less on  presentment  or  mdictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  nor  shall  any  person  be  de- 
j)rived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  (4)  In  all  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  or  Dis- 
trict in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  and  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him. 

You  are  also,  no  doubt,  aware  that  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  these 
invaluable  provisions  were  proposed  by 
the  jealous  caution  of  the  States,  and 
were  inserted  as  amendments  for  a  per- 
petual assurance  of  liberty  against  the 
encroachments  of  power.  From  your 
earhf-.f  I  reading  of  history,  you  also  know 
;<Uat  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and 


law  which  underlie  these  provisions  wero 
derived  to  us  from  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. In  that  country  they  were  secured 
by  Magna  Charta  more  than  six  b  in- 
dred  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  many  and  repeated  statutes  of 
the  realm.  A  single  palpable  violation 
of  them  in  England  would  not  only 
arouse  the  public  indignation,  but  would 
endanger  the  throne  itself.  For  a  per- 
sistent disregard  of  them,  Charles  the 
First  was  dethroned  and  beheaded  by 
his  rebellious  subjects. 

The  fact  has  ali-eady  passed  into  his- 
tory, that  the  sacred  rights  and  immuni- 
ties which  were  designed  to  be  protected 
by  these  constitutional  guarantees,  have 
not  been  preserved  to  the  people  during 
your  administration.  In  violation  of  the 
first  of  them,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  denied.  In  repeated  instances 
newspapers  have  been  suppressed  in  the 
loyal  States,  because  they  criticised,  aB 
constitutionally  they  might,  those  fatal 
errors  of  policy  which  have'  character- 
ized the  conduct  of  pubhc  affairs  since 
your  advent  to  power.  In  violation  of 
the  second  of  them,  hundreds  and,  we 
beheve,  thousands  of  men,  have  been 
seized  and  immured  in  prisons  and  bas- 
tiles,  not  only  without  warrant  upon 
probable  cause,  but  without  any  war- 
rant, and  for  no  other  cause  than  a  con 
«titutional  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech. 
In  violation  of  all  these  guarantees,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  a  peaceful  and 
loyal  State  has  been  torn  from  his  home 
at  midnight  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  act- 
ing under  the  order  of  one  of  your  gen- 
erals, tried  before  a  military  commission, 
without  judge  or  jury,  convicted  and 
septenced  without  even  the  suggestion 
of  any  offense  known  to  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  this  country.  For  aU 
these  acts  you  avow  yourself  ultimately 
responsible.  In  the  special  case  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  the  injustice  commenced 
by  your  subordinate  was  consummated 
by  a  sentence  of  exile  from  his  hom^, 
pronounced  by  you.  That  great  wrong, 
more  than  any  other  which  preceded  it, 
asserts  the  principles  of  a  supreme  des- 
potism. 

These  repeated  and  continued  inva- 
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wons  of  coustitutional  liberty  and  pri- 
vate right,  have  occasioned  profound 
anxietyin  the  public  mind.  The  appre- 
hension and  alarm  wliich  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  pi-oduce  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  your  attempt  to  justify  them, 
because  in  that  attempt  you  assume  to 
yourself  a  riglitful  authority  possessed 
by  no  constitutional  monarch  on  earth. 
We  accept  the  declaration  that  you  pre- 
fer to  exercise  this  authority  with  a  mod- 
eration not  hitherto  exhibited.  But  be- 
lieving as  we'do,  that  your  forbearance 
is  not  the  tenure  by  which  liberty  is  en- 
joyed in  this  country,  we  propose  to 
challenge  the  grounds  on  which  your 
claim  of  supreme  power  is  based.  While 
yielding  to  you  as  a  constitutional  raa- 
gistiate  the  deference  to  which  you  are 
entitled,  we  can  not  accord  to  you  the 
despotic  power  you  claim,  however  in- 
dulgent and  gracious  you  may  promise 
to  be  in  wielding  it. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the 
grounds  on  which  your  pretensions  to 
more  than  regal  authority  are  claimed  to 
rest ;  and  if  we  do  not  misinterpret  the 
misty  and  clouded  forms  of  expression 
in  which  those  pretensions  are  set  forth, 
your  meaning  is,  that  while  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  are  protected  by  ihe  Con- 
stitution in  time  of  peace,  they  are  sus- 
pended or  lost  hi  time  of  war,  when  in- 
vasion or  rebellion  exist.  You  do  not, 
like  many  others  in  whose  minds  reason 
and  the  love  of  regulated  liberty  seem 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  excitements  of 
the  hour,  attempt  to  base  this  conclusion 
upon  a  supposed  military  necessity  ex- 
isting outside  of  and  transcending  the 
Constitution,  a  military  necessity  behind 
which  the  Constitution  itself  disappears 
in  a  total  ecliyse.  We  do  not  find  this 
gigantic  and  monstrous  heresy  put  forth 
in  your  plea  for  absolute  power,  but  we 
do  find  another  equally  subversive  of 
liberty  and  law,  and  qnite  as  certainly 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  despot- 
ism. You  claim  to  have  found  not  out- 
side, but  within  the  Constitution,  a  prin- 
ciple or  germ  of  arbitrary  power,  which 
in  time  of  war  expands  at  once  into  an 
absolute  sovereignty,  wielded  by  one 
man ;  so  tliat  liberty  perishes,  or  is  de- 
pendent on  his  will,  bis  discretion,  or  his 
caprice.  This  extraordinary  doctrine 
you  ciaim  to   derive  wholly  from  that 


clause  of  the  Constitution  which,  in  jase 
of  invasion  ©r  rebellion,  permits  the  writ 
of  habeas  corj^us  to  be  suspended.  Upon 
this  ground  youi-  whole  argument  is 
based. 

You  must  permit  us  to  say  to  yon, 
with  all  due  respect,  with  tlie  earnest- 
ness (flemanded  by  the  occasion,  that  the 
American  jjeople  will  never  acquiesce  in 
this  doctrine.  In  their  opinion  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution  which  secure 
to  them  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  immunity  from  arrest  for  offenses 
unknown  to  Ijie  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  before  the  tri- 
bunals provided  by  those  laws,  instead 
of  military  commissions  and  drum-head 
courts-martial,  are  living  and  vital  prin 
ciples  IN  PEACE  AND  IN  WAR,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  sophis- 
try or  argument  can  shake  this  convic- 
tion, nor  will  the  people  require  its  con- 
firmation by  logical  sequences  and  de- 
ductions. It  is  a  conviction  deeply  in- 
terwoven with  the  instincts,  the  habits, 
and  the  education  of  our  countrymen. 
The  right  to  form  opinions  upon  pubhc 
measures  and  men,  and  to  declare  tho>e 
opinions  by  speech  or  writing,  with  tlie 
utmost  latitude  of  expression  ;  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  unless  forfeited  ac- 
cording to  estabhshed  laws,  and  for  of- 
fenses previously  defined  by  law;  the 
right,  when  accused  of  ciime,  to  be  tried 
where  law  is  administered,  and  punish- 
ment is  pronounced  only  wiien  the  crime 
is  legally  ascertained — all  these  are  rights 
instantly  perceived  without  argument  or 
proof.  No  refinement  of  logic  can  un- 
settle them  in  the  minds  of  freemea ;  no 
power  can  annihilate  them,  and  no  force 
at  the  command  of  any  chief  magistrate 
can  compel  their  surrender. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  nndei-- 
stand,  from  your  language,  the  mental 
process  which  has  led  you  to  the  alarm- 
ing conclusions  indicated  by  your  com- 
munication, it  is  this :  the  habeas  cor- 
pus is  a  remedial  writ,  issued  by  court* 
and  magistrates,  to  inquire  into  the  cai^se 
of  any  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  lib- 
erty ;  on  the  return  of  which  and  upon 
due  examination,  the  person  impris'^ned 
is  discharged,  if  the  restraint  is  unlaw- 
ful, or  admitted  to  bail  if  he  appears  to 
have  been  lawfully  arrested,  and  is  held 
to  answer  a  criminal  accusation.     Inas- 
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much  MS  this  proce.s.'^  may  be  sii^pen  Id 
ill  time  of  war,  you  seeui  to  think  that 
every  remedy  tor  a  false  and  unlawful  im- 
])ris('nment  is  abrogated  ;  and  from  this 
postulate  you  reach,  at,  a  single  bound, 
I  he  conclusion  that  there  is  no  liberty 
under  the  Constitution  which  does  not 
depend  on  the  gracious  indulgence  f)f 
the  Executive  only.  This  great  hei-esy 
once  established,  and  by  this  mode  of 
induction,  there  springs  at  once  into  ex- 
istence a  brood  of  crimes  or  oifenses  un- 
defined by  any  rule,  and  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  thi#co\mtry  ;  and 
ifiis  is  f  )llowed  by  indiscriminate  arrests, 
midnight  seizures,  military  commissions, 
unheard-of  modes  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment, and  all  the  machinery  of  terror 
and  despotism.  Your  language  does  not 
])ermit  us  to  doubt  as  to  your  essential 
meaning,  for  you  tell  us,  that  "  arrests 
ai-e  made  not  so  much  for  what  has  been 
done,  as  for  what  probably  would  be 
dune."  And,  again :  "  The  man  who 
htands  by  and  says  nothing  when  the 
peril  of  his  government  is  discussed,  can 
not,  be  misunderstood.  If  not  hindered, 
(of  course  by  arrest,)  he  is  sure  to  help 
the  enemy,  and  much  more  if  he  talks 
ambiguously,  talks  for  his  country  with 
•'  huts  '  and  '  ifs  '  and  '  ands.'  "  You  also 
tell  us  that  the  arrests  complained  of 
have'  not  been  made  "  for  the  treason 
detined  in  the  Comstitution,"  nor  "  for 
any  cajfital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes, 
nor  were  the  proceedings  following,  in 
:any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  criminal 
prosecutions."  The  very  ground,  then, 
of  your  justification  is,  that  the  victims 
of  arbitrary  arrest  were  obedient  to 
every  law,  woi-e  guiltless  of  any  known 
and  defined  offe,nse,  and  therefore  were 
without  the  protection  of  the  Constitu 
tion.  The  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  inste^id  of  being  intended 
to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  arrested 
criminals  imtil  a  legal  trial  and  convic- 
tion can  be  4iad,  is  designed  according 
to  your  doctrine,  to  subject  innocent 
men  to  your  supreme  will  and  pleasure. 
.Silence  itself  is  punishable  according  to 
this  extraordinary  theory,  and  still  more 
so  the  expression  of  opinions,  however 
loyal,  if  attended  with  criticism  upon  the 
poHcy  of  the  Government.  We  must 
respectfully  refuse  our  assent  to  this  the- 
ory of  constituUonal  law.     We  thiak 


that  men  may  be  rightfully  silent  if 
they  so  choose,  while  clamorous  and 
needy  patriots  proclaim  the  praises  of 
those  who  wield  power;  and  as  to  the 
"  buts,"  the  "  ifs,"  and  the  "  ands,"  these 
are  Saxon  words,  and  belong  to  the  vo- 
cabulary of  freemen. 

We  have  alrea;dy  said  that  the  intui- 
tion of  a  free  people  instantly  rejects 
these  dangerous  and  unheard-of  doc- 
trines. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
upon  an  elaborate  and  extended  refr.ta 
tion  of  them.  We  submit  to  you,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  considerations,  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  review  the  subject  with 
the  earnest  attention  vvhich  its  supreme 
importance  demands.  We  say,  then,  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus is  no  w  suspended  in  any  of  the  peace- 
ful and  loyal  States  of  the  Union.  An 
act  of  Congress,  approved  by  you  on  the 
third  of  March,  1863,  authorized  the 
President  to  suspend  it  during  the  pres- 
ent rebelhon.  That  the  suspension  is 
a  legislative,  and  not  an  executive  act, 
has  been  held  in  every  judicial  decision 
ever  made  in  this  country,  and  we  think 
it  can  not  be  delegated  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government.  But  pass- 
ing over  that  consideration,- you  have 
not  exercised  the  power  wliich  Congress 
attempted  to  confer  upon  you,  and  the 
writ  is  not  suspended  in  any  part  of  the 
country  where  the  civil  laws  are  in  force. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  your  doctrine  of  the 
arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  in- 
nocent men,  in  admitted  violation  of 
express  constitutional  guarantees,  is 
wholly  derived  from  a  suspension  of  the 
habeas  cor2}us,  the  first  step  to  be  taken, 
in  the  ascent  to  absolute  power,  ought 
to  be  to  make  it  known  to  the  people 
that  the  writ  is  in  fact  suspended,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  know  what  is  their 
condition.  You  have  not  yet  exercised 
this  power,  and  therefore,  according  to 
your  own  constitutional  thesis,  your  con- 
clusion falls  to  the  groimd.  It  is  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  very  highest  value,  that  no  expost 
facto  law  shall  be  passed  the  nleaning 
of  which  is,  that  no  act  which  is  not 
against  the  law  when  committed,  can  be 
made  criminal  by  subsequent  legislation. 
But  your  claim  is,  that  when  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  suspended,  you  may 
lawfully  imprison   and    punish  for  the 
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.  crimes  of  silence,  of  spe^ec^i,  and  opinion. 
But  as  the'se   are    not  offenses   against 
the  known  and  established  law  of  the 
I  land,  the  constitutional  principle  to  whicli 
we  now  refer  plainly  requires  that  you 
should,  before  taking  cognizance  of  such 
offenses,  make  known  the  rule  of  action, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  be  advised 
,  in  due  season,  so  as  not  to  become  liable 
to  its  penalties.     Let  us  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  most  glaring  and  inde- 
fensible of  all  the  assaults  upon  constitu- 
tional liberty,  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  your  administration,    No  one 
i  has  ever  pretended  that  the  writ  of  ha- 
I  teas  corpus  was  suspended  in  the  State 
!  of  Ohio,  where  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  at 
i  midnight,  already  referred  to,  was  made, 
I  and  he  placed  before  a  military  court- 
\  martial  for   trial    and    sentence,    upon 
j  charges  and  specifications  which  admit- 
j  ted  his  innocence  according  to  the  exist- 
I  ing  laws  of  this   country.     Upon  your 
i  own  doctrine,  then,  can  you  hesitate  to 
redress  that  monstrous  wronsf  ? 

But,  SIT,  we  can  not  acquiesce  m  your 
dogmas  that  arrests  and  imprisonment, 
without  warrant  or  crimmal  accusation, 
in  their  nature  lawless  and  arbitrary, 
opposed  to  the  very  letter  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  can  become  in  any 
sense  rightful,  by  reason  of  a  suspension 
of  the  writ  ot  habeas  corpus.  We  deny 
that  the  suspension  of  a  single  and  pe- 
culiar remedy  for  such  wrongs  brings 
into  existence  new  and  unknown  classes 
of  offenses,  or  new  causes  for  depriving 
men  of  tlieir  liberty.  It  is  one  of  the 
Aost  material  purposes  of  that  writ,  to 
enlarge  upon  bail  persons  who,  upon 
probable  cause,  are  duly  and  legally 
diarged  with  some  known  crime  ;  ayd  a 
suspension  of  the  writ  was  never  asked 
for  in  England  or  in  this  country,  except 
to  prevent  such  enlargement  when  the 
;  supposed  offense  was  against  the  safety 
1  of  the  government.  In  the  year  1807, 
at  the  time  of  Burr's  alleged  conspiracy, 
a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  corjncs  for  a  limited  time  in  all 
cases  cohere  persoiis  icere  charged  on 
oath  iclth  treason  or  other  high  crime 
or  misdemeanor^  endangering  the  peace 
or  safety  of  the  government.  But  your 
doctrine  undisguisedly  is,  that  a  suspen- 
Kon  of  this  writ  justifies  arrests  without 


warrant,  without  oath,  and  even  with- 
dut  suspicion  of  treason  or  other  crime. 
Your  doctrine  denies  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  ;  it  iftvades  the 
sacred  domain  of  opinion  and  discus- 
sion ;  it  denounces  the  "ifs"  and  the 
"  buts "  of  the  English  language,  and 
even  the  refuge  of  silence  is  insecure. 
We  repeat,  a  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  merely  dispenses  with 
a  single  and  peculiar  remedy  against  an 
unlawful  imprisonment  ;  but  if  that 
remedy  had  never  existed,  the  right  to 
liberty  would  be  the  'same,  and  every 
invasion  of  that  right  would  be  con- 
demned not  only  by  the  Constitution, 
but  by  principles  of  far  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  w^rit  itself  Our  com- 
mon law  is  not  at  all  indebted  to  this 
writ  for  its  action  of  false  imprisonment, 
and  the  action  would  remain  to  the  citi- 
zen if  the  writ  were  'abolished  forever. 
Again,  every  man  when  his  life  or  liber- 
ty is  threatened,  without  the  warrant  of 
law,  may  lawfully  resist,  and  if  neces- 
sary, in  self-defense,  may  take  the  life 
of  the  aggressor.  Moreover,  the  people 
of  this  country  may  demand  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President  himself  for 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  And 
when  all  these  remedies  shall  prove  in- 
adequate for  the  protection  of  free  insti- 
tutions, there  remaiu!«,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  supreme  right  of  devolution.  You 
once'  announced  this  right  with  a  lati- 
tude of  expression  which  may  well  be 
considered  dangerous  in  the  present  cri- 
sis of  our  national  history.  You  said : 
"  Any  people  anywhere,  being  inclined 
and  having  the  power,  have  the  right 
to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing 
government,  and  form  a  new  one  that 
suits  them  better.  Nor  is  this  right 
confined  to  cases  where  the  people  of 
an  existing  government  may  choose  to 
exercise  it.  Any  portion  of  such  people 
that  can  may  revolutionize  and  make 
their  own  of  so  much  of  the  territory 
as  they  inhabit.  More  than  this,  a  ma- 
jority of  any  portion  of  such  people 
may  revolutionize,  putting  down  a  mi- 
nority intermingled  with  or  near  about 
them,  wJio  may  oppose  their  move- 
ments." (Vol.  XIX.,  Congressional 
Globe^  p.  94.)  Such  were  your  opinions, 
and  you  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
declare  them.      If  a  citizen  now  should 
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atter  sentiments  far  less  dangerous  in 
their  tendency,  your  nearest  military 
commander  would  consign  him  to  a 
dungeon,  ©r  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
court-martial,  and  you  would  approve 
the  proceeding. 

In  our  deliberate  judgment,  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  open  to  the  new  inter- 
pretation suggested  by  your  communi- 
cation now  before  us.  We  think  every 
part  of  that  instrument  is  harmonious 
and  consistent.  The  possible  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
consistent  with  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press.  The  suspension  of  that 
remedial  process  may  prevent  the  en- 
largement of  the  accused  traitor  or  con- 
spirator, until  he  shall  be  legally  tried 
and  convicted  or  acquitted,  but  in  this 
we  find  no  justification  for  arrest  and 
imprisonment  without  warrant,  without 
cause,  without  th«  accusation  or  sus- 
picion of  crime.  It  seems  to  us,  more- 
over, too  plain  for  argument  that  the 
sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  in 
courts  where  the  law  of  the  land  is  the 
rule  of  decision,  is  a  right  which  is  never 
dormant,  never  suspended,  in  peaceful 
and  loyal  communities  and  States.  Will 
you,  Mr.  President,  maintain,  that  be- 
cause the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be 
in  suspense,  you  can  substitute  soldiers 
and  bayonets  for  the  peaceful  operation 
of  the  laws,  military  commissions  and 
inquisitorial  modes  of  trial  for  the  courts 
and  juries  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
itself?  And  if  you  can  not  maintain 
this,  then  let  u.s  ask,  where  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  monstrous  proceeding  in 
the  case  of  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  to  which 
we  have  called  your  attention?  We 
know  that  a  recreant  judge,  whose 
name  has  already  descended  to  merited 
contempt,  found  the  apology  on  the  out- 
side of  the  supreme  and  fundamental 
law  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  is 
not  the  foundation  on  which  your  super- 
structure of  power  is  built. 

We  have  mentioned  the  act  of  the 
last  Congress  professing  to  authorize  a 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. This  act  now  demands  your  spe- 
cial attention,  because,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  in  error,  its  terms  and  plain  in- 
tention are  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
arguments  and  conclusions  of  your  com- 
munication.   That  aet,  besides  provid- 


ing that  the  habeas  corpus  may  be  sus- 
pended, expressly  commands  that  the 
names  of  all  persons  theretofore  or 
thereafter  arrested  by  authority  of  the 
President,  or  his  cabinet  ministers,  be- 
ing citizens  of  states  ifi  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  ^e  laws  has  continued 
unimpaired^  shall  be  returned  to  the 
courts  ol  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  such  persons  reside,  or 
in  which  their  supposed  ofienses  were 
committed ;  and  such  return  being  made, 
if  the  next  grand  jury  attending  tlie 
courts  does  not  indict  the  alleged  of- 
fenders, then  the  judges  are  command- 
ed to  issue  an  order  for  their  immediate 
discharge  from  imprisonment.  Now, 
we  can  not  help  asking  whether  you 
have  overlooked  this  law,  which  mo-t 
assuredly  you  are  bound  to  observe,  or 
whether  it  be  your  intention  to  disre- 
gard it?  Its  meaning  certainly  can  n^t 
be  mistaken.  By  it  the  national  Legis- 
lature has  said  that  the  President  may 
suspend  the  accustomed  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  com- 
manded that  all  arrests  under  his  author- 
ity shall  be  promptly  made  known  to 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  that  the  ac- 
cused parties  shall  be  liberated,  unless 
presented  by  a  grand  jury  according  to 
the  Constitution,  and  tried  by  a  jury  in 
the  ancient  and  accustomed  mode.  The 
President  may  possibly,  so  far  as  Con- 
gress can  give  the  right,  arrest  without 
legal  cause  or  warrant.  We  certainly 
deny  that  Congress  can  confer  this 
right,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
higher  law  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
waiving  that  consideration,  this  statute, 
by  its  very  terms,  promptly  removes 
the  proceeding  in  every  case  into  the 
courts  where  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
are  observed,  and  where  the  persons 
detained  are  to  be  discharged,  unless 
indicted  for  criminal  offeiises  against 
the  established  and  ascertained  laws  of 
the  country. 

Upon  what  foundation,  then,  permit 
us  to  ask,  do  you  rest  the  pretension 
that  men  who  are  not  accused  of  crime 
may  be  seized  and  imprisoned  or  ban- 
ished at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
President  or  any  of  his  subordinates  in 
civil  and  military  positions  ?  Where  is 
the  warrant  for  invading  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press?     Where  the 
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jtistification  for  placinpj  the  citizen  on 
trial  withont  the  presentment  of  a  grand 
jury  and  before  military  commissions  ? 
There  is  no  tower  in  this  country 
which  can  dispense  with  its  laws. 
The  President  is  as  much  bound  by 
them  as  the  humblest  individual.  We 
pray  you  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  that 
you  may  duly  estimate  the  feeling  of 
the  people  on  this  subject,  that  for  the 
crime  of  dispfensing  with  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  Great  Britain,  our  ancestors 
brought  one  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  and 
feixpelled  another  from  his  throne. 

This  power  which  you  have  erected  in 
theory  is  of  vast  and  illimitable  propor- 
tions. If  we  may  trust  you  to  exercise 
it  mercifully  and  leniently,  your  succes- 
sor, whether  immediate  or  more  remote, 
may  wield  it  with  the  energy  of  a  Ciesar 
or  Xapoleon,  and  with  the  will  of  a  des- 
pot and  a  tyrant.  It  is  a  power  without 
boundary  or  limit,  because  it  proceeds 
upon  a  total  suspension  of  all  the  consti- 
tutional and  legal  safeguards  which  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  citizen.  It  is  a 
power  not  inaptly  described  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  your  Secretaries.  Said 
Mr.  Seward  to  the  British  Minister  in 
Washington  :  "  I  can  touch  a  bell  on  my 
right  hand,  and  order  the  arrest  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Ohio.  I  can  touch  the  bell  again, 
and  order  the  imprisonment  of  a  citizen  of 
New-York,  and  no  power  on  earth  but 
that  of  the  President  can  release  them. 
Can  the  Queen  of  England,  in  her  domin- 
ions, do  as  much  ?"  This  is  the  very  lan- 
guage of  a  perfect  despotism,  and  we 
learn  from  you,  with  profound  emotion, 
that  this  is  no  idle  boast.  It  is  a  des- 
potism unlimited  in  principle,  because 
the  same  arbitrary  and  unrestrained  will 
or  discretion  which  can  place  men  under 
illegal  restraint  or  banish  them,  can  ap- 
ply the  rack  or  the  thumb-screw,  can  put 
to  torture  or  to  death.  Not  thus  have 
the  people  of  this  country  hitherto  un- 
derstood their  Constitution.  No  argu- 
ment can  commend  to  their  judgment 
such  interpretations  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter of  their  liberties.  Quick  as  the  light- 
ning's flash,  the  intuitive  sense  of  freemen 
perceives  the  sophistry  and  rejects  the 
conclusion.  , 

Some  other  matters  which  your  E3> 
cellency  has  presented  demand  our  no- 
tice. 


In  justification  of  your  course  as  to 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  you  have  referred  to 
the  arrest  of  Judge  Hall,  at  New-Or- 
leans, by  order  of  General  Jackson  ;  "but 
that  case  differs  widely  from  the  case 
of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  New-Orleans  was 
then,  as  you  truly  state,  under  "  martial 
or  military  law."  This  was  not  so  in 
Ohio,  where  Mr,  Vallandigham  was  ar- 
rested. The  administration  of  the  ci^dl 
law  had  not  been  disturbed  in  that  Com- 
monwealth. The  courts  were  open,  and 
justice  was  dispensed  with  its  accustom- 
ed promptitude.  In  the  case  of  Judge 
Hall,  General  Jackson  in  a  few  days  sent 
him  outside  of  the  line  of  his  encamp- 
ments and  set  him  at  liberty ;  but  you 
have  undertaken  to  banish  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham from  his  home.  You  seem  also 
to  have  forgotten  that  General  Jackson 
submitted  implicitly  to  the  judgment  of 
the  court  which  imposed  the  fine  upon 
him  ;  that  he  promptly  paid  it ;  that  he 
enjoined  his  friends  to  assent,  "  as  he 
most  freely  did,  to  the  decision  which 
had  just  been  pronounced  against  him." 

More  than  this,  you  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  then  administration  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  well-known  author)  "  mildly 
but  decidedly  rebuked  the  proceedings 
of  General  Jackson,"  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent viewed  the  subject  with  "  surprise 
and  solicitude."  Unlike  President  Madi- 
son, you,  in  a  case  much  more  unwarrant- 
ed, approve  the  proceedings  of  your  sub- 
ordinate officer,  and  in  addition,  justify 
your  course  by  a  carefully  considered 
argument  in  its  support. 

It  is  true  that  after  some  thirty  years, 
Congress,  in  consideration  of  the  devoted 
and  patriotic  services  of  General  Jack- 
son, refunded  the  amount  of  the  fine  he 
had  paid  !  But  the  long  delay  in  doing 
this  proved  how  reluctant  the  American 
people  were  to  do  any  thing  which  could 
be  considered  as  in  any  way  approving 
the  disregard  shown  to  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  even  by  one  who  so  eminently 
enjoyed  their  confidence  and  regard. 

One  subject  more,  and  we  shall  con- 
clude. You  express  your  regret  that 
our  meeting  spoke  "as  Democrats,"  and 
you  say  that  *'  in  this  time  of  national 
peril  you  would  have  preferred  to  meet 
us  upon  a  level,  one  step  higher  than 
anji  party  platform."  You  thus  compel 
us  to  allude  to  matters  which  we  should 
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have  preferred  to  pass  by.  But  we  can 
DOt  omit  to  notice  your  criticism,  as  it 
casts  at  least  an  implied  reproach  upon 
oar  motives  and  our  proceedings.  We 
beg  to  remind  you  that  when  the  hour 
of  our  country's  peril  had  come;  when  it 
was  evident  that  a  most  gigantic  effort 
was  to  be  made  to  subvert  our  institutions 
and  to  overthrow  the  Government;  when 
it  was  vitally  important  that  party  feel- 
ings should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  all 
should  be  called  upon  to  unite  most  cor- 
dially and  vigorously  to  maintain  the 
Union ;  at  the  time  you  were  sworn  into 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  you  should  have  urged  your  fellow- 
oitizens  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to 
overlook  all  past  differences,  and  to  rally 
in  defense  of  their  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions ;  when  you  should  have  enjoined 
respect  for  the  laws  and  the  Constitution, 
so  clearly  disregarded  by  the  South — you 
chose,  for  the  first  time  under  the  like 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, to  set  up  a  party  platform,  called 
"  the  Chicago  platform  "  as  your  creed, 
to  advance  it  beyond  the  Constitution, 
and  to  speak  disparagingly  of  that  great 
conservative  tribunal  of  our  country,  so 
highly  respected  by  all  thinking  men 
who  have  inquired  into  our  institutions 

— ^THE   SuPEEilE  COUET  OF   THE  UnITED 

States. 

Your  admmistration  has  been  true  to 
the  principles  you  then  laid  down.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Democrats  in 'the  loyal 
States  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call 
of  their  country,  filled  the  ranks  of  its 
armies,  and  by  "  their  strong  hands  and 
willing  arms "  aided  to  maintain  your 
Excellency  and  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment in  tjie  possession  of  our  national 
capital  —  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  country  have,  in  the  most  patriotic 
spirit,  given  their  best  efforts,  their  trea- 
sure, their  brothers  and  their  sons  to 
sustain  the  Government  and  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  you,  choosing  to  overlook 
all  this,  have  made  your  appointments  to 
civil  office  from  your  cabinet  officers  and 
foreign  ministers,  down  to  the  persons  of 
lowest  official  grade  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  engaged  in  collecting  the  re- 
venues of  the  comitry,  exclusively  fj-om 
your  political  associates. 


Under  such  circuiiLitanceg,  virtually 
proscribed  by  your  administration,  and 
while  most  of  the  leading  journals  which  , 
supported  it  approved  the  sentence  pro-  \ 
nounced  against  Mr.  Vallandigham,  it  ' 
was  our  true  course,  our  honest  course, 
to  meet  as  "Democrats,"  that  neither 
your  Excellency  n(:)r  the  country  might 
mistake  our  antecedents  or  our  position. 

In  closing  this  communication,  we  de- 
sire to  reaffirm  our  determination,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  that  of  every  one  who  ' 
attended  the  meeting  which  adopted  the  ', 
resolutions  we  have  discussed,  expressed  .' 
in  one  of  those  resolutions,  to  devote  i 
"  all  our  energies  to  sustain  the  cause  ; 
of  the  Union."  ; 

Permit  us,  then,  in  this  spirit,  to  ask 
your  Excellency  to  reexamine  the  grave 
subjects  we  have  considered,  to  the  end 
that,  on  your  retirement  from  the  high 
position  you  occupy,  you  may  leave  be-  ( 
hind  you  no  doctrines  and  no  further  pre  1 
cedents  of  despotic  power  to  prevent  you 
and  your  posterity  from  enjoying  that 
constitutional  Hberty  which  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  us  all,  and  to  the  end,  also,  that 
history  may  speak  of  your  administra- 
tion with  indulgence,  if  it  can  not  with 
approval. 

We  are,  sir,  with  great  respect,  youi-a 
very  truly,      John  Y.  L.  Pkuyn, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

James  Kidd, 
Gilbeet  C.  Davidson, 
J.  V.  P.  Qttackekbfsh, 
Wm.  a.  Fassett, 
o.  ]&.  hungerfoei 
John  HoGAN, 
Hexey  Lansing, 
S.  Hand, 
M.  K,  Cohen, 
John  Cutler, 
C.  Van  Benthutsen, 
George  H.  Thacher, 
C.  W.  Aemsteong, 
William  Doyle, 
Franklin  Totvnsend, 
William  Appleton, 
B.  R.  Spelman, 
James  McKotvn, 
A.  II.  Tremain, 
Daniel  Shaw, 
W.  Simon, 
A.  E.  Stimson, 
Isaac  Lederer. 
Albaut,  June  30,  1863.' 
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THE   ELECTION   IN   IOWA. 


BY  HON.  CHARLES  MASON. 


Fellow-Citizens  of  Iowa  :  The  can- 
didates of  the  Democratic  party  are 
now  before  you,  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
when,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law, 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  be- 
tween the  pruiciples  of  which  they  are 
the  exponents  and  those  presented  by 
the  opposite  party.  We  invite  atten- 
tion  to    some  of  those  principles. 

The  great  question  now  presented  for 
your  consideration  is  that  of  peace  or 
war.  Not  that  we  propose  immediate, 
unconditional  peace.  We  contend  that 
the  war  should  continue  so  long  as  it  is 
necessary  "  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States 
unimpaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these 
objects  are  accomplished,  the  war  ought 
to  cease." 

Oh  this  point  our  antagonists  take  a 
clear  and  distinct  issue.  They  intend 
to  overthrow  slavery  in  the  States,  if 
not  the  States  themselves,  by  the  inili- 


tary  power  of  the  Federal  government, 
and  insist  that  peace  should  not  be 
granted  on  any  terms  until  that  object 
is  attained.  Upon  the  former  basis  the 
war  might  be  ended  in  ninety  days, 
and  A^dthout  endangering  our  republi- 
can liberties.  Upon  the  latter,  it  must 
continue  for  years,  and  finally  end  in 
lasting  separation,  or  in  military  despot- 
ism, or  in  both. 

We  do  not  assert  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Republican  party  insist  as  a  sine 
qua  non  upon  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  these  4,000,000  slaves,  but  we  do  say 
that  if  such  is  not  their  purpose,  they  are 
in  a  false  position,  and  that  their  duty 
to  themselves,  to  their  country,  and  to 
the  momentous  mterests  of  civil  liberty, 
require  that  they  should  take  a  careful 
"  observation"  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whither  they  have  been  uncon- 
sciously drifting  ;  and  that  they  should 
now  change  their  course  accordingly. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  ju-essea 
and  leading  men  of  the  party  advocata 
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different  notions,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  tlie  extremists  of  the  j'arty  control 
Its  action,  and  that  the  President  him- 
self— howerer  rehictantly — has  at  length 
been  brought  into  entire  subserv^iency 
to  their  extreme  projects,  and  has  made 
emancipation  pai-amount  to  peace. 

But^  whatever  may  be  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  republican  party  else- 
where, it  is  certain  that  in  this  State 
^they  are  as  is  above  represented.  Their 
candidate  for  governor  Ifas  openly  t^ken 
that  ground.  He  has  stated  in  one  of 
liis  public  speeches  since  his  nomination, 
that  this  is  "  an  abolition  war,  and  that 
it  will  be  continued  as  such  as  long  as 
there  is  one  slave  in  the  South  to  be  made 
free — that  peace  can  never  he  made^  nor 
is  peace  desirable^  until  the  last  link  of 
slavery  is  abolished.''^ 

Thus  then  we  see  that  while  the  De- 
mocrats in  their  State  conrention  have 
solemnly  resolved  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  of  the  President,  the 
Republicans,  by  their  acts  and  declara- 
tions, have  not  only  sustained  that  policy, 
but  have  made  it  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations.  This  is  the  most  import- 
ant point  of  difterence  between  us.  If 
in  the  coming  election  they  are  success- 
ful, it  will  amount  to  a  decision  by  the 
people  of  this  State,  that  in  their  opin- 
ion peace  ought  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  restored  until  all  the  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States  are  emancipated. 
All  those,  therefore,  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  obtain  peace  on  any  other  terms, 
should  support  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates. 

Under  "Republican"  policy,  we  should 
be  at  once  overrun  with  hordes  of  this 
black  population,  who  as  a  class  are 
indolent  and  vicious.  These  would  not 
only  crowd  our  poor-houses  and  prisons, 
but  they  would  occupy  the  places  which 
would  otherwise  be  filled  by  white 
laborers,  and  thus  exclude  from  among 
us  a  more  industrious,  enterprising,  and 
thrifty  class  of  immigrants.  Thp  fact 
that  they  are  now  excluded  from  Illinois 
and  Indiana  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  who  would  make  their  way  to 
Iowa.  i 


An  analysis  of  the  census  returns  of 
1850  and  1860  fully  shows  that  among 
the  free  blacks  in  the  Northern  States 
tliere  are  nearly  twelve  times  as  many 
convicts  as  among  the  whites,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  numbers.  Are 
we  anxious  to  make  our  State  a  moral 
j)est-house,  to  be  crowded  with  these 
colored  subjects  of  crime  ? 

The  history  of  the  West-India  Islands  ' 
is   replete  with    evidence   showing  the 
utter  indolence  and  want  of  thrift  of  the 
manumitted  slave.    Have  we  not  already 
sufficient  paujserism  wdth  which  to  be  ] 
burdened,  but  must  we  desire  more  ? 

The  immigration  of  the  free  black  is 
objectionable  on  other  grounds.  To  the 
reasons  for  excluding  the  convict  and 
pauper  the  still  greater  one  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  negro  and  his  posterity 
must  always  remain  a  distinct  class, 
never  bound  to  the  country  by  the  same 
tie  of  allegiance  as  the  white,  and  there- 
fore the  proper  instrument  to  be  used 
by  those  who  would  create  riots  and 
tumults  or  any  other  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

But  a  still  greater  injury,  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  will  result  to  us  of  the 
West,  from  the  immediate  and  entire 
abolition  of  slavery.  We  shall  lose  our 
only  reliable  market  for  our  great  staple 
commodities.  The  slaves  on  the  South- 
ern plantations  are  fed  chiefly  on  bacon 
and  corn.  It  is  found  to  be  the  best 
economy  to  employ  these  laborers  in 
the  culture  of  cotton  and  su^ar  and 
rice,  and  to  supply  them  with  provisions 
from  regions  farther  North.  Not  less 
than  $50,000,000  annually  has  hereto- 
fore thus  been  paid  for  food  for  slave 
on  the  Southern  plantations,  a  very  large 
portion  of  which  came  from  the  valley 
of  th«  Upper  Mississippi.  The  inconve- 
niences we  have  sustained,  and  the  losses 
which  have  resulted  from  the  closing  of 
the  Mississippi  River  for  the  past  tu'o 
years,  will  enable  us  in  some  degree  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  market. 

The  emancipation  policy  will  deprive 
us  of  this  market  entirely,  and  will  serve 
as  a  perpetual  blockade  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  so  far  as  our  great  staples 
are  concerned.  We  can  still  send, them 
South  ;  but  there  will  be  no  one  to  con- 
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sume   them,   aud   therefore    no    one   to 
buy. 

But  will  not  the  emancipated  slave 
ptill  have  the  same  appetite  as  now  ? 
Doubtless;  but  he  will  gratify  it  in  a 
diifcrent  way.  Instead  of  the  Llrge 
fields  of  cotton  which  have  heretofore 
supplied  tlie  market  of  the  world,  and 
furnished  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
products  of  our  North-wcstei'n  prairies, 
each  "  free  American  citizen  of  African 
descent"  will  have  his  little  patch  of 
Rweet-potatoes  and  of  corn,  his  pigs  and 
his  chickens,  and  that  is  all.  He  will 
raise  just  what  is  necessary  to  support 
life,  and  nothing  more. 

Do  you  want  proof  of  this  ?  Look  to 
Hayti  and  Jamaica,  where  the  expeii- 
meut  now  proposed  here  has  already 
been  tried.  Emancipation  took  place 
in  Hayti  in  1790.  At  that  time  the  an- 
nual exports  from  the  Island  were  as 
follows : 

Sugar,  ....  163,405,220  lbs. 
Cofice,  ....  68,151,180  " 
Cotton,    ....       6,286,120     " 

The  value  of  all  these  exports  was 
127,828,000  annually. 

In  1826  these  exports  were  as  folio w^s : 

Sugar, 32,864  lbs. 

Coffee, 32,189,784     " 

Cotton, 620,972     " 

In  1849  they  were  reduced  to 

Sugar — none. 

Coffee,     ....     30,608,343  lbs. 

Cotton, 544,516     " 

Mr..  Sumner,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Congress,  only  claimed  that  the  present 
^exports  of  the  island  amounted  to  $2,673- 
rOOO  annually,  which  is  less  than  one  tenth 
of  what  they  were  in  1790;  and  even 
this  is  probably  much  greater  than  the 
real  amount. 

In  Jamaica  'emancipation  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1833,  and  consummated  in 
1838.  The  products  in  1834  were  as 
follows  I 

Sugar, 84,756  hhds. 

Rum, 32,111  punch. 

Pimento,    ....     3,605,400  lbs. 
Coffee,     ....     17,725,731     " 

In  1856  they  had  decreased  to  the 
following  amount 


Sugar, 25,920  hhd<i. 

Rum, 14,470  punch. 

Pimento,    ....     6,848,622  'bs. 
Coffee, 3,328,147     " 

The  pimento  (or  allspice)  tree  grows 
wild,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  coffee- 
tree,  at  present,  also.  The  women  and 
children  gather  the  berries  without  pre- 
vious cultivation,  which  accounts  for  the 
large  quantities  of  those  commodities 
still  exported.  The  sugar-plantationr* 
are  constantly  going  t(F  decay,  when 
they  are  neglected  and  abandoned.  No 
new  ones  are  opened,  and  the  exports  of 
sugar  are  constantly  diminishing.  The 
free  negro  basks  in  the  sun,  and  only 
works  to  supply  his  immediate  and  most 
pressing  wants.  When  freed  from  re- 
straint, he  surrenders  himself  to  the  in- 
dolence of  his  nature,  leaving  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

Such  are  the  results  which  it  is  now 
sought  to  reproduce  here  as  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  the  present  civil  war — a 
war  which  has  already  cost  the  nation 
the  loss  of  at  least  six  hundred  thousand 
of  her  best  and  bravest  sons,  and  plunged 
her  in  debt  (reckoning  only  that  of  the 
loyal  States)  of  more  than  $2,000,000,- 
000,  which,  considering  the  high  rate  of 
interest  paid,  is  more  than  twice  as  great, 
in  proportion  to  our  means  of  payment, 
as  that  of  any  nation  on  earth.  And 
what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  it 
has  placed  in  most  extreme  jeopardy — 
almost  beyond  hope  —  the  free  institu- 
tions which  we  have  prized  above  all 
price.  And  yet  Ave  are  told  that  the 
emancipation  pohcy  must  still  be  pur- 
sued at  whatever  cost  and  sacrifice.  Are 
we  prepared  for  national  suicide,  rather 
than  abandon  this  one  fanatical  idea  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  question 
of  justice  to  others,  and  not  of  mere  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves.  "We  reply,  the 
course  proposed  will  be  still  more  detri- 
mental to  the  black  race  than  to  the 
white. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  eflfect 
of  sudden  emancipation  has  always  been 
to  render  them  idle,  and  consequently 
vicious  and  unhaj^py.  The  boon  of  in- 
dolence is  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
evils  it  engenders.  This  wdll  be  corro- 
borated by  another  important  fiict. 


The  census  of  1860  shows  that  for  the 
previous  twenty  years  the  free  blacks  in 
the  United  States  had  increased  in  num- 
bers less  than  one  third  as  fast  as  the 
whites,  and  less  than  one  half  as  fast  as 
the  slaves.  And  yet  their  numbers  had 
been  augmented  by  emancipation  more 
than  they  had  been  diminished  by  emi- 
gration. No  surer  test  of  the  comforts 
possessed  by  any  people  can  be  found 
than  this.  The  slaves  as  a  class  are  in 
a  much  bettei|  condition  than  the  free 
blacks,  as  is  shown  by  the  rate  of  in- 
crease. 

Besides,  all  experience  shows  that  two 
free  uncom mingling  races  can  never  long 
coexist  in  the  same  country.  The  weaker, 
like  our  Indian  tribes,  will  soon  become 
annihilated. 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
the  line  between  the  black  and  the  white 
race  in  this  country  can  never  be  erased. 
Yoluntai-y  emigration  can  not  be  relied 
upon ;  and  forced  emigration  will  jbe 
both  expensive  and  inhuman.  Nothing 
remains  but  annihilation,  or  their  contin- 
uance for  the  present  in  slavery. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  this  is  not  a 
question  of  profit  or  advantage,  but  one 
of  principle  and  duty,  and  that  slavery  is 
so  heinous  a  sin  that  nothing  must  be  al- 
lowed to  prevent  its  immediate  extirpa- 
tion, though  injury  and  ruin  to  either  or 
both  the  races  concerned  should  be  the 
i-esult. 

And  who  comes  to  us  with  authority 
to  speak  thus  dogmatically  upon  this 
subject  ?  Has  any  new  revelation  of 
the  Divine  Will  been  now  authoritative- 
ly promulgated  ?  Has  an  institution 
which  is  as  old  as  history,  which  was 
countenanced  by  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
was  widely  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  without  receiving  any 
special  reprobation,  which  existed  in  full 
force  in  every  one  of  the  States  after  the 
declaration  of  American  independence, 
which  is  not  only  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  our  Federal  Constitution,  but 
is  made  the  subject  of  one  of  its  extra- 
ordinary provisions — has  such  an  institu- 
tion, by  mser  and  purer  men  than  have 
ever  before  appeared  on  earth,  been  all  at 
once  ascertained  to  be  "  the  sum  of  all  vil- 
lainy" ?  Must  no  truce  be  made,  no  faith 
be  kept  with  it  ?    Must  fire  and  sword. 


impelled  by  hate  and  fury,  be  invoked 
for  its  extirpation,  and  all  this  in  the 
name  of  duty,  and  rehgion,  and  patriot- 
ism ?  We  do  not  believe  it.  They  who 
teach  thus  are  surely  impostors.  They 
will  lead  you  to  ruin  if  you  continue  to 
follow  them. 

We  admit  that  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity is  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
slavery ;  but  is  it  not  still  more  oj:)posed 
to  rapine  and  butchery,  and  all  the  other 
atrocities  of  civil  war  ?  It  acts  not  by 
violence,  but  by  its  silent  influences, 
which  are  more  efficacious  than  the 
sword.  Its  "  still  small  voice  "  is  might- 
ier than  the  whirlwind,  ^ire  and  fag- 
ot and  tortures  and  dungeons,  and  all  the 
other  gross  contrivances  of  men's  brute 
instincts,  were  never  an  aid,  but  always 
a  hindrance  to  its  progress.  The  history 
of  slavery  furnishes  another  illustration 
of  the  same  great  truth. 

In  1776  slavery  existed  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  States,  fCnd  all  the  territoiy  then 
owned  by  them.  Within  sixty  years  it 
had  been  voluntarily  abolished  in  seven 
of  their  number.  Without  commotion 
or  violence  in  one  half  the  States,  in- 
cluding the  new  ones  formed  from  ori- 
ginal slave  territory,  slavery  had  ceased ' 
to  exist.  Virginia  had  also  in  her  con- 
stitutional convention  only  failed  by  one 
vote  to  adopt  measures  for  prospective 
emancipation,  and  in  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  a  like  strength  of  opinion  was 
manifested  in  the  same  flireotion.  The 
progress  of  emancipation  was  constant, 
and  there  was  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  continue. 

In  1833  the  Act  of  Parliament  eman- 
cipating all  the  slaves  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands  was  passed.  The  enemies 
of  our  peace  and  prosperity,  under  the 
garb  of  philanthropy,  then  turned  their 
attention  in  this  direction.  They  sent 
their  emissaries  hither  ta  stir  up  dissen- 
sions, upon  the  pretext  of  hastening  on 
the  change  which  was  then  proceeding 
with  such  rapidity. 

Many  of  the  uneasy  enthusiasts  of  the 
North  weakly  or  wickedly  fell  into  the 
snare.  Unwilling  "  to  let  well  enough 
alone,"  they  commenced  a  system  of  in- 
termeddling in  the  concerns  of  their 
Southern  neighbors.  This  was  done  ip 
such  an  obtrusive  and  impertinent  man- 
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ner  as  to^reate  indignation,  and  at  length 
obstinate  hostility. 

Since  then  not*  one  foot  of  slave  terri- 
tory has  become  free,  if  ^ve  except  the 
results  of  the  acts  of  legislative  robbery 
which  have  been  witnessed  within  the 
past  two  years.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  impertinent  intermeddling  several 
of  the  slave  States  would  already  have 
been  voluntarily  far  advanced  in  their 
career  of  emancipation. 

But  it  has  been  urged  on  high  author- 
ity that  there  is  an  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict "  between  free  and  slave  labor,  and 
that  a  country  can  not  exist  part  slave 
and  part  free.  If  this  is  really  true, 
every  principle  of  equity  and  fair  deal- 
ing dictates  that  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  should  voluntarily  separate.  Nei- 
ther has  a  right  to  become  a  robber  of 
the  other. 

But  it  is  not  true.  Slavery  has  exist- 
ed since  the  earliest  times  ;  and  in  most 
countries  w  here  it  has  prevailed,  free  and 
slave  labor  have  been  found  side  by  side. 
No  such  irreconcilable  incompatibility 
as  is  now  pretended  was  ever  before  ob- 
served, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did 
not  exist. 

For  a  still  stronger  reason,  no  such 
incompatibility  will  produce  any  great 
practical  inconvenience  w^here  the  two 
kinds  of  labor,  either  simple  or  mixed, 
exist  in  separate  States  united  under  one 
Federal  head. 

So  far  from  producing  discord  or 
weakness,  this  very  diiference  is  a  source 
of  union  and  sti-ength.  It  causes  diver- 
sity of  production,  and  thus  prevents 
rivalry ;  gives  rise  to  commerce,  in- 
creases intercourse,  renders  each  section 
useful  and  necessaiy  to  the  other,  and 
secures  union  and  harmony.  Blacks  can 
not  be  profitably  employed  in  manufac- 
turing, except  it  be  of  the  coarser  kinds. 
They  can  be  more  usefully  engaged  in 
})roducing  the  great  staples  for  export 
than  in  the  production  of  food.  The 
South,  therefore,  receives  its  manufac- 
tures faom  the  North-east,  and  its  pro- 
visions fiom  the  North-west,  while  it 
furnishes  the  great  staples  which  pay  the 
foreign  debt  of  all,  and  thus  preserves 
the  balance  of  trade  between  ours  and 
all  other  countries.  The  system  is  thus 
rendered  complete.     If  we  had  had-  all 


the  ordering  of'  it  ourselves,  could  we 
have  made  it  to  suit  us  hotter,  so  far  as 
its  harmonious  operation  is  concerned  ? 

But  the  "slave  power"  is  growing, 
encroaching,  grasping,  dangerous,  and 
must  be  overturned  in  order  to  secure 
our  own  safety.  These  are  expressions 
which,  parrot-like,  hnve  been  repeated 
till  they  are  widely  believed.  Let  us  in- 
quire into  their  truth. 

The  number  of  representatives  from 
what  are  now  the  free  ^d  the  slave 
States,  under  the  six  last  apportionments, 
have  been  as  follow^s  : 

1811.  1822. 1832  1842.  1802.  1862. 
Free  States,  93  123  141  135  143  156 
Slave  States,  78        89       99       87       90      85 

Difference,       15       34      42      48       53       71 

From  having  a  majority  of  only  fifteen 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1811, 
we  now  have  a  majority  of  seventy-one, 
so  that  our  strength  in  that  body  has 
been  steadily  increasing  until  it  is  now 
nearly  two  to  one  in  compaiison  with 
theirs.  This  certainly  does  not  look  as 
though  the  influence  of  the  slave  States 
was  likely  to  become  so  overpowering 
as  to  call  for  extraordinary  measures  for 
its  sup  press' on. 

As  to  the  alleged  pi-opensity  to  en- 
croach upon  the  more  powerful  States 
of  the  North,  it  is  not  only  contrary  to 
nature,  but  is  not  sustained  by  fncts, 
when  honestly  examined.  Not  one  acre 
of  soil  originally  free  has  ever  been  made 
slave  territory.  The  old  North-western 
Territory,  where  slavery  was  once  legal- 
ized, was  consecrated  to  freedom  by  one 
of  the  present  slaveholdiug  States.  In 
the  whole  Louisiana  purchase,  which  in- 
cluded our  own  State,  slavery  was  not 
only  indigenous,  but  was  protected  by 
treaty.  And  yet  the  admission  of  a 
slave  State  carved  out  of  that  very  ter- 
ritory wa^  fiercely  resisted  until  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  that  whole  par- 
chase  had  been  grasped  and  retained  by 
the  free  States.  Let  us  confess  the  truth. 
The  stronger  party  has  here  also  man- 
ifested the  chief  disposition  toward  en- 
croachment upon  the  weaker.  More 
recent  occurrences  have  g'-eatly  corro- 
borated this  truth. 

But  we  hear  it  often  asserted  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of   the   present 
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ci\'il  war,  ancl  tlmt  to  avoid  such  effects  I 
beie.-ifter  we  must  remove  this  <-anse. 

It  is  true  that  if*  tliere  hnd  been  no 
slavery  the  war  now  ragini^  might  have 
been  avoiflerl.  8m  if  there  was  no  prop- 
erty, tliere  would  be  neither  theft  nor 
r"bbery.  Shnl!  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty be  abolished  in  order  to  prevent 
t})es<^  crimes  in  future  ? 

The  ohject  of  an  offeiise  is  very  differ- 
ent from  its  cause.  Among  men  dis- 
posed to  b^  honest  and  just,  property 
does  not  occasion  crime,  nor  slavery 
war.  It  is  only  when  a  disposition  to 
intermedd'e  with  or  encroach  u])On  the 
j'ights  of  others  is  manifested  that  such 
results  are  witnessed.  That  dispo.^ition, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  these  evils.  Extir- 
pate this  cause  if  you  would  avoid  its 
effects. 

We  often  hear  it  asserted  as  a  reason 
for  the  inveterate  hostility  with  which 
this  institution  is  regarded  by  so  many 
in  the  North,  that  it  has  governed  the 
country  most  of  the  time  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Government.  If  that 
is  true,  it  c!trtainly  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  well  governed  it.  The  Presi- 
dents and  other  high  officers'  of  State 
who  have  been  selected  from  the  South 
Imve  not,  in  general,  been  unworthy  of 
their  exalted  position.  Whether  the 
remedy  we  have  now  been  administer- 
ing is  not  likely  to  prove  worse  thnn  the 
disease,  we  are  fast  becoming  qualified  to 
judge. 

But  ndmitting  that  undue  advantages 
of  this  kind  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
South,  have  not  preponderating  benefits 
been  received  from  the  Government  by 
the  people  of  the  ISTorth  ?  Our  revenue, 
navigation  and  fisheiy  laws  have  all 
operated  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Xorth, 
until  bleak  and  sterile  New-England  has 
become  a  country  of  palaces,  from  means 
derived  from  States  more  favored  by  na- 
ture both  as  to  soil  and  climate.'  Immi- 
gration, also  —  one  of  our  chief  sources 
of  Avealth  and  power — has  been  encour- 
aged in  the  North,  and,  in  effect,  pro- 
hibited in  the  South,  Have  we  not  had 
our  full  share  of  the  substantial  benefits 
of  the  Government  ?  If  the  Southern 
people  are  satisfied  with  their  portion  in 
this  distribution,  ought  not  we  to  be  so  ? 

Such  would  have  been  the  opinion  of 


every  impartial  mind.  So  would  harrc 
thought  the  people  of  this  country  if 
they  could  fairly  have  understood  all  the- 
facts  of  the  case.  But  so  thought  not 
the  politicians  of  the  Aboliti<jn  order — : 
they  who,  fVom  fanaticism  oi'  some  sinis- 
ter motive,  had  become  the  willing  in- 
struments of  the  pseudo-philanthropistsj 
of  Great  Biitain  in  striking  perhaps  a] 
fatal  blow  at  the  prosperity,  the  unity, 
the  very  existence  of  their  native  coun- 
try. 

For  tlie  accomplisbment  of  their  pur-j 
poses  they  resolved  to  buil-i  up  a  great 
anti'-^lavery  party  at  the  North,  and, 
aidt  d  by  circumstances,  they  at  length 
fatally  succeeded.  They  well  under- 
stood that  this  would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  organization  of  parties  divided  by 
geograj)hical  lines ;  Init  they  set  at 
naught  the  maxims  of  wisdom  as  enun- 
ciated by  Washington,  and  resolved  to 
hazard  the  experiment. 

They  knew,  too,  that  success  could 
only  be  attained  through  civil  war  ;  but 
this  did  not  deter  these  conspirators 
from  their  fell  purpose.  They  deter-; 
mined  to  seek  their  own  advantage, 
though  ruin  should  result  to  their  coun-i 
try  and  all  its  cherish(Hl  institutions.        i 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,! 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  irrepressible  cou-i 
flict"  was  promulgated,  and  afterwardi 
sanctioned  by  placing  its  chief  apostles; 
in  the  high<'St  seats  of  power.  This  was! 
noihing  less  than  a  prospective  declara-( 
tion  of  hostilities  against  the  South  and| 
its  institutions. 

The  success  of  a  purely  sectional  party 
upon  such  a  platform,- produced  the  re-| 
suit  which  every  sagacious  mind  expect- 
ed. State  after  State  declared  its  formal 
withdrawal  from  the  Union.  Then  was 
the  time  when  every  sentiment  of  patri- 
otism in  the  American  heart  was  stirred i 
to  its  lowest  depths  ;  but,  careless  and] 
unmoved,  the  Republican  party  looked^ 
on  and  smiled.  They  derided  our  ap- 
prehensions. In  mockery  they  termed 
us  "  Union-savers,"  professed  a  willing- 
ness to  be  rid  of  the  Southern  States,  in- 
sisted that  they  could  not  be  "  kicked 
out  of  the  Union,"  and  declared  that  a 
few  companies  of  "  wide-awakes*^'  would 
be  sufficient  to  suppress  all  infraction 
of  the  laws  at  any  rate. 
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The  lamented  Criftenden  proposed  his 
resolutions  In  the  Senate  ;  and  the  same, 
in  substance,  were  presented  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Clemens  of  Virginia.  The 
most  conchisive  evidence  was  given  that 
their  cordial  adoption  would  restore 
peace  and  union  ;  but  they  received  not 
one  single  Republican  vote  in  either 
House.  A  like  fate  awaited  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Peace  Conference  and  many 
other  similar  propositions  presented  from 
other  sources.  They  all  failed.  The 
Republicans  seemed  doggedly  determin- 
ed to  take  no  step  to  ward  off  the  dan- 
ger wliich  was  evidently  now  so  immi- 
nent. 

The  vital  principle  of  the  Crittenden 
proposition,  and  nearly  all  the  others 
that  were  presented,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  Rejjubli- 
cans  had  always  professed  great  venera- 
tion for  this  compromise,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after  its  repeal  had  taken  high 
ground  in  favor  of  its  restoration.  They 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  tjnion  and  preventing 
civil  war.  That  they  refused  to  do  this 
is  to  our  mindsL conclusive  proof  that  they 
desired  war. 

We  will  refer  to  one  other  single  class 
of  facts  corroborative  of  the  same  con- 
clusion- The  war  has  not  been  prosecut- 
ed with  the  prime  design  of  bringing  it 
to  an  early  and  successful  termination. 

At  iis  commencement,  while  there  was 
union  in  the  North  there  was  great  divi- 
sion of  opinion  in  the  South.  In  each 
of  those  States  (except  perhaps  South- 
Carolina)  a  strong  party  always  opposed 
secession.  Good  policy  dictated  that 
this  feeling  should  be  cherished  and 
strengthened,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  enrage  or  exasperate,  but  every 
thing  to  mollify  the  public  feeling  until 
the  mass  of  the  people,  convinced  that 
we  were  their  true  friends,  should  vol- 
untarily return  to  their  duty. 

No  such  course  was  ever  attempted. 
With  some  en-editable  exceptions,  a  sys- 
tem of  indiscriminate  wrong  and  outrage 
of  pillage  and  robbery  was  commenced 
and  continued.  This  naturally  excited 
feelings  of  vengeance,  extinguished  every 
i«ntiment   of  loyalty,  gave  undisputed 


predominance  to  the  disunionists,  and 
rendered  the  prospect  of  voluntai-y  jc- 
construction  hopeless. 

Measures  were  urged  through  Con- 
gress in  hot  haste  having  a  like  but  still 
more  decisive  tendency  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Projects  of  wholesale  confisca- 
tion, of  dividing  the  States,  treating  them 
as  conquered  provinces,  depriving  them 
of  their  separate  sovereign  existence; 
the  arming  of  the  slaves  against  their 
masters,  emancipation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  appropriation  of  means 
from  the  Federal  treasury  in  aid  of  eman- 
cipation in  the  States  and  subsequent 
colonization,  and  finally  the  general 
immediate  uncompensated  emancipation 
of  the  great  body  of  the  slaves  by  the 
bare  proclamation  of  the  President  — 
these  were  the  series  of  measures  which 
were  specially  favored  by  the  party  in 
power,  and  which  did  more  to  unite  and 
invigorate  the  confederates  than  all  they 
could  do  for  themselves;  whilst  the 
North  was  greatly  distracted  by  a  sys- 
tem of  unconstitutional  aggression  upon 
the  public  liberty,  both  formidable  and 
alarming. 

Among  men  devoted  to  the  Union, 
idolizing  the  Constitution,  and  jealous  of 
their  rights,  these  and  other  acts  of  a 


like 


•acter  were  calculated  to  raise  a 


well-grounded  doubt  whether  thei-e  was 
not  a  settled  purpose  on  the  j>art  of  the 
party  in  power  to  subvert  our  institu- 
tions and  bring  about  results  worse  even 
than  separation — thus  greatly  weakenhig 
the  power  of  the  Federal  government. 

Finally  when  by  such  a  course  they 
had  aroused  a  formidable  opposition  to 
such  illegal  acts  ;  when  great  and  patri- 
otic States  had  one  after  another  pro- 
nounced against  the  Administration,  such 
opposition  was  declared  to  be  sympathy 
with  rebellion,  not  only  by  partisan 
presses  and  orators,  but  even  by  high 
officers  of  the  government   themselves. 

This  was,  in  effect,  saying  to  those  in 
rebellion :  *'A  great  and  growing  party  in 
the  North  are  your  friends  and  s\  mpa- 
thizers.  Persevere  for  a  short  time 
longer,  and  they  will  openly  aid  you." 
Could  any  thing  be  better  calculated  to 
give  them  comfort  and  encouragement. 

But  why  should  they  desire  thus  to 
strengtheii  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
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and  protract  the  contest  ?  Simply  for  the 
reason  nh-eacly  mentioned.  They  wished 
to  convert  the  war  into  an  engine  61' 
emancipation,  and  tliey  took  the  only 
practicable  w:iy  of  attaining  that  end. 

In  July,  186],  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  had 
declared  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  not 
the  overthrow  of  slavery.  While  such 
was  the  public  feeling,  had  the  war 
ended,  it  could  not  have  been  made  an 
instrument  of  abolition. 
*  To  give  it  such  a  character  it  must  be 
long  protracted.  We  must  meet  with 
great  reverses.  Immense  sacrifices  of 
life  and  property  must  be  witnessed. 
Xational  ruin  and  bankruptcy  must 
stare  us  in  the  face.  The  bitterness  of 
hate,  tlie  fury  of  exasperation,  must  be 
ai'oused  until  urged  on  by  animosity  and 
desperation,  the  public  feenng  would 
sanction  any  measure  which  promised 
success. 

In  tliis  manner  has  the  ch(?rished  pur- 
pose been  pursued,  until  the  nation  now 
stands  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Our  re- 
sources have  been  recklessly  lavished — 
a  large  proportion  upon  puV^lic  plunder- 
ers— until  the  energies  of  the  people  are 
borne  down  by  a  hopeless  burden  of  debt. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  men 
have  been  consigned  to  Southern  graves, 
until  we  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of 
mourners  and  cripples.  The  efibrts  of 
the  bravest  armies  that  ever  trod  the 
earth,  commanded  by  some  of  the  ablest 
generals,  have  been  thwarted  by  mea- 
sures emanating  from  Washington,  and 
all  for  the  pur])ose  of  carrying  out  the 
original  great  design  of  those  who  con- 
ti'ol  the  party  in  power. 

How  has  the  mind  of  this  people  been 
h'd  on  from  step  to  step  in  the  prescribed 
direction  !  At  first  the  arming  of  the 
negioes  was  felt  to  be  abhorrent  to  every 
instinct  of  humanity ;  but  it  was  alleged 
to  be  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
tiie  rebellion,  and  by  degrees  the  people 
acquiesced. 

Emancipation  was  attempted  under 
the  military  power,  but  was  at  first 
oui-^kly  suppressed.  Public  sentiment 
had  not  as  yet  been  suflficiently  educated 
and  fashioned  upon  such  a  model ;  but 
the  maUer  was^  agitated,  and  the  pioper 


appliances  made.  The  people  -^rere  \ 
made  to  believe  that  slavery — which  had 
always  before  been  represented  as  the 
source  of  supreme  weakness — was  pos-  1 
sessed  of  such  vitality  and  power,  that  it 
must  be  extirpated  before  we  could  hope 
for  success,  and  they  seemingly  have 
yielded  to  necessity. 

Having  accomplished  thus  much,  the 
mask  begins  to  be  openly  thrown  off. 
It  is  proclaimed  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  is  the  prime  object  of  the  war, 
and  that  peace  must  never  be  known  un- 
til that  object  is  attained.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  in  this 
State  did  not  speak  without  authority. 

The  second  officer  in  the  confederate 
government,  bearing  a  message  of  peace, 
has  been  turned  back  at  the  threshold 
without  a  hearing,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  whatever  the  purport  of  that 
message,  in  other  respects  it  would  not 
admit  of  immediate  emancipation.  Del- 
egations from  great  States  inquire  w^he- 
ther  they  can  be  allowed  to  return  quiet- 
ly to  their  old  places  in  the  Union,  and 
are  coldly  repelled.  A  convenient  legal 
adviser  gives  an  official  o])inion  that 
whole  States  which,  as  we  insist,  have 
all  the  Avhile  remained  in  the  Union, 
can  now  be  treated  as  conquered  coun- 
tries—  be  re-colonized  and  goveined 
from  the  central  government.  All  these 
are  looking  to  the  one  great  end — im- 
mediate emancipation.  A  brave  and 
proud  people  are  thus  to  be  driven  to 
desperation,  while  they  still  control  large 
armies,  and  while  subtle  and  powerful 
despots  are  Avatchingus  with  no  friendly 
eye,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  do  us 
harm.     Has  fjinaticism  made  us  mad  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  the  question  is  broad- 
ly before  you.  The  issue  is  fully  made 
up,  and  will  be  tried  in  October.  Shall 
we  have  peace  as  soon  as  it  can  be  at- 
tained, with  safety  and  honor,  on  the 
the  basis  of  a  restored  Union  and  a  pre- 
served Constitution,  or  shall  w^e  still  con- 
tinue this  sanguinary  and  destructive 
war  for  the  single  purpose  of  suddenly 
turning  loose  four  millions  of  semi-bar- 
barians to  prey  upon  mankind,  and  in 
the  end  to  be  exterminated  themselves. 
Choose  ye  now  on  which  side  of  thii 
great  issue  your  votes  shall  be  cast. 
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READ-DISCUSS-DIFFUSE. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  citizens  in  the  various 
cities,  counties,  and  villages  of  this  and  other  States,  who  approve 
of  the  objects  expressed  in  this  Constitution,  that  they  organize 
auxiliary  societies,  and  open  communication  with  the  New- York 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  circulating  our  papers. 
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ARGUMENT. 


To  the  politician,  (by  which  term  I  do 
not  mean  a  placeman,  but  one  who 
niakes  political  science  a  study,)  my 
arijument  may  seem  to  take  the  color 
rather  of  an  ethical,  than  a  political  dis- 
quisition. I  beg  him,  however,  to  re- 
flect that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  class  of  minds  whom  I 
would  address,  I  can  not  reach  the  politi- 
cal, except  through  the  proved  positions 
of  the  ethical  question ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  so  many  of  the  cleigy, 
as  well  as  lay  Christians,  of  various  de- 
nominations, have  taken  such  a  zealous 
and  prominent  part  in  the  political  strifes 
of  these  troublous  times,  and  that  to 
their  teachings  and  influence  can  be 
traced  many  of  the  lessons,  and  much 
of  the  moral  support,  of  opinions  in  the 
pubhc  mind  which  have  ripened  into 
bloody  Avar,  it  will  not  be  considered 
altogether  out  of  place  to  sussgest  to 
minds  of  this  class  a  careful  and  serious 
revision  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  they  base  their  opinion  and 
action. 

Without  intending  to  impeach  the 
honesty  or  conscientiousness  of  the  con- 
victions of  those  who  deem  Slavery  our 
great  national  sin,  and  the  cause  of  our 
civil  war,  I  may  venture,  nevertheless, 
to  question  the  soundness  of  their  con- 
victions, and  charge  their  unsoundness 
on  their  adoption  of  false  premises,  de- 
fectsive  notions  of  human  nature,  of  the 
social  system,  and  of  true  philanthropy. 

Nothing  in  these  times  of  excitement 
is  so  calculated  to  pain  and  to  perplex 
a  benevolent  and  patriotic  heart  as  the 
witnessing  the  constant  outbursts  of  an 
intolerant,  nay,  an  almost  inhuman  spirit, 
manifested  in  the  conversations,  m  the 
writings,  in  the  speeches,  in  the  ser- 
mons, even  in  the  prayers,  of  »•>  many 
who  hold  a  high  position  as  Chlistians, 
whenever  the  subject  of  Slav(-ry  is 
broached.  On  all  other  topics^  they 
will  converse  and  write,  and  speak  and 
preach,  aud  pray  with  calmness,  sobri- 
ety, and  intelligence;  but  no  sooner  do 
they  touch  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery, 


than  a  sudden  metamorphosis  takef 
place,  and  symptoms  of  monomania  are 
manifested.  The  calm  and  gentle  man 
is  all  at  once  liei'ce,  denunciatoi-y,  pro- 
scriptive ;  the  tone  of  the  humble  and 
cautious  has  become  positive,  loud,  and 
bold ;  the  rational  aud  logical  *rouc^ 
has  changed  to  the  dogmatical  and  so- 
phistical rhapsodist;  the  reverential  habit 
of  bowing  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
has  given  place  to  a  proud  opinionative- 
ness,  which  sits  in  judgment  upon  the 
allotments  of  Providence,  and  threatens 
even  to  reject  the  Bible  altogether,  if  its 
teachings  do  not  square  with  his  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  method  whicii  God 
should  adopt  in  ordaining  the  conditions 
of  human  society. 

That  there  should  be  obliquity  of  vis- 
ion in  examining  ethical  questions,  con- 
fusing and  distorting  the  mind  of  the 
mere  man  of  the  world,  and  the  self-seek- 
ing politician,  is  not  so  surprising,  but  it 
is  indeed  a  marvel  that  men  of  Christian 
principle  and  education,  and  especially 
that  r»en  occupying  the  high  and  re- 
s}K)nsible  position  of  teachers  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  should  use 
the  influence  of  their  talents  and  posi- 
tion to  give  consistency  and  lend  sup- 
port to  the  loose,  anarchical  ideas  of  a 
godless  fanaticism.  Where  has  the 
sense  of  decency  fled,  when  the  Sabbath 
is  made  the  day,  and  the  Church  the 
place  for  partisan  orgies;  when  flags 
flaunt  in  s*'emn  mockery  above  the  pul- 
pits; and  the  Psalms  of  David,  overflow- 
ing with  the  elevating  praises  of  God, 
are  exchanged  for  the  vain-glorious,  self- 
flattering  gasconade  of  heathenish  songs 
to  a  miscalled  liberty,  and  on  the  )>lea 
of  a  vaunting  patriotism  ;  while  tin-  Gos- 
pel of  Peace  has  been  cast  out  of  its 
proper  temples,  to  give  place  to  a  relig- 
ion, whose  Bible  is  the  Declaration  of 
Independence^  whose  blood-stained  God 
is  Human  Freedom,  ^whose  Saviour  is 
the  National  Flag^  and  whose  Devil  is 
Slavery  ? 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint ;"  so  com- 
plete a  dislocation  must  have  a  cause  com- 
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mensurate  with  the  direful  eifoct.  Nor 
can  we  greatly  err  in  nsserting  that  so 
deep  a  stiri-ing  of  the  dopihs  of  lininan 
society  must  derive  its  force  from  seri- 
ous disturl)auce,  lying  far  back  in  funda- 
mental principles.  "What  error  leads 
must  err."  lu  circmnstauces  so  grave, 
it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  ])lace  nnr- 
rowly  and  critically  to  examine  the  fmi- 
damental  principles  of  Society. 

Civil  institutions  have,  of  nccassity,  a 
theological  basis.  If  our  theology  is 
wrong,  we  can  not  discover  nor  under- 
stand tlie  true  system  of  human  society, 
a  social  system  which  will  meet  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  man  as  he  is.  Hence, 
we  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

When  a  physician  is  called  to  a  case 
of  disease,  how  does  he  proceed  to  aecom- 
l)lish  a  cure  ?  If  he  be  a  wise  man,  will 
he  not  consider  it  essential  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  nature  both  of 
the  constitution  of  his  patient  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  before  he  can 
j)rescribe  judiciously  ?  A  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  constitution  in 
a  state  of  health,  and  the  general  regi- 
men necessary  to  keep  it  in  that  state, 
must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  right 
practice.  We  should  have  little  confi- 
dence in  a  physician  who  should  prescribe 
rich  and  exciting  food  in  the  delirium  of 
a  fever,  because  such  food  is  kerned 
proper  in  health. 

What  is  the  nature  of  man  ?  Before 
proceeding  another  step,  however,  I  wish 
it  distinctly  understood  I  shall  assume 
til  at  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered  o?ily  by  an  appeal  to  the  Bible. 
I  shall  go  into  no  argument  with  any  one 
to  ])rove  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Bible  in  a  question  of  this  nat  ure.  If  any 
reject  this  authority,  they  need  go  no  fur- 
ther wdth  this  argument.  It  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  them.  I  assume  at  once  the 
Bible  to  be  an  umpire  from  which  there 
is  no  aj^peal.  Tt  is  not  the  "higher  law," 
but  the  highest  Law;  the  court  of  last 
appeal.  And  if  my  argument  stands  not 
the  test  of  this  Court,  reject  it. 

We  can  have  no  just  notions  of  a  po- 
litical or  civil  system  adapted  to  man, 
without  acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
nature  of  the  being  for  whom  the  system 
is  constructed.  All  ^writers,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern,^  heathen  as  well  as  Christ- 
ian, who  have  treated  of  Government^ 
uoucede   this   fundamental   truth,   in    a 


greater  or  less  degree  ;  and  we  can  have 
no  just  notions  of  the   nnture  of  man, 
aside   from    the   revelations   respecting; 
man,  whic-h  God  has  made  in  his  Word. 

Experience  and  observation,  without' 
Bible  light,  may  indeed  reveal  to  us  cer- 
tain traits  of  human  character,  particu- 
larly those  which  He  upon  the  surface, 
and  these  may  lead  to  plausible  theoiies 
and  glittering  speculations  respecting  tlie 
proper  arrangements  of.  society;  but 
without  the  light  of  revelation,  we  can 
never  dive  into  the  actual  inner  life  ot 
man,  and  learn  the  secret  springs  of 
his  actions;  and  so  can  have  no  solid  basis 
upon  which  to  found  any  comprehensive 
or  harmonious  social  system.  We  wit- 
ness every  dny  the  bursting  of  the  un- 
substhntial  bubbles  of  the  so-called  social 
reformers,  who,  rejecting  tlie  only  tiue 
source  of  knowledge  on  a  subject  of  all 
others  gi-ave  and  profound,  and  requirinj^ 
the  knowledge  found  only  in  the  Bible, 
have  theorized  in  vain,  or  only  to  expof^e 
themseh'es  to  i-idicule  from  the  shallow 
ness  of  their  philosophy,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  scope  as  w^ell  as  grossness  of  their 
socialistic  dreams.  If  the  reader  desires 
to  learif  what  crotchety  conceit  has  i>een  j 
exhibited  to  the  intellectual  world  and  j 
carried  out  into  futile  and  fatal  experi-  ! 
ment,he  will  find  in  the  visionary  schemes 
of  Fourier,  of  the  Count  Henri  de  St.  Si- 
mon, of  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  of  Prud- 
hon  and  others  of  the  impracticable  school 
of  socialistic  dreamers  of  the  old  world, 
enough  ad  nauseam  to  turn  him  away 
with  utter  disgust,  and  prepare  him  the 
more  cordially  to  welcome  the  profound 
yet  simple  system  of  society,  ordained  by 
Him,  who  alone  has  the  vastness  of  intel- 
lect to  grasp  so  mighty  a  question,  in  all 
its  length  and  breadth  and  height  and 
depth,  combined  with  the  wisdom  to  de- 
vise, and  the  authority  to  establish,  a 
social  system  perfectly  adapted  to  man. 

In  answering,  then,  the  first  question 
to  be  resolved,  What  is  the  nature  q/ 
man  ?  we  learn  tliat  man  at  his  creation 
was  the  loftiest  creature  of  the  )miverse ; 
of  no  other  intelligent  creature  is  it  de- 
clared that  he  was  created  in  the  "image 
of  God;"  but  of  man  it  is  so  affirmed, 
not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  even  thrice,  but 
fonr  times,  at  his  very  birth,  as  if  by  a 
quadruple  affirmation  the  great  fact  was 
intended  to  be  made  impressive  in  the 
strongest  possible  degree.     "And  God 
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«aid,Let  us  make  man  in  our  image^  nfier 
our  likeness.  So  Qod  created  man  hi 
his  ovm  image.,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him.''*  This,  tlien,  was  the 
original  nature  of  man  ;  he  was  par- 
taker of  the  Divine  nature ;  he  was  of 
the  royal  fiinily  of  heaven,  po?:sessins^ 
in  his  original  constitution,  therefore,  all 
those  moral  attributes  and  propeities  of 
his  Creator  that  by  possibility  could  be 
imparted  to  him  as  a  created  being.  If 
such  a  fact  has  been  so  clearly  and  im- 
pressively announced,  it  should  have  its 
proper  weight  in  our  thought^,  and  it  is 
ii  great  fact  which  bears  mo.^t  import- 
antly on  what  follows  in  this  argument. 
We  have  now  learned  from  the  highest 
authority  what  was  the  Nature  of  Man. 
Is  that  his  nature  now?  From  the  same 
high  source  we  receive  the  sad  answer 
that  man  has  lost  that  nature,  and  all 
human  experience  throughout  tlip  long 
ages  of  the  past  confirms  this  fearful 
truth.  M^n  was  no  sooner  created  than 
his  loyalty,  to  the  supreme  will  of  Him 
who  created  him,  was  put  to  the  test. 
It  was  to  be  made  manifest  to  the  uni- 
verse of  intelligent  beings  whether  this 
exalted  being,  created  with  a.  will  to 
choose,  had  determined  to  act  in  accord 
with  the  Will  of  his  Creator,  or  preferred 
to  act  in  opposition  to  that  Will.  God 
commanded,  "  Thou  shalt  not ;"  Man 
replied:  "I  will."  He  listens  to  the 
Tempter,  and  thus  Disobedience  was 
grafted  into  man's  nature ;  and  so  man 
lost  the  image  in  which  he  was  created, 
and  voluntarily  took  the  image  of  Satan, 
whose  whole  nature  is  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  This  is  the  Bible  account 
of  Man  in  health  and  of  Man  diseased. 
Was  Man  left  unpitied  in  this  his  lost 
eondition  ?  Was  there  no  physicinn  with 
skill  to  understand  his  disease,  and  to 
apply  a  remedy?  To  a  community  who 
have  been  taught  from  childhood  in  the 
Christian  system,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  no  sooner  had  the  disease 
appearetl,  than  the  great  Physician  also 
appeared.  In  the  Councils  of  Heaven, 
Redemption.,  or  the  restoration  of  man 
to  his  lost  position,  becomes  the  great 
absorbing  enterprise  of  Heaven,  and  He, 
man's  "  elder  brother,"  nppoars  on  earth, 
whose  name  emphatically  is  Samonr.,  and 
whose  voluntary  office  is  to  eradicate  the 
disease  and  to  restore  to  Man  his  former 
health. 


Knr.wing  the  disease  :«r human  nntuiv, 
Disobcdieiire.,  the  parent  of  that  count- 
less brood  of  e\i!s  which  afflict  humanitv, 
we  are  [»repared  to  look  into  the  j)lii!o- 
sophy  of  the  remedy  devised  for  him, 
and  this  can  not  be  better  understood! 
than  by  studying  the  prescriptions  of  the 
great  Pliysician.  Yet  reason  at  once 
suggests  that  as  Disobedience*  h  the 
disease,  so  Obedience^  in  some  manner, 
was  to  be  the  remedy.  Since  rcsistanc<' 
to  the  will  of  God  was  the  fatal  poison 
permeating  the  whole  nature  of  man, 
how  natural  that  the  antidote  shoitld  be 
the  reinstating  in  man's  nature  of  Obe- 
dience or  Submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
Indeed  there  could  be  no  restoration  of 
the  lost  image  of  God  in  man  but  l)y  the 
dethronement  of  Disobediejice  and  the 
reenthronementof  Obedience.  We,  there- 
fore, should  expect  that  a  perfect  system 
of  instrumentalities,  put  hi  operation  to 
accomplish  man's  restoration,  would  in- 
clude the  restoration  of  obedience  in  the 
human  soul  as  the  dominant  idea.  Th<^ 
Saviour,  who  devised  the  remedy,  and 
oame  to  earth,  to  apply  it,  will  show  both 
what  that  remedy  is  and  its  manner  of 
apjJication. 

Listen  then  to  soiue  of  the  pas«;ages 
from  the  Bible,  which  disclose  the  ob-  • 
ject  of  his  great  mission.  Heb.  10:5: 
"  Wherefoi-e,  when  He  coraeth  into  the 
w^orld,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering 
thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou 
prepared  for  me.  In  burnt-offerings  au'l 
sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  liad  no  pleas- 
ure. Then  said  I,  io,  I  come  to  do  tnij 
will^  0  God.  Above,  when  he  said, 
sacrifices  and  offering,  and  burnt-pffer- 
ings,  and  offering  foi-  sin,  thou  wouMest 
not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein ;  which 
are  offere(^  by  the  law,  then  said  he,  Lo.. 
I  come  to  do  thy  icill,  0  God.  He 
taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  estal)- 
lish  the  second,  by  the  which  Will  we 
are  sanctified,"  etc. 

In  this  passage  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  chief  mission  of  the  Saviour, 
previous  to  his  death,  was  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  by  his  own  example /)er/ecf 
submission  or  Obedience  to  the  Will  of 
God.,  declaring  that  the  sacrifices  and 
offerings  of  the  ritual  law  were  of  no 
avail,  and  so  discarding  these,  he  declares 
that  obedience  to  ^the  Will  of  God  reestab- 
lished in  the  heart  of  man,  is  that  which 
sanctifies,  that  which  restores  man,  or 
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casts  out  the  (xroat  Sin  of  InimnTi  nnture, 
Disobedience^  by  ini;ilHiilinLr  Ohe^lenre. 
On  (mo  occasion,  wlien  urged  to  cat,  he 
Kays,  John  4  :  34,  "My  meat  is  to  do  tJic 
will  of'  him  that  sent  me  ;"  and  5  :  30, 
"  [  seek  not  Diine  mm  will^  b^it  tjie  icillof 
the  Fathri\  which  haih  sent  me;"  and 
again,  6:38,  "  F<>r  I  came  down  from 
lieavefi  not  to  do  my  ovm  icill^  but  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  «^e." 

1:1  these  passages  he  distinctly  an- 
nounces to  his  Qiscij)]es  tlie  object  of  In's 
mission.  Man,  lost  by  the  disohedience 
of  the  original  Head  of  liumanity,  is  re- 
covered Ry  the  obedience  of  Him  who 
came  to  be  i  he  new  head  of  humanity,  the 
second  Adam.  Rom.  5:19:  ''  For  as 
by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were^ 
made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous." 

Observe,  in  some  of  the  incidents  of 
Ills  life,  how  the  great  object  of  his  mis- 
sion was  constantly  before  his  mind. 
When  informed,  for  example,  that  his 
mother  and  brethren  were  seeking  for 
him,  he  replies,  (Mark  3  :  33,  35  :)  "Who 
is  ray  mother  or  my  brethren  ?  whoso- 
ever shall  do  the  will  of  God,  is  my 
brother,  and  my  sister,  and  my  mother." 
And  again,  (Matt.  7:21:)  "Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into'  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  do^th  the  icill  of  my  leather 
which  is  in  lieaven."  But.it  was  not  by 
precept  alone  that  he  taught  the  great 
lesson  of  obedience  /  he  is  consistently 
true  to  his  mission.  If  he  declared  he 
came  not  to  do  his  oion  loill,  but  the  \cill 
of  the  FatJier  who  sent  him,  he  is  about 
to  give  to  the  universe  the  most  astound- 
ing example  of  obedience,  of  subjection 
to  the  loill  of  God  under  circumstances 
so  hiconceivably  appalHng  that  the  human 
mind  is  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  imagine 
them,  and  can  only  feebly  comprehend 
the  fact  from  flie  agonizing  attem[)ts 
which  he  made  to  change,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, his  Father's  Avill.  Luke  22:42. 
"  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this 
cup  from  me  :  nevertheless  not  my  wdl 
hut  thine  be  done;''  and  Matt.  26:39, 
"O  my  Fatlier,  if  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  fi-om  me  :  nevertheless,  not  my 
will  but  thine  be  done  y  "  and  Matt.  26  : 
42  :  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it, 
thy  will  he  done?'' 

But  he  also  taught  a  prayer  to  man 


which  still  ascends,  as  it  h.i«  ascended  for, 
more  than  ei^hteeuihimdred  years,  froia 
the  lips  of  uncounted  millioJis  in  daily 
petition  :  "77///  icill  be  dove  on  earth  as\ 
171  heaven.''''  When  this  peiitioD  is  con-( 
summated,  when  thnt  will  is  d<-)ne  in 
earth,  man  will  agniji  be  restored  to  hist 
oiigiiud  nnlure,  but  not  till  all  the  in- 
strumentalities for  operating  upon  him 
and  training  him  shall  have  b^'en  .com- 
pletely successful  in  the  subduing  of 
man's  will  to  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
This  great  extreme  lesson  of  obedience, 
shown  by  the  Saviour,  was  specially  de- 
signed for  man's  imitation.  The  apostl'e 
Peter  (1st  P.ter  4:1)  allud.'S  to  thi> 
same  great  lesson  for  the  ^■)urpose  of  en 
forcing  it,  "Forasmuch  then  as  Chri-t 
hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  your- 
selves likewise  vnth  the  same  mind?'' 
(with  that  implicit  obedience  io  the  wiil 
of  God  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances,) ''for  he  that  hath  suftered  in  the 
flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin,  that  he  nc» 
longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God.'''' 
Is  there  not  a  profound  significance, 
too,  in  the  sublimely  eloquent  words  of 
Paul  with  wliich  he  closes  his  epistle  to 
the  Hebiews  in  that  beautiful  benedic- 
tion, concenti-ating  in  one  glowing  sen- 
tence this  same  great  leading  object  and 
aim  of  the  Saviour  ?  "  "  Now  the  God  of 
Peace  that  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  make  you  per- 
fect in  every  good  Avork  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well  plea  s- 
ing  in  his  sigld  through  Jesus  Chi-ist." 
I  am  confident  Christians  recognize  the 
great  truths  which  I  have  here  feebly 
eliminated,  since  through  their  Christian 
education  they  have  bet-n  early  indoc-' 
trinated  into  the  belief  of  them  as  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not 
new  doctrine  to  them.  They  need  not 
be  told  that  Disobedience,  or  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God,  was  the  siai  -.hat  cast 
man  down  from  his  original  and  exalt- 
ed position,  and  they  as  full}-  accept  the 
truth  that  the  great  object  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to 
recover  man  fi-oni  the  sin  of  Disobedi- 
ence, and  by  his  oaau  perfect  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  to  lead  the  way  and  set 
the  example,  and  ordain  the  instrument- 
alities by  w'hich  Obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  by  Faith  in  his  Son,  shall  be  rein- 
stated in  the  soul  of  man. 
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t*.  I  am  fully  aware  that  these  views  will 
not  be  acceptable  to  those  who  deuy  the 
degeneracy  of  man,  who  look  upon  "hu- 
man nature  with  unmingled  feelings  of 
pride  and  satisfaction,  and  represent  all 
who  speak  of  mankind  as  degenerate^ 
as  being  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
race.*' 

I  pause  a  moment  simply  to  ask  w^hcther 
to  tins  fundamental  theological  difference 
of  \  iews  on  the  nature  of  man  leading  to 
ihe  preaching  of  two  opposite  gospels, 
may  not  be  logically  traced  the  great 
physical  strife  now  enacting  before  our 
eyes  ?  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  think, 
to  show  that  the  fierce  anti-slavery  ele- 
ment, which  is  the  true  cause  of  our  sec- 
tional strife,  and  not  Slavery^  as  so  many 
have  falsely  been  taught  to  believe,  is 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  humanitarian  doc- 
trines. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  boast  of  some  eminent 
disciples  of  Channing,  that  to  those  who 
teach  their  gospel  is  the  honor  due  of 
tliis  anti-slavery  war.  "Honor  to  whom 
honor."  If  they  find  a  satisfaction  in 
this  result  of  their  zeal,  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion which  I  confess  I  do  not  covet.  The 
ruin  of  the  noblest  country  of  the  world, 
the  hecatomb  of  corpses  of  fathers  and 
brothers  murdered  by  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, the  fearful  chorus  of  widpws'  and 
orphans'  cries  wafted  on  every  breeze 
from  thousands  of  desolate  homes,  fields 
wasted.  States  depopulated — these,  and 
such  as  these,  are  the  boasted  tro- 
phies of  humanitarian  philanthropy.  And 
all  for  what  ?  Oh  I  to  enthrone  human 
Freedom !  Great  is  the  Goddess  of 
Freedom  ! 

Commending  this  phase  of  the  subject 
to  th-e  serious  reflection  and  examination 
of  Christians,  I  shall  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  theological  basis  of 
the  argument  has  thus  far  been  proved, 
to  wit,  that  the  Saviour's  mission  to  fall- 
en man  was  to  restore  the  lost  image  of 
God  to  man's  soul,  by  the  implanting 
therein  of  Obedience  in  place  of  Disobe- 
dience. We  are  now  prepared  to  look 
into  the  Social  System  ordained  for  man 
as  he  is  ;  and  to  inquh-e  whether  God 
in  the  Bible  has  not  so  organized  human 
society,  as  to  make  its  various  relations 
cooperative  to  the  same  great  end  of 
man's  restoration.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  efforts  of  Socialistic  dreamers  to  re- 
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form  Society,  prompted  thereto  by  their 
observing  the  inequalities,  the  oppres- 
sions, the  corruptions,  the  miseries, 
which  the  mass  of  men  suffer  under  all 
known  Governments  and  Social  institu- 
tions, whatever  their  form.  I  have  called 
their  efforts  folly,  for  in  comparison  with 
that  Social  System  which  God  has  clearly 
ordained,  ihey  are  eminently  foolish,  for 
all  of  them  have  this  fundamental  and 
characteristic  defect,  that  their  tendency 
is  rather  to  keep  alive  and  to  invigor- 
ate the  great  primal  sin  of  our  nature, 
Disobedience,  and  destroy  its  antidote, 
Obedience. 

Man  from  his  very  nature  dislikes  re- 
straint /  he  would  have  his  own  way,  at 
all  hazards,  and  hence  it  is  that  no  appeal 
takes  deeper  hold  of  all  his  passions  and 
instincts  th.m^n  appeal  to  his  love  of 
freedom  ;  it  was  the  original  bait  of  the 
Tempter,  which  lured  man  to  his  ruin, 
for  he  had  not  the  forecast  to  scan  the 
consequences,  nor  to  discriminate  between 
a  true  and  false  freedom ;  he  did  not,  in 
his  short-sightedness,  comprehend  that 
Slavery  to  God  was  Jiangs  highest  Free- 
dom. The  very  word  Freedom,  carries 
a  thrill  of  ecstasy  through  his  frame, 
whenever  it  is  pronounced,  and  he  rushes 
madly  forward,  regardless  of  all  im- 
pediments, with  uncontrollable  fren^.y, 
through  the  most  appalling  dangers,  even 
to  death  itself,  under  the  infatuation  of 
this  war-cry  of  freedom. 

How  shall  sudi  a  nature,  set  on  fire 
by  a  word  that  kmdles  at  once  all  its 
fierceness,  be  curbed  and  repressed  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  ?  We  all  know  that; 
those  qualities  in  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse,  which,  under  due  restraint,  and 
with  proper  control,  under  the  bit  ana 
rein,  fit  him  best  for  the  lises  to  which 
his  nature  adapts  him,  would,  without 
this  restraint,  make  him  a  scourge  to 
man,  and  bring  swift  destruction  upon 
himself.  So  man,  having  qualities  which, 
rightly  directed,  fit  him  for  society,  is 
yet  by  his  present  nature  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  proud  self  will;  he  needs^  there- 
fore,- a  system  of  restraints,  and  God  has 
wisely  and  benevolently  ordained  a. Social 
System  for  him,  perfectly  adapted  to  that 
nature. 

What,  then,  is  the  Social  System  which 
God  has  ordained  ? 
It  consists  of  four  distinct,  clearly  de- 
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fined,  but  co(»perative  relations,  thus 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament : 

First.  Ci^TL  GovEENMEXT,  ill  which 
the  relation  of  Ruler  and  Ruled  is  or- 
dained.*    (See  proofs  in  Appendix.) 

Second.  The  Matrimonial;  in  which 
the  relation  of  Husband  and  Wife  is 
ordained.     (See  Appendix.) 

Third.  The  Parental  ;  in  which  the 
relation  c,^  Parent  and  Child  is  ordain- 
ed.      (See  Appendix.)    And 

Fourth.  The  Servile;  in  which  the 
relation  of  Master  and  Slave  is  ordained. 
(See  Appendix.) 

Xow,  here  we  have  drawn  out  by  the 
P«n  of  Inspiration  a  perfect  Social  Sys- 
tem, the  Divine  plan  adapted  to  man  as 
a  fallen  being,  in  his  discipHnary  state ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  man  as  he  is.  Let  us 
examine  its  structure. 

In  these  four  relations  we  discover 
several  significant  traits.  They  are  seen 
to  be  cooperative^  they  each  perform  an 
essential  part  in  the  discipline  of  man, 
and  act  conjointly,  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  to  produce  the  same  great  result, 
which  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  was 
intended  to  produce,  to  wit,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Obedience  in  the  soul  of  man. 
There  is  a  unity  of  purpose  in  this  ar- 
rangement which  reveals  the  mind  and 
hand  of  the  same  Divine  Author. 

Each  relation,  it  will  also  be  seen,  is  a 
duality;  it  consists  of  two  parties — one 
a  superior^  the  other  an  inferior^  and 
Obedience  is  the  significant  lesson  taught 
in  each  relation. 

A.  In  the  relation  of  Ciml  Govern- 
ment^ the  Ruler  is  superior^  and  the 
i^ed  are  inferior^  and  obedience  to  the 
Ruler  is  commanded  from  the  ruled. 

B.  In  the  Matrimonial  Relation.,  the 
.Husband  is  superior^  "the  head,"  and 
-the  TP7/e.the  inferior.,  "the  weaker  ves- 
;  .Kcl,"  and  obedience  to  the  Husband  is 
.commanded  from  the  IVife. 

C.  ,In  the  Parental  Relation.,  the  Par- 
,  ent  is  superior^  and  the  Child  is  infe- 
rior., and  obedieyice  to  \\\Q.  Parent  \%  com- 
manded from  the  Child. 

D.  In  the  Servile  Relatlo7i  the  Master 
is  superior.,  and  the  Slav^  the  inferior., 
and  obedience  to  the  Master  is  com- 
manded from  the  Slave. 

*  The  quotations  from  the  Bible,  establishing 
these  relations,  are  (for  the  convenience  of  refer- 
ence) given  in  full  la  the  Appendix,  under  their 
appropriate  heads. 


Can  this  unity  of  purpot^,  this  ar 
rangement  of  correlatives,  be  accidental  ? 
each  and  all  enforcirig  one  and  the  same 
idea,  and  that  the  on-  great  centrnl  idea 
in  Man's  Redemption,  to  wit.  Obedi- 
ence, the  niitui'al  antidote  to  Pisobedi- 
ence  ?  We  think  it  dani:;er*>'js  f -r  a  nov- 
ice to  tamper  with  the  anani:*  ments  of 
a  machine  contrived  by  a  skillful  invent- 
or to  accompHsh  a  definite  purpose,  and 
to  venture  to  remove  a  wheel  which,  to 
his  untutored  mind,  seems  superfiuous, 
or  which  he  fancies  is  antagonistit*  to 
that  purpose.  How  much  more  danger- 
ous to  tamper  with  tiie  plans  of  God, 
and  to  arraign  his  wisdom  in  so  deep 
and  mysterious  a  design  as  the  restora- 
tion of  man's  nature,  and  presumptuously 
to  strike  out  from  the  Divine  System  of 
Human  Society  one  of  its  four  great 
regulators,  and  declare  it  to  be  not 
merely  superfluous,  not  merely  useless, 
but  arrogantly  to  pronounce  it  siiiful  f 

Have  those  who  pronounce  Slavery 
to  be  sin  actually  considered  the  fearful 
responsibility  they  incur  by  the  utter- 
ance of  such  a  reckless,  and,  we  will  say, 
such  a  sacrilegious  dogma?  Will  the 
advocates  of  this  dogma  tell  us  on  what 
principle  they  endeavor  to  sustain  the 
validity  of  Civil  Government,  the  Matri- 
monial Relation,  and  the  Parental  Rela- 
tion, as  ordinances  of  God,  in  each  of. 
which  the  essential  idea  of  Slavery,  Obe- 
dience to  a  superior.,  is  hiherent,  and 
then  single  out  the  fourth  relation — the 
Servile  Relation — which,  by  divine  com- 
mand, is  as  distinctly  and  unqualifiedly 
regulated  and  made  as  much  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  Social  System  as  the 
others,  and  not  only  deny  it  to  be  an 
ordinance  of  God,  but  declare  it  to  be 
sinful  ?* 

By  what  course  of  reasoning.  Vuen,  or 
by  what  authority  of  the  Bible,  do  they 
venture  upon  this  glaring  mutilation  ? 
Oh!  it  will  be  answered,  and  is  answer- 
ed :  "  It  is  revolting  to  all  the  instincts 
of  humanity ;  nature  cries  out  against 
it."  Well,  what  then  ?  Are  the  in- 
stincts  of  human  nature,  of  fallen  Human 

*  It  13  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Etvraology  of  our 
English  word  Obedient  readily  discovers  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  root  "  Ebtd"  j  ^lave;  Ebed, 
however  compounded,  in  the  Hebrew  always  car- 
ries into  its  derivatives  the  idea  of  Slavery ;  so  that 
the  command  to  ohey^  which  is  the  central  idea  in 
all  the  Social  relations,  carries  with  it  the  inherent 
idea  of  Slavery. 
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'nature,  our  guide'  We  know  that  hu 
man  nature,  as  it  is,  chafes  under  re 
i«traint,  it  writhes  under  the  infliction  of 
the  penalties  thai  check  its  jiurpose  to 
act  as  it  j)leases  in  all  things.*  But  why 
single  out  the  fourth  relation,  which 
regulates  the  relative  duties  of  Master 
and  Slave,  for  denunciation  as  sin,  and 
not  include  the  other  three  relations  ? 

To  be  consistent,  all  the  other  ordained 
relations  must  be  denounced,  for  each 
one  has  the  essential  idea  of  Slavery  in 
it,  to  wit.  Obedience  to  authority/.  Re- 
move that,  and  the  relation  has  no  soul. 
The  ultra  abolitionists  are  more  consist- 
ent in  thi-s  respect  than  those  who  con- 
centrate their  objurgations  upon  the  Ser- 
vile relation  alone.  Making  Freedom 
their  starting-j)oint,  they  do  denounce 
Civil  Governiiient,  because  in  command- 
ing Obedience  to  Rulers,,  it  restrains 
man's  natural  freedom.  They  do  de- 
nounce the  IMatrimonial  relation,  because 
it  binds  v^oman  in  the  bonds  of  marriage, 
commands  obedience  to  her  husband,  and 
so  restrains  the  free-love  propensities  of 
both.  And  there  are  women,  we  blush 
to  say  it,  so  inoculated  with  the  ultra 
free  notions  of  the  day,  as  shamelessly 
to  violate  the  proprieties  and  reserve  of 
their  Social  position,  and,  aping  the  hab- 
its of  men,  have  aspired  to  be  politi- 
cal brawlers,  to  the  destruction  of  that 
delicate  unobtrusiveness  which  is  their 
charm  In  their  proper  sphere,  and  which 
gives  them,  in  their  homes,  their  real 
power  over  man — a  power  which  they 
foolishly  sacrifice  to  grasp  a  shadow.  If 
these  dreamers  seem  more  reserved,  on 
the  third  relation,  in  their  writings  and 
speeches,  it  is  more  seeming  than  real, 
since  our  youth  we  find  early  indoctrinat- 
ed into  the  notion  that  all  restraint  is 
tyranny,  that  Obedience  is  oppression 
and  an  infringepient  of  their  natural 
rights,  and  so  are  j)reparing  to  act  their 
part  in  their  day  and  generation  in  the 
great  millennium  of  indiscriminate  free- 
dom. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  mono- 
mania in  regard  to  Slavery  which  has 
seized  upon  so  many  otherwise  sane 
minds  ?  It  must  be  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  those  so  fierce  in  denouncing  Slavery 
are  deceived  by  an  imaginary  monster, 
dressed  up  by  their  imaginations"  with 

*  No  culprit  feels  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.— Hudibras. 


every  attribute  that  is  hideous  and 
/evolting,  and  which  can  excite  disgust 
and  horror  ;  to  them,  slavery,  tyranny, 
an<l  oppression  are  synonymous,  and  in 
their  speeches,  sermons,  and  prayers  they 
are  convertible  tei-ms,  and  are  thus  in- 
discriminately used.  They  have  made 
a  man  of  straw,  and  with  all  the  vis- 
ionary enthusiasm  of  a  Quixote,  are 
fiercely  bent  on  a  valiant  encounter 
with  this  phantom,  the  creation  of  their 
own  heated  fancy.  Is  it  possible  to 
reason  with  men  thus  exalted  ?  Will 
they  calmly,  as  well  as  boldly,  look  this 
phanto:n  full  in  the  face  ?  If  they  will, 
they  can  not  but  perceive  that  those 
traits  which  have  excited  their  horror, 
seen  through  the  mist  with  which  a  proud 
infidel  philosophy  has  enveloped  them 
are  altogether  extrinsic  and  accidental^  it 
is  not  the  slavery  of  the  Bible,  nor  of 
the  Southern  States,  but  a  creature  of 
their  own  imagination,  clothed  in  a 
frightful  livery,  which  has,  studiously 
and  persistently  for  years,  been  made  up 
for  it,  from  the  abuses  of  the  system. 
What  then  is  Slavery  ?  Slavery  is'the 
state  of  subjection  which  an  individual,  or 
a  number  of  individuals,  holds  to  authori- 
ty, whether  that  authority  be  in  a  per- 
son, persons,  sentiments,  or  things.  That 
which  compels  Obedience  is  his  Master^ 
and  to  that,  be  it  a  person,  a  sentiment, 
or  a  thing,  he  is  a  slave.  Nowhere  is 
Slavery  denounced  in  the  Bible  as  sin 
per  se.  It  is  denounced  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  that  which  is  sinful,  whether 
it  be  with  a  person,  or  sentiment,  or 
thing,  and  it  invariably  receives  its 
moral  complexion  from  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  master.  The  slave  of  Sin 
is  doubtless  a  Sinner;  but  how  is  it  with 
the  ^'-  Slave  of  righteousness^''  the  ^^Slavt 
of  God,''  the  ''Slave  of  Jesus  Christ''} 
for  this  is  the  phraseology  used  in  tlu 
New  Testament,  a  phraseology  which  oi 
itself  disproves  the  sinfulness  of  Slaveri 
per  se* 

*  In  the  passages  quoted  I  have  given  the  Greek 
word  {6ov?.oc,  doulos)  its  true  meaning  in  English. 
It  is  '■''slave,  bondman,  strictly  one  born  so." 

The  Gr'eek  text  is  our  guide,  not  a  tran.slation, 
however  excellent.  Many  English  words,  since  the 
times  of  the  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible, 
have  changed  their  meaning.  Our  word  "  servant''^ 
is  one  of  these.  It  has  come  to  mean  ''  one  who 
serves,^'  whether  a  bondman  or  a  hired  servant, 
thus  confounding  two  distinct  classes  of  domestics. 
The   only   way,  therefore,   of  Knowing   the   true 
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I  can  not,  therefore,  but  think  that  to 
a  false  and  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
nature  of  Slavery,  conjured  up  in  th^ 
imaginations  of  men,  unnaturally  excited 
by  dwelling  upon  extreme  instances  of 
the  abuse  of  the  relation,  may  be  attri 
buted  that  excessive  vehemence  against 
the  relation  itself  which  has  warped  the 
judgments,  intensified  the  hate,  and  per- 
verted the  zeal  of  so  many  good  men. 
That  there  is  a  relation  expressed  in  the 
Bible  by  the  terms  Master  and  Slave, 
clearly  ordained  by  God,  is  as  certain  as 
that  he  has  ordained  the  cognate  rela- 
tions of  Ruler  and  Ruled — Husband  and 
Wife — Parent  and  Child  ;  and  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  dress  up  a  hideous  monster 
from  the  abuses  in  all  and  each  of  these 
cognate  relations,  by  collecting  together 
the  instances  of  abuse  of  the  power  in- 
herent m  all  of  them,  and  dwelling  upon 

sense  of  the  original  text,  is  to  recur  to  the  original 
words ;  and  in  this  case,  the  word  in  our  version 
translated  servant^  wherever  the  original  word  in 
Greek  is  dovlor,  (doulos,)  or  any  of  its  derivatives, 
is  slave  or  bondman^  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  in 
all  instances  where  doulos  is  in  the  original,  its  true 
translation  slave. 

Another  example  of  the  change  in  the  sense  of 
English  words,  is  in  the  word  prevent.  If  we  had  not 
recourse  to  the  original,  our  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage, "in  the  morning  shall  my  prayer  prevent 
thee,"  would  seem  to  imply  that  our  prayer  hindered 
God  from  doing  something ;  because,  now,  prevent 
means  to  hinder.  But  the  meaning  of  prevent,  at 
the  time  of  our  translation,  was  to  come  before. 
Recurring  to  the  original  then,  to  clear  up  the  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  readily  done  by  giving  the  original 
meaning :  '*  In  the  morning  shall  my  prayer  come 
before  thee." 

A  few  passages  in  which  the  word  slave  occurs, 
(doulos,  cJouAof ,)  will  amply  confirm  the  truth  that 
Slavery  receives  its  moral  complexion  from  the 
moral  character  of  the  Master.  Paul,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Romans  and,  in  numerous  other  places, 
styles  himself  the  "  Slave  of  Jesus  Christ."  In 
Colossians  he  calls  "Epaphras  a  Slave  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Peteu,  and  James,  and  Jude,  as  well  as 
Paul,  style  themselves  "  Slaves  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  the  latter,  in  Romans  6:16,  holds  this  lan- 
guage :  "  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  your- 
selves slaves  to  obey,  his  slaves  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
ol)ey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousncsa.  But,  God  be  thanked,  that  ye, 
having  been  the  slaves  of  sin,  (but  ye)  have 
obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which 
was  delivered  you.  Being,  then,  made  free  from 
sin,  ye  hecmne  enslaved  [edoulothete,  E6ov\<j;>QriTz\ 
to  righteousness ;  for  as  ye  have  yielded  your 
members  slaves  to  uncleanness  and  to  iniquity  unto 
iniquity,  even  so  now  yield  your  members  slaves 
to  righteousness  unto  holiness.  For  when  ye  were 
tlaves  to  sin,  ye  were  free  from  righteousness,  but 
now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  slaves 
of  God,  ye  have  your  fruit,"  etc. 


their  enormity  till  indignation  is  excitedj 
to  fever  heat,  and  then,  instead  of  right-i 
ly  directing  that  indignation  to  correcti 
these  abuses,  which  are  abuses  of  ad-j 
ministration,  and  not  inherent  in  thei 
system,  adroitly  pervert  it  to  destroy, 
the  relation  itself. 

We  say  it  is  easy  thus  to  call  up  a' 
hideous  phantom,  and  present  it  as  the} 
embodiment  of  each  and  all  these  re- 
lations, and  so  raise  an  outcry  against! 
the  relation  itself — this  has  already  been 
done  to  our  hand.     There  are  sects  of 
"  JVo     Government "    enthusiasts,    who 
have  taken  this  very  method  to  denounce  I 
all    Government.      There    are   sects   of| 
"  Free  lovers^''''    who   would  abolish  the  i 
matrimonial  relation  by  the  same  method, 
attributing   the   ill-treatment,    outrages, 
and  murders  of  wives,  detuils  of  which 
they  find  in  abundance  in  every  day's 
journals,  to  the  restraint  imposed  by  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.     And  if  in  respect 
to  the  Parental  relation,  no  dii^ct  organ- 
ization has  been  formed  to  abohsh  it,  ! 
its  power  has  been  interfered  with,  and  j 
its  machinery  remodeled  to  suit  the  im- ! 
practicable  whims  of  those  who  would  i 
abolish    the    Matrimonial    relation,    on 
which  the  Parental  relation  so  directly 
depends. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Slavery  or  the 
Servile  relation  is  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  indispensable  regulators  of  the  Social 
system,  divinely  ordained  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  human  race  in  this  world, 
and  that  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  not 
only  with  the  cognate  relations  of  Civil 
Government,  the  Matrimonial  relation, 
and  the  Parental  relation,  but  also  with 
the  great  declared  object  of  the  Saviour's 
mission  to  earth,  what  influence  should 
such  a  fact  have  upon  some  of  the  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  day  ?  If  the  Servile 
relation  is  an  essential  and  indispensable 
divinely  arranged  part  of  the  Social 
system,  is  not  the  attempt  to  blot  it  out 
altogether  by  force  in  any  community, 
under  the  plea  that  it  is  siu,  an  evil,  a 
wrong,  and  an  outrage  on  humanity,  or, 
indeed,  on  any  other  plea,  sacrilegious? 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  relation  may  not  be  modi- 
fied, indeed,  like  all  the  others,  by  those 
who  have  the  legal  control  of  it,  by 
loosening  or  drawing  tighter,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  restiaints  imposed 
on  the  inferior,  even  to  that  degree  that 
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restraints  shall  in  effect  disnppefir ;  hut 
I  do  siiy  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  humanity,  no  modification  can  logiti- 
mately  obliterate  the  relation  altogether, 
nor  absolve  the  inferioi-  tYom  the  duly  of 
feiMlering  obedience  to  the  superior. 
Civil  6rO^'e?v^me;^^  is  modified  by  different 
forms  throughout  the  ^vorld,  from  the 
most  de-potic  to  the  most  republican. 
There  are  evils  in  every  form,  because  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  abuse  his 
power.  But  because  these  evils,  these 
a«cidents  of  the  relation  exist,  is  it  a 
sound  position  to  attem})t  with  the  "  No 
Government"  fanatics  to  put  down  all 
government  ?  Yet  with  regard  to 
Slavery,  this  is  precisely  the  position  of 
abolitionists.  Government  is  modified 
m  the  severity  of  its  restrictions  just  so 
far  as  the  people,  by  their  training  to 
obedience  to  law,  make  it  politic  and 
wise ;  and  a  people  intelligent,  just, 
self-controlled,  and  truly  religious,  re- 
quire none  of  the  severities  which  are 
necessary  to  a  people  of  the  opposite 
character — ignorant,  unjust,  restive,  fac- 
tious, and  irreligious.  These  changes 
from  severe  to  mild,  or  vice  versa,  in 
proportion  as  a  people  or  a  race  are 
prepared  for  them,  will  be  inaugurat- 
ed, whether  man  wills  it  or  not ;  and  the 
form  of  government  will  be  imposed  by 
a  mightier  hand  than  man's,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  ;  for  man  can  not  abrogate 
what  God  has  ordained.  Government 
will  never  be  abandoned  in  this  world^ 
till  by  its  operation  on  character  all  men 
shall  have  bowed  their  own  wills  to  the 
Supreme  will.  Government,  says  Her- 
bert Spencer,  "  is  an  institution  originat- 
ing in  man's  imperfection — to  the  bad  it 
is  essential,  to  the  good  not.  It  is  the 
check  which  national  wickedness  makes 
to  itself,  and  exists  only  to  the  same 
degree  that  wickedness  exists.  Its  con- 
tinuance is  proof  of  still  existing  barbar- 
ism. What  a  cage  is  to  the  wild  beast, 
law  is  to  the  selfish  man.  Restraint  is 
for  the  savage,  the  rapacious,  the  violent; 
not  for  the  just,  the  gentle,  the  benev- 
olent. All  necessity  for  external  force 
implies  a  morbid  state.  Dungeons  for 
the  felon  ;  a  strait-jacket  for  the  maniac  ; 
crutches  for  the  lame ;  st:*ys  for  the 
weak-backed  ;  for  the  infirm  of  purpose 
a  master  ,\  for  the  fooHsh  a  guide  ;  but 
for  the  sound  mind,  in  a  sound  body, 


non^  of  tlu'se.  Were  there  no  thieves 
and  murderers,  prisons  would  be  im- 
neces-<ary.  Magisterial  force  is  the  se- 
quence af  so«ial  vice,  and  the  ijoliceman 
is  the  complement  of  the  criminal. 
Therefore  it  is  we  call  Government  a 
necessary  evil.  '  Is  it  not  the  otispring  of 
evil,  bearing  about  it  all  the  marks  of  its 
parentage  ?  Does  it  not  exist  bocausc 
crime  exists?  Is  there  not  more  liberty, 
that  is,  less  Government,  as  crime  dimin- 
ishes ? "  . 

There  is  profoimd  truth  in  all  this, 
met  with,  it  is  true,  in  a  field  abounding 
with  both  flowers  and  nettles  ;  yet  this 
truth  is  sustained  by  coincident  truth  in 
the  Bible.  "  The  law  is  not  made  for  a 
righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and 
disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sin- 
ners." (1  Tim.  1  :  19)  And  again  :  "  If 
ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under 
the  law ;  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,  «^a^7^s^  such  there 
is  no  law:'     (Gal.  5,  18:22.) 

McCosh,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the 
Divine  Government,  holds  substantially 
the  same  views.  "  Can  we  be  wrong  in 
supposing,"  he  says,  "  that  if  man  had 
been  a  being  spotlessly  pure,  God  would 
have  governed  him  by  a  moral  law,  pro- 
ducing the  same  harmony  throughout 
the  world  of  mind  as  physical  law  does 
in  the  world  of  matter  ?"  "  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  mode  of  government 
best  fitted  for  holy  beings  is  at  all  adapt- 
ed to  those  who  have  broken  loose  from 
the  restraint  of  moral  principle.  When 
a  fiither  finds  his  children  rebelling 
against  him,  and  setting  his  authority  at 
defiance,  he  must  regulate  his  fiimily  on 
totatly  different  principles  from  those 
adopted  when  the  bonds  that  connected 
the  members  were  confidence  and  love. 
God  can  not,  in  any  case,  abandon  the 
government  of  any  portion  of  his  uni- 
verse, and  when  he  can  not  rule  by  moral 
laws,  he  must  needs  curb  by  physical 
restraint  P 

No  truth  could  be  better  expressed. 
When  man  fell  from  his  original  exalted 
state  of  subjection  to  the  Divine  will, 
then  the  instrumentalities  for  curbing  him 
by  physical  restraint,  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  were  devised  aiad  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  the  Divine  plan  of  a  Social 
System  we  have  these  several  instrument- 
alities perfectly  established,   free   from 
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all  the  inconsistencies  nnd  vnlgari]ies, 
and  shallow  devices  of  tlie  Social-Sys- 
lem-mongers  of  the  age. 

All  these  relations  aie  educational  and 
disciplinary.  Just  in  proportion  as  en-ch 
of  the  two  parties  in  the  several  relations 
conform  to  the  Divine  fi-equirement  of 
just  rule  on  the  one  part,  and  cheerful 
obedience  on  the  other,  -where  these 
several  lelations  are  regulated  by  the 
law  of  Love,  Society  is  peaceful,  har- 
monious, prosperous,  and  the  Slavery 
element  in  all  of  them  is  either  so  miti- 
gated as  to  lose  its  severity,  or  it  is 
made  more  stringent  in  its  severity,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  law  is  set  at  naught, 
being  modified  by  the  chaiacter  of  the 
individual  or  the  community  controlling 
or  under  control. 

If  in  Civil  Government  the  Ruler 
governs  with  justice,  and  is  swayed  by 
that  love  toward  those  over  whom  he 
rules  which  God  has  enjoined,  it  is  readily 
perQcived  that  his  rule  can  not  be  oppres- 
sive or  tyrannical,  and  the  disposition  to 
cheerful  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
ruled  is  encouraged  and  strengthened. 
The  Slavery,  therefore,  of  this  re'ation  is 
in  effect  abrogated  so  soon  and  so  far  as 
it  has  accomplished  its  object  in  subdu- 
ing the  natural  disobedience  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  tempered  the  character  of 
a  people  with  obedience  to  law.  If,  how- 
ever, the  ruled  are  fractious,  turbulent, 
self-willed,  vicious,  the  Slavery  element 
inherent  in  ,  government  revives  and 
manifests  itselt  by  more  stringent  mea- 
sures, so  that  persistent  disobedience  ic 
rebuked  and  subdued  even  by  physical 
force.  So  in  the  Matrimonial  relation, 
(where  the  Slavery  element  is  of  a  mild- 
er type  than  in  the  other  relations,  being 
naturally  tempered  by  a  stronger  Love 
in  the  two  parties,)  the  obedience  com- 
manded becomes  cheerful  subjection,  and 
then  all  revolting  ideas  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  vanish,  just  so  far  as  the 
parties  conform  to  the  rules  that  God 
nas  given  i'or  the  regulation  of  that  re- 
lation. When,  however,  the  love  that 
is  enjoined  disappears  in  the  husband, 
and  a  willful,  contrary,  fractious  spirit  is 
manifested  in  the  wife,  then  it  is  that 
disorder,  contention,  and  wretchedness 
ensue  in  the  family. 

Again,  in  the  Parental  relation  this 
same  Slavery  element  is  vigorous  or  mild, 
even  disappearing  altogether  to  suit  the 


individual  character  of  each  child  of  a  ; 
family.  The  Parent  holding  divinely  I 
appointed  power,  is  commnnded  to  wse  ' 
it  temperately,  not  to  provoke  to  wrath  ; 
but  obedience  ifr  peremptorily  command- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  child.  Where  the 
parental  command  is  given  in  the  temper 
required,  and  the  child  rendci-s  prompt 
and  cheerful  ohedience^  the  bonds  of  its 
Slavery  are  not  felt.  But  when  the  child 
is  willful,  headstrong,  stubborn,  unruly, 
then  it  is  that  the  Slavery  element  of  the 
relation  asserts  its  power  and  brings  its 
seveiities  to  bear,  to  subdue  the  native 
disobedience  of  the  young  heart,  before 
its  unrestrained  exercise  shall  in  man- 
hood have  given  it  a  strength  that  will 
compel  at  a  remoter  period  the  Civil 
Governor  to  use  the  stronger  and  more 
effectual  meansof  subjection,  in  order  to 
protect  Society  from  its  \  iolence. 

And  now  in  that  relation  in  which 
the  Slavery  element  is  more  strongly  be- 
cause directly  pronounced,  why  should 
not  the  same  reasoning  be  accepted? 
The  Master  is  restrained  from  an  unrea- 
sonable exercise  of  his  power  by  motives 
drawn  from  his  own  responsibilities  to  a 
higher  power;  he  must  be  just  toward 
his  Slave,  but  the  Slave  is  commanded 
to  Obey ;  when  this  obedience  is  cheer- 
fully rendered  by  the  Slave,  and  the 
Master  exercises  his  power  of  command 
aud  direction  in  the  temper  required,  are 
there  any  of  those  revolting  appendages 
observable  with  which  fanaticism  de- 
lights to  clothe  it  ?  On  the  contrary, 
are  there  not  in  this  relation,  when  faith- 
fully carried  out  according  to  the  Divine 
directions,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  domestic  happiness  and  con- 
tentment that  this  fal'en  world  knows? 
Protection  and  judicious  guidance  and 
careful  provision  on  the  one  part ;  cheer- 
ful obedience,  affection,  and  confidence 
on  the  other. 

In  the  light  of  this  argument,  drawn 
from  the  highest  law,  we  are  able  to  de- 
tect the  inconsistencies  and  infraction  of 
civil  law  of  those  who  hold  that  Slavery 
is  Sin. 

AVe  see  that  if  Slavery  is  Sm,  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  Servile  relation  proper,  that 
this  taint-of  Sin  is  found  ;  but  it  is  funda- 
mental, is  essential  in  the  structure  of  all 
the  other  oi-dained  relations  of  Society. 
But  if  in  that  relation  in  which  it  is  more 
completely  embodied,  it  is  condemned  as 
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the  very  essence  of  sin  ;  or,  to  use  its  fa- 
vorite designation,  "  the  sum  of  all  vil 
lainiesf'  by  consequence,  consistency  re 
quires  that  tli;s  sin  in  all  its  ramifications 
be  rooted  out  of  all  the  other  relations. 
This  is  in  effect  to  say  that  Ohedience, 
or  subjection  to  authority,  must  be  alto- 
gether blotted  out  of  the  Social  System. 
This  accomplished,  what  then?     Then 
comes   the   boasted  reign    of  universal 
abolition  Freedom!     The   God   of  the 
new  religion  will  have  triumphed.     Are 
its  worshipers  prepared  for  such  a  con- 
summation ?    But  the  light  of  this  argu- 
ment exposes  infraction  of  Civil  Law. 
There  is  at  least  an  outward  professed 
assent  to  the  great  truth  that  Civil  Gov- 
ernment is  an  ordinance  of  God ;  that 
"the  powers   that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."     In  tbis  I  shall  assume  that  all 
are  agreed.    There  should  be  among  the 
intelligent  citizens  of  this  country  no  dif- 
ficulty in  discovering  the  number,  the 
names,  and  the  functions  of  these  Powers 
to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  proper 
sphere  in  which  they  each  of  them  act. 
The  Supreme  poicer,  the  Sovereignty — 
that  power  from  which  all  other  political 
power  is  derived,  is,  under  our  form  of 
government,  the^j6C>p/6,  or  more  properly 
stated  in  reference  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Peoples  of  the  States,  each 
State   being   organized   as   one   people. 
The  People  of  each  State  being  the  Su- 
preme  power   of  that   State,  establish 
their  own  independent  government,  em- 
body their  will  in  a  written  Law  called 
the   Constitution,  name  the  officers  to 
wield   powers  delegated  to  them,  and 
prescribe  the  duties  and  the  limitations 
of  each   subordinate   power;    and  this 
without    legitimate    interference    from 
without  the  State,  except  such  as  may 
arise  from  the  restraints  of  International 
law.     These  several  States  or  peoples  in 
their  Sovereign  capacity  consult  together, 
,  and  devise  and  adopt  a  Federal  Union 
of  States,  and  delegate  powers  to  form  a 
Federal   Government;   appoint   the  va- 
rious subordinate  powers  of  that  Govern- 
ment ;  instruct  them  and  limit  them  in 
all  their  actions,  and  unitedly  declare 
their  will  in  a  carefully  i)repared  written 
instrument — the    Supreme  law   of  the 
land,  or  the  Constiti^tion. 

To  this  Constitution  or  Supreme  law, 
(being  the  embodiment  of  the  will  of  the 
Sovereigrl  —  the  FeopU^)  every  officer, 


from  the  President  to  a  pui^can,  is 
amenable  ;  for  it  is  the  highest  of  "  the 
powers  that  be,"  whence  all  the  subor- 
dinate "powers  that  be"  are  derived. 
Every  officer,  then,  throughout  the  land, 
of  whatever  name  or  grade,  whether  a 
President  of  tlie  United  States  or  a  Gov- 
ernor v->+"  a  State,  or  a  sheriff  of  a  county, 
is  one  of  the  "  powers  that  be,"  just  so 
long  as  he  performs  his  legitimate  duties 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  that  Su- 
preme power  wh!ch  delegated  to  him  the 
only  power  he  possesses,  and  no  longer. 
For  so  soon  as  he  steps  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  people-appointed  sphere  of  duties, 
he  is  no  longer  one  of  the  powers  that 
be.  but  a  usurper,  an  infractor  of  the 
Law,  and  as  deserving  of  punishment  as 
any  other  violator  of  Law.  Xoav,  if 
there  is  any  law  that  is  clearly  defined, 
forbidding  action  on  a  specific  subject,  it 
is  that  law  of  the  Constitution  which 
says :  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  estabUshment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof" 
When,  therefore,  religious  tenets  are  ob- 
truded into  the  political  arena,  virtually 
demanding  a  settlement  of  conscientious 
differences  of  opinion  by  a  political  ac- 
tion which  adopts  the  views  of  one  of 
the  parties,  thus  in  effect  ^^prohibiting 
the  free  ex€rme"of  the  opposite  opinion 
to  the  other  party,  is  not  that  action  a 
palpable  infraction  of  the  Supreme  Law  ? 
Such  action  is  as  truly  estaUishing  by 
law  a  7'eligious  belief  as  the  passing  of  a 
law  making  one  of  the  denominational 
creeds  the  religion  of  the  State. 

What  is  the  tenet  declaring  Slavery 
to  be  sin,  preached  for  over  thirty  years 
in  abolition  pulpits,  but  a  setting  forth 
of  a  religious  belief?  And  what  is  the 
opposite  tenet  declaring  Slavery  to  be 
an  ordinance  of  God  but  the  declaration 
of  a  religious  belief?  The  believers  in 
these  two  antagonistic  tenets  form  tw© 
violently  opposed  sects,  and  both  plead 
conscience  in  maintaming  their  respective 
tenets,  and  appeal  to  the  Bibb  to  sustain 
their  creeds. 

And  can  there  be  two  religious  sects 
in  more  perfect  antagonism  than  one  be- 
lieving and  maintaining  that  to  be  sin 
which  the  other  believes  and  maintains 
to  be  ordained  and  established  by  God  ? 
If  it  be  not  a  religious  question,  what 
means  the  sermons  in  the  pulpits,  on 
Fast   and   Thanksgiving    occasions,   so 
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aniversal  al  the  prosent  day,  the  lectures 
of  ihe^lergy  and  others,  on  Sundays  and 
week  days,  the  Resolutions  of  Synods 
and  Conventions,  and  other  Church  oi'- 
ganizations,  and  the  rules  of  discipline  in 
the  various  churches,  excommunicating 
slaveholders,  only  because  of  their  slave- 
holding,  and  their  belief  in  the  tenet, 
that  Slavery  is  ordained  of  God?  Do 
not  these  acts  demonstrate  the  religions 
character  of  the  crusade  against  that 
which  they  deem  sin,  "and  conclusively 
show  it  to  be  a  religious  question,  upon 
which  the  political  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  urged  with  such  zealous 
pertinacity  ?  There  are  minds  which 
can  not,  or  at  least,  which  do  not,  dis- 
criminate between  political  and  religious 
duty ;  carried  away  by  their  religious 
feelings,  they  make  all  else  bend  to  their 
own  conscientious  convictions.  They 
have  settled  it  immovably  in  their  ow^n 
minds  that  Slavery  is  sin,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  right  to  press  into  the  service 
of  their  consciences,  political  power, 
whether  forbidden  or  not  by  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  They  cry  con- 
scie7ice,  and  tlierefore  believe  themselves 
infalHbly  right.  This  is  no  imaginary 
or  exaggerated  statement.  The  affirma- 
tion that  "  John  Brown*  was  right  be- 
cause he  acted  conscientiously,"  is  from 
a  high  political  quarter.*  This  pleading 
of  conscience,  as  a  rule  of  right,  should 
bear  examination.  They  who  believe 
Slavery  to  be  sin,  you  say  are  conscien- 
tious. Granted.  They  also  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God,  they 
who  believe  that  abohtionists  are  the 
sinners,  are  also  conscientious.  Are  both 
therefore,  right?  No,  you  will  say;  we 
are  right,  and  they  are  wrong.  Well, 
but  they  say  that  they  are  right,  and 
you  are  wrong.  How  can  that  contro- 
versy be  settled  ?  Both  plead  conscience, 
both  hold  \vith  pertinacity  their  own 
opinion,  and  therefore,  according  to  your 
premises,  both  are  right.  John  Brown 
is  lauded,  ay,  canonized  by  some  de- 
mented fanatics,  because  he  carried  out 
his  conscientious  convictions  into  act, 
and  murdered  innocent  men  and  women 
in  performing  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty.  They  who  resisted  him  also  car- 
ried out  their  conscientious  convictions 
into  act,  captured,  tried,  and  hung  him. 
Why,  on  your  principles,  ought  not  they 
*  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts. 


also  to  be  lauded  and  canonized  as  welL 
especially  "is  they  acted  under  law,  and 
he  against  law?  Follow  this  out  to  the 
end,  both  now  appeal  to  arms  to  sustain 
their  conscientious  convictions,  what  is 
the  result?  Let  the  condition  of  the 
country  answer.  The  contests  of  con- 
science can  in  this  way  have  no  end  but 
the  annihilation  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  contestants.  Do  you  say  that  it  may 
be  compromised?  How?  There  can  be 
no  compromise  between  moral  right  and 
wrong.  The  annihilation,  by  force  of 
arms,  of  those  who  admire  the  benevo- 
lence and  the  wisdom  which  they  be- 
lieve the^  see,  if  others  do  not,  iu  the 
establishing  of  the  Servile  relation,  can 
not  make  that  sm  which  God  has  de- 
clared wise  and  proper!  even  after  a 
thousand  victories  of  arms.  The  ques- 
tion then  forces  itself  upon  us,  What  shall 
be  done  with  this  vexed  subject  of  slave- 
ry ?  The  answer  is  plain,  Let  it  alone. 
Politically,  as  a  Federal  question,  involv- 
ing a  religious  conviction,  we  have  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  whether 
Politically  or  Religiously,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  in  other  States  where 
Slavery  exists.  When  the  question,  as 
a  political  one,  is  mooted,  whether  Slave- 
ry shall  be  established  in  the  State  of 
New-York,  we,  in  New-York,  can  settle 
it  for  ourselves,  without  the  aid  or  ad- 
vice of  the  Federal  Government,  or  of 
any  of  our  sister  States.  Whatever  our 
conscience  or  policy  dictates  in  regard 
to  our  own  State,  is  no  rule  or  precedent 
for  other  States  ;  and  as  to  the  judgment 
rendered  by  your  conscience  respecting 
their  sentiments  or  actions,  they  may 
well  ask:  "Who  art  thou,  who  judgest 
another  man's  servant?  To  his  ow^n 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth."  (Rom. 
14:4.)  "Why  is  my  hberty  judged 
by  another  man's  conscience  ?"  (1  Cor. 
10  :  29.) 

If  action  on  this  subject  by  any  State 
is  wrong,  theirs  is  the  responsibility ;  it 
is  not  ours.. 

But  as  an  Ethical  question,  involving 
individual  conscientious  duty  in  regard 
to  Slavery,  there  are  some  considerations 
which  this  argument  suggests,  which 
ought  to  have  weight  with  Christians. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  them,  tiiat  many 
of  the  prominent  errors  of  the  day,  mani- 
fested by  social  reformer*,  are  traceable 
directly  to  a  false  theology,  and  the  fruit 
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of  the  original  fundamental  error  of  dis- 
belief of  the  degeneracy  of  man,  the 
jframing  of  social  theories  on  the  basis 
of  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  as  originally  created,  as  if  man 
is  noio  what  he  was  at  his  creation,  is  a 
pregnant  example. 

Ignoring  the  great  paramomit  fact  of 
man's  present  condition,  as  no  longer  pos 
sessing  his  original  character,  how  can  a 
true  social  theory  be  the  result  ? 

A  philosophy  which  leaves  out  of  view 
such  a  vital  fact  as  mart's  degeneracy^  or 
treats  it  as  a  myth,  can  not  arrive  at 
other  than  erroneous  conclusions. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special  notice, 
ithat  the  extreme  abohtionists  yield  the 
Bible  argument,  and  virtually  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Bible  is  against  them. 
Hence,  having  discovered  this  fact,  like 
all  fanatics  who  worship  their  theory 
in  spite  of  reason  or  religion,  they  are 
ready  with  irreverent  presumption,  to 
throw  compass  and  charts  overboard, 
if  these  do  not  indicate  the  pre-deter- 
mined  course  they  stubbornly  insist  on 
pursuing.  Therefore  it  is  they  demand 
a  new  compass  and  a  new  chart,  and 
cry  out  for  an  "  anti-Slavery  Bible  and 
an  anti-Slavery  God."* 

What  does  this  blasphemous  demand 
prove  but  that  the  Bible  as  it  is,  and  the 
God  w^hich  it  reveals,  do  not  support 
their  abolition  views  ? 

But  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  momentous  fact,  sustained  by  care- 
fully collated  statistics,  that  a  great  rad- 
ical error,  long  since  adopted  by  the 
Christian  community,  respecting  the 
Christianization  of  barbarous  nations, 
has  led  to  a  course,  in  relation  to  slav- 
ery, directly  calculated  to  defeat  the 
great  object  for  which  the  Christian 
world  has  long  been  striving,  to  wit, 
the  Christianization  and  civilization  of 
these  barbarous  races. 

In  1860,  my  brother,  Sidney  E.  Morse, 
formerly  editor  of  the  New- York  Ob- 
server^ proposed  some  two  hundred  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  slavery.  One 
great  fact,  put  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
but  which  could  only  be  answered  affirm- 
atively, struck  me  with  great  force  at 
the  time,  to  wit :  "  That  from  the  official 
records  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal,  and  other  Protestant 
churches,  it  was  shown  that  nearly  four 
•fton.  Anson  Burlingame. 


hundred  thousand  (400,000)  Negroes 
(or  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole  adult  slave 
population  of  the  Southern  States)  are 
members  of  Protestant  Evangelical 
churches ;  while  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  Protestant  missionary  stations 
in  the  world,  the  number  of  converts  is 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand^  (200,- 
000.)"  Reflecting  upon  this  statistical 
fact,  seeing  that  the  only  great  success 
of  Christianity  among  the  African  race 
was  precisely  in  that  portion  which  was 
in  slavery  in  the  United  States,  I  felt 
assured,  thai;  there  must  be  somewhere 
a  fundamental  error,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  slavery  upon  that  race,  which 
had  escaped  detection  by  Christian  men, 
and  had  led  them  into  most  dangerous 
paths.  Hence,  I  presumed  that  an  an- 
alysis of  Bible  principles  of  human  society 
might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  error, 
and  I  thus  was  led  to  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation adopted  in  this  argument.  I 
had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  labors, 
when  I  was  put  in  possession  of  a  work, 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  learned  au- 
thor, which  more  than  sustains,  by  in- 
disputable datn,  the  great  fact  above 
stated  by  my  brother.  This  work,  en- 
titled. Pulpit  Politics^  a  most  valuable 
volume  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  is 
the  result  of  the  research  and  labor  of 
Prof  David  Christy,  of  Cincinnati.  It 
is  a  careful  collation  of  statistics  from 
the  best  official  sources,  mvaluable  to 
Christian  men,  whether  clergymen  or 
laymen,  and  specially  instructive  to  the 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  day.  It 
should  be  in  the  librarj^  of  every  citizen. 
I  draw  from  this  rich  repository  some 
important  facts  developed  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  past  half-century,  which  fully  con- 
firm and  strengthen  this  argument. 

The  great  error  of  the  day,  in  regard 
to  slavery,  lies  imbedded  far  back  in  the 
history  of  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  is 
of  English  origin,  imported  thence,  and 
transplanted  to  a  soil  in  ISTew-England, 
but  too  congenial  to  its  growth. 

As  far  back  as  1823,  in  England,  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Buxton  put  forth  in  Par- 
liament this  dogma  :  "  TJie  continuance 
of  Slavery  and  the  princijjles  of  the 
'Christian  religion  are  incompatible,''^ 
Here  was  the  embryo  of  that  more  posi- 
tive tenet  that  all  slavery  is  sin,,  after- 
ward embodied  in  the  programme  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  1833, 
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which  Society  took  this  ground,  "  that 
nothing  short  of  immediate  mid  uncon- 
ditional emancipation  could  satisfy  the 
demands  of  justice,  and  fulfill  the  right- 
eous law  of '  God."  To  Mr.  Buxton's 
dogma,  the  celebrated  Canning,  clear- 
sighted and  pi-ophetic,  replied  in  one  of 
his  most  eloquent  speeches,  a  paragraph 
from  which  is  of  great  significance  at 
this  hour,  and  is  earnestly  commended 
to  the  attention  of  those  so  loudly  laud- 
atory of  the  President's  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Canning, 
"  wfc  must  remember  that  Ave  are  deal- 
ing with  a  being  possessing  the  form  and 
strength  of  a  man,  but  the  intellect  only 
of  a  child.  To  turn  him  loose  in  the 
manhood  of  his  physical  strength,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  physical  passions,  but  in 
the  infancy  of  his  uninstructed  reason, 
•would  be  to  raise  up  a  creature  resem- 
bling the  splendid  picture  of  romance ; 
the  hero  of  which  can  sketch  a  human 
form,  with  all  the  corporeal  capabilities 
of  a  man,  and  with  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  a  giant ;  but  being  unable  to  impart 
to  the  work  of  his  hands  a  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  he  finds  too  late  that 
he  has  only  created  a  more  than  mortal 
power  of  doing  mischief,  and  himself 
recoils  froni  the  monster  of  his  own  crea- 
tion." 

We  are  experiencing  at  this  very  mo- 
ment the  beginnings  of  the  work  of  this 
power  of  mischief,  this  monster  conjured 
up  and  sedulously  nurtured,  and  now, 
while  I  write,  arming  for  his  frightful 
work  ;  preparing,  under  the  influence  of 
blind  councils,  for  scenes  of  horror,  which 
will  call  forth  tears  of  blood  from  an- 
other and  sobered  generation.  Deplor- 
able as  is  this  course  marked  out  by  short- 
sighted politicians,  it  is  still  more  mourn- 
ful to  see  some  of  the  professed  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  under  the  spell 
of  this  horrible  delusion,  sustaining  and 
encouraging  it  with  all  their  zeal  and 
eloquence  as  a  Christian  cause ;  but  so 
it  is  that,  having  adopted  as  a  truth,  a 
dogma  unsupported  by  any  authority 
or  experience  from  the  Bible,  or  fiom 
Providential  developments,  but  contra- 
dicted by  both,  and  only  taken  to  be 
truth  on  the  dictum  of  a  good  but  de- 
luded man,  they  have  been  led  into  the 
most  pernicious  measures,  directly  coun- 
teracting their  own  benevolent  purposes 
of  salvation  to  a  barbarous  people,  utterly 


ruinous  to  the  country,  to  religion,  and 
to  the  degraded  race  for  whose  benefit 
they  profess  to  labor. 

After  nearly^/?/*/?/  (50)  years'*  labor  by 
the  American  churches  in  the  Foreign  j 
Jield^  they  cau  count  but  about  forty - 
four  thousand  five  hundred  (44,500) 
members  among  the  free  negroes,  while 
the  churches  at  the  South  can  number 
more  than  half  a  million,  five  hundred 
and  twenty  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  (524,766)  among 
their  slaves  !  The  Methodist  missions 
in  Liberia  have  labored  forty-two  (42) 
years,  expended  more  thap  five  hun- 
dred thousand  (500,000)  dollars,  and 
in  1862,  their  report  gives,  as  the  grand 
result,  sixty  five  (65)  native  members  I 

The  united  Presbyterian  church  in 
Trinidad,  among  the  free  negroes,  has 
been  organized  for  twenty  (20)  yearsy 
and  numbered/  as  the  result  of  their 
labors,  six  (6)  converts  ! ! 

These  are  stubborn  facts,  confirmed 
by  careful,  laborious,  dispassionate  re- 
search. The  details  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Christy's  work,  to  Avhich  we 
refer  the  reader. 

Now,  what  is  the  logical  inference 
fi-om  these  facts  ?  The  most  unfortunate 
and  calamitous  dictum  of  Mr.  Buxton, 
however  philanthropically  intended, 
"  that  the  continuance  of  Slavery  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity  are  in-  \ 
compatille^''  does  not  stand  the  test  of 
fifty  years'  experimenting,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  truth. 

No  dogma  ever  uttered  is  proved  to 
be  more  directly  opposite  the  truth^ 
more  directly  at  variance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  BilSle  and  the  experience 
of  Missionary  history. 

Experience  shows  that  the  converse 
of  this  dogma,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the 
truth.     Christianity   has   been  most 

SUCCESSFULLY  PEOPAGATED  AMONG  A 
BARBAEOUS  RACE,  WHEN  THEY  HATE 
BEEN  ENSLAVED    TO    A    CHRISTIAN   RACE. 

Slavery  to  them  has  been  SalvaticHy  and 
Freedom^  ruin.  This  is  a  proposition 
that  stands  the  test  both  of  Scripture 
and  experience.  Observe  how  perfectly 
it  conforms  to  the  Divine  ])lan  of  the 
Social  System,  brought  to  view  in  this 
argument. 

It  is  a  truth  to  be  well  pondered,  that 
the  whole  human  race  without  govern 
ment  is  barbarous^  and  it  is  6nly  by  the 
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establisLment  of  government  in  its  va- 
rious modifications,  to  snit  the  various 
classes  and  conditions  of  society,  that 
'  man,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  his  ex- 
istence, has  ever  been  civiHzed.    No  one 
will  dispute  this  fact.     In  all  these  rela- 
tions of  the  Social  System,  therefore,  we 
^'perceive  .that   Obedience  is  the  central 
idea,  and    Government  (more  definitely 
and  in  its  largest  scope  ordained  in  the 
first  relation)  is  a  notable  and  significant 
idea    in   all   the    other   relations.     The 
Matrimonial,    the    Parental,    and     the 
Servile  relations,  are  all  governments  in 
limited  spheres,  adapted  to  operate  upon 
the  particular  classes  over  which   each 
relation  extends.     If  this  be  so,  as  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show,  then  when 
we  consider  that   the  great   prevailing- 
characteristic   of   a   barbarous   race    is 
anarchy  ;  that  lawlessness,  insubordina- 
tion, and  every  conceivable  form  of  li- 
centiousness, are  in  the   ascendant,  we 
are  shut  np  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  race  must  first  have  a  government  im- 
posed upon  it  from,  icithout ;  iov.  there 
are  no  elemefits  within  it  from  which  to 
form  a  government.     In  the  light  of  this 
truth,  how  does  that   ordinance  of  God 
which  so  many  in  our  day  have  reckless- 
ly stamped  as  foolishness,  illustrate  the 
Bible  truth  that  "the  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  men !"    The  Servile  relation 
is  a  government  adapted  to  just  snch  a 
race,  and.  God,  in  his  wisdom  and  flir- 
sighted  bcnev^olence,  has  ordained  that 
despised    and    vilified    relation   as    the 
means  of  bringing  that  race   home  to 
himself.     This  is  the  Bible  theory,  and 
the  experience  of  the  day  sustains  it  in 
both  aspects  of  the  question.    When  the 
relation  of  Master  and  Slave  is  left  to  its 
natural  workings   under  the  regulations 
divinely  established,   and  unobstructed 
by  outside  fanatic  busybodyism,  the  re- 
sult, on  the  enslaved  and  on  society  at 
large,  is  salutary  and  benevolent.    When 
resisted,  as  it  is  by  the  abolitionism  of 
the  day,  we  have  only  to  liok  around  us 
to  seethe  horrible  fruits,  in  every  fright- 
ful, and  disorganizing,  and  bloody  shape. 
Crimination   and    recrimination,    the 
bandying  of  opprobrious  epithets,  will 
not  restore  our  Union.     Force  will  not 
restore   it.     Peace,   harmony,   fratei-nal 
affection,  can  not  come  from  the  physical 
instrumentalities  which  fanaticism  has 
brought  into  eristence,  and  is  using  so 


fiei-cely  to  attain  an  impractiG^ble  end. 
'Fanaticism,  leaning  on  the  church,  fa- 
naticism encouraged   and    hounded   on, 

with  all  the  wild  zeal  of  a  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, supported  by  a  false  conscience,. a 
wicked  conscience,  can  never  i  estore  the 
Union. 

The  seeds   of  Peace  must   be  sown 
by  the   true  disciples  of  the   Prince  of 
Peace.     As  this  war  of  separation  com- 
menced in  the  churches,  so  must  the  first 
steps  for  conciliation   come  up  from  the 
churches.     They  who  have  turned  their 
pulpits  into  rostra  for  partisan  haiangues, 
must  exorcise  first  their  own  hearts  and 
then  their  pulpits  from  the  demoniacal 
possession.     It  is  they  who  are  in  fault, 
who  have  adopted,  and  who  disseminate, 
with  all  their  zeal,  the  false  bel  ef,  and 
have  joined   in   the   deceptive   cry  that 
"  Slavery  is  Sin,  and  the  cause  of  our 
civil  war ;  down,  therefore,  with  Slave- 
ryP     If  the  doctrine  in  this  ai'gnment  is 
sound,  they  will  be  convinced  that  it  is 
not  Slavery,  but  the  fenatic  resolve  to 
blot  out  an  ordinance  of  God,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  our  national  troubles.     It 
is  abolitionism  that  is  our  national  sin, 
and  a  sin  flagrajit  enough,  too,  to  call 
down   the  judgments   under  which   we 
suffer.     Christians  oppose  the  insane  and 
licentious  vagaries  of  the  Free-love  fac- 
tion, a  fii^i^on  which  would  abolish  the 
Matrimonial  relation,  on  the  ground  of 
the  abuses  and   cruelties  which    every 
day's  police-reports  expose  to  the  world, 
and  which,  they  say,  should  devote  it  to 
destruction.     If  these  free-lovers  should 
acquire  poHtical  power  sufficient  to  wield 
the    resources  of  the  government,  and 
their   political  campaign-cry  should  be, 
"  Down  with  Matrimony,"  they  would  be 
opposed  to  the  death  b}^  every  decent 
citizen,  and   a   civil    war  w<Mild    ensue. 
Would  Matrhnony  or  anli-3Iatrimony 
be  the  cause  of  that  war?     Would  they 
who  uphold  that  relation  which  God  ha*^ 
ordained,  or  they  who  would  abolish  it 
as  sin,  be  the  responsible  inciters  ot'  the 
strife  ?    The  absurdity,  and  wickedness, 
and  impracticability  of  the  attempt  in 
this  case  of  the  free-love  f  matics  is  at 
once  perceived :    can  not   the   like   ab- 
surdity in  the  case  of  Slavery  and  aboli- 
tionism be  also  discerned? 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  hmd  which  the 
wide-spread  and  long-continued  influence 
of  abolition  sophistry,  through  the  wrest- 
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ings  qf'Scfnpt.ire*  and  the  inflammatory 
appeals  to  the  instincts  of  luiman  nature, 
has  had  on  so  many  of  the  clergy  indivi- 
dually and  in  conventions,  and  in  the 
resolutions  of  various  church  organiza- 
tions. How  lamentable  tliat  many  of 
these  latter  organizations  should  be  left 
blindly  to  incur  tlie  tl-arful  responsibility 
of  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  those  sin- 
ful acts,  Avhich  they  have  voted  as  de- 
serving of  the  extremest  church  censure, 
to  Avit,  excornmimication,  a  presumed 
sin  which  can  nowhere  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  How  is  it  possible  that  men  with 
(he  Bible  in  their  hands  can  be  so  de- 
luded as  ndt  to  see  that  by  their  sanction- 
ing such  an  extreme  measure  for  such  a 
cause,  they  have  rendered  themselves 
amenable  to  a  direct  apostolic  excom- 
munication. See  if  this  is  not  true. 
Consider  for  a  moment  how  universal  at 
the  South  is  the  opinion  among  those 
excellent  men  there,  whom  the  Cliristian 
world  esteem  to  be  Christians,  if  others 
do  not,  that  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  a  divine  ordinance.  You  say 
Ihey  ai  3  in  error ;  they  say  you  are  in 
jerror;  they  hold  their  opinions  as  con- 
scientiouslv  as  you  do  yours;  you,  in 
conformity  with  your  declared  opinion, 
have  proceeded  to  excommunicate  them 
from  the  Church.  Have  you  duly  re- 
flected, with  how  much  more  propriety, 
with  what  greater  show  of  authority,  they 
might  proceed  to  excommunicato  you 
from  the  Church  ?  Read  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  at  the  Cth  chapter.f  Paul  is 
giving  special  directions  to  Timothy  on 
this  very  subject  of  Slavery,  he  charges 
him  with  the  instructions  to  be  given  to 
each  of  the  parties  in  this  servile  i  elation  ; 
how  the  slave  is  to  esteem  his  master, 
and  the  master  his  slave;  and  he  then 
describes  the  abolitionists  of  that  day, 
they  who  "  taught  othc'rAvise,"  and  hold- 
ing them  up  for  stern  rebuke,  declarf^s 
what  discipline  is  to  be  dealt  out  to  f^ich 
ilisorganizers  a(piaraao  a-rrui  ruv  roiov- 
TO)v,  [aphistaso  apo  ton  toiouton,]  "  sep- 
arate from  them,"  "remove  from  them." 

*  Wrestinffn  of  Scripture.  Few  are  aware  to 
what  a  fearful  exteut  these  wrestifigs  have  gone. 
The  raost  popular  quotations  to  sustain  aboli- 
tionism are  false,  distorted,  irrelevant  applications 
of  Scripture,  vwie  of  them  bearing  sober  examin- 
ation. Take,  for  example,  those  made  in  Helper's 
book,  not  one  of  them  having  any  true  application 
to  the  subject. 

f  See  Appendix  and  last  column  for  a  case  in 
point. 


In  olhei-  words,  he  calls  upon  the  Church 
summarily  to  excommunicate  them.  Can 
yon  find  like  authority  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Saviour  or  of  his  a|)Ostles  for  any 
such  rebuke  of  Slavf'iy  or  Slaveholding?! 
No  one  who  examines,  even  in  the  most 
cursory  manner,  the  aspect  of  public 
affiiirs,  but  musi  perceive  tlia't  it  is  this 
war  rfpon  Slavery.^  and  not  Slavery.^ 
which  is  the  apple  of  -liscord  iu  Church 
and  State.  Even  those  who  would  have 
been  shocked  at  the  idea  in  the  outset 
of  waging  a  war  to  root  out  Slaveiy 
from  the  land,  now  acquiesce  with  a 
certain  complacency,  saying  thai  al- 
though they  would  not  commence  a  war 
for  the  purpose,  yet  since  it  has  been  com- 
menced,  and  as  they  flatter  themselves 
not  by  their  fiult,  they  are  rejoiced  that 
the  final  abolition  of  Slavery  is  insured. 
To  such  I  say.  Do  you  comprehend  what 
such  a  position  as  yon  assume  implies? 
It  implies  just  this  :  you  would  not  make 
war  directly  on  an  institution  proved  by 
the  Bible  and  by  experience  to  be  divinely 
devised  for  good  to  a  barbarous  race,  or 
barbarous  men,  but  you  are  glad,  on  the 
whole,  that  war  has  been  declared  against 
it,  and  that  its  destruction  is  probably 
insured ;  the  result,  indeed,  will  be  the 
placing  them  in  a  condition  which  will 
inevitably  undo  all  that  Christian  benev- 
olence has  hitherto  done  for  them,  and 
reduce  them  again  to  barbarism.  They 
will  be  taken  from  a  position  where 
Christianity  has  reached  th*em,  and  does 
now  reach  them,  and  can  continue  to 
reach  them  successfully,  and  they  will  be 
put  into  a  condition  which  you  dignify 
with  the  name  oi freedom.^  a  condition  in 
which  experience  has  proved  conclusively 
they  can  not  be  reached. 

If  the  Bible  truth  and  missionary  ex- 
perience had  their  proper  influence  upon 
you,  you  would  rather  rejoice  at  the 
wise  forecast  which  provided  for  a  weak 
and  degraded  race  the  Christian  super- 
vision of  governors  suited  to  their  con- 
dition, providing  for  their  temporal  as 
well  as  spivitua-  good,  and  making  them 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  the  world. 
But  it  may  be  you  still  insist  that  the 
extirpatio)i  of  Slavery  will  be  a  blessing, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
present  strife.  You  will  be  esjregiously 
mistaken  in  the  result.  There  may  pos 
sibly  be  a  change  of  the  masters — they 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  Christian- 
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iziniT  the  barbarous  race  committed  to 
their  irainms:  may  be  destroyed,  and  the 
Slaves  turned  over  to  a  new  set  of  mex- 
perieiJCLHl  masters  whose  key-note  is 
freedom— hut  they  will  be  slaves  still, 
despite  of  all  your  efforts  to  free  them, 
or  by  whatever  names  of  freedom  you 
choose  to  call  them.  You  may  call  them 
freedmen,  vou  mav  proclaim  liberty  to 
them  till  doomsday,  but  when  you  see, 
as  you  inevitably  will,  the  fruit  of  your 
folly,  in  your  war  on  providential  'ar- 
rangements, and  of  your  obstinate  blind 
resistance  of  God's  plan  for  elevating 
these  degraded  beings,  then  will  come 
the  bitter  memories  of  the  counsels  of 
statesmen  and  Christians  rejected,^  of 
warnings  despised,  "the  name  of  God 
and  his  doctrine  blasphemed,"  vain  re- 
grets for  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
poured  forth  like  water,  and  for  the 
millions  of  treasure  worse  than  wasted 
in  fraternal   strile ;    awaking   from   the 


delusive  dream  of  a  h(jllow  tVee^^om,  tbft 
figment  of  intidelity,  you  will  find  those 
chains  which  a  false  philanthropy  had,  in 
imagination,  seen  fettering  the  negro,  in 
sad  reality  fastened  upon  your  own 
limbs;  the  boasted  liberty  and  equality 
which  aboUtion  fanaticism  had  forced 
upon  the  slave  turned  into  disastrous 
license  :md  hopeless  debasement ;  the 
coimtry  divided,  ruined  ;  the  scorn,  tl  e 
sport,  and  the  prey  of  foreign  powers ; 
your  own  freedom  a  gUttering  shadow 
of  the  past,  and  your  necks  in  the  dn^t 
under  the  iron  heel  of  military  ruh-. 
This  is  the  dark  prDgramme  f<-r  a  day  of 
fasting  and  repentance,  when  abolitionism 
has  done  its  work,  and  God  shall  write 
the  doom  of  the  country  in  letters  oi 
bh)od,  for  the  warning  of  the  world  : 
This  is  the   nation  that  proudly 

DAREU   TO   DEFY    MY    WISDOM,    AND   CALL 
MY    ORDINANCES    SiN. 


APPENDIX 


First  Relation— Civil  Government  ;   or  the 

Relation  of  Ruler,  and  Ruled. 

I  '• -Titus  3:  1— Put  them  in  mind  to  be  sub- 

'  ject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  oley  mag- 

!  istrates. 

Romans  13— Let  every  soul  le  mbject  unto 
<he  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but 
of  God.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  AVhosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  And 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.  For  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  AYilt  thou  not 
then  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which 
is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the 
same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good.  But  if  thou  doest  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 

Wherefore  ye  must  needs  le  subject  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake,  for  this 
cause  pay  ye  tribute  also,  for  they  are  God's 
ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very 
thing.  Render  therefore,  to  all  their  dues, 
iribute  to  whom  tribute,  custom  to  whom  cus- 
tom, fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to  whom  honor. 
1  Peter  2:  Id— Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether 
it  be  to  the  King,  as  Supreme,  (or  the  Su- 
preme power,)  or  unto  Governors,  as  to  them 
that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of 
evil-doers,  and  for  ^he  praise  of  them  that  do 
well     For  so  is  t&e  will  of  God.     Honor  all 


men.       Love   the   brotherhood.      Fear   Gotl. 
Honor  the  King. 

Second    Relation  — The    Matrimonial;    or 
the  Relation  of  Husband  and  Wife. 

Titus  2 :  4 — Teach  the  young  women  to  be 
sober,  to  love  their  husl^ands — to  be  obedient 
to  then-  own  liusbands. 

Eph.  5  :  22 — AVives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord.  For 
the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church.  Therefore, 
as  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let 
the  wives  be  subject  to  their  own  husbands 
in  every  thing. 

So  ought  men  to  lore  then-  wivets  as  their 
own  bodies.  Let  every  one  of  you  in  partic- 
ular so  l/yte  his  wife  even  as  himself,  and  the 
wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 

1  Pet.  3:  1 — Likewise,  ye  wives,  be  in  suh- 
jection  to  your  own  husbands.  Let  your 
adorning  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  in 
that  which  is  not  corruptible— for  after  tl)i.s 
manner  in  the  olden  time,  the  holy  wome.i 
also  who  trusted  in  God  adorned  themselves, 
being  in  subjection,  to  their  otcn  hvHbandx, 
even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  nna 
Lord.  Likewise,  ye  husbands,  dwell  with 
them,  according  to  knowledge,  giving  honor 
unto  the  wife  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel. 

Colos.  8:  IS  — Wives,  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  own  husbands  as  it  is  fit  in  the 
Lord.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not 
bitter  against  them. 
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Third  Relation— The  Parental;  or  the  Re- 
lation o^  Parent  and  Child. 

Colo?.  S:  IS — Children,  ohey  your  parents 
in  all  l^hi'ngs.  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the 
Lord.  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children, 
loss  they  be  discouraged. 

Kph.  6 :  1 — Children,  obey  your  parents  in 
the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.  Honor  thy  father 
and  mother,  which  is  the  lirst  comniandment 
with  j)romise.  And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  wrath. 

Fourth  Relation — The  Servile  ;  or  the  Re- 
lation of  Master  and  Slave. 

Eph.  6:5  —  Slaves,  dovlot,  [douloi]  le  ol'e- 
dlmt  to  them  that  are  your  masters  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling  in 
singleness  of  your  heart  as  unto  Christ,  not 
with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  the 
slaves  [douloi]  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 
GoJ,  from  the  heart;  with  good  will  doing 
service  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  meiL 
Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man 
doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  And,  ye  masters, 
do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing 
threatening,  knowing  that  your  master  also  is 
in  heaven,  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons 
with  him. 

1  Tim.  6:  1 — Let  as  many  slaves  [douloi] 
as  are  under  the  yoke  count  their  own  masters 
worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God 
and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.  If  any 
man  teach  otherwise  and  consent  not  to  whole- 
some words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chi-ist,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according 
to  godliness,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing, 
but  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of 
words,  whereof  comfeth  envy,  strife,  railings, 
evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of 
corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  sup- 
posing that  gain  is  godliness— ^?'om  sucfc  with- 
drcm  thyself. 

Col.  3 :  18 — Slaves,  [douloi,]  obey  in  all  things 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  not  with 
eye-service  as  men-pleaser.s,  but  in  singleness 
of  heart,  fearing  God,  and  whatever  ye  do,  do 
it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men, 
knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  the  inheritance,  for  ye  serve  the 
master  Christ ;  but  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall 
receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done,  and 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Masters,  give 
unto  your  slaves  [douloi]  that  which  is  just 
and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  have  a  master  in 
heaven. 

1  Pet.  2  :  18 — Servants,  o//cera<,*  [oiketai,]  le 
(tuliject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only 
to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  fro- 


I  ward,  for  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for 
conscience  toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering 
wrongfully ;  for  what  glory  is  ii  if  when  ye  be 
butleted  for  your  faults  ye  shall  take  it  pa- 
tiently ;  but  if  when  ye  do  well  and  .suflcr  for 
it,  ye  t;ike  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  to  God. 
Titus  2  :  1)  —  Exhort  slaves  [douloi]  to  be 
oledient  unto  their  own  masters  and  to  please 
them  in  all  things,  not  answering  again,  not 
purloining,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity. 


A  Presbytery  of  the  "United  PresTjytc- 
riajis'"  held  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  very  re- 
cently debated  the  question:  '■'■  Whether  i* 
was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Uin- 
ted  Preshyterian  Chnrch  to  vote  for  C.  L. 
Vallandigham.''^  Their  report  says :  "  The 
Presbytery  considered  that  voting  for  that 
candidate  involved  a  great  moral  question, 
and  that  no  member  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  could  vote  for  him  without  ignor- 
ing his  principles  on  slavery,  and  countenanc- 
ing and  encouraging  disloyalty."  The  Clei-k 
of  the  Presbytcay  writes :  "  It  was  gratifying 
to  see  how  unhesitatingly  the  elders,  as  well 
as  the  ministers,  gave  an  emphatic  No  to  the 
question."  It  was  unanimously  decided  in 
fthe  negative. 

A  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  West  thus 
describes  his  own  practice  in  the  Church : 

"  I  administered  the  Supper  on  last  Sabbath, 
and  cut  off  every  Butternut*  in  the  congi'e- 
gation  from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  use  in  half-way  measures  in  these 
times.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Church  for  rebel  sympathizers  or  Butter- 
nuts to  remain  in  hei-  communion,  and  if  they 
will  not  peaceably  withdi*aw,  iXiey  should  be 

cut  off:' 

These  facts  illustrate  the  lamentable  apos- 
tasy which  has  been  effected  in  the  Churcli 
through  nholitio7i  teachings,  and  the  depth  of 
degradation  to  which  some  religious  teachers 
have  been  left  to  fall.  True  Christians  in 
another  age  will  look  back  upon  the  fanati- 
cism of  oui-  days,  as  those  of  the  present  age 
now  do  upon  the  witchcraft  delusions  of  the 
last  century,  \\ith  amazement  and  pity. 

The  above  facts  also  illustrate  the  obtrusion 
of  a  rehgious  sectarianism  into  the  political 
arena,  demanding,  under  penalty  of  Church 
censure,  the  support  of  a  particular  religious 
creed  at  the  polls..  "With  as  much  propriety 
the  Baptists  might  threaten  to  excommunicate 
from  their  communion  those  of  their  members 
who  should  vote  for  a  United  Presbyterian 
because  he  believed  in  Pedo-baptism,  this  also  , 
being  esteemed  by  Baptists  a  great  moral 
question. 


*  o'lKETal  [oiketai]  is  not  a  synonym  of  dovT^oi^  [douloi,]  but  means  strictly  "an  inmate  of  one's 
house,^^  but  most  usually  a  "  house-slave  f  this  meaning  gives  still  greater  force  to  tlie  injuuctioti 
to  obedience :  since  if  they  who  are  quasi-slavcs,  not  so  absolutely  slaves  as  the  [douloi,]  are  com- 
manded to  ohe-^  evei.  frowai-d  or  tyrannical  masters,  how  much  more  if  he  were  a  slave  m  the 
•eiisc;  of  [doulos]? 

\  A  Butter 7u.t,  in  tbc  nomenclature  of  that  region  is  .^, Slaveholder^ ov  one  whole  an  ppposer  of 
altolUiomtun. 
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A  BRAYE  SOLDIER,  A  TRUE  PATRIOT,  A  NOBLE  MAN 


DEFENDED    AGAINST    PARTISAN    MALICE. 


RE  PLY 


OF 


Hon.    EEYEEDY    JOHlSrSON 


TO  THE  PAPER  WHICH  JUDGE- ADVOCATE  HOLT  FURIsriSHED 
TO  THE  PRESn)EXT,  UROmO  GENERAL 
PORTER'S   CON^DEMXATIOISr. 


[It  will  be  remembered  by  the  public,  that  after  the  Court-Martial  had  made  up  their 
judgment  and  transmitted  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Judge-Advooate-Gea- 
eral  Holt  furnished  to  the  President,  without  the  knowledge  of  General  Porter's  CounseL 
an  argument  in  favor  of  condemning  Porter.  The  able  reply  of  Senator  Johnson  cotais 
too  late  to  save  Porter  from  the  cruel  sentence  inflicted  on  him,  but  not  too  late  to  save 
nim  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  who  owe  him  all  that  a  nation  ever  owed  to  a 
brave  and  faithful  defender  of  her  cause.  It  is  a  duty,  in  the  performance  of  which  all 
true  Americans  will  unite,  to  give  this  doc^lment  the  widest  possible  circulation, — iV<?w- 
York  Publishert^ 


REPLY 


Note. — Tlie  references  to  the  evidence,  etc.,  are  to  the  Record  of  the  trial,  as  published  bj  order  »f  th»< 
House  of  R.ipre8entative3. — Ex.  Doc.  No.  Vl.    Thirty-seventh  Congress,  third  Session. 


The  preparation  of  tliis  Reply  was  de- 
layed until  a  printed  copy  of  the  Record 
in  the  case  of  Major-General  Fitz-John 
Porter  was  obtamed,  and  since,  by  pro- 
fessional engagements,  which  the  writer 
was  not  at  hberty  to  set  aside.  It  is  now 
submitted  in  the  confidence  that  the  in- 
telligent and  impartial  reader  will  coin- 
cide in  opinion  with  the  writer,  that  a 
greater  injustice  was  never  done  through 
the  forms  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  than 
was  done  by  the  sentence  of  the  Court- 
Martial  in  the  case  of  that  gallant  officer. 

Baltimoee,  July,  1863. 

To  -vindicate  a  citizen  unjustly  assailed, 
is  the  duty  of  all  men  who  properly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  individual  character  and 
its  influence  on  the  public  good.  The  du- 
ty is  the  more  imperative,  if  the  services 
of  such  citizen  have  contributed  to  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  have  been  ren- 
dered with  great  tbil  and  solicitude,  and 
amidst  frequent  and  imminent  perils.  To 
this  general  obligation  m  the  instance 
which  causes  this  paper,  there  is  with  the 
writer  superinduced  the  special  one  grow- 
ing out  of  the  professional  relation  in  which 
he  has  heretofore  stood  to  the  officer  whose 
case  forms  its  subject.  His  first  personal 
acquaintance  with  Major-General  Fitz- 
John  Porter  was,  when  he  became  one  of 
his  counsel  on  his  recent  trial.  Before 
then,  he  knew  him  only,  (and  who  did  not 
so  know  him  who  has  followed  the  history 
of  our  sad  civil  war?)  as  a  patriotic,  skillful 
and  gallant  officer,  giving  his  days  and 
•nights  to  duty,  ever  discharging  it  to  ifs 
fullest  measure,  and  on  all  occasions  an- 
swering the  highest  expectations  of  his  su- 
perior officers,  his  friends  and  country.  In 
his  hands  the  military  service  had  not  only 
suifered  no  dishonor,  but  had  attained  even 
higher  distinction.  He  had  achieved  for 
himself  a  name  of  which  the  nation  was 
Justly  proud,  and  a  reputation  amongst  all 


those  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  who,  be- 
ing themselves  worthy  of  their  noble  pro- 
fession, sasv,  without  envy,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  his  skill  and  gallantry,  and  lejoiced 
at  it  as  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the 
service,  and  giving  the  assurance  that  a 
patriotic  soldiery  led,  as  Porter-  led  his 
men,  could  not  fail  to  extinguish  the  re- 
bellion, restore  the  people  to  their  former 
happiness  and  prosperity,  reinstate  the 
Government  in  its  rightful  authority,  and 
give  it  a  name  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  even  brighter  and  more  command- 
ing than  it  had  ever  possessed.  The  high 
esteem  in  which,  in  common  with  all,  the 
writer  held  Porter,  was,  if  possible,  in- 
creased after  he  beca,me  his  counsel.  And 
to  that  esteem  was  then  soon  added  the 
closer  and  even  stronger  ties  of  personal 
friendship.  For  weeks,  seeing  him  almost 
constantly,  not  only  in  the  Court  by  whom 
his  case  was  tried,  but  in  private  consulta- 
tion, he  had  every  oj)portunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  man,  and  as  far  as  he 
is  capable  of  judging,  with  the  officer.  He 
witnessed  in  the  former  that  freedom  fi'om 
vanity,  that  mildness  of  disposition  withi 
that  firmness  of  purj^ose  which  are  often 
united,  and  a  sti'ong  sense  of  honor  that 
won  for  him  his  highest  regard,  and  in  the 
latter  a  devotion  to  his  profession,  a  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  all  the  conflicts  int 
Avhich  he  had  been  engaged,  a  cheerful 
readiness  in  rqndering  honor  where  honoi; ; 
was  due,  a  mildness  of  censure  where  he  i 
thought  errors  had  been  committal,  an  ar-- 
dent  love  of  country,  and  a  confident  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  of  tlie  charges 
which  he  was  to  answer,  which,  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  evidence,  sati-sfied  him  that 
such  charges  v/ere  in  every  particular  whol- 
ly unfounded. 

When  the  evidence  was  all  given,  he  re- 
grets to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  he  was 
further  satisfied  that  they  were  as  mali-^ 
cious  as  unfounded.  But,  though  then,' 
and  still  so  convinced,  he  would  never 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  liis  case 
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^gain  before  tbvi  public  in  the  form  of  a  ! 
Tindication,  notwithstanding  tlie  sentence! 
)f  the  Court  affirming  their  truth,  but  for  I 
he  reasons  he  is  about  to  give.  A  de- 
fense was  made  before  the  sentence  was 
Pronounced,  and  by  all  who  heard  it,  or 
vho  have  since  read  it,  a  defense  consid- 
red  as  triumphant  and  unanswerable.  So 
miversal  was  this  opinion,  that  Avhen  the 
'.vidence  and  the  defense  had  been  seen, 
111  acquittal  was  anticipated  with  undoubt- 
ng  confidence.  So  great  and  general  was 
hat  confidence,  that  never  in  the  history 
f  jurisprudence,  civil,  criminal,  or  military, 
vaa  a  judgment  announced  that  so  shocked 
,nd  startled  the  sense  of  public  justice.  In  ^ 
peaking  of  the  ability  of  the  defense,  the 
mdersigned  but  pays  a  just  tribute  to  his 
.ssociate  counsel,  Mr.  Charles  Enmes,  by 
vhom  it  was,  in  every  thing  deserving 
♦raise,  exclusively  prepared.  But  what  oc- 
inrred  without  the  knowledge  of  General 
K)rter,  or  his  counsel,  whilst  the  case  was 
tt'ogressing.  and  in  the  Court,  whilst  the 
Evidence  was  being  given,  and  at  the  close 
>t'the  reading  of  the  defense,  and  what  has 
ince  occurred  has  rendered  it  proper,  in 
he  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  the  pub- 
ic judgment  should  be  agaiw  invoked, 
pon  various  grounds,  it  is  not  less  due  to 
orter,  and  to  truth — than  to  the  good  of 
he  military  service,  and  to  the  confidence 
o  material  to  tliat  good  Avhich  is  to  be 
)laced  in  future  military  judgments,  that 
he  attention  of  the  public  mind  should  be 
)uce  inore  invited.  The  grounds  referred 
K>  are  these: 

I.  Pen<ling  the  trial,  the  CA'idence  of 
hree  of  the  leading  witnesses  of  the  prose- 
;ution,  Major-General  Pope,  Brigadier- 
general  Roberts,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  C.  H.  Smith,  was  secretly  and 
monymously  published  in  Washington,  in 
lampliiet  form,  with  a  title-page  which,  as 
ividently  intended,  would  lead  the  reader 
:o  suppose  that  it  contained  either  all  the 
3vidence  in  the  case,  or  tliat  the  evidence 
:hat  it  did  contain  was  in  no  particular  re- 
butted by  other  proof.  Poi'ter  has  since 
discovered  that  the  cost  of  this  publication 
was  paid  by  Smhh,  and  that  Roberts  trans- 
naitted  copies  to  persons  in  several  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  as  believed,  to  many 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  a  fact  disclosed  in  part  in  a  short 


debate  in  that  boay  at  its  recent  session. 
On  a  m'tion  calling  for  the  Record  for 
the  purpose  of  publication — Mr,  Fessenden 
objected,  because,  as  he  stated,  the  Record 
had  alre;idy  been  printed,  a  copy  of  it 
having  been  sent  to  him,  (by  whom  sent  he 
did  not  say,  because  he  did  not  know,)  but 
doubtless  by  Roberts,  or  by  his  direction. 
Even  br  so  discerning  a  gentleman  and 
accomplished  a  lawyer  as  Fessenden,  the 
fraud  of  the  publication  was  not  discov- 
ered. 

II,  The  rulings  of  the  Court,  (which  for 
obvious  reasons  could  not  be  commented 
upon  in  the  defense,)  on  questions  of  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  in  soine  instances, 
and  as  the  und-ersigned  believes  in  all, 
were  so  palpably  erroneous,  and  so  injuri- 
ous to  Porter,  that  they  foresliadowed  in 
colors  too  striking  to  be  mistaken,  the  re- 
sult to  which  a  majority  of  the  Court  would 
arrive.  These  errors  wei"e  so  ai)parent  as 
to  excite  the  surprise,  and  incur  the  cen- 
sure, as  the  writer  knew  at  the  time,  of 
distinguished  Judges,  and  members  of  the 
bar  without  an  exception,  unless  the  Judge- 
Advocate  vras  one.  It  is  not  meant  to  ^y 
that  he  was,  especially  as  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  he  himself  intimated  the  error 
and  induced  the  Court  to  correct  it. 

III.  When  the  evidence  was  all  intro- 
duced, the  counsel  of  Porter  requested  to 
have  until  the  following  Monday  to  pre- 
pare the  defense,  but  the  Court  suggested, 
because  of  other  pressing  engagements  of 
some  of  the  members,  the  following  Satur- 
day. This  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by 
the  counsel  with  the  understanding,  sanc- 
ti(:)ned  by  the  Court,  that  if  the  Judge- 
Advocate  replied,  the  counsel  should  have 
tjie  right  to  rejoin.  Whether  he  would 
reply  or  not,  that  officer  declined  to  say. 
The  Court  was  then  cleared,  no  one.  re- 
maining with  them  but  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate, The  evidence  was,  it  is  said,  read 
over,  doubtless  commented  upon  by  all, 
and  from  the  celerity  with  which  the  sen- 
tence followed  the  reading  of  the  defense, 
even  charity  can  not  but  believe,  that  it 
was  determined  upon  before  a  word  of  the 
defense  was  heard.  The  defense  was  read 
on  Saturday,  the  tenth  of  January,  1863, 
and  the  moment  it  v/as  concluded,  which 
was  about  half  past  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
Judge-Advocate  said,  orally,  that  he  did 
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not  propose  to  answer  it,  but  that  he  sub- 
mitted the  case  on  the  part  or  the  Govern- 
ment without  remark.  The  Court  Avas 
then  cleared,  the  Judge-Advocale  again 
remaining  with  them,  and  before  six 
o'clock  P.M.,  the  sentence  pronounced, 
that  the  accused  "be  cashiered,"  and  "be 
forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office 
under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  The  character  of  the  evidence, 
as  published  from  day  to  day  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  country,  had  so  satisfied  the 
jDublic  of  Porters  innocence,  and  that  con- 
vicrion  become  the  more  fixed  and  absolute 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  Judge-Advocate 
declined  to  answer  the  defense,  thereby 
seemingly  submitting  to  a  judgment  by 
defiiult,  and  that  the  Court  decided  so  ifti- 
mediately  after  the  defense  was  closed, 
that  all  saw  it  was  impossible,  even  that 
the  evidence  could  have  been  read,  much 
less  so  considered  as  is  due  to  proper  judg- 
ment, or  the  defense  either  read  or  com- 
pared with  the  evidence,  a  measure  called 
for  by  judicial  propriety  and  necessary  to 
a  just  and  enlightened  conchision.  In  this 
st^e  of  the  j^'^iblic  opinion,  as  manifested 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  entire  press, 
that  sj)oke  at  all,  the  record  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  Unless  he  had 
before  been  unofficially  advised  of  it,  he 
must,  when  he  read  the  sentence,  have 
been  struck  with  the  same  surprise  with 
which  its  after  announcement  struck  tlie 
public  ear.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  country, 
he  must  have  experienced  not  only  aston- 
ishment, but  concern.  In  May,  1861,  he 
had  commissioned  Poner  a  Colonel  in  the 
reguLar  army,  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  and  in 
July,  1862,  and  for  distinguished  services 
in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  a  Brevet- 
Brigadicr-Generalin  the  regular  army,  and 
a  Major-General  of  volunteers.  Honors 
dtie  to  him,  in  the  view  of  tiie  President, 
for  amongst  others,  the  services  rendered 
to  his  country  in  the  battle  of  Malvern,  a 
battle  which,  in  the  v\ords  of  liis  Chief, 
McClellan,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  President 
written  just  afterward,  and  near  tlie  bat- 
tle-grouuvl,  and  speaking,  as  lie  said,  "  not 
from  hearsay,  but  from  personal  obser- 
vation," that  had  eclipsed,  "  in  its  result 
any  other  engagement  in  the  campaign," 
and  that  too  much  credit  could  not  ''be 


given  to  General  Porter  for  his  skill  aiH 
gallantry  on  the  occasion." 

The  President,  then,  could  not  but  hatcj 
paused  before  apjn-oving  sucli  a  sentence  i 
and  asked  himself  how  it  was  possible  tha 
Porter,  the  idol  of  liis  men,  the  boast  oi 
the  army,  the  pride  of  his  chief,  and  th< 
recijiient  of  honors  which,  from  a  sense  ol 
public  justice  and  gratitude,  he  had  con 
ferred  upon  him  for  distinguished  anc 
valuable  services  rendered  his  country  ir 
a  most  perilous  crisis,  should  all  at  onct 
have  been  so  recreant  to  his  past  patriot 
ism,  so  forgetful  of  his  then  well-eaine€ 
and  uniA'ersally  acknowledged  fame,  a»  t( 
have  committed  acts  almost  before  the  inl 
w^as  dry  upon  the  parchments  containing 
his  commissions,  and  whilst  the  jjubiic 
heart  was  so  gladdened  by  his  deeds  oi 
skill  and  daring,  as  to  demand,  in  the  judg 
ment  of  a  Court  composed  of  brother  offi 
cers,  that  he  "be  casliiered,"  and  "forevei 
disqualified  from  holding  any  off.ce  of  trusi 
or  profit  under  the  Government  of  tht 
United  States." 

The  Record  was  of  great  volume.  Ai 
published  by  Congress,  inclusive  of  the 
defense,  it  consists  of  two  hundred  am 
ninety-eight  closely  printed  octavo  page> 
The  President  should  have  taken  time,  be 
fore  approving  of  such  a  sentence,  th( 
writer  respectfully  submits,  to  have  ex 
amined  it  to  find  what  it  could  contain  tc 
justify  such  a  judgment.  The  mere  sen 
tence  itself  gave  him  no  such  information 
It  was,  as  is  usual,  but  a  mere  naked  judg- 
ment, and  must,  therefore,  have  left  hit 
mind  in  the  condition  of  amazement  if 
which  it  could  not  but  have  placed  him 
Nor  could  he  discover  why,  if  at  all,  ili^ 
distinguished  Judge-Advocate  should  have 
sanctioned  such  a  result.  The  Record 
contained  no  i-easons  of  that  officer,  sum-' 
mary  or  in  detail.  It  did  contain  the  de- 
fense of  the  accused,  and  if  he  had  read 
that,  his  amazement  could  but  have  beec 
increased,  as  he  would  have  seen  that  it 
was,  what  all  but  the  Court,  or  to  speal< 
(as  there  i»  reason  to  believe)  more  accu 
rately,  a  bare  majority,  thou<>;ht  a  complete 
and  perfect  vindication.  The  President'^ 
time,  however,  was  peihaps  so  engrossed' 
by  matters  wdiich  he  supposed  to  be  of 
more  pressing  national  moment,  (as  if  any 
thing  was  more  important  than  justice,) 
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hat  k  was  im^iossibk,  -within  the  perior],  ! 
,he  twelith  of  January,  1863,  when  the 
^Tecoi\]  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  his 
ipproval  of  the  sentence  promulgated  on 
he  twenty-first  of  that  montli,  that  lie 
sould  have  read  it  through  carefully,  or  at 
ill,  or  examined  the  testimony,  or  tested 
:he  fairness  or  sufficiency  of  the  defense, 
)y  an  accurate  or  critical  review  of  the 
nidence.  Nor,  as  it  now  appears,  did  he 
indertake  what,  in  the  interval  referred 
0,  would  have  been  an  impracticable  task. 
?or,  as  is  stated  in  the  re\iew  of  the  Judge- 
|S.dvocate,  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of 
fhe  writer  to  answer,  on  the  thirteenth 
lay  of  January,  1863,  the  day  after  the 
Record  was  transmitted  to  him,  the  Presi- 
lent  issued  "  written  instructions  "  to  that 
)fficer,  "to  revise  the  proceedings  of  the 
>urt-Martial  in  the  case  of  Major-Gen eral 
Fitz-John  Porter,  and  to  report  fully  upon 
my  legal  questions  that  may  have  arisen 
;n*them,  and   upon   the   bearing   of  the 

iestimony  in  reference  to  the  charges  and 
pecitications  exhibited  against  the  accused, 
nd  upon  which  he  was  tried."  These  in- 
structions produced  an  elaborate  paper, 
^ated  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month, 
the  Record  between  that  day  and  the 
fjate  of  the  histructions,  and  the  prior 
thirteenth,  must  have  been  continuously 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate.  It  is  probable  that  the  Record, 
■with  the  review,  was  not  returned  to  the 
President  before  the  twentieth,  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  could  not  have  been 
returned  at  the  earliest  sooner  than  the 
day  of  the  date  of  the  review,  the  nine- 
teenth, and  on  the  twenty-first  the  sentence 
was  approved.  It  is  even,  therefore,  the 
more  obvious  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
jthat  in  this  short  period  of  two  days, 
proper  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
proofs,  and  the  bringing  to  their  test 
jPorter's  defense,  and"  subjecting  to  the 
same  test  the  Judge-Advocate's  review, 
i(each  vital  to  a  proper  consideration  and 
jnst  conclusion,)  could  not  have  been  made 
by  the  President.  The  inference,  there- 
fore, is  irresistible,  that  in  this  instance  at 
least,  (with  motives  which  his  established 
character  prevents  our  questioning,  how 
much  we  may  lament  its  weakness  and  in- 
i  justice,)  he  has  rested  his  judgment,  though 
'  severely  calculated  to  dishonor  a  well-tried 
'  public  servant  whom  he  had  but  recently 


before,  over  and  over  asrain,  honored  by 
acts  of  distinguished  official  favor,  upon  the 
argument  of  his  Judge-Advocate  alone, 
without  collating  it  even  with  the  portions 
of  the  evidence  quoted  by  that  officer, 
much  less  with  all  the  evidence  so  material 
to  understand  ]n-operly  and  justly  the  por- 
tions quoted,  or  even  stopping  to  discover 
what  is  thonght  to  be  quite  apparent,  the 
depth  of  th.e  jn-ejudice  which  that  officer, 
entertained  toward  the  accused.  Repos- 
ing, however,  confidence  in  the  Judge* 
Advocate,  he  has,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  other  engagements,  submitted  his  own 
judgment  to  the  keeping  of  that  officer. 
And  he  did  this  so  entirely,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  it 
was  in  any  respect  due  to  Porter  that  he 
should  have  an  opportunity,  through  his 
counsel,  of  replying  to  the  argument  of  the 
Judge-Advocate.  What  occurred  in  the 
Court  on  that  point  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  made  known  to  him.  He  could 
not  have  been  told,  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Court,  if  a  reply  was  made  to  the  defense, 
it  was  due  to  the  accused,  and  his  privi- 
lege, that  he  should  have  tlie  right  to  re- 
join. But  it  is  most  singular,  and  not'to 
iDe  accounted  for,  except  that  his  other 
harassing  and  important  enga<xements 
deadened  his  sense  of  justice,  that  a  right 
so  justly  due  to  Porter,  and  so  necessary 
to  truth,  had  not  suggested  itself  to  his 
honest  mind,  and  more  especially,  as  his 
long  experience  as  a  lawyer  must  have 
taught  him  its  importance. 

But  so  it  was.  The  accused  then,  as  far 
as  the  President's  action  is  concerned,  has 
had  his  case  decided  on  the  argument  of 
the  Judge-Advocate's  review,  not  only 
without  having  had  accorded  to  him  the 
privilege  of  reply,  but  witliout  the  Presi- 
dent's having  taken  time  to  read  all  the 
evidence,  if  he  read  any  part  of  it,  or  to 
read  the  defense,  or  to  test  that  or  the  re- 
view by  comparing  either  with  the  Avhole 
evidence  or  with  any  part  of  it.  The  rule 
of  military  law  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Charles 
J.  Xapier,  is  now  well  settled,  that  no 
matter  how  many  addresses  are  made  by 
either  party,  "  the  prisoner  has  the  right 
to  speak  last."  JBennet,  pp.  123,  124.  In 
this  instance,  the  rule  was  grossly  violated. 
The  last  speech  was  made  by  the  Judge- 
Advocato.  Porter  was  net  only  not  per- 
I  mitted  to  reply,  but  the  existence  even  of 
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the  review  wriS  apparently  concealed  from 
him,  certainly  was  not  known  by  him  until 
in  common  with  all,  after  the  sentence  was 
announced,  approved  and  circulated  by  the 
War  Department.  To  any  mind  accus- 
tomed to  the  investigation  of  truth  and 
the  ascertainment  of  facts  through  human 
testimony,  such  means  are  known  not  only 
to  be  important  but  essential.  No  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  any  other  way,  can 
be  relied  upon.  No  judgment,  otherwise 
formed,  is  entitled  to  the  least  respect. 
In  any  instance  it  is  as  likely  to  be  wrong 
as  right,  and  more  likely  to  be  wrong,  in 
a  case  where  it  affects  injuriously  the 
character  of  a  citizen  whose  antecedents 
had  challenged  not  only  the  good  opinion 
of  those  who  knew  him,  but  their  admira- 
tion, and  whose  claim  to  public  esteem 
rests  on  admitted  valuable  and  perilous 
public  service.  In  such  a  case,  mental 
imbecility  or  prejudice,  so  deep  and  dark 
as  wholly  to  cloud  reason,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the.  foundation  of  the  error. 
And  with  an  evident  consciousness  that 
the  observing  and  correct  mind  of  the 
country  would  be  astounded  at  the  result, 
with  a  zeal  and  industry  vroithy  of  a  better 
cause,  the  same  resort,  which  so  evidently 
misled  the  President,  has  been  adopted  to 
quiet  the  certainly  anticipated  public  con- 
demnation. Wh.ile  the  Senate  refused  to 
call  for  the  Record  in  order  to  its  publica- 
tion, (because  of  their  having  been  deceived 
through  the  degradh)g  artilice  of  Roberts 
and  Smith,  into  the  belief  that  it  had  all 
been  published,)  that  the  people  might  see 
the  whole  case,  the  review  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate  was  at  once  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  War  Department,  and  scat- 
tered broad-cast  over  the  land.  Other 
things,  too,  have  happened,  suggestive  of 
most  unpleasant  reflections  —  reflections 
casting  more  than  a  doubt  on  the  mere 
abstract  correctness  of  the  Court's  sen- 
tence. Almost  simultaneously  with  its 
pul>lication,  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  were  made  Major-Generals,  all  cer- 
tainly most  estimable  gentlemen,  and 
possibly  competent  soldiers,  but  with  no 
claims  to  such  ])romotion.  One  of  them, 
Major-General  Prenliss,  the  only  one  of 
the  three  who  it  is  confidently  believed, 
did  not  concur  in  the  sentence,  has  recently 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  rank,  by  his 
jskilful  defense  of  Helena,  Arkansas.     But 


the  public  in  vain  at  the  time,  endeavored' 
to  i-ecoliect  any  fact  as  to  either  calling  for 
such  an  honor,  and  have  not  been  more; 
successful  since,  excej)t  and  very  recently ' 
as  to  Prentiss.     And  they  have  asked,  and 
still  ask,  if  their  distinguished  services  and 
the  good  of  the  conntiy  required  their  ele- 
vation to  such  high  rank,  why  was  it  not 
conferred  before ?     And  uliy,  why  above  ' 
all,  was  it  the  immediate  sequ-ence  of  the 
sentence  against  Porter  ?  Who  can  answer 
satisfactorily  either  question  ?     None  cer- 
tainly has  as  yet  come  from  any  quarter. 
The  President  of  the  Court,  Major-Genera' 
Hunter,  was  also  immediately  retunijcd  to 
a  command  from  which  he  had  been  shortly 
before  removed  for  acts  of  alleged  mistaken 
policy,  or  excess  of  authority,  and  from 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
move him  a  second  time. 

Of  the  three  witnesses,  Major-General 
Pojie  was  continued  in  an  important  com- 
mand, notwithstanding  his  sad  lailure  iu 
his  Virginia  cam])aign.    Brigadier-General- 
Roberts  was  assigned  to  a  more  important] 
one  than  he  had  ever  held  before,  or  toj 
v>'hich    any    competent    officer    who    had  I 
known  him  believed  him  equal — nor  in  his  ^ 
career  sin<''e  has  he  done  any  thing  to  at-  ' 
tract  attention,  except  in  the  way  iu  which  '• 
his  foiiuer  chief  signalized  the  commence-i,j 
ment  of  his  Virginia  career,  the  issuing  of^ii 
proclamations  as  uncalled  for  as  they  were^ 
ridiculous  and  futile.  It  has  also  been  found  ^J 
necessary  in  his  case,  to  take  it  from  him,  ' 
and  he  is  now  once  more  on  Pope's  staff. 

What  disposition  has  been  made  oi 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  is  not  known, 
and  probably  no  one  cares.  (Appendix, 
No.  5,  p.  86.)  He  perhaps  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  military  family  of  Po])e,  , 
ready  whenever  his  exigencies  may  re-si 
quire  it,  to  display  for  his  benefit,  the  ex-* 
traordinary  faculty  which  he  claims  to 
possess — the  reading  of  sotils  at  first  sight. 
The  faculty  of  receiving,  to  use  his  own 
v/ords,  an  "  impression,"  although  unable 
to  analyze  it  from  a  few  moments'  inter- 
course with  another — the  power  to  obtain 
"one  of  those  convictions  thrrt  a  man  has 
a  few  times,  perhaps,  in  liis  life,  (he  is 
modest  enough  not  to  claim  to  have  jt 
always  at  his  command,)  as  to  the  chai'ac- 
ter  and  pur))oses  of  a  ])erson  who  he  sees 
for  the  first  time,"  and  although  "no  man 
can  express  altogether  how  such  an  im« 


pression  is  gained  from  looks  and  manner, 
but  it  is  clear." 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  with 
every  ingenious  mind,  a  sentence  an- 
nounced as  this  M'as,  would  be  without 
the  slightest  authority,  and  no  reason 
could  exist  for  subjecting  it  to  serious 
examination.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
present  one  is  maintained  and  justified  by 
Mr.  Jndge-Advocate-General  Holt,  makes 
it  in  a  measure  advisable.  The  well-es- 
tablished reputation  of  that  officer,  his 
perfect  loyalty,  his  eminent  ability,  and 
the  somewhat  plausible  character  of  the 
review,  considered  by  itself,  seems  to  re- 
quire that  that  review  be  answered.  For, 
however,  as  the  writer  has  good  reasons 
for  believing,  this  is  thought  to  be  un- 
necessary by  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  all  the  evidence, 
there  must  be  a  numerous  class  of  citizens, 
who  not  having  done  so,  may  have  been 
led  astray  by  it. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Judge-Advocate, 
and  his  deservedly  high  reputation,  gives 
to  it  an  authority  to  which  it  will  be  seen 
it  is  not  entitled,  when  it  comes  to  be  ex- 
amined. A  reader  iminforiued  as  to  the 
evidence,  Avill  be  unable  to  detect  his 
sophistry  or  discover  his  prejudice,  a  pre- 
iudice  doubtless  imknown  to  himself,  but 
not  the  less  strong,  and  perhaps  stronger 
on  that  account,  tinder  this  impression, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  subject 
the  review  to  the  ordeal  of  reason  and  of 
truth.  This  he  feels  to  be  not  less  due  to 
Major-General  Porter,  than  to  the  good 
of  the  service,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  An  officer,  whose  deeds  on  so 
many  battle-fields  in  the  present  war  have 
so  enhanced  the  nation's  fame,  filling  with 
gratitude  the  very  "pulse  and  veins  of 
the  people,"  whose  patiiotism  from  the 
first,  was  not  only  never  before  called 
into  doubt,  but  admitted,  and  signally 
lionored  and  rewarded,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  sutfer  in  the  estimation  of 
one  honest  citizen  from  a  paper,  what- 
ever of  high  character  may  belong  to  its 
author. 

There  are  further  considerations,  which, 
m  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  call  for  an 
answer.  Before  the  sentence  was  made 
public  and  since.  Porter  has  been  assailed, 
with  a  bitterness  implying  malignity  as 
well  as  ignorance,  and  by  a  few  persons 


I  filling  high  official  places,  and  whose  claim 
to  capacity  and  confidence,  (however  ri- 
diculous these  are  to  those  who  know 
them,)  may  have  misled  a  part  of  the 
public.  Amongst  those  are  some  who 
pretend  to  be  military  critics.  Possibly 
themselves  led  astray  by  their  own  turgid 
conceit,  they  may  believe  that  tliey  pos- 
sess this  highest  of  intellectual  powers. 
And  where  they  are  not  selfdeluded, 
their  blatant  patriotism  (ever  the  art  of. 
the  demagogue)  may  possibly  mislead 
the  unsuspecting.  These  last  are  slow 
to  believe  that  such  pretenders  to  knowl- 
edge and  virtue  can  design  to  delude. 
Their  assumed  wisdom  ibr  a  time  is 
taken  at  its  nominal,  not  its  real  worth — 
their  judgments,  valued  at  their  author's 
estimate,  and  not  at  their  actual  value. 
And  for  a  period,  miraculous  even  as  it 
may  appear,  they  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
fallible judges  of  military  subjects,  to  be 
men  whom  nature  has  made  chosen  ob- 
jects of  her  favor,  imparting  to  them  the 
faculty  of  mastering  military  science 
without  either  study  or  practice,  although 
in  all  other  respects  they  are  seen  to  be 
placed  low  in  the  scale  ot  human  capacity. 
It  is  consequently  possible  that  to  some 
extent  these  pretenders  may  have  given 
to  the  sentence  of  the  Court  some  little 
sanction.  This  furnishes  a  further  reason 
for  the  vindication  of  Porter,  and  to  these 
several  reasons,  perhaps,  is  to  be  added 
yet  another.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  in  the  conduct  of  this  sad  war,  dif- 
ferent views  of  policy  have  been  enter- 
tained in  the  army  as  well  as  in  Congress. 
The  resolution  adopted  in  1861,  with  so 
much  imanimity  by  that  body,  declaring 
what  the  object  of  the  Government  in  the 
war  was,  was  approved  with  almost  the 
same  imanimity  by  the  army,  men  as  well 
as  officers,  and  by  the  people.  That 
policy,  then  so  generally  approved,  has 
been  since  departed  from,  whether  wisely 
or  not  it  is  not  the  writei-'s  present  design 
to  inquire.  The  chief  authors  of  tlie 
change  have  from  the  first  charged  al- 
most every  military  disaster  and  the  fail- 
ure of  a  complete  triumph  over  the  re- 
bellion to  the  want  of  concurrence  in  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  change  in  a 
portion  of  our  military  leaders,  and  have 
literally  clamored  for  their  lemoval.  To 
this  class  Porter  was  supposed  to  belong. 
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Whether  he  did  or  not  the  writer  has  no 
certain  knowledge,  though  he  thinks  it 
probable^  as  by  nature  and  intelligent 
patriotism  he  is  conservative  and  national. 
But  to  suspect  him  of  not  changing  his 
individual  opinion  as  Congress  clianged 
its  own,  in  the  estimate  of  the  men  al- 
luded to,  was  fault  enough.  In  their  view 
every  officer  whose  opinions  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  on  certain  subjects 
as  those  of  McClellan  and  Porter,  and 
who  has  failed  to  abandon  them  at  party- 
bidding,  has  been  continuously  assailed 
with  the  same  bitterness.  Even  the  pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief  is  constantly 
subjected  to  its  fury.  Assaults  are  made 
upon  him  from  day  to  day,  and  with  ever 
increasing  violence.  His  removal  is  de- 
manded under  the  pretext  of  the'  public 
good,  but  really  to  gratify  party  purposes. 
His  capacity  is  denied— his  patriotism 
questioned,  and  the  Presidential  ear  lite- 
rally dinned  with  the  ignorant  and  false 
clamor.  Thus  far,  however,  it  has  been 
without  avail.  His  having  abandoned  his 
distant  home  on  the  Pacific,  where  every 
comfort  surrounded  him,  and  no  peril 
threatened  or  could  come,  purely  from 
a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  to  serve  the 
country  in  the  present  crisis,  and  his 
having  subsequently  on  the  field  and  in 
the  closet  given  his  days  and  nights  to 
her  assistance,  all  avail  nothing.  These 
voracious  hawkers  after  objects  of  party 
sacrifice  seem  hterally  to  gloat,  and  with 
no  concealed  delight,  over  any  officer, 
(the  higher  he  stands  in  the  public  es- 
teem the  greater  the  pleasure,)  wlio  they 
think  they  can  make  a  victim  to  their 
thirst  for  victims  to  promote  party  suc- 
cess. 

Porter,  too,  was  known  to  be  a  personal 
friend  and  admirer  of  McClellan.  He  had 
every  means  of  judging  of  McClellan's 
capacity,  of  witnessing  his  love  of  coun- 
try— his  constant  efforts  to  serve  her,  and 
his  miUtary  skill  and  genius,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  he  highly  appreciated  him 
as  a  citizen  and  an  officer.  And  tliis,  in 
the  view  of  the  men  referred  to,  seemed 
to  be  almost  if  not  fully  as  great  an  of- 
fense as  treason.  He  became  therefore 
at  once  an  object  of  vituperation,  and  no 
effiarts  were  spared  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence that  the  President  had  so  conspicu- 
ously placed  in  him.    When  Pope's  disr 


I  graceful  failure  was  evidently  stirring  thft 
public  mind  to  the  folly  and  injustice  ot 
taking  from  McClellan  the  command  oi 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  arresting 
his  plan  of  further  campaign,  it  became 
apparently  vital  to  party  success  that 
some  safety-valve  should  be  found  for  the 
harmless  escape  of  the  impending  indig- 
nation. And  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  found  by  ascribing  that  fiiil nre  to 
treasonable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Porter, 
and  this  was  done.  A  willing  instrument 
for  the  purpose.  Pope  was  supposed  to 
be.  It  is  but  justice  to  that  officer  to  say, 
that  when  he  discovered  it,  he  declined 
the  degrading  task.  The  charges  at  first 
were  said  to  be  his — he  promptly  dis- 
avowed them.  That  occurring,  an  in- 
former was  found  in  Roberts.  The  result 
is  the  dismissal  of  Porter  from  the  ser- 
vice, whose  fame  he  had  so  signally  en- 
hanced, and  its  being  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  class  referred  to.  Had  Porter 
purs&ed  a  diffiarent  course ;  had  he,  Avith 
the  readiness  of  a  mere  party  politician,  i 
regardless  of  his  former  opinions,  adopted 
with  instjvnt  and  proclaimed  zeal,  tliose 
which  Congress,  forgetting  their  former 
opinions,  afterward  adopted ;  and  espe- 
cially, had  he,  oblivious  of  the  teachings 
of  his  life,  of  his  good  name  and  honor, 
and  of  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic,  proved  himself  an  inordinate 
braggart,  l3oasted  of  his  own  merits,  de- 
tracted from  McClellan's,  and  stated  that 
he,  commanding  the  army,  Richmond 
would  long  since  have  been  ours — he, 
too,  would  doubtless  now  not  only  be  in 
the  service,  but  be  the  favorite  and  boast 
of  the  very  men  Avho  have  denounced 
him,  and  probably  have  been  placed  at  its 
head.  The  rank  ignorance  of  sach  men, 
their  lofty  pretensions,  and  supercilious 
arrogance,  from  its  very  extravagance,  is 
in  a  measure  captivating.  Sublimity  is 
at  times  found  in  the  excess  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. "  An  avenue  of  colossal  toads  might 
become  sublime." 

With  these  remarks,  pertinent  as  the 
writer  thinks  to  his  purpose,  he  proceeds 
to  answer  the  Judge-Advocate,  and  with 
all  the  brevity  consistent  with  necessary 
fullness  and  perspicuity. 

Evidently  sensible  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  evidence  considered  by  itself,  and 
perhaps  more  sensible,  that  the  President 


70u\d  so  view  it,  to  affect  the  accnsed  in 
he  matters  chara^ed  against  him,  the 
udge-Advocate  devotes  four  pages  of 
ae  thirty  of  his  review  to  discover  wliat 
ad  been  the  animus  of  the  accused.  To 
iLOte  his  language  :  "  As  the  animus  of 
he  accused  toward  his  Commtrnding 
reneral  in  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct 
llegcd  against  him,  must  largely  affect 
je  question  of  his  criminality,  and  may 
irnish  a  safe  and  valuable  light  for  your 
uidance,"  (he  is  addressing  the  Presi- 
eut,  not  ^he  Court,)  '"in  determining 
oints,  otherwise  left  doubtful  by  the  evi- 
ence,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  as- 
rtaiued  before  entering  at  large  upon 
le  review  of  the  case,  which  you  have 
istructed  me  to  make." 
What  an  exordium  to  a  paper  designed 
>  induce  a  sanction  of  a  judgment,  dis- 
anoring  an  officer  whose  life  had  been 
issed  in  fiithfuliy  discharging  his  duty  to 
is  country — whose  loyalty  and  efficiency 
Iter  the  rebellion  broke  out,  had  been 
anifested  in  part  under  the  orders  of  the 
eviewer  himself,  when  he  was  at  the  head 
f  the  War  Department,  and  to  his  entire 
itisfaction,  and  conspicuously  displayed 
the  midst  of  great  difficulties  and  peril, 
Lid  whose  conduct  in  the  many  battles  in 
'hich  he  had  been  engaged,  had  excited 
le  public  admiration,  and  received  the 
gnal  approval  of  the  President. 
The  evidence  alone,  says  the  reviewer, 
not  sufficient  to  convict  the  accused,  or 
-)  use  his  own  words,  his  guilt  is  "  left 
ouhtful  by  the  evidence.'''' 
His  animics^  however,  "may  furnish  a 
ife  and  reliable  light,"  by  Avhich  to  dis- 
over  his  guilt.  It  may  enable  the  Presi- 
ent  to  determine  what  is  otherwise  doubt- 
il.  You  must  in  this  way  supply,  he  tells 
he  President,  the  deficiency  in  the  proof 
!'ou  must  probe  the  mind  of  the  accused, 
hat  may  remove  the  darkness — furnish 
he  light — explain  tlie  doubt.  And  to  this, 
nd  with  an  earnestness  that  evinces  a 
turning  desire  of  success,  he  addresses 
imself  with  poetic  license — with  a  beauti- 
ul  though  somewhat  extravagant  fancy, 
vhich,  however  it  may  please  the  ear,  in 
h^udgment  of  the  wise,  is  a  very  unsafe 
jjuioe  to  truth. 

Kot  content  with  the  asserted  tendency 
►f  the  telegrams,  which  he  had  offered  in 
fjvidence  to  establish  the  so  much  wished 


for  AjniiTTS,  "Lieutenant-Colonel  Thoraas 
C.  H.  Smith,  an  Aid-de-Camp  in  the  staff 
of  General  Pope,"  is  resorted  to  for  the 
charitable  purpose. 

His  power  to  see  into  the  very  hearts  of 
men  at  a  single  and  first  interview  of  a  few 
minutes'  duration  only,  preceded  by  no 
prior  acquaintance  whatever,  is,  and  with 
a  confidence  which  under  other  circum- 
stances would,  by  a  plain  judgment,  be 
considered  simply  ridiculous,  seriously  re- 
lied upon.  The  defense  had  charai-terized 
what  this  witness  had  said  in  regard  to  it, 
(and  as  the  impartial  and  intelligent  reader 
will  think  justly,)  as  "  ravings,  wild  fan- 
tasies, rubbish,  which  should  not  have 
been  suffered  to  encumber  the  Record." 

How  unjust  this  is,  says  the  Judge-Ad- 
vocate. "  The  witness  (he  says)  endeavor- 
ed to  lay  bare  the  foundations  on  which 
his  belief  of  the  accused's  meditated  treach- 
ery rested."  He  said  that  the  manner  of 
the  accused  "  was  sneering  throughout, 
whenever  allusion  was  made  to  matters 
connected  with  General  Pope,  and  to  quote 
his  words,  "his  look  was'that  of  a  man 
having  a  crime  on  his  mind."  But  the 
Judge-Advocate  admits,  that  the  task 
(discovering  with  the  only  opportunity 
which  he  had  the  state  of  Porter's  mind) 
''"  was  a  difficult  one,  and  may  not  have 
been  entirely  successful?'' 

In  other  words,  he  admits  that  in  this 
Smith  may  have  jfailed,  and  done  the  ac- 
cused injustice.  He  adds  that  "it  was 
physically  impossible  for  the  witness  to  re- 
produce the  manner,  the  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  the 
play  of  the  features,  which  may  have  so 
much  influenced  his  judgment.  Yet  these 
often  afford  a  language  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  that  of  the  lips.  He  could  not 
hold  up  before  the  Court,  for  its  inspection 
and  appreciation,  the  sneer  of  which  he 
spoke.  And  yet  we  know  that  a  sneer  is 
as  palpable  to  the  mental,  as  a  smile  is  to 
the  natural  vision.  It  is  a  life-long  expe- 
ri#ice  that  soids  read  each  other,  and 
that  there  are  intercommunings  of  spirits 
through  instrumentalities  which,  while  de- 
fying all  human  analysis,  nevertheless  com- 
pletely command  the  homage  of  human 
faith.  Great  ciimes,  too,  like  great  vir- 
tues, often  reveal  themselves  to  a  close 
observer  of  character  and  conduct,  as  un- 
mistakably as  a  flower-garden  announces 
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its  presence  by  the  odors  it  breathes  upon 
the  air."  From  these  quotations,  the  read- 
er will  see  how  vital,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Judge-Advocate,  to  the  success  of  his 
palpal  tie  purpose  to  have  the  sentence  ap- 
proved, it  was  that  the  alleged  criminal 
anhnus  of  Porter  should  be  made  out. 
Nor  can  he  also  fail  to  discover  that,  even 
with  the  reviewer's  evident  desire  to  dis- 
cover it — his  belief  in' spiritual  "intercom- 
munings" — his  tendency  to  be  led  into  er- 
ror by  his  own  imagination — his  doctrine 
that  the  face  often  speaks  the  mind  as  un- 
mistakably as  the  presence  of  a  flower- 
garden  is  announced  "by  the  odors  it 
breathes  upon  the  air" — he  admits  that  in 
this  instance  the  professor  of  the  art,  his 
lauded  Lieutenant  Colonel,  "may  not  have 
been  entirely  successful." 

lie  concedes  that  he  may  have  miscon- 
ceived "the  look;"  although,  if  the  treach- 
ery "  was  then  contemplated,  it  must  be 
admitted  as  altogether,  probable  that  the 
shadow  of  such  a  ci'ime  struggling  into 
being  would  have  made  itself  manifest  " 

It  is  evident  that  the  Judge-Advocate 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  search, 
so  far,  for  the  much  wished  criminal  ani- 
mus of  the  accused.  A  philosophic  poet 
has  said  that  there  are  occasions  when — 

"  Thought  meets  thought  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart." 

But  to  this,  common  feelings  and  a  re- 
ciprocal nature  are  necessary. 

Who  that  knows  Porter,  and  has  seen 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  could  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  such  Avas  their  relative 
condition  ?  Well  might  the  reviewer,  then, 
fear  that  his  eifort  to  establish,  by  such 
proof,  the  intended  treachery  of  the  ac- 
cused, had  failed.  Well  might  he  be  sensi- 
ble that  such  a  task  was  even  beyond  his 
great  powers,  displayed  either  in  imagina- 
tion, spiritualism  or  argument.  All  ex- 
erted together  for  such  an  end,  could  not 
lift  folly  to  respectability — make  absurdity 
reason — a  ridiculous  pretense  plausible,%r 
for  a  moment  with  a  considerate,  honest, 
and  un|)rejudiced  judgment,  injuriously 
affect  a  soldier,  who,  with  fearless  intrepid- 
ity and  consummate  and  applauded  skill, 
had  so  taithfully  served  his  country,  at  a 
period  when  so  many  had  proved  faithless. 
In  addition  to  the  strong  impediment 
which  was  thus  interposed  to  the  success 


of  the  Judge-Advocate's  puii30se,  .he 
was  another.  The  witness  himself,  in 
dition  to  the  nonsense  already  referred 
proved  that  he  was  not  in  this  particul; 
at  least,  to  be  relied  upon.  He  was 
bewildered  with  his  ow'n  conceited  flu 
mery,  that  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  it  vf 
near  making  him  the  greatest  of  crimina 
He  told  the  Court  what  the  Judge-Ad\ 
cate  omits  to  inform  the  President,  tliat- 
his  return  to  his  chief,  after  his  ten  minut 
interview  with  Porter,  he  stated  to  t 
former :  "  I  was  so  certain  th^t  Fitz-Jo 
Porter  was  a  traitor,  that  I  would  she 
him  that  night,  so  far  as  any  crime  bt-fo 
God  was  concerned,  if  the  law  would  ; 
low  me  to  do  it."  What  an  avowa 
most  a  boast.  That  the  laws  of  man  alo 
restrained  him,  not  the  laws  of  God,  fro 
conunitting  murder.  And  yet,  this  witne 
with  this  horrible  avowal  fresh  in  his  min 
the  Judge-Advocate  tells  the  President, 
"  a  man  of  fine  intelligence,"  "  that  his  co 
sclent iousness  rendered  him  careful,  ai 
guarded  in  his  statements,  and  that  i 
evinced  a  depth  and  solemnity  of  co 
viction,  rarely  paralleled  in  judicial  pr 
ceedings." 

What  mind,  but  one  so  blinded  by  pi 
judice,  that  its  light  was  for  a  time  exti 
guished,  w^ould  not,  on  the  contraiy, 
once  and  with  indignation,  have  rejecte 
the  testimony  of  such  a  witness,  even  if  i 
transparent  doltishness  was  less  conspic 
ous.  But  prejudice  jaundices  the  finest ; 
well  as  the  weakest  intellect,  and  make 
every  thing  appear  of  its  own  color.  1 
immaterial  facets  and  idle  fancies,  it  attacl 
es  substance  and  reality.  It  affects  tl 
very  warp  and  woof  of  the  mind,  engendei 
suspicion,  and  gires  to  idle  and  tri\ial  ci 
cumstances,  the  weight  of  unanswerabl 
proofs.  He  who  read  through  all  heart: 
and  knew  and  described  man  in  his  loitie? 
exhibition  of  virtue — his  grandest  of  crinn 
and  his  lowest  of  weaknesses,  says  jealous 
(and  in  this  it  resembles  prejudice)  is  on 
of  his  frailties.  "  Trifles,  light  as  air,  ar 
to  the  jealous,  confirmation  sti'ong  as  prool 
of  holy  writ,"  and  "  shapes  faults  that  ar 
not." 

These  observations  are  not  made  in^; 
unkind  spirit  toward  the  Judge-Advocate 
His  talents  are  admired,  and  his  i)ubli 
services  and  patriotic  virtue  in  this  epocl 
of  our  history,  have  given  him  an  honore< 
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t^  in  the  grateful  hfeart  of  the  nation, 
this  renders  it  the  more  important, 
lien  his  great  authoriry  is  used  to  justify 
b  sentence  against  Porter,  a  soldier  to 
lom  the  country  is  yet  more  indebted, 
lat  that  authority  should  be  examined, 
at  it  mviy  be  taken  only  at  its  intrinsic, 
d  not  at  its  adventitious  worth.  If  it 
s  been  depreciated  by  what  has  been 
eady  said,  such  depreciation  can  not  but 
[pair  it  thi-oughout,  and  cause  the  reader 
receive  with  more  than  doubt  all  that  it 
^es  against  Porter. 

Notwithstanding  his  evident  foregone 
bclusion  of  the  guilt  of  Porter,  and  his 
llief  that  to  establisli  it  to  the  satisfaction 
the  dullest  and  least  charitable,  it  was 
bst  important  to  make  good  the  liypoth- 
Is  of  iiis  antecedent  meditated  treachery, 
d  not  satisfied  that  what  were  properly 
aracterized  as  the  "ravings  and  wild 
Btasies "  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith, 
buld  have  that  effect,  he  seeks  to  ac- 
raplish  the  end  by  resorting  to  certain 
egrams,  sent  from  time  to  time,  during 
e  campaign,  by  Porter  to  General  Burn- 
ie.  Some  of  these  are  in  part  given, 
d  as  the  reader  will  see,  most  unjustly 
iplied.  Porter  reported  to  Pope  in  writ- 
g,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  in  person  on 
je  twenty-seventh  of  August,  '62.  He  had 
ft  Burnside,  (under  whose  command  he 
id  been  for  some  days  before,)  and  he 
ks  requested  by  that  officer  to  inform 
bl  fioni  time  to  time  by  telegraph,  how 
atters  progressed.  Tliis  request  was 
rtually  an  order,  and  so  considered,  and 
ited  upon  by  both  officers.  General 
arnside  said  that  he  regarded  sending  the 
spatches  to  him  by  Porter,  "  as  an  official 
k  done  by  him  in  the  perlorraance  of  his 
lity,"  under  his  "direction."  But  this, 
iys  the  Judge-Advocate,  (p.  180,)  "so 
Ir  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
fiered  by  the  Government  is  concerned, 
is  wholly  immaterial  under  whose 
l'om])ting,  or  foi'  what  end  they  were 
fritten." 

!  Not  for  what  end  ?  However  important 
()  the  public  good  the  information  they 
'avfc  was — however  patriotic  the  motive, 
he  sending  of  the  dispatches  was  imma- 
erial  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  guilty  or  in- 
'.ocent  purpose  of  the  animus  of  the  ac- 
cused in  the  sending  of  them.  They  were 
offered,  by  the  Government  to  prove  that 


I  Porter,  at  the  time,  "entertained  feelings 
of  contempt  and  hostility  toward  the  army 
of  Virginia,  at  its  commander,"  and,  "it 
matters  not  w])ether  in  a  ]n-ivate  and  con- 
fidential, or  in  an  official  connnunication." 
So  reasons  the  Judge-Advocate.  Besides 
its  shallowness,  which  of  itself  condemns 
it,  he  does  not  inform  the  President  tj.yat 
they  were  sent  under  orders,  or  of  what 
was  proved  by  Burnside  and  others, 
though  both  facts  Avere  most  important 
to  enable  the  President  to  pass  under- 
standingly  upon  the  case,  that  eveTij  fact 
communicated  by  the  dispatches  loas  true. 
Burnside  was  asked  by  the  Court,  "From 
what  you  know  now,  have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  infoa-mation  given  by 
General  Porter  in  these  telegrams,  (mean- 
ing all  that  were  sent  to  him,)  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  army  under  General 
Pope,  was  not  correct  ?"  and  he  answered : 
'•'•Y  am  myself  quite  satisfied  that  it  teas 
correct.^'*  "  But  that  opinion  is  merely  one 
based  upon  the  information  I  then  received, 
and  what  I  have  since  heard."  (P.  184.) 
And  the  Government  offered  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  they  w^ere  not  correct  to  the 
letter.  Nor  does  the  Judge-Advocate  give 
the  President,  nor  allude  to  it  in  any  part 
of  his  review,  the  benefit  of  General  Burn- 
side's  opinion,  formed  on  these  dispatches, 
as  well  as  on  his  whole  intercourse  with 
and  knowledge  of  Porter,  that  from  the 
first,  and  to  the  period  when  he  testified, 
he,  I3urnside,  was  satisfied  that  he  would 
2>rove^  and  had  proved^  true  to  his  duty, 
to  Pope  a7id  the  country.  This  is,  too,  the 
more  surprising,  as  his  very  first  question 
to  Burnside  discovers  that  he  considered 
his  opinion  important.  Could  he  have  ob- 
tained the  one  he  desired,  would  he  not 
have  used  it,  and  even  with  more  confi- 
dence than  he  uses  the  supposed  "inter- 
communings  of  spiiits,"  to  show  that  Por- 
ter meditated  treachery?  His  question 
was :  "  Will  you  state  whether  at  the  time 
these  dispatches  were  received  fi  om  Gen- 
eral Porter,  (say  between  twenty-sixth  and 
twenty-ninth  of  August  inclusive,)  any  of 
them  excited  in  your  mind  the  apprehen- 
sion that  General  Porter  might  not  be 
inclined  to  do  his  whole  duty  as  a  subor- 
dinate under  General  Pope?"  The  answer 

was  :     "  I    RECEIVED    NO    SUCH    IMPRESSION 
AS  THAT  FROM  THE  DISPATCHES.       I  SaiO  171 

General  Forter''s  dispatcJies  exactly  wliat 


It 


Iheao'd  expressed  hj  a  large  portion  of 
the  officers  with  ichom  I  happened  to  be  in- 
communication  at  th^  time^  a  very  great 
lack  of  conjidencein  the  ma/nafjement  of 
the  cainpniffn.  It  was  not  confined  to 
General  Porter.  I  saw  in  his  dispatches 
nnd  I  told  General  Porter  liiniself  so,  what 
may  have  been  indiscreet  langnage ;  but 

JSOTlU^Cr  THAT  LED  ifE,  FOR  ONE  MOMENT, 
TO  FEEL  TIT  AT  HE  WOULD  XOT  DO  HIS  WHOLE 
DUTY."       (P.   181.) 

Tnis  evidence  (conid  it  have  been  by 
desii^ii  t)  svas  not  only  not  given  to  the 
President,  bnt  its  existence  was  not  even 
intimated,  although  the  Judge-Advocate 
was  instructed  by  the  President  "  to  re- 
port fully  upon  the  bearing  of  the  testimony 
(the  whole,  of  course)  in  reference  to  the 
charges  and  specifications;"  iipon  which 
Porter  was  tried.  jSTeither  was  the  Pre- 
sident informed  that,  in  answering  the 
question  by  the  Court,  (the  one  already 
quoted,)  whicii  was  intended,  if  possible, 
to  find  out  whether  Porter  went  under  the 
command  of  General  Pope  with  unfavor- 
able impressions  towards  tha,t  officer,  or 
whether  such  "impressions  were  gained 
after  he  was  on  the  ground,"  the  same 
witness  testified  :  "  He  moved  his  troops 
oif  rapidly,  and  marched  them  at  night, 
and  every  thing  within  my  limits  aj^peared 
to  me  to  indicate  that  he  was  DE-ri:riiiiXED 

TO  GET  HIS  TROOPS  UP  THERE  AS  RAPIDLY 
AS  POSSIBLE,      I  SAW  NOTHING  TO  INDICATE 

THE  REVERSE,"  (p.  182.)  K' or  was  tlie 
President  advised  that  Bnrnside  had  testi- 
fied, that  in  departing  from  an  order  of 
General  McCIellan  as  to  the  movement  of 
his  command  from  the  Peninsula,  and 
when  it  was  known  that  they  were  to  go 
to  the  ai'l  of  Pope,  Porter  was  enabled  to 
accelerate  the  movement — in  the  words  of 
the  Avitness,  "to  embark  that  much  sooner 
and  send  the  transports  back  for  others," 
(p.  184.)  Nor,  finally,  was  the  President 
informed  that,  in  answering  a  question  of 
the  accused,  the  same  witness  had  said, 
"  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  lead  me  to 
think  tb.at  he  (the  accused)  was  any  thing 

BUT  A  FAITHFUL  AND  LOYAL  OFFICER;"  nor 

that,  in  his  opinion,  every  officer  who 
knew  liim,  and  had  witnessed  his  conduct 
throughout  the  war,  as  well  as  when  lie  was 
under  Pope's  command,  expressed,  and  in 
the  strongest  terms,  perfect  concurrence 

IN  THIS  OPINION, 


General  McClella<i,  under  whose  speci; 
eye  he  had  served  in  council  and  on  tt 
field,  so  spoke  of  him.  He  said  that  froi 
the  time  Porter  "knew  he  was  to  got 
the  assistance  of  General  Pope,"  he  did,  i 
his  opinion,  do  "all  that  an  energetic,  an 
zealous,  and  patriotic  officer  could  hav 
done,"  (page  196.) 

But  the  opinions  of  sensible  men — ^me 
of  well-known  cliaracter,  intelligence,  an 
patriotism- — seem  to  have  been  considere 
by  the  Judge-Advocate  light  as  air,  whe 
contrasted  with  those  of  Smith  and  Robert 
The  former,  he  appears  to  have  though 
possessed  but  the  ordinary  ineans  natiii 
furnishes  ordinary  men  to  form  opinion 
whilst  to  one,  of  the  latter,  at  least,  Smitl 
she  had  supplied  "  instrumentalities  whicl 
while  defying  all  human  analysis,  neve: 
theless  completely  command  the  homag 
of  human  faith,"  and  as  to  Roberts,  hi 
well-known  and  universally  acknowledge 
character  for  perfect  veracity,  almos 
chronic  love  of  truth  and  spotless  reputi 
tion  with  his  brother  officers,  placed  hj 
evidence  and  the  sincerity  of  his  opinion 
beyond  all  possible  sus])icion. 

That  a  chivalrous  officer,  whose  life  ha 
been  given  to  his  country,  and  who  bv; 
recently  had  so  added  to  the  reputation  c 
its  flag,  should  be  sacrificed  to  reasonin; 
so  repugnant  to  common-sense  that  th 
unprejudiced  mind  rejects  it  at  once  as  a 
insult  to  its  intelligence,  is  one  of  the  man; 
extraordinary  occurrences  which,  durinj 
the  present  rebellion,  has  so  astounded  th 
public.  What  but  intellect  perverted 
could  claim,  as  is  done,  for  treason,  th^ 
nobleness  of  patriotism — for  oaths  violated 
the  character  of  virtue — for  rebelhon,  th< 
justification  of  an  absurd  theory,  or  of  ai 
oppression  that  existed  nowhere  but  in  ; 
diseased  fancy  ?  And  what  adds,  if  tha 
be  possible,  to  the  injustice  of  the  us« 
attempted  to  be  made  of  these  dispatches 
and  so  strongly  indicates  a  predetermine* 
conclusion  against  Porter,  is  the  fact  that 
although  stated  to  be  olfered  to  estabJisl 
his  alleged  contemplated  treachery,  the 
Judge-Advocate  objected  to  Porter'f 
giving  in  evidence  other  dispatches  tc 
General  Burnside  a  few  days  before  ^6 
after  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-ninth  Os 
August,  (the  dates  of  those  offered  by  th(; 
Government,)  that  is,  from  the  twenty 
second  of  August  to  the  first  of  September ; 
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disprove    the    alle<?ecl    puqDose^    tlie 
mmus.     Strange    ns    it    may   seem,    the 
jjection  was  sustained  by  the  Conrt,  and 
le  proof  rejected.    A  protest  was  entered. 
Jee    Appendix    I.)     Tliat    protest    was 
ablislied  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  hi 
sliort  period  tiie  Court  and  the  Judge- 
dvocate  saw  that  the  ruHng  of  the  Court 
as  received  with  astonishment  and  dis- 
)prol)ation  by  tlie  intelhgent  press  of  the 
)untry.     Clearly  illegal   as  the   decision 
as,  and  strange  as  it  is  that  it  did  not  so 
)pear   to  the  Judge-Advocate  and  the 
buit  at  the  first,  they  adhered  to  it  until 
e  manifestation  of  public  opinion  on  the 
ibject  caused  him  to  suggest  the  waiving 
'  Iiis  objection,  and  the  Court  to  admit 
le  evidence.     The  dispatches  were  then 
ceived,  but  no  one,  aware  of  the  circum- 
lances  under  which  they  were  received, 
lieved   that,   however   conclusive   they 
ere  in  disproving  the  alleged  criminal 
tent  or  animus^  they  would  have  the 
glitest   effect    with   the    Court   or   the 
.idge-Advocate.     The  result  proved  that 
this  opinion  there  was  no  error.     Xor 
oes  the  Judge-Advocate,  in  his  review, 
en  notice  them.     The  only  reference  he 
akes  to  them  is  to  a  single  one  of  these 
ispntches  which  Porter  desired  to  send, 
nd  was  not  permitted  to  send,  to  Major- 
(•eneral  McClellan,  dated  second  of  Sep- 
fember,  18G2,  and  that  one  is  not  given  at 
fngth  ;    and,   although    admitted    to   be 
jfuU  of  fervent  patriotism  and  professions 
f  devotion  to  his  duty  in  connection  with 
le  Army  of  Virginia  and  its  commandei'," 
16  Judge-Advocate  adds  that,  "unhappily 
.   came   too   late."      The    merest    trifle, 
I'hicli  a  fair  mind  would  exclude  as  evi- 
ience  of  charges  of  dishonor  and  treachery 
gainst  any  one,  much  less  a  soldier,  ever 
iefore    esteemed,    is    seized    upon    with 
ividity   and    tortiu'ed,    or   sought   to   be 
brtured,  inconsistent  as  the  effort  is  with 
ommonsense,  into  proof  of  guilt,  whilst 
be    Aveiglitiest  facts,  those    which,   Avith 
pell  a  mind,  would   be  conclusive  of  in- 
pcence,  for  the  most  part  are  not  men- 
lion  ed  at  all,  or  when  in  part  referred  to, 
\ve  rejected  as  unim))ortant,  or  as  coming 
Hoo    late."      Th.e    President,    however, 
ihould  have  been  told  of  them,  and  the 
Public  should  see  the  nature  of  the  facts 
so  discarded  as  not  ]^roving,  or  hardly  as 
lending  to  prove,  Porter's  innocence  of 


purpose.  The  Judge-Advocate,  even  In 
regard  to  tlie  dispatches  which  he  uses  as 
estabhshing,  in  his  view,  the  guilty  purpose, 
omits  to  give  the  whole  of  any  one  of 
them.  He  extracts  a  iew  expressions  from 
each,  without  alluding  to  its  context,  a 
practice  ever  unfair < and  unreliable.  Had 
even  the  whole  of  these  dispatches  been 
disclosed,  the  President  would  have  seen, 
imd  the  public,  for  whom  the  review  of 
the  Judge-Advocate  was  also  designed,  as 
])roved  by  its  general  circulation  by  the 
War  Department,  that  these  dispatches 
themselves  proved  no  faithlessness  on 
Porter's  jDart  to  Poj^e  or  the  country, 
either  actual  or  contemplated.  Whilst 
those  which  he  does  not  give  at  all,  or 
even  allude  to,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  just  mentioned,  to  McClellan,  of  second 
September,  all  demonstrate  a  fixed  pur- 
pose and  earnest  solicitude  to  do  his  full 
duty  to  both.  (Tiie  reader  will  find  these 
dispatches  in  pp.  228-235.)  It  is  con- 
fidently asserted  that  every  one  of  them 
evinces  not  only  a  mere  willingness,  but 
the  strongest  wish  to  do  every  thing  in 
his  port^er  to  render  the  campaign  success- 
ful, or,  failing  in  that,  to  lessen,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  disaster  that  might  befall  it, 
and  especially  to  save  the  Capitol.  His 
ordei's,  too,  to  his  corps  oommanders,  to 
be  found  in  the  same  pages,  evidence  in- 
telligence, zeal,  and  energy,  and  the  dis- 
patch referred  to,  to  McClellan,  of  second 
September,  whilst  he  was  still  under  the 
command  of  Pope,  and  involved  in  his  fate, 
breathes  the  same  patriotic  spirit.  That 
dispatch  was  an  answer  to  one  from 
McClellan  of  the  day  before,  urging  him 
"  and  all  friends"  to  give  "  the  fullest 
and  most  cordial  cooperation  to  General 
Pope."  A  dispatch  written,  as  McClellan 
states,  (p.  197,)  at  the  instance  of  and  to 
satisfy  the  a^jprehensionsof  the  President, 
and  not  to  remove  any  apprehensions  of 
his  own.  To  quote  McClellan's  words: 
"  I  had  no  doubt  then  in  my  own  mind 
but  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
all  connected  with  it,  would  do  their  duty 
^yithout  there  being  any  necessity  for  any 
action  on  my  part."  To  that  message. 
Porter's  of  the  second  says  :  "  You  mat 

REST  ASSURED  THAT  ALL  TOUR  FRIEXPS,  AS 
WELL  AS  EVERT  LOVER  OF  HIS  COUNTRT, 
WILL  EVER  GIVE,  AS  THET  HAVE  CxIVEX,  TO 
GeXERAL  PorE,  THEIR  COBDIAL  CO-OPEBA- 
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TIOX  AND  COXSTAXT  SUPPORT  IN  THE  EXE- 
CUTION OF  ALL  ORDERS  AND  PLANS.  OuR 
KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  AND  ENFEEBLED 
TROOPS  ATTEST  OUR  DEVOTION  TO  DUTY." 

So  conscious  was  Porter  of  having  fully 
performed  bis  duty,  the  moment  he  re- 
ceived McClellau's  dispatch  he  sought 
Pope,  showed  it  to  hira,  and  asked  :  ''Why 
he  supposed  such  a  dispatch  lind  been  sent 
to  him  ?"  (p.  20.)  Pope  could  give  him 
no  explanation.  His  answer  to  McClellan 
he  was  not  allowed  to  send,  but  it  clearly 
evinces  the  utter  groundlessness  of  sus- 
picion. His  "  killed  and  wounded  and 
enfeebled  troops"  he  points  to,  as  he  well 
might,  as  the  witnesses  of  duty'devotedly 
performed.  Of  his  command,  gallantly 
led  by  himself  (for  he  ever  led  it)  in  the 
battle  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  three 
days  before,  in  a  vain  effort  to  turn  the 
tide  of  Pope's  defeat,  and  save  the  honor 
of  our  flag,  consisting  of  about  seven 
thousand  men,  he  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  over  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
two,  INCLUDING  IN  THE  KILLED  ONE 
HUNDRED    AND     FIFTEEN     OFFICERS.        All 

this,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  was  "  too  late" — gallantry  too 
tardily  displayed  —  wounds  and  deaths 
proving  nothing,  patriotism  and  sense  of 
duty  speaking  ^ut  for  the  day,  and  not  an 
hour  before.  Thetw^enty-seventh,  twenty- 
eighth,  and  t^venty-ninth  of  August  found 
him  a  traitor  in  fact,  as  well  as  intent. 
The,  thirtieth,  a  noble  soldier  and  patriot ! 
And  yet,  with  the  transparent  injustice 
of  such  reasoning,  the  Judge-Advocate, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it  and  of 
its  absurdity, 'tells  the  President  and  the 
country,  in  concluding  his  review,  that 
"  the  Court  was  careful  to  give  to  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  all  well-founded 
doubts  that  arose  in  their  minds  in  reference 
either  to  the  fact  of  disobedience  or  in 
reference  to  the  measure  of  criminality 
that  prompted  it,  and  hence  found  him  not 
guilty  of  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  specifications 
of  the  first  charge  ;"  and  that,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  generous  clemency,  he  himself 
withdrew  "the  fourth  specification  of  the 
second  charge,"  (p.  317.) 

And  this  statement  is  seriously  made, 
without  even  intimating  that  in  the  support 
of  the  specifications  of  the  first  charge  to 
which  he  refers,  there  •v\^as  not  only  no 
evidence  offered  by  the  Government,  but 


that  what  it  did  give,  without  conslderin 
what  was  produced  by  the  accused,  esta" 
lished  the  utter  groundlessness  of  botl 
and  without  informing  the  Piesident  thj 
the  specification  of  the  second  charg 
which  he  claims  credit  for  having  gen 
rously  withilrawn,  related  to  Porter's  coi 
duct  in  the  very  battle  of  the  thirtieth'* 
August,  where,  under  his  lead,  the  batth 
ground  was  literally  mired  with  the  blob' 
of  his  devoted  followers,  and  where  h 
efforts  were  so  greatly  instrumental  i 
diminishing  the  disaster  of  the  day. 

Having  thus,  it  is  confidently  submittet 
shown  not  only  that  there  is  no  proof 
establish  the  alleged  criminal  animus  i 
Porter,  but  conclusive  evidence  to  tb 
contrary,  the  assumption  of  which  ccnimn 
constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  tB 
argument  of  the  Judge-Advocate,  th 
charges  and  specifications  will  be  cor 
sidered  in  their  order,  and  in  conuectio 
with  the  whole  evidence. 

First  Charge — First  Specification. 

The  first  charge  was  the  "  Violation  o 
the  Ninth  Article  of  War,"  and  tlie  firs 
specification,  a  failure  to  obey  the  followin 
order  of  Major-General  Pope,  dated  "Brii 
tow  Station,  August  twenty-seventh,  186S 
half-past  six  p.m.,  Major-General  F,  J 
Porter,  Warrenton  Junction:" 

"General:  The  Major-General  Core 
manding  dii-ects  that  you  start  at  OU' 
o'clock  to-night,  and  come  forward  witl 
your  whole  corps,  or  such  part  of  it  as  i 
with  you,  so  as  to  be  here  by  daylight  to 
morrow'  morning.  Hooker  has  had  a  ven 
severe  action  with  the  enemy,  with  a  losi 
of  about  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
The  enemy  has  been  drive?!  bac7x%  but  i 
retiring  along  the  railroad.  We  mus' 
drive  hira  from  Manassas,  and  clear  the 
country  between  that  place  and  Gaines 
ville,  where  General  McDowell  is.  If 
Morell  has  not  joined  you,  send  word  tc 
him  to  push  forward  immediately ;  alsc 
send  word  to  Banks  to  hurry  forward  with 
all  speed,  to  take  your  place  at  Wan-enton 
Junction.  It  is  necessary,  on  all  accounts, 
that  you  should  be  here  by  daylight.  ] 
send  an  officer  with  this  dis})atch  who  will 
conduct  you  to  this  place.  Be  sure  tb 
send  word  to  Banks,  who  is  on  the  road 
from  Fayetteviile,  probably  in  the  direo* 
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.1  of  Bealton.  S.iy  to  Banks,  also,  that  I 
had  best  run  back  the  raih'oad  trains  to 
5  side  of  Cedar  Run.  If  he  is  not  with 
J,  Avrite  him  to  that  effect. 
P.  S.  —  If  Banks  is  not  at  Warrenton 
iction,  leave  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
)  pieces  of  artillery,  as  a  guard  till  he 
nes  up,  with  instructions  to  follow  you 
nediately.  If  Banks  is  not  at  the  June- 
instruct  Colonel  Cleary  to  run  the 
ins  back  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run,  and 
t  a  regiment  and  section  of  artillerj- 
h  it." 

rhe  Jadge-Advocate  devotes  five  pages 
lis  review  to  maintain  this  specification, 
th  what  justice,  we  will  now  see : 

^Irst. — The  order  was  to  bring  by  the 
cificd  time,  "daylight,"  the  following 
rning,  not  apart  merely,  but  his  "whole 
ps,"  or  the  whole  of  "  such  part  as  is 
h  you."  Porter  had  artillery  with  him, 
arm  of  vital  moment,  at  the  time,  to  the 
omplishment  of  Pope's  purpo^,  and  to 

safety  of  his  own  command.  This  part 
his  force,  too,  the  body  of  his  order 
irly  embraced. 

^nd  if  that  could  be  doubted,  the  post- 
ipt  made  it  clear.  For  in  the  postscript 
was  told  that,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
ling  Banks  "  at  Warrenton  Junction," 
was  to  "leave  a  regiment  of  infantry 
I  tv:o  pieces  of  artillery^  as  a  guard  un- 
tie comes  up,with  instructions  to  follow," 
t  is,  to  follow  with  his  own  and  these  two 
ces.  The  artillery  of  Porter  was,  there- 
e,  manifestly  included  in  the  order.  No 
^t  of  that  arm  was  to  be  left  behind,  ex- 
»t  in  the  contingency  mentioned,  and 
m  only  two  guns,  and  but  for  a  time.  On 
B  fact,  the  Judge- Advocate  is  silent^  al- 
mgh  its  significance  is  most  important, 
e  order  exacted  the  movement  of  Por- 

s  entire  force,  and  embraced,  in  words, 
artillery.  To  have  left  that  behind, 
luld  have  been  disobedience ;  and  if  any 
toward  result  had  ensued  to  his  own 
tnmand  or  to  Pope's,  he  should,  and  no 
ubt  would,  have  been  held  responsible. 

arly  all  the  witnesses  proved  that  the 
illery  could  not  have  been  moved  at 
e  o'clock.  In  this  part  of  the  case,  and 
leed  tliroughout,  the  prejudice  of  the 
dge- Advocate  reveals  itself  After  re- 
ng,   and    illogically    and    uncharitably 


using  the  portion  of  the  evidence  which 
he  quotes,  as  bearing  on  the  question  in- 
volved in  this  specification,  he  tells  the 
President,  "That  there  are  certain  other 
facts  disclosed  in  the  testimony,  which  go 
far  to  indicate  a  settled  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  to  disregard"  the 
order.  On  receiving  it,  he  said  to  the 
Generals  who  were  with  him,  "  There  is 
something  for  you  to  sleep  upon,"  instead 
of  telling  them  what  the  Judge-Advocate, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  says  he  should  have  told 
them,  though  he  fails  to  say  what  that 
was. 

Conceding  that  what  he  did  say  is  cor- 
rectly given,  one  would  suppose  that  if  it 
did  not  for  a  moment  excite  the  surprise 
of  the  officers  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
(and  against  whom  no  fault  of  motive  or 
want  of  skill  is  attributed,  and  all  of  whom 
are  now  faithfully  serving  their  countiy,) 
officers  who  knew  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  and  saw  the  manner  and  heard  the 
tone  in  which  Porter  spoke,  an  unpreju- 
diced mind  would  find  in  that  fact  alone, 
ample  confutation  of  the  imputation,  and 
dismiss,  as  wholly  unjust  and  uncharitable, 
all  suspicious  speculations  that  could  be 
founded  upon  it. 

But  Porter  did  not  say  what  is  stated 
by  the  Judge-Advocate.  The  reliable 
proof  is  the  other  way.  What  he  did  say 
was  not  in  any  degree  "  saddening  or  dis- 
couraging" to  the  officers  who  heard  it,  or 
to  those  who  beheve  "  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war,  much  vigor  is  much  wis- 
dom." In  that  maxim  no  one  more  de- 
cidedly concurs  than  Porter  himself  This 
is  evidenced  by  his  whole  conduct  since 
the  war  commenced.  What  he  did  say, 
on  reading  the  order  to  his  Generals,  was 
proved  by  General  Butterfield,  one  of  those 
present  at  the  time.  That  officer  states, 
that  as  soon  as  Porter  received  the  order, 
he  handed  it  "to  General  !^Iorell,  or  to 
General  Sykes,  who  were  present,  and  said 
there  was  a  chance  for  a  short  nap^  or 
something  of  that  sort,  (I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  words,)  indicating  that  there 
Sols  hut  little  time  for  preparation^''  And 
the  same  witness  further  stated,  that  on 
objections  being  made  by  Sykes  or  Morell, 
or  both,  to  marching  at  one  a.m.,  (they 
bofh  testified  that  they  did  so  object,) 
Porter  stated  what  the  Judge-Advocate 
neither  gives  or  alludes  to :  "  In  reply  to 
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these  remarks,  General  Porter  spoke  rather  I 

decidedly^  that  there  was  the  order  —  it 
must  be  obeyed /  that  those  who  gave  tJie 
order  knew  whether  the  necessities  of  the 
case  would  loarrant  the  exertions  that  hx^d 
to  he  made  to  comply  icith  it.  I  do  not 
state  that  as  his  exact  words,  but  as  the 
substance  of  what  he  said,"     (P.  185.) 

Wliat  evidence  is  this  of  want  of  vigor, 
or  of  a  purpose  to  disobey?  No  wonder 
that  neither  Sykes,  Morell,  nor  Butterfield 
saw  in  it  nothing  to  regret — nothing  indi- 
cating a  purpose  or  a  wiUingness  to  dis- 
obey the  order.  ISTothing  "to  tlie  Last 
degree  saddening  or  discouraging  for 
those  who  believe  that  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  war  much  vigor  is  much  wisdom." 
Nothing  sad  or  discouraging  at  all,  but 
on  the  contrary,  an  ardent  desire  to  obey 
the  order.  The  Judge- Advocate,  how- 
ever, though  he  heard  not  the  words,  nor 
the  tone,  nor  saw  "the  expression  of  the 
eye  and  the  play  of  the  features,"  which 
lie  tells  us  "  often  afford  a  language  moi-e 
to  be  rehed  on  than  that  of  the  lips,"  (p. 
301,)  ruminating  in  his  study,  and  even 
without  a  Smith,  or  any  other  expert  in 
the  reading  of  "  the  intercommunings  of 
spirits,"  to  supply  his  own  possible  want 
of  infoi-mation,  and,  with  assumed  confi- 
dence, construes  them  to  have  been  most 
sad  and  discouraginsr,  and  to  have  ex- 
hibited nothing  of  "  vigor,"  or  of  "  wis- 
dom." Can  this  be  reconciled  with  his 
well-known  ability,  except  upon  the 
ground  of  his  fixed  antecedent  hypothe- 
sis of  Porter's  guilt? 

I.  But  to  the  evidence. 

The  order  was  received,  as  admitted  by 
the  Judge- Advocate,  between  half-past 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August.  The  Generals 
who  were  present,  Morell,  Sykes  and  But- 
terfield, all  say  it  was  about  ten  o'clock. 

II.  When  was  the  march  under  the 
order  begun  ? 

The  Judge-Advocate  says,  it  was  not 
until  about  dawn.  To  make  that  state* 
ment  good,  he  quotes  a  sentence  or  two 
from  the  testimony  of  a  few  witnesses. 
But  why  not  all  that  these  witnesses 
said?  And  especially  why  not  have  givCn 
the  evidence  of  the  Generals,  who  were 
present  when  the  order  was  received,  and 


had  charge  of  the  movement,  and  of  tb 
of  Genei-al  Griffin,  Lieutenant-Colop 
Locke,  Captains  Martin  and  M outlet 
and  Lieutenant  Weld  ?  In  fairness,  it 
obvious  that  this  should  have  been  don 
General  Morell  was  asked,  "  about  wh 
thne  did  the  march  or  movement  of  troo] 
commence,"  and  answered,  "  at  thr 
o''clock^  or  very  near  that  time.  Th 
was  the  hour  designated."     (P.  145.) 

General  Butterfield  (by  President] 
appointment  the  chief  of  General  Hoo 
er's  staff,  whilst  he  was  in  command 
the  army)  says,  that  General  Port« 
fixed  three  o'clock  as  the  hour,  and  XH 
the  witness  "  wrote  an  order  in  Gener 
Porter's  tent,  for  my  command  to  be 
line  to  march  at  three  o'' clock.''''  And 
reply  to  the  question,  "  Did  you  march 
attempt  to  march  at  three  o'clock  ?"  sai 
"  I  did  f  "  I  had  my  column  formed  ar 
staff-ofiicers  sent  out  to  notify  me  whe 
the  head  of  my  column  should  take  i 
place  in  the  Ijne.  We  marched  from  tl 
camp  up  to  the  road,  and  there  wait«l 
until  we  could  take  our  place,  which  wi' 
at  the  rear  of  General  Morell's  division 
(Pp.  185,  186.)  General  Griffin,  said:  "' 
received  an  order  about  twelve  o'clock  c 
the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  A 
gust,  to  move  my  brigade  at  three  o'clo( 
in  the  morning.  At  three  o''clock  in  ti\ 
morning  I  started  from  my  camp  towaii 
Bristow  Station,  and  marched  about  ' 
mile  or  two,  to  where  I  halted,  and  thoi 
I  remained  at  the  head  of  my  coluir 
until  about  two  hours  after  dayligliti 
(Why  this  delay  he  satisfactorily  e:' 
plains.)     (Pp.  160,  161.)  ' 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Locke  being  aske<' 
"Did  the  corps  march  at  three  o'clock: 
answered,  "yes."  (P.  134.)  Captai 
Montieth  :  "  At  what  time  that  mornin/ 
did  General  Porter  begin  to  move  h; 
troops?"  "I  should  think  it  was  abo^. 
three  ■  o'clock."  (P.  127.)  And  such 
the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  upo' 
this  point,  in  fact  of  all  who  had  the  bei 
opportunities  of  knowing,  including  tli 
Generals  whose  duty,  to  move  at  thre' 
o'clock,  under  the  order  they  all  say  the 
received  from  General  Porter  the  nigl 
before,  it  was  to  see  that  that  order  w£ 
obeyed,  and  to  superintend  the  inovf^ 
ment.  How  idle  it  is  to  disregard  all  < 
this  evidence  as  unreliable,  and  to  find  J 
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ict  inconsistent  with  it  upon  such  testi- 
aoiiy,  little,  too,  as  that  is  to  which  the 
ucl.Gfe-Advocare  refers,  and  of  that  little 

0  General  Pope's,  who  was  not  present 
t  tl)e  time,  who,  to  an  inquiry,  "  Wliether 
n  the  receipt  of  certain  messages  from 
be  accused,  the  latter  was  on  his  march, 
i  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  twentj- 
^vcnth  of  August,"  answered,  "  I  do  not 
now  that  lie  was.  On  the  contrary, 
•om  a  note  I  had  received  from  him,  (not 
iiiwever,  produced,  as  were  none  of  Por- 
;r's  notes  to  this  witness,  who  said  that 
^  had  mislaid  them  all,)  I  did  not  under- 
•fH  id  that  he  would  march  until  daylight 
^  the  morning."  A  story  at  war  with 
^(  fact,  that  he  had  ordered  the  march 
)  commence  at  three,  and,  as  proved  by 
i>,  witness  just  referred  to,  that  it  did 
p  jimence  at  that  hour. 

But,  independent  of  the  positive  proof 
^  to  the  time  of  the  march,  and  supposing 

1  li.  the  mind  could  possibly  doubt  upon 
13  point  with  that  proof  before  it,  what 
re  the  probabilities?  Every  General 
id  other  officer  present  when  the  order 
|as.  received,  or  who  was  in  Porter's  tent 
nierward  on  that  evening,  tells  us  that 
<iter  gave  a  positive  order  to  march  at 

V  66  O"* clock. 

,  Iv  not  obeyed,  these  Generals,  who  had 
I  execute  the  order,  were  liable  to  cen- 
f  e.  Who  censures  them?  Not  the 
;vernment,  certainly.  For,  as  before 
J. ted,  and  fortunately  for  the  country, 
1 3y  are  all  of  them  in  high  favor.  Porter 
the  only  victim.  He  alone  has  been 
irificed,  or  rather  as  far  as  his  reputa- 
on  is  concerned,  a  futile  effort  has  been 
►ade  to  sacrifice  him. 

m.  But.  admitting  that  he  did  begin  his 
|.irch  at  three  a.m.,  the  Judge- Advocate 
lintains  that  he  was  guilty  of  disobedi- 
^ce,  meriting  the  sentence  of  the  Court, 
;cause  he  should  have  marched,  or  at- 
,mpted  to  march  at  one  a.m. 
Ilowever  positive  in  that  respect  the 
fder  was,  it  was  confidently  stated  in  the 
siense,  upon  the  authority  of  a  military 
faxim  of  Napoleon,  that  passive  obedience 
>  a  military  order  is  only  exacted  "  where 
i  IS  given  by  a  superior  who  is  present  on 
12  spot  at  the  moment  when  he  gives  it." 
hz  authority  of  this  maxim  is  not  disputed 
f  the  Judge- Advocate — he  only  denies 


its  application  in  this  instance.  And  he 
docs  this  but  doubtingly.  "  jSTor  is  it 
believed''''  (says  he)  that  the  accused  can 
"find  shelter"  under  it.  And  why — can 
the  reader  imagine  ?  because,  as  tliis  offi- 
cial military  jurist  says:  "The  discretion 
it  allows  to  a  subofcinate,  separated  from 
his  superior  officer,  is  understood  to  re- 
late to  the  means,  and  not  to  the  e?id  of 
an  order.  When  the  accused  determined 
that  instead  of  starting  at  one  o'clock  he 
would  start  at  three  or  four,  (he  adds  an 
hour,  for  all  agreed  that  Porter  ordered  . 
the  march  to  begin  at  three,)  he  did  not 
resolve  he  would  arrive  at  Bristow  Station 
by  daylight  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
indicated  by  his  Commanding  General,  but 
that  he  would  not  arrive  there  by  daylight 
at  all.  In  regard  to  this,  the  end  of  the 
order,  he  had  no  discretion."     (P.  360.) 

What  technicality  !  A  just  and  enlight- 
ened Judge  once  said  of  a  like  display  in 
in  a  case  before  him,  "  it  is  stretching 
technicality  to  the  very  verge"  of  quib- 
bUng." 

A  few  observations  will  show  the  wcalt- 
ness  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Judge-Adr©- 
cate. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  no  such  qualification 
of  the  maxim  is  anywhere  suggested  by 
its  great  author.  His  language  is  general, 
comprehensive  of  end  as  well  as  means. 
Passive  obedience  to  an  order  in  any  par- 
ticular, whether  of  end  or  means,  is  not  to 
be  exacted  when  the  superior  who  gives  it 
is  not  present  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
executed.  In  the  words  of  Napoleon, 
such  obedience  is  to  be  exacted  '"'' 07ily 
when  it  is  given  by  a  superior  who  is 
present  on  the  spot  at  the  moment  when 
he  gives  it."  And,  as  was  his  wont,  he 
assigns  succinctly,  but  clearly,  the  reasons 
for  the  rule.  Having  then,  (that  is,  when 
he  is  present  on  the  spot,)  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  things,  he  can  listen  to  tlie 
objections,  "  and  give  the  necessary  ex- 
planations to  him  Avho  should  execute  the 
order."  This,  of  course,  he  can  not  do 
«yhen  he  is  not  present.  To  enforce  abso- 
lute obedience  to  an  order  given  by  a 
superior  who  is  not  present,  and  may  not 
know  the  condition  of  the  country,  or  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  execution, 
might  at  times  lead  to  the  most  disastrouf 
results — imperil  a  corps,  frustrate  the  verj 
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purpose  of  the  superior,  and  so  far  from 
aiding,  lead  to  his  utter  defeat. 

II.  What  authority,  other  than  his  own, 
is  there  for  his  statement,  that  the  maxim 
"is  understood  to  relate  to  the  means  and 
not  to  the  end  of  an  %rder  "  ?  He  cites 
none.  Would  he  not,  if  he  had  known 
of  one  ?  And  would  he  not  have  known  if 
there  be  one  ?  He  shows  himself  to  be  fond 
of  military  litei'ature,  and  to  have  its  leading 
points  fastened  in  his  memory.  He  gi-aphi- 
cally  calls  to  the  President's  recollection, 
the  stirring-  scenes  of  Hohen  Linden — the 
great  gallantry  and  matchless  energy  of 
Richpanse — the  dashing  onset  of  Ney,  and 
unites  his  own  tribute  to  that  of  the  re- 
nowned historian  of  The  Consulate  and 
the  Empire  to  the  consummate  skill  of 
Moreau,  as  being  illustrated  more  bril- 
liantly than  in  any  of  his  other  battles  in 
this,  "  the  greatest  in  the  present  century." 

Who  can  doubt  that  a  mind  which  so 
evidently  delights  in  military  reading,  and 
whose  office  of  Judge- Advocate-General 
makes  it  his  duty  to  do  all  that  he  can  to 
master  the  science,  as  far,  at  least,  as  con- 
cerns obedience  to  orders,  could  have 
tailed  to  discover  in  what  authority,  great 
or  small,  it  is  stated,  that  the  quoted 
maxim  of  Napoleon  was  understood  by 
him  or  any  one  else,  military  man  or  not, 
to  relate  "  to  the  means  and  not  the  end 
of  an  order  "  ? 

HI.  But  conceding,  for  a  moment,  that 
such  is  its  meaning,  how  does  that  meaning 
deprive  Porter  of  the  benefit  of  the  maxim? 

,'  I.  It  is  said  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  that 
"  the  end  of  the  order  was  that  Porter 
should  be  with  his  command  at  Bristow 
Station  by  daylight  the  following  morning." 

II.  That  Porter  did  not  decide  to  get 
there  at  that  time,  "  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  indicated  by  the  order,  but  that 
he  would  not  get  there  at  all,  at  that  time, 
and  that  as  to  get  there  at  that  time,  was 
"  the  end  of  the  order,  he  had  no  dis-" 
cretion  upon  the  subject."  Was  the  end 
of  the  order  as  suggested  ?  The  end  must 
be  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
order.  The  order  stated  that  "Hooker 
has  had  a  very  severe  action  with  the 
enemy,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred 


men  kiUed  and  wounded.     Tlie  enemy  li 
been  driven  back,  but  is  retiring  along  f 
railroad  ;  Ave  must  drive  him  from  Mahi 
sas,  and  clear  the  country  between  th 
place  and  Gainesville,  where  General  IM 
Dowell  is."     To  clear  this  portion  of  tl 
country  then  was  Pope's  object.    He  issm 
the  order  with  that  view.     As  a  means 
effect   it  he    desired   Porter's   corps, 
what  condition  ?     In    fighting   conditio 
In  what  way  to  get  to  him  ?     By  the  be 
and  shortest  way.     Time  was  importar 
but  time  was  to  yield  to  the  object  to  1 
accomplished.     Pope  did  not,  and   cou 
not,  know  what  would  be  the  condition' 
Porter's  command  when  the  order  wou 
be  received.     He  did  not  fully,  if  at  a 
know  the  condition  of  the  roads,  nor  wh! 
would  be  the  character  of  the  night.     3 
his  designation  of  the  time  of  arrival  \ 
Bristow's  Station,  did  he  mean  to  say,  th; 
no  matter  in  what  plight  the  troops  shou' 
be — how  far  they  may  have  marched  th: 
day  and -evening — what  meals  they  m£ 
have  had — what  rest — what  the  state  i 
the  roads — \vhat  the  character  of  the  nigb 
and  what  the  opinion  of  every  officer 
the  command  as   to  the  practicability 
getting  to  Bristow  Station  at  daylight- 
did  he  mean  that,  regardless  of  all  the^ 
considerations,  the  order  was  to  be  literal] 
obeyed  ?     He  did  not,  and  could  not  ha\ 
been  supposed  by  Porter  to  have  so  mean 
except  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a 
imbecile.     The  character   for  intelligenc 
of  Pope,  therefore,  should  save  him  froi 
the  damaging  effect  of  such  a  propositioi 
But  in  fact  that  was  not  his  meaning.    H: 
conduct,  the  next  day,  when  the  trooj 
did  arrive  at  the  designated  place,  whic 
he  says  was  twenty  minutes  j^ast  ten  a.m 
(Porter   was,  in  fact,  there    about   eigfc 
A.M.,)  (p.  19,)  proves,  that  he  was  guilt 
of  no  such  folly.     His  order,  accordinj^ 
the  view,  adopted  by  the  Court  and  b 
the  Judge-Advocate,  had  been  shameless! 
disobeyed.      He   had  every  reason,  tha 
view  assumes,  to  know  that  it  might  hav 
been  obeyed.    That  Porter  should  be  ther 
at  daylight  Avith  his  command,  was,  it  i 
said,  the  very  end  of  the  order. 

That  end  had  failed  without  jastificatid; 
or  excuse,  says  the  Judge-Advocate.  I 
so,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  mann<» 
of  Pope's  reception  of  Porter  at  eigi 
o'clock  that  morning,  or  at  a  ly  time  afti: 
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he  command  arrived  ?  On  cross-exami- 
ation,  Pope  was  asked  :  "  Had  you  any 
onversatiou  with  him  (Porter)  in  relation 
>  the  order  of  the  twenty-seventh,  and 
is  having  obeyed  or  disobeyed  and  if  so, 
'hat  ?  "  He  answered :  "  I  do  not  remem- 
er  any  conversation  Avith  him  in  reference 
)  obeying  or  disobeying  the  order,  al- 
lough  I  had  much  conversation  with  him." 
1  replying  to  another  question,  requesting 
im  to  try  and  refresh  his  recollection,  he 
lid :  "  I  should  not  be  likely  to  complain  to 
ly  subordinate  officer  of  a  disobedience  to 
ly  orders,  (why,  he  does  not  explain  ex- 
jpt  that  Porter  was  his  subordinate,)  I 

il  THEREFORE  VERY  SURE  THAT  I  DID  NOT 

3MPLAIX  TO  General  Porter."  He 
Jded :  "  I  am  not  sure  that  he  gave  me  any 
kplanations.  I  have  a  general  recollection 
kat  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  march,  cmd  the 
ifficulties  that  he  had  in  getting  wagons 
it  of  the  road,  but  the  particulars  I  do 
Jt  remember,  for  I  was  very  much  occu- 
jed,  and  the  necessity  which  made  his 
resence  hnportant,  had  passed  away." 
*.  J  8.)  On  his  examination  also,  in  chief 
Y  the  Judge- Advocate,  he  wa^s  asked  : 
Did  he  (Porter,)  at  that  time,  (the  time  of 
s  arrival,)  or  at  any  time  before,"  "explain 
»  you  the  reason  why  he  did  not  obey  the 
:der  ?  "  He  answered  :  "  He  Avrote  me  a 
bte  which  I  received  I  think  in  the  morn- 
■g  of  the  twenty-eighth,  A^ery  early  in  the 
|.orning,  perhaps  a  little  before  daylight. 
am  not  quite  sure  about  the  time..  The 
bte  I  have  mislaid  (as  before  stated,  he 
lid  that  he  had  mislaid  all  of  Porter's 
;)tes  to  him — strange  negligence  this,  and 
lie  that  credulity  itself  could  scarcely 
blieve,  if  the  witness's  character  for  vera- 
|ty  and  his  repugnance  to  exaggeration, 
her  delicate  or  gorgeous,  was  not  so 
iversally  acknowledged.)  I  can  give 
e  substance.  I  remember  the  reasons 
ve7i  by  General.  Porter  ;  if  it  is  necessary 
state  them,  I  can  do  so."  Porter  in- 
pired  if  the  witness  had  looked  for  the 
pte,  and  he  said  he  had,  "but  had  not  been 
l)le  to  find  it."  The  Judge-Advocate  then, 
'though  the  inquiry  icas  his  oicn,  and 
^rter  said  ^'  I  do  not  object''''  to  the  wit- 
bss  giA'ing  his  recollection  of  the  contents 
r  the  notes,  said  :  "  I  will  not  press  the 
uestion."  (P.  13.)  It  appears  then,  that 
ope  had  receiA'ed  before  daylight  on  the 
renty-eighth,  from  Porter  a  written  note, 


giving  his  reasons  Avhy  he  would  not  be 
able  to  execute  his  order  literally.  He 
sent  no  answer  reiterating  the  order,  nor 
did  he  rebuke,  or  in  any  way  find  fault 
with  the  failure  in  its  passive  obedience. 
And  Avhen  Porter  Itnd  himself  met  fiice  to 
face,  at  eight  a.m.,  and  afterAvard  on  that 
day,  also  during  the  Avhole  time,  Avhen 
Porter  AA'as  under  his  command,  and  the 
whole  subject  was  spoken  of  between  them, 
and  the  difliculties  of  the  actual  march  ex-- 
plained,  did  a  single  Avord,  as  Pope  testi- 
fies, escape  him,  cA'en  fointly  murmuring 
regret,  much  less  censure  !  This  of  itself 
is  conclusive  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
charge.  The  ofiicer  Avho  gave  the  order, 
Avhen  he  Avas  made  acquainted  Avith  all  the 
circumstances  attending  its  execution 
found  no  fiiult.  Defeat  had  not  then  giA'ea 
his  pride  of  command  a  sore  Avoimd.  His 
ambition  he  no  doubt  thought  would  yet 
be  gratified.  He  had  at  the  time,  Porter 
and  his  command  Avith  him,  and  he  trusted, 
as  he  well  might,  to  both,  and  by  his  OAvn 
conduct  at  that  time,  it  is  demonstrable 
that  he  never  intended  to  charge  Porter 
Avith  disobedience  to  that  order.  His 
doing  so  Avas  obviously  an  after-thought. 
Defeat  and  not  success  was  soon  his  fate. 
Defeat,  great,  overwhelming  defeat.  The 
public  were  indignant.  If  the  result  could 
not  be  attributed  to  Pope,  (and  that  it  could 
be  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  charge,)  the 
getters  up  of  the  campaign  as  Avell  as  Pope, 
impelled  by  natural  mortification,  looked 
for  escape  from  the  censure  which  they 
were  certain  to  receive,  to  any  victim  that 
could  Avith  the  slightest  probability  be 
found,  and  Porter  Avas  selected.  His  con- 
duct, his  disobedience,  his  meditated' 
treachery  Avere  at  once  alleged  to  be  the' 
cause  of  the  defeat.  His  telegrams  were' 
searched  and  criticised,  his  couA^ersations 
hunted  up  and  examined,  and  each  expres- 
sion, howsoever  made  or  to  whomsocA^er 
made,  evincing  a  Avant  of  confidence  in 
Pope's  skill  and  capacity  for  the  command, 
were  seized   upon   and  pressed  into   the 

fnwice.  Whilst  it  is  known  that  some 
esired  his  fife,  the  Court  satisfied  itseli 
by  displacing  him  from  the  army,  and  idly 
assuming  to  disfranchise  him  from  all  places 
of  honor  and  trust  imder  the  Government. 
And  yet,  who  in  his  senses  concurs  in  the 
justice  of  that  sentence,  or  fails  to  stamp 
it  as  a  gross  Avrong  to  Porter  and  the 
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country  ?  For  a  time  he  may  not  agiiin  be 
permitted  to  honor  his  profession,  aiul 
serve  the  nation  by  other  deeds  of  skill 
and  valor,  but  of  the  past  he  is  not  de- 
prived. The  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  which  4ie  filled  after  his 
crowning  achievement  of  Malvern,  is  his 
still-  And  soon  will  tbe  people  order  those, 
who,  as  they  should  do,  will  listen  to  tbe 
public  voice,  and  be  alive  to  the  public 
honor,  that  he  must  be  restored  to  their 
ser,vice,  and  afforded  an  oppoi'tunity  of 
adding,  if  that  be  possible,  to  his  own 
reputation,  and  to  the  military  renown  of 
the  nation. 

But  to  return  to  the  evidence.  It  is 
true  that  to  a  certain  extent  be  criticised 
in  his  dispatches  to  Burnside,  the  plans  of 
his  chief.  As  he  did  it,  was  it  a  crime  in 
any  view,  military  or  otherwise  ?  His 
criticisms  were  for  the  eyes  of  Burnside 
only,  and  of  those  of  the  President  and 
Comniander-in-Cbief,  to  whom  he  must 
have  known  they  would  be  communicated. 
If  he  really  believed  in  their  truth,  so  far 
from  offending,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the 
information,  and  instead  of  being  punished, 
he  should  have  been  thanked  by  the 
Government.  Not  only  was  the  honor  of 
the  flag  involved,  but  the  very  safety  of 
the  Capitol.  Porter  saw  that  both  were 
in  danger  by  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
incompetency  of  Pope.  Was  he  to  keep 
this  cr.nviction  in  his  own  breast,  regard- 
less of  the  army  and  the  nation?  Or  was 
he  not  on  the  contrary,  bound  to  speak 
his  fears  to  those  who  had  the  power  to 
guard  against  the  apprehended  peril? 
Were  his  fears  honestly  enteroained  ?  Was 
his  motive  for  stating  them  patriotic? 
Let  his  dispatch  to  oVIcClellan  of  first  Sep- 
tember, half-past  eight  p.m.,  give  the 
answer.  x\fter  telhng  him  of  Bayard's 
report  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he 
says:  "I  can  see  the  dust  and  flags: 
columns  evidently  moving  directly  Xorth : 
evidently  towards  Leesburgh.  If  you  can, 
I  hope  you  will  protect  the  fords  into 
Maryland,  and  guard  the  Railroad  toj 
Baltimore.  I  think  we  will  have  a  figh^ 
before  night.,  The  enemy  are  between  us 
and  Fairfax  Court-IIouse,  and  shelled  our 
trains  last  night.  We  will  fight,  or  they 
will  avoid  us,  and  strike  our  rear  first. 
We  have  been  he'd  on  thirty-six  hours  too 
Lojjg,  and  we  are  bound  to  work  our  way  to 


Alexandria.  I  only  regret  that  we  nave  D(y : 
been  distributed  to  forts,  and  to  the  ford; 
over  the  Potomac  into  Maryland.     Goi; 

SPEED  YOUR  OPERATIONS,  AND  ENABI-E  YOI 
AND    OTHERS   IN    AUTHORITY  TO    SAVE    OUI 

Country,"  (p.  233.)  His  whole  tlioughti 
were  evidently  given  to  his  country,  it: 
honor,  and  its  safety.  He  apprehended,  an( 
as  the  result  proved  correctly,  the  marcliinc 
of  the  enemy  into  Maryland,  and  perhap' 
further  North.  He  was  alarmed,  too,  (i 
was  the  alarm  of  a  brave  and  patriot i< 
man,)  for  the  safety  of  tbe  Capitol.  1I< 
ardently  wished  to  avert  both  dangers 
and  in  ^vords  of  patriotism  that  evidentb 
gushed  from  his  heart,  he  invoked  McClel 
Ian  to  be  on  tiie  alert — to  watch  the  foe 
and  guard  the  passes,  and  prayed  God  t* 
"  speed"  his  "  operation,  and  enable  hira,' 
and  "  others  in  authority,  to  save  th* 
country."  Alas !  for  our  good  name,  thi 
is  the  man  who  is  charged  with  faithless 
ness  to  duty  and  treason  to  the  nation 
And  as  yet  more  dishonoring  to  it,  this  i 
the  man  whom  a  Court  consisting  of  nio' 
ofiicers,  have  been  induced  to  find  guilt; 
of  the  ibul  dishonoi'ing  crime,  and  whos 
sentence  is  supported  by  the  highest  mir 
tary,  legal  officer,  and  in  a  moment  o 
blindness  to  justice,  the  result  of  oveil 
confidence  in  others,  a  sentence  Avhicl 
the  President,  whose  mind  is  natui 
ally  honest,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  ovvi 
good  nam>^,  without  taking  time  proper!; 
to  investigate  the  subject  for  himseh 
promptly  approved.  But  is  criticism  on  ; 
commander's  capacity,  or  of  bis  plans  V)v; 
subordinate  officer  so  criminal  as  to  d€ 
mand,  or  at  all  justify  dismissal  from  ser 
vice  ?  The  wars  of  Europe  furnish  ver 
many  instances  to  the  contrary.  Evei 
Napoleon,  the  strictest  of  disci[>linarian 
as  well  as  the  greatest  military  man  th« 
world  has  ever  kiiown,  not  only  did  no 
punish,  but  encouraged  it.  He  went  fur 
tlier,  he  excused  at  times  even  a  fiiilurw  t< 
obey  orders.  It  is  singular  that  this  wa 
not  in  the  memory  of  the  Juclge-Advocate 
affluent  as  it  would  seem  to  be  with  sucl 
learning. 

When  Massena,  m  1810,  was,  agains 
his  wish,  placed  by  Napoleon  in  cominani 
of  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  in  spite  o 
his  criticisms  to  Napoleon  himself  on  hi: 
})lan  of  campaign,  in  obedience  to  orders 
decided  to  lay  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
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(vemiUng  in  that  respect  the  advice  of  his 
uboidinates,  Jnnot  and  Ney,  who  rccoin- 
Itiended  an  attack  first  upon  that  part  of 
^Vcllington's  army  encamped  at  Viseii, 
Thiers  tells  us,  that  those  two  oflicers 
f  spread  abroad  amongst  theii'  several 
<)rps,  that  it  was  Massena,  who^  grown 
Id^  and  no  longer  the  same  man,  preferred 
>rearisome  and  murderous  sieges  to  an 
,cti\  e  and  "  decisive  campaign.'*  (Vol.  12, 
history  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire^ 
liondon  edition,  p.  151.)  To  criticise 
Napoleon,  to  advise  against  his  plan  of 
ampaign,  was  harmless  in  Massena,  and 
D  disparage  3Iassena  withhis  army,  was 
larmless  in  Junot  and  Ncy.  But  for 
porter  to  question  Pope's  plans,  to  speak 
despairingly  of  his  strategy,  tliough  only 
o  the  superiors  of  both,  to  evince  for 
*opc  a^s  a  commander,  though  only  to  the 
itiperiors  of  both,  "contemptuous  and  un- 
riendly  feelings,"  is  not  to  be  tolerated  or 
(Xcuscd.  Pope  should  have  been  held 
acred,  because  infoUible,  and  Porter  con- 
Icmned  for  questioning  it — whilst  Ney 
[nd  Juuot  and  Massena  were  properly 
[steemed  guiltless,  because  Massena  and 
[Napoleon  possessed  no  title  to  infallibility. 

II.  On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1811,  after 
he  triumph  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of 
i^edinha,  Massena,  who  was  still  in  com- 
oand,  implored  Ney  "to  resist  to  the 
jtmost,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
ivell  enable  him  to  do,  on  his  way  to  Con- 
ieixa."  "  Scarcely,"  says  the  same  his- 
lorian,  "  had  Massena  departed,  than  Ney 
fiegan  to  watch  the  least  movements  of  the 
English,"  and,  hurried  on  by  the  fear  of 
•'being  isolated  from  the  main  body"  of 
Ohe  French  army,  "  be  disputed  but  for  a 
few  moments  the  heights  of  Condeixa,  and 
fhen  hastened  to  quit  them."  As  soon  as 
^lassena  heard  of  it  he  was  indignant — 
'  expressed  aloud  his  indignation  to  Fririon, 
phe  chief  of  his  statf,  and  was  so  greatly 
fingered  as  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the 
[dea  of  depriving  Ney  of  his  command 


avoiding  an  imaginary,  or,  at  most,  doubt^ 
ful  danger,  he  exposed  the  army  to  a 
certain  peril,"  (ib.  pp.  210,  211.)  How- 
striking  is  the  contrast,  even  snpjiosing  an 
intended  violation  by  Porter  of  the  order 
of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  betAvecn 
the  conduct  of  Mateena  and  Xapolcon  in 
Ney's  case,  and  tnat  of  Pope,  the  Court, 
the  Judge-Advocate,  and  the  President,  in 
Porter's  case. 

III.  In  November,  1812,  when  "Welling- 
ton's whole  army  did  not  exceed  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  King  Joseph's,  Na- 
poleon's brother,  numbered  eighty-five 
thousand,  and  Hill's  command,  left  by 
Wellington  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  fifteen 
thousand,  the  King,  Jourdan  and  all  the 
Generals  but  Soult,  advised  an  "  advance 
between  the  English  Generals."  Soult  op- 
posed it,  and  from  deference  to  his  authority 
the  project  which  was  apparently  perfectly 
practicable,  and  might  have  led  to  thte 
destruction  of  the"  English  army,  was 
abandoned,  and  another  plan,  advised  by 
Soult,  adopted.  And  then,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  the  same  month,  when  the  French 
crossed  the  Tormes  above  Alba,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Neustra,  Senora  de  Retiro, 
the  King  and  Jourdan  insisted  upon  the 
advisability  of  throwing  the  Fi-ench  cavalry 
upon  the  English  army,  visible  on  the 
right,  Soult  ol))ected  to  the  measure,  on 
account  of  the  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere, 
etc."  "  and  the  result  was,  that  when  the 
eighty-five  thousand  French  troops  were 
assembled  the  English  were  already  out  of 
their  reach,  and  in  full  retreat  upon  the 
Ciudad  Kodrigo  route,"  and  the  object  of 
the  campaign  thereby  lost,  (ib.  vol.  15,  pp. 
73,  74.)  Soult  nevertheless  was  continued 
in  command,  and  escaped,  as  far  as  we 
know,  even  censure  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon. It  can  not  be  necessary  to  multiply 
instances  from  European  armies.  There 
are  two  recent  ones,  in  our  own  army, 
occurring  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Government,  that  also  strongly  illustrate 


find  yet  the  purpose  was  only  for  a  moment  |  tlie  injustice  of  the  strict  rule  api3lied  to 
pntertained,  and.  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
when  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  Napoleon 
pevor  entertnined  it  even  for  a  moment,  or 
thought  that  it  required  him  even  to  cen- 
sure Ney.  Ney  had,  however,  clearly 
violated  a  positive  order,  and  by  doing  so, 


Porter. 

I.  Whilst  the  Court-Martial  in  his  case 
TCas  in  session,  and  in  the  same  building, 
a*  military  inquisition,  instituted  at  the 
request  of  Major-General  McDowell,  of  an 


a?  tbe  historian  tells  us,  "  for  the  sake  of  i  extraordinary   character  was    exammxng 
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into  tlie  conduct  of  that  officer,  and  with 
power  to  investigate  liis  whole  military 
career,  although  no  charges  of  any  kind 
had  been  made  against  him  by  any  one  in 
authority.  Why  this  favor  was  shown  to 
McDowell,  and  Porter  was  held  to  rigid 
and  most  technical  pmof,  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  observi^,  great  surprise ; 
but  it  is  referred  to. in  this  connection  with 
no  view  to  censure.  In  the  course  of  that 
inquisition,  it  appeared  that  McDowell  had 
received  a  positive  order  from  Pope,  (under 
whose  command  he  was,)  which  he  failed 
to  obey.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  left  his 
own  troops  and  went  in  search  of  Pope, 
whose  exact  locality,  however,  he  did  not 
know.  For  this  separation  from  his  own 
coi-ps,  say  the  Court  in  his  case,  there  was 
"  clearly"  nothing  in  another  order  upon 
which  he  relied,  which  contained  even  an 
implication  to  justify  it.  The  result  of  his 
conduct,  too,  in  that  particular,  had  proved 
most  disastrous,  as  proved  by  Pope,  whose 
evidence  in  regard  to  it  was  adoj^ted  by 
the  Court.  Upon  hearing  of  the  battle, 
that  a  part  of  his  corps  had  had  that  even- 
ing, Pope  said  :  "  I  stated  to  several  of  my 
staff  officers  who  were  present,  that  the 
game  was  in  our  own  hands,  (meaning,  if  his 
order  had  been  executed,)  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Jackson  to  escape  without 
very  heavy  loss,  if  at  all." 

McDowell's  excuse,  that  he  desired  to 
give  "  the  expression  of  his  views  to 
General  Pope  in  person,"  "  could  be  of  no 
avail  when  the  misconduct  of  his  own 
corps  thwaited  a  plan,  the  execution  of 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  speedy 
victory." 

To  this  unauthorized  and  inexcusable 
failure  of  McDowell,  if  it  frustrated,  as 
Pope  says  it  did,  the  almost  certain  des- 
truction of  Jackson's  command,  and  pro- 
bably its  capture,  may  with  much  more 
show  of  reason  be  attributed  the  failure  of 
the  campaign,  (if  that  was  not  owing  to 
the  inherent  defect  of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  and  the  incompetency  of  the 
commander,)  than  to  any  or  all  of  the 
failures,  even  were  they  established,  alleged 
against  Porter. 

He,  however,  is  cashiered,  whilst  Mc- 
Dowell is  honorably  acquitted,  and  at  once 
placed  on  important  duty,  because,  as  the 
Court  in  his  case  say,  gross  as  his  fault 
was,  "  grave"  as  the  "  error  committed  by 


him,"  (disobedience  of  an  express  ordej* 
winch,  as  the  Judge-Advocate  says,  an( 
cites  De  Hart  for  it,  "  is  a  crime  which  th«l 
law  has  stigmatized  as  of  the  highest  de 
grce,  and  against  which  is  denounced  th( 
extreme  punishment  of  death,")  "  his  sub; 
sequent  efforts,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  t( 
repair  the  consequences  of  that  unfortunate 
movement  of  his  corps,  and  to  press  then, 
forward  into  action,  were  earnest  anc! 
energetic,  and  disclosed  fully  that  tht 
separation  of  which  this  Court  has.  statec 
its  disapproval,  was  inconsiderate  and  un- 
authorized, but  was  not  induced  by  any 
unworthy  motives.^''  The  italics  are  tlu 
Court's.  And  this  moderate  reproof,  if 
reproof  it  can  be  called,  is  for  the  violatioE 
of  a  clear,  positive  order,  leaving  the  sub- 
ordinate no  discretion,  and  committed 
upon  his  owni  judgment  alone,  Avithout 
consulting,  for  augjit  •  that  appeared, 
single  officer  in  his  command. 

His  conduct  "  was  not  induced  by  any 
unworthy   motive."      Evidenced,  in    the 
Court's  view,  by  his  course  on  the  follow 
ling  day.     Had  he   confidence   in   Pope  I 
j  Was  he  asked  ?     If  he  had  been,  who  thai 
I  knows  him,  can   doubt   what  his  ansv 
I  would  have  been,   had   he  said  what  he' 
j  thought  ?     The  very  fact,  that  at  such  a' 
i  moment,  he  left  his  command  in  the  hands 
j  of  his  own  subordinates,  to  find  Pope,  to 
I  counsel  with   him   as  to  the   very  order, 
]  and  probably  to  advise  against  it,  evinces 
i  strongly  such   want    of  confidence.     But 
i  his  next  day's  conduct  exempts  him  from 
;  serious  censure,  as  it  proved  his  "  motive  '' 
I  pure.     And,  besides,  adds  the  Court,  "  it 
j  feels  itself  bound  (why,  but  because  it  was 
material  to  the   inquiry)    to    report    tho 
fact,  that  his  commanding  officer  (General 
j  Pope)  not  only  omitted  to  hold  him  cul- 
pable for  this  separation,  but  emphatically  \ 
commended  his  whole  conduct  while  under 
his  command,  without  exception  or  quali- 
fication." 

How  different  the  iacts  and  the  course 
^  of  the  Court  in  Porter's  case. 

^  I.  Before  deciding  not  to  attempt  to 
!  execute  the  order  of  the  twenty-seventh, 
by  marching  at  one  a.m..  Porter  was 
strongly  advised  against  it  by  all  of  his 
general  officers  who  were  piesent  when  ho 
received  it.  Officei's,  who  have  ever  been 
above  all  suspicion  of  want  of  fidelity,  and 
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rho  now,  and  deservedly,  stand  high  in 
'Executive  favor.  On  their  almost  posi- 
ivo  remonstrance,  he  only  agreed  (they 
!)ukl  persuade  him  to  no  longer  delay) 
<>  wait  till  three  A.M.,  but  two  hours,  and 
le  and  they  issued  at  once  their  orders  ac- 
;ordingly;  and  who  also  proved  that 
Bristow  Station  was  reached  as  soon  as  if 
he  march  had  been  attempted  at  one. 

II.  His  conduct  on  the  bloody  field  of 
he  thirtieth,  red  with  the  blood  of  thou- 
ands  of  his  command,  and  illustrated  by 
lis  usual  fearless  gallantry,  and  greatly 
liminishing  the  day's  disaster. 

III.  Not  only  the  omission  of  Pope  even 
io  intimate  to  him  that  he  was  held  culpa- 
ble for  the  alleged  disobedience  of  the 
^rder  of  the  twenty-seventh,  but  telling 
lim,  as  he  almost  admits  in  his  own  evi- 

ence,  and  as  was  positively  proved  by 
Oolonel  Ruggles,  (hereafter  to  be  given,) 
^hat  he  had  no  fault  to  find  ;  but,  on  the 
jontrary,  was  satisfied  with  his  whole  con- 
iuct,  and  his  omission  afterward  to  re- 
port him  to  the  Department,  were  all,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  his  case,  of 
Qo  importance  whatever,  proving  nothing 
in  his  favor,  either  as  to  act  or  intent — 
having  not  even  a  tendency  to  show  that 
in  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  order,  he 
"  was  not  induced  by  any  unworthy  mo- 
tive." For  the  one — McDowell — facts  of 
the  same  character,  not  as  strong,  are  a 
conclusive  defense  to  proved  disobedience. 
For  the  other — Porter — such  facts,  if  they 
jhave  any  eliect,  either  come  "  too  late," 
or  prove  nothing,  or  if  any  thing,  prove 
guilt.  Such  is  the  striking  difierence  in 
the  administration  of  its  justice,  exhibited 
by  the  Government  through  two  of  its 
Military  Courts  toward  these  two  officers. 
The  one,  adjudged  to  be  guiltless,  and  no 
doubt  properly,  who,  from  misfortune 
jjather  than  want  of  skill,  had  signally  failed 
not  only  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the  Republic,  but  had  received 
its  censure — the  other,  adjudged  guilty 
and  cashiered,  who,  throughout  his  career, 
had  evidenced  rare  skill  and  daring  cour- 
age, and  in  the  public  estimation  had  won 
for  himself  a  name  of  which  the  best  of 
j^apoleon's  Marshals  would  have  had  rea- 
son to  be  proud. 

How  is  this  to  be   explained,  and  the 


reputation  of  the  Government  to  pass  un- 
harmed ?  Can  any  reflecting,  unpreju- 
diced citizen  give  a  satisfactory  answer  ? 
And  yet,  how  priceless  to.  a  "nation  is 
even-handed  justice."  How  imperative 
the  interest,  and  the  duty,  to  observe  and 
enforce  it.  f- 

But  the  opinion  of  the  McDowell  Court 
furnishes  another  instance  of  duty  not  per- 
formed in  the  same  unfortunate  campaign, 
and  at  the  time  known  by  Pope  not  to 
have  been  performed,  and  also  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  President,  after  that 
opinion  was  given — and  yet,  to  this  day, 
not  even  censured.  And  what  makes  that 
instance  the  more  striking,  is,  that  it  was 
on  the  part  of  General  King,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  that  convicted  and 
sentenced  Porter.  The  division  of  that 
officer,  as  Pope  testified  before  the  Mc- 
Dowell Court,  had  had  a  successful  fight 
with  the  enemy,  "  who  were  retreating  from 
Centreville,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  had  remained  masters  of 
the  field, still  interposing  between  Jackson's 
forces  and  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  information  was,  he  thought, 
brought  to  him  by  a  staft-officer  of  General 
KingV'  This  filled  him,  as  it  well  might, 
with  high  hopes  of  success,  and  he  says 
that  he  "  immediately  "  "  directed  General 
Kearny,  whose  division  occupied  Centre- 
ville, to  push  forward  cautiously  at  one 
o'clock  that  night,  in  the  direction  of 
Gainesville,  to  drive  in  the  pickets  of  the 
enemy,"  etc.  "I  directed  him,  at  the 
first  blush  of  daylight,  to  attack  the  enemy 
with  his  right  advanced,  and  informed 
him  that  Hooker  and  Reno  would  be  with 
him  immediately  after  daylight.  To  my 
surprise  and  dissatisfaction^  I  learned  to- 
ward daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  that  King's  division  had 
been  withdrawn  in  the  direction  of  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  leaving  open  the  road  to 
Thoroughfore  Gap.  This  withdrawal  ot 
that  division  made  necessary  a  great 
change  in  the  movement,  and  7cas  a  most 
serious  and  unlooked/or  mistake^  Mc- 
Dowell, u^der  whose  command  King  was, 
had  before  left  his  corps  improperly,  as 
the  Court  found.  He,  of  course,  did  not 
give  King  the  order  to  withdraw.  If  he 
had,  the  Court  says,  "  it  could  not  be  con- 
troverted that  he  would  be  justly  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  retreat,  aud  the  conso- 
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quent  derani^ements  of  the  plan  of  battle 
then  foniiod  by  General  Pope."  By 
j'hose  order,  then,  was  the  retreat  made  ? 
By  King's.  Whv  was  not  he  called  to 
answer  for  it?  Did  he  know  that  it  was 
important  to  hold  his  ground?  Pope 
says  that  he  was  "  so  hhpressed  with  the 
necessity,  that  that  division  (King's) 
should  hold  its  ground,  that  I  sent  several 
orders  to  General  King  (owe  5?/  his  onm 
staff-officer,)  during  that  night,  to  hold  his 
ground  at  all  hazards,  and  to  prevent  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  informed  him 
tliat  our  whole  force  from  the  direction  of 
Centreville  and  Manassas  Junction  would 
fall  upon  the  enemy  at  daylight." 

The  testimony  of  GcneraT  Pope,  in  re- 
lation to  these  orders,  the  Court  adopt, 
"as  a  faithful  statement  of  the  facts."  Was 
the  first  order,  or  either  of  the  succeeding 
ones,  known  to  or  received  by  Kino-?     K 
they  were,  how  is  it  that  he  has  not  been 
charged  with   disobedience  ?      If  he  did 
know  of  the  orders,  did  he  satisfy  his  be-  ' 
fore  surprised  and  dissatisfied  chief  that  i 
he  had  gooct  grounds  for  his  disobedience,  | 
or,  at  least,  that  he  "  was  not  induced  by 
any  unworriiy  motive,"  or   has   he   since 
satisfied  the  Department  ?     If  he  has,  then 
disobedience  is   not    always    censurable. 


l'hen"the    Napoleonic   maxim  "  includes 
ends  as  well  as  means. 

That  General  King,  who  is  known  to  be 
a  patriotic  soldier,  had  good  motives  for 
his  failure,  disastrous  as  Pope  says  it  was 
to  his  plans,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  him  will  readily  believe. 

But  to  condemn  Porter  of  disobedience, 
and  to  cashier  him  in  the  face  of  the  rea- 
sons which  are  proved  to  have  governed 
him,   the  concurrent  and  strong  advice, 
and    almost   remonstrance,    of   his    three 
Generals,  and  when  the  order  itself  after- 
ward proved  to  be  useless,  and  not  only 
not  to  question  King,  but,  on  the  contrary 
to  make  him  one  of  Porter's  judges,  and  i 
to  continue  him  in  high  command^  is 'con-  \ 
duct  on  the   part    of  those   in   authority  | 
which  no  explanation  can  justify  or  excuse.  ' 

III.  A  yet  more  recent  case,  in  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  illustrates  still  stron^rer 
the  injustice  done  to  Porter.  On  the  remo- 
val from  its  command,  as  we  all  unfortu- 
nately now  know  it  to  have  been,  of  Gen- 


placed  at  its  head.  The  high  character  ill 
gallantry  and  patriotism  of  that  soldier 
one  that  has  watched  his  career  Avill  ey 
question.  Whether  it  was  well  or  ill  a 
vised,  his  subsequent  attack  on  the  enen 
at  Fredericksburgh,  proved  most  disr 
trous.  To  redeem  the  honor  of  his  arm 
and  retrieve,  at  the  same  time,  his  ov 
weakened  reputation,  he  resolved  on  a 
other  attack,  and  on  a  different  plan.  Tli 
was  at  once,  not  to  him  only,  but  to  all,  cri 
icised  with  severity  by  his  officers ;  and  tw 
of  his  Generals,  with,'  as  it  was  stated,  tl 
knowledge  of  others,  visited  the  Presidei 
to  protest  against  it,  and  did  so.  The  resu 
was,  the  President,  on  their  advice,  pr. 
htbited  the  movement.  Burnside  at  one 
before  he  had  seen  the  President,  for  th 
insubordination,  issued  an  order,  subje( 
to  the  President's  approval,  dismissing  froi 
the  service  several  of  the  highest  ofhcei 
m  his  command,  and  many  others,  anc 
soon  after,  informed  the  President  in  pe] 
son  that  his  sanctioning  the  order  was  \\ 
dispensable  not  only  to  his  remainino-  i 
command  of  the  army,  but  to  liis  contir 
umg  in  the  military  service.  He  testifiec 
as  the  reader  will  remember,  before  th 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Conduct  o 
the  War,  that  the  President  told  liim  tha 
his  order  of  dismissal  was  right,  but  tha 
before  acting  upon  it,  he  must  consult  hi: 
advisers,  and  that  by  persuasion  he  iuducec 
the  witness  to  relinquish  his  puipose  t< 
leave  the  service.  The  result,  and  as  it  ii 
to  be  supposed  of  his  consultation  with  hi.' 
Cabinet,  was  that  not  only  were  none  o 
the  ofiicers  who  were  to  be  dismissed  bj 
the  order  dismissed,  but,  on  the  contiaiy. 
that  General  Hooker,  one  of  the  number^ 
was  put  in  the  chief  command. 

Here  again  criticisms  showing,  if  unex- 
plained, "  contempt "  for  the  "skill  of  a 
Commandei-  ill-Chief  may  be  so  explained 
as  to  be  held  innocent,  and  may  even  place, 
notwithstanding  his  own  example  of  in- 
subordination, "one  of  the  critics  in  the 
place  of  the  Chief 


eial    McClellan,    General    Burnside 


was 


IV.  Another  strong  instance  must  be  in 
I  the  recollection  of  all.  General  Charles  P. 
Stone,  more  than  a  year  since,  for  alleged 
disloyalty  and  insinuated  charge  of  treason, 
was  taken  from  his  then  command,  and  for 
many  weary  months  imprisoned  in  Fort 
Lafayette.   Futile  were  his  and  his  frienda' 
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fijrts  to  ascertain  what  were  the  specific 
5ts  of  disloyalty,  or  the  grounds  of  im- 
ited  treason.  No  explanation  was  given 
r  could  be  obtained.  And  when  his  case 
as  made  a  matter  of  inquiry  in  the  Sen- 
e  of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of 
e  Military  Committee  of  that  body,  who 
as  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
,e  Conduct  of  the  War,  stated,  in  sub- 
ance,  that  the  evidence  before  the  latter 
mmittee  fully  justified  the  imprisonment, 
id  the  President  afterward,  in  replying 

a  call  of  the  Senate,  virtuaWy  said  the 
me  thing.  But  now  what  a  change. 
0  Court-Martial  or  inquiry  was  ordered, 
ough  frequently  solicited  by  Stone.  'No 
lecification  or  other  definition  of  the  char- 
ts ever  given  him,  and  yet  but  the  other 
iy  he  was  ordered  into  service  in  the 
rmy  of  the  Gulf,  and  is  now  at  the  head 

the  command  which  recently  so  distin- 
lished  itself  under  the  lead  of  the  gallant 
lerman.  Porter's  case  then,  though  of 
e  same  character  of  those  named,  is  the 
ily  one  wliich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
orities,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
quire  into,  much  less  to  punish.  He  is 
e  only  officer  who,  upon  such  grounds, has 
jen  held  unfit  for  a  service  which  he  has 
i  adorned,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  to 
i  the  country,  which,  during  the  present 
^r,  he  has  so  signally  served  and  so 
^clly  loves. 

iBut  to  return  to  the  evidence,  it  is  said 
r  the  Judge-Advocat-e,  that  neither  the 
laracter  of  the  night,  nor  the  state  of  the 
[ad,  nor  the  condition  of  his  command 
ccused  Porter  for  his  failure  literally  to 
•mply  with  the  order  to  start  at  one  a.m. 
These  objections  will  be  considered  in 
eir  order. 

V  I. — As  TO  THE  Night. 

Its  darkness  had  been  given  as  afeason 
r  not  starting  at  one  a.m.  The  Judge- 
dvocate  answers  this  as  he  does  every 
irt  of  the  case  by  giving  but  detached 
id  partial  statements  of  the  evidence  of  a 
w  of  the  witnesses,  and  omitting  alto- 
5th er  what  was  proved  by  those  who 
ere  clearly  the  most  to  be  relied  upon, 
[lie  parts  of  the  testimony  that  he  does 
ve,  are  from  the  evidence  of  Captain 
uryea,  Major  Barstow,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
$1  Myers,  General  Pope,   and   General 


Roberts.  What  was  proved  by  Generals 
Morell,  Griflin,  Sykes,  Butterfield  and  Rey- 
nolds, Colonel  Cleaiy,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Locke,  Captain  FifieH,  and  Montieth,  and 
Lieutenant  Weld,  all  present  when  the 
order  was  received,  or  was  being  executed, 
is  not  given  at  all,  and  the  reader  will  ask 
why?  And  can  he  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  ?  This  obviously  unfair  omission 
will  now  be  suj^plied. 

1.  Morell  says:  "It  was  a  veri/  d^ark 
night.  It  was  cloudy,  threatening  to  rain, 
and  did  rain  before  morning."     (P.  145.) 

2.  Griffin.-— ''The  night  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  and  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  teas  very  dark,"  I  "know  that  at 
three  o'clock,  it  was  very  dark,  so  dark 
that  I  used  candles  with  my  leading  regi- 
ments to  get  through  a  little  piece  of  woods 
which  we  left,  in  which  we  had  been  en- 
camped."    (Pp.  160-63.)  ''f 

3.  SyJces. — "The  night  was  unusually 
dark."  "Before  I  directed  the  advance 
to  be  sounded,  I  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to 
find  the  road,  so  as  to  lead  the  column 
upon  it.  He  returned  in  a  short  time,  and 
told  me  that  the  dai-kness  was  so  great, 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  the  road. 
He  also  told  me  that  he  was  assisted  in 
that  search  by  several  soldiers."  (Pp.  176, 
17V.)  ^ 

4.  Butterfield,  after  stating,  as  before 
mentioned,  what  occurred  in  Porter's  tent, 
when  the  order  was  received,  and  Porter's 
answer  to  the  objections  of  his  Generals  to 
his  marching  at  one  a.m.,  added:  "When 
we  got  outside,  the  darkness  was  so  ap- 
parent, (to  use  such  an  expression,)  and  it 
seemed  such  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
move,  that  General  Porter  said  :  "In  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances,  I  will 
fix  the  hour  at  three  o'clock  instead  of  one. 
You  will  be  ready  to  move  promptly." 
He  also  stated  that  De  Kay,  who  was  sent 
by  Pope  with  the  order,  said:  "That  it 
would  be  v^ry  difiicult  in  getting  back. 
That  he  would  have  hard  work  to  find  the 
way."     (Pp.  185,  186.) 

5.  Reynolds,  (alas!  nowofourillustriou^'*''! 
dead.) — "  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  as  was  " 
the  succeeding  night.     I  recollect  both  of 


them  distinctly  from  having  been  ahout  a 
gooddsal^  until  after  twelve  o'clock  on  each 
night:'     (P.  169.) 

6.  Cleary. —  "It  was  dark,  cloudy." 
(P.  121.) 

7.  Locke.  —  The  night  was  "  extremely 
dark:'  ^'- 1  received  a  very  severe  ir}jury, 
groping  about  ifi  the  darkiiess.'^''    (P.  134.) 

8.  Fifield.—''  The  early  part  of  the  night 
W'as  an  ordinary  star-light  night  of  summer, 
without  any  moon.  About  half-past  elev- 
en o'clock,  it  commenced  overcasting,  and 
threatened  rain.  Very  black  clouds  came 
up,  and  it  did  sprinkle  a  little.  It  was 
very  dark  from  that  time  till  toward 
morning  P 

"It  was  very  dark,"  "everything  so 
obscure  from  the  extreme  darkness  of  the 
night,  that  it  v/ould  be  very  difficult  for 
me  to  give  any  thing  like  a  reasonable 
answer,  in  regard  to  that  matter,"  (The 
matter  was  as  to  the  extent  and  density 
of  the  wood  along  the  road.)  He  also  said 
"the  night  was  very  dark,  and  it  was  like 
a  man  groping  his  way  in  the  darkness, 
Avithout  being  able  to  see  his  hand  before 
him,  much  of  the  way  through  the  wood." 
(Pp.  122-125.) 

This  witness  testified  also  that  he  Avas 
on  duty  from  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the 
entire  balance  of  the  night. 

9.  Montieth.  —  The  night  was  '•^  very 
dark:'     (P.  126.) 

10.  Weld. — The  night  '•''was  very  dark 
indeed.'"     (P.  129.) 

With  all  this  evidence  before  him,  the 
Judge-Advocate  advises  the  President, 
that  tlie  night  was  not  so  dark  before 
eleven  o'clock,  at  least,  if  at  any  hour,  as 
to  have  made  it  impossible  for  Porter,  "to 
obey  the  order,"  to  move  at  one  a.m.,  and 
that  it  was  a  noticeable  fact,  "  that  the 
determination  not  to  move  at  that  hour, 
was  not  occasioned  by  this  extreme  dark- 
ness, (the  admission  that  the  darkness  was 
extreme,  thus  leaked  out,)  but  had  been 
taken  before  Captain  De  Kny  lay  down, 
which  was  at  eleven  o'clock."  And  this 
is  told  to  tlie  President,  though  the  Judge- 
Advocate  knew,  or  should  have  known, 


that  General  Butterfield  had  before  testt' 
Had  positively,  that  Porter,  and  that,  toe 
unwillingly,  only  agreed  to  postpone  th 
time  of  marching  from  one  to  three  a.m 
when  he,  with  his  Generals,  got  outsid 
of  his  tent  and  saw  "the  darkness  so  appai 
ent,"  that  it  "seemed  to  be  such  a  mntte 
of  impossibility  to  move."  It  was  ther 
nnd  not  before  that  Porter  yielded  to  th 
advice  and  remonstrance  of  his  three  Gen( 
rals,  saying  :  "  In  consideration  of  all  th 
circumstances  IavIII  fix  the  hour  at  tlire 
o'clock,  instead  of  one."  Why  was  ti 
foct  represented  otherwise,  and  with  on 
even  an  intimation,  that  there  was  proo 
to  the  contrary?  And  especially,  wb 
was  the  President  not  informed  of  this  ev 
dence  of  Butterfield  ?  It  can  not  be  nc 
cessary  to  say  more  on  this  head. 

II. — The  Condition  of  the  Road. 

That,  says  the  Judge-Advocate,  aiforde* 
no  excuse  for  failing  to  march  at  one  a.m 
However  dark  the  night  was — Avhateve 
may  have  been  the  condition  of  his  men- 
hoAvever  w^orn  down  by  immediately  pre- 
ceding day  and  night  marches — howeve 
deprived  of  rest  and  food,  there  was  noth 
ing  in  the  condition  of  the  roads,  tha 
ofi:ered  even  an  apology  for  not  moving 
But.  to  the  fact.  Whalb  was  the  conditioi 
of  the  road? 

The  witnesses  who  were  on  the  roa( 
that  night,  Major  Cleary  and  Captain  Fi 
field  proved  beyond  all  cavil,  the  existence 
of  serious  obstructions. 

1.  Cleary. — "At  ten  o'clock  that  night 
I  received  a  note  from  General  Porter  t( 
move  the  trains  east  of  the  railroad  beyond 
and  east  of  Cedar  Run,  toward  Bristol 
Station.  I  gave  the  order  to  the  propei 
persons  connected  with  the  trains,  and  the} 
commenced  immediately  to  move,"  "the 
removj^of  the  trains  occupied  me  fron" 
ten  o'clock,  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morii^ 
ing,  at  which  time,  or  ])erhaps  a  little  later: 
I  myself  left  that  point  for  Bristow  Sta- 
tion." "Tlie  road  for  some  three  miles,  ] 
think,  was  occupied  by  wagons,  and  waf 
obstructed  so  as  to  render  it  very  difiicult; 
for  me  and  my  party  to  pass  along."  (P 
121.)  He  testified  also  that  his  party  con- 
sisted of  ten  or  twelve  persons  only,  that 
he  traveled  on  horseback,  and  that  theV 
did  not  get  to  Bristow  Station  that  nigh* 
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2.  Fifield—llQ  testified  that  he  received 
irough  Colonel  Cleary,  an  order  from 
eneral  Porter  on  tlie  evening  of  the 
venty-seventh  of  August,  "  to  have  the 
aiiis  moved  from  Warrenton  Junction 
3wn  as  far  as  possible  in  the  neighborhood 
rBri>tow  Station."  He  said  that  lie  pro- 
feded  to  execute  it,  and  that  it  was  not 
lly  clfected  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
priniig,  because  it  could  not  have  been 
oner  done,  and  added,  "  that  the  moving 

the  trains  during  the  night,  would  have 
evented  the  possi'oility  of  moving  troops 
I  the  railroad  track."  He  also  said,  that 
ttween  "  three  and  four  miles "'  of  the 
ad,  (not  the  railroad,)  was  occupied  by 
agons,  and  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  the 
idge- Advocate,  stated:  "I  know  of  do 
ad  except  on  one  side,  (that  is,  on  one 
le  of  the  railroad,)  and  that  the  wagons 
:  that,  were  very  much  jammed  and  re- 
lining  stationary.     I  found  a  great  deal 

difficulty  even  in  getting  through  them 

horseback."     (Pp.  122-124.) 

[I. — The  Condition  of  the  Tkoops. 

1.  Morell.  —  They  were  very  much  exr 
\usted  from  tJieir  prei^lous  marching. 
ley  had  marched  all  the  way  from  James 
ver,  except  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Ac- 
ia  Creek."  "  They  had  marched  (labcn-i- 
sly)  and  as  fast  as  possible,"  "  and  some- 
oes  at  night."     On  being  told  by  Porter 

the  order,  he  said,  that  he,  and  Si/l'es 
fl  Butterjield^  "immediately  spoke  of  the 
ndition  of  our  trooj)*,  tJiey  being  so  much 
}tigued^''''  as  well  as  of  "  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  told  him  that  we  did  not 
lieve  we  could  make  any  better  progress 

attempting  to  start  at  that  hour,  (one 
tf.)  than  it"  we  waited  till  daylight."  (Pp. 
4,  145.) 

2.  Sykes. — I  told  Porter,  on  his  H||Drm- 
g  me  of  the -order  to  march  at  oi^A.ii., 
f  reasons  for  his  not  attempting  it, 
rhat  a  night  march  is  always  exceed- 
gly  fatiguing  and  injurious  to  troops. 
hat  my  command  had  already  marched 
'om  twelve  to  fourteen  m,iles  that  day^'' 
8.   (P.  176.) 

8.  Butterfield.  —  My  men  "  were  very 
Uch  fatigued.  They  had  marched  from 
ally's  Ford  to  Bealton,  and  from  there 


up  to  "Warrenton  Junction,  almost  all  tlie 
way  without  water,  in  the  dnst.  It  was 
very  warm,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  we  got  them  along."     (P.  160.) 

Xo  ^portion  of  this  testimony  was  the 
I  President  advised  of,  and  yet  its  material- 
ity is  most  apparent.  Why  did  the  Judge- 
Advocate  omit  it,  in  executing  an  order, 
which  directed  him  to  report  fully  '*  npon 
the  bearing  of  all  the  testimony  ?  Why 
select  a  part  ?  Can  these  inquiries  possi- 
bly be  met  satisfactorily  ?  What  fiir  mind 
will  say  they  can  ? 

The  darkness  of  the  night  then,  the  state 
of  the  road,  the  condition  of  the  troops, 
rendered  it,  in  the  opinion  of  his  three 
Generals,  not  only  inadvisable,  but  im- 
possible.,  to  execute  literally  as  to  time,  the 
order  of  the  twenty- seventh  of  August. 
Did  the  President,  when  he  approved  the 
sentence,  know  these  facts  ?  For  the  sake 
of  his  own  character,  of  his  sense  of  justice, 
his  duty  to  the  country,  it  is  hoped,  and  be- 
lieved, that  he  did  not.  Did  he  know,  could 
he  have  known,  that  Porters  decision  was 
based  not  on  his  own  experience  mei'ely, 
but,  as  proved  by  Sykes.,  "  upon  the  opin- 
ions of  the  three  General  officers  in  his 
corps  next  in  rank  to  himself,"'  (p.  176,) 
and  that  each  one  of  them,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Court,  maintained  the  same 
i  opinion  ? 

}  Did  he  know,  that  all  concurred  in  say- 
j  ing  that  "nothing  whatever"  would  have 
been  gained  by  a  diffi?rent  decision  ?  And, 
linally,  did  he  know,  what  they  all  also  sta- 
ted, (as  did  Pope,)  that  the  "military  neces- 
sity tor  the  movement  to  be  at  one  o'clock 
A.M.,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  so  as  to  be  at 
Bristow  Station  at  daylight,  did  not  appear, 
on  the  twenty-eighth,"  when  Porter  s  com- 
mand  reached  that  point?     (P.  177.) 

Ignorance,  however,  of  these  circtim- 
i  stances  can  not  be  used  in  vindication  of 
[  the  Court.  How  they  are  to  be  vindicated, 
;  except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  obiuse- 
i  ness  of  intellect,  the  etiect  of  prejudice, 
:  no  fair  mind  can  imagine. 

But  in  tb^  march,  when  it  vras  begun, 
,  the  Judge-Advocate  says,  "  there  was  no 
i  haste  or  vigor  displayed,"  and  that  the, 
\  mud,  spoken  of  by  General  Griffin.,  could 
not  have  been  an  obstacle  "  at  such  a  sea- 
son." "It  was  (he  adds)  in  summer,  and 
1  a  season  of  drought,  as  appears  from  the 


cloiicls  of  dust  which  are  continiiall}' 
brouLi^ht  to  our  notice  by  the  testimony," 
and  that  ''he  can  not,  therefore,  be  misled," 
by  the  alleged  existence  of  mud. 

A  few  words  on  these  points  are  all  that 
can  be  necessary : 

1.  The  charge  of  the  absence  of  haste  and 
vigor  rests  on  the  evidence  of  De  K;iy. 
On  his  statement  that  the  troops  were 
.n arched  "at  the  rate  at  which  troops 
would  move  if  there  was  no  necessity  for 
rapid  movement,"  and  that,  in  his  "judg- 
ment," they  could  "  have  moved  much 
faster  than  they  did  in  point  of  fact." 

In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  of  this 
witness,  w^ho  was  on  Pope's  staflT,  is  to  be 
taken  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  He 
recollects  little  except  what  was  thought 
to  prejudice  Porter.  He  remembers 
nothing  of  what  Porter  said  to  the  attend- 
ing Generals,  except  that  he  states  Porter 
said,  "Gentlemen,  there  is  sometliiiig  for 
you  to  sleep  upon,"  a  fact  positively  dis- 
proved by  Butterfield,  and  not  stated  by 
Sykes  or  Morell. 

2.  He  said,  "  he  could  not  recollect 
precisely''''  whether  Porter  announced  his 
purpose,  either  to  obey  the  order  or  not,  a 
fact  clearly  proved  by  each  of  the  Generals. 

3.  That  he  "  was  aware  of  the  determi- 
nation not  to  start  until  daylight^''''  because 
he  "  went  to  sleep  "  on  hearing  so,  when 
the  Generals,  all  of  them  say,  at  first  he 
resolved  starting  at  once,  and  only  delayed 
till  three  through  their  earnest  advice. 

4.  He  does  not  say,  what  Butterfield 
proved  he  did  say,  that  he  told  Porter 
"  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  getting  back. 
That  he  would  have  hard  work  to  find  the 
way." 

But,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  these 
circumstances.  As  the  fact  of  the  asserted 
want  of  haste  and  vigor,  is  positively  dis- 
2')roved  by  each  of  the  Generals,  and  by 
other  oflScers,  a  fact  also  not  disclosed  to 
the  President. 

1.  Morell  answered  "  Tcs"  to  this  ques- 
tion .  "  After  starting  at  three  o'clock,  did 
your  own  command,  and  so  far  as  you 
know,  the  rest  of  the  corj^s  make  the  best 


I  of  their  way^  and  push  on  as  fast  as  jh 
sible  toward  Bristow  Station  ?  "     (P.  14i 

2.  Sykes. — "I  led  the  advance  on  tli 
morning,  (the  twentj-eighth,)  and  I  cc 
tinned  my  march  to  Bristow  Station,  wi 
the  exception  of  the  usual  halts  which  coi 
mands  always  have  to  allow  men  to  pass 
the  rear,  and  the  one  that  I  spoke  of  at  t 
creek,  when  I  said,  I  found  it  necessa 
to  halt  m}^  command  for  some  time, 
order  to  unite  it."     (P.  IV 9.) 

3.  Locke. — "  They  (the  ti-oops)  marchi 
as  fast  as  they  could  under  the  cii'cui 
stances,"  and  by  the  circumstances,  ] 
said,  he  meant  "  the  darkness  of  the  nigl; 
and  the  obstructions  of  the  road."  I 
also  stated  that  the  troops  "  were  vei 
much  fiitigaed."     (P.  134.) 

How  idle  to  disregard  all  this  concurrir 
proof,  and  rely  not  only  on  the  nnsupportc 
but  the  contradicted  evidence  of  De  Ka\ 
And  how  unfair  to  the  President  and  1 
the  public,  (the  review  was  intended  fl 
both,)  and  unjust  to  Porter,  not  to  gi^ 
the  opposing  and  contradictory  evidenc 

n.  That  the  mud  was  no  obstacle  "l| 
the  onward  march  of  soldiers  determine 
to  'do  their  duty."  No  evidence  wj: 
offered  to  prove  that  there  was  no  mud  o 
any  part  of  the  line  of  march. 

I.  The  Judge-Advocate  infers  it  "  fror 
the  clouds  of  dust "  continually  brought  t 
our  notice  by  the  evidence.  How  iilogica 
What  rare  simplicity.  The  weather  wa 
hot  and  dry.  The  parts  of  the  road  wher 
there  was  no  water,  were  dusty.  Ther 
could  not,  therefore,  be  mud,  where  therj 
was  no  dust,  but  water.  Had  the  exigenc;. 
of  his  case  required  it,  the  acute  anc. 
learng||i'eviewer  would  have  maintained^ 
that  ar  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  at  timej 
excruciatingly  dusty,  there  can  not  then  bi 
mud  in  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac. 

n  But  the  fact  of  there  being  mud,  anc, 
that  it  operated  to  impede  the  march,  wfv 
proved  expressly  by  Generals  Griffin  anc 
Butterfield.  They  were  on  the  spot  lead 
ing  the  march  of  their  respective  columns, 
and  it  is  rather  more  than  probable,  tha« 
they  would   know   better   whether  then 
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j^friud  in  the  route,  and  whether  it  in- 
•posed  an  obstacle  to  the  march,  than  an 
icial  sitting  in  his  study,  and  evidently 
nt  on  showing  that  there  was  nothing 
tlie  way  to  impede  "the  onward  march 
soldiers  determined  to  do  their  duty.'' 

1.  Griffin.—''  I  know  that  the  artillery 
aich  followed  the  brigade,  that  is,  a  car- 
ige  or  two  of  the  artillery  which  followed 
e  brigade,  got  stuck  in  the  mud.,  or  in  a 
tie  cT-eek,  and  had  trouble  in  getting 
It     (P.  161.) 

2.  Butterjield. — In  answer  to  a  question 
\  the  Judge-Advocate,  he  said :  "  I  know 
'at  after  it  had  got  to  be  about  daylight, 
Went  out  to  the  head  of  my  column,  and 
found  a  difficult  place  to  cross — that  there 
as  difficulty  in  getting  the  troops  across, 
could  see  that  it  had^been  dark,  and  the 
oops  had  been  impeded,  but  they  began 

go  on  more  rapidly,  as  light  broke." 

He  was  then  asked  again  by  the  Judge- 
dvocate  to  "  state  the  character  of  the 
ifficulty — the  character  of  the  place — was 

mud  or  water,  or  what  was  it  ?  "  And 
B  answered : 

"  It  was  mud  and  water  both — one  of 
lose  streams  that  we  almost  always  hjive 
y  force  troops  over.  In  the  daytime  you 
Duld  force  them  over  very  well— but  at 
ight,  Avhen  it  can  not  be  seen,  it  is  a  very 
ifficidt  thing  to  get  men  across  such  a 
lace."     (P.  187.) 

I  This  testimony  of  Butterfield  is  not 
Ven  alluded  to  in  the  review.  Then,  un- 
bss  Griffin  and  Butterfield  swear  falsely, 
for  mistake  as  to  such  facts  was  impos- 
Ible,)  notwithstanding  the  hypothesis^  of 
he  Judge-Advocate,  resting  on  the  exist- 
;nce  of  dust  on  portions  of  the  road,  there 
s-as  mud  and  water  in  other  portiitos,  and 
|o  an  extent  interposing  obstacles  "  to  the 
inward  march  of  soldiers  determined  to 
lo  their  duty."  But,  finally,  on  this  head. 
iVhy  is  it,  that  Porter,  alone  of  the  com- 
mand is  accused  of  want  of  "haste  or 
Irigor"  ? 

As  commander  of  the  entire  corps,  his 
iuty  was  but  to  issue  the  necessary  orders 
bo  his  division  commanders,  for  the  march. 
Aaid  this  they  all  say,  was  done.  It  was 
Lheir  duty  to  superintend  the  execution  of  I 


I  the  orders.     They  are  equally  responsible 
for  disregard  of  duty,  as  their  immediate 
chief     He  relied,  as  he  had  a  right  to  rely, 
upon   thorn,   to    conduct   the   march  with 
proper  "  haste  "  and  "  vigor."      He  had 
every  reason  for  such  reliance.     They  had 
been  under  his  command  on  many  battle- 
fields.    He  had  seen  them  in  the  midst  of 
countless  perils,  ever  foremost  in  dang'>r, 
unsurpassed  in  skill,  and  nobly  devoted  to 
duty.     "  To  do  their  duty,"  he  knew  them 
to  be  "  soldiers  determined."    If  there  w:is 
any   failure,   then,   in    the   speed    of  the 
march,  it  is  to  b«  referred  to  them,  and 
not  to  him."    And  yet,  who  has  ever  called 
their  patriotism,  or  their  efforts  in  regard 
to   it,    in    question  ?      The    Government 
certainly  has  not.    They  are  now,  and  have 
been   continuously,  from   the  twenty-sev- 
enth  of  August,    eighteen   hundred  and 
sixty-two,  in  its  service,  and  on  duty.    To 
hold  Porter  responsible  for  their  alleged 
misconduct,  (for  which,  however,  there  is 
not  the  least  ground,)  and  not  only  not 
even  to  censure  them,  but  to  keep  them  in 
honored  commands,  is  an  unequal  measure 
of  justice,  that  amounts  to   a   gross  and 
palpable    wrong.      One  victim,  however, 
was  enough.     To  have  sacrificed  to  the 
behest  of  party,  or  to  the  exigencies  of  an 
ill-planned  campaign,  and  of  an  unfortun- 
ately selected  Commander,  Morell,  Griffin 
and'Butterfield,  would  have  been  too  glar- 
ingly to  have  outraged  public  opinion,  and 
it  was  not  done.     But  the  very  omission 
of  passing  by  these  officers,  and  visiting 
upon    their  immediate  chief,  the  sole   re- 
sponsibiliry  for  the  asserted  want  of  haste 
and   vigor  in  the  march  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  which,  if  it  was  true,  was 
their  fault,  and  not  his,  demonstrates  the 
depth  and  the  enormity  of  the  injustice 
done  to  Porter. 


Second  SpEcrFicATiox — Fikst  Chaege. 

n.  The  second  specification  of  the  first 
charge  is.  Porter's  failure  to  obey  the  joint 
order  to  himself  and  McDowell  of  the 
twenty-ninth  August,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two.    That  order  was  as  follows  : 

"  Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Centreville,  August  29th,  1862.* 
"  Generals  McDowell  and  Porter  : 

"You  will  please  move  forward  with 
youT  joint  command  towards  Gainesville. 
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I  sent  General  Porter  written  orders  to 
that  effect,  an  hour  and  a  half  ago. 
Heintzfilman,  Sigel,  and  Reno,  are  moving 
on  tlie  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  must  now 
be  not  far  from  Gainesville.  I  desire  that 
as  soon  as  communication  is  established 
between  this  force  and  your  own,  the 
whole  command  shall  halt.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run  to- 
night. I  presume  it  will  be  so  on  account 
of  our  supplies. 

"  I  liave  sent  no  orders  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  Ricketts,  and  none  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  movement  of  General 
IMcDoweH's  troops,  except  what  I  sent  by 
his  air] -de-camp  last  night,  which  were  to 
hold  his  position  on  the  Warrenton  pike, 
until  the  troops  from  here  should  fall  on 
the  enemy's  flank  and  i-ear. 

"  I  do  not  even  knowRicketts's  position, 
as 'I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  where 
General  McDowell  was  until  a  late  hour 
this  morning. 

"  General  McDowell  will  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  communicate  with  General 
Ri-^ketts,  and  instruct  him  to  join  the 
other  division  of  his  corps  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. If  any  considerable  advantages 
a'.-e  to  be  gnined  by  departing  from  this 
order,  it  will  not  be  strictly  carried  otit. 
One  thing  must  be  held  in  view,  that  the 
troops  must  occupy  a  ]josition,  from  which 
they  can  reach  Bull  Run  to-night,  or  by 
morning.  The  indications  are,  that  the 
Avhole  force  of  the  enemy  is  moving  in  this 
direction,  at  a  pace  that  will  bring  them 
here  by  to-morrow  night,  or  the  next  day. 
My  own  headquarters  will  for  the  present 
be  with  Heintzelman's  or  at  this  place. 
"  JoHx  Pope, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

I.  The  first  inquiry  on  this  head  is. 
what,  in  one  particular,  was  the  meaning 
of  the  order?  Was  it  that  each  of  the 
two  Generals  was  to  act  independently  of 
each  other,  or  that,  being  together  when 
received,  and  being  executed,  they  were 
to  be  governed  by  the  sixty-second  Arti- 
cle of  War  ?  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a 
material  point,  and  was  so  considered  by 
the  Judge-Advocate.  He  endeavors  to 
give  it  the  former  interpretation,  and  re- 
lies for  that  purpose  mainly  on  Pope's 
evidence.  Pope,  he  says,  testified  that 
his  "  intention"  was,  that   they  "  should 


act  independently  of  each  other,  and  eftl 
in  direct  subordination  to  himself"  fl 
30G.)  But  even  with  this  assistance,  I 
admits  that  the  point  is  not  clear.  An: 
ions  as  he  was  to  maintain  that  constru. 
tion,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say,  i 
its  support,  more  than  that  "  under  thes 
circumstances,  it  may  icell  be  questioned 
whether,  under  the  Article  of  War  refeii 
red  to  "  General  McDowell  could  cor 
tinue  the  command  which  he  had  aj 
sumed  over  these  joint  forces."  Here 
again,  as  throughout,  contrary  to  the  un 
versal  rule,  doubt,  however  reasonable,  i 
to  be  solved  to  the  prejudice  of  Portei 
"  Full  weight,"  says  Bennet,  and  all  oth( 
authorities,  is  to  be  given  "  to  every  a 
gument  or  presumption  in  favor  of  th' 
prisoner."  (P.  126.)  Porter  was,  by  th< 
Court  and  Judge-Advocate,  denied  th( 
benefit  of  this  rule. 

In  fict,  however,  there  is  no  room  foi 
doubt.  The  construction  maintained  bj 
the  Judge-Advocate  as  probable,  is  mani 
festly  wrong. 

n.  To  call  to  the  aid  of  that  construc- 
tion Pope's  (5ral  proof  before  the  Court, 
of  his  intention,  is  in  violation  of  the  best-f 
established  rules  of  evidence.  y 

The  order  must  be  its  own  interpreter. I 
To  'construe  written   matter  by  evidence' 
aliunde^  every  professional  man  knows  toj 
be  inadmissible.     Nothing  but  confusion,! 
mistake  and  injustice  would  be  the  result ' 
of  such  a  course.     And  in  this  instance, ' 
to  refer  to  Pope's  evidence,  given  months  ' 
after  the  order,  not  made  known  to  Mc-" 
Dowell  and  Porter  when  they  received 
it,  or  afterward,  until  he  gave  such  evi- 
dence, is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust.     How 
were  either  of  them  to  know  Pope's  in- 
tention, except  as  the  order  disclosed  it  ? 
He  was  twelve  miles  away  from  them. 
The  orlter  was  received,  without  any  ex- 
plrmation  or   message   from   Pope.      His 
mind,  his  intent,  they  could  but  collect 
from  the  order  itself;  and  certainly  they 
could    not    foresee    that,    months    after- 
ward,   Pope   would    seek   to   give    it    an 
intent,  not  only  not  consentaneous  with, 
but  contradictory  with  its  terms.     Pope 
is  presumed  to  have  known  of  the  sixty- 
second  Article  of  AYar.     If  by  that  arti- 
cle, McDowell,  as  "the  ofiicer  highest  in 
rank,"  would    have   the  right  to  "com« 
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md  the  whole,"  then,  at  least,  in  the 
isence  of  any  direction  from  himself  to 
e  contrary,  Pope  is  to  be  assumed  to 
ive  so  intended. 

The  different  view  taken  by  the  Judge- 
flvocate  serves  to  deprive  Porter  of  the 
tfen-e  to  this  specification,  that  in  wliat 
\  is  charged  to  have  done,  or  to  have 
iiitted,  in  supposed  violation  of  this 
^ler,  lie  acted  under  the  command  of 
sneral  McDowell,  his  senior  in  rank. 
iTbe  verv  tact  that  such  a  view  is  taken 
f^  the  Judo-e-Advocate,  satisfactorily 
ows,  that  he  thouo^ht  the  opposite  one 
3uld,  upon  the  evidence,  be  a  full  an- 
-er  to  the  specification.     He  seeks  also 

maintain  his  interpretation  upon  the 
rther  ground,  that  the  article  "excludes 
e  idea  of  the  presence  of  an  officer  su- 
fvior  in  rank  to  those  commanding  the 
fferent  corps  of  which  it  speaks."  Cer- 
inly  it  does.  But  was  Pope  present 
Jien  he  gave  the  order?  when  it  was 
jceived?  or  was  being  executed?  The 
idge-Advocate  does  not  say  lie  was, 
it  "does  say  he  "  was  absent  but  a  few 
lies."  How  many  miles,  he  does  not 
form  the  President,  or  how  many  miles 
buld,  in  his  opinion,  constitute  absence 
id  not  presence.  As  the  fact  in  this 
►nnection  was  material,  he  should  have 
fited  if  he  knew,  and  he  ought  to  have 
jiown,  the  evidence  being  before  him, 
)w  far  off  Pope  was,  that  the  President 
fight  judge,  as  he  gave  no  opinion  of  his 
ivn  to  guide  him,  whether  such  distance 
as  absence  or  not.  Pope  was  at  Ceti- 
'^ville^  a  distance  of  tiuelm  miles.  To 
^y  then  that  he  was  present  would  seem 
)  be  absurd.  The  Article  looks  to  pres- 
it  and  immediate  joint  duty. 
It  was  such  duty  that  the  order  em- 
j'aced.  The  two  commands  were  to  act 
^gether.  The  officers  were  told  t(yj|Baove 
invard  with  jowy  joint  comman^^^^v^ 
ainesville."  '  It  contemplated  it^nion 
tith   the   forces   of  Heintzelman^   Sigel^ 

d  Eeno,  and  that  that  occurring,  "the 
hole  force  should  halt."  They  were  also 
id,  "that  the  troops  (that  is,  all  of  them) 
ust  occupy  a  i)osition  from  which  they 
n  reach  Bull  Run  to-night  or  by  morn- 
r^."  In  the  forward  movement  of  the 
tvo  corps,  Avho  was  to  command?  Who 
^  jfj^ft  the  order  to  halt?     Who  to  de- 


cide upon  the  position  to  be  held  to  en- 
able the  command  to  reach  Bull  Run  that 
night  or  morning  ? 

The  Article  contemplates  this  very  state 
of  things,  and  provides  for  it.  "If  on 
marches,"  or  "  doing  duty  together"  ditTer- 
ent  corps  of  the  army  shall  happen  to  join, 
the  officer  highest  in  rank  of  the  line  of 
the  army,  "shall  command  the  whole, 
and  give  orders  for  Avhat  is  needful  to  the 
service."  No  matter  how  the  j miction  is 
brought  about,  when  it  exists,  the  Article 
embraces  it,  and  estabhshes  a  positive 
rule,  that  "  the  officer  highest  in  rank  in 
the  line  of  the  army"  is^to  command  the 
whole  with  the  single  exception  that  it 
shall  be  "  otherwise^specially  directed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  To 
hold  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
joint  command,  what  was  to  be  done  in 
executing  the  joint  order,  was  to  be  done 
by  Pope,  who  was  twelve  miles  distant^ 
upon  the  theory  that  he  was,  not  with 
standing,  to  be  considered  present,  every 
one  will  see  is  whoUy  untenable.  How 
was  he  to  judge  when  to  move  the  com- 
mand ?  when  to  halt,  or  what  position  to 
take  with  a  view  to  retire  to  Bull  Run 
that  night  or  the  next  morning  ?  These 
two  corps  were  placed  by  the  order  and 
the  sixty-second  Article  under  the  com- 
mand of"  McDowell.  No  one  but  the 
President  had  the  authority  to  take  the 
command  out  of  the  operation  of  that 
Article.  And  even  if  Pope  thought  that 
he  had  the  power,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
exert  it  by  the  jomt  order. 

II.  The  specification  does  not  state  in 
what  particular  the  order  was  disobeyed. 
It  only  alleges  that  Porter  "  did  then  and 
there  disobey." 

We  are  to  look  then,  to  the  evidence 
and  review,  for  the  information.  The 
finding  of  the  Court,  merely  finds  dis- 
obedience in  fact,  without  stating  in  what 
it  consisted. 

The  President  therefore  had  no  know- 
ledge upon  the  point,  except  as  he  obtain- 
ed it  from  the  Review.  That  told  him 
that,  "the  Court  concluded  aud  justly, 
that  his  (Porter's)  falling  back  under  the 
circumstances,  and  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  his  note  to  Generals  McDowell 
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and  King,  was  a  violation  of  the  joint 
order  to  himself  and  McDowell."  (P. 
308.) 

As  this  is  the  only  information  we  have 
of  what  was  considered  by  the  Court  dis- 
obedience, it  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
jSne  these  remarks  to  thut  point.  But,  as 
the  Judge-Advocate  has  suggested  many 
things,  tending  to  disparage  Porter  in 
other  particulars,  these  will  be  first  no- 
ticed. 

I.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  two  corps 
were  together,  and  the  front  of  Porter's 
column  (his  corps  being  in  advance) 
"had  reached  some  three  miles  beyond 
Bethlehem  Church^''  "  General  McDowell 
then  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn of  the  accused,  when  an  interview 
and  conference  took  place  between  them. 
They  discussed  the  joint  order,  and  Gen- 
eral McDowell  determined,  for  himself 
that  there  were  considerable  advantages 
to  be  gjiined  by  departing  from  it,"  and 
by  movi-fig  with  his  forces  along  the  Sud- 
ley  Springs  road  toward  the  field  of  a 
battle,  then  being  fought  by  the  main 
army  of  General  Pope,  at  the  distance 
of  thi'ee  or  four  miles.  His  23ui'pose  was 
to  throw  himself  on  the  enemy's  centre, 
and  he  wished  the  accused  to  attack  his 
right  flank.  He  then  said  to  Porter: 
"You  put  your  forces  in  here,  and  I  will 
take  mine  up  the  Sudley  Springs  road  on 
the  left  of  troops  engaged  at  tliat  point 
with  the  enemy."     (P.  307.) 

From  this  statement,  the  reader  will 
suppose  that  McDowell  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  direct  Porter's  movement. 
The  Judge- Advocate  should  at  least  be 
consistent  with  himself.  If  upon  the  the- 
ory that  Pope  was  to  be  considered  as 
l^resent.  Porter  was  not  under  McDow- 
ell's command,  then  the  latter  had  no 
right  to  direct  his  movements.  Of  these 
Porter  had  the  sole  control,  subject  only 
to  Pope. 

If  they  were  to  "  act  independently  of 
each  other,"  (and  the  Judge-Advocate 
says  they  were  to  do  so,)  and  that  such 
was  Pope's  "intention,"  then  if  McDow- 
ell's alleged  direction  to  Porter  was  given 
authoritatively,  it  was  but  intrusive.  If 
on  the  contrary,  as  in  this  part  of  his  re- 
view, the  Judge-Advocate  implies,  a  dif- 
ferent oijinion   of  their   relation  toward 


each  otlier,  is  the  correct  one,  Portcv  m 
under  the  command  of  McDowell,  t.b 
it  is  most  important  to  asceri.ain  avI: 
order,  if  any,  was  given  by  the  latter 
Porter.  If  lie  was  subject  to  McDowel 
command,  (as  it  is  confidently  believe 
and  as  in  this  part  of  his  argument, 
conceded  by  the  Judge-Advocate,)  th 
his  duty  in  the  execution  of  the  joi 
order  was  to  act  in  subordination  to  th 
officer.  And  if  in  doing  so,  the  joi 
order  was  disobeyed,  the  offender  w 
McDowell,  not  Porter.  Where  was  IVI 
Do  well,  when  he  gave  the  oi'der  to  Pc 
ter,  and  what  was  that  order  ? 


l.  He  was  present  with  the  joint  c 
mand,  and   had   the  control   of  it. 
leaving  it  afterward,  and  going  with  1 
own  corps  to  another  part  of  the  field, 
no  way  impairs   the  validity  oi"   efiect  ( 
his  prior  order;    whatever  that  was,  Po' 
ter  was  bound  to  obey  it. 


II.  If  McDoweU  gave  an  order,  w 
was  it  ? 
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The  Judge-Advocate  would  have  us  b 
lieve,  that  it  was  that  Porter  should  a 
tack  "  the  enemy's  right  flank" — shoul 
put  his  "force  in  here,"  meaning,  in  froi 
of  the  then  locality  of  the  two  corps.  H 
does  not  intimate  even,  that  a  word  w£ 
uttered  by  McDowell  contrary  to  this  a 
leged  order,  and  yet  the  proof  is  cleai 
(McDowell  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanc 
ing,)  that  there  was  an  order,  and  not  onl 
that,  but  that  the  one  alleged  was  no 
given  at  all. 


I.  Lieutenant- Golonel  Loche^  Chief  o\ 
Porter's  stalf,  and  his  Assistant  Adjutant 
General.  He  saw  McDowell  on  the  twen 
ty-uinth.  "  on  the  ground  wht^re  he  ha( 
takeMBfe  our  position  in  the  direction  oi 
Gamlmlle,  and  near  the  Manassas  Hail 
road,"  "  where  Porter  was  fornnng  hii 
corps  in  fine  of  battle."  "  He  had  mad< 
considerable  progress  in  the  dispositioi 
of  his  troops,  a  battery  was  in  position 
and  the  troops  were  being  deployed 
Skirmishers  were  being  thrown  out  it 
front."  On  seeing  it,  McDowell  said 
"Porter,  you  are  out  too  far  already, 
this  is  no  place  to  fight  a  battle."  (f. 
135.) 
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^If  this  evidence  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
^  this  will  soon  be  examined,)  Porter 
fSiS  preparing  for  battle.  He  was  not 
hen  certainly  providing  for  "  the  personal 
^.fety  of  (himself)  and  staiF,"  as  the  re- 
iewer  most,  charitably  suggests,  was  his 
ii'otive  subsequently  in  another  asserted 
pvement  on  the  same  day. 

2.  Oajytain  A.  P.  Martin,,  a  Captain  in 
he  Third  Massachusetts  battery,  com- 
landing  "  Division  Artillery  of  General 
jlorell's  division."  He  sav/  a  meeting  be- 
Bfeen  McDowell  and  Porter,  about  eleven 
^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
intli,  "  on  the  road  leading  from  Manas- 
is  Junction  to  Gainesville,"  and  "at  the 
ead  of  the  column,"  (Porter's.)  Heard 
IcDowell  say  to  Porter:  "  Porter,  this 

XO  TLACE   TO  FIGHT  A   BATTLE,  YOU  ARE 

UT  TOO  FAR."     Colonel  Locke,  he   said 

as  present,  and  within  hearing  at  the 
ime.  Porter  '*  had  sent  out  skirmishers 
D  the  front,  and  the  troops  were  moving, 
losing  up  apparently  en  ?nasse,  as  I  sup- 
osed,  preparing  to  form  a  line  of  battle, 
)hich  teas  afterward  done.  These  move- 
lents  "were  continued.  The  brigade  that 

as  leading  were  being  disposed  off,  on 
le  hill   near  where  the  conversation   re- 

rred  to,  had  taken  place — one  brigade, 
nd  one  battery  moved  off  to  the  right 
lortly  after,  evidently  preparing  to  form 
n  the  right  of  the  brigade  on  the  hill.     I 

ent  with  the  battery  that  moved  to  the 
ght,  to  see  the  position.     One  battery 

as  placed  where  the  conversation  w^as 
^Id,  about  that  time."     (P.  144.) 

Both  of  these  witnesses  were  unim- 
eached  by  evidence  as  to  character  or 
therwise,  and  in  their  cross-examination, 
he  Judge- Advocate  made  no  attempt  to 
weaken  their  testimony.  '^oX,  a  question 
^as  propounded,  suggesting  even^possi- 
^ility  that  they  could  be  mistakeiP  And 
vhen  McDowell  was  recalled  for  the  pur- 
ose,  in  part,  of  rebutting  this  evidence,  he 
I'as  only  asked  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  if 
le  h:id  or  not,  "  recollection  of  having  said 
o  Porter,"  at  his  interview  with  him  on 
he  twenty-ninth,  (he  had  admitted  the 
iact  of  the  interview,)  what  was  sworn  to 
|)y  Locke  and  Martin,  and  his  answer  was: 

lean  not  recollect  ^rec/se?y  what  occurred, 
)r  what  conversation,^  and   what   -words 


passed  between  us  at  that  time.  lean  not 
say  what  language  I  used,  or  how  it  may 
have  been  understood,  whilst  talking  on 
that  point,"  (the  joint  order.)  (Pp.  217, 
218.) 

He  stated  also,  that  he  tli ought  the  con- 
versation related  chiefly  to  Pope's  joint 
order.  It  is  then,  but  a  fiiluie  to  remem- 
ber whether  he  did  or  not  tell  Porter  what 
Locke  and  Martin  positively  testified. 
Non  me  recordo.  In  using  this  phrase,  a 
classic  one,  since  the  trial  of  England's 
former  Queen,  it  is  not  intended  to  inti- 
mate, that  it  was  the  purpose  of  McDowell 
to  conceal  what  he  did  know,  but  merely 
to  show  that  his  evidence  rebutted  noth- 
ing, but  merely  proved  a  want  of  memory, 
as  to  the  foct  that  he  was  called  to  rebut. 
Every  lawyer,  every  man  of  sense,  knows, 
that  such  evidence  has  not  a  feather's 
weight  against  positive  proof.  Intelligent 
experience  ever  discards  it  as  wholly  un- 
reliable. If,  in  this  instance,  influence  was 
given  to  it,  it  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
weakness  to  which  prejudice  has  reduced 
the  minds  of  the  Court. 

The  state  of  things  then  existing  at 
eleven  a.m  ,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  was  : 

I.  That  Porter  was  preparing  for  battle 
at  the  point  where  McDowell  and  he  met. 
That  his  corps  were  all  placed  by  his  order, 
or  were  being  placed  in  position  for  that, 
purpose. 

II.  That  he  was  told  by  McDowell, 
that  he  was  not  to  fight  theie,  the  place 
not  being  a  proper  one  for  a  battle,  and 
that  "he  was  too  fir  advanced."  Mc- 
Dowell supposed  he  was  too  far  forward, 
that  his  position  was  an  unfit  one,  and,  of 
course,  a  dangerous  one,  for  a  conflict, 
and  yet  it  is  insinuated  by  the  Judge-Ad- 
vocate, that  he  retreated  an  hour  or  two 
only  afterward,  on  the  same  day,  for  the 
degrading  and  cowardly  purpose  of  secur- 
ing "  the  personal  safety  of  (himself)  and 
staff."     (P.  308.) 

Was  ever  a  party  dealt  with  so  unjustly? 
Could  it  have  been  thought  possible,  that 
a  gallant  ofticer,  who  in  the  many  battles 
through  which  he  had  passed,  was  ahvays 
in  the  front,  or  where  danger  was  greatest 
— devoting  his  energies,-  and  periling  his 
fife  for  the  honor  and  existence  of  Ms 
country,  'whilst  the  Judge- Advocate  was 
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safely  seated  in  his  office,  where  no  dan- 
ger could  come,  or  if  it  did,  could  readily 
be  escaped  from,  would  be  arraigned  by 
that  officer,  before  the  President  and  the 
public,  as  having  abandoned  his  duty,  and 
cravenly  fled  from  the  foe  for  the  vile  and 
disgraceful  purpose  of  "  personal  safety." 
Is  all  generosity  gone  ?  Is  no  magnanim- 
ity left  ?  Is  all  gratitude  fled?  It  is  of 
the  many  dreadful  evils  of  this  war,  that 
suspicion  takes  the  place  of  confidence, 
prejudice  of  impartiality;  the  darkest  pas- 
sions of  the  highest  virtues.  Porter  a 
co^vard  !  Let  him  who  charges  it,  go  to 
the  noble  troops  he  has  so  often  led  to  bat- 
tle, and  ask  of  them  if  the  charge  is  not 
true.  He  would  soon  be  found,  if  not  him- 
self wholly  regardless  of  danger,  looking 
to  his  "  personal  safety."  Go  to  the  offi- 
cers who  have  been  with  him  in  battle,  and 
never  saw  his  eye  dimmed,  except  when 
he  discovered  his  comrades  wounded  and 
dying  around  him,  and  see  with  what  sur- 
prise and  scorn  the  charge  would  be  re- 
ceived. Go  to  the  troops  and  the  officers 
constituting  his  corps  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
and  listen  to  the  contempt  with  Avhich  the 
imputation  would  be  regarded.  The  en- 
liglitened  public  will  never  sanction  such 
an  accusation  by  whomsoever  made.  They 
are  ever  grateful  to  such  a  public  servant 
as  they  know  Porter  to  have  been.  Indi- 
•viduals  may  be  found  wanting  in  that  vir- 
tue. But  such  a  public,  never.  Ingrati- 
tude, that  "  crime  of  deeper  die  than  all 
the  guilty  train  of  human  \dces,"  is  never 
found  in  them. 
i< 

.  'III.  Conceding,  however,  that  the  joint 
order  did  not  direct  an  attack  on  the  en- 
emy at  that  point,  or  elsewhere,  on  that 
day,  and  that  McDowell  gave  Porter  no 
sucti  order,  or  if  he  did,  that  it  was  with- 
out authority,  the  Judge- Advocate  says : 
•'It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  duty  resting  on  Porter  in 
the  position  in  which  he  was  then  placed, 
v.'ithout  reference  to  any  specific  order  or 
direction,  leading  or  directing  him  to 
engaGce  the  enemy,"  not  to  have  done  so. 
(P.  308.) 

I.  It  would  be  a  conclusive  reply  to  this 
view  that  the  specification  charges  only 
disobedience  of  the  joint  order  of  the 
twenty-ninth.  If  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Judge-Advoeate  to  rely  on  any  such 
general  military  duty,  as  is  here  stated, 
fairness,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  military 


pleading,  required  that  it  should  have  be< 
alleged.  To  Sj)ecify  a  particular  oifetfs' 
and  on  the  trial  rely  upon  another  and  t 
tally  different  one,  is  as  repugnant  to  jti 
tice  as  to  every  legal  principle.  Kovt 
the  accused  to  prepare  for  his  defense  ?  1 
know  what  witnesses  to  summon  ?  or  whi 
l^roof  he  is  to  meet  ?  It  is  impossible  thV 
the  law  in  this  respect  can  be  unknown  1 
the  Judge-Advocate.  A  long  abandoi 
ment  of  the  profession,  which  he  foi-  yea: 
so  greatly  adorned,  may  have  had  its  ustk 
result,  the  making  him  somewhat  rusty^l 
some  branches  of  the  science.  But  t^ 
rule  of  pleading  and  evidence  is  so  fanii 
iar,  and  so  challenges  the  assent  of  evei 
sensible  mind,  that  he  could  not  have  t'd 
gotten  it.  Why  then  rely  on  a  charge  nc 
stated  in  the  specification  ?  Why  presei 
it  to  the  President  as  one  of  the  reasot 
for  his  approving  the  finding  on  the  acta 
specification  ?  Can  it  be  accounted  fc 
except  because  he  was  satisfied,  or  appr« 
bended  the  President  would  be  satisfie 
that  the  offense  specified  was  not  estal 
hshed  by  the  evidence?  Did  he  urge  til 
same  view  upon  the  Court?  Did  tfi 
Court  adopt  it,  or  itself  take  it  ?  If  S( 
both  he  and  the  Court  offended  again: 
the  law,  and  committed  a  legal  oiitrag 
upon  Porter.  The  same  observations  ar 
applicable  to  the  further  view  of  the  Judg< 
Advocate,  that  Porter  on  the  same  da 
violated  an  "elementary  principle,"  "the 
in  the  absence  of  positive  restraining  order; 
the  march  shall  always  be  toward  th 
sound  of  the  guns.  (lb.)  That  is  not  th 
offense  specified.  Nothing  can  be  cleare 
than  this.  But,  waiving  this  objectior 
conclusive  as  it  is,  what  foundation  in  fac 
is  there  for  either  of  these  charges? 

II.  The  ground  of  the  first  is  said  to  be 
that  the  officer  is  bound  to  hold  his  cohmi 
so,  "vHft^iG  advance,  as  to  be  ready  t 
afford  mutual  assistance  in  time  of  need, 
(lb.)  JS'^eed,  then,  is  to  exist,  to  make  th 
principle  a))])licable.  Who  is  to  judge  o 
it  ?  The  officer  in  command  of  the  columii 
If  he  judges  erroneouslj^,  it  is  no  offense 
provided  he  does  so  honestly.  ThoS' 
who  know  Porter  require  no  proof  to  cod 
vince  them  that,  unless  prohibited  by  "re 
straining  orders,"  he  would  ever  assist  hi 
brother  soldiers  in  time  of  need.  Did  h« 
believe  it  was  wanted  in  this  instance" 
The  columns  supposed  to  have  requirec 
his  aid  were  not  in  his  sight,  but  severa 
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niles  off.  Nor  could  he  leave  his  own 
sommand  to  ascertain  their  condition,  or 
he  desire  of  their  immediate  officers,  or 
>f  the  Commander-in-Chief.  McDowell, 
eaving  liis  column  under  the  same  circum- 
tances,  to  consult  Pope,  the  Court  in  his 
ase  adjudged  committed  a  clear  offense, 
,nd  only  omitted  to  punish  for  it  from  an 
iipression  that  his  motives  were  innocent, 
*orter  remained,  as  he  should,  Avith  his 
roops,  and  sent  one  of  his  aids,  Lieutenant 
Veld,  to  Pope.  That  officer  states,  "  about 
jiir  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
iuth,"  he  started  on  his  errand.  He  bore 
I  written  and  verbal  message  to  Pope 
■om  Porter.  The  latter  was  "to  the 
Sect  that  General  Morell  would  soon  be 
wrongly  engaged ;  that  there  was  a  large 
)rce  in  front  of  us."  The  glance  that  he 
fid  of  the  written  one  showed  him,  he 
lid,  that  it  was  to  the  same  purport,  "  but 
inch  more  minutely,  with  details  " — what 
ley  were,  he  did  not  remember.  He 
Hmd  Pope,  "and  delivered  the  message 
)  him,  both  written  and  verbal,"  and 
5ked  if  there  was  an  answer.  Pope  told 
^m,  "Tell  General  Porter  we  are  having  a 
^rd  fight,"  and  said,  that  "  was  all  he  had 
|)  send  to  General  Porter."  The  witness 
'rote  this  down,  and  afterward  delivered 
in  person  to  Porter.  He  further  stated, 
lat  on  the  way  to  Pope  he  "  saw  General 
^atch,"  who  was  in  command  of  King's 
ivision,  that  officer,  as  Hatch  said,  being 
ck,  and  not  present.  That  he  gave 
"atch  both  of  the  messages,  as  Porter  had 
ithorized,  and  asked  him  for  an  answer, 
id  was  told,  "Tell  General  Porter  that 
'e  have  whipped  the  enemy,  and  are 
riving  them,"  but  soon  added.  Don't  de- 
ver  that  answer,  but  this,  "  Tell  General 
orter  we  have  driven  the  enemy  in  the 
oods."  (P.  129.)  This  also  was  delivered 
)  Porter.  With  these  facts  in  his  pos- 
?ssion,  on  what  ground  could  Porter  have 
iipposed  that  Pope  needed  on  his  battle- 
round  Porter's  column? 
Who  was  best  able  to  judge?  Pope, 
'ho  was  on  the  site  of  the  battle,  and  in 
)mmand  of  all  the  forces  engaged,  or 
'orter,  who  was  several  miles  distant  ? 
[ad  Porter  not  a  right  to  consider  that  if 
is  assistance  was  needed,  a  request,  or 
fder  to  that  effect,  would  have  been  sent 
y  Pope,  in  reply  to  his  written  and  ver- 
al  messages  by  Weld?  Pope  had  the 
Ight  to  demand  his  assistance.  But  he 
ot  only  failed  to  do  this,  but  even  to  in- 


timate that  he  desired  it.  If  the  assistance 
was  needed,  and  not  asked,  (and  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not,)  then  one  of  these  conclu- 
sions follows : 

I.  Either  Pope  designedly  failed  in  his 
duty,  or  H.,  had  not  the  intelligence  to 
know  (though  on  the  spot)  that  Porter's 
corps  was  needed.  But  he  is  not  blamed 
by  the  Judge- Advocate.  On  the  contrary, 
(hoAvever  it  may  excite  surprise,  or  cause 
a  smile  with  those  who  remember  the  dis- 
organized army  that  fell  back  upon  the 
Washington  defenses,  and  its  crest-fallen 
chief,)  he  tells  us,  "That  it  can  not  be  im- 
proper to  add,  what  the  Record  will  sus- 
tain me  in  saying,  that  so  fir  as  light  is 
shed  upon  the  subject  by  the  testimony, 
the  Army  of  Virginia  appears  to  have  no- 
bly performed  the  argi^uous  and  perilous 
work  committed  to  its  hands.  Its  cam- 
paign was  brief,  but  marked  by  signal  vigor 
and  ability^  and  animated  by  a  spirit 
which,  shrinking  from  neither  toil  nor  ex- 
posure, nor  danger,  bravely  struck  the  en- 
emy whenever  and  wherevej-  he  could  be 
found."  (P.  316.)  The  only  way  to  ac-. 
count  for  so  singular  an  opinion,  is  by 
supjDosing  that  the  Judge-Advocate  closed 
his  eyes  to  all  the  evidence  in  the  Record, 
except  that  of  Pope,  Roberts,  and  Smith, 
(a  fault  belonging  to  the  whole  of  his  re- 
view,) and  also  by  supposing  that  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  the  public  upon  the  cam- 
paign, which  literally  filled  the  land,  never 
found  its  way  within  the  walls  of  his  office. 
But  it  is  strange,  that  when  he  was  pen- 
ning this  eulogiuni  and  landing  "  the  sig- 
nal vigor  and  ability  of  Pope,"  it  did  not 
occur  to  him,  that  it  was  possible  the  peo- 
ple would  find  in  the  fact,  that  when  the 
President  discovered  the  Capitol  in  immi- 
nent peril,  he  at  once  relieved  the  so  much 
lauded  chief,  and  about  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, placed  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-Gen eral  McClellan,  and  on' 
the  fifth  of  the  same  month  gave  to  Porter 
the  command  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
to  guard  the  most  important  |>ortioft  of 
the  intrenchments  around  the  city,  and 
continued  him  in  that  position  until  the 
twelfth,  when  he  ordered  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  former  corps,  to  which  a  new 
division  was  attached,  in  the  army,  with 
which  McClellan,  to  his  great  honor  and 
to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  safety  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Executive,   fought  the  battles   of  South*' 
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Mountain  and  Antletam — conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  President  did  not  then 
share  in  the  confidence  of  the  Judge-Ad 
vocate  in  f*ope,  or  in  the  truth  of  his  eulo- 
gium,  or  particii^ate  in  his  present  detrac- 
tion of  Porter. 

IL  But  as  the  joint  order,  for  the  rea- 
sons ah-eady  assigned,  as  long  as  McDowell 
and  Porter  were  together,  placed  the  com- 
mand of  their  united  foi'ces  in  McDowell, 
his  order  was  conclusive  on  Porter.  To 
have  disobeyed  it  would  have  been  a  high 
military  offense.  Did  McDowell  give  an 
order,  and  what  was  it?  The  facts  that 
he  gave  one,  and  what  the  order  was,  are 
conclusively  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
Locke  and  Martin,  before  referred  to,  and 
which  was  not  at  all  weakened,  much  less 
rebutted  by  that  ojfMcDowell. 

III.  Porter's  "  falling  back,"  the  Judge- 
Advocate  says,  was  the  ground  on  which 
the  Court  decided  that  there  "  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  joint  order."     (P.  308.) 

I.  Tlie  only  proof  urged  to  sustain  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  falling  back  is  a  note 
(which  will  be  given  liereafter)  of  Porter 
to  McDowell  and  -King,  without  date,  but 
no  doubt  wi'itlen  and  sent  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  after  those  officers  had  left  Porter's 
corps.  At  this  time,  Porter  was,  as  be- 
fore stated,  authorized  to  judge  for  himself. 
That  this  was  his  right,  McDowell  having 
then  separated  from  him,  the  Judge-Ad- 
vocate nowhere  contests.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  admits  that  McDowell  then  ceased 
to  have  any  rightful  authority  over  Porter, 
and  that  he  (Portei-)  was  left  "untram- 
meled,"  and  empowered  to  decide  for 
himself  what  was  to  be  done  under  the 
joint  oi-der.  (P.  307.)  He  not  only  makes 
this  concession,  but  in  another  part  of  his 
review,  as  has  been  seen,  he  goes  farther, 
and  maintains  that  even  McDowell  pres- 
ent, Porter  had  the  right,  under  the  order, 
to  act  independently  of  him.  In  this  latter 
opinion  he  is  certainly  mistaken,  but  in 
the  other,  clearly  right.  The  order  told 
Porter  that  "it  may  be  necessary  to  fall 
back  behind  Bull  Run  at  Centreville  to- 
night," and  that  "one  thing  must  be  held 
in  view,  that  the  troops  must  occupy  a 
position  from  which  they  can  reach  Bull 
Run  to-night,  or  by  morning,"  "  and  that 
if  any  considerable  advantages  are  to  be 
gained  by  departing  from  this  order,  it  will 


not  be  strictly  carried  out."  The  po-w^i 
therefore,  to  judge  whether  departing  froi 
the  order  would  produce  "any  considen 
ble  advantages  "  w\as  given  to  Porter  ej 
clusively.  He  had  the  right  to  decide  &, 
that  as  fully  as  Pope  himself  would  hav 
had  if  personally  present.  Error  in  jud^ 
ing  of  it  is  no  otfense  if  committed  honestl^ 
The  power,  however,  was  made  subject  t 
this  positive  limitation,  that  it  was  not  t> 
be  exercised  so  as  to  place  his  troops  in 
position  from  which  they  might  not  b 
able  to  "  reach  Bull  Rim  fhat  night  or  b 
morning."  Every  thing  to  be  done  wa 
to  be  in  subordination  to  that  object.  1 
to  march  in  a  different  direction,  or  to  at 
tack  the  enemy,  or  to  do  any  thing  else 
would  probably  hazard  that  end,  it  wa 
not  to  be  done.  And  who  was  to  decid 
this  ?  Porter.  Had  he  acted  without  re 
gard  to  that  primary  purpose,  and  by  do 
ing  so  had  frustrated  it,  he  would  have  vil 
olated  the  order,  and  been  justly  liable  t(' 
punishment.  Now,  w^hat  evidence  is  ther  ; 
that  in  any  thing  he  did,  after  McDowel 
left  him.  Porter  did  not  decide  honestly 
His  Generals  and  several  of  his  other  otfi 
cers  were  examined,  and  they  exculpatec 
him  in  this,  as  indeed  they  did  in  regar( 
to  all  the  charges.  Nor,  as  to  this,  di( 
the  Judge-Advocate  attempt  to  j^rove  th< 
contrary  by  any  one  of  them. 

If,  therefore,  Porter  had  in  fact  fidleii 
"  back,"  he  was  empowered  to  do  so  if  hi; 
really  judged  it  expedient,  looking  to  th<' 
positive  injunction,  as  to  Bull  Run,  or  tc' 
"advantages"  that  he  thouflit  would  re 
suit  from  it.  This  proposition,  however 
is  not  necessary  to  his  vindication.  For 
there  is  not  only  no  proof  that  he  did  fal 
back,  but  positive  proof  that  he  did  not, 
"Falling  back,"  as  the  Judge-Advocate 
uses  the  term,  means  retreat.  Did  his 
troops  fall  back  or  retreat  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  ?  There  is  not  a  scinctilla  of  evi- 
dence of  it;  nor  does  the  Judge-Advocate 
offer  any  evidence  of  any  foot  that  even 
tends  to  establish  it.  He  not  only  sub- 
stitutes surmise  for  proof,  but,  in  favor  oj 
surmise,  he  rejects  positive  and  uncoutrar 
dieted  proof. 

The  proof  is  this  : 

1.  Morell. — He  stated  that  he  received 
an  order  IVom  Porter,  written  in  pencil,  a; 
little  before  sunset  on  that  evening,  and 
soon  after,  through  Colonel  Locke,  $ 
verbal  message  to  the  san\e  effect,  dii-ect- 
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iig  him  "to  make  cKspositions  to  attack    direction,  and,  having  found  him,  that  we 


ie  enemy,"  and  that  he  did  so.  That  the 
fder  was  afterward  comi  terra  an  ded,  be- 
luse  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  as  sug- 
ested  by  him,  and  he  added:  "I  was 
irected  to  remain  where  I  was  dui-ing  the 
tght."  That  he  made  his  dispositions 
3cordingly,  describing  them,  and  said, 
'in  that" way  we  passed  the  night."  (Pp. 
^6,  147.) 

The  written  order  was  produced,  on  the 
ross-examination  of  the  Judge- Advocate, 
pd  was  as  follows : 

"  General  Moeell:  I  wish  you  to  push 
p  two  regiments,  supported  by  two  others, 
receded  by  skirmishers;  the  regiments 
t  intervals  .of  two  hundred  yards,  and 
ttack  the  party  with  a  section  of  a  battery, 
pposed  to  you.  The  battle  works  well 
n  our  right,  and  the  enemy  are  said  to  be 
lairing  up  the  pike.  Give  the  enemy  a 
d  shelling  when  our  troops  advance. 
"  F.  J.  Porter, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 


What  conclusive  proof  this,  that  Por- 
er,  on  that  day,  was  thinking  of  "the 
>ersional    safety  of  (himself 


and  stair;'! 
to  the  special 


'.t  is  commended  as  such 
Meditation  of  the  charitable  Judge-Advo 
uate.  The  witness  further  stated,  "  I  re- 
jeived  from  General  Porter  an  order  to 
(•emain  all  night  where  I  was,"  in  line  of 
battle,  immediately  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
md  did  so. 

'  2.  Butterji^ld^  Sykes^  Locke,  and  B.  F. 
^ndth  proved  that  the  troops  remained  in 
their  position  in  front  of  the  enemy,  all  the 
ntr/ht  of  the  tioenty-ninth.  Locke  said  that 
they  cominued  there  "until  the  next  morn- 
ing'at  dayliglit,"  and  to  the  question,  "was 
there  any  retreat  at  all,  answered  7?o."  (P. 
195.)  Smith.,  a  witness  of  the  Government, 
examined  by  the  Judge- Advocate,  and 
whose  evidence  he  fully  relied  upon  for 
another  purpose,  was  asked  by  him, 
"Was  there  or  not  any  such  display  of  the 
enemy's  forces  as  to  make  it  necessary,  in 
your  judgment,  to  retreat  before  them  ?" 
and  answered  :  "  I  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing. When  we  moved  back  from  that 
positi«m  I  supposed  it  was  for  some  proper 
cause,  but  I  did  not  understand  at  all  what 
the  cause"  was.  I  did  not  receive  any  im- 
pression  that  ice  icere  retreating  from  the 
enemy.  I  supposed  that  we  were  making 
a  )"econiafc>issance  to  feel  the  enemy  in  that 


had  moved  back  for  some  other  purpose 
and,  not  knowing  about  the  orders  to  the 
General,  I  remained  under  that  impression. 
(P.  113.)  Is  it  not  then  passing  strange, 
that  with  this  clear  proof,  the  Court  should, 
as  the  Judge-Advocate  says  they  did, 
"  and  justly, '  have  found  that  Porter  did 
fall  back,  did  retreat  on  that  evening,  and 
in  that  way  (the  only  one  suggested) 
violated  the  joint  order  ?  It  can  but  be  , 
accounted  for  as  other  gross  errors  can 
only  be  by  assimiing  the  existence  from 
some  cause  aliunde  of  judicial  and  official 
blindness.  The  only  ground  relied  upon 
by  the  Judge-Advocate  is  the  following 
note,  heretofore  referred  to,  from  Porter 
to  McDowell  and  King. 

"  Generals  McDowell  and  King  :  I 
found  it  impossible  to  communicate  by 
crossing  tiie  roads  to  Groveton.  The 
enemy  are  in  strong  force  on  this  road, 
and  as  they  appear  to  have  driven  our 
forces  back,  the  tiring  of  the  enemy  having 
advanced  and  ours  retired,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  to  Manassas.  I  have 
attempted  to  communicate  with  McDowell 
and  Sigel,  but  my  messengers  have  run 
into  the  enemy.  '  They  have  gathered 
artillery  and  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the 
advancing  masses  of  dust  show  the  enemy 
coming  in  force.  I  am  now  going  to  the 
head  of  the  column  to  see  what  is  passing 
and  how  affairs  are  gohig.  Had  you  not 
better  send  your  train  back?  I  will  com- 
municate with  you. 

"  F.  J.  Porter, 

"  Major-General." 

Waiving  for  the  present,  what  however 
is  most  obvious,  that  if  Porter  had  with- 
drawn to  Manassas,  (his  purpose  when  this 
note  was  written,)  the  movement  would 
have  been  within  the  discretion  vested  in 
him  by  the  joint  order,  yet  as  the  evidence 
is  clear,  that  he  did  not  so  loithdraio^  but., 
on  the  contrary,  continued  where  he  was 
in  front  of  the  enemy.,  when  the  note  was 
written,  and  until  the  morning  to  the 
thirtieth,  and  then  only  marched  under  a 
positive  order  from  Pope,  he  could  have 
been  found  guilty  of  flilling  back  or  retreat- 
ing upon  the  twenty-ninth,  only  upon  the 
hy'pothesis,  that  an  imexecvted  jpurpose  is 
the  exact  equivalent  of  an  executed  one. 
In  the  view  of  ordinary  minds,  to  do  is 
one  thing,  and  to  intend  to  do,  another—* 
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but  with  this  Court  and  Judge-Advocate, 
they  are  in  fact  and  in  law  identical,  and 
Porter  has  been  adjudged  guilty  of  dis- 
obedience, not  because  he  did  disobey, 
but  because  lie,  for  a  moment,  contem- 
plated disobedience.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  meeting  such  reasoning  tlian  to  state 
it.  Like  all  palpable  follies,  it  answers 
itself. 

The  Judge-Advocate  asserts,  however, 
that  the  purpose  to  "retreat,"  "most 
energetically,"  as  he  says  announced  in  the 
note,  "  was  promptly  carried  out  substan- 
tially if  not  to  the  letter,  because  at  between 
five  and  six  o'clock,  the  accused  was  found 
at  or  near  Bethlehem  Church,  surrounded 
by  his  troops,  whose  arms  were  stacked." 
(P.  308.)  lie  omits,  however,  to  inform 
the  President,  or  even  to  allude  to  it,  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  Morell's 
^  division,  as  proved  by  Morell  himself, 
remained  during  the  night,  and,  by  Por- 
ter's order,  where  McDowell  left  them,  in 
the  immediate  front  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
line  of  battle,  prepared  either,  to  repel  or 
attack,  as  the  occurrences  of  the  night 
might  require.  That  all  the  troops  were 
not  there,  upon  the  point  in  question, 
proves  nothing.  The  Judge-Advocate 
would  seem  to  think  that  tliere  was  a 
retreat,  if  the  whole  corps  was  not  retained 
at  the  spot — placed  in  solid  column,  stand- 
ing erect,  and  wiih  arms  at  the  shoulder. 
But  this  is  mere  fancy.  What  witness 
proved  a  retreat  in  a  military  sense?  IsTot 
one,  whilst  Morell,  Locke,  and  B.  F.  Smith 
testified  that  there  was  no  retreat,  in  fact, 
and  no  order  oiven  for  one.  Here  a^-ain 
hypothesis  is  made  to  do  more  than  take 
the  place  of  proof — it  is  used  to  supplant 
it.  The  Judge-Advocate,  conscious  that 
the  order  from  McDowell  to  Porter  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  which  Colonel  Locke  posi- 
tively swears  he  received  and  delivered 
that  afternoon,  woukl  be  a  full  justification 
for  Porter's  not  attacking  the  enemy,  as- 
sails the  witness.  This  he  does,  not  by 
calling  witnesses  to  impeach  his  character 
for  veracity,  or  in  any  other  respect,  but 
by  proving,  L,  by  McDowell,  that  he  did 
not  recollect  giving  the  order;  IL,  by  King, 
that  he  was  not  with  McDowell  (as  Locke 
had  said  he  was)  wlien  McDowell,  as 
stated  by  Locke^  gave  the  order.  The 
reviewer  says,  that  3IcDoweU  "  declared 
that  none  such  was  sent  by  him."  This  is 
not  so.  He  made  no  sucli  statement — on 
the  contrary,  he  studiously  avoided  doing 


so.  He  but  professed  not  to  reeolhi 
having  given  it.  King's  evidence  was  t 
the  same  efiect.  He  was  only  asked  b 
the  Judge- Advocate  if  he  rememhere-' 
being  with  McDowell  about  the  time  whe: ' 
Locke  testified  lie  received  the  order,  ani 
said  that  he  did  not.  And  to  anothe 
question  he  answered,  that  he  did  not  n 
member  hearing  McDowell  give  any  sue! 
order  that  day.  In  liis  case,  then,  as  ii 
McDowell's,  there  existed  but  a  want  o 
reGollection.  Is  this  to  destroy  the  evi 
denceof  a  witness  not  otherwise  impeach 
ed,  who  swears  that  the  order  was  given  ' 
As  far  as  there  is  proof,  and  as  those  wIk 
are  acquainted  with  the  parties,  know  t( 
be  the  tact,  Locke's  character  for  veracity 
is  as  perfect  as  that  of  McDowell's  oi 
King's.  Why  then  is  his  truth  assailed 
and  their  being  mistaken  even,  treated  as 
impossible  ?  King  admitted  that  he  was 
sick  on  that  day,  and  although  he  did  nqt 
state  what  his  disease  was,  yet,  as  he  said, 
he  was  too  sick  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  succeeding  day,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  his  division  to  be  led  by  Hatch ;  as 
his  loyalty  and  gallantry  are  beyond  all 
question,  his  sickness  must  have  been 
severe.  Certain  diseases  we  all  know 
(and  King's  may  have  been  of  that  kind) 
produce  listlessness  and  impair  memory. 
And  yet  on  tliis  negative  and  wholly  un- 
reliable evidence,  it  is  maintained  by  the 
Judge-Advocate,  that  no  such  order  was 
given,  and  that  Locke,  the  equal  in  virtue 
of  McDowell  and  King,  willfully  sw^ore'' 
false. 

Mistake  as  to  tlie  fact  to  wfiich  he  testi-  • 
fied  was  impossible.  If  the  order  was  not 
delivered  by  McDo\vell  to  Locke,  then  the  • 
latter  knew  it,  and  his  testimony  was- 
designedly  untrue.  But,  whether  the 
order  was  in  tact  sent  by  McDowell, 
Locke  positively  swears  he  delivered  it  to 
Porter  as  coming  from  McDowell.  No 
one  contradicts  this,  either  positively  or 
negatively.  To  receive  it  as  true,  there- 
fore,-would  seem  to  be  unavoidable;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  the  Judge-Advocate.  He 
assumes,  without  charging  it  designed 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  Locke  in  his 
statement,  that  the  order  was  sent  by 
McDowell,  and  then  maintains  that  th^i 
other  fact  proved  by  him,  the  delivery  of 
such  an  order  to  Porter,  is  to  be  rejected 
as  untrue  on  the  authority  of  the  maxim,^ 
which,  according  to  his  reading,  is  '"''falsum^ 
inwio^falsum  in  omnibus^''''  (it  should  ba 
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vjfU^s  in  uno^  falsus  in  omnibus."")  Pe- 
trous, however,  as  he  evidently  was  to 
^  peach  the  creclibihty  of  Locke,  he  could 
0,t  bring  himself  to  cliarge  hira  Avitli 
rUlful  falsehood.  And  yet  the  maxim 
^as  no  appKcatiou  to  any  other.  And  it 
applies  there,  because  in  such  a  case,  the 
■ery  ground  on  which  credit  is  given  to 
lunian  testimony  fails.  You  can  not  be 
:ertain  in  such  a  case  whether  there  is 
ruth  in  any  part  of  the  witness's  evidence. 
Having  (says  the  Judge- Advocate)  been 
liscrediied  as  laboring  under  a  complete 
niscqyprehension  in  regard  to  the  first, 
the  receiving  the  order  from  McDowell,) 
his  discredit  necessarily  attaches  to  the 
,econd,  (the  delivery  of  such  an  order  to 
orter,)  and  under  the  tnaxim  quoted.,  his 
:ntire  statement  falls  to  the  gi'ound."  (P. 
J14.) 

Alistake — "  misapprehension,"  as  to  one 
act,  the  Judge-Advocate  asserts — taints 
he  whole  evidence  of  the  witness,  and 
lei  lands  its  rejection.  It  establishes, 
,h€refore,  in  the  sense  of  the  maxim,  ac- 
io-'diug  to  his  understanding  of  it,  false- 
30cd.  If  this  was  its  true  construction,  in 
low  many  cases  could  testimony  be  of  any 
ivail  ?  What  witness  but  proves  at  times 
iO  be  mistaken,  or  to  misapprehend  some 
if  the  facts  to  which  he  testifies  ?  Human 
nemory  often  honestly  fiiils  —  is  liuman 
testimony  on  that  account  to  be  rejected  ? 
But  if  misapprehension  as  to  a  fact  legally 
and  moralK'  discredits  every  other  portion 
of  the  evidence  of  a  witness,  for  the  same 
(reason  the  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  a  legal  maxim,  would  deny  to  him  who 
entertains  it  any  legal  knowledge.  The 
misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
maxim  quoted  by  the  Judge-Advocate, 
every  student  will  see  is  clear  beyond  all 
doubt.  Its  meaning  is  stated  with  his 
accustomed  perspicuity  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  the  case  of  the  Santissima,  7 
Wheat.  338.  "Where  a  party  speaks  to 
a  fact  in  respect  to  which  he  can  not  be 
presumed  liable  to  mistake,  as  in  relation 
to  the  country  of  his  birth,  or  his  being  in 
a  vessel  on  a  particular  voyage,  or  living 
in  a  particular  place,  it  is  extremely  dith- 
cult  to  exempt  him  from  the  charge  of 
deliberate  falsehood ,'  and  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, mider  such  circwnstances.,  are  bound 
upon  principles  of  law,  and  morality,  and 
I  justice,  to  apply  the  wvuxuw  falsus  in  uno, 
1  falsus  in  onmibus.  What  ground  of 
I  judicial  belief  can  there  be  left,  when  the 


party  has  shown  such  gross  insensibility  to 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  truth  and  falsehood  ?"  But  yet 
how  unfair  it  would  be  to  deny  to  the 
Judge-Advocate  even  very  distinguished 
legal  attainments !  He  so  \Tished  to  get 
rid  of  the  fiict  fiital  to  his  immediate  pur- 
pose, the  approval  of  the  sentence  against 
Porter,  that  he  was  oblivious  for  a  moment 
of  the  true  sense  of  the  maxim  or  of  the 
moral  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

It  is  unaccountable  also  why  the  Judge- 
Advocate  did  not  call  the  President's  at. 
tention  to  the  positive  statement  by  Porter 
in  his  defense,  that  Locke  delivered  the 
order  to  him.  Did  he  doubt  Porter's 
truth  ?  Did  he  think  his  statement  false  ? 
He  could  not.  He  must  have  known,  or 
could  have  informed  himself,  that  in  the 
estimation  of  all  Avho  knew  them.  Porter, 
as  a  gentleman,  and  man  of  honor,  is  in  * 
every  respect  the  peer  of  McDowell  and 
King  and  himself.  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
suggestion,  that  Porter's  defense  is  not 
evidence.  It  is  not  legally,  but  it  is  morally. 
Locke  being  confirmed  by  Porter,  whose 
veracity  no  gentleman  will  question,  should 
have  saved  Locke  from  the  charge  of  per- 
jury, so  recklessly  made  by  the  Judge-Ad- 
vocate. 

But  the  evidence  of  Locke,  after  Mc- 
Dowell and  King  were  examined,  is  so 
clear  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  credit  it.. 
After  stating  why  he  considered  McDow- 
ell's message  to  Porter  singular  and  import- 
ant, he  said  that  on  that  account  "  it  im- 
pressed me  very  strongly  all  the  way  up  to 
the  time  that  I  gave  it  to  General  Porter." 
That  its  character  was  such  that  he  thought 
no  one  should  hear  it  but  Porter,  and  that 
he  therefore  "  delivered  it  to  hini  in  an 
under-tone,"  and  that  he  had  "  never  for- 
gotten the  messages  or  the  incidents  con- 
iiected  therewith."  He  also  described 
minutely  where  he  found  McDowell  and 
King.  At  the  time  he  knew  tlie  former  .. 
well,  but  not  the  latter.  And  in  conclusion 
Avas  asked  this  question,  "Are  you  entirely 
positive,  as  much  as  yon  can  be  of  any  fact,  ji 
that  you  did  deliver  to  General  Porter,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  Aug- 
ust, words  which  pur))orted  to  be  a  mes- 
sage from  General  McDowell,  to  the  effect 
that  General  King  was  to  be  taken  awajj 
and  that  he,  Porter,  was  to  remain  where 
he  was"  ?  and  answered  :  "I  am  rosiTivELlf 
CBfiTAiN  OF  IT."     (Pp.  223,  224.)  < 

It  is  not  thought  that  there  was  a  per* 
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son  ]■  resent  when  this  evidence  was  given, 
not  excepting  the  Judge-Advocate,  who 
did  not  fully  believe  it.  It  was  imjjossible 
to  do  otherwise.  The  manner  of  tlie  wit- 
ness, his  evident  intelligence,  the  reason 
he  assigned  for  his  conviction,  all  united  to 
cliallcnge  absolute  confidence  in  Ids  truth- 
fulness and  accuracy.  To  discredit  hhn  as 
to  the  fact  of  delivering  the  message  to 
Porter,  on  tlie  authority  of  the  legal  maxim 
quoted  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  is  as  cruel 
as  it  is  legally  absurd.  With  as  much,  in- 
deed greater  propriety,  could  the  maxim 
be  used  to  destroy  the  whole  evidence  of 
McDowell  and  King.  The  one  is  proved 
by  Locke  to  have  given  the  order,  the 
other  to  have  heard  it  given.  ISTo  fair  legal 
mind  can  doubt  this.  They  say,  they  do 
not  recollect  the  facts.  The  Judge-Advo- 
cate maintains  "  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  is  in  effect  the  same  as  posi- 
tively sv/earing  that  the  facts  did  not 
occur." 

They  then  are  found  to  have  labored 
"  under  a  complete  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  "  them,  and,  being  to  that  er- 
tent  "  discredited,"  the  discredit  neces- 
sarily attaches  to  "all  the  evidence,"  and 
under  the  maxim,  '"''falsum  in  uno^  falsiim 
in  omnibus^''''  to  use  the  Judge-Advocate's 
Latin,  4.he  entire  evidence  "  falls  to  the 
ground."  That  an  accusatiim  of  falsehood 
against  these  officers,  on  that  ground,  would 
be  most  unjust  and  disreputable  *to  hiui 
who  should  make  it,  all  will  agree,  and 
none,  it  is  supposed,  more  decidedly  than 
the  Judge-Advocate.  And  yet  such  an 
imputation  is  cast  by  him  on  Locke,  on 
that  very  ground  and  no  other.  The  topic 
is  too  unpleasant  to  be  further  considered. 
But  finally,  on  this  specification,  how  the 
Court  could  find  it  against  Porter  is  in- 
credible. It  averred  only  disobedience  of 
Pope's  joint  order. 

Whether  that  existed  or  not  was  best 
known  to  Pope.  Porter's  conduct  was  all 
before  hi  in.  He  was  informed  of  every 
thhig  that  he  had  done  under  the  joint 
order.  And  yet  with  this  information,  in 
no  part  of  his  evidence  did  he  state  or  in- 
timate that  the  order  had  not  been  obeyed. 
All  that  he  !>aid  on  the  subject,  or  that  the 
Judge-Advocate  could  induce  him  to  say, 
was  not  that  that  order  was  not  obeyed, 
but  tiie  subsequent  one  of  half-past  four  of 
that  day.  At  the  time  this  last  order  was 
received,  the  proof  is  clear  and  uncontra- 


dicted, that  Poi-ter  Avas  doing  every  thiugi 
required  by  the  joint  one. 

Neither  Pope  nor  any  other  witness  teg 
tified  to  tlie  contrary.  And  yet  the  Court 
found  the  specification  true.  Such  a  find- 
ing under  all  the  circumstances  can  serv« 
but  to  disparage  their  intelligence  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public. 

Third  Specification. — First  Charge.  : 

1 

Disobedience  of  the  half-past  four  ordeil 
of  the  twenty-ninth  of  August.     The  ordci 
was  as  follows : 

"  Headquarters  in  the  Field, 

"August  29,  1862,  4.30  P.M. 

"Ma joe-General  Porter:  Your  line  ol 
march  brings  you  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank.  I  desire  you  to  push  forward  into 
action  at  once  on  the  enemy's  flank,  and, 
if  possible,  on  his  rear,  keeping  your  right 
in  communication  with  General  Reynolds. 
The  enemy  is  massed  in  the  woods  m  front 
of  us,  but  can  be  shelled  out  as  soon  a| 
you  engage  their  flank.  Keep  heavy  rel 
serves  and  use  your  battenes — keeping 
well  closed  to  your  right  all  the  tiine.  In 
case  you  are  obliged  to  fall  back,  do  so  tO! 
your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  I 
close  communication  with  the  right  wing. 
"  John  Pope, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

I.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  ord'er  assumes 
that  Porter's  line  of  march  under  the  joint 
one  would  bring  him  "on  the  enemv'a 
right  flank." 

It  directs  him,  therefore,  when  he  geta 
on  that  flank,  to  attack  it  "  at  once,"  and 
if  possible  the  enemy's  "  rear."  To  do  this 
last,  the  flank  was  necessarily  to  be  first 
turned.  So  that  the  order  with  reference 
to  both  the  flank  and  rear  attacks,  Mas  in- 
tended to  depend  on  the  contingency  of 
Porter's  march  under  the  previous  order, 
bringing  him  "on  the  enemy's  right  flank." 
As  this,  however,  necessaiily  involved  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  march,  as  well  as  that 
of  Porter's,  and  neither  he  nor  Pope  could 
control  the  former.  Pope  could  not  have 
been  certain  when  he  issued  the  halt-|)a8t 
four  order,  that  Porter  would  be  brought 
by  the  route  he  was  pursuing  under  the 
joint  order  on  the  enemy's  right  flank 
Pope  therefore  could  not  have  designed 
(the  words  indeed   of  the  half-past  four 
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fder  n€g.itire  such  a  design)  tliat  Porter 

ks  to  attack,  unless  his  march  brought 
pi  on  that  flank  ^  of  the  enemy.  If  it 
KJiild  bring  him  on  the  enemy's  left  or 
ntre,  then  the  order  from  necessity  he- 
me inoperative. 

III.  Where  then,  pursuing  as  it  isadmit- 
d  he  did.  the  route  prescribed  by  the  joint 
der,  was  Porter's  command  when  he  re- 
ived that  of  half-past  four  ?  The  proof 
ill  one  way.  He  was  not  on  the  enemy's 
fht  flank,  but  in  his  immediate  front,  and 
lere  he  was  in  full  force.  Not  only  then 
LS  the  order  inoperative,  but  to  have  at- 
npted  in  that  position  of  his  troops  to 
ve  marched  them  toward  the  enemy's 
fht  flank  with  a  view  to  attack  that,  and, 
possible,  his  rear,  Avould  not  only  have 
led,  but  almost  certainly  have  been  fol- 
ded by  serious  if  not  fatal  consequences 
t  his  command.  What  was  the  fact  ? 
as  the  enemy  in  his  front,  and  in  force, 
len  he  received  the  half-j)ast  four  order  ? 

[.  At  what  hour  did  he  receive  it  ? 

The  Judge-Advocate  on  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  point  of  doubt,  decides  so 
to  prejudice  Porter.  The  rule  is  other- 
so  in  every  system  of  civilized  jurispru- 
Dce,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
je  in  which  it  has  been  uniformly  de- 
rted  from. 

Facts  have  not  only  been  disregarded, 
erences,  the  wildest  and  most  unchari- 
)le,  indulged  in,  but  the  best  established 
^al  principles,  without  even  a  sophistical 
ison  to  excuse  it,  totally  repudiated, 
it  when  did  Porter  in  fact  receive  the 
3er  ?  The  Judge-Advocate  admits  that 
regard  to  this,  "  there  is  a  decided  con- 
st in  the  testimony,"  He  seems  rather 
alined  to  conclude  for  himself,  that  it  was 
:eived  about  half-past  five.o' clock.  And 
suggests  that  "it  may  be  that  after 
'efully  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
3  Court  felt  that  the  explicit  and  intel- 
ent  statements  of  Captain  Pope  and  his 
ierly,  fortified  by  the  corroborative  evi- 
bce  of  Generals  Pope,  McDowell,  and 
[)berts,  were  not  overcome  by  the  opin- 
is  of  the  five  officers  examined  on  the 
Tt  of  Porter.     (P.  309.) 

But  what  is  the  evidence  ? 

4.   Captain  Pope  of  General  Pope's 


staff. — He  says  that  he  supposes  that  the 
distance  between  Pope  and  Porter, when  he 
got  from  the  former,  tlie  halfpa^^t  four 
order,  was  "  three  miles,"  and  swears  that 
it  was  in  Porter's  hands  "by  five  o'clock." 
On  cross-examination,  he  admitted  that  he 
fixed  the  hour  when  it  was  handed  to  him, 
by  Pope,  from  the  time  stated  on  tlie  fice 
of  the  order.  He  did  not  profess  other 
knowledge  of  it.  He  described  the  road 
he  took  to  get  to  Porter,  and  said  that 
he  returned  by  the  same  road.     (P.  57.) 

2.  Charles  Duffer^  the  orderly. — He  fix- 
ed the  distance  between  the  two  Generals, 
not  at  three,  but  at "  vihowt  Jive  miles,  as  near 
as  he  could  judge  from  traveling  the  road." 
This  is  the  distance  that  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate adopts,  discarding,  in  that  respect, 
what  he  calls  "  the  explicit  and  intelligent 
statement  of  Captain  Pope."  He  says  that 
Pope  "  rode  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry 
him,  and  had  but  about  five  miles  to  travel, 
and  yet,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  de- 
fense, that  he  did  not  arrive  until  sunset, 
or  half-past  six,  he  was  two  hours  on  the 
way,"  and  then  asks,  with  an  air  of  ti'iura- 
phant  logical  confidence:  "Is  it  credible 
that  a  staff-officer,  bearing  an  important 
order  in  the  midst  of  a  fiercely  contested 
battle,  would  have  traveled  at  this  rate, 
and  tins  too  when  he  was  conducted  by 
an  orderly  acquainted  with  the  road,  and 
encountered  no  obstacle  ?  Is  it  not  much 
more  probable  that  but  a  single  hour  was 
occupied,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  ar- 
rived at  half  past  five  ?  "  (P  309.)  He 
thus  rejects  as  to  the  time  of  arrival,  as 
he  had  done  as  to  distance,  Pope's  evi- 
dence, and  adopts  that  of  the  orderly,  and 
yet  tells  us,  that  the  statements  of  both, 
though  materially  conflicting,  were  adopted 
by  the  Court  as  being  "  explicit  and  intel- 
ligent." He  also  says  that  these  statements 
were  "fortified  by  the  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  Generals  Pope,  McDowell,  and 
Roberts."  How  this  could  be,  Avhen  the 
statements  were  contradictory  of  each 
other,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  comj)rehend. 
But  let  that  pass.  What  is  the  supposed 
corroborative  evidence  ? 

1.  General  Pope. — "I  know  that  an 
aid-de-camp,  riding  rapidly^  could  go 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, or  to  any  point  west  of  Manassas 
Junction,  within   an   hour,  by  going    at 
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2.  Jioberts,  the  disinterested  prosecutor 
of  Porter — lie  says  that  he  was  present 
Avhen  the  order  was  issued,  and  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  it  should  have  been  de- 
livered "  in  half  an  hour  or  less,  as  orders 
are  generally  delivered  on  such  occasions.'' 

3.  McDoi'-ell. — He  agreed  with  young 
Pope  as  to  the  time  and  place,  when  he 
says  he  saw  the  witness.  Neither  of  these 
officers  even  profess  to  know  when  the  or- 
der in  fact  was  delivered  to  Porter,  nor  at 
what  rate  of  speed  the  messenger  traveled, 
nor  the  character  of  the  road  he  passed 
over;  and  yet  their  opinions  are  gravely 
relied  upon  as  confirming  the  statements 
of  the  messenger  and  his  orderly,  although 
they  vitally  conflicted  with  each  other. 
And  their  statements  aiid  their  supposed 
corroboration  are  held  sufficient  wholly  to 
rebut  the  positive  proof  of  five  wimesses 
of  admitted  hitelligence  and  unqnestioned 
integrity,  who  were  present  when  the 
of'der  was  delivered,  and  concurred  as  to 
the  time. 

That  tills  would  be  manifestly  unreason- 
able if  tlie  evidence  of  the  two  was  the 
same,  and  if  neither  was  contradicted  in 
any  material  fact,  every  impartial  mind 
w^ill  agree.  But  in  this  instance,  it  is  the 
more  obviously  unreasonable  since  Pope 
is  contradicted  as  to  other  material  facts 
than  the  hour  at  which  he  says  he  deliv- 
ered the  order,  and,  II.,  Duifer,  the  orderly, 
disproves  the  facts  on  v.'hicli  Pope  and 
Ilol)erts,  and  the  Judge-Advocate,  base 
their  opinions.  Captain  Poj^e  stated  fi.rst, 
that  after  giving  the  order  to  Poiter,  he 
returned  by  the  same  road  by  which  he 
had  arrived ;  second,  that  no  one  pointed 
out  to  him  the  road  on  his  return,  except 
his  orderly. 

In  both  these  particulars  he  is  expressly 
cotitradicted. 

1.  By  Lieutenant  Weld. — In  his  evidence 
in  chief,  he  says,  that  he  carried,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth,  an  order 
from  Porter  to  General  Pope,  and  adds,  I 
'-'•  goi  h\\d<.  after  sundowyi — I  think  it  was 
about  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock  when  I 
got  back,  as  near  as  I  can  recolUct."  That 
General  Pope's  messenger  to  Porter  (ad- 
mitted to  be  Captain  Pope)  "  came  after- 
ward.^'  "  I  was  told  to  show  this  mes- 
senger the  direct  road  back  to  General 
Pope.  I  did  show  it  to  him,  and  described 
it,  aiid  even  drev^  or.  a  piece  of  paper  the 


road  I  had  taken,  which  I  afterward,  foun, 
out  was  not  the  direct  road  ;  there  was  , 
little  variation  in  it.  He  could  not  se 
the  road ;  he  did  not  Seem  to  understan' 
where  the  road  was,  where  it  crossed  th 
railroad.  Some  one  tlien  told  me  that 
had  better  go  and  show  him  where  ih 
road  was,  and  I  went  up  to  the  railro.-i* 
with  him,  and  pointed  out  the  road  tha 
I  had  taken."  "  He  started  on  it."  (I 
130.) 

2.  Lieutenatit  George  T.  Ingham^  Ai6 
de-Camp  to  General  Sykes. — Was  presoni 
lie  said,  when  the  order  was  delivered  t> 
Porter,  and  knew  Pope,  the  messenger, 
"  it  icas  after  sunset.^''  That  Pope  did  no 
remain  "  there  more  than  twenty  or  twen 
ty-five  minutes  at  the  outside."  That  afte 
he  had  left,  the  witness  was  sent  by  Porte 
to  recall  him.  "I  rode  on  pretty  rapidly 
and  I  found  Captain  Pope  had  got  betweei 
a  quarter  and  a  half-mile.  There  wer« 
several  officers  on  the  road,  and  I  had  t( 
ride  up  close  to  Captain  Pope  to  see  wh( 
he  was,  it  was  so  darh  at  that  time.''''  Hii 
further  stated  that  Pope,  on  starting  t( 
I'eturn,  did  not  take  "  the  Sudley  Spring: 
Road,  the  road  he  finally  took,"  but  "  Ava: 
bearing  off  down  the  railroad,  towarc 
Manassas  Junction,  and  that  he  then  tplc 
him  to  take  the  left-hand  road,  and  thai 
then  Lieutenant  Weld  (the  foi"mer  witness] 
went  down  to  the  road  with  Pope,  to  sho"\\ 
him  Avhich  road  to  take."  (P.  199.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Pope  had  sworn 
that  lie  had  returned  by  the  same  road 
that  he  had  come,  and  that  no  one  had 
pointed  out  to  him  any  other. 

3.  Major  General  Sylces. — He  was  pres- 
ent when  Captain  Pope  delivered  the  or- 
der to  Porter.  It  was  "as  near  sunset 
as  I  can  remember  ;  certainly ^  within  a; 
little  before  sunset^  or  after  sunset."     (P. 

4.  LocJce. — He  witnessed  the  delivery, 
and  said  it  was  "between  sundown  and 
dusk."     (P.  136.) 

5.  Montletli. — Was  present, knew  Pope, 
and  says  he  delivered  the  order  about 
"sundown."     (P.  127.) 

All  this  evidence,  however,  is  rejected 
by  the  Judge-Advocate,  and,  as  he  tells 
us,  by  the  Court,  although  the  witness^" 
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Avhich  the  term  is  used  by  Generals  Pope 
and  Roberts  and  the  Judge-x\dvocate,  is 
to  disregard  the  evidence  of  the  orderly. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Court,  who  alone 
examined  this  witness,  (he  was  produced 
by  the  Government,  after  Porter  had 
"  rested  his  case,")  would  hke  to  have  had 
hiui  prove  tliat  great  speed  was  used  in 
the  transmission  of  the  order,  but  in  this 
they  failed.  He  said:  ''Sometimes  we  were 
on  a  trot,  sometimes  on  a  walk,  and  some- 
times on  a  canter,  going  about  as  fast  as 
we  thought  our  horses  could  travel."  (P. 
208.)  He  w^as  then  asked :  "  How  much  of 
the  way  did  you  gallop  ?"  And  answered  : 
"•  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  We 
went  as  last  as  we  could  from  tiie  nature 
of  the  road,  and  as  we  thought  our  horses 
could  travel."  He  was  further  asked  :  "Do. 
you  remember  wdiether  you  trotted  or 
walked,  or  galloped  the  most  of  tlje  way  *?" 
and  replied":  ''  We  had  to  go  a  good  deed  of 
the  imay  quite  sloio^  on  account  of  the  road 
being  very  bad,  rough  in  j^lcices.''''  The 
Court,  unwilling  to  abandon  their  purpose, 
asked  this  additional  question  :  "  Did  you 
gallop  any  at  all?"  And  were  answered  : 
''Yes,  sir,  we  did."  I  recollect  galloping 
some^  m  other  places  w^e  had  to  go  quite 
slow.     (Pp.  209,  210.) 

The  speed,  therefore,  required,  in  the 
judgment  of  Generals  Pope  and  Roberts, 
for  Uie  delivery  of  the  order  by  live,  or 
five  and  a  half  o'clock,  w'as  not  used,  un- 
less to  travel  "  a  good  deal  of  the  way 
quite  sloiOy'^  as  proved  by  the  orderly,  and 
not  disproved  by  young  Pope,  is  to  go  with 
speed.  It  is  not  only  true,  therefore,  that 
the  preponderance  of  CA'ideuce  shows  that 
the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  order  was 
about  sunset,  but  that  there  is  not  any 
reliable  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Even, 
however,  if  the  first  part  of  the  lemark 
alone  w^as  correct,  the  Court  should  have 
found  the  fact,  that  the  delivery  was  at 
that  time.  They  had  neither  the  legal 
find    it    otherwise. 


Ire  with  Porter  when  the  order  was  de- 
3red,  saw  it  delivered,  and  concurred  in 
tiiJg  that  it  Avas  about  sundown.  Their 
fccments  are  at  least  equally  "  explicit 
I  intelligent"  as  Pope's  and  hisorderly's, 
they  are  passed  over,  and  theirs 
»pted. 

I.  Xor  does  the  corroborative  evidence 
led  n]">on  in  support  of  the  latter  amount 
my  thing.  It  consists  of  mere  opinion, 
ilst  the  rejected  evidence  was  po;;itive 
f,eMicnt  of  facts,  made  on  personal 
»wledge.  When  the  order  could  have 
n  delivered,  in  the  judgment  of  Gener- 
Pope  and  Roberts,  and  how  long  it 
aid  take  a  messenger  to  go  from  the 
fit  where  he  saw  McDowell  to  Porter's 
t,  can  be  but  mere  opinion.  General 
pe  says  an  hour^  Roberts  says  a  half- 
in  no  exigency,  does  he  fail,  the 
ige- Advocate.  But  to  carry  the  mes- 
AAithin  either  an  hour  or  half-hour, 
y  unite  in  saying  that  speed  w^as  neces- 
V.  Pope  says  it  could  be  done  within 
time  he  named,  "by  going  at  speed" — 
)erts,  in  his  "  halt-hour  or  less,  if  car- 
l  as  orders  are  generally  carried  on 
1  occasions."  Whether  it  was  in  fact 
lied  "with  speed,"  or  as  is  "generally" 
le,  neither  ventures  to  say.  The  Judge- 
vocate  presumes  "  speed,"  from  the 
racter  of  the  message.  Pie  can  not  be- 
e  it  "  credible  that  a  stafi'-officer"  could 
more  than  an  liour  in  performing  such 
iity.     In   his  view,  it  is  nothing  that 

intelligent  and  honorable  witnesses 
lar  positively  to  a  later  delivery.  He, 
IS  he  says,  the  Court,  adopts  the 
cements  of  Pope  ftnd  his  orderly,  not 
^,  not  corroborated  in  any  manner,  but 
tre>sly  contradicted  in  the  very  material 

of  the  roads  traveled  coming  or  re- 
mmg.  The  reasoning  of  the  Judge- Ad- 
ate  is,  that  the  messenger  did  what  he 
ifesses  to  have  done,  because  he  should 

re  done  it.  j  nor    moral    right   to   lincl    it 

le  also  maintains,  in  tlie  support  of  his  Where  witnesses  are  equally  intelligent 
^othesis,  that  Pope  "rode  as  fast  as  his  j  and  fair  in  character,  the  testimony  of  the 
se  could  carry  him."  How  fiist  that  !  greatest  number  is  to  prevail.  The  proba- 
5,  depended  on  the  character  of  his  horse  ]  bilities  of  mistake  (designed  mistake  in 
I  ot  his  orderly's,  and  the  nature  of  the  |  such  case  being  impossible)  are  less  hkely 
id.  To  suppose  all  horses  go  at  the  j  with  many  than  a  few.  The  Court,  con- 
le  pace,  and  that  their  speed  is  irre-  L^equently,  in  pursuing  the  course  attributed 
ctive  of  the  nature  of  the  road,  is  not  i  to  them  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  violated 
ctly  logical,  if  experience  is  to  be  con-  both  legal  and  moral  principle.  In  addi- 
^red.  And  in  this  case,  too,  to  conclude  |  tion,  however,  to  the  distinct  proof  of  the 
factual  speed  was  had  in  the  sense  in  '  five  witnesses,  which  was  made  to  yield 
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to  that  of  the  two.  though  one  of  the  two 
was  positively  contradicted,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  other  but  served  to  confirm 
that  of  the  five,  there  was  before  the 
Court,  in  regard  of  the  transmission  of 
other  orders  in  which  no  error  was  inti- 
mated, evidence  that  strongly  confirmed 
that  of  the  five.     It  is  this : 

The  important  and  urgent  order  of  three 
A.M.,  of  the  twenty-ninth,  (p.  28,)  for  the 
corps  to  mqjflch  at  dawn  of  day,  was  not 
delivered  till  six  a.m.,  (about  two  hours 
after  dawn,)  though  the  distance  was  only 
/it-e  miles.  The  one  of  seven  p.m  ,  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  (p.  154,)  not  till  eleven  p.m., 
and  another  of  four  a.m.,  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  (p.  153,)  was  also  four  hours  in 
its  delivery,  though  the  distance  was  but 
six  miles.  And  the  one  of  eight-fifty  p.m., 
of  the  twenty-ninth,  (p.  7,)  dispatched  to 
and  from  the  same  point  as  the  four-thirty 
order,  was  six  hours  and  ibrty  minutes  in 
its  delivery,  the  distance  being  but  four 
miles. 

Neither  of  the  of&cers  who  bore  those 
several  orders  were  reprimanded  by  Pope 
for  delay.  ISTor  could  they  have  been, 
justly.  The  roads  were  very  bad,  and 
comparatively  unknown,  and  the  horses 
much  broken  down  by  prior  hard  work. 
Speed,  of  course,  was  impossible.  It  can 
not  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
further. 

The  order,  then,  having  been  received 
about  sundown,  or,  as  General  Sykes  says, 
"  certainly  within  a  little  before  sunset, 
or  about  sunset," 

I.  Was  it  obeyed  ?     And 

II.  If  not,  why  not  ? 

The  proof  is  distinct,  that  the  moment 
^A  was  received,  Porter  sent  an  order  to 
Morell,  who  was  in  the  advance,  to  attack 
the  enemy. 

1.  Locke  says,  Porter  handed  me  the 
order,  and  "  very  soon  afterward  ordered 
me  to  ride  up  to  General  Morell,  and  di- 
rect him  to  move  forward  and  attack  the 
enem-3^  immediately .^  and  to  say,  that  he 
would  be  up  himself  right  after  me."  (P. 
136.) 

2.  Morell  says,  that  soon  after  sunset, 
Locke  "  came  to  me  with  an  order  from 
General  Porter  to  make  the  attack,  (he 
had  been  preparing  for  one  under  a  prior 


order.")     "I  told  him,  (and  I  think  in 
message  to  General  Porter,  I  spoke  of 
lateness  of  the  day,)  that  we  could  not 
it   before   dark."     (P.  147.)     This    or 
was    afterward,  and  in  the  judgment 
Morell,    properly,    countej-manded. 
thought   that  the    day   was   too   far 
vanced,    and    the    enemy   too    well    { 
strongly  posted  in  the  front,  and  in  ■ 
great  force  to  justify  the  attempt.     In  t 
opinion    all  the  officers  in   the    commi 
concurred.     Colonel  Marsha-il,  as  will 
seen  presently,  most  decidedly. 

The  Judge- Advocate  states,  that  " 
the  inaction "  of  Porter's  command,  £ 
by  its  "-falling  back,"  (a  charge  before 
futed,)  "the  enemy  had  been  so  far 
couraged  in  their  advance,  that  at  t 
hour,  the  front  of  (Porter's)   column  \ 
not  separated  from   the   advance    of 
rebels  by  more  than  a  mile,  or  a  mile 
a  half,"  and  that  "  little  time  therefore  v 
required  to  make  the  attack."     He  fa 
however,  to  inform  the  Pj-esident,  whf^i 
evidently  true,  that  the  joint  oider  of 
twenty-ninth  from  Pope,  was  designed 
prevent  the  junction  of  Longstreet's  cor 
supposed    to    be    twenty-four    thousai 
and  Jackson's  twenty  five  thousand.    Tl 
it  was  for  that  purpose,  that  Pope,  by  tl 
order,  imited  the  commands  of  McDow 
and  Porter.     Before  McDowell  separat 
from  Porter,  he  had  read  General  Bufor 
note  to  General  Ricketts,  as  appears  by  '. 
evidence.     (P.  83.)     That  note  was  dat 
at  half-pas^  nine  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  twen 
ninth,  and  stated  that   "  seventeen   re 
ments,  one  battery,  five  hundred  cavali 
passed  through  Gainesville  three  quart( 
of  an  hour  ago,  on  the  Centreville  ror- 
I  think  this  division  should  join  our  fore: 
now  eno;ao-ed   at   once.     Please   forwa 
this."     (PrS4.)     He   also   said   the   re. 
ments  averaged  800  men.     Buford,  at  t 
time  he  sent  this  note,  was  at  Grovetc 
about  four  miles    from  Gainei^ville.     T 
2)roof  is  most  conclusive  that  it  was  Lou 
street's  corps  that  Buford  referred  to,  ait 
that  it  Avas  that  corps  which  was  in  tli 
immediate  front  of  Porter.     If  it  was, 
is  supposed,  the  purpose  of  the  joint  ord 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  to  preve 
the  junction  of  Longstreet  and  Jackso 
by  the  blended  commands   of  McDow« 
and  Porter,  it  should  have  been  made 
that  time.    Instead  of  this,  McDowell,  wl* 
beins:  the  senior  in  rank,  had  the  contr 
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tlie  whole  force,  retired  with  his  owti 
•ps,  taking  with  him  a  division  of  Por- 
•'ti,  (King's,)  and  repaii-ed  to  a  distant 
int,  which  he  was  several  hours  in  i-each- 
^,  and  where  he  was  beyond  a  su])port- 
r  distance  from  Porter.  This  is  alluded 
under  the  present  head,  to  confirm  the 
itement  before  made,  that  prior  to  his 
thdrawing  and  reducing  by  more  than 
e  half,  the  force  which  Po])e  had  assign- 
for  the  attack,  and  leaving  Porter  with 

enemy  over  double  his  own  force  in 
mt,  he  never  gave  Porter  an  order  to 
ike  the  attack.    This  conclusion  is  neces- 
y  to  exem])t  McDowell  from  the  impu- 
lsion of  reckless  folly,  gross  military  ig- 
ifance,  and  a  disregard  of  what  he  must 
ve  known  was  the  design  of  the  Com- 
knder-in-Chief     It  was-  in  this  condition 
I  his  force,  that  Porter  received  the  order 
half-past  four.    And  as  already  appears, 
gave  orders,  without  the  least  delay,  to 
akc  the  attack,  and  abandoned  the  pur- 
ine afterwai'd,  because  of  the  approach 
night,  which  made  it,  in  the  judgment 
Morell,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  impossible 
make  an  effective  one.     It  is  asserted 

the  Judge-Advocate,  that  there  w^as 
H  an  "  earnest  or  vigorous  effort  on  the 
irt  of  (Porter)  to  obey  the  order."  Mo- 
ill  says,  as  has  been  already  seen,  that  the 
loment  he  received  Porter's  order  through 
&cke,  he  proceeded  to  place  ''the  men  in 
[)sition  to  make  the  attack."  And  Locke 
iys,  that  the  moment  Porter  received  the 
rder,  he  c^.rried  one  from  Porter  to  Mo- 
ill  to  attack,  "  at  oncey  The  Judge-Ad- 
)cate  assun)es  that  there  was  but  a  small 
rce  in  Po iter's  front,  and  rests  for  his 
isumption  principally  upon  the  testimony 
I  General  Roberts.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
I  relation  to  his  evidence,  and  to  show 
3w  totally  unwoahy  of  consideration  it 
in  this  particular,  that  he  does  not  pre- 
;nd  to  have  seen  Porter's  position  on  that 
ay,  later  than  "  ahoat  one  o'clock^  He 
>uld  not  therefore  have  seen  the  position, 
I*  had  any  information  of  the  strength  of 
le  enemy  in  Porter's  fiont,  later  than  that 
our.  Nor  does  he  pretend  to  have  been 
earer  to  it,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  than 
a  mile  and  a  half."  He  says,  too,  "I 
ould  not  see  his  command,  there  were 
''oods  intervening,"  nor  could  I  "  see  his 
nmediate  front."  (P.  215.)  And  yet, 
Ithough  it  was  literally  impossible  that  he 
ould  have  any  information  to  jiistify  it,  he 
;ives  it   as  his   opinion   that   tuere  was 


"only  a  cavalry  force  with  some  liglst  ar- 
tillery," in  Porter's  front.  And  yet,  more 
strange  is  it,  that  the  Judge- Advocate 
adopts  this  opinion  in  preference  to  the  , 
testimony  of  Major  Hyland,  attached  to 
Colonel  Marshall's  regiment  of  skirmish- 
ers, and  who  was  eight  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand yards  in  advance  of  Morell,  and  near 
the  enemy,  of  Lieut.  Stevenson,  of  Colonel 
Marshall,  Morell,  and  of  every  oilier  officer 
examined,  who  was  with  Moiell's  com- 
mand on  that  evening.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, his  criticism  upon  the  tesihnony 
of  Stevenson,  that  "  he  was  a  young  man 
with  limited  experience,"  is  amusing,  when, 
it  is  remembered  with  what  confidence  he 
relies  upon  the  testimony  and  opinion  of 
young  Pope,  Smith  the  yrderly,  and  Rob- 
erts, with  his  admitted  ignorance  of  the 
facts  upon  which  he  gives  his  opinion. 
The  reliable  evidence  upon  the  point  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Judge-Advocate  is, 
however,  conclusive. 

1.  Major  Hyland.  —  He  belonged  to 
Morell's  division,  and  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-ninth  in  "  the  front  of  it." 
That  his  regiment  was  at  the  time  "em- 
ployed as  skirmishers,"  "  from  about  one 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  until  daylight  of  the  next  dav. 
That  the  Twenty-second  Massachusetts 
and  Berdan's  sharpshooters  wei-e  placed 
on  our  left  in  the  evening."  That  the 
enemy  "  commenced  forming  between  two 
or  three  o'clock,"  in  our  front,  "there 
appeared  to  be  two  columns  of  them." 
The  witness  indicated  the  position  of  his 
regiment,  and  the  enemy  on  the  map, 
v.'hich  was  before  the  Court.  That  no 
portion  of  the  enemy  was  oi^  the  left  of 
his  regiment.  That  he  know^s  of  their 
forming  to  attack  (Porter's  force)  during 
the  day.  He  "  could  hear  the  commands 
plainly  as  if  forming  in  fine,  and  the  move- 
ments of  their  artillery  coming  into  ])nsi- 
ti(m."  On  cross-examination  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  in  answering  this  question  v^■lth 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
"  Can  you  state  how  many  thousands,  or 
divisions,  or  regiments  ?"  he  answered :  "  I 
could  not  state  the  number  of  thousands, 
or  divisions.  I  judge,  from  the  movement 
and  from  the  commands  given,  that  there 
was  a  very  large  force  indeed,  probably  a 
larger  force  than  we  had.'''  He  reported 
the  force  to  Colonel  Marshall,  his  com 
manding  officer.     He  further  stated  that 
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he  thought  it  ^'■loas  suffieieni  to  have  made 
a  successful  resistance  to  General  Porter'^s 
entire  eorpsy  Althono-h  unable  to  state 
rt-ith  accuracy  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
he  yet  added,  that  "from  what  informa- 
tion I  had,  and  from  what  I  could  get 
from  the  other  officers,  I  thought  their 
f<  )rce  was  very  heavy  indeed.  I  shoiild  think 
there  were  probably  ten  thousand  troops 
in  front  of  us.  Judghig  by  the  columns 
of  dust  that  I  also  saw  coming  from  the 
same  direction."  And  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  Court,  he  stated  that  in  his 
oi)inion  "  the  strength  of  the  enemy,"  in 
Morells  front,  Avas  increased  by  the 
"strength  of  their  position."  (Pp.  1V4- 
176.) 

2.  Steve}iso7i^  of  the  Thirteenth  New 
Yoi-k  Volunteers,  Marshall's  regiment. 
On  the  twenty-ninth,  he  went  on  horse- 
back "from  the  left  flank  of  General 
Pope's  army  to  the  position  then  occupied 
by  "  his  regiment.  That  the  distance  was 
"  between  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  three 
quarters."  That  he  was  almost  an  hour 
in  trav^eling  it,  and  reached  his  regiment 
"  between  one  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon."  That  when  he  got  there  he 
could  "  see  the  enemy ^''  and  "judge  him  to 
be  about  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand." That  he  could  "see  his  forces  of 
different  arms,  infantry  and  artillery,"  and 
could  see  that  "  he  was  receiving  reinforce- 
ments." 

3.  Colonel  E.G.  Marshall,  of  the  Thir- 
teenth New- York  Volunteers,  was  with  his 
regiment  on  duty  with  General  Moreli's  di- 
vision, on  the  twenty-ninth.  "About  one 
o'clock,  I  was  detailed  by  General  Porter 
to  go  with-my  regiment  across  an  oj^en 
country  and  a  ravine,  to  some  timber  that 
-vvas  facing  our  fine  of  battle,  and  deploy 
skirmishers  to  find  out  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  any  thing  else  th^U  I  could  find 
out  concerning  them."  They  were  "a 
very  large  for  ce^  and  they  were  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle  as  they  came  down.'"  After 
describing  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy 
approached,  and  saying  that  he  deemed  it 
so  important,  that  Morell  should  know 
their  ]josition,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
trust  his  orderlies  or  others  with  me^^sages, 
he  said  that  he  repaired  himself  to  Morell 
to  confer  with  him  "concerning  the  ene- 
my." "This  was  about  dusk."  Upon 
hearing  from  Morell,  that  he  had  orders 
from   Porter   to    attack   the   enemy,  and 


finding  that  Morell  was  much  tioil 
concerning  it,  and  that  he  "  asked  mf 
vice,"  says,  "I  told  him  by  all  me 

JS-QT  TO  ATTACK,  THAT  IT  WAS  CERTAIN^ 
STEUCTIOX   FOR   US   TO    DO  SO ;    THAT   II 

one  did  not  wish  to  go  into  that  tim 
and  attack  the  enemy.  Their  positions 
a  very  strong  one,  and  they  were  certai 
in  force  at  that  time,'  twice  as  large 
OUR  owx  force,  all  of  Gexeral  P 
TER's  CORPS."  He  also  said,  "  that  _. 
had  attacked  them,  I  felt  that  it'-^ 
CERTAij^  DESTRUCTION."  "  Afterward^ 
dark,  I  was  sent  for  by  General  Port 
and  questioned  very  stringently  with  rel 
ence  to  the  enemy;  and  my  remark^; 
him  were  the  same  as  I  am  noAV  makii 
and  as  I  made  to  General  Morell."  (1 
189,  190.) 

The  force  of  the  evidence  of  this  1: 
witness,  the  Judge- Advocate  attempts 
avoid  by  asserting,  that  he  was  "largt 
influenced  in  forming  his  opinion  from  t 
clouds  of  dust  wdiicli  (the  Judge-Advocs 
says,  not  the  witness)  may  have  arisen 
much  fi-om  the  mo^-ement  of  ambuland 
and  wagons  as  from  the  march  of  trooj 
The  witness,  in  answer  to  this  questi* 
of  the  Judge- Advocate,  "Did  you  mal 
your  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  for 
principally  from  the  extent  of  the  line 
indicated  by  the  clouds  of  dust,  or  hi 
you  other  means  than  that  of  judging  * 
said,  "  My  estimate  was  made  mostly  fro; 
the  length  of  time,  which  they  were  comir 
down^there  appeared  to  be  artillery  an 
infantry — and  the  time  that  we  were  a 
tacked,  and  also  from  what  I  had  seen  o 
the  enemy's  dust  prior  to  going  on  th: 
duty,  and  the  length  of  theirlines,  as  muc 
as  I  could  see  of  it  in  our  front." 

There  is  no  foundation,  therefore,  in  fad 
for  the  criticism  of  the  Judge-Advocate 
Of  the  intelligence,  integrity,  and  patriot 
ism  of  this  witness,  the  Judge-Advocat 
does  not   even   insinuate    a   doubt.     No 
does    he    question    his    military   capacity 
He  was  a  Captain  in  the  regular  army,  au( 
for   his   ability   and    gallantry  w^as  mad* 
Colonel  of  his  regimeu  t.    His  gallantry  wa'. 
greatly  displayed  in  the  then  recent  battle 
of  Fredericksburgh,  where  he  was  severel} 
wounded.      The    Court    repaired    to   hi«- 
chamber,  where  he  was  confined,  and  therej 
took  his  testimony.     To  discard  the  evi«; 
deuce  and  opinions  of  this  witness,  and  of 
Hylaud  and  Stevenson,  and,  to  adopt  the 
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[|^oiis  opinion  of  Roberts — ridiculous, 
cause  founded  in  ignorance,  as  he  ad- 
tted,  of  the  facts — is  an  insult  to  the 
derstanding. 

[t  being  then  clear,  that  it  would  have 
en  madness  in  Porter  to  have  attacked 
enemy,  who  were  in  his  front,  at  sun- 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  equally  clear, 
^o  have  done  so  would  not  have  been 
stmed  by  the  4.30  order,  but,  on   the 
litrary,  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
as  it  directed  him  to  attack  the  "  ene- 
s  flank,  and  if  possible,  his  rear ;"  let 
see    whether,    when    ho    received    it, 
could  have  made  such  attacks.      At 
fLt  time  there  was,  as  proved  by  Mar- 
ill,  and  the  other  witnesses  referred  to 
Porter's  front,  a  force  of  the    enemy 
ice  as   great   as   his   own.       To   have 
iched  their  flank  he  must  have  marched 
front  and  to  the  entire  distance  of  the 
emy's  line.     Their  force  consisted  of  in- 
itry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.     With  this 
ce    they   could   have    assailed   him    in 
ery  foot  of  his   progress,  and   readily 
ve  attained  a  position  in  his  own  rear, 
lich  must  have  ended,  in  all  human  pro- 
bility,  in  his  annihilation,  and  if  so,  iu 
e  destruction  or  capture  of  Pope's  array, 
it,  in  addition  to  this,  the  country  over 
lich  he  would  have  had  to  pass  was  so 
^ken  and  filled  with  ravines  and  timber, 
it  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in  the 
rkuess  which   then   prevailed,  to  have 
pved  his  infantry  in  any  thing  like  order, 
:d  utterly  impossible  to  have  moved  his 
tillery.     To  have  left  the  latter  behind 
n  would  have  subjected  it  to  certain 
pture,  and  would  have  been  a  direct  vi- 
ition  of  the  ordei-,  as  that  directed  him 
his  march  to  "  keep  heavy  reserves  and 
e  yo'ur  batteries.''^ 

The  Judge-Advocate  says,  "It  may  be 
.mitted,  and  perhaps  the  testimony  re- 
ures  the  admission  to  be  made,  that  fall- 
g  upon  the  enemy  on  the  afternoon  of 
e  twenty-ninth,  (Porter,)  would  have  en- 
imtered  both  difficulty  and  danger,"  but 
Ids  the  very  original  remark  tkit  "  difti- 
ilty  and  danger  in  time  of  war  are  daily 
id  hourly  in  the  category  of  the  soldier's 
b.  Their  presence  should  be  for  him, 
)t  a  discouragement,  but  an  inspiration. 
0  grapple  with  them  should  be  his  ambi- 
on ;  to  overcome  them,  his  glory."  (P. 
12.)  Without  meaning  to  call  into  doubt 
le  capacity  of  the  Judge-Advocate  to 
lidge  what  would  be  a  soldier's  ambition 


or  "glory"  in  such  an  exigency,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  discourteous  to  him,  to  say  that 
such  soldiers  as  Hyland,  Marshall,  Morell, 
and  Porter,  who  saw  the  difticulty  and 
danger,  are  judges  more  to  be  relied  upon. 
In  comparing  iu  this  particular  the  Judge- 
Advocate  with  Porter,  no  disparagement 
is  intended  of  the  former.  When  he  sIjaII 
have  been  in  as  many  battles — shall  have 
conducted  himself  with  as  much  skill  and 
valor — shall  have  won  the  same  giftteful 
applause — have  received  such  signal  raani- 
festations  of  approval  from  the  Govurn- 
ment — have  done  so  much  to  fill  the  whole 
measure  of  a  soldier's  ambition  and  glory, 
he  will  then,  and  not  before,  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  with  respect,  as  to  what,  in 
any  particular  instance,  should  be  a  sol- 
dier's ambition  and  glory.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, examine  Avhat  V\^as  the  extent  of  the 
"  difficulty  and  danger  "  which  the  Judge- 
Advocate  admits  to  have  existed.  In  con- 
sidering this  question,  the  Judge-Advocate 
accepts  the  least  and  rejects  the  most  sat- 
isfactory evidence.  He  relies  on  the  o])in- 
ions  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  and  Mc- 
Dowell, formed  in  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  passed  over,  or  of  the  length  of 
the  march,  and  of  the  force  of  the  enemy 
in  Porter's  front.  That  such  opinions  are 
entitled  to  no  weight,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  fair  mind.  In  a  court  of  justice, 
where  the  principles  of  evidence  are  ap- 
prehended and  impartially  applied,  they 
would  be  promptly  rejected,  and  the  coun- 
sel who  endeavored  to  maintain  them  lose 
reputation  with  the  bench  and  bar.  The 
reliable  evidence  is  this : 

1.  General  Reynolds. — He  had  passed 
over  the  country  on  the  twenty-eighth 
with  his  command,  and  says,  he  found  it 
"  so  broken,  wooded,  and  obstructed  that 
I  had  to  turn  into  a  road  leading  along 
the  railroad  from  Gainesville  to  Manassas 
Junction,  and  finally  marched  on  that 
road  in  one  column,  around  to  Bethlehem 
Church,  toward  the  old  battle-field  of 
Bull  Run,  late  in  the  evening."  That  the 
country  between  New-Market  and  Grove- 
ton  was  "  very  broken  by  ravines  and 
wooded ;  I  will  state  that  I  knoio  that 
from  having  passed  over  it  on-  horseback 
that  night.,  from  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  jSTew-Market  over  to  the  War- 
renton  Pike,  near  Groveton."  In  his  judg- 
ment, a  command  could  not  have  passed 
over  that  country  in  force,  with  artillery. 
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in  proper  order  to  face  an  enemy,  if  it  had 
to  "  move  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
an  enemy."' 

On  cross-examination  by  the  Judge- Ad- 
vocate, he  was  asked:  "Yousayihata 
command  with  artillery,  etc.,  could  not 
have  passed  over  the  country  between 
Kevv-Market  and  Groveton,  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  enemy:  was  not  the 
ground  equally  bad  for  the  enemy  as  for 
General  Porter  ?  And  if  the  enemy  could 
take  position  there,  why  could  not  Geneial 
Porter's  troops  have  taken  position  against 
them?"  And  answered:  '■'•  It  was  impos- 
sible to  manoeuvre  troops  over  that  coun- 
try.'''' They  could  take  position  there,  of 
course,  and  they  could  be  attacked  in 
position  by  troops.  But  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  got  artillery  up 
through  that  broken  country^  and  a  very 
disadvantageous  attack  vmuld  have  been 
madey  He  was  afterward  asked:  "Did 
y(m  or  not  pass  over  the  country  stretch- 
ing from  your  left  toward  General  Por- 
ter's position,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  while 
on  the  march  from  Gainesville  toward 
Manassas  Junction?"  And  answered:  ^'■JSI'ot 
with  my  command.''^  "  Did  not  the  enemy, 
in  attacking  the  left  and  rear  of  General 
Pope  on  Saturday,  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
pass  with  artillery  and  infantry  much  of 
the  country  that  General  Porter  would 
have  had  to  pass  over  on  the  twenty-ninth 
to  attack  the  right  of  the  Confederates  ?" 
He  replied  :  "  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  had 
gotten  in,  as  it  were,  between  that  broken 
country  and  our  i>osilion  on  that  day,  oc- 
cupying a  ridge  which  crossed  the  turn- 
pike there,  and  having  the  broken  country 
behind  him."  Because  I  manoeuvred  the 
day  beforCythe  twenty-ninth,  all  over,  up 
to  that  bi-oken  country,  and  got  partially 
on  that  ridge  with  one  brigade.'  The 
Court,  evidently  unwilling  to  abandon 
their  desire  to  show  that  Porter  could 
have  made  the  attack,  not  satisfied  with 
this  answei',  put  to  the  witness  this  addi- 
tional question:  "Could  so  large  a  force 
as  passed  around  your  left  on  Saturday, 
have  done  so  without  passing  over  a  long 
distance  toward  where  General  Porter 
was  ?"  And  received  this  answer :  "  He 
had  the  Warrenton  Turnpike  open  for 
him,  and  by  coming  down  that  turnpike, 
he  filed  in  oflf  that  turnpike,  as  I  supposed, 
though  at  a  difi*erent  point,  through  this 
broken  country.     He  had  that  advantage 


in  coming  down  and  occupying  this  ridg 
(Pp.  170-173.) 

2.  Morell. — This  inquiry  wa.s  made 
him  :  "  Seeing  your  own  position  and  t 
of  General  Porter's  command,  so  far 
you  knew  it,  at  the  period  of  the  daj 
question,  between  sundown  and  the  j 
of  the  evening,  and  seeing  all  that 
knew  and  believed  of  the  position  oT 
enemy  at  that  time,  please  to  st  ate  whet 
an  attack  by  General  Porter's  commj 
upon  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  eue 
at  that  time  was  possible."  And  answer 
"The  only  attack  we  could  have  madt 
that  time  would  have  been  directly 
front.  The  firing  of  which  I  spoke 
far  to  the  right,  and  at  that  time  we  co 
not  have  got  there.  The  troops  of 
enemy  in  front  of  us  were  under  cover 
the  woods.  If  we  had  moved  forward 
would  have  gone  over  this  open  spr 
where  our  men  would  have  been  expo 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  without  any  [; 
sibility  of  effectively  returning  it." 

"  Such  being  the  case  as  to  a  movem 
on  your  left  to  attack  the  enemy  by  fla 
ing  him  on  his  right,  please  to  state  whe 
er   you   could   have    passed  through 
woods  on  your  own  right  in  any  good  or. 
to  attack  the  enemy  in   that    direcuo 
"I  doubt  whether  we  could  have  got 
artillery  through,  even  by  daylight. 
might   have   passed   through   the    wO' 
with  our  infintry,  but  not  in  any  fight 
order  at  alV 

"  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  ca 
your    artillery    through    that    wood 
night?"  ''No  sir,  I  think  not."    (P.  \A 

The  force  of  this  testimony  was  not 
tempted  to  be  weakened  by  the  exami 
tiou  of  either  the  Judge-Advocate  or 
Court.      The  intelligence  of  the  witnt 
and  his  well-known  high  character,  wo 
have  rendered  such  an  effort  fruitless. 

3.  Marshall. — "  "Was  it  possible,  (he  t 
asked,)  without  the  greatest  danger, 
General  Porter  to  have  made  a  movem- 
to  his  right  to  attempt  to  reach  and 
tack  Jackson  on  his  right?"      "No  ^ 
it  was  impossible  to  have  done  so.     In 
first  place,  it  was  impracticable  to  cr 
the  country  in  that  position  during 
day.     Again,  we  would  have  been  obli* 
to  have  whipped  the  very  force  in  fr 
of  us,  large  as  it  was,  to  have  got  the 
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•d<it  was  very  doubtful  if  we  could  have 
Pne  it." 

He  also  said,  that  if  Porter  had  "  at- 
jTiptod  the  movement,"  the  enemy 
ivonld  have  attacked  our  flank."  The 
idge- Advocate  did  not  think  it  prudent 

examine  the  witness  at  all  upon  the 
int,  but  the  Court  were  less  cautious. 
ey  asked  whether,  "from  the  position 

the  forces,  both  those  of  the  enemy 
'd  our  own,  would  the  march  of  General 
n'ter,  to  reach  the  right  flank  of  Jack- 
D,  have  been  direct  or  circuitous?"  And 
>re  answered : 

"  Tt  looickl  have  been  circuitous^  through 
broken  country.  If  he  had  endeavored 
go  the  most  direct  route,  it  would  have 
en  through  a  broken  country.  But  I 
I'not  conceive  that  it  \\?i.'&  practicable  for 
11  to  have  gone  that  route.  I  think  that 
order  to  have  acted  upon  the  enemy  he 
mid  have  had  to  go  back  the  same  route 
)  took  the  next  morning  in  retreating." 
STot  practicable,  (the'  Court  further  in- 
ired,)  because  of  the  character  of  the 
untry  or  the  position  of  the  enemy  ?" 
id  were  answered : 

"Because  of  the  broken  country;  it 
IS  rocky,  and  then  a  part  of  it  was  very 
avily  timbe'.-ed,  and  it  would  have  been 
vpracticable  to  have  carried  artillery 
rough  there.,  besides  being  fired  upon 
d  met  by  the  enemy  in  our  front." 
|).  191-193.) 

There  was  other  testimony  to  the  same 
'ect,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  in 
tail.  It  is  submitted  with  pei-fect  confi- 
nce  that  this  evidence  is  conclusive  to 
ow  that  the  order  of  4.30,  which  alone 
rms  the  subject  of  this  specification, 
uld  not  have  been,  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
ived, executed.  In  this  opinion,  all  of 
orters  officers  loho  were  acquainted  with 
e  condAt'on  of  things  concurred.  Under 
igse  ciicumstances,  if  Porter  had  made 
e  attempt  to  execute  the  order,  and  had 
len,  as  lie  certainly  would  have  been  ac- 
rding  to  this  testimony,  defeated  with 
•eat,  if  not  total  loss,  he  would  have  com- 
itted  a  most  serious  military  ofiense,  for 
fiich  he  should  have  been,  and  no  doubt 
ould  have  been,  held  responsible  and  se- 
(i*ely  punished.  If  that  had  occurred, 
0,  judging  from  the  treatment  he  hns  re- 
ived, no  one  can  doubt  thnt  the  failure 
'Pope's  campaign  would  have  been  attri- 
ited  to  such  rash  and  unrailitary  conduct. 


I  How  ridiculous  it  is  to  reject  the  eyi- 
dence  of  the  above-named  officers;  and 
how  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  a 
reader,  to  ask  him  to  pat  faith  in  the 
opinions,  not  statements  of  facts,  of  Smith 
and  McDowell,  given  in  admitted  igno- 
rance of  the  facts  which  rendered  a  con> 
pliance  with  the  order  impracticable 
Smith's  opinion  is  based,  as  he  states, 
"on  the  fact  that  that  portion  of  the 
country  over  which  (as  he  understood  it) 
the  corps  of  (Portei-)  would  have  moved 
upon  the  enemy,  "  loas  sufficiently  practi- 
cable to  enable  the  enemy.,  as  they  did.,  to 
make  a  similar  movement  on  our  left  on 
the  next  day.''''  (P.  77.)  The  Italics  are 
the  Judge-Advocate's,  Not  only  did  he 
omit  to  imform  the  President,  what  in 
fairness  he  should  have  done,  of  the  evi- 
dence here  given,  but  to  advise  him  that 
the  fact  on  which  Smith's  opinion  was 
formed,  was  not  true.  That  Reynolds  had 
proved  that  the  enemy's  movement  on»the 
thirtieth  teas  not  over  the  ground  which 
Porter  must  have  passed  on  the  tioenty- 
ninth  to  have  attacked  their  right  flank. 
And  McDowell's  opinion  was  based  upon 
the  same  misapprehension,  and  only  upon 
what  (as  he  said)  was  his  "knowledge  of 
the  country,  derived  principally  from  hav- 
ing gone  over  the  railroad  from  Manassas 
to  Gainesville  in  a  car,  or  on  a  locomotive, 
which  gave  rae  but  little  idea  of  it,  as  I 
was  engaged  whilst  going  over  with  mat- 
tors  which  prevented  my  paying  attention 
to  the  country."  And  upon  several  other 
facts,  for  the  most  part  immaterial,  and 
unknown  to  him  except  upon  hearsay. 
(P.  93.)  The  Judge-Advocate  seeks  to 
aggravate  Porter's  supposed  ofifeijse  by 
stating  with  entire  contidence^«that  if  the 
order  had  been  obeyed  it  "  would  have 
secured  a  triumph  for  our  arms,  and  not 
only  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  forces, 
but  probably  the  destruction  or  capture 
of  Jackson's  army."  He  states  that  this 
would  have  been  the  result  if  a  vigorous 
attack  hac^  been  made  by  Porter  "  at  any- 
time between  twelve  o'clock,  when  the 
battle  (between  Pope  and  the  enemy) 
began,  and  dark,  when  it  closed."  And 
for  this  he  refers  to  the  opinions  of  Pope, 
McDowell,  Roberts,  and  Smith,  "all  of 
whom  participated  in  the  engagement, 
and  were  well  qualified  to  judge."  This 
confidence  is  somewhat  amusing,  when  i( 
is  remembered  that  Pope  and  McDowell 
never  achieved  a  victory,  Roberts  no  on^ 
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thought  could  ever  achieve  One,  and  Smith 
■was  a  volunteer  of  but  a  few  months'  stand- 
ing, and  never  before  under  fire. 

But,  waiving  this,  how  totally  immate- 
rial are  those  opinions  when  the  proof  is 
clear  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  that 
the  attack  directed  by  the  order,  when 
that  was  received,  could  not  have  been 
made,  and  when  there  was  no  prior  order 
stated  in  this  specification,  or  either  of  the 
other  two  under  the  first  charge,  directing 
an  attack  to  be  made  at  all. 

First,  Second,  axd  Third  Specipication 
OF  THE  Second  Charge. 

These  will  be  considered  together. 
They  are  framed  under  the  fifty-second 
Article  of  TVar,  which  embraces  "  misbe- 
havior before  the  enemy."  They  charge 
Porter  with  such  misbehavior  on  the 
twenty-ninth.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
concedes  that  there  was  no  order  from 
Pope  to  make  an  attack  on  that  day.  This 
charge  has  been  substantially  anticipated. 
It  has  been  proved  conclusively,  that  no 
attack  could  have  been  made,  except  with 
the  almost  certain  result  of  serious  defeat, 
if  not  destruction.  Either  of  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  Pope.  Nor  is  the  fact 
true  upon  which  the  Judge- Advocate  re- 
lies, that  during  the  time  from  twelve 
o'clock  to  sunset  on  that  day,  a  severe 
battle  was  raging  between  the  rest  of 
Pope's  command  and  the  enemy,  within 
the  hearing  of  Porter.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ofiicers,  all  of  them  who  were  with 
Porter,  agreed  in  stating  that  the  battle 
appeared  to  be  mamly  with  artillery,  and 
at  some  miles  from  his  position.  That 
Porter  had^o  reason  to  believe,  and  did 
not  believe  that  an  attack  by  him  was  ne- 
cessary for  Pope's  safety  or  success,  ap- 
pears by  his  order  to  Morell,  brought  out 
on  the  cross-examination  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  and  received  about  sunset,  or  a 
little  before  sunset.  (P.  150.)  That  order 
informed  Morell,  "  the  battle  works  well 
on  our  rights  and  the  eneiny  ai^e  said  to  be 
retiring  up  the  pike.'''' 

This  reply  has  assumed  dimensions 
greater  tjian  was  anticipated.  It  was 
found  unavoidable  however,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  in  detail  many  portions 
of  the  evidence.  The  object  of  the  writer 
was  to  expose  the  injustice  done  Porter 
by  the  Judge-Advocate — to  rescue  him 
froon  the  influence   of  the   reputation  of 


that  office'  and  tc  demonstrate  tb^t 
public  the  gross  wrong  done  him  byi  t 
Court,  and  unconsciously,  as  is  thoUgl 
from  misplaced  confidence,  by  the  Pr€ 
dent.  In  this  he  can  not  have  failed.  ] 
thinks  that  in  the  public  judgment,  wh 
the  case  is  fully  understood,  the  finding 
the  Court  will  be  considered  to  be  withb 
explanation,  except  upon  the  ground 
mental  imbecility  or  blinding  prejudii 
The  first  certainly  did  not  exist.  The  1; 
ter  is  believed  to  be  established. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  this  last  cone) 
sion,  one  which  the  Judge-Advocate  a 
pears  to  have  anticipated,  he  ventuf 
(and  in  so  doing,  greatly  compromises  1 
legal  reputation)  to  say : "  It  is  not  belie vl 
that  there  remains  upon  the  Record 
single  ruling  of  the  Court  to  which  excf 
tion  could  be  seriously  taken."  Tho 
rulings  are  on  pages  17,  21,  24,  39,  41, 
71,  96,  214,  221. 

There  were  several  others  which  Portei 
counsel  considered  erroneous,  but  omitt 
to  except  to  them,  in  order  to  save  tin 
and  from  their  then  having  no  hope,  til 
any  thing  they  eould  say,  would  chan 
the  rulings.  These  involve  two  propo 
tions — first,  whether  it  is  competent  for 
witness  to  state  his  opinion  upon  t 
meaning  of  orders  written  or  verbal ;  ai 
second,  whether,  when  the  prosecutio' 
with  a  view  to  show  the  alleged  crimiD 
animus  of  Porter,  had  given  in  evidei^ 
his  telegrams  and  conduct,  on  tliQ  twent 
seventh,  tw^enty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  an 
thirtieth  of  August,  it  was  not  competei 
to  Porter,  in  order  to  disprove  such  an 
mus^  and  to  show  his  loyalty  and  his  d 
termination  to  do  his  full  duty  before  ge 
ting,  and  after  coming  under  Pope's  coi 
mand,  to  offer  in  evidence  his  telegrarai 
and  conduct  on  the  twenty-fifth,  twent 
sixth,  thirty-first  of  August,  and  the  firs 
second,  and  third  of  SeptemlDcr  telegram 
constituting  a  series,  of  which  those  offere 
by  the  prosecution,  were  a  part. 

I.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  if  a  » 
cision  on  this  head  was  correct,  whic 
either  admitted  or  rejected  the  evideno 
all  will  agree,  that  to  admit  it  in  some  ii 
stances,  and  reject  it  in  others,  can  not  bi 
be  erroneous.  And  that  is  just  what  w2 
done  by  the  Court.  When  Porter  aske 
the  opinion  of  a  -s^itness,  the  question  wa 
objected  to  and  overruled.  When  th 
Judge-Advocate,  or  any  member   of  th 
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asked  such  a  question,  though  ob- 
to  by  Porter,  because  the  same 
•ivilege  was  not  allowed  hhn,  the  ob- 
ption  was  overruled,  and  the  evidence 
ceived.  The  Record  will  show  that  this 
as  uniformly  the  case.  Its  evident  par- 
ality  and  palpable  injustice  render  further 
marks  unnecessary. 

H.  To  exclude  statements  and  conduct 
ade  and  occurring  a  day  or  two  before 
d  after  the  date  of  those  rehed  upon  to 
itablish  Porter's  criminal  animus  when 
fered  to  explain  the  latter,  and  to  disprove 
Lch  cmimus,  is  an  error  so  gross,  that  it 
amazing  how  the  Court,  though  not 
iwyers,  could  have  fallen  into  it,  and  more 
aazing  how  the  Judge-Advocate  could 
,nction  it.  The  admissibility  of  the  evi 
nee  is  proved,  clearly,  it  is  thought,  in 
prter's  protest.  Appendix  Xo.  1. 
J3ut  notwithstanding  the  findmg  and 
Sptence  of  the  Court,  and  its  approval, 
id  the  malignant  and  bitter  assaults  upon 
it,  before  and  since,  Porter  will  stand 
iharraed  through  the  potent  power  of 
uth  and  the  public  judgment.  The  latter 
^^er  cheers  the  patriot,  and  sooner  or  later 
ustrates  the  aim  of  the  demagogue,  and 
[ilsies  the  arm  of  the  traitor.  In  addi- 
pn,  too,  to  this  support,  he  possesses  in 
mself  one  even  yet  more  potential.  He 
I  self-sustained  in  the  consciousness  of  in- 
jcence,  and  conviction  of  duty  fully  per- 
rmed. 

j  "What  shield  against  injustice  is  more  in- 
ilnerable  ?  It  abides  with  the  injured  at 
1  times  and  everywhere  ;  consoles  him 
.  adversity — enhances  his  prosperity.  It 
an  adjunct  to  truth  and  justice,  an  anti- 
ote  to  falsehood  and  calumny,  and  in  the 
id  is  certain  to  bring  their  authors  before 

fe  public  in  full  reUef,  to  be  the  scorn  or 
e  jest  of  the  honest. 
]  The  friends  of  Porter,  therefore,  need 
ft '1  no  further  concern  for  him.  He  and 
jis  accusers  stand  for  judgment  before  a 
ast  and  enlightened  tribunal,  .and  what 
kir  mind  can  doubt  the  issue? 

But  we  must  all  feel  deep  solicitude  for 
be  country,  now  passing  through  a  dread- 
pi  crisis.  No  people  was  ever  subjected 
b  a  more  perilous  one.  But  this  solici- 
ude  is  not;  because  we  doubt  the  result, 
\  the  Government  is  true  to  its  own  duty, 
f  it  is,  the  danger  will  soon  be  over,  and 
rho  can  doubt  that  it  will  be?  If  keeping 
I  single  eyj  to  the  extinction  of  the  re- 


bellion in  conducting  the  war,  they  dis- 
card mere  party,  cast  off  intrusive  and 
ignorant  politicians,  observe  in  the  loyal 
States,  where  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice is  unobstructed,  all  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  recognize 
every  individual  right,  regard  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  (a  freedom  which 
the  people  will  never  suffer  to  be  impair- 
ed,) restrain  the  excessive  enthusiasm  or 
madness  of  misjudging  officers,  instruct 
them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  war  with  the 
rebel  enemy  alone,  and  to  observe  in  so 
doing  all  the  humane  rules  of  the  modern 
laws  of  war,  suffering  no  harm  to  be  done 
to  private  property,  nor  the  ajDpropria- 
tion  of  it  for  other  than  military  purposes, 
cease  to  foster  the  incompetent,  and  in  an 
enlarged  and  enhghtened  statemanship, 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  olive-branch 
of  forgiveness,  conciliation,  and  compro- 
mise in  the  other,  (the  enemies  are  our 
brothers,  and  we  but*  seek  to  bring  them, 
back  to  the  common  household,)  all  will 
ere  long  be  well  again.  The  rebellion  now 
so  shaking  the  land,  like  as 

"  Ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  heaving  on  tempest's  wing, 
It  breaks  upon  the  shore,"  i'*.    v/ij 

will  have  subsided,  and  before  the  histo- 
rian shall  have  written  its  history,  even 
its  vast  wrecks  of  material  wealth,  and  its 
vaster  and  more  distressing  wrecks  of 
former  harmony  and  affection,  will  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  magnitude  and  uni- 
versality of  the  blessings  in  which  the 
whole  land  will  then  be  rejoicing. 

Nor  portentous  of  destruction  as  is  the 
black  cloud  that  lowers  over  us  is  there 
serious  ground  for  despondency,  much 
less  despair.  A  beneficent  Providence 
can  not  design  so  to  affect  us,  and, 
through  us,  the  world.  Great  as  our 
national  sins  may  have  been,  and  deserv- 
ing of  punishment,  as  they  no  doubt  are, 
it  can  not  be  that  such  a  Being  will  strike 
a  nation  like  ours  out  of  existence.  Pro- 
tected and  regulated  freedom  is  so  im- 
portant to  human  happiness,  that,  if  we 
may,  with  reverence,  speculate  on  such  a 
subject,  it  must  be  within  the  scope  of 
Heaven's  design  to  secure  it  to  all.  And 
in  the  past  what  has  contributed  more  to 
that  result  than  our  example  ?  "With  in- 
stitutions resting  as  their  sole  foundation 
on  individual  hberty,  we  have  by  its  in- 
herent and  almost  magic  power  prospered 
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as  never  people  prospered  before ;  so  iin- 
examj^led  and  striking  lias  this  been,  that 
all  nations  looked  al  ns  with  wonder — the 
rulers  of  some  with  envy — the  oppressed, 
everywhere,  with  hope  and  gratitndo.  Is 
such  an  example  to  end  forever  ?  Believe 
it  not.  If,  however,  in  the  inscrutable  dis- 
positions of  Heaven,  it  is  so  to  be,  and  we 
are  hereafter  to  live  but  in  memory,  of 
one  thing  we  may  i'6st  assured,  that' that 
dire  calamity  will  not  be  caused  by  the 
fulfillment  of  the  object  of  this  rebellion. 
That  object,  even  ostentatiously  and 
shamelessly  avot^^ed,  is  not-  to  vindicate 
and  maintain  freedom,  nor  even  to  rescue 
human  slavery  as  it  at  present  exists,  in 
some  of  the  Stafes,  fi-oni  the  hazard  of  a 
possible  early  overthrow,  but  to  extend 
and  perpetnate  it  through  all  time.  In  the 
very  City  and  State  of  Iheir  nativity,  and 
which  for  so  many  years  were  guided, 
benefited,  and  honored  by  the  wisdom 
and  presence  of  Ma'son,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Marshall,  and  Washington,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  doctrines  which  they  inculcated, 
and  shocking  the  wOrld  by  their  astound- 
ing and  iniquitous  degenerac}^,  it  is  pro- 
claimed, without  rebuke,  and  no  doubt  by 
the  authority  of  him  who  sacrilegiously 
holds  out  Washington  as  his  model,  that 
the  main  object  of  the  rebellion  is  to  es- 
tablish a  Confederacy  which  will  be  "a 

DISTIN"CT  REACTION  AGAINST  THE  WHOLE 
COURSE  OF  THE  MISTAKEN  CIVILIZATION  OF 

THE  AGE."  "That  for  liberty,  equal- 
ity, AND  PR^TERNFTY  THEY  HAVE  DELIB- 
ERATELY SUBSTITUTED  SLAVERY,  SUBORDI- 
NATION, AND  GOVERNMENT.  ThAT  HOW- 
EVER AMONG  EQUALS  EQUALITY  IS  RIGHT, 
AMONG  THOSE  WHO  NATURALLY  ARE  UN- 
EQUAL EQUALITY  IS  CHAOS."  "  ThAT 
THERE  ARE  SLAVE  RACES  BORN  TO  SERVE, 
MASTER   RACES  BORN    TO    GOVERN."        Such 

are  tlie  fundamental  principles  (Avhat  a 
profanation  of  the  term !)  which,  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  universe  of  man, 
they  say :  "  We  inherit  from  the  ancit^nt 
world,  which  we  lifted  up  in  the  face  of 
a  perverse  generation,  that  has  forgotten 
the  wisdom  of  its  fathers."  (Spirits  of 
the  great  departed,  let  us  hope  that  you 
do  not  h^r  the  vile  calumny!)  "Bv 
these  principles  we  live,  and  by  their  de- 
fense we  have  shown  ourselves  readv  to 
die ;  reverently  we  feel  that  our  Confede- 
racy is  a  God-sent  missionary  to  the  na- 


tions  with  gre^lt  truths  to  preach."    "  ^^ 
who  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.'^*  .' 

No,  no.  Through  such  an  instrunyc 
tality  God  will  never  woi-k  our  destructic 
He  libels  Deity  who  for  a  moment  cred 
it.  An  honest  man  might  as  soon  be  si 
pected  of  effecting  an  end  by  fi-aud,  pc 
jury,  or  murder. 

There  is  then  no  reason  for  despa 
The  rebellion  will  not  triumph.  Its  fa 
is  already  sealed.  The  lamentations  ov 
its  anticipated  early  death  are  heard  in  tl 
waiHngs  of  the  conspirators.  The  muc 
boasted  army  of  Lee  has  been  arrested 
its  recent  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pen 
sylvania  by  the  unsurpassed  bravery 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  handled  wi 
consummate  skill  by  3Ieade,  the  gentl 
man  and  soldier,  and  driven  back,'  wii 
terrific  slaughter,  to  its  own  impoverish( 
and  desolated  Virginia,  stealing  away"; 
night,  under  the  cover  of  darkness  an 
storm,  in  the  demoralizing  fear  that  i\ 
arm  of  the  Union  was  approaching  uttej-1 
to  crush  them.  Yicksburgli  and  Po 
Hudson  have  fallen,  and  the  States  '< 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentuckv,  Westei 
Virgmia,  Maryland,  and  Mississippi,  ai 
ours,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  knows  li 
standard  but  the  Stai-s  and  Stripes.  Ti 
very  leader  of  the  conspiring  band,  fc 
years  the  plotters  of  the  treason,  is  losin 
heart.  In  the  beginning  of  his  wicke 
career,  he  ridiculed  the  power  of  the  loy; 
States,  and  vauutiugly  threatened  ther 
with  the  feeling  of  "  Southern  steel"  an 
"  the  smell  of  Southern  powder."  Now 
he  stands  conscience-stricken  and  appallec 
He  sees,  and  well  he  may,  the  finger  c 
God  in  their  dreadful  reverses,  and  call 
upon  his  deluded  and  ruined  followers  " 
unite  in  prayer  and  humble  submissioi 
under  God's  chastening  hand."  He  telli 
them  that  they  are  to  attribute  their  trial 
and  afflictions  to  their  forgetful ness  o 
Him,  and  to  their  "  love  of  lucre,"  (whi 
an  admission  for  proud  chivalry  !)  whic 
had  "  eaten  like  a  gangrene  into  the  verj 
lieart  of  the  land,  converting  too  many  d: 
them  into  worshipers  of  gain,  and  I'ender 
ing  them  unmindful  op  their  duty  t(; 

THEIR    COUNTRY,    TO    THEIR    FELLOW-MEISL" 
AND  TO  TH'EIR  GoD."  f 

To  their  country !     How  could  he  hayii 

*  See  Richmond  Examiner^  May,  1863. 
f  Davis's  Fast-day  Proelamation  of  the  25th  of  Juiyi 
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rer  even  drearaed  that  forgetfulness  of ! 

ity  to  country,  to  fellow-man,  and  God 

oiild  not  meet  with  the  chastening  hnnd 

heaven  ?  Davis,  the  educated  and  often 
;)nored  child  of  the  Union,  over  and  over 
jain  pledged  by  solemn  oath  to  support 

is  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  guilt 
'  oaths  violated  and  duty  to  country  for- 
itten,  and  on  his  knees  implores  the  for- 
veness  of  Omnipotence.  What  stronger 
fidence  could  there  be  that  despair  of  j 
iccess  of  his  criminal  career  now  tills  his  ' 
pry  soul  ? 

It  has,  too,  in  its  very  form  of  govern- 
ent,  the  seed  of  its  own  certain  dissolution  j 
secession  is  made  the  vital  principle  of 
;  organism,  i^o  government  is  certain 
"  living  a  day,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
Ttain  of  a  speedy  death  under  such 
ironic  and  ever  active  disease.  Whilst 
defies  cure,  it  is  certain,  sooner  'or  later, 

produce  death.  And. before  a  single 
ition  has  recognized  its  legitimate  ex- 
tence,  the  disease  has  manifested  its  fatal 


nature.  Georgia  and  North-Car olika 
have  already  disputed  the  Confederate 
authority,  and  threatened  withdrawal  un- 
der the  acknowledged  theory  of  secession. 
So  alarming  has  the  threat  become,  and  so 
obviously  fatal  to  the  Confederacy,  that 
notwithstanding  its  constitutional  recog- 
nition of  the  right,  it  has  been  denied  in 
serious  debate  in  their  Congress,  and  the 
insubordinate  members  menaced  witli  the 
exertion  of  the  central  military  power. 
Our  own  downflill  then,  if  ever,  is  not  to 
be  now.  The  rebellion  will  be  put  down. 
If  not  by  force,  as  it  may  be,  if  our  rulers 
are  equal  to  the  emei-gency,  and  as  it  is 
believed  it  will  be,  it  will  fall  through  the 
very  feebleness  of  its  form  of  government- 
Fali  it  will.  Fall  it  must,  and  the  United 
States  be  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  our  fathers  left  it.  A  nation  of 
which  its  citizens  can  speak  with  an  honest 
pride  as  being  destined  to  make  "the 
world  its  debtor  by  its  discoveries  of  truth 
and  example  of  virtuous  freedom." 


APPENDIX 


'    Washington,  D.  C,  December  2G,  1862. 

"With  all  proper  respect  for  the  ruling  of  the 
ourt  on  "Wednesday,  refusing  the  accused  the 
ght  to  give  in  evidence  the  telegrams  and  mes- 
iges  he  then  offered,  dated  before  and  after 
ie  twenty-ninth  of  August,  (that  is  to  say, 
ioiu  August  twenty-second  to  September  first, 
362,)  he  begs  leave  to  enter  on  its  proceedings 
?iis  protest. 

The  accused  is  charged,  among  other  things, 
ith  having  disobe3-ed  the  several  orders  stated 
I  the  specifications  of  the  twenty-seventh  Au- 
ist,  1862,  twenty-ninth  August,  1862,  (4.30 
M.,)  and  twenty-ninth  August,  1862,  (8.50 
iM.,)  and  the  prosecution  has  endeavored  to 
rove  that  such  dicobedience  M'as  by  design, 
ecause  of  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
moused  not  only  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
1  command  in  the  existing  campaign,  but  to 
ijl  in  his  duty  in  that  regard. 

"With  this  view,  certain  papers,  being  a  part 
i  the  same  series  of  telegrams  with  those  re- 
ected,  were  offered  by  tiie  Judge-Advocate, 
tOt  objected  to  by  the  accuseii,  when  the  pur- 
lose  for  which  they  were  ofl'ered  was  stated, 
nd  received  by  the  Court. 

And  with  the  same  object  the  opinions  of  the 


witnesses,  Roberts  and  Smith,  founded,  as  they 
said,  on  what  they  represent  to  be  the  manner 
and  conversation  of  the  accused,  and  also  on 
what  the  first  said  he  heard  from  another  that 
the  accused  would  fail  the  Commander-in-Chief 

In  the  words  of  the  Judge-Advocate,  this  evi- 
dence was  produced  to  show  the  animus  of  the 
accused  toward  his  chief,  and  in  that  aspect  was 
admitted  by  the  Court.  The  accused  respect- 
full}"  maintains,  that  if  evidence  of  that  descrip- 
tion, for  such  a  purpose,  be  admissible,  (as  he 
concedes  it  is,)  it  is  equally  admissible,  and  is 
his  right,  to  show  by  his  conduct  just  before, 
at,  and  after  he  came  under  the  command  of 
General  Pope,  by  what  he  did  and  by  what  he 
said,  orally  or  in  writing,  that  the  asserted  pur 
pose — the  alleged  andlus — is  wholly  untrue 
but  that,  on  the  conti-ary,  his  real  purpose — ^iiis 
real  animus^'—h-om.  the  first  to  the  last,  was  to 
do  his  whole  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
and  render  his  General  and  his  country  all  the 
aid  in  his  power. 

If  the  prosecution  had  contented  itself  with 
exhibiting  the  orders  in  the  specififi^tions  which 
he  is  said  to  have  disobeyed,  and  given  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  disobedience,  the  accused  is  ad- 
vised that,  even  then,  the  proof  which  the  Court 
has  ruled  out  should  have  been  received.  But 
when,  not  content  with  that  course,  it  has  at- 
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tempted  to  prove  his  mental  purpose — to  fath- 
om his  mind  —  to  show  that  from  personal 
grudge  to  his  General,  or  other  cause,  he  de- 
signedl}^  disobeyed  such  orders,  he  is  advised 
that  the  evidence  rejected  is  clearlj^  admissible. 
The  geiieral  rules  of  evidence  are  the  same  in 
Courts-Martial  as  in  other  Coui-ts.  They  are 
based  on  principles  of  universal  application, 
and  which,  as  experience  has  demonstrated,  are 
best  calculated  to  asccrtaiji  the  truth.  One  of 
these,  as  well  settled  as  any  known  to  the  law, 
is,  that  where  a  mental  intent  with  which  an  act 
is  done  is  in  issue,  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
the  part}''  a  few  days  before,  at,  or  a  few  days 
after  the  time  when  the  intent  is  charged  to 
have  existed,  bearing  on  such  intent,  may  be 
given  in  evidence  by  either  party.  This  is  a 
familiar  rule  in  cases,  among  others,  of  acts  of 
alleged  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  change  of  re- 
sidence, and  of  many  acts  of  alleged  fraud.  In 
the  first,  whether  the  act  charged  as  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  is  one  or  not,  often  depends  on  the 
intent  with  which  it  is  done;  and  what  the 
party  did  before  or  after  is  constantly  admitted 
as  Icgitimat'ely  illustrating  the  actual  intent. 

In  the  second^  Whether  a  man  has  changed 
his  residence  often,  also  depends  on  intent. 
He  ma}'  have  removed,  to  remain  permanently 
or  temporarily ;  and  what  he  has  done  or  said 
before  and  after  removing  is  allowed  to  prove 
or  disprove  intent. 

In  the  thirds  Whether  the  imputed  fraud  was 
perpetrated  or  not,  often  depends  on  intent  un- 
explained. The  mere  act  itself  may  appear 
criminal  or  innocent.  It  is  the  purpose  which 
gives  it  its  actual  character,  and  this  purpose 
may  be  shown  by  either  party,  by  acts  and 
declarations  of  the  person  charged  before  and 
after  the  period  of  the  impeached  act.  This 
principle,  I  am  advised,  is  fully  settled,  not 
only  in  all  the  elementary  writers  on  evidence, 
but  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in,  among  other  cases,  that  of  Wood  vs.  United 
States.     (16  Peters,  362.) 

And  it  is  respectfully  hoped  that  the  Court 
will,  on  further  consideration,  see  the  justice 
of  the  rule.     Its  justice  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  this  instance:   the  accused  is  charged  with 
the  distionorable,  traitorous  purpose  of  having 
isregarded  the  orders  of  his  Chief,  to  gratify 
me    supposed    personal   dissatisfaction    with 
m,  wholly  reckless  of  its  consequences  to  his 
untry.      Jle  is  charged  with  having  caused 
e  defeat  of  our  arms,  and  hazarded  the  safety 
of  the  Capitol,   under  the  same  degrading  im- 
pulse.    One  of  the  witnesses  has  sworn,  with- 
out objection  from  the  Judge-Advocate  or  the 
Court,    that   a   deceased   officer   of    chivalrous 
character  and  spotless  patriotism  had  declared 
to  him,  before  the  date  of  either  of  the  orders, 
that  the  accused  would  fail  his  Chief.     Another 
has  stated,  also  without  objection,  that  his  con- 
duct and  manner  in   his  presence  were  such 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and 


that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  human  laws  pre* 
vented  his  killing  the  accused  on  the  spoW 
This  evidence  was  offered  and  received  to  show 
his  animus — his  intent.  Proudly  conscious  t^ 
his  innocence,  and  knowing  the  baseness  of  the 
calumny,  he  did  not  object  to  its  introduction^! 
being  perfectly  willing  to  let  it  all  go  for  whfti 
it  is  worth.  But  to  deny  him  the  right,  after 
it  is  received  by  the  Court,  to  meet  it  by  prov- 
ing what  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  it — acta 
of  duty  about  the  same  period,  orders,  and  mes- 
sages, having  no  possible  purpose  but  a  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  to  his  Chief  and  his  country 
— it  is  submitted  is  a  violation  of  the  rule  of 
evidence,  and  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  vei'y  best 
and  most  persuasive  proof  that  the  nature  of{ 
the  accusation  admits  of  j\ 

To  show  that  he  was  not  a  traitor,  he  desire<|' 
to  establish  constant  acts  of  duty  immediateljii 
preceding  and  succeeding  the  acts  which  he  is 
charged  to  have  done  traitorously.  To  show 
faithfulness  to  duty  to  his  Chief,  he  desires  to 
prove,  as  tjie  rejected  evidence  does,  that  to  get 
to  his  command,  and  after  he  reached  it,  he  did 
every  thing  that  diligence,  zeal,  ardor,  and  al'. 
the  skill  and  ability  which  he  possessed  enabled 
him  to  do  to  assist  his  Chief  in  every  possible 
way,  and  at  every  possible  hazard,  so  as  to 
render  his  campaign  a  successful  one. 

Your  ruling  puts  this  out  of  his  power,  and, 
respectfully  protesting  against  it,  he  can  do 
nothing  further  than  to  submit  it  to  your  more 
mature  consideration.     (P.  253,  254.) 

F.  J.  Porter,  Major-General. 


II. 

In  addition  to  the  propositions  embraced  as 
mentioned  in  the  text,  other  gross  errors  char- 
acterized the  rulings  of  the  Court.     1.  As  will  i 
be  seen,  (p.  21,)  this  question  was  propounded 
to  Pope. 

"  If,  as  you  have  stated,  you  were  of  the  opin-! 
ion  that  the  army  under  your  command  had  I 
been  defeated,  and  in  danger  of  still  greater  de- 
feat, and  the  Ciipitol  of  the  country  in  danger  of 
capture  by  the  enemy,  and  you  thought  that 
these  calamities  would  have  been  obviated  if 
General  Porter  had  obeyed  your  orders,  why 
was  it  that  you  doubted  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember whether  you  would  or  would  not  take 
any  action  against  him  ?" 

The  witness  dechned  to  answer  it,   "as  not 

being  relevant  to  this  investigation."  The  Court 

was  thereupon  cleared,  and  when  opened,  the 

Judge-Advocate  stated  its  decision  was,  "that 

the  question  was  ^■?7•6'?er«/^t/"     Porter  subinit- 

i  ted  a  protest  in  writing.     The  Court  was  again 

cleared,  and  after  some  time  was  opened,  and 

'\  Porter  told  that  his  protest  would  be  held  "  un- 

:  der  advisement  until"  the  next  day.     On  the 

!  next  day,  the  protest  was  read  by  the  Judge- 

I  Advocate,  and  is  as  follows: 

'      "  The  witness  having,  m  his  examination  W 
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ihkf,  atti'ibtited  the  diPasters  of  the  army  under 
jiis  command  in  Virginia,  in  August  last,  to  the 
aiiiire  of  the  accused  to  obey  all  or  some  of  his 
rders,  and  having  stated  that  he  was  of  the 
pinion  that  such  orders  might  have  been 
beyed ;  and  it  being  so  far  as  the  prosecution 
las  gone,  upon  his  evidence  that  such  disobe- 
lience  occurred  that  the  prosecution  has  endeav- 
red  to  be  maintained ;  the  accused  is  advised 
ty  his  counsel  that  the  question  just  ruled  out 
y  the  Court  is  not  only  relevant  and  legal,  but 
lost  material  in  order  to  show  that  the  recollec- 
ion  of  the  witness  in  such  his  examination  in 
hicf  is  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  that  he  for 
he  first  time  afterward  charged  the  alleged  dis- 
bedience  upon  the  accused ;  because  it  was  the 
juty  of  the  witness,  not  only  to  doubt  whether 
le  would  take  any  action  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
•r,  but  to  report  the  same  as  a  grave  offense  on 
le  part  of  the  accused  ;  and  his  determination 
t  doubt  whether  he  would  take  such  action,  or 
lake  such  report,  are  facts  not  only  admissible 
\xt  material  evidence,  that  at  the  time  to  which 
ie  question  relates  he  did  n6t  believe  there  had 
^en  any  such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the 
(Jcused,  and  thereupon  respectfully  requests  to 
ave  this  protest  entered  on  the  proceedings  of 
le  Court  against  the  exclusion  of  the  question 
jferred  to. 

"F.  J.  Porter,  Major  General." 

The  Judge-Advocate  said :  *'  The  witness  re- 
uests  the  permission  of  the  Court  to  answer 
[le  question  referred  to  in  the  protest  just  read." 

The  accused  made  no  objection. 

The  Court  was  cleared  and  after  some  time 
J)ened,  and  the  Judge-Advocate  announced  the 
^cision  to  be  that  the  witness  have  permis- 
lon  to  answer  the  question.  When  the  witness 
bjected  to  the  question  for  irreletancy,  his  ob- 
jction  is  sustained.  After  the  protest  is  heard 
y  him  and  the  Court,  and  he  requested  to  be 
ermitted  to  answer  the  question,  it  was  decided, 
[though  still  as  far  as  is  known  in  the  opinion 
f  the  Court,  irrelevant  to  allow  him  the  per- 
[lission.  As  the  Court  had  no  authority  to  re- 
eive  any  but  relevant  testimony,  the  result  of 
[lis  ruling  was  to  leave  the  relevanc}^  or  irrele- 
jancy  of  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  wit- 
ess. 

111. 

The  same  course  was  adopted  by  the  Court 
i  regard  to  another  question  put  by  Porter  to 
le  same  witness,     (P.  24.) 

lY. 

General  McClellan,  whose  evidence  was 
tfongly  in  favor  of  Porter,  was  asked  by  one  of 
he  Court,  and  evidently  with  a  view  to  impair 
ts  effect,  icTiether  his  feelinr/s  toward  General 
?ope  ic ere  not  unfriendly.  The  gross  indelica- 
y  of  the  inquiry,  caused  another  member  of  the 
'ourt  to  object  to  it,  and  it  was  then  withdrawn. 


Porter  by  his  counsel  protested  against  its  with- 
drawal, because  as  it  was  apparent  that  the 
member  of  the  Court  propounding  it  was  under 
the  impression  that  such  feelings  existed,  it  was 
Porter  s  right  to  have  the  truth  of  the  imputa- 
tion tested,  aiitt  the  right  of  the  witness  to  be 
permitted  to  exonerate  himself  from  it.  But 
the  Court  decided  that  it  should  not  be  answer- 
ed, and  neither  the  question,  nor  what  occurred 
in  relation  to  it,  were  permitted  to  appear  in  th« 
Record. 

V. 
In  the  Reply,  (p.  11,)  it  is  said  that  th 
writer  did  not  know  what,  if  any  thing  had  been 
done,  for  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas  C.  IT.  Smith. 
He  has  since  ascertained  that  he  was  appointed 
a  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  November,  18(32.  The  Court  was  open- 
ed on  the  twenty -fifth  of  that  month.  On  what 
day  the  appointment  was  made  he  is  not  inform- 
ed, but  it  must  have  been  after  he  gave  this  tes- 
timony against  Porter,  on  the  eleventh  of  De 
cembcr,  in  the  same  year,  as  at  that  time  he 
stated  himself  to  be  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  undei 
a  commission  dated  the  twenty -fourth  of  Au 
gust,  1861.  As  he  admitted  upon  his  examin 
ation  that  he  had  never  been  in  an}'  army  before 
that  date,  and  never  received  a  military  educa- 
tion, and  never  was  in  a  battle  prior  to  Pope's 
Virginia  campaign,  and  there  being  nothing  to 
show  that  he  displayed  there  either  scientific 
knowledge  or  conspicuous  valor,  it  must  be  true 
that  his  promotion  to  the  high  rank  of  General 
was  not  a  reward  for  gallant  service"  in  the  field 
or  distinguished  military  ability.  But  looking 
to  the  time  when  he  gave  his  evidence  in  Por- 
ter's case,  and  the  character  of  that  evidence, 
and  his  conduct  in  publishing  and  circulating 
his  testunony  and  Pope's,  and  Roberts's  only, 
without  an}^  other  part  of  the  proof,  it  is  left  to 
the  reader  to  decide  for  himself  to  what  cause  it 
is  to  be  referred. 

VL 

The  Judge-Advocate  considers  as  immaterial 
the  testimony  of  Porter's  "former  services  and 
character  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency  as  an 
officer,"  although  he  admits  it  to  be  "full  and 
EARNEST,"  because  such  evidence,  he  says,  "is 
held  to  be  entitled  to  but  little  weight  except  in 
doubtful  cases,"  and  to  no  weight  when  "it 
comes  into  conflict  with  evidence  that  is  bot 
positive  and  reliable." 

That  no  such  evidence  as  the  latter  was  given 
against  Porter  the  I'cader  has  seen  in  The  Reply. 
He  will  also  have  seen  that  the  case  made 
against  him  by  the  Gorernment,  in  view  of  an 
impartial  and  fair  mind,  was  not  eten  a  doubtful 
one.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Pqptcr,  that  it 
should  be  known  how  strong  were  the  testimo- 
nials to  his  former  "  faithfulness  and  efficiency" 
by  those  who  had  known  him  longest  and  best 

1.  Major-  General  Burnside. — "  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  to  lead  me  to  think  that  he  was 
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%nj  thing  bxit  a  zealous,  faithful,  and  loval 

.  OfYICIiK."      (P.  181.) 

['"   !2.   General  Beynolds. — "I  have  had  oppor- 
'^tunities  to  judge  of  General  Porter's  conduct, 
and  I  have  always  considered  hi^p  ax  enekoetic, 
faithful,  and  devoted  officek.*'     (P.  170.) 

3.  General  Morell. — "  I  do  not  think   that 
ever  failed  to  do  his  duty."     (P.  140.) 

4.  General  Si/kes. — He  was  asked,  did  you 
ver  see  in   Porter   "any  slackness  to  do  his 

duty,  any  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  fail  his 
conunanding  officer  or  his  countr}',"  nnd  an- 
swered : 

No ;  I  never  have.  General  Porter  is  an  offi- 
cer whose  zeal  is  so  well  established,  tliat  I 
Jiardly  see  the  necessity  of  that  question.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  General  Porter  s  fore- 
sight, his  providence  for  the  wants  of  his  com- 
mand, and  his  attention  to  all  the  minutite  of 
his  command,  are  such  and  so  great  that  I  have 
often  thought  that  he  relied  or  trusted  too  little 
to  the  capacity  of  his  division  commanders.  lie 
seemed  to  do  every  thing  himself.     (P.  177.) 

5.  General  ButterficM. — (Roberts  had  said 
that  Major-General  Kearny  had  told  him  that 
Porter  "  woifid  fail  General  Pope.")  Butterfield 
was  asked  whether  he  had  had  conversations 
with  Kearny  in  relation  to  Porter,  and  said, 
"frequently^"  and  "that  he  always  spoke  in 
the  nroiiRST  terms  of  General  Porter,  both  as 
a  BRAVK  officer  axd  a  gentleman,  and  as  a 
HARD  worker."  And  Butterfield  al-so  stated 
for  himself  that  he  nev-r  saw  in  any  thing  that 
he  did  or  said  before,  or  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  come  under  Pope's  com- 
mand, any  evidence  of  an  indisposition  to  he 
faithful  to  General  Pope  and  to  his  country . 

6.  Jfajor- General  McClellan^  under  whose 
immediate  eye  Porter  was  during  his  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  said,  that  from 
what  he  saw  of  his  conduct,  or  from  what  he 
heard  him  s?.y,  after  he  knew  that  he  was  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  Pope,  he  did,  in  his  opinion, 

"all  that  an  energetic  AND  ZEALOUS  AND 
PATRIOT/i;  OFFICER  COULD  HAVE    DONE,"  and  that 

he  never  had  any  reason  whatever,  at  any  time 
after  he  received  notice  that  he  was  to  go  to 
Pope's  aid,  "to  believe  that  he  would  fail 
jeneral  Pope  ob  the  country  in  the  dis- 
charge or  HIS  duty."     (P.  196.) 

VII. 

The  very  material  evidence  on  one  point,  of 
Colonel  George  D.  Ruggles,  was  omitted  in  the 
Reply.     It  is  here  given. 


He  says  that  he  was  m  a  room  of  the  hta4» 
quarters   of  General   Pope,   at  Fairfax   Court-' 
House,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  SeptJ 
tember,    18G2,   that  Porter  and  General  Pope 
were  in  the  room,  and  that  "  I  was  engaged  ; 
the   time,  (he  was   Pope's  Assistant  Adjutaiv 
General,  and  chief  of  staif,)  writing  orders  for 
the  position  of  troops."     "While  I  was  writin;. 
these  orders.  General  Porter  and  General  Pope; 
had  a  conversation  lasting  about  twenty  ininr\ 
utesr  ^ 

"  "Whilst  this  time,  studiously  avoi^iing  over- 
hearing their  conversation,  I  heard  scraps  enou-iih 
of  it  to  hnoio  they  icere  talking  about  the  ineir 
dents  of  a  few  days  jtrevious.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  interview,  General  Pope  and  Port?r 
got  up,  and  I  heard  General  Pope  say  to  Gi 
eral  Porter^  that  his  explanations  were  satisfic- 
tory,  with  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  the  oa 
brigade.  I  think  he  said,  'entirely  satisf.- 
TORY,'  "  "though  as  to  the  word  entirely,  I 
not  swear  positively."  I  think  General  Por 
replied,  "  that  (the  brigade)  can  be  easily  explai 
ed,"  though  I  am  not  positive  about  his  answer. 
He  also  stated  that  his  recollection  was,  tha 
he  reminded  Pope  of  this  "  conversation  on  tin 
fifth  or  sixth  of  September,  1862."  The  Judge 
Advocate,  in  order  to  destroy  the  force  of  thi: 
evidence,  succeeded  onh^  in  getting  the  witnes|( 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said  before,  that  he  -wa.' 
not  positive  in  his  recollection  of  the  latter  fact 
stated  by  him,  but  that  with  regard  to  thi 
other.  Pope's  telling  Porter  that  he  was  satis 
fied,  he  was  positive  and  certain.  (Pp.  155 
156.)  Nor  did  Pope,  who  was  examined  befor 
in  regard  to  it,  deny  it ;  on  the  contrary,  h-- 
virtually  admitted  it.  He  said  that  he  rcuiein 
bered  that  upon  the  occa^on  referred  to,  " 
told  General  Porter  that  I  had  not  reported  hin 
to  the  Department  in  Washington,  and  as  mat 
ters  stood,  I  thought  /  should  not  take  any  ac 
tion  in  reference  to  his  case^  though  I  felt  boun( 
to  do  so  in  th«  case  of  Griffin."  And  whei 
asked  upon  cross-examination  whether  he  re 
membered  the  conversation  between  himsel 
and  Ruggles,  testified  to  by  the  latter,  he  onlj 
said  he  had  " tk?  rememh'ance  of  it,"  but  wa 
"not  certain  that  he  had  not,"  but  was  "  vcrj 
certain  that  Colonel  Ruggles  never  stated, ,( 
thing  of  that  kind  to  him,"  although  he  w^ 
"  not  prepared  to  swear  that  he  did  not^  TIm 
bearing  of  Ruggles's  evidence  upon  the  accuracy, 
if  nothing  else,  of  General  Pope's  testimony 
and  its  conclusiveness  of  the  fact,  that  Pop« 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  by  Porter  wfll 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  con 
duct  under  Pope's  several  orders,  expressec 
himself  satisfied,  can  not  fail  to  be  apparent  t» 
the  reader,  and  fatal,  in  any  fair  judgment,  id 
the  finding  of  the  Court 
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SPEECH    OF   EX-GOY.  HUNT, 

AT   LOCKPORT. 


He  commenced  by  reminding  the 
meeting  that  they  bad  assembled  to  de- 
liberate on  subjects  of  transcendent  im- 
portance to  the  American  people,  not 
only  of  the  present  time,  but  to  the  long 
line  of  coming  generations.  The  fate 
of  our  country  and  its  nationahty,  our 
Union  and  Constitution,  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  and  the  issue  must  de- 
pend upon  the  peojDle  themselves.  He 
came  before  them  once  more  to  plead 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  us  maintain  and  defend  it  from  armed 
enemies,  from  the  encroachments  of  offi- 
cial usurpation.  If  we  preserve  it  in  its 
true  spirit  and  integrity,  the  country  will 
be  saved  and  free  government  rescued 
from  destruction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  people  are  indifferent  to  the  sense  of 
duty  and  danger,  and  recreant  to  their 
sacred  trust  as  freemen,  their  rights  and 
liberties  are  lost  and  nothing  will  remain 
but  for  history  to  add  another  to  the 
long  list  of  repubhcs  which  have  flour- 
ished for  a  season  and  disappeared  for- 
ever. , 

Before  proceeding  to  express  his  views 
on  the  national  crisis,  he  said  he  felt  con- 
strained to  pause  and  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  right  of  discussion.  Do  we  still 
possess  freedom  of  speech  and  tlie  right 
to  canvas  the  measures  of  government 
and  the  conduct  of  our  public  agents  ? 
It  has  been  assumed  that  this  inestima- 
ble prerogative  of  freedon*  ia  suspended 


during  the  war ;  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  suppress  its  exercise  by  arbi- 
trary and  summary  proceedings.  He 
utterly  repelled  this  doctrine.  It  annihi- 
lates one  of  the  most  sacred  of  our  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  He  was  aware 
that  the  pretensions  of  power  in  this 
matter  find  many  apologists  even  among 
those  who  in  better  days  claimed  to 
represent  the  great  principle  of  free 
speech.  Their  theory  is,  that  in  season? 
of  repose,  when  there  is  nothing  but 
subordmate  adjuinistrative  questions  to 
be  discussed,  the  people  may  speak  free- 
ly ;  but  that  in  tunes  of  peril,  when  the 
safety  of  the  nation  is  at  stake,  we  must 
either  approve  or  stand  mute,  and  no 
matter  what  may  be  done  or  attemj^ted 
by  our  official  agents,  true  loyalty  re- 
quires passive  obedience  and  the  abject 
silence  of  those  oriental  nations,  whose 
language  has  no  word  expressive  of 
political  liberty. 

But  he  contended  that  the  Constitution 
was  made  for  all  times  and  seasons,  and 
especially  for  war-time.  It  contains  am- 
ple provisions  for  the  prosecution  of  war, 
the  suppression  of  rebellion,  and  the 
punishment  of  treason.  It  is  in  times  of 
war  and  commotion,  when  executive 
power  is  vastly  augmented,  that  the 
safeguards  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizen  are  specially  needed,  for 
then  our  only  security  from  arbitrary 
caprice  must  be  found'behind  the  barri' 
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©rs  of  constitutional  law.  By  the  theory 
of  our  government,  the  political  power 
resides  in  the  people.  All  authority 
emanates  from  them,  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  exercised  for  their  good 
and  according  to  their  will.  It  is  their 
sorereign  prerogative,  n^t  merely  to 
elect  the  public  agents  and  representa- 
tives, but  to  hold  them  to  a  just  respon- 
sibility. More  than  this,  all  measures 
of  policy,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  must 
be  ultimately  determined  by  the  people 
themselves.  It  is  for  Ihem  to  decide 
when  and  for  what  objects  wars  shall  be 
•]irosecuted.  For  they  alone  furnish  the 
victims  and  bear  the  burdens  of  the  con- 
flict. No  higher  or  more  sacred  re- 
sponsibility can  devolve  upon  a  free  peo- 
ple than  to  determine  upon  the  occasions 
of  war,  the  purposes  for  wJiich  it  shall 
be  pursued,  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  shall  be  concluded.  For  the  intelli- 
gent and  wise  discharge  of  this  duty,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  citizens  should 
enjoy,  in  its  most  perfect  sense,  the  right 
of  free  public  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion. 

A  just  cause  has  nothing  to*  fear  from 
investigation  and  an  honest  interchange 
and  expression  of  opinion. 

Governed  by  these  principles  of  duty, 
he  claimed  and  intended  to  exercise  the 
constitutional  right  to  discuss  all  public 
questions  freely,  including  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  the  management 
of  the  war,  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
commenced,  and  the  purposes  which  are 
now  avowed  in  many  quarters  as  the 
chief  end  and  inducement  for  its  prose- 
cution. It  would  be  his  aim  to  express 
his  opinions  in  a  calm,  loyal,  patriotic 
spirit,  which  occasions  of  public  peril  and 
asxiety  ought  always  to  inspire.  He 
had  no  fictions  feelings  to  indulge.  On 
^  the  contrary,  the  only  aspii-ation  of  his 
heart  was  for  the  welfire  and  safety  of 
our  country  and  the  preservation  of  its 
free  institutions.  Far  from  wishmg  to 
embarrass  the  government,  he  desired, 
above  all  things,  to  strengthen  and  up- 
hold it,  and  insure  its  perpetuity  as  a 
free  constitutional  government,  to  pro- 
tect the  people  in  the  %^njoyment  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  during  all  coming 
time. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affairs,  Governor  Hunt 
observed  that  he  deemed  it  but  just  and 


proper  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 

the  position  of  the  Conservative  Union , 
men  of  the  IsTorth  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  For  several  years  an  angry 
political  conflict  had  raged  between  taei 
sections.  Party  organizations  were  form- 
ed on  a  sectional  antagonism  resulting 
from  the  different  systems  of  society  and 
industry,  iSTorth  and  South,  and  all  the 
national  interests  in  common  between 
them  which  the  Union  was  formed  t6 
protect,  were  sedulously  banished  from 
popular  discussion.  Instead  of  common 
interests  and  a  common  destiny — instead 
of  cherishing  a  kindly  memory  of  joint 
efforts  and  trials  and  glories  in  the  past, 
nothing  was  heard  but  words  of  insult, 
reproach,  and  defiance.  Many  of  us  were 
]iroi'oundly  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  system  of  organized 
strife,  by  which  vast  and  distant  com- 
munities of  men,  few  of  whom,  though 
related  by  federal  compact,  had  person- 
ally seen  or  understood  each  other,  wer« 
inflamed  to  madness  and  mutually  taught 
to  entertain  sentiments  of  animosity  and 
contempt. 

We  deemed  this  warfare  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  federal 
compact,  subversive  of  the  great  ends 
for  which  the  Union  Avas  established,  and 
dangerous  to  its  harmony  and  stabihty. 
Under  these  convictions,  we  endeavored 
to  allay  feelings  of  sectional  irritation, 
and  preserve  sentiments  of  fraternity 
and  peace.  Acting  in  conjunction  with 
a  large  and  patriotic  body  of  true  Union 
men  in  the  South,  we  labored  earnestly 
for  years  to  keep  the  spirit  of  sectional 
hostihty  within  bounds,  pleading  for 
moderation  and  justice,  and  exposing  the 
abyss  into  which  the  country  was  madly 
rushing  forward.  But  appeals  and  warn- 
ings and  entreaties  were  unavailing. 
Popular  passions  had  been  aroused  and 
swept  onward  in  their  course.  All  ideas 
of  danger  were  treated  with  lenity,  and 
too  many  were  persu^ed  that  the  con^ 
test  was  a  mere  political  tournament  for 
the  prizes  of  power.  The  strongest  sec- 
tion made  the  President,  the  weaker  re- 
fused to  submit.  Even  then  noble  and 
heroic  efforts  were  made  to  avert  the 
impending  collision  by  a  just  and  honor- 
able compromise.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  extremists  and  agitators  on  both 
sides  disdained  compromise,  and  pPt» 
ferred  to  defy  consequences. 
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Wlieu  the  struggle  came  and  the  at- 
tempt Avas  made  to  break  up  the  Union 
bv  force  of  arms,  what  was  the  conduct 
of  the  national  union  men  of  the  Kortli 
who  had  so  tirmly  resisted  the  whole 
system  of  agitation  aiyl  strife,  the  ))roUfic 
source  of  so  many  calamities  ?  Did  we 
falter  in  our  lo\  alty  or  swerve  from  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment ?  i\^o,  no.  We  were  still  as  now 
and  ever,  faithful  to  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution, We  promptly  rushed  to  the 
8uj)port  of  the  Executive  in  his  efforts  to 
subdue  rebellion  and  maintain  the  federal 
authority.  We  had  always  regarded  the 
Constitution  as  a  sacred  covenant,  bind- 
ing upon  the  people  and  the  States  under 
all  circumstances ;  it  was  enough  for  us 
that  it  was  assailed  and  in  peril.  We 
had  no  sympathies  with  secession.  We 
felt  that  no  temporary  excess  or  perver- 
sion of  popular  passions  was  sufficient  to 
justify  resistance  to  government,  or  to 
absolve  any  portion  of  our  countrymen 
from  their  allegiance. 

Those  who  felt  aggrieved  were  bound 
to  adopt  constitutional  remedies,  and 
await  the  return  of  sober  judgment  and 
reflection  among  the  people.  Therefore 
we  hesitated  not  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  a  spirit  of  disinter- 
ested patriotism.  For  the  time  being 
we  put  all  former  dissensions  far  from 
us,  drawing  the  vail  of  oblivion  over  the 
past,  anxious  only  to  discharge  our  duty 
and  aid  in  the  deliverance  of  our  country. 
We  indulged  in  no  reproaches  toward 
the  men  whom  so  many  honestly  deemed 
the  responsible  authors  of  the  national 
misfortmies.  We  rendered  prompt  and 
efficient  support  to  an  administration 
from  which  we  neither  desired  nor  ex- 
pected any  favor,  but  that  it  would  be 
faithful  to  the  Constitution.  We  readily, 
and,  as  time  has  shown,  too  confidingly, 
accepted  the  assurance  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  the  war  should  be  conducted 
solely  for  the  defense  of  the  Constitution, 
according  to  its  clear  and  well-defined 
provisions.  This  assurance  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  resolution  of 
Compress  adopted  by  a  vote,  almost 
unanimous.  Such  was  the  language  of 
nearly  the  entire  press  in  the  interest  of 
the  Administration.  It  would  have  been 
most  fortunate  for  the  coimtry  if  this 
pledge  had  been  faithfully  observed.  So 
long  as  the  war  was  prosecuted  for  the 


preservation  of  the  Constitudon  in  its 
integrity,  and  until  other  objects  were 
avowed,  the  President  had  the  united 
support  of  tlie  Northern  people.  No 
consciiption  was  necessary. 

Men  of  all  parties  rushed  to  the  field 
as  volunteei(j|  An  army  was  rapidly 
formed  far  more  numerous  than  the 
world  had  ever  seen  in  the  annals  of 
civil  war.  They  went  forth  in  a  loyal 
spirit  to  put  down  rebellion  and  uphold 
the  Constitution.  A  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  border  States,  where  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  divided,  decided  to 
adhere  to  the  old  Union  and  give  an 
active  support  to  the  Government.  Be- 
sides the  declaration  of  Congress,  they 
were  distinctly  assured  by  the  Executive, 
that  a  Conservative  policy  should  be 
pursued,  and  that  the  war  should  not  be 
perverted  into  a  crusade  upon  the  rights 
and  institutions  of  the  States.  Never 
was  a  more  sacred  pledge  given  to  any 
people  ;  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  a  pledge  more  wantonly  violated. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Government  and 
cotmtry,  the  President  was  surrounded 
by  a  class  of  political  visionaries  and 
ideologists  maddened  by  the  fell  spirit 
of  abohtion  fanaticism. 

It  is  evident  that  they  had  resolved 
to  seize  uj^on  the  war  to  carry  their 
Utopian  theories  into  execution.  They 
insisted  on  mjiking  it  a  war  for  emanci- 
pation. The  President  was  plied  by  ai-- 
gument,  persuasion,  and  menace.  For 
long  he  reptdsed  these  architects  of  ruin, 
and  manifested  respect  for  his  plight- 
ed faith,  and  his  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution.  He  contended  that  a  de- 
cree of  emancipation  wottld  be  unau- 
thorized and  inoperative,  and  Hkened  it 
to  "the  Pope's  bull,  against  the  comet." 
His  Secretary  of  State  repelled  the  pro- 
position, and  demonstrated  that  it  was 
monstrous  and  impossible.  But  the 
radicals  were  not  to  be  foiled.  They 
prolonged  the  struggle.  They  are  men 
of  indomitable  energy  of  will,  and  had 
fully  determined  to  secure  control  of  the 
Executive  power  of  the  Government. 
At  length  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  mastery  over  the  President.  He  was 
made  to  believe  that  the  Northern  peo- 
ple required  the  war  to  be  prosecuted 
for  the  abohtion  of  slavery  throughout 
the  Southern  States,  and  that  nothing 
was  needed  but  an  avowal  of  this  pur- 
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pose  to  secure  a  fresh  outLurst  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  in  support  of  the  Admin- 
isfration,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  yielded 
to  tlie  dehision.  From  tliat  nionieiit  he 
beems  to  have  been  in  custodiam^  -with 
every  avenue  of  appi-c^h  vigilantly 
guarded.  The  White  H(^e  is  said  to 
be  beleaguered  by  radical  Senators,  Gov- 
ernors, and  mission arits,  during  the  re- 
cess of  Congress,  forming  a  self-consti- 
tuted committee  of  permanence  to  ma- 
nipulate the  Executive,  apparently  su- 
perseding the  responsible  Cabinet,  and 
wielding  "a  power  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself" 

Governor  Hunt  then  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  practical  operation  and  effect 
of  the  President's  abolition  Proclama- 
tion. He  contended  that  in  a  legal  sense 
it  was  altogether  null  and  A^oid.  It  was 
an  attempt  by  one  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  usurp  a  powei- 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  States. 
It  assumes  to  repeal  the  fundamental 
laws  of  more  than  one  third  of  the  States 
in  regard  to  a  question  of  races  purely 
internal  and  domestic.  To  contend  that 
a  measure  so  sweeping  comes  within  the 
military  power  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  too  absurd  to  admit  of  serious 
argument.  The  war  power  in  this  re- 
ppect  is  limited  to  orders  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  facilitate  and  strength- 
en the  army  in  the  field,  and  must  be 
confined  to  the  theatre  of  military  ope- 
rations. Wber^  the  commanders  of  the 
army  have  emancipated  or  appropriated 
slaves  for  the  actual  service  of  the  army 
he  deemed  it  legitimate,  and  all  slaves 
who  have  become  free  by  virtue  of  mili- 
tary law  and  usage  are  to  be  protected 
in  their  freedom  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
But  the  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  limit 
is  a  naked  usurpation  of  power.  He 
had  seen  some  efforts  to  justify  it  as  a 
confiscation  of  rebel  property  ;  and  yet 
those  who  use  this  argument  commonly 
deny  that  negroes  are  or  can  be  ]Dro- 
perty.  The  power  of  confiscation  and 
forfeiture  is  defined  by  the  Constitution, 
and  must  be  exercised  according  to  law. 
It  operates  only  upon  the  guilty,  after 
due  conviction.  But  this  Proclamation 
confiscates  the  property  of  entire  com- 
munities, confounding  the  innocent  Mith 
the  guilty,  and  making  no  distinction 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Union.  The  President,  in  a  recent  let- 
■\olds  the  following  language : 


"But  tlie  Pioclamation  is  law  and 
valid,  or  Is  net  vnlid.  If  it  is  not  valid, 
it  needs  no  retrnction.  If  it  is  valid,  it 
can  not  be  retracted  nny  more  than  tit 
dead  can  be  brought  to  life." 

It  is  only  in  governments  purely  des- 
potic that  valid  law  can  be  ordained  Vy 
executive  edict,  and  even  there  decreo 
are  modified  or  retracted,  according  to 
the  changing  will  and  caprice  of  the 
monarch.  This  mode  of  government  is 
peculiarly  Asiatic  and  oriental.  It  l;r.s 
been  extended  over  s(me  poitions  of 
Europe  after  violent  struggles.  In  Eng- 
land the  attempt  to  make  law  b}'  pro- 
clamation cost  Charles  the  First  his  head, 
and  James  the  Second  his  throne.  But 
here  in  republican  America,  where  the 
powers  of  domestic  legislation  remain  in 
the  States,  and  the  limited  legislative 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
vested  in  Congress  by  a  written  Consti- 
tution, it  is  gravely  assumed  that  the  i 
President's  Proclamation,  like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  unchange- 
able and  superior  to  all  other  laws,  and 
even  to  the  Constitution  itself!  Such  a 
pretension  will  not  be  lecognized  by  the 
people  of  this  country  until  they  are 
prepared  to  renounce  self-government 
and  demolish  the  fabric  of  constitutional 
liberty. 

He  contended  that  the  Constitution  is 
still  the  supreme  law  in  all  the  States, 
that  acts  of  secession  by  any  of  them  are 
legally  void,  and  whenever  the  rebellion 
is  suppressed,  the  Southern  States  will 
return  with  their  constitutional  rights 
unimpaired,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  acquired  no  povrers  not  con- 
ferred by  the  original  compact.  It  be- 
comes important  to  consider  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  the  Proclamation  m  its 
bearing  upon  the  war  and  the  rebellion. 
He  regarded  it  as  the  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  a  i-estoration  of  the 
Union.  "We  have  abundant  evidence 
that  it  has  paralyzed  Union  men  in  the 
South  and,  strengthened  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance. Until  it  is  abandoned,  he  firm- 
ly believed  that  any  approach  to  a  gen- 
uine and  lasting  peace  will  be  found  im- 
possible. We  see  many  indications  that 
large  numbers  of  people  in  the  South 
desire  to  return  to  the  Union.  But 
they  naturally  inquiie  upon  what  terms 
and  conditions  they  are  to  be  received  ? 
To  what  are  they  expected  to  submit  ?' 
Are  the  States  to  remain  States  with 
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heir  ancient  rights  under  the  old  Con- 1  sent ing  a  respectable  portion  o^the  peo- 
^heii  ancicni  ni,  ^,,,:i..forl     nlo  of  that  State.  Dronosincr  to  return  to 


ititulion,  or  must  ti.ey  come  mutilnterl 
hvarfed,  and  divested  of  then-  essential 
Utributes  and  powers?  Are  they  to 
•eo-ulate  the  relations  betwecm  the  black 
Imd  white  popnlaiion  within  their  hm- 
fjts,  or  is  this  important  function  t.^  be 
isurped  by  the  Federal  Government? 
^re  the  white  men  of  the  Solith  to  ex- 
ercise again  the  rights  of  self-go vern- 
nent,  or  shall  they  be  ruled  as  a  subju- 
rated  people  and  compelled  to  forced 
Equality  with  the  negro?  These  are 
questions  which  must  be  met  and  an- 
jwered  by  both  government  and  people, 
sooner  or  later.  They  are  points  upon 
»vhich  grave  anxiety  must  naturally 
irise  in  the  minds  of  the  more  consider- 
ite  and  reflecting  men  in  the  South 
iv^ho  have  become  weaj-y  of  this  unnatu 


pie  of  "that  State,  proposing  to  return  to 
the  Union,  and  offering  to  hold  a  consti- 
tutional election  of  representatives.  Did 
he  welcome  them  bai'k  and  hail  with 
joy  this  evidence  of  returning  patriot- 
ism and  reason* among  a  misguided  peo- 
ple? 

Far  from  it.  His  responses  were  am- 
biguous. He  answered  "  with  buts  and 
z/?nnd  ands'' — but  finally  refused  to  con- 
sent to  an  election  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana.  And  in  his  letter,  al- 
ready referred  to,  he  assumes  that  his  pro- 
clamation is  an  unchangeable  law,  which, 
beino-  interpreted,  means  that  the  war 
musfgo  on  until  slavery  in  all  the  Statea 
of  the  South  shall  be  abolished. 

It  remains  for  the  American  people  to 
consider  and  determine  whether  the  war 


llLffranT^Sio  would  make  a  stand   shall  be  waged  and  prolonged  for  this 
'  '  •  •  as-  purpose,  or  prosecuted  only  for  the  pre- 

servation of  the  Constitution  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  as  originally 
foimded.  For  himself,  he  contended  that , 
whenever  the  Union  is  restoi'ed,  it  must 
be  upon  the  basis  of  the  Constitution: 
Any  other  conclusion  involves  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  frame  and  spirit 
of  our  Government.  Instead  of  a  feder- 
ation of  U?iited  States,  possessing  equal 
povrers  in  their  respective  spheres,  and 
bearing  the  same  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  Federal  power,  who  would 
wish  to  see  one  large  class  of  States  anni- 
hilated, their  peopde  outlawed,  and  their 
territory  held  by  the  strong  arm  of  mili- 
tary power  ?  It  concerns  the  Northern 
people  to  avert  any  such  catastrophe. 
Any  government  which  is  enabled  per- 
manently to  hold  a  large  portion  of  its 
territory  and  people  in  subjedion  by 
mere  military  strength,  must  become  too 
strong  for  constitutional  checks  and  re- 
strictFons,  and  in  the  sequel  will  exercise 
arbitrary  power  over  the  whole  country. 
The  Examples  of  history  are  numerous 
and  nearly  uniform  in  support  of  the 
truth  of  this  .proposition.  If  we  would 
remain  free  oiu'selves,  we  must  not  hold 
neighboring  States  in  a  condition  ol 
political  servitude. 

Of  late  it  has  been  rather  fishionable 
to  assume  that  there  are  no  Union  men 
in  the  seceded  States  whose  feelings  or 
opinions  are  entitled  to  any  regard.  But 
this  is  an  erroneous  impression.  In 
nearly  every  State  of  the  South  there 
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In  favor  of  peace  upon  receiving  an 
liurance  of  constitutional  protection. 

Now  how  stands  the  matter  ?  What 
s  the  position  of  the  Administration  on 
:his  vital  question  ? 

According  to  the  best  light  bef -re  us, 
its  purpose  is  to  continue  the  war  until 
slavery  is  abolished,  even  though  the 
Southern  States  and  people  should  con- 
sent to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
to  their  constitutional  allegiance.  In 
the  first  place,  this  policy  is  announced 
by  many  leading  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  confidence  of  the^  Ad-, 
ministration.  It  is  distinctly  proclaimed 
by  the  Solicitor  of  the  War  Department, 
who  declares  that  the  Southern  States 
are  not  to  be  received  into  the  Union  on 
the  constitutional  basis,  but  are  to  be 
held  in  subjection  by  mihtary  force  as 
conquered  territories,  and  large  portions 
of  the  country  distributed  among  the 
emancipated  slaves.  .       ^ 

In  harmony  with  the  same  design,  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States 
informs  us  (to  his  eternal  infamy  be  it 
spoken)  that  he  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  guard-house  a  considerable  body 
of  American  soldiers,  because  thoy  re- 
fused to  respond  in  cheers  for  the  "  ne- 
gro pohcy"  of  the  Government.  And 
these  were  sohliers  who  had  bravely 
fought  under  the  glorious  flag  of  the 
UnK)n,  in  defense  of  the  Constitution. 
I  And  what  is  the  intention  of  the  Presi- 
1  dent  himself?  He  was  recently  visited 
by  a  delegation  from  Louisiana,  repre- 


was  a  large  niinoiity  opposed  to  seces- 
sion. The  majority  were  carried  away 
at  a  time  of  unparalleled  excitement 
and  delusion,  and  all  popular  delusions 
subside  sooner  or  later.  The  minority 
were  compelled,  for  the  time  being,  to 
submit  to  the  Government  de  facto;  for 
our  Government  was  unable  to  aiford 
them  any  protection,  and  they  were  at 
themt'rcyofthe  rebel  authorities.  "When 
the  Union  is  restored  and  peace  pro- 
claimed, this  large  class  of  original  Union 
men  in  the  South  will  be  found  worthy 
of  generous  forbearance  and  sympathy. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  North  and  South  are 
to  be  enemies  forever.  They  are  en- 
emies in  war ;  in  peace  they  will  again 
be  friends.  Then  the  angiy  passions 
excited  by  the  conflict  will  gradually 
subside,  and  more  generous  emotions 
will  resume  their  sway  in  every  manly 
breast. 

He  had  a  few  words  to  say  in  perfect 
,  candor  and  friendship  to  those  who  as- 
sume that  the  only  solution  of  our 
troubles  is  to  be  found  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Their  argument  is,  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  there- 
fore it  should  be  extirpated.  This  state- 
ment of  the  case  is  far  from  being  strictly 
accurate. 

The  free  and  slave  States  united  vol- 
untarily and  moved  on  harmoniously  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  jiotwithstand- 
mg  this  difference  in  their  domestic  con- 
dition. It  was  the  energy  of  party  pas- 
sions and  the  animosities  engendered  by 
sectional  spirit  which  disturbed  their 
union.  The  true  nature  and  design  of 
the  Federal  relation  between  the  States 
has  been  widely  misunderstood.  The 
compact  relates  only  to  a  few  national 
and  well-defined  objects,  leaving  all  be- 
sides to  the  separate  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  States  themselves.  This 
fundamental  condition  must  be  observed, 
and  allowed  to  regulate  the  popular  ac- 
tion. Otherwise  no  possible  confeder- 
ation or  union  of  States  can  be  of  per- 
manent duration. 

Formerly  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  was  urged  as  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing to  the  white  race,  who  were  degrad- 
ed by  contact  with  slavery;  now,  instead 
of  a  friendly  boon,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
flict it  upon  them  as  a  punishment  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.     It  ought  to  be 


borne  in  mind  that  whatever  system  c| 
change  may  be  proposed  in  regard  t<i 
the  negro  population,  whether  gradual 
or  immediate,  its  practical  executioi! 
must  at  last  devolve  upon  the  whit< 
people  among  whom  they  dwell.  The}| 
alone  occupy  the  position  to  carry  it  intc 
practical  effect.  Is  it  conceivable  thai, 
they  will  e-xecute  a  new  code  repugnant] 
to  their  sentiments,  under  militaiy  co- 
ercion ?  Any  system  for  the  elevation 
or  enfranchisement  of  the  African,  to 
insure  success,  must  be  adopted  with 
the  voluntary  concurrence  of  the  people 
with  whom  that  race  is  in  personal  re 
lation  and  contact.  Otherwise  it  will 
be  a  failure,  and  "their  last  state  will  be 
worse  than  the  first."  He  had  no  con- 
fidence in  measures  of  amelioration  and 
philanthropy  which  are  to  be  accom- 
plished by  fire  and  sword  and  wide- 
spread desolation.  If  the  structure  of 
States  is  to  be  reformed,  and  a  degrad- 
ed race  elevated  to  a  better  condition, 
more  pacific  agencies  must  be  employ-' 
ed.  Slavery  has  been  seriously  impaired 
by  the  war.  and  some  of  the  States  will 
doubtless  take  measures  of  their  own  ac- 
cord for  its  gradual  removal.  But  the 
whole  subject  must  finally  be  left  to  the , 
voluntary  action  of  the  States  them- 
selves. The  arming  of  lai'ge  bodies  of 
negroes  will  not  bring  peace  to  the 
country  or  liberty  to  the  slave.  It  is 
far  more  hkely  to  produce  an  intermin- 
able warfare,  and  evolve  scenes  of  cru- 
elty and  horror  which  will  shock  the 
civilized  world,  and  compel  every  true 
American  to  weep  bitter  tears  of  national 
humiliation  and  remorse.  It  will  prob- 
ably^ make  it  impossible  for  the  two 
races  ever  to  dwell  in  peace  on  the  same 
soil.  These  are  consequences  which  the 
Government  and  people  are  admonished 
to  foresee  in  time,  and  if  possible  to 
avert. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinions  he  had. 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  the  abolition  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, he  might  produce  expres- 
sions from  some  of  the  most  devoted 
Union  men  in  the  border  States.  Pie 
would  content  himself  by  selecting  but 
one.  It  came  from  a  noble  and  illus- 
trious patriot  who  now  sleeps  in  his. 
grave,  to  which  he  w\as  hastened  by  the 
calamities  of  his  country.  It  was  the" 
calm,  earnest  voice  of  John  J.  CrittCQr 
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ien.    lor  many  years  it  had  been  his 

I  rood  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of 
'hat  wise  and  patriotic  statesman,  whose 
ofes  the  whole  country  mourns  as  a  great 
lational  bereavement,  and  which  he 
deeply  felt  as  a  personal  affliction,  sever- 
jig  another  of  the  cherished  ties  which 
jonnected  him  with  the  past.  In  a  letter 
deceived  from  Mr.  Crittenden,  a  short 
;ime  before  his  death,  he  held  the  fol- 
owing  language : 

"  The  fate  of  the  country  depends  to 
I  great  extent  upon  the  course  and  con 
iuct  of  your  great  State.  Her  word 
Dravely  and  patriotically  spoken  will 
lave  a  mighty  influence  throughout  the 
CTnion,  and  will  control  the  policy  on 
irhich  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  ;  and 
ipon  that  policy  depends,  mainly,  the 
•esiilts  of  the  war.  If  it  is  to  be  pi'o- 
jecuted  simply  and  wholly  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
.t  will  be  suc(||ssf'ul;  but  if  it  is  to  be  per- 
frerted  into  a  war  f>r  abolition  and  for 
|3esolation — a  war  for  vengeance — then  I 
^hould  say  the  war  will  be  fatal  to  the 
CTnion  and  to  the  country,  if  I  had  nnt  ^ 
superstitious  confidence  that  God  win 
save  us  from  our  own  madness.  I  think 
the  people  should  express  with  manly 
firmness  their  oj)inion  on  the  miglity 
questions  of  constitutionality  and  expedi- 
tency  that  are  involved  in  or  connected 
with  this  war  as  now  prosecuted  and 
conducted  by  the  Administration.  They 
can  not  consider  it  as  unimportant 
whether  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  or  not,  or  whether 
the  President  had  the  constitutional  pow- 
er to  issue  his  proclamation.  These  ques- 
tions enter  into  and  form  part  and  parcel 
of  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  j)olicy 
to  be  observed,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  on  which  its 
issues  for  weal  or  woe  must  depend.  It 
is  my  anxious  desire  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  Constitution  and  Union,  that 
makes  me  so  anxious  that  no  false  step 
should  be  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  especially  none  so  mischievous 
as  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  Ad- 
ministration." 

These  words  of  the  departed  and  hon- 
ored patriot  had  sunk  deeply  into  his 
heart.  Sometimes  he  almost  fancied 
that  he  heard  his  voice,  as  if  speaking 
from  the  tomb,  reproaching  him  with 
apathy,  and  arousing  him  to  one  more 
effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  country. 


In  the  presence  of  the  mighiy  issues 
which  are  to  decide  the  dcstii!}'  of  our 
Government,  we.  ought  all  to  feel  that 
silence  is  treasonable,  and  indifference  a 
crime  against  our  native  land. 

But  the  question  arises,  wdiat  is  to  be 
done  ?  In  what  manner  can  we  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from 
2ieril  ?  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  no 
power  to  influence  the  action  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, as  now  constituted.  But 
we  can  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen, 
and  discharge  our  duty  in  a  manly,  fear-  , 
less  spirit,  leaving  consequences  with 
that  overruling  Providence,  by  w^hom 
nations  are  built  up  and  destroyed.  We 
can  still  express  our'  opinions,  (at  least, 
in  the  State  of  New-York,)  without  fear 
of  provost-marshals  ;  we  can  exercise  the 
light  of  suffrage,  and  contend  for  the 
cause  of  constitutional  right  and  liber- 
ty, with  patriotic  energy  and  zeal.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  people  to  declare 
their  will,  with  an  emphatic  voice  which 
can  not  be  doubted  or  misundorstood. 
We  can  exercise  our  constitutional  right 
of  petition  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  has 
doubtless  been  persuaded  that  the  peo- 
l^le  of  the  North  desire  him  to  abolish 
slavery  in  all  the  States,  and  to  prose- 
cute the  war  for  that  purpose.  He 
feared  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  honest  ig-norance  respecting  the 
true  opuiion  of  the  country.  He  must 
be  the  ^-ictim  of  an  illusion,  which  ought 
to  be  dispelled.  It  is  time  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  undeceived.  Let  it  be 
made  known  to  him,  by  clear  and  un- 
questionable evidence,  that  the  people 
demand  that  this  war  shall  be  prosecuted 
solely  for  the  restoration  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
was,  and  not  for  the  annihilation  of 
States,  or  the  forcible  emancipation  of 
Southern  negroes.  At  any  rate,  he  de- 
sired that  the  people  of  Niagara  should 
speak  out,  and  with  this  view  he  had 
prepared  a  Petition  to  the  President, 
asking  him  to  revoke  his  abolition  pro- 
clamation, and  proclaim  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution.  It  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  for  its  considera- 
tion. He  intended  to  sign  it,  and  hoped 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  county 
would  do  likewise.  If  the  voice  of  our 
own  county  is  thus  expressed,  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  it  is  an  index  to  the  pop:         , 
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ular  seutiment  in  oilier  sections  of  the 
country.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  many 
of  our  citizens  desire  that  the  war  shall  be 
prosecuted  and  finally  concluded  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
He  was  confident  that  a  large  majority 
are  in  favor  of  making  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  as  it  was  the  sole  object  of 
the  war.  If  there  be  any  who  prefer  a 
different  policy,  it  is  competent  for 
them  to  resort  to  the  same  method  of 
declaring  their  sentiments. 

Indeed,  he  was  informed  that  petitions 
are  now  in  circulation,  in  some  of  the 
counties,  urging  the  President  never  to 
end  the  war  till  the  last  negro  slave  is 
set  free.  TMs  fact  had  suggested  to  his 
mind  the  idea  of  a  counter  movement. 
If  one  set  of  people  may  petition  the 
President  to  disregard  the  Constitution, 
other  people  may  properly  ask  him  to 
adhere  to  it,  and  defend  it  according  to 
his  oath.  Let  both  sides  be  heard,  and 
it  will  soon  be  known  where  the  true 
strength  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
on  this  question.  If  it  should  be  object- 
ed that  a  repeal  of  the  Proclamation 
Avould  involve  its  author  in  inconsist- 
ency, it  is  easy  to  answ^er  that  its  aban- 
donment would  be  far  more  consistent 
and  honorable  and  constitutional  than 
its   original  promulgation. 

If  a  false  step  has  been  taken,  it  is 
more  noble  and  praiseworthy  to  recall 
than  to  persevere  in  it. 

Our  petition  can  not  embarrass  the 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Congress  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent an  unlimited  command  of  men  and 
money,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
use  them.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
he  shall  wield  these  enormous  powers  in 
accordance  wath  the  organic  law  of  the 
land,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  assume  that 
he  will  finally  disregard  the  deliberate 
will  of  the  people.  If  he  should,  it  will 
remain  for  them  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy  in  due  season. 

To  guard  against  any  misconception, 
he  desired  to  say  that  he  was  still  ready 
to  go  as  far  as  those  who  go  farthest  to 
uphold  the  Government  in  the  exercise 
of  all  its  rightful  powers,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  constitu- 
tional purpose  of  maintaining  the  Union. 
He  wanted  no  dishonorable  peace,  none 
which  will  not  preserve  the  Union  in  its 
integrity.  He  would  never  consent  to 
its  fissolutioit,    But  eyerj  patriotic  man 


ought  to  desire  that  a  policy  should  b 
adopted  which  will  insure  the  originj' 
and  only  legitimate  object  of  the  war,  i- 
the  shortest  period,  and  with  the  smal 
est  effusion  of  blood.     If  wise  and  eri 
lightened  counsels  prevail,  he    behevet' 
that  the  mighty  drama  which  had  cor 
vulsed  the  country  would  soon  draw  t 
a    close,  and   peace,   effulgent,    blesse-j 
peace,  will  once  more  smile   upon  ou 
afilicted  land.      Who  that  has  a  hear 
within  him  does  not  desire  to  witnes 
this  glorious  consummation  ?     For  raor, 
than  two  years,  this  war  has  raged  o:' 
battle-fields  innumerable,  ond  thousand.' 
yea,  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  fellow 
citizens  and  brethren  have  fallen  by  eac 
other's  hands  in  sanguinary  strife.  Man 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  land  hav 
been  ravaged  and  desolated,  towns  d( 
stroyed    by  fire,  women    and    childre 
driven  from  their  homes,  amid  scenes  o 
agony,  wdiich  no  langua^    can  depici 
The  spirit  of  havoc  and  rapine  "  has  heL 
high  carnival  "     It  is  the  invariable  tec; 
dency  of  civil  war  to  transform  menint< 
furies.     The  most  intense  passions  of  hn, 
liaan   nature  are  roused  to  the  most  vie 
lent  action.     It  is  probably  the  first  tim 
in  the  history  of  civilized  nations  that 
domestic  struggle  so  vast  and  destruc; 
tive  has  been  so  long  continued  withou 
one  word  of  j^arley  looking  to  the  future 
nor  so  much  as  one  effort  at  pacification 
or  a  single  appeal  to  the  insurgent  peo 
pie  to  return  to   their  allegiance,  anc 
trust  to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  o 
a  paternal  government.     The  armies  o 
the  Union  have  been  victorious.     Thej 
have  gained  great  and  decisive  advan 
tages.     Whatever  may  be  said  by  th€ 
leading   spirits    of  the   rebellion,  larg( 
bodies  of  people  in  the  South  evince  i 
desire  to  return  to  the  Union,  and  enjoj 
peace  and  security  under  the  protecting 
shield  of  the  Federal  Con.stitution.     This 
is  especially  true  in  North-Carolina,  Ten 
nessee,  and  Louisiana.     At  such  a  junc^ 
ture  we  ought  to  act  a  noble  and  gener 
ous  part.     Let  us  rise  to  the  level  of  th( 
occasion,  discard  all  baser  passions,  anc 
show  that  we  are  inspired  by  an  exaltec 
patriotism,  and  capable  of  the  virtues  o 
clemency  and  magnanimity.     Then  maj 
we  claim  a  proud  and  illustrious  rank  ic 
the  scale  of  nations,  and  history  will  at- 
test that  our  conduct  was  worthy  of  i 
free,  powei-ftil,  and  Chiistian  people. 
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In  meetiiptg  together  tliis  evening,  my 
fellow-citizens,  to  discuss  the  issues  be- 
fore the  country  and  to  consult  upon  the 
public  welfare,  we  are  not  only  exercis- 
ing a  right  dear  to  freemen,  but  we  aie 
also  discharging  a  high  political  duty, 
the  neglect  of  which,  in  the  imminent 
peril  now  impending  over  us,  would  be 
grossly  criminal. 

Throughout  the  Northern  States  a 
great  struggle  is  in  progress  between 
power  and  the  people.  It  is  a  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  popular  rights 
against  the  infringements  and  the  usurp- 
ations of  a  centralized  Federal  power. 
The  right  of  personal  liberty,  witliout 
which  the  government  is  worthless ;  of 
free  speech  and  a  free  press,  without 
which  the  people  can  not  govern,  and 
which  are  inconsistent  only  with  arbi- 
trary power;  the  right  of  protection 
against  wrong  and  outrage,  and  of  rem- 
edies in  the  courts  for  redress  of  injuries  ; 
the  riglit  to  that  great  bulwark  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  the  wnit  of  habeas  corpus, 
the  establishment  of  which  cost  two 
hundred  years  of  contest  in  England — 
all  these  have  been  invaded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  struggles  for 
the  raaiuteiiance  of  popular  rights  have 
existed,  with  various  results,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  periods  of  history.  In 
some  countries  these  rights  have  been 
troddsn  out  under  the  u'on  heel  of  des- 


potic power  t  in  others  they  have  been 
partially  recognized  under  the  form  of  a 
constiii^tional  monachy,  and,  compara- 
tiv«;ly,  it  is  only  within  a  very  narrow 
limit  of  territory  that  they  have  been 
admitted  to  their  fuU  extent.  It  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age  that 
these  popular  rights,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  our  own  government  was 
ins'  ituted,  and  upon  which  it  was  built, 
should  b*  trampled  upoti  with  impunity 
here,  and  should  be  in  absolute  danger 
of  exterminatii>n.  Fortunately  our  own 
form  of  government  has  furnished  ua 
with  peaceful  means  of  protection  and 
redress.  We  can  effecr,  at  the  ballot- 
box,  a  successful  and  bloodless  revolu- 
tion. If  that  be  left  to  us — if  it  be  not 
invaded  by  Federal  bayonets,  or  controU- 
ed  by  Federal  power,  and  if  we  fully 
understand  the  questions  involved,  and 
duly  appreciate  the  high  duty  devolved 
upon  us,  we  may  yet  be  saved.  Three 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  election 
took  place  which  brought  the  present  na- 
tional administration  into  power.  (Jp 
to  that  time  there  was  no  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  so  prosperous  and  so 
happy  as  our  own.  Thirty-four  Stn*  es, 
inhabited  by  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  fpoemen,  enjoying  every  blessing  that 
a  free  government  could  secure  them, 
excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
worLi      Our   nation    was   a  first-class 
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power ;  its  influence  everywhere  felt 
and  recogr''''Pd  ;  its  commerce  unequal- 
ed  ;  rich  bo^ond  all  estimate  in  its  in- 
telligence and  industry,  as  well  as 
material  wealth,  arid  with  a  future  in 
prospect  of  boundless  prosperity  and 
glory. 

And  how  is  it  now,  after  that  Admin- 
istration hns  ruled  us  less  than  three 
years?  Our  coimlry  is  practically  di- 
vided. A  civil  war  has  been  raging  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  with  no  j^rospect 
of  an  early  termination.  A  million  of 
men  withdrawn  from  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  life,  are  in  arms,  engaged  in 
deadly  strife;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Wive  men  have  fallen  in  battle  or 
died  of  lingering  diseases,  incident  to 
tlie  conflict.  The  nation,  in  its  agony, 
sweats  great  drops  of  blood.  Habili- 
ments of  mourning  and  sounds  of  woe 
have  become  familiar  to  us.  Widows 
and  orphans  surround  us  on  every  side. 
Extensive  regions  of  country  have  been 
made  desolate.  Ruthless  guerrillas 
murder  and  burn  and  plunder.  In  the 
wake- of  armies,  women  starve  and  child- 
ren cry  for  food.  Pirates  prey  upon 
our  commerce  and  drive  it  from  the 
ocean.  Bitter  sectional  hatred  has  taken 
the  place  of  fraternal  afiection.  A  na- 
tional debt,  alm(?st  beyond  comfputation, 
hangs  over  us  and  our  posterity.  And 
through  this  black  cloud  of  miseries 
which  hangs  like  a  pall  OA^er  the  land, 
there  comes  hardly  a  ray  of  hope  to  our 
relief  All  these  accumulated  horrors 
have  gathered  over  us  since  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  are  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  triumph  of  a  sectional  party 
based  upon  one  single  idea — that  of  hos- 
tility to  the  cherished  institutions  of  the 
South.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  the  country  would  not  have 
been  still  prosperous  and  happy  if  either 
of  the  other  presidential  candidates  had 
been  elected  instead  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Conservative  men  evei-y  where — through 
the  press,  on  the  stump,  and  in  private 
warnings — predicted  the  direful  conse- 
quences that  would  surely  follow  bring- 
ing into  power  the  principles  of  Black 
Republicanism.  They  predicted  it,  not 
because  the  trmmph  of  abolition  doc- 
trine would  justify  rebeUion,  but  be- 
cause, regardless  of  justification,  human 


nature  would  not  fxil  tc  rebel  uadei 
such  circumstances.  We  must  take  hu- 
man natuj-e  as  we  find  it.  But  warn- 
ings were  in  vain.  An  irrepressible  con- 
flict had  been  proclaimed,  and  it  is  still 
in  progress.  And  though  a  majority  of 
the  people  were  not  thus  misled,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  constitutionally  elected. 
Then  came  secession,  and  of  course  civil 
war  followed.  I  concede,  nay,  I  main- 
tain, there  was  not  the  slightest  justifi- 
cation for  the  rebellion.  The  wickedness 
of  the  leaders  in  that  great  conspiracy 
can  not  be  over-stated.  They  should 
have  submitted,  and  patiently  have  wait- 
ed for  relief  until  it  could  have  been  ob-. 
tained  by  constitutional  means  through 
the  ballot-box.  They  should  have 
looked  for  protection  against  the  mad 
schemes  of  the  abolitionists,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  —  to  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representative,  and  the 
courts.  Constituted  as  they  were,  they 
would  not  have  appealed  to  them  ia 
vain.  The  returning  wave  of  public 
sentiment  would  have  been  conservative 
antl  patriotic.  There  was  still  time  be- 
tween the  election  and  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  averted  civil 
war.  But  the  fanatical  party  which  had 
elected  him  was  mad  with  joy.  Its 
leaders  elevated  the  Chicago  platform 
above  the  Constitution.  They  would 
neither  concede  nor  conciliate.  When 
a  kind  word  might  have  saved  the  Union, 
they  would  not  utter  it.  The  men  who 
had  sympathized  with  John  Brovvn  in  his 
raid  upon  Virginia,  and  who  have  since 
canonized  him — who  hang  his  pictnire 
over  their  mantles,  in  token  of  their  ven- 
eration and  love — pressed  on  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained  at  the  election,  and 
determined  that  the  war  against  slavery 
should  be  waged  without  quarter.  The 
extreme  Southern  States  passed  acts  of 
secession.  The  danger  became  immi- 
nent. Separation  or  civil  war  stai'ed  us 
in  the  face.  Conservative  men  appealed 
to  the  leaders  of  the  triumphant  party, 
while  yet  the  Border  States  ^^^ve  with 
us,  and  while  they  were  still  an  vious  to 
presence  the  Union,  but  appealed  in 
vain.  They  exacted  their  "  pound  of 
flesh,"  though  it  should  take  with  it  the 
life-blood  of  the  Union. 

Senator  Chandler,  who  is  now  sent  to 
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!this  State  to  instruct  ns  in  political  duly, 
openly  ad vocatxid  "blood-letting."  The 
Peace  Congi-ess  met  with  but  little  fa- 
ivorin  that  quarter.  Delegates  from  the 
black  Republican  States  were  reluctant- 
ly sent,  and  men  selected  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  rao.st  radical  ideas.  In  our  own 
State,  the  Republican  legislature  post- 
poned action,  and  there  was  great  dian- 
ger  that  wo  should  be  unrepresented  in 
9ie  Peace  Congress.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  the  conservative  men  of  this 
State  gathered  in  convention  at  Albany, 
in  February,  1861,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  save  the  Union  anfl  avert  civil 
war.  ■  There  has  never  been  in  this  State 
an  assemblage  of  men  more  high-minded 
and  patriotic.  Determined  that  their 
State  should  not  go  unrepresented  in 
the  proposed  Peace  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Washington,  and  hoping  that  the  in- 
^uence  of  this  State  might  be  cast  on 
the  side  of  fraternity  and  union,  that 
convention  appointed  delegates  —  con- 
servative men  —  to  represent  the  State, 
in  case  the  legislature  should  fail  to  ap- 
point. That  drove  the  Republican  leg- 
islature to  act  upon  the  propositions, 
and  it  selected  and  appointed  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Congress  of  high- 
ly respectable  gentlemen,  a  majority 
of  whom,  however,  were  advocates  of 
the  most  radical  and  unyielding  pol- 
icy. The  consequence  was  the  votes  of 
the  conservative  majority  of  that  delega- 
tion were  of  no  avail.  The  vote  of  the 
State,  being  determined  by  a  majority 
of  the  delegates,  was  cast  in  favor  of 
no  adequate  measure  of  conciliation  or 
hope.  The  Chicago  platfoi-m  triumphed 
over  the  Constitution.  When  the  im- 
partial historian  shall  write  the  history 
of  these  eventful  times;,  he  will  charge 
the  responsibilitv  fu-  all  the  direful  evils 
which  now  afflict  us  to  the  extreme  fan- 
atics of  the  North  and  South.  Both 
preferred  disunion  to  an  abandonment 
of  favorite  theories.  The  conserva- 
tive Democracy  of  the  nation,  stand- 
ing midway  between  these  extremes, 
did  all  in  their  power  to  resist  their 
machinations.  They  stood  up  for  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  South  against 
the  enroachraents  of  Northern  aboli- 
tionists, till  they  were  overcome  by  the 
tide  of  fanaticism.     They  saw  section- 


al parties  gr.idually  eng(-w.(erit  g  seo 
tiona!  hatred,  and  tliai  it  i^ust  erent- 
.ually  lead  to  collision  ;  but  no  warnirign 
of  theirs  was  heeded.  PJven  in  the 
spring  of  18(51,  afti-r  ih*^  extreme  South- 
ern States  had  seceded,  and  whiie  inter- 
mediate States  were  trembling  in  tiie 
balance,  and  when  some  of  the  more 
sagacious  men,  like  Mr.  Weed,  fell  back 
aghast  at  the  ruin  sp]-ead  before  them, 
and  honestly  sought  the  means  to  avert 
the  imminent  danger,  the  more  radical 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  tlve 
san)e  men  who  have  since  obtained  such 
complete  control  over  the  President, 
would  listen  to  no  suggestion  of  concilia- 
tion. They  pressed  forward  regardless  oi 
conseqtiences.  They  were  either  blind  to 
the  dangers  before  us,  or  they  courted  the 
bloody  drama  which  has  followed.  When 
the  first  blow  was  struck  at  Fort  Sumter, 
all  hope  ceased.  The  whole  North  rose 
as  one  man  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  defend  the  Union  against  a  wicked 
rebellion.  I^insist  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
North  at  this  crisis  was  sublimely  patri- 
otic and  magnanimous.  They  forgot 
the  wrongs  of  the  Administration  iu 
their  love  for  the  government.  They 
rushed  to  the  national  standard  though 
it  was  borne  by  those  in  whom  they  had 
Httle  confidence.  They  placed  men  and 
means  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  power, 
till  Senator  Wilson,  who  is  now  peram- 
bulating this  State  to  abuse  us,  cried  : 
"  Hold,  enough.''  It  made  no  difi:erence 
that  the  Administration  was  at  the  same 
proscribing  Democrats  and  filling  their 
places  with  Republicans.  The  Democ- 
racy, always  on  the  side  of  the  country, 
w^ht'ther  it  be  against  foi-eigu  or  domes- 
tic foes,  sought  neither  power  nor  place. 
They  submitted  without  complaint  to 
pervsecution.  They  acted  th«  patriot 
while  the  Administration  played  the  par- 
tisan. And  how  have  they  been  treated 
in  return  by  the  men  in  powei-?  They 
have  been  denounced  as  trnitors, -loaded 
with  opprobrious  epithets,  imprisoned 
without  warrant  and  without  accusation, 
or  lawlessly  kidnapped  and  sent  out  of 
the  State.  -While  abohtion  newspapers 
that  openly  advocated  disunion  went 
tmdisturbed,  Democratic  papers  were 
seized  and  suppressed,  or  denied  trans- 
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mission  by  the  mails,  for  merely  dis- 
cussing measures  of  national  policy. 
Wliile  loud-mouthed  abolitionists,  open- 
ly preaching  disunion,  Avere  suffered  to 
go  at  large,  Democrats  of  unquestionable 
loyalty  were  imprisoned.  The  world  will 
never  belie  ^e  that  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing rebellion  at  the  South,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  war  upon  the  Id^erties  of 
the  North.  Are  we  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  same  Constitution  at 
the  North  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
defend  with  our  hfe's  blood  at  the  South  ? 
"Was  not  the  Constitution  made  for  the 
whole  country — for  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South  ?  Was  it  not  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  personal  rights  in  war  as  well 
MS  in  peace  ?  If  not,  it  is  of  little  value. 
The  plea  of  necessity  is  always  the  ex- 
cuse for  oppression.  The  tyrant  pleads 
it  to.  justify  his  act — the  highway  robber 
as  an  excuse  for  his  crime.  I  insist  that 
there  is  within  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  ample  power  to  de- 
fend it  against  both  domestic  foes  and 
foreign  enemies.  The  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice vindicate  innocence  as  well  as  pun- 
ish guilt.  But  tlie  plea  of  necessity,  if 
it  can  be  admitted  in  any  case,  can  nev- 
er be  made  applicablfi  to  the  Free  States 
of  the  North  so  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  conflict.  There  has  never 
been  a  moment  since  the  civil  war  be- 
gan when  the  courts  of  the  Ftee  States 
were  not  open  f»r  accusation  and  trial — 
not  a  moment  when  judges  or  juries 
would  have  hesitated  to  convict  Avhere 
guilt  was  proved.  No  fair-minded  man 
can  doubt  but  the  arbitrary  power  so 
freely  exercised,  in  violation  of  the  per- 
sonal liberties  and  rights  of  Northern 
Democrats,  has  been  prompted  by  parti- 
san prejudice,  or  that  the  arrests  were 
the  reckless  acts  of  those  who  place  a 
low  estimate  upon  the  value  of  personal 
liberty. 

Could  it  have  been  necessary  to  arrest 
the  Messrs  Flanders  in  Franklin  County, 
at  the  extreme  north  of  the  State,  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  the  re- 
bellion, and  to  imprison  them  for  months 
in  Fort  Warren,  with^wjt  warrant,  with- 
out accusation,  "jd  without  explanation  ? 
Their  newspaper  had  but  a  limited  cir- 
culation, never  extending  to  the  disaf- 
fected district.     They  are  gentlemen  of 


I  high  personal  criciracter,  as  loyal  and  39 
honest  as  any  in  the  land.  Was  it  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  S''\te  to  arrest 
the  little  hunchback  neAvsboy  who  ped- 
dled newspapers  on  the  New-Haven  Rail- 
road, and  thus  supported  himself  and  his 
mother,  and  to  imprisqn  him  in  Fort  La- 
fayette ?  "Was  it  necessary,  to  enable 
the  Government  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion, that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict,  a  pious 
and  exemplary  clergyman  at  Aurora, 
Erie  County,  should  be  seized  and  car- 
ried oif  to  W,a,shington  and  imprisoned 
there  ?  Is  the  gospel  of  pe  .ce  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  the  Government 
that  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be 
preched  in  the  pulpit  by  the  energy  even 
so  far  distant  fiom  Washington  as  our 
northern  frontier  ?  The  Apostles  them- 
selves would  have  stood  but  a  small 
chance  of  personal  Hberty  if  they  had 
hved  or  preached  the  Gospel  of  the  di- 
vine Master  in  these  days.  The  present 
National  Administration,  like  that  which 
ruled  in  Judea  in  the  time  of  King 
Agrippa,  would  no  doubt  imprison  St. 
P^ul,  if  he  were  here,  as  "  a  pestilent  fel-  ■ 
low  and  a  mover  of  sedition."  Will  the 
civilized  world  ever  believe  that  it  was 
really  necessary  to  successfully  put  down 
the  rebellion,  that  Fort  Lafayette  and 
Fort  Warren  should  be  converted  into 
bastiles  and  crowded  with  freemen  of 
the  North,  sent  "there  in  violation  of 
every  legal  and  constitutional  right^ 
those  in  power  refusini^  all  investigation 
and  inquiry,  and  interposing  the  guns  of 
the  fortress  in  answer  to  the  writ  oi  ha- 
beas corpus  ?  "Will  the  lovers  of  free- 
dom in  any  part  of  the  world  ever  be- 
lieve that  suppressing  newspapers,  and 
stifling  free  discussion  here,  were  among 
the  means  necessary  to  subdue  men  in 
rebellion  in  distant  States?  These  were 
the  first  invasions  by  the  Administration 
of  our  liberties,  and  the  steps  subse- 
quently taken  seemed  designed  for  the 
completion  of  a  system  that,  when  car- 
ried out,  shall  leave  us  depiived  of  every 
constitutional  right,  if  not  of  all  hope  of 
regaining  it.  To  sustain  the  Administra- 
tion in  future  aggressions,  and  to  protect 
it  from  a  just  punishment  in  the  Courts 
for  past  wrongs,  '-'•the  indemnity  acV* 
was  passed  by  an  abolit'-  u  Congress, 
and  the  fourth  section  of  that  act  cloth«i 
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:¥e  President  with  absolute  power  over 
,he  persons  and  property  cif  every  citi- 
:en  of  the  republic.     It  declared  the  or- 
l^r  of  the  President,  or  under  his  au- 
horitv,  a  good  defense  in  all  Courts,  to 
my  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  pend- 
ng  or  future,  for  any  search,  seizure,  ar- 
•est,  or  imprisonment.      This  atrocious 
ict  thus  mokes  thp-will  of  the  President 
he  law  of  the  land,  and  places  the  peo- 
)le  at  the  mercy  of  the  many  thousand 
vho  act  under  his  authority.     You  may 
)e  torn  from  your  family ;  your  whole 
)roperty  may  be  seized ;  you  have  no 
•edress.     Kidnapping,  murder,  robbery, 
•ape,  all  are  to  go  unpunished  and  un- 
■edressed,  if  committed  by  the  order  of 
.he  President  or  under  hU  authority. 
rhe  odious  doctrine  of  tyrants  that  "  the 
S!iug  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  enacted  as 
aw,°in  even  a  more  objectionable  form, 
n  this  Republic  of  ours,  and  the  full 
Dlaze  of  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
:ury.    Will  not  the  people  of  the  North 
>f  all  parties  seek  protection  at  the  bal- 
ot-box   against   an    act    of    usurpation 
kvhich  would  be  tolerated  in  no  absolute 
Tionarchy  of  the  Old  World?     Step  by 
step,  as  if  feeling   the  way,  these    en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  made.     One  by  one  our 
liands  have  been  bound,  and  recently,  as 
if  to  complete'  the  plan  and  stifle  even 
complaint  of  wrong,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  suspeu'led  by  the  President's 
Proclamation.     By  this  act  the  Courts 
are  paralyzed.     Their  powers  and  func- 
tions in  the  protection  of  human  liberty 
cease.     Ipending  proceedings  fall  to  the 
ground.  '  Hereafter  there  can  be  no  in- 
quiry into  the   cause  of  imprisonment. 
Sic  'volo  sic  juheo.     The  innocent  and 
the  guilty  are  huddled  together  in  one 
common  prison.     Provost-Marshals  and 
military  agents  are  spread  over  the  land 
in  thousands.     Their  cupidity  is  stimu- 
lated by  raising  the  reward  for  arresting 
a  deserter  from  five  dollars  to  thirty. 
:If  they  were  all  honest,  which' €X2:>erie)ice 
disproves,  they  could  not  fail  to  make 
many  mistakes.     In  identity  alone,  hun- 
dreds ,have  already  been  made.      But 
they  are  hurried  off,  handcuifed  and  fet- 
tered, to  the  loathsome  prison.     If  you 
are  drawn  as  a  conscript,  though  you 
may  not  be  wliliin  the  ages  of  liability. 


though  you  are  clearly,  for  any  cause, 
exem'pt,  the  decision  of  the^nilitary 
board  agaiuNt  you  is  conclusive.  No 
Court  is  allowed  to  correct  the  error. 
Though  it  be  the  result  of  partisan  ma- 
lice, and  you  be  seventy  years  of  age, 
vou  must  submit  to  the  wrong.  The 
writ  of  deliverance  for  the  innocent  is 
gone.  Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  now  the 
condition  of  this  once  free  ]?orth. 

I     say    "fellow-citizens,"     perhaps    I 
ought  to  say   "  fellow-subjects.  '      But, 
though  bound   hand  and  foot,  the   peo- 
ple oj  the  North  are  still  struggling  to 
be  fn  e.      One  year  ago  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  denounced  these  arbi- 
trary arrests  as  "a  usurpation    and   a 
crime,"  and   a  majority  of  the  people 
sustained  that  denunciation  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Seymour.     With  that 
able  and  intrepid  champion  of  popular 
rights  at  the  head  of  the  State  Governr 
ment,    Ave    continue   the   struggle   with 
confidence  arid  hope.     You  well  know 
how  imequal  is  the  conte^.     The  whole 
power   and    patronage  of   the   Federal 
Government  are  brought  to  bear  against 
us.       Federal    oifice-liolders,    both    civil 
and   military,  swarm  over  the   land  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt-    Federal  Generals 
abandon  their  appropiiate  field  of  duty 
to  engage  in  partisan  strife  and  preach 
abolition    doctrines    upon    the    stump. 
Shoddv  contractors  give  largely  of  their 
suddenly  acquired  wealth  to  sustain  this 
Administration  at  the  polls,  for  the  end 
of  the  war  wovild   terminate   their  pro- 
fits.    Corruption  stalks  abroad  at  noon- 
day.      The    mercenary    are    purchased, 
while  the  timid  are  frightened.     Yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  this  power,  and  patron- 
age,   and   teri'or,    nearly   two    hundred 
thousand   freemen  of  Ohio  have  boldly 
denounced  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Yallandig- 
bam  by  Burnside,  and  his  banishment 
by  the  President,  "  as  a  usurpation  and 
a  crime."      And   this  has  been  done  in 
spite  of  wide  differences  of  opinion  ex- 
isting between    Mr.  Yall*ndigham   and 
many   who   supported    him   as   to   the 
policy  of  the  war.     Irrespective  of  such 
differences,  the  vote  was  due,  and  was 
given  as  a  condemnation  of  an  outrage 
upon  personal  liberty.    Nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens  deliberately  re- 
buked the  act  of  tyranny  by  their  votes, 
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r.nd  the  Aciiiiinistraiion  ri-joices  beyoiif^ 
riieasuie  that  it  was  not  three  liimdred 
thousanrl.     It  well  knows  that  the  ma- 
jority who  voted    in   Ohio  did    not  ap- 
prove the  act,  tor  most  of  the   leading 
R<?pablican  presses  at,  the  time  admitted 
its  illegality.      Intolerance  is  a  leading 
charaetenstic  of  the  party  in  power.    It 
repudiates  the  Jo^ffersonian  doctrine,.thflt 
"  there  is  nothing  to  he  feared  from  ei-- 
ror  wliilf,  irnth  is  left  free  to  combat  it." 
It  wonld  cliain  down  the  raind  as  w-ell 
as  the  body.     It  denies  the  right  ol  free 
discussion.     Its  presses  teem  Avith^abnse 
of  every  Democrat   who    exercises    the 
riglit  of  discussing  public  atlairs.     Fol- 
lowmg  an  imperial  example,  it  compels 
whole^  regiments  to  vote  in  accordance 
with   its   will.      Lieutenant    Edgerly   is 
stricken  .fi-om    the  roll    for  voting    the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  in  the  same  spir- 
it,  Secretary  Stanton    himself,  with  an 
impudence    unparalleled,    sends   a   tele- 
gram to   Mr.  Forney,   on  learning   the 
result  of  the^election    in  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  he  charges,  in   substance,  that 
the   Democracy  are    rebels,    like    those 
driven  from   that   State   in  June  "  with 
steel   and   cannon-shot."      Shame  upon 
such  partisan  injustice!     It  is  a  delibe- 
rate insult,  to  the  Democracy  of  the  en- 
tire Noitb,  as  well  as  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  head  of  tlie  War  Department  can 
not  so  soon  have  forgotten  the  fervent 
appeals   he    made    to   the   Democratic 
Governor  of  this  State  for  aid  in  that 
emergency,    nor   the    promptness    with 
which  it  was  furnished,  nor  the  profu- 
sion  of  his   thankfulness,   expressed  to 
Governor  Seymour  upon  that  occasion. 
Shame  upon  such  ingratitude  ! 

Let  me  be  more  specific  on  this  point. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  June  last,  when  the 
rebel  army  threatened  Washington,  Mr. 
Secretary  Stanton,  in  his  emergency, 
sent  to  Governor  Seymour  the  following 
telegram  : 

*'  To  his  Excellency  Governor  Seymour : 

_  "The  movements  of  the  rebel  forces  in  Vir- 
ginia are  now  suflSciently  developed  to  show 
\h^t  General  Lee,  with  his  whole  army,  is 
moving  forward  to  invade  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States. 

"The  President,  to  repel  the  invasion 
promptly,  has  called  upon  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  and  Western  Virginia  for  one 
hundred  thousand  militia  for  six  months,  un- 


\  leas  sooner  discharged.  Tt  i?  impojtanf-i 
haA-e  the  largest  possible  force  in  the  lea 
possible  time,  and  if  other  States  woitid  fi 
nish  militia  for  a  short  time,  to  be  credited 
the  draft,  it  would  'xn-atly  advance  the  objei 
Will  you  please  inform  me  immediately  if, 
answer  to  a  special  call  of  tire  Piesident,  yi 
can  raise  and  forward  say  twenty  thousai 
militia  a*^  volunteers,  without  bounty,  to  1 
credited  in  the  draft  of  your  State,  or  wh 
number  you  cin  possibly* raise? 

"E.  M.  Stanton,  Secie'a-y  of  WarT 

Governor  Seytnonr  answered  j)romp 
ly  in  the  afiirmative,  and  innnediatei 
set  about  raising  troops.  Not  a  m. 
nierjt  was  lost.  Regiments  were  o 
their  way  in  a  few  houi-s,  and  on  xl 
same  day  the  follovying  telegram  \\i 
received  : 

"  To  Governor  Seymour: 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  return  y. 
his  thanks,  and  those  of  the  Dejiartment,  fc 
your  prompt  response.  A  strong  n)ovem'ei 
of  yoitr  city  regiments  to  Phiiadelpbia  woul 
be  a  very  encouraging  movement,  and  d 
great  good  in  giving  strer.gth  to  that  Stat< 
The  call  had  to  be  f..)r  six  montljs,  unless' 
sooner  discharged,  in  order  to  comply  wit' 
the  law.  It  is  not-  likely  that  more  tha 
thirty  days'  service,  perhap-;  not  so  lont, 
would  be  required.  Can  you  forward  yov 
city  regiments  speedily  f  Please  reply  earlj: 
"Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War.'''' 

You  see  what  was  asked  of  your  city  repi 
ments,  and  the  who'e  world  knows  hov| 
promptly  they  moved,  and  how  gallantl'l 
they  bore  themselves  in  the  field.  They  die 
indeed  "give  great  strength  to  that  State. 
Their  example  roused  the  sluir.brring  eneri 
gies  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  It  waii 
the  example  and  the  effort  of  the  citizen  sol 
diers  of  your  own  city,  thrown  into  the  sca!< 
at  the  right  moment  and  when  it  was  nicelj 
balanced,  that  enabled  our  army  to  make  i 
successful  stand  against  the  invaders.  I  in- 
sist that  there  has  been  manifested  nowhere 
else  in  the  history  of  this  war  such  prompt- 
ness and  energy  as  characterized  the  action 
of  the  Governor  and  his  staff  in  this  emer- 
gency.  And  so  thought  the  President  and 
Mr,  Secretary  Stanton.  The  latter  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Governor,  expressing  warmly  his 
thanks,  and  also  sent  to  the  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral' of  the  State  the  following  telegram  : 

JuxE  19,  1863. 
To  Adjutant-General  Sprague,  S.  N.  G.  : 

The  President  directs  me  to  return  his  thanJiR  to- 
his  Excellency  Governor  Seymour,  and  his  staf, . 
for  their  energetic  and  prwnpt  action.     WhethM' 
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Uiy  farther  force  Is  likely  to  be  required  will  be 
fliinmunicated  to   you  to-morrow,  by  whicli  time, 

is  expected,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  will 
ye.  more  fully  devel  ■^'^e-i. 

Edwtn  M.  Stantox, 

;"  .  Secretary  of  War. 

The  letter  was  as  follows: 

War  DEPARTMKyr,  ) 
Washington  City,  June  2Y.  \ 

Dear  Sir  :  I  can  not  forbear  expressing  to  you 
36  deep  obligatioQ  I  feel  for  the  prompt  and  can- 

d  support  you  have  given  to  the  Government  in 
le  present  emergency.  The  energy,  activity, 
nd  patriotism  you  have  exhibited  I  may  be  per- 
litted  personally  and  officially  to  acknowledge 
'ithout  arrogating  any  personal  claims  on  my 
;art  to  such  service  or  to  any  service  whatever. 

I  shall  be  happy  always  to  be  esteemed  your 
•lend,  ..Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

His  Excellency  Horatio  Seymour. 

The  following  is  the  telegram  sent  oa  the- 
4th  October  instant  to  Mr.  Forney  : 

0  John  W.  Forney,  Esq. : 
Thanks  for  your  telegram.  All  honor  to  the 
^ystone  State.  She  upheld  the  Federal  arch  in 
lune,  and  with  steel  and  cannon  shot  drove  the 
ebel  invaders  from  her  soil ;  and  now,  in  Octo- 
ler,  she  has  again  rallied  for  the  Union,  and  pver- 
ehelmed  the  foe  at  the  ballot-box. 

Edwin  M,  Stanton. 

I  repeat,  every  word,  of  this  missive  is  a 
;ross  insult  to  the  Democracy.  Who  upheld 
he  Federal  arch  in  June  ?  Who  drove  the 
nv^ders  from  her  soil  ?  Was.it  done  by  Re- 
jublicans  alone  ?  Ask  the  Democrats  of 
^few-York  who  hurried  to  the  rescue  and 
shed  their  blood  upon  the  battle-field.  Ask 
[he  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  who  were 
;herealso.  Were  the  persons  overwhelmed  at 
rhe  ballot-box  really  the  rebel  foe  as  charged, 
br  were  they  the  Democrats  of  the  State,  who 
had  borne  their  full  share  in  repelling  inva- 
sion ?  How  much  more  tinithfully  Mr.  Stan- 
iton  could  have  said  the  Democracy  of  the 
State  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  appli- 
ances of  Federal  power  and  patronage.  Pray, 
how  many  thousands  did  Mr.  Stanton  send 
CO  Pennsylvania  to  help  achieve  the  result? 
Let  the  depleted  and  retreating  Army  of  the 
Potomnc  answer.  This  abuse  of  the  Demo- 
cracy of  the  North  is  becoming  intolerable. 
The  State  of  New-York  has  been  especially 
singled  out  for  misrepresentation  and  calum- 
[ny.  W^hile  it  is  confidently  believed  that  far 
more  than  its  just  proportion  of  troops  have 
been  claimed  and  furnished  from  this  State, 
the  Democracy  of  the  State,  with  its  Demo- 
cratic Governor  at  its  head,  are  charged  with 
interposing  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  truth  is  carefully  concealed 
from  the  public.  It  has  not  been  permitted 
to  know  as   the  fact  is,  that  about  sixteen 


thousand   volunteers  have  been  fucmshed  to 

the  Greneral  Government  by  the  State  sinc« 
Governor  Seymour  was  inaugurated,  on  tho 
first  day  of  January  last.  And  this  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  sent  to  the  rescue  when  Pennsylvania 
was  invaded ;  whereas,  all  the  General  Gov- 
ernment has  raised  from  the  State  under  the 
Conscription  law,  including  sr.bstitute?,  is, 
up  to  this  time,  les.s  than  six  vh<*nsand.  Pray, 
what  States  of  the  Union,  tinder  abolition 
rule,  has  done  so  well,  propnrtionably,  in  rais- 
ing volunteer  troops,  as  this  State  ot  New- 
York,  under  Democratic  auspices  ?  And  y-t 
the  Democracy  are  stigmatized  by  the  aboli- 
tion press  as  "  Copperheads  and  traitors," 
and  by  the  head  of  the  War  Department 
they  are  classed  with  the  "  rebel  foe."  Re- 
buke such  intolerance  at  the  ballot-box.  Let 
the  Administration  "  call  off  its  dogs  "  from 
the  Northern  Democrats,  and  give  its  whole 
energies  to  the  putting  down  of,  the  rebel- 
lion. The  time,  and  money,  and  men.  and 
effort  devoted  to  controlling  the  Noithern 
elections  would,  if  properly  concentrated  and 
applied,  have  subdued  the  rebellion  long  ago. 
The  Democrats  have  interposed  no  obstacle  to 
a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  aided  in  men  and  volun- 
tary offerings  to  an  extent,  it  is  believed,  far 
beyond  what  those  have  done  who  are  r^ 
sponsible  for  bringing  this  Administration 
into  power  and  bringing  on  the  war.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  and  observation  of  citi- 
zens throughout  the  State  to  prove  that,  in 
the  raising  of  m^e  than  230,000  volunteers 
in  this  State,  the  Democi-acy  were  every- 
where most  active  and  efficient.  Without 
their  earnest  cooperation,  it  could  never  have 
been  accomplished.  We  complain  that  the 
war  is  not  prosecuted  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. We  complain  that  its  object  and  pur- 
poses are  perverted  to  partisan  ends.  A  war 
waged  for  the  single  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  Union  would 
have  ended  long  ago.  A  war  for  the  exter- 
mination of  slavery  will  be  interminable. 
We  complain  that  the  Piesident  has  forfeited 
his  pledge  as  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pros- 
ecuting the  war,  and  has  surrendered  himse'f 
to  the  influence  of  the  most  radiail  abolition- 
ists, thus  repelling  the  cordial  support  of 
conservative  men  of  the  North,  and  driving 
the  South  together  into  one  solid  column  of 
resistance.  The  President  said,  in  his  inau- 
gural address  :  "  I  have  no  purpose,  directly 
or  indi^^ectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institutiop 
of  slavery  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have 
no  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclinatioa  t« 
do  so." 

In  palpable  violation  of  this  pledge,  ho 
said,  at  a  later  day,  in  his  Emancipation  Pr». 
clamation :  ''  1  order  and  declai'e  chat  all  p«r 
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Bons  held  as  slaves  In  the  s.-iid  designated 
States  and  parts  of  States,  are  and  here-ifter 
phal'  bo  fri6e."  The  party  in  powi-r  pledged 
itself,  by  the  adoption  in  Congress  of  the  Crit- 
tenden resolutions,  that  the  war  should  be  pro- 
secuted only  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
This  idea  was  long  ago  abandoned,  and  the 
purpose  of  subjugation  is  now  openly  avow- 
ed. In  June  last,  General  Butler,  in  a  speech 
made  at  a  partisan  assemblage  at  Concord, 
New-Hampshire,  declared  the  States  in  which 
rebellion  exists  to  be  foreign  States,  and 
advocated  their  entire  subjugation  —  their  re- 
duction to  the  condition  of  conquered  Terri- 
tories —  and  the  extermination  of  slavery. 
He  swings,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  Union,  and  enjoying  its  pay,  he 
recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  but  the  North- 
ern part  of  it.  He  places  himself  upon  the 
plafform  of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Sumner, 
and  Chandler,  and  the  rest  of  that  company 
of  radical  abolitionists  who  induced  the  Presi- 
dent t*)  violate  his  ij^augural  pledge  and  issue 
his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  whose 
machinations  for  the  continuance  of  the  war 
beyond  the  limit  of  a  restoration  of  the  Union, 
excite  the  alarm  even  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive members  of  the  Cabinet,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  recent  speech  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  General  Butler's  argument  i^  a  /elo 
dese.  To  hold  those  States  to  be  foreign 
States  concedes  the  validity  of  their  acts  of 
secession.  It  takes  away  from  us  our  right 
to  subdue  rebellion,  and  places  us  in  the  false 
position  of  unjustifiable  invaplerfe.  It  puts  us 
in  the  wrong  and  makes  us  the  aggressors  ; 
for  if  the  States  had  a  right  to  secede,  we  have 
no  right  to  controvert  their  acts.  General 
Butler  thus  places  hinfiself  upon  the  rebel  side 
of  the  question,  and  assumes  a  position  pal- 
pably untenable.  We  hold  the  acts  of  seces- 
sion to  be  void.  The  States  have  never  gone 
out  of  the  Union,  and  so  Mr.  Lincoln  admit- 
ted in  one  of  his  messages  to  Congress.  Peo- 
ple, not  States  are  in  rebellion.  The  people 
in  rebellion  are  to  be  subdued,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  subject  them  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  because  they  have  not  the  power  to 
take  their  States  out  of  the  Union.  The 
States  are  still  in  existence,  with  their  State 
organizations  and  laws,  with  every  right  re- 
served at  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Let 
the  people  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  let 
the  States  and  the  people  again  claim  their 
representation  in  the  national  councils,  and 
we  may  once  more  move  on  in  harmony. 
Profiting  by  past  lessons  of  sad  "experience, 
we  may  learn  to  avoid  sectional  contro- 
versies in  the  future.  The  indomitable  energy 
and  courage  displayed  on  both  sides  will  in- 
ci'ease  their  mutual  respect  for  each  other. 
Reunited,  they^  may  oiice  more  share  in  the 


j  glory  of  a  common  ancestry,  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  a  common  destiny.  A  con-octed' 
public  sentiment  would  exclude  fi'om  the! 
councils  of  the  nation  the  extreme  fanatics, 
both  of  the  North  and  South,  whose  evil. 
Councils  have  brought  on  us  all  our  national 
ills.  Time  will  stamp  their  memories  with  a| 
common  infamy.  Why  may  not  this  nation 
yet  hoje  to  be  united,  prof-perous,  and  happy,| 
and  to  move  on  with  a  vigoi-  and  strength! 
not  likely  to  be  again  weakened  by  domestic! 
broils  ?  We  can  not,  under  any  cir.cumstance^,  I 
consent  to  distmion.  To  prevent  it,  we  should^ 
exert  the  whole  power  of  the  Government,  and] 
should  make  every  honorable  effort  at  concili- 
ation. It  is  believed  that,  even  now.  States 
are  ready  to  return  if  they  could  be  protected 
in  all  their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  But 
the  radical  policy  that  U!)fortuz-:ately  controls 
the  Administration,  is  not  willing  to  receive 
them.  It  dtmands  more  —  sitbjugation  —  the 
obliteration  of  existing  State  hues  and  a  de- 
pendent Territorial  condition.  It  demands 
the  extinction  of  slavery.  It  demands  what 
will  never  be  yielded,  but  what  will  protract 
the  war  indefinitely.  It  will  le  a  long  time 
before  even  the  desolation'  and  human  suffer- 
ing, falling  now  chiefly  upon  the  women  and 
children  of  the  South,  and  !it  all  times  upon 
the  loyal  as  well  as  the  rebellious,  can  be  the 
successful  means  of  exacting  such  degrading 
terms. 

Fellow-Citizens,   our  remedy  for  all  these 
wrongs  is  at  the  ballot-box,  and  we  must  sub- 
mit patiently  iill  we  can  obtain  redress  -by 
constitutional  and  lawful  means.    We  respect  1 
and   uphold   the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  [ 
and   we   complain    of  their  violation  by  the 
party  in  power.     The  road  to  redress  is  still  i 
open  to  us.     Federal  bayonets  have  not  yet, 
in  this  State,  been  suffered  to  drive  us  from  | 
the  ballot-box.     We  have  a  ticket  in  nomina- 
tion   worthy   of  your   cordial    support.      Its 
election  would  go  far  in  its  influence  toward 
giving  a   proper   direction   to  the  war,  and" 
toward  securing  a  restoration  of  our  violated 
personal  hberties.     Moderate   and    conserva- 
tive men  of  all  parties  should  see  how  deeply 
the  country  is  interested  in  our  success,  and 
cooperate  with  us.     It  will  require  all  your 
efforts,   all  your  watchfulness,    to  meet  and  : 
guard   against   the  corrupt   appliances  of  a  i 
reckless  Administration.     See,  then,  that  not  ' 
one  Tote  is  lost.     A  single  vote  may  decide 
this  great  struggle  between  power   and  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  may  be  the  meanS' 
of  inaugurating  a  wiser  national  policy. 

Rall)%  then,  to  the  rescue  Arrest  the  en- 
croachments of  arbitrary  power.  Rebuke  in- 
tolerance. Bring  back  th*  Administration  to 
the  path  of  duty.  Hasten  the  time  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  termination 
of  the  war. 
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SPEECH  BY  HON.  SANFORD  E.  CHURCH, 

AT 

BATAVIA,    OCTOBER    13.    1863.  ♦ 


?BLLOW-CmZENS  : 

You  are  assembled  at  a  very  critical  and 
mportant  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
S"ever  before  within  your  recollection  and 
nine  have  interests  so  vast  been  at  stake.  In 
My  judgment  it  is  the  duty  now  of  every  citi- 
zen to  devote  himself  to  National  affairs. 
Questions  of  the  most  momentous  character 
ire  crowding  upon  us  with  such  rapidity  that 
N  are  in  danger  of  becoming  bewildered  and 
Neglecting  to  discharge  those  duties  which  in 
i  free  •government  devolve  upon  the  people, 
ind  which  can  not  now  be  neglected  without 
endangering  the  Government  itself 

All  questions  which  have  heretofore  agitat- 
sd  parties  and  arrayed  men  upon  opposite 
i\de>,  as  important  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  regarded,  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
jfheu  compared  with  the  issues  of  the  present 
Tioment — issues  upon  the  detea-mination  of 
ivhich  depend  the  future  destinies  of  "the 
country.  The  glorious  Union,  constructed 
-ty  our  fathers,  and  cemented  with  their  blood, 
ind  the  free  institutions  secured  by  it,  are 
low  trembling  upon  the  verge  of  destruction, 
ind  can  only  be  rescued  and  saved  by  the 
dispassionate  and  patriotic  effotts  of  all  the 
people.  In  our  action  as  citizens,  at  this 
;ime,  we  should  lay  aside  all  our  partisan 
'eeling  and  pjejudice.  If  the  election  in- 
ir'olved  only  the  question  whether  one  class  oi 
men  or  another  was  to  fill  the  offices,  we 
might  a' low  our  fancy,  and  even  our  passions 
md  prejudices,  full  play,  without  endangering 
jonsiitutional  and  vital  interests.  It  is  of 
slight  moment  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
wliether  one  min  or  another  is  chosen  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  particular  office.  The 
State  offices  would  be  reasonably  ^^'ell  filled 
ij  the  election  of  either  ticket  in  the  field, 
uid  so  fiir  as  the  particular  duties  of  such 
bfiicers  are  concerned,  it  would  matter  but 
little  which  was  elected.  But  I  regard  the 
plection  this  fall  as  vitally  important,  on 
account  of  the  influence  it  will  have  in  restor- 
ing our  distracted  country  to  il^  original 
k^igor  and  usefulness,  and  in  determining  the 
ifuture  policy  of  the  government  with  reference 
to  it,  and  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  ascert  lin 
Wl^at  the  real  issue  to  be  decided  by  the 
people  is,  and  what  questions  every  citizen 
should  examine  and  determine  for  himself, 
before  he  deposits  his  baliot. 

For  two  and  a  half  years  we  have  been 
engaged  in  a  civil  war  for  which  history 
furnishes  no  parallel.  When  the  war  com 
naenced  and  became  an  existing  fact,  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  sustain  the  Government,  and 
to  the  extent  of  my  influence  and  means  I 
fcave  labored  (with  what  success,  I  leave 
others  to  decide)  to  furnish  the  Government 
with  aT    the  men  and  money  necessary  to 


crush  the  Rebellion  and  restore  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  nation.  I  occupy  the  same 
position  to-day.  So  long  as  men  are  arfayed 
against  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  arms  in  their  hands,  there  is  no 
other  course  to  pursue  but  to  meet  them  with 
force. 

Whatever  our  views  may  be  upon  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  terrible  strife,  and 
whatever  blame  we  believe  justly  attaches  to 
extreme  men  of  the  North,  still  the  attempt 
forcibly  to  break -down  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  over  the  whole  country  for  fan-  ' 
cied  or  real  grievances,  was  an  unlawful  and 
criminal  act  which  can  not  be  justified  or  tole- 
rated ;  while  to  admit  the  right  of  secession  is 
to  give  up  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, even  as  to  the  powers  expresslj" 
conferred  upon  it.  Nor  am  I  in  favor  of  any 
peace  based  upon  a  separation.  I  will  never 
consent  to  any  but  a  country  reiinited  and 
restored. 

In  expressing  these  views  I  but  reiterate 
the  sentiments  of 'the  Democratic  party.  At 
a  convention  recently  held  in  Albany,  com-  t 

posed  of  representatives  of  the  highest  charao-       •  | 
ter,  ability,  and  patriotism  from  every  Assem-  < 

bly  District  in  the  State,  the  following^  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  reafBrm  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  of 
1862,  namely : 

First.  That  we  will  continue  to  render  the 
Government  our  sincere  and  united  support 
in  the  use  of  all  legitimate  means  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  and  to  restore  the  Union  as  it 
was,  and  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it 
is^-believing  that  that  sacred  instrument, 
founded  in  wisdom  by  our  Fathers,  clothes 
the  constituted  authorities  with  full  power  to 
accomplish  such  purpose. 

Nor  have  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  their  indiviiiual  action  been  wanting 
in  energy  jtnd  effectiveness  in  supplying  the 
calls  of  the  Gavernment.  Whenever  men 
were  wanted,  a  full  equal  portion  have  been' 
given  from  the  ranks  of  that  party.  Every 
battle-field  will  attest  the  bravery  and  patri- 
otism of  members  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Whenever  money  was  called  for,  they  have 
opened  theii-  coffers  and  furnished  the  required 
sum.  Without  receiving  or  desiring  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Administration,  and  without 
any  selfish  motives  except  such  as  result 
from  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government,  they  have,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  evinced  a  readiness 
to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  war  and  restoring 
the  country. 

I  make  the^e  remarks  merely  to  say,  that 
upon  this  question  there  is  no  issue.  You 
will  find  occasionally  a  man  so  wedded  to 


party  and  so  blinded  by  passion  or  preju- 
dice, as  to  denounce  Democrats  as  copperheads 
and  traitors ;  but  I  ha\fe  found  from  consid- 
erable political  experience,  that  epithets  ap- 
plied to  an  adverstiry  never  injure  him,  nor 
benefit  those  who  employ  them.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  does  not  furnish  a  parallel 
to  the  unity  of  action  exhibited  in  the  North- 
ern States,  in  sustaining  this  Administration 
in  all  its  legitimate  demands,  and  whenever 
an  impartial  history  shall  be  written  of  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  conflict,  its 
brightest  page  will  contain  theunselfish  and 
patriotic' action  of  those  against  whom  these 
epithets  are  hurled. 

Those  who  claim  that,  there  is  any  ^ssue 
upon  this  question  of  maintaining  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government,  are  either  thoroughly 
deceived  or  are  attempting  to  deceive  others. 
Still  more  false  and  deceptive  is  the  pretense 
whidh  I  see  extensively  put  forth  by  public 
speakers  and  by  the  press,  that*  there  has 
been  something  in  the  action  or  sayings  of 
Governor  Seymour  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence people  in  determining  their  action  at 
the  polls.  I  have  examined  several  of 
their  statements,  and  have  failed  to  find  a 
single  specific  charge  made  or  a  single  act 
specified,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  the 
general  clamor  on  that  subject  is  set  up  to 
hide  the  real  questions  that  are  at  issue,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  a  consideration  of  them 
by  the  people.  Governor  Seymour  quelled  the 
riot  in  New-"Xork  before  it  became  necessary 
to  declare  martial  law,  and  he  made  an  effort 
to  obtain  from  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington, the.  privilege  of  furnishing  men  by 
volunteering  instead  of  drafting,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  secure  to  our  State  the-  credits 
to  which  it  was  entitled,  by  reason  of  having 
furnished  an. excess  over  Massachusetts  and 
other  States,  on  previous  calls ;  and  when 
a  neighboring  State  was  invaded,  he  prompt- 
ly sent  more  soldiers  to  its  defense  than  all 
the  other  Northern  States  cpmbined,  and 
confessedly  contributed  to,  if  he  did  not  se- 
cure, the  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces  at  Gettys- 
burgh. 

If  these  acts  were  in  controversy  in  this 
election,  I  should  feel  entirely  confident  in 
submitting  them  to  the  determination  of  the 
people ;  but  I  fully  agree  with  the  New- York 
Herald^  when  it  reminded  these  gentlemen 
that  Gov.  Seyrri'jur  was  elected  in  1862,  and 
that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  campaign 
with  issues  belonging  to  it. 

No,  fellow-citizens  !  the  questions  for  you 
to  answer  are  of  a  different  character  entirely, 
and  you  should  allow  no  false  issues  and 
subterfuges  to  interfere  with,  their  proper 
determination.  What,  then,  are  the  issues 
of  the  present  campaiga  ? 

When  the  war  was  commenced,  the  Presi- 
dent solemnly  pledged  the  country,  that  it 
should  be  prosecuted  for  the  restoration  of 
^e  IJniou,  and  thp  maintenance  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    The  tiieory  proclaimed  to  the  peo- 


ple was,  that  the  act  of  secession  did  not 
dissolve  the  Union'  nor  dissever  the  lawful' 
connection  between  the  States  seceding  and' 
the  other  States ;  that  the  rebellion  onl}'^  sus-' 
pended  for  the  time  being  the  authority  of  ■ 
the  Government,  and  that  when  that  was  re- 
stored,'the  States  could  then  rightfully  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  and  privile.ges  appertain- 
ing to  them  under  the  Constitution. 

When  our  army  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  and  driven  back  into  the  very 
streets  of  Washington,  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, under  the  advice  of  a  Republican 
President,  placed  upon  the  records  of  the_ 
country,  a  resolution  (which  passed  almosti 
unanimously)  reiterating,  in  the  most  authen- 
tic and  solemn  manner,  the  pledge  "fcefore 
given  by  the  President,  and  declaring  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  the  war. 

I  will  now  read  to  you  the  resolution,  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  ponder  its  words  and  im- 
port: 

"  Resolved^  That  the  present  deplorable 
civil  war  has  been  brought  upon  the  country 
by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States 
now  in  afes  against  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  arms  around  the  Capital ; 
that  in  this  national  emergency,  Congress, 
banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  passion  or  re- 
sentment, will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the 
whole  country ;  that  this  war  is  not  wage^, 
on  their  part,  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  oi 
for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation, 
or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  ol 
those  States;  but  to  defend  "and  maintain ^he 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to'  pre- 
serve the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality, 
and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired  ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease." 

If  the  distinguished  and  lamented  Ken- 
tuckian  who  penned  and  introduced  this 
resolution  had  never  done  any  other  act  wor- 
thy of  public  attention,  the  truthful  and  con- 
stitutional sentiments,  and  the  glowing,  patri- 
otic words  embodied  in  it,  with  the  noble 
motives  which  prompted  its  introduction, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  immortalize  his 
name  and  cause  his  memory  to  be  cherished 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

Under  these  pledges,  a'million  and  a  hall 
of  our  young  men  have  left  their  homes  and 
all  the  endearments  of  home  and  friends,  and 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  their  country. 
Untold  millions  of  treasiu-e  have  been  freely 
sacrificed  by  the  people.  They  have  been 
willing  to  give  every  thing — to  sacrifice  ev- 
ery thing,  and  only  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  their  country  and  the  preservation  oi 
our  free  institutions. 

Are  these  pledges  being  fulfilled  ?  I  an- 
swer, No.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  beec 
and  are  being  shamefully  violated  and  disro; 
garded.  No  sooner  are  our  armies  victorious 
in  the  field  of  battle,  giving  promise  oi 
a  restored  country,  than  the  cloven  foot  ol 


;^ 


abolitionism  reveals  itself,  and  the  whole 
purpose  and  objects  of  the  war  are  avowedbr 
changed.  It  is  now  deliberately  proclaimMl 
that  the  war  is  not  to  be  prosecuted  "  to  de- 
fend and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,"  nor  "  to  preserve  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of 
the  several  States  unimpaired,"  but  to  de- 
3troy  the  Southern  States  and  strike  them 
out  of  existence — to  subjugate  their  people, 
!ind  desolate  their  country,  and  destroy  their 
institutions.  I  do  not  make  this  charge 
against  all  the  members  of  the  Republican 
arty.  The  great  body  of  them  I  believe  to 
e  as  honest  and  patriotic  as  any  other  class 
of  citizens,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  no 
wish  to  become  aiders  and  abettors  to  this 
new  progi-amme  which  has  been  promulgated 
by  their  leaders;  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
force  of  party  discipline  will  be  sufficient  to 
insure  their  support.  We  shall  see. 
,  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood.  I 
charge  the  radical  and  abolition  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  who  control  its  action  and 
the  action  of  the  Administration,  with  the 
deliberate  design  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a  se- 
ries of  measures,  the  effect  and  object  of 
which  is  to  subvert  the  Union,  and  not  to 
restore  it — to  overthrow  the  Constitution, 
und  not  to  preserve  it,  and  to  carry  on  this 
war  until  these  purposes  have  been  accom- 
plished, regardless  of  all  consequences. 

These  measures  consist  in  an  attempt  to 
subjugate  the  Southern  States  and  reduce 
them  to  territories  ;  and  to  absorb,  centralize, 
and  consolidate  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
loyal  States  in  the  General  Government.  I 
make  this  charge  in  no  spirit  of  party  feeling 
or  animosity,  but  with  a  sdemn  conviction  of 
its  truth,  and  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
sound  the  alarm  before  it  is  too  late  to  pre- 
vent its  consummation,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  to  make  it  upon  slight  or  unsatisfixctory 
evidence.  It  is  with  feelings  of  sadness  that 
I  aver  that  the  evidence  to  sustain  this 
charge  is  overwhelming — a  portifJn  of  which 
only  I  shall  have  time  to  present  this  even- 
ing. Charles  Sumner  has,  perhaps,  pro- 
mulgated this  scheme  in  the  most  authentic 
form.  He  occupies  a  prominent,  if  not  a 
controlHng  influence  in  the  Administration 
and  the  Republican  part}--.  -In  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Atla-ntic  Monthly  he  puts  forth  de- 
liberately the  proposition  that  Congress 
should  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  seceded 
States,  hold  them  as  territories,  establish 
provisional  governments  over  .them,  or  make 
their  "admission  or  recognition  depend  upon 
the  action  of  Congress."  He  says:  '■'■  The  es- 
tential  feature  of  the  proposition  ii  that 
Congress  shall  assume  jurisdiction  of  the 
rebel  Statesy  Which  he  explains  to  mean 
that  Congress  shall  take  and  hold  those 
8tates  as  /x)nquered  provinces  or  territories 
until  the  people  will  consent  to  ask  to  come 
into  the  Union  with  such   Constitutions  as 


Congress  shall  dictate  and  accept,4ind  inti- 
mates that  when  the  people  ask  to  come 
into  the  Union  without  slavery,  Massachu- 
setts may  be  willing  to  admit  them.  In  the 
mean  time  Massachusetts  would  be  willing  to 
control  the  political  power  of  the  country, 
and  to  superintend  generally  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Similar  views  have  been  express- 
ed by  the  Washington  Chronicle^  which 
claims  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Missouri  Democrat^  the 
leading  radical  organ  of  the  West,  and  other 
leading  Administration  organs. 

Mr.  Whiting,  Solicitor  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  a  recent  opinion  elaborately  written, 
with  the  approbation,  as  we  are  bound  to 
presume,  of  the  head  of  that  Department 
and  the  President  himself,  declares  that 
when  the- Southern  people  cease  fighting  and 
lay  down  their  arms,  still  they  cannot  return 
to  the  Union,  except  upon  such  terms  as 
Congress  shall  dictate,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  return  until  they  con- 
sented to  change  their  Constitutions'  and 
abolish  slavery.  This  paragraph  will  give  us 
the  substance  of  his  opinion  : 

'*  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Union  have,  by  becoming  public  enemiesij 
surrendered  and  annulled  their  former  rights, 
the  question  arises,  can  they  recover  them? 
Such  rights  can  not  he  regained  ly  reason  of 
their  having  ceased  to  fight.  The  character 
of  a  public  enemy  havirtg  once  been  stamped 
upon  them  by  the  laws  of  war,  remains^xed 
until  it  sJiall  have  been  hy  our  consent  re- 
movedy 

The  New- York  Tribune,  with  its  widely- 
extended  circulation,  is  understood  to  be  the 
New- York  organ  of  the  radicals,  and  it  has 
scarcely  attempted  to  conceal  its  opposition 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  Even  before 
the  war  broke  out,  the  Tribuns  advocated  the 
policy  of  allowing  the  seceded  States  to  sepa- 
rate.    It  contained  the  following  sentiment : 

"  Whenever  it  shall  be  clear  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Southern  people  have  become 
conclusively  alienated  from  the  Union,  and 
anxious  to  escape  from  it,  WE  WILL  DO 
OUR  BEST  TO  FORWARD  THEIR 
VIEWS." 

It  now  advocates  the  new  policy  of  sub- 
jugation, and  of  carrying  on  the  war  for  the  . 
abolition  of  slavery.  Next  to  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Mr.  Greeley  is  unquestionably  the  most 
open  and  determined  disunionist  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Thad.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  leading 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ^nd 
of  course  in  the  confidence  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, said  : 

"  This  talk  of  restoring  the  Union  as  it  was 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the 
absurdities  which  I  have  heard  repeated  un- 
til I  have  become  about  sick  of  it.  The 
Union  can  never  be  restored  as  it  was.  There 
are  many  things  which  render  such  an  event 


impossible.  This  Union  never  shall,  with  my 
consent,  be  restored  under  the  Constitution 
»      as  it  is,  with  slavery  to  be  protected  by  it." 

M.  F.  Conway,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Kansas,  and  a  leader  in  the  Kepublican  party, 
in  a  letter  written  in  May  last,  stated  : 

"  As  to. the  Union,  I  would  not  give  a  cent 
for  it  unless  it  stood  as  a  guarantee  for  free- 
dom to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  within 
its  entire  jurisdiction.  I  consider  the  idea 
that  every  thing  must»be  sacrificed  to  the 
Union  utterly  preposterous.  What  was  the 
Union  made  for  ?  That  we  should  sacrifice 
ourselves  to  it?  I,  for  one,  would  beg  to  be 
excused.  As  things  stand,  I  icould  sacrifice 
the  Union  to  Freedom  any  morning  before 
hrealcfasty 

These  sentiments  are  now  being  avowed  and 
advocated  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hamijn,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  recent  speech,  avowed  the 
s  me  sentiments. 

^t  the  recent  Republican  State  Convention 
of  Massachusetts,  which  renominated  Gover- 
nor Andrew,  these  disloyal  sentiments  were 
firmly  and  boldly  promulgated.  I  will  read 
a  paragraph  from  the  speech  of  Govei'nor 
Boutwell  on  that  occasion,  which  is  a  fair 
sample  of  all  the  others  : 

"  He  said  tha^a  State  could  only  exist  by 
the  will  of  the  people  within  its  limits,  and 
■  that  by  adopting  ordinances  of  secession  the 
rebellious  States  have  given  up  their  organ- 
izat^  under  the  Union.  But  the  Federal 
Govmiment  had  a  prior  authority  over  the 
people  and  the  territory  of  each  State,  which 
can  only  be  restrained  by  force.  Wherever 
our  armies  penetrate,  that  power  is  asserte(i 
and  the  people  must  remain  under  the  guarcf- 
ianship  of  the  Federal  authorities  until  un- 
conditional Union  men  shall  f6rm  a  new  State 
government,  and  ask  for  readmission  to  the 
Union.  When  that  time  should  come,  he 
would  make  it  a  condition  precedent  upon 
their  readmission  that  they  should  come  in 
as  Free  States." 

To  show  how  the  sentiments  of  this  con- 
vention are  regarded  by  its  friends,  I  will 
read  a  paragraph  from  the  correspondent  of 
the  New-York  Tribune  in  relation  to  it: 

"  In  their  admirable  speeches,  Wilson  and 
Boutwell,  Dana  and  Elliott,  ranged  themselves 
fully  alongside  of  Phillips  and  Garrison,  and 
the  convention,  with  united  and  enthusiastic 
voices,  said  Amen  I" 

Who  are  Phillips  and  Garrison?  The  former 
an  avowed  disunionist,  and  the  latter  always 
declared  that  the  Constitution  was  a  covenant 
with  heti  !  and  the  Massachusetts  Republi- 
cans have  confessedly  ranged  themselves 
alongside  of  them  on  this  subject,  and  Massa- 
chusetts has  to-day  a  more  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  Administration  than  all  the 
other  Northern  States. 

General  Butler,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Penn- 
sylvania, declared  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  he 


was  ordered  into   that  State  to   make  these  i 

feeches  under  the  full  pay  of  a  Major-Gene-' 
I.  ■  These  are  only  samples  of  an  innumer- ' 
le  number  of  authoritative  expressions,  e^ ' 
tablisbing  the  fact  that  a  wide-spread  conspir- 
acy exists  against  the  Union,  and  that  an  ef-  • 
fort  is  to  be  made  to  use  the  Republican  or- ' 
ganization  to  carry  it  out.  The  Republican  \ 
organization  in  this  State  is  under  the  control 
of  the  revolutionists.  At  the  recent  State! 
Convention  held  at  Syracuse,  an  independent 
resolution  was  introduced,  indorsing  the 
erriancipation  proclamation.  The  principal 
speaker  declared  the  object  of.  this  resolution  i 
in  the  following  language  : 

"  Sir,  as  a  member  of  the  old  Republican 
party,  I  stand  here  to  say,  representing  my 
constituents,  that  I  believe  the  additional 
resolution  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possible  construction  of  the  resolutions  al- 
ready adopted,  that  we  are  ready  to  let  these 
men  come  back  into  the  Union  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  guaranteed." 

And  although  it  was  insisted  that  there 
were  many  members  of  the  party  who  were 
not  prepared  to  adopt  this  new  poltcy,  yet 
the  radical  majority  adopted  it. 

To  show  that  I  do  not  misstate  this  abolition 
programme,  I  will  read  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  a  speech  recently  made  by  Montgomery 
Blair,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln : 

"But  even  while  we  are  indulging  these 
well  founded  hopes  that  our  country  is  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  rebellion,  we  are 
menaced  by  the  ambition  of  the  ultra-abo- 
litionists, which  is  equally  despotic  in  its 
tendencies,  and  which,  if  successful,  could 
not  fail  to  be  ^ike  fatal  to  Republican  insti- 
tutions." 

"  The  abolition  programme  as- 
sume?, on  the  contrary,  that,  because  violence 
has  trodden  down  State  governments  and  State 
rights,  they  have  ceased  to  exist ;  that  a  loyal 
people,  in  whoQi  they  still  survive  and  have 
being,  and  to  whom  the  United  States  stands 
pledged  to  guarantee  them  forever,  must  also 
have  perished ;  and  that  a  congress  of  the 
other  States  may  step  in  and  take  absolute 
authority  over  the  whole  region  as  vacated 
States  and  Territories,  and  legislate  for  it, 
founding  this  new  usurpation  upon  fictions  as 
absurd  as  those  on  which  the  rebellion  founds 
itself." 

In  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  radical  party 
have  progressed  farther  than  in  any  other 
State,  and  have  arrived  almost  at  the  brink 
of  a  war  of  extermination  against  all  who  doi 
not  subscribe  to  their  fanatical  heresies. 

Frank  Blair,  who  is  a  Republican  member 
of  Congress,  and  a  Brigadier-General  in  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army,  in  a  recent  speech  at  St, 
Louis,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  denounce 
these  radicals  as  enemies  of  their  country.  I 
will  read  a  paragraph  from  his  speech  to  shof 
you  how  Republicans  who  are  not  abolition- 
ists are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  monstrouJ' 


Birides  toward  usurpation  and  despotism 
(fhich  the  leaders  of  the  party  ai-e  everywhere 
naking  :  ^ 

"  And  yet  these  men,  while  they  operfl^ 
avow  that  they  are  conspiring  against  this 
Government,  turn  round  and  coolly  inform 
you  that  they  are  the  only  loijal  men  in  the 
State;  and  the  men  who  came  back  grim- 
ed all  over  with  powder  from  our  battle- 
fields, where  they  have  been  endeavoring  to 
uphold  the  banner  of  our  country  and  main- 
tain the  laws  and  Constitution  in  the  face  of 
the  open  foe — these  men,  when  they  come 
back  hej-e,  are  denounced  by  these  upstart 
factionists  as  Copperheads.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  tolerated  by  them.  If  there 
is  a  variation  of  a  hair's  breadth — if  a  man 
i  attempts  to  say  one  single  thing  that  differs 
'with  the  plan  which  they  have  laid  down  for 
exterminating  all  these  Southern  States — 
why  he  is  denounced  at  once ;  not  as  men 
with  political  differences  are  usually  de- 
nounced— they  do  not  gall  upon  the  people 
and  let  them  know  that  his  opinions  are  dan- 
gerous, unsound,  and  unwise,  but  they  de- 
nounce him  as  a  Gopperliead,  by  which  they 
mean  he  is  a  man  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  although  he  may  be  a 
man  who  has  exposed  his  life  over  and  over 
again  in  defense  of  that  Government." 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  epi- 
thet of  Copps.rhead  is  applied  to  all,  whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  who  do  not  vote 
the  abolition  disunion  ticket  and  support  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  abolition  radical  doc- 
trines. 

Now  I  propose  to  call  Thurlow  Weed  to  the 
stand  as  a  witness.  He  has  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a  correct  judgment.  He  is 
undoubtedly  as  familiar  with  the  pohtical  his- 
tory of  the  country  and  with  public  men  as 
any  living  man,'  arid  I  will  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  believe  he  is  at  heart  a  friend  to 
the  Union,  and  desires  to  see  it  restored.  I 
will  give  you  his  words,  deliberately  written: 

"  I  desire  to  make  this  record :  If  it  comes 
to  be  understood  that  the  views  and  policy 
of  Messrs.  Sumner,  Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Ward  Beecher,  etc.,  etc.,  obtain  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  war,  it  will   result  in  the  de- 

Sf0CTION  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT  AND  UnION,  AND 
A  TRIUMPH  OF  REBELLION  AND  SLAVERY." 

How  Mr.  Weed  can  continue  even  a  nom- 
'inal  connection  with  an  organization  controll- 
ed by  men  whom  he  denounces  as  enemies 
of  the  country,  I  am  at  loss  to  comprehend. 
But  we  know  that  he  is  right  in  the  opinion 
I  have  read.  You  and  I  and  every  man 
knows  that  ten  or  twelve  States  can  only  be 
held  in  subjection  by  military  despotism,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  this  despotism  over  the 
subjugated  States,  will  render  it  a  necessity  to 
exercise  military  powder  over  the  other  States. 
It  will  require  a  large  standing  army  and  a 
ruinous  system  of  taxation.  The  idea  of  en- 
joying the  institutions  of  our  fathers^- the 


liberty  they  fought  for  and  bequeathed  to  us, 
under  a  Government  holding  one-tl^d  of  its 
people  in  military  subjugation,  is.too  absurd 
to  require  illustrdtion.  When  this  doctrine 
shall  prevail,  and  subjugation  be  consummat- 
ed, we  shall  have  seen  the  last  day  of  Amer- 
ican freedom.  But  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  avowed  himself  in  favor 
of  this  scheme,  and  although  all  the  applian- 
ces of  party  machinery  are  in  favor  of  it,  yet 
he  may  be  opposed  to  it.  Well,  I  have  no 
disposition  to  spealtf  harshly  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  the  tEuth  should' be  told.  tMr.  Lincoln 
is  a  negative  man.  He  is  operated  upon. 
He  moves  by  outward  pressure,  and  not  by 
internal  power.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  proclamation  ; 
indeed  he  said  so  himself,  and  yet  he  issued 
it  upon  radical  pressure.  Gov.  Andrew  de- 
clared that  the  highways  of  Massachusetts 
would  swarm  with  soldiers  if  that  was  is- 
sued, and  Greeley  declared  that  900,000  men 
would  rush  to  the  field  with  two  muskets 
each,  and  although  they  procured  the  procla- 
mation by  these  means,  not  one  Greeley  man 
has  befen  known  to  have  even  one  musket,  and  ^ 
not  a  swarm  in  a  Massachusetts  highway  has ' 
been  seen  except  when  the  conscripts  were, 
going  to  swear  to  their  physical  inability  to 
perform  military  duty.  The  President  frank- 
ly told  a  committee  of  Border  State  men  that 
he  could  not  yield  to  their  wishes  lest  he 
should  lose  the  support  of  the  radicals ;  and  I 
assert  that  in  every  single  instance  where  the 
test  has  been  made,  the  radical  or  abohtion 
wing  of  the  party  has  prevailed  wfth  the 
President. 

They  demanded  the  removal  of  McClellan 
after  the  peninsular  campaign,  and  it  w.as 
done.  When  the  army  of  the  Potomac  were 
driven  back  upon  Washington,  defeated  and 
demoralized,  and  the  Capitol  was  in  imminent 
danger,  he  was  restored,  but  after  he  had 
fought  and  won  a  brilliant  victory  with  un- 
disciplined and  defeated  troops  at  Antietam 
and  drove  the  invaders  from  Maryland,  and 
when  in  full  march  and  in  face  of  the  enemy, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  radical?,  be  was  again 
removed,  and  what  is  "most  significant,  the  re- 
moval was  made  on  the  morning  after  the 
election  in  New- York  in  1862,  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  triumphant 

Tile  radicals  demanded  a  sweeping  confisca- 
tion act,  which  Senator  Collamer,  of  Vermont^ 
and  other  Republican  Senators  declared  un- 
constitutional, and  they  got  it. 

They  demanded  emancipation  and  they  got 
it. 

When  citizens  from  Louisiana  asked  the 
privilege  of  electing  officers  under  the  State 
constitution,  the  President  substantially  de- 
clined to  allow  it,  intimating  that  theii:  con- 
stitution would  be  changed  or  altered. 

The  citizens  of  North-Carolina  and  othoi 
seceded  States  have  recently  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  return  to  the  Union  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  their  own  Constitution,  under  the 


protection  of  the  Government  Has  ^here 
been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  allcnv  them  to  do  so  J  Not  the  slight- 
est. I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  large 
numbers  of  the  people  of  the  South  would  re- 
joice to  assume  again  their  position  in  the 
TJnion.  Are  they  encouraged  to  do  so  ?  So 
lar  from  it, -Mr.  Lincoln  informs  them  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  his  proclamation  is 
"  valid  or  invalid."  It  certainly  does  not  re- 
quire the  President  to  issue  an  official  docu- 
ment to  make  a  man  of  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion undersfend*  that  the  proclartlation,  like 
©very  other  instrument,  is  either  valid  or  in- 
valid. But  the  people  of  North-Carolina  and 
other  States  have  become  tired  of  the  tyranny 
•exercised  over  them,  and  are  longing  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  to  the  Union,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  and  anxious  hearts,  they  de- 
sire to  know  of  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  re- 
gards the  proclamation  as  of  any  force  or 
power  beyond  the  actual  duration  of  the  war. 
They  wish  to  know  how  his  administration 
•  regard  it.  What  they  intend  to  claim.  For 
the  people  of  these  States  know,  as  we  all  do, 
.that  courts  even  are  influenced  by  outside 
pressure  and  partisan  clamor,  and  they  ask 
Mr,  Lincoln,  I  repeat,  to  say  what  course  he 
intends  to  pursue,  and  the  only  response  is : 
•"It  is  either  valid  or  invalid."  What  encour- 
agement have  the  people  of  the  seceded  States 
to  attempt  even  to  return  to  the  Union?  As, 
''  matters  now  stand,  there  is  confiscation  to 
take  all  their  property,  emancipation  to  take 
their  i^groes,  a  test  oath  to  prevent  their 
holding  office  in  the  Union,  and  a  treason  act 
to  hang  them.  With  these  alternatives,  I  do 
not  think  that  many  will  voluntarily  return. 

These  fjicts  furnish  conclusive  evidence  to 
mj  mind  that  Mr.  Lincoln  either  entertains 
these  views  of  subjugation,  or  that  he  is  under 
the  control  of  those  who  do.  There  are  but 
two  modes  of  dealing  with  the  fanatics.  You 
must  either  yield  to  their  views  and  wishes 
'  in  every  point,  or  be  denounced  by  them,  and 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  thus  far  not  dared  to  dis- 
agree withf  them,  and  has  thus  far  yielded  in 
the  end  to  all  their  demands,  I  conclude  that 
he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  a  subjugation  of  the  South- 
ern States,  it  is  designed,  as  I  have  alrgidy 
stated,  to  consolidate  all  the  power  of-  the 
loyal  States  in  the  General  Government,  and 
in  this  scheme  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  a  prom- 
inent actor.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the 
strides  toward  consolidated  power  made  by 
this  administration. 

The  conscription  act  authorizes  the  exer- 
cise of  power  directly  from  the  Government  to 
the  individual,  overlooking  State  authority 
and  individual  influence.  The  banking  scheme 
is  another  and  far  more  dangerous  exercise 
of  power.  The  conscription  act,  however  un- 
wise as  a  policy,  may  be  technically  constitu- 
tional under  the  power  "to raise  armies,"  but 
the  banking  law  baa  no  warrant  in  the  Con- 
stitution.    Nor  is  it  pretended  t^  be  a  "  war 


measure,"  or  that  any  *'war  necessity"  ex- 
isted for  it  On  the  contrary,  it  was  evident- 
|x  the  intention,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
umes,  to  fasten  this  scheme  upon  the  coun- 
try as  a  permanent  institution.  It  is  design- 
ed to  wipe  out  all  State  banks  and  center  in 
Washington  all  the  monied  interests  of  the 
Nation.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
struggled  long  under  the  leadership  of  that 
great  and  good  man.  Gen.  Jackson,  to  eradi- 
cate the  United  States  Bank,  because  it  was 
deemed  dangerous  to  our  free  institutions  to 
give  the  Government  control  of  the  monetary 
interests  of  the  nation,  but  this  scheme  is  fiu* 
worse  than  that.  This  destroys  State  banks, 
and  places  all  banking  operations  under  con- 
trol of  the  oflBcer^of  the  government  not  only, 
but  subjects  the  business  of  the  country  to 
the  fitful  and  uncertain  policy  of  those  who 
happen  to  be  in  power.  Besides,  it  will  de- 
preciate the  stocks  of  the  several  States  which 
now  form  the  basis  of  banking,  and  throw  up- 
on the  people  an  additional  burden  of  hun-- 
dreds  of  millioQsj.  Moreover,  it  establishes  a 
precedent  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
If  these  institutions  can  be  thus  qbliterate^ 
by  National  legislation,  every  other  State  in- 
stitution may  be.  Our  system  of  internal  iia 
provement,  our  school!^,  in  short,  every  State 
interest,  may  become  absorbed  in  the  genera. 
Government.  Federalism  of  the  olden  timt 
would  blush  at  such  centralism  as  is  now  con- 
tended for. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  infamy  is  the  late 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Hereto- 
fore we  have  rested  secure  under  the  shield 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  We  could  gather  around  our  hearth- 
stones in  security,  and  retire  at  night  confi- 
dent that  the  unseen  but  potent  shield  would 
guard  and  protect  us  and  our  families  and 
homes  from  invasion  and  violence.  With  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen  this  writ  of  protec- 
tion to  personal  liberty  has  been  suspended, 
and  for  the  time  being  obliterated.  And  why 
has  it  been  done  ?  No  man  can  tell  us  a  rea- 
son —  no  man  has  attempted  to  give  a  reason 
for  it  I  have  inquired  of  oflBcials,  high  and 
low,  why  this  extraordinary  act  has  been 
done,  and  no  explanation  has  been  or  coulc 


be  given.  There  was  no  reason  for  it.  It 
was  an  unnecessary  act  of  despotism,  (pie 
courts,  so  far  from  evincing  a  disposition  to 


thwart  the  action  of  the  Government,  have 
been  over-cautious,  and  the  State  Judges,  so 
far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  have 
fallen  far  shrt>rt  of  maintaining  State  authority 
and  individual  hberty  in  a  laudable  desire  not 
to  obstruct  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
the  present  crisis. 

But  we  are  told  that  no  loyal  man  will  be 
injured..  No  loyal  man  injured!  Who  is  to 
decid^  on  my  loyalty  or  yours?  Why,  the 
officer  who  makes  the  arrest,  and  if,  in  his' 
opinion,  we  have  interfered  in  word,  aot,  or 
deed  with  the  military  or  naval  service,  he  is 
authorized  to  act  as  judge,  jury,  and  execu- 


doner.     It  is  enough  if  men  may  be  injured. 
iVTiat  is  a  government  worth  which  does  not 
umish  protection  to  its  people  ?     They  ha>^ 
k  right  to  demand  a  fixed  and  affirmative  ru^ 
)f  protection,  and  will  not  tolerate  a  system 
yhich  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  petty  offi- 

But  loijal  people  are  injured  and  outraged 
svery  day  by  the  suspension  of  this  vvrit. 
Repeated  insknces  have  token  place  within  a 
ew  days  of  arrests  of  persons  as  deserters  who 
lave  either  never  been  enlisted  or  been  honor- 
ibly  discharged,  and  they  have  been  dragged 
nto  a  military  camp  and  confined  for  days 
md  we^jks.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
nan  who  had  been  discharged  was  arrested 
liree  different  times  by  different  officers  and 
iaken  into  the  army,  and  each  time  the 
)fl5cer  received  his  reward.  If  your  own  son 
^ho  had  been  in  the  army,  and,  it  may  be, 
jassed  through  all  the  battles  of  the  Poto- 
mac, should,  after  being  honorably  discharged, 
)e  an-ested  as  a  deserter,  you  would  think 
:hat  he  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  bring 
:he  question  before  a  court.  The  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  simply  allows  a  party  to  go  into 
»urt  and  inquire  why  he.  is  restrained  from 
lis  liberty.  If  good  cause  is  shown,  he  is  re- 
manded to  custody ;  if  not,  he  is  disch^'ged. 
A.  i-ecruiting  oScer  may  enlist  your  boy,  four- 
teen years  of  age,  in  violation  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  you  have  no  civil  remedy. 
There  is  no  outrage  upon  personal  liberty 
which  may  not  be  committed.  The  country 
literally  swarms  with  officers  of  the  Govern- 
Qient,  paid  by  taxation,  and  outrages  are  be- 
ing and  will  be  perpetrated. 

I  have  called  your  attention,  fellow-citizens, 
to  these  acts  and  schemes  for  the  purpose  o" 


ures  and  carriea  them  through,  and  have  be- 
sides infused  into  the  whole  body  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  the  poison  of  Abolftionism. 
They  control  the  party  and  the  AdministiHX- 
tion.  In  every  State  where  the  election  ha» 
resulted  in  favor  of'  the  Republicans,  the  re- 
sult has  been  claimed  as  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  subjugation  and  consolidation  policy,  and, 
if  this  State  should  so  result,  it  would  be 
used  as  a  tremendous  "  pressure  "  upon  Mr, 
Lincoln  and  his  administration  in  the  same 
direction. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  fiay  that  any  man 
who  is  in  fovor  of  protracting'  this  war  one 
day  beyond  the  tune  when  the  Union  may  be 
restored,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  war  has  brought 
prosperity  with  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
and  permanent  prosperity.  We  are  in  a  state 
of  unnatural  exhilaration  which  will  ulti- 
mately prove  fatal  to  .every  business  interest. 
The  drunken  man,  reeling  and  staggering^ 
through  the  streets,  imagines  himself  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  world,  but  when  the  artificial 
stimulus  is  gone  he  sinks  into  dfegi-adation 
and  despair,  and  this  is  our  condition  now. 
By  artificial  means  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  are  greatly  inflated,  but  it  will 
as  certainly  become  depressed  as  that  effect 
will  follow  cause. 

'  A  legalized  iiTedeemable  paper  currency  is- 
the  greatest  curse  which  can  afflict  a  people. 
It  enriches  the  few,  but  it  impoverishes  the- 
many.  It  pampers  the  idle,  while  it  degrades 
the  industrious,  and  the  apparent  benefits 
which  it  confers  are  most  delusive  aj^  de- 
ceptive. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  whole  scheme,  because- 
I  know  it  will  result  in  the  destruction  of 


inducing  you  to  examine  the  subject,  and  see-  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Consti 


where  w^e  are  di'ifting.  If  we  change  our 
Union,  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  Union  we  shall 
have  ?  If  we  change  the  e.'^ential  features  of 
our  Government,  wdio  can  teU  what  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  ?  If  we  override  our  Consti- 
tution, who  is  wise  enough  to  tell  us  what 
will  be  substituted  ?  If  we  strike  ten  from  the' 
bright  galaxy  of  stars  composing  our  Union, 
what  power  will  ever  restore  them  or  give 
them  vital  action  ?  If  we  commence  to  change 
our  institutions,  there  wall  be  no  end  but  an- 
arcl^  and  despotism. 

You  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  free  gov- 
ernment was  an  experiment.  The  experi- 
ment consists  in  determining  whether  a  peo- 
ple will  permanently  abide  by  the  laws  of  a 
written  constitution.  In  quiet  and  prosper- 
ous times,  we  would  scarcely  need  a  constitu- 
tion at  all.  It  is  when  adversity  comes  upon 
us  —  when  temptation  allures  or  necessity 
exists,  th^t  restrictions  in  organic  laws  are  in 
danger  of  being  violated.  Written  constitu- 
tions are  of  no  value ;  they  are  worse^an 
useless,  except  they  arp  sufficient  to  retrain 
acts"^hich  we  desire  to  perform. 

The  controlling  influences  of  the  Republi- 
can party  have  inaugurated  all  these  me;\s- 


tution.         9 

Subjugation,  in  my  judgment,  is  impossi- 
ble, and  its  attempt  will  procrastii-Kitc  the  war 
interminably.  If  it  is  .possible,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable, because  it  would  necessarily  inaugu- 
rate despotism. 

Whilst  we  vAW  sacrifice  all  for  the  Union, 
we  can  not  afford  to  continue  this  war  for  the 
visionary  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery,  or 
the  criminal  purpose  of  experimenting  for  a 
change  in  our  institutions. 

N4|an  in  this  administration  dares  to  in- 
fornBI  what  the  amount  of  our  -  present  in- 
debtedness is.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  utterly  unsatisfactory  on 
this  point.  I  have  endeavored  from  all  the" 
light  I  -can  obtain  to  estimate  this  indebted- 
ness, and  I  maintain  the  opinion  tliat  if  this 
war  shall  dose  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
it  will  not  be  less  than  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars !  I  think  it  will  be  more,  but  I  am 
sure  it  can  not  be  less.  I  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion fi-om  the  kno\vn  expenses  of  maintain- 
ing men  in  the  field— firom  the  reports  of  the 
Treasury  Department — the  estimates  of  Mr.. 
Spaulding,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  ;md  Means  of-lhe  last  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  and  the  authorized  statements,  em- 
enating  from  Washington  from  time  to  time 
during  the  war. 

Of  this  sum  New  York  would  be  liable,  if 
the  Union  was  restored  with  the  original 
wealth  of  the  seceded  States,  for  about  one 
ninth,  or  more  than  $330,000,000  !  the  annual 
interest  on  which  is  nearly  twenty  millions 
.  of  dollars. 

»  This  indebtedness  is  about  one  quarter  of 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  war.  The  proportion  of  this  debt 
for  the  county  of  Genesee  is  about  four  mil- 
^  lions  of  dollars,  the  interest  on  which  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  which 
you  will  be  required  to  pay  annually  in 
some  form.  In  fact,  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
New-York  will  be  much  larger,  because  the 
property  in  the  South  has  been  largely  re- 
duced during  the  war.  I  have  estimated  at 
the  lowest  figure. 

Besides,  after  the  war  has  ceased,  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  Government  can  oot  be 
less  than  $150,000,000.  Assuming  that  we 
may  realize  $50,000,000  by  Customs,  it  will 
leave  two  hundred  millions  to  be  -raised  by 
taxation,  and  if  New-York  pays  only  one 
ninth,  it  will  add  more  than  ten  millions  to 
the  annual  tax  of  the  State,  so  that  for  in- 
terest aloi^  upon  our  portion  of  the  National 
debt,  and  of  our  portion  of  the  annual  expen- 
ses we  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  thir- 
ty millions  annually,  which  is  equal  to  our 
whole  State  debt,  and  this  sum,  remember,  is 
in  addition  to  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
taxes.^ 

The  national  debt  of  England  is  only  about 
$3,400,000,000,  and  their  taxable  property 
is  more' than  doi'i'ilc  the  amount  of  ours, 
while  their  rate  of  .interest  upon  the  public 
debt  is  only  three  percent,  or  half 'the  amount 
of  ours  ;  so  that  while  our  debt  is  nominally 
$400,000,000  less  than  theirs,  it  is  practically 
in  its  burdens  upon  the  nation  much  larger. 

I  do  not  speak  of  these  things  because 
we  should  falter  in  the  least  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  and  much  more,  if  necessary,  to 
restore  the  Union,  but  shall  we,  ought  we 
to  do  it,  to  further  the  views  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists ? 

The  burden  of  all  taxation  falls  upon  kbor. 
The  farmer,  mechanic,  and  laboring  m€«Bftnd 
all  professional  men  suffer  heaviU',  whiUPax- 
ation  grinds  the  poor  to  the  earth.  What  is 
.  it  that  literally  enslaves  one  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  compels  them  to 
work  from  ■  early  morn  till  late  at  night  for 
a  scanty  subsistence  ?•  They  have  a  line  cli- 
mate, good  soil,  and  excel  in  manufactures, 
and  they  boast  of  a  free  constitution.  Why, 
then,  this  degradation  ?  It  is  because  of  the 
oppressive  taxes  which  fall  upon  the  back  of 
labor.  Heretofore,  in  this  country,  we  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  taxation,  and 
labor  has  received  its  reward  and  had  the 
benefit  of  it 

If  you  take  from  tho  laboring  man  a  por- 


tion of  his  earnings,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  comfortable  support  of  himself  and  family,' 
you  detract  from  his  independence  as  a  mad* 
^d  a  citizen,  and,  therefore,  the  mock  philan-| 
tropist.s,  in  their  fruitless  efforts  to  liberatei 
three  millions  of  black  slaves,  will  make  ten] 
millions  of  white  slaves,  and  entail  upon  pos- 
terity degradation,  misery,  and  crime. 

I  beg  that  you  will  bear  in  mind,  also,  that 
by  an  act  of  Congress  the  stocks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  made  exempt  from  all  taxation. 
One  quarter  of 'all  taxable  property  is  i;hus 
withdrawn  from  liability,  and  its  burden  cast 
upon  the  remainder.  Those  who  have  money 
can  invest  it  in  Government  securities,  and 
then  escape  all  the  burdens  of  Government, 
while  the  farmer's  lands  and  the  home  of  the* 
mechanic  and  laboring  man  must  bear  the 
burden  which  belongs  to  their  more  fortu- 
nate neighbor. 

But  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long, 
and  I  can  not  pursue  the  subject  further. 

I  ask  you  to  determine  at  the  ballot-box, . 
whether  your  influence  shall   be  thrown  in. 
faVor  of  this  monstrous  scheme  of    subjuga- 
tion and  consolidation.     T  put  this  question  , 
not  onl}^  to  Democr^its  and  conservative  men, 
but  to  those  who  have  heretofore  acted  with 
the  Republicans  ;    and  I  am  grati'jed  to  see 
many  of  them  here  to-night.     Are  you^  will- 
ing, in  behalf  of  yourselves  and  your  families, 
to   try  this   new  experiment  ?     Are  you  in 
favor  of  carrying  on  this  war  for  the  vision- 
ary purpose  of  abolishing  slavery,  when  its 
effect  will  certainly  be  to  destroy  the  free  in- 
stitutions under  which  you  have  enjoyed  so  i, 
many  blessings  ?    Shall  the  influence  of  New-  || 
York  be  thrown  in  the  scale  of  subjugation  | 
and   disunion  ?       Before   you   deposit    your 
ballot  for  this  destructive  policy,  consult  j'our 
wives  and  children.     Tell  them  that  we  have 
so   far   overcome  the  military ^povver  of  the  jj 
rebel  States  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded,  1 
by  conciliation  with  the   Union   men  of  the  I 
South,  to  restore  the  old  Union  and  maintain  1 
the  Constitution,  but  that  it  is  now  proposed  J 
by  the  radical  leaders  to  go  farther,  and  carry 
on  the  war  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  abol- 
ishing  slavery,   but   reallj'-  with    the  design 
of  changing  the  whole  character  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself     Tell  them,  that  one  quarter 
of  all  you  possess  is  already  mortgagec^for 
the  expen.ses  of  the  war,  and  that  this  new 
scheme   will   not   only  encumber  your   pro- 
perty to  a  much  greater  extent,  but  will  be 
a  never-ending  burden  upon  the  industry  and 
energies — nay,  upon  the  very  bones  and  mus- 
cles of  your  children  ! 

I  feel  an  abiding  confidence  that  New-Yorl 
will  cast  her  imperial  influence  in  the  righi 
direction.  Whatever  other  States  may  do,. 
our  own  Empire  State  will  stand  firm  and 
true. -^  Let  others  yield  if  they  will,  but  Id 
us  swnd  firm,  and  we  shall  have  tlie  prouC 
consolation  of  having  rescued  our  beloved 
land  from  its  enemies  at  the  South  and  ita 
enemies  at  the  North. 
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The  permauent  war  debt  of  England  is 
a  modern  experiment  in  social  philoso- 
phy, and  has  a  well  known  history,  which 
our  people  may  now  review  with  advan- 
tage. Temporary  war  debt,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  taxes  of  the  passing  year  was 
common  to  the  ancients,  but  a  permanent 
Kvar  debt  dates  back  only  to  Charles  II. 
Indeed,  the  war  debt,  which  has  become 
a  permanent  burden  on  the  productioe  la- 
bor of  England,  was  not  acknowletlged  as 
such  until  1829,  and  after  the  whole  debt 
had  been  incurred,  when  all  attempts  at 
diminishing  the  debt  were  abandoned  by 
l*arliament,  leaving  the  interest  on  about 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid 
perpetually  by  the  labor  of  England  to 
the  children  of  those  people  who  lent  the 
money  to  the  G-overnment  instead  of  pay- 
ing it  in  taxes  to  support  the  war. 

The  beginning  of  the  debt  was  curious. 
Ciiarles  had  borrowed  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  goldsmiths, 
(who  were  the  bankers  of  the  rich  people), 
and  given  them  an  order  on  the  exche- 
quer for  the  return  of  the  loan  when  the 
taxes  of  the  year  should  be  collected. 
But,  when  the  time  came  for  payment, 
the  doors  of  the  exchequer  were  shut 
against  the  goldsmiths.  The  owners  of 
the  money  were  ruined.  London  was 
filled  with  dismay.  Bitter  and  loud  re- 
proaches fell  on  the  king.  He  was  assail- 
ed from  the  pulpits.  Sermons  were 
t»reached  from  the  text,  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes."  ,  Indications  of  vio- 
lence   were     common     in    the    streets. 

To  quiet  this  clamor,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  annual  interest  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  each 
year  to  the  owners  of  this  money. 
Thus,  the  burden  of  the  passing  year  was 
thrown  on  the  earnings  offoUoiving  uears. 
William  and  Mary,  finding  thisprec{Bait, 
followed  it,  and  borrowed  on  termiWfble 
bonds,  resembling  our  "  five  twenties," 
always  promising  and  endeavoring  to 
pay  after  the  war.  With  various  at- 
tempts to  pay  in  time  of  peace,  but  stead- 
ily increasing  the  debt  in  time  of  war, 
the  amount  had  reached  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  dollars,  in  1765. 

The  question  of  paying  this  debt  was 
anxiously  discussed  ;  projects  to  this  end 
were  presented  in  Parliament ;  but,  the 
discussion  was  turned   aside  by  the  in- 


troduction of  a  new  financial  scheme! 
which  turned  the  heads  of  men  xn. 
power,  and  carried  away  the  popu- 
lar judgment.  The  fallacy  was  this  ;l 
It  was  assorted  that  a  small  sure 
of  money  kept,  at  compound  interest,  in 
the  hands  of  commissioners,  would  ulti- 
mately pay  the  largest  possible  amoiini 
I'of  public  debt.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Price 
the  reputed  father  of  this  fallacy,  was  i\t' 
sincerely  deluded  as  other  reformerf;* 
have  been.  He  confidently  showed  thai 
one  penny,  compounded  from  the  birth  ol 
Christ,  would  produce  globes  of  gold  ai 
the  present  day.  The  government  be- 
lieved it  had  found  the  lamp  of  Aladdin 
and  applied  it  to  finance.  Accordingly 
the  sum  of  only  a  few  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  borrowed  and  committed  to  a 
board  of  trusty  men  as  a  sinking  fund, 
which  was  sure  to  redeem  England  out 
of  any  war  debt  which  might  be  incurred. 

From  that  time  the  English  people  cher- 
ished the  wdr  temper  without  compunc- 
tion or  restraint.  No  fear  of  pecuniary 
consequences  tempered  the  taste  for  war.' 
The  poets  and  the  pulpits  called  for 
blood.  The  exchequer  called  for  loans,; 
and  got  them,  while  it  was  thought  quite > 
impertinent  to  tax  present  wealth  for  thq 
payment  of  war  expenses,  which  thci 
sinking  fund  was  sure  to  pay. 

Time,  and  two  wars  with  America  and 
perpetual  war  with  France,  brought  Eng- 
land to  Waterloo,  and  to  four  thousand  mil- 
lions of  war  debt.  Then  Professor  Hamil- 
ton proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that, 
the  sinking  fund  was  a  mere  fallacy,  and 
that  nothing  but  increased  taxes  or  di- 
minished expenses  could  extinguish  one 
penny  of  the  debt.  The  history  of  the 
fallacy  is  remarkable.  At  first,  there 
were  only  a  few  millions  set  apart  to  pay 
in  future  all  possible  war  debt.  Ag  the 
wars  went  on  and  the  debt  rolled  up,  Dr. 
Price  seems  to  have  had  some  misgiving 
of  this  theory,  and  strenuously  insisted 
on  borrowing  more  money  to  increase  the 
sinking  fund.  So  that,  when  the  fallacy 
was  exploded  and  the  fund  abolished,  itf 
was  found  that  the  cost  of  making  these 
loans  and  managing  the  fund  had  wasted 
some  three  millions  of  dollars.  How  such 
a  gipss  fallacy  should  have  deluded  a 
whole  nation  is  now  the  special  wonder 
of  English  statesmen.     But,    convenient 


^llacii'S  are    always  popular  at    tlie  be- 
jiiniiiig  of  a  war. 

Faitlilul  to  the  old  idea  of  paying  a 
var  debt  in  time  of  peace,  the  Parlia- 
iiciit  lesolved,  in  1819,  to  set  apart  tweu- 
y-fivo  riullions  of  dollars  iu  each  year 
or  this  purpose.  This  wtHikl  have  ex- 
iinguish(!d  the  debt  iu  160  years.  But 
he  pressure  was  too  great  ;  and  after  a 
[ew  years,  the  resolve  to  pay  was  aban- 
loned,  and  never  renewed.  In  1829  the 
iohlefs  (jf  these  five-twenties  were  invited 
K»  bring  in  their  bonds  and  exchange 
jhcm  for  permanent  bonds. 
j  No  ore  now  can  doubt  that,  the  popu- 
lar fallacy  of  the  sinking  fund  ?nade  war 
,he  popular  amusement  of  Englishmen 
jnnii.g  forty  years.  This  amusement 
fave  offices  to  the  sons  of  unoccupied 
amilies  and  to  the  younger  sous  of  the 
Mobility.  Of  course,  the  clergy,  depend- 
•nt  on  these  families,  prayed  earnestly 
or  the  war.  Unlike  feudal  incomes, 
vhich  bound  only  the  products  of  a  sin- 
gle tenant,  this  permanent  debt  bound 
he  whole  productive  labor  of  all  zne  m- 
iustrial  classes,  and  bound  them  for  all 
ime  .  while  it  gave  to  the  unoccupied 
:>wners  of  the  bonds  a  complete  and  per- 
petual security  for  a  fixed  income,  how- 
tver  it  might  become  harder  for  the  la- 
t)orcrs  to  earn  that  income.  Owners  of 
ihese  bonds  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  a 
lational  war  debt  ;  but  the  more  prudent 
;;f  them  would  dislike  to  see  the  debt  in- 
j;reased. 

But,  in  consequence  of  this  perpetual 
|>urden  on  ^he  labor  of  England  one- 
jighth  of  the  people  of  England  is  in  the 
[joor  house,  and  a  large  part  of  another 
Jfighth  has  escaped  from  want  to  the  Col- 
|f)nies. 

i  By  way  of  apology  for  William  and 
^Mary,  it  is  said  that  it  was  vital  to  the 
people  of  England  that  a  Dutchman 
should  rule  instead  of  a  Scotchman.  So 
y,'\\ex\  the  war  of  our  revolution  was  com- 
uieuccd,  it  was  said  to  be  vital  ta  the 
people  of  England  that  an  English  gov- 
irnur  should  rule  here  rather  than  Wash- 
ngtou.  And  when  the  war  with  France 
ivsis  begun  in  1793,  it  was  deemed  of  the 
Greatest  importance  to  the  people  (jf  Eng- 
land that  a  Bourbon  rather  than  a  ^na- 
parte  should  rule  France.  Washington 
did  rule  in  this  country,  and  a  Bonaparte 


d(jes  rule  iu  France.  Had  these  ques- 
tions been  decided  the  other  way,  would 
tUe  condition  of  any  laborer  in  the  mines, 
the  factories  or  the  fields  of  England 
have  been  better  than  it  fiow  is  ?  No  one 
thinks  it  would  have  been  better.  But,  had 
the  wars  with  America  and  France  been 
omitted,  the  laborers  would  have  been 
spared  the  burdens  of  permanent  debt 

But,  could  these  wars  have  been  avoid- 
ed ?  Let  us  see.  The  money  bonoW'Hl 
for  these  wars  was  already  laid  up  by  Eng- 
lishmen. It  could  have  been  taken,  in 
the  form  of  tax,  and  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  wars,  instead  of  being  taken 
as  loans  on  exchequer  bonds  bearing  in- 
terest. Now,  suppose  the  government 
had  called  together  the  owners  of  this 
money  and  asked  them  the  question — 
shall  these  wars  be  made,  and  your 
money  be  taken  to  foot  the  bills,  and  you 
go  to  work  again  to  lay  up  new  estates 
If  not  then  the  wars  ought  not  to  have 
b<^cu  commenced.  For,  will  any  one  pie- 
lend  that  the  classes  of  mere  labor  are 
to  be  benefitted  by  a  war,  which  kills  ofl 
the  able  bodied  of  their  members,  fills  the 
ranks  of  their  survivors  with  cripples, 
and  the  land  with  widows  and  or- 
phans ;  and,  then,  when  a  new  race  of 
vigorous  laborers  has  been  produced, 
lays  on  these  a  perpetual  burden  which 
sends  one-eighth  of  their  whole  nnmber 
to  the  poor  house.  In  the  Kwig  [>eac,e, 
which  followed  Waterloo,  while  iudustri- 
al  arts  have  flourished  in  England  more 
than  in  any  other  countiy  or  age,  yet,  \n 
consequence  of  the  war  debt,  Carlisle 
says  of  the  laboring  class,  "Two  milliona 
are  out  of  the  boat,  and  five  millions 
are  hanging  over  the  side." 

The  war  debt  of  England  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  accumulatii.g, 
and,  was  incurred  under  false  expecM- 
tiooB.  about  the  sinking  fund.  Tin-  l'<-^t 
statesmen  of  England  came  with  niiaf- 
fccted  sorrow,  to  the  conclusion  thai  the 
debt  could  never  be  paid.  While  du'«  II- 
ing  sadly  on  this  subject,  after  Wau-ii-.o, 
th(;  greatest  of  English  statesman  said 
iu  Parliament — "  War  is  a  game  at  which 
few  would  play  if  the  people  were  wise." 
But,  had  he  made  this  remark  at  the 
opening  of  the  Ajnencau  RevoluMou  or 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  he  would 
probably  have  been  charged  with  treason 
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Until  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
the  United  States  enjoyed  among  nations 
the  deserved  reputation  of  being  the  only 
government  which  had  ever  paid  off  its 
debt  in  full,  principal  and  interest,  unaid- 
ed by  the  tax-gatherer.  The  freedom  of 
its  industrial  population  and  the  abund- 


ance of  its  untaxed  lands  had  called  hither  * 
the  enterprising  of  all  nations,  and  ^its' 
wealth  and  population  grew  on  an  unpre- 1 
cedented  scale.  The  progi-ess  of  thei 
whole  country  may  be  brieliy  represent-' 
ed  in  the  following  figures  from  official , 


ImmigratioD. 


Population. 
6,303,937. 


Manufactures. 


Decades. 

i«'jo.  . . 

IHIO... 
1820... 

18:30 151,634 12,066,020 111,645,466.. 

Iti40 272,716 17,069,453 483,278,215.. 

18.00 1,479,478 23,191,876 1.055.595,899.. 

I8tj0 3,075,900 31,443,790 1,900,000,000.. 


7,239,814 $145,885,906 383,401,077. 

9,638,191 62,766,385 462,701,288. 

■""  536,104,918. 

892,889,909. 


Exports.  Valuation. 

$293,634,645 ^^479,246,636 


613,180.107 


1,131,458,801 7.115,790,180' 

2,766,799,881 17,008,417,636 


The  column  of  immigration  gives  the 
wnole  number  that  arrived  in  each  dec- 
ade ;  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  settled 
at  the  ISTorth  and  West.  The  population 
column  is  composed  of  the  census  returns 
each  ten  years.  The  manufactures  are 
the  official  ;-etunis  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion at  each  period.  The  exports  are  not 
the  annual  exports,  but  the  whole  quan- 
tity exported  for  each  period  of  ten  years. 
The  valuations  are  the  official  returns. 
The  first,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  was 
made  in  1798,  and  the  second,  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  1815.  Those  for  1850 
and  18G0  are  the  census  returns.  This 
return  for  1860  indicates  a  very  large  m- 
croase  in  value,  but  it  can  not  all  be  taken 
as  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  since  a  very 
large  portion  consists  of  land  settled  at 
$1  a  81  25  per  acre,  and  valued  subse- 
quently at  much  nigher  rates  according 
to  production.  The  large  production  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  etc., 
is  always  nearly  all  consumed  in  the  year. 
That  portion  which  is  saved  and  invested 
in  buildings,  roads,  ships,  banks,  compa- 
nies, accumulated  stocks  of  goods,  coin, 
etc.,  as  instruments  of  production  and 
trade,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
•  whole  annual  production.  The  State  and 
I'Yderal  expenses  have  been  very  small, 
comparatively,  and  the  Government  has 
not  extracted  much  from  the  producers 
to  support  largo  armies,  civil  officers, 
government  stockholders,  and  other  non- 
producers,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other 
countries.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  people  had  remamed  for  their 
own  enjoyment,  and  to  accumulate  in  a 
manner  to  employ  more  extended  indus- 
try, aiid  therefore  to  swell  the  annual  pro- 


duction. The  great  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try has  thus  been  generaUy  distributed 
among  the  people.  It  has  long  been  a. 
source  of  complaint  with  the  agi-icultural 
sections,  that  the  operation  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  has  been  to  draw  wealth 
from  the  producers  of  the  national  ex- 
ports and  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the' 
manufacturers.  When  the  protective 
system  was  inaugurated  at  the  peace  of 
1815,  it  was  earnestly  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  impoverish  the  ag  i 
ricultural  States  to  enrich  the  manufac- 
turing States,  and  this  opposition,  growing 
with  the  development  of  the  protective 
system,  led  to  the  Compromise  of  1831. 
That  compromise  was  to  operate  by  bien-; 
niai  reduction  of  the  duties  to  1841,  when> 
the  rate  was  to  be  20  per  cent.,  not  to  be 
exceeded  thereafter.  As  soon  as  that 
point  was  reached,  the  tariff  was  restored, 
against  the  protest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
said  :  "  I  shall  not  dwell  on*the  fact  that 
it  openly  violates  the  compromi.se  act, 
and  the  pledges  given  by  its  author  and 
by  Governor  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  ■ 
that  if  the  South  would  adhere  to  the  ' 
compromise  while  it  was  operating  fa- 
vorably for  the  manufacturers,  they  would 
stand  by  it  when  it  came  to  operate  fa- 
vorably for  the  South.  I  dwell  not  on  ; 
those  double  breaches  of  plighted  foith^  1 
although  they  are  of  a  serious  character,  ' 
and  likely  to  exercise  a  very  pernicious 
influence  over  our  future  legislation,  by 
preventmg  amicable  adjustments  of  ques- 
tions that  may  hereafter  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  country." 

The  revenue  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, since  its  organization,  may  be  said 
to  have  beei   derived  entirely  from  the 


customs  duties.  These  have,  ordinarily,  been 
equal  to  the  expenditure.  In  the  war  of  1812 
an  attempt  was  made  to  eke  out  the  revenues 
by  means  Of  internal  taxes,  with  no  great' 
success,  however.  The  land.s  have  given  a 
certain  amount  of  revenue,  but  it  has  been 
estimated  that  cost  and  expense  of  manage- 
ment have  never  been  reimbursed  :  hence 
;that  the  CJovernment  proper  has  regeived  no 
aid  from  that  source.  The  whole  revenue  and 
expenditure  from  March  4,  1789,  to  July  1, 
18G1,  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

Customs  revenue $1,575,152,579  92 

Land  sales $175,817,961  00 

Ta.xesaudmiscL'Ilaueous    95,305,322  50        271,123,283  56 


Total  ordinary  revenue  $1,840,275,863  48 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 1,453,700,780  00 

'Total  excess  revenue $392,485,077  48 

Keceived  for  loans. . . .    S4r)2,935,044  04 
Paid  "        "  ....       781,880,375  00 


Excess  paid 8318,950,730  30 

•  The  excess  of  loans  paid  includes  the  Re- 
volutionary debt;  the  $60,000,000,  principal 
and  interest,  paid  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  ; 
also  the  sums  paid  Mexico  and  Texas.  It 
results  that  the  customs  revenues  have  paid 
the  whole  expense  of  the  Government  proper. 
When  financial  revulsions  have  overta^cen  the 
country,  causing  the  revenues  to  decline, 
loans  have  been  made  which  the  swelhng 
revenues  consequent  upon  returning  prosper- 
ity have  discharged. 

Those  customs  revenues  have  been  derived 

entirely   from   a   tax   upon   imports,  or   the 

goods  that  have  come  back  into  the  country 

'as   the    proceeds    of    produce    sold,     With- 

iOut  the  produce,  it  is  very  clear,  there  could 

;have  been  no  imports,  and,  as  a  consequence, 

no  customs  duties.     If,  then,  we  turn  to  the 

Trea.sury  tables  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 

exports,  we  shall  have  as  follows  :  — 

;  Net  importations  of  goods,  1790  to  1860. .   §7,104,800,932 
i  Domestic  produce  exported 0,400,900,519 

Excess  imports '. . .      §037,990,413 


This  excess  of  imports  consists  of  proceeds  of 
stocks,  State  and  corporate,  sold  in  Europe ; 
earnings  of  American  vessels  abroad ;  and 
other  items.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the 
whole  amount  received  from  customs  is  22  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  imports.  Those 
imported  goods  went  to  the  consumers  charge  d 
with  that  tax.  Inasmuch  as  they  were  tiie 
producers  of  the  merchandise  exported  to  pj)y 
for  the  goods,  the  whole  amount  of  the  cih- 
toms  was  in  fact  paid  by  them.  If  now  we 
look  into  the  character  of  the  exports,  we  find 
them  to  have  been  as  follows  since  1820, 
when  the  regular  official  tables  commenced  :  — 


Total  value  domestic  exports,  I'^SO  to  1800,  $4,850,803,368 

Value  of  Cotton .§2,574 ,834,49 1 

"  Tobacco 455,181,007 

"  Rice 87,8^54,511 

"  Naval  stores 7's!81,2l0 

"  Food,  etc 1,006,95 1,2:J5 

"  Cotton  and  other 

manufactures.        055,801,254 

4,!=n0,863,308 

Net  import  of  goods 5,394, 07 1,03^ 


Excess  imports  $537,808,300 

This  excess  was  met,  as  previously  stated,  by 
an  excess  of  $347,419,046  in  the  exports  of 
specie  over  the  imports  ;  by  the  exports  of 
stocks  ;  earnings  of  shii)ping,  etc.  Of  the 
expoi-ts  of  food,  a  considerable  portion  was  of 
Southern  origin ;  and,  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures exported,  two  thirds  of  the  value  is  due 
to  the  raw  material.  It  results,  then,  that  the 
origin  of  the  exports  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Southern  states 74  percent S3,58I,291,.38l 

Nortlieru  States 26  per  cent 1,275,571,967 


Thus  the  productions  of  the  Southern  States, 
although  interchanged  for  Northern  produc- 
tions, has  paid  a  large  portion.  The  net  im- 
ports and  customs  duties  from  1820  to  1860 
were  as  follows : 


Net  imports  of  goods '. T S5,.394,671,668 

Net  customs  duties 22.8  per  cent 1,231,456,108 

Net  customs  paid  by  Southern  products S911,277,*565 

"  "  '•  Northeru        ''         320,178,603 

$1,231,456,168 


Thus  the  average  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  forty  years  embraced 
in  this  last  table,  has  been  830,780,000,  of 
which  only  $7,800,000  has  been  supplied  by 
Northern  productions. 


Under  this  system  of  small  Government 
expenses  and  absence  of  internal  taxes,  the 
whole  country  flourished,  even  although  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  manufacturing 
States  was   much   more  rapid   than   in    the 
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fl;^icu]tura]  States.  A  great  and  disastrous 
change  has  taken  place,  however,  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  From  a  fertile 
country,  filied  with  peaceful  arts,  an  industrial 
pojmlation  of  saving  habits  and  economical 
acl ministration  of  public  afRiirs,  we  became 
an  innncnse  battle-field,  supplied  with  a  hand 
so  lavish  that  four  years  of  strife  have  swal- 
lo'.vcd  up  the  wealth  earned  in  the  peaceful 
pui>iuits  of  the  nation's  lifetime. 

'J'he  expenditures  and  debt  of  the  govern- 
ment for  several  years  have  been  as  follows, 
bei:ig  four  years  of  peace,  and  four  years  of 
war. 

Expense.  Debt  at  close. 

1853.  $73,943,894  $44,910,777 

1859.  08,965,070  58,754,699 

1860.  63,154,733  64,769,703 

1861.  06,691,329  92,989,709 

1862.  474,644,778         514,211,372 

1863.  714,709,995        1,098,793,181 

1864.  849,681,207        1,733,810,119 

1865.  1,050,000,000        2,800,000,000 

The  total  for  four  years  of  peace  was  $27*2,- 
755,020,  and  the  four  years  of  war  $3,089,- 
035,880.      The   expenditure   for  the   three 


months  ending  March  31, 1864,  were  $287, 
016,014  or  15,000,000  more  than  for  th(. 
whole  four  years  ending  with  1861.  The  ex! 
penses  for  the  year  1865  are  partly  estimat 
ed  on  ofhcial  data,  thus  the  appropriations  foi 
the  year  are  $1,300,000,000,  but  the  nex: 
session  of  Congress  will  be  called  upon  foi 
deficiency  bills,  and  the  first  quarter  of  tin 
year  already  elapsed  shows  a  vote  of  expendi 
ture  larger  than  the  estimate.  The  estimate; 
of  the  debt  are  on  the  same  data,  thus  the  of 
ficial  figure  for  July  1  was  $1,733,810,119 
and  for  Sept.  30,  being  the  end  of  the  fiis 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1865,  it  was  2,026. 
949,092,  an  increa-e  of  $293,138,973  for  th< 
quarter,  which  would  give  for  the  year  $1, 
200,000,000,  making  the  debt  next  Jub 
2,933,000,000.  Something  must  be  allowec 
however  for  growing  disability  to  borrow.  Th< 
loans  hitherto  have  been  a  reflex  of  paper  paii 
out.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  debt,  we  give  the  official  statements  a 
six  periods,  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  ent 
of  each  fiscal  year,  and  the  end  of  the*  firs 
quarter  Sept.,  1864,  of  the  fiscal  year  1865 


UNITED     STATES      DEBT. 


Act. 

Interest.     Payable. 

June  30,  '61. 

June  30,  '02. 

June  30,  1853. 

Sept.  1863. 

June,  1864. 

Sept.  30,  1864 

OKI  Debt, 

5  and   6 

$51,802,048 

$51,915,164 

$49,342,489 

$49,281,340 

$47,514,591 

$18,586,59: 

"  Tr.  Noce, 

5  and  12 

22,464,701 

2,849,111 

Feb.  18C1, 

6        1880 

18,415,000 

18,415,000 

18,415,000 

18,415,000 

18,415,000 

18,415,00( 

Mar.  1801, 

6        1S81 

307,900 

998,000 

1,798,050 

1,528,900 

1,010,000. 

1,016,00{ 

July,  1801, 

6        1881 

60,000,000 

50,028,500 

50,320,000 

76,408,200 

164,537,30( 

July,  1801, 

7.3     1804 

122.836,550 

139,970,500 

1.39,679,000 

113,591,150 

25,410.40( 

Feb.  IW)!,', 

G        5-20 

9,907,850 

168,880,250 

278,511,500 

510,756,900 

510,75G,90( 

Liar.  18G3, 

6        1881 

7.3,922, 15( 

Mar.  18(34, 

5      10-40 

72,005,450 

81,630,60{ 

June,  1804, 

G        5-20 

40,000,00( 

Total  gold  interest. 

$92,089,709  $256,882,275 

$428,434,789 

$537,415,740 

$839,717,291 

$963,085,941 

July,  1802, 

4      40  days, 

35,381,101 

.35,500,000 

662,475 

548,221 

Jul.,  1S02, 

5      40  days, 

57,746,117 

67,002,974 

69,434,102 

9,393,453 

l,125,n0f 

July,  ISIW, 

G      40  days, 

(>4,959,5S2 

47,876,514 

Mar.  18C.2. 

0       1  year, 

49,881,979 

156,784,242 

156,918,437 

150,531,000 

229,946,001 

June,  18(54, 

7.3    3  years,  convertible, 

55,S97,00(; 

Mar.  1803, 

5        1  year,  legal  tender, 

44,520,000 

44,520,000 

IMar.  1803, 

5       2  years,  legal  tender, 

16.480,000 

16,480,000 

Mar.  1803, 

5       2  years,  legal  coup'n. 

101,091,950 

65,862.250 

Mar.  1803, 

0       3  years,  legal  corap. 

2,500,000 

15,000,000 

Mar.  1804, 

6       3  years,  legal  comp. 

87,329,080 

Total  interest  in  paper. 

$107,627,084 

$259,168,327 

$201,852,5.39 

$396,140,460 

$504,585,574 

Julyir.lRGl. 

Gold  notes, 

53,040,000 

3,351,020 

8,022,173 

795,643 

Gft,662 

Feb.  1862, 

Legal  tender, 

90,620,000 

387,646,589 

402,737,051 

125,777,397 

433,160,5<i9 

July,  1SG2, 

Leg.ll  tender,  fractions, 
Arrcar  requisitions, 

20,192,456 

17,706,056 

21,817,158 
49,192,000 

24,502,412 
.34,641,364 

Debt,  interest  ceased, 

370,170 

.356,970 

Total,  no  interest, 

149,060,000 

411,190,065 

432,525,280 

497,952,308 

499,277,277 

Total,  paper  debt, 

$92,989,709!  $514,211,372 

$1,098,(93,181 

$1,222,113,559 

$1,7.33,810,119 

$2,026,949,092 

k1 


,,  This  table  shows  ail  the  kinds  of  paper 
jiat  have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  de- 
artment,  and  generally  in  the  order  of  their 
!8ue.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  table  it  will 
e  observed  that  the  6  per  cent,  stock  of  1801 
eing  the  fifth  line  of  figiires,  has  rapidly  in- 
reased,  while  the  7  3-10  in  the  next  line 
'ave  decreased.  This  is  caused  by  the  con- 
ersion  of  the  latter  into  the  former  stock, 
^ho  5-20 's  reached  their  limit  under  the  old  law 
(ist  Feb.,  but  under  the  law  of  June,  1864, 
be  Secretary  can  issue  400,000,000  of  those 
iocks,  and  40,000,000,  have  been  issued. 
*  There  is  then  564,585,874  of  paper  inter- 
(st  securities  that  are  of  short  dates,  and  con- 
Itantly  maturing,  of  these  223,000,000  are 
egal  tender,  and  make  with  paper  money 
f22,000,000*  of  paper  currency,  in  addition 
'o  which  is  an  issue  of  $55,000,000  National 
Bank  notes.  The  table  itself  shows  the 
30urse  of  the  issues,  and  how  much  legal 
:ender  has  been  pressed  in  the  last  quarter. 
We  have  now  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  loans 
iire  not  the  whole  debt ;  they  are  simply  that 
portion  which  has  been  audited  and  actually 
paid  in  paper.  There  are  about  $300,000,- 
000  of  debts  due  and  unsettled,  being  for 
na%7  and  other  contracts,  army  pay,  &c. 
But  these  debts  do  not  repres&nt  the  whole 
expense.  They  do  not  embrace  that  portion 
raised  by  taxes.  The  whole  will  stand  nearly 
as. follows  for  three  years: — 

Debt  outstanding, $2,026,949,092 

Unpaid  debt, 300,000,000 

Gold,  Paper, 

Customs,  $190,669,057,  $267,181,201 
Lands  756,101 

Internal  taxes, 190,090,000 

Total  taxes, $458,027,302 

Total  expenses  three  years, $2,784,976,394 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  gold 
collected  for  customs  is  applicable  only  to  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  is  paid  in 
gold.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  as 
the  gold  is  paid  out  by  the  government  that  it 
should  not  be  charged  in  expenses  at  the  pa- 
per value.  This  would  be  a  mistake,  since 
the  gold  customs  are  paid  by  the  importers, 
who  buy  the  gold  in  the  market  for  paper, 
and  add  the  amount  in  paper  to  the  goods 
sold,  hence  the  tax  falls  upon  the  people  at 
its  paper  value.  The  mode  in  which  this  oper- 
ates may  be  seen  in  any  article,  say  11-4  bed- 
blankets  which  weigh  six  lbs.  per  j^ir,  the 


duties  in  gold  are  40  per  cent.  a«d  24  cts. 
per  lb. 

These  cost  10s.  sterling $2  43 

40  per  cent,  is 97 

24  cents  lb 144 


Duties    

Gold  premium 


150. 


.241 
,360 


Gold  prem.  on  exchange 


01 


3  63 


Total  cost  of  blankets $12  06 

Thus,  when  gold,  as  in  the  summer,  was  at 
250,  the  duty  paid  by  the  consumer  was  250 
per  cent,  on  those  articles,  and  150  more  for 
exchange,  or  thus,  the  tax  received  by  the 
treasury  was  $2.41,  and  the  tax  paid  by  the 
consumer,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciated 
currency,  was  $7.23  each  pair  of  blankets. 
The  amount  of  gold  collected  in  three  years 
has  been,  it  appears,  $190,669,057,  which, 
at  the  average  price,  of  gold,  has  risen  to 
$267,181,201  in  paper  value,  which,  with 
the  land  revenues  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
internal  taxes  amount  to  $458,027,302,  and 
the  whole  reaches  the  immense 

Amount  of  expenses $2,784,976,394 

Expenses  72  years,  1789  to  1861..    1,431,790,786 

Excess  of  present  war  expenses $1,331,185,608 

It  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  ,this 
amount  the  sum  that  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government  would  have 'reached  in  three 
years  had  there  been  no  war.  This  would 
have  been  $200,000,000.  Hence  the  war 
in  three  years  has  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $1,131,185,608,  more  than  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  government  for  72  years  pre- 
vious, including  the  war  of  1812,  the  Florida 
war,  the  Mexican  war  and  indemnities,  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas. 

This  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  the 
whole  of  the  expense.  Tthere  was  advanced 
by  the  people  and  never  charged  upon  the 
government,  nearly  $80,000,000  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  to  fit  out  and  forward 
volunteers. 

In  addition  to  that,  towns,  counties,  and 
states  have  largely  increased  then-  expenses, 
and  created  debts  for  the  objects  of  the  war 
and  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  volun- 
teers. But  the  most  onerous  and  direct  bur- 
den has  been  the  money  paid  for  commutation 
and  substitutes.  In  order  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  operation,  we 
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may  recnr  to  the  official  calls  for  troops,  un- 
der each  date  as  follows  :  — 


OFFICIAL  CALLS  FOR    TROOPS, 

1861.  April  16 75,000 

3Iay     4  .   .   . .  (H,743 

•July  22 500,000 

July  29 25,000 

1802.  June    1 40,(00 

July     1 .300,000 

Aug.    9 SOO.CMJO 

Sept.— Invasion 100,000 

18C3.  May   14 300^00 

June  15 100,000 

Oct.    15 300,000 

18C4,  Feb.     1 500,000 

Mar.  14 200,000 

Oct.     11 500,000 


604,473 


740,000 


700,00) 


1,200,000 
Total  calls,  men 3,304,743 

There  were  a  number  of  calls  for  troops  in 
addition  to  these  for  temporary  purposes,  and 
which  are  not  included  in  the  table.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  call,  in  February,  1864, 
for  500,000  men,  included  what  had  not  been 
obtained  under  the  call  of  the  previous  Octo- 
ber, and  which  amounted  to  150,000  men, 
leaving  the  net  aggregate  call  3,154,743 
men. 

These  calls,  it  will  be  observed,  have  borne 
with  greater  pressure  upon  the  people  each 
succeeding  year,  and  within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  number  obtained  has  been  1,200,- 
000  men.  This  solemn  fact  has  made  but 
light  impressioi!  upon  the  public  mind ;  but 
its  startling  truth  was  made  clearly  manifest 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  debate  of 
June  14,  1864.  It  vrill  be  observed  in  the 
rabove  table  that  from  Oct.  14,  1863,  to  the 
■date  of  the  debate,  the  calls  had  been  for 
850,000  men.  On  that  day  Mr.  Wilson, 
-chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Oonness,  of  California,  said  ;  — 

'*  Does  the  Senator  know  that  we  have 
raised  or  re-enlisted  since  the  VI th  day  of 
October  last  six  hundred  thousand  men,  not 
to  count  black  men,  and  that  within  the  last 
year  we  have  put  in  the  field  seven  hundred 
thousand  men :  that  we  have  made  an  exer- 
tion such  as  few  nations  ever  made,  and  few 
nations  can  make ;  that  we  have  spent 
S125, 000,000  in  bounties;  that  we  hai-e 
drafted  ;  that  we  have  used  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  the  government  to  increase 
our  military  forces  f  Sir,  we  have  put  forth 
an  effort  that  excites  the  astonishment  and 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  yet 
tthe  Senator  from  California,  whose  constitu- 


ents are  not  drafted  nor  called  upon,  rises  U 
day  and  rebukes  the  administration,  rebuke 
us,  and  talks  glibly  of  the  timid  counsels  d 
men  who  are  quite  as  hopeful,  detenniuec 
and  brave  as  himself  Mr.  President,  Idi 
not  question  the  devotion  or  the  courage  o 
the  men  of  California.  They  have  prove 
their  devotion  to  the  country  on  moie  tha- 
one  occasion.  But,  sir,  that  Senator  shouL' 
remember  that  some  of  us  live  in  communii 
ties  where  the  calls  are  over  and  over  agum 
where  sons,  brothers,  relativc^^.  fi-iends,  neigh 
bors,  all  have  been  summoned  to  the  field  (A 
duty,  and  have  responded  to  these  calls 
While  we,  their  representatives,  are  ready  ft 
vote  men  and  to  vote  money,  we  want  t« 
make  these  sacrifices  of  men  and  of  bloo( 
bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  our  people 
Humanity  and  justice  alike  demand  it..  Gen 
Grant  is  in  front  of  Richmond.  This  rebel 
lion  is  '  coiled,'  to  use  the  language  of  Gen 
Hooker,  at  Richmond,  and  within  ten  milei' 
of  that  capital  of  treason.  We  have  sen 
forty-eight  thousand  men  to  reinforce  Gen 
Grant  since  the  commencement  of  the  marO 
(six  weeks)  toioard  the  rebel  capital.  With 
in  thirty  days  we  have  gathered  up  over  thl 
country  these  reinforcements,  two  thousand  o) 
whom  are  the  one  hundred  days'  men  raised; 
in  the  State  of  Ohio." 

Mr.  Wade.  Over  two  thousand  have 
gone. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Two  thousand  of  them  are 
already  there,  and  others  are  hastening  to. 
that  field  of  duty.  The  government  is  cast-' 
ing  a  drag-net  over  the  country,  gathering  up 
all  the  soldiers  it  can,  and  hurrying  them 
forward  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Grant.  If  we 
had  fifty  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thousand 
fresh  men  to  send  to  his  support  to-day,  this 
rebellion  would,  I  believe,  go  down  within 
sixty  days  to  rise  7iot  again. 

Mr.  Conness.  I  ask  the  Senator  why  we 
have  not  got  them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  raised  men  during  • 
the  past  eight  months  as  rajndly  as  we  could 
do  it,  and  we  have  put  them  into  the  field. 
Since  the  17th  day  of  October,  we  have  put 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  and 
it  is  an  unparalleled  exertion  of  the  powet  ■ 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

Since  these  great  exertions  thus  described  * 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  500,000  more  men,  instead  i 
of  the  50  or  100  thousand  that  Mr.  Wilson  , 
believed  would  finish  the^  rebellion  in  sixitj 
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(days,  have  teen  raised.  Grant's  army  has 
jswallowed  them  nearly  all,  and  the  reader 
knows  with  what  result.  Under  these  re- 
peated calls,  which  Mr.  Wilson  shows  press 
80  heavily  upon  the  people,  the  price  of  sub- 
stitutes has  risen  from  $500  to  $1000  per 
taan.  The  million  of  men  obtained  have 
'cost  an  average  of  $600  each,  giving  the  as- 
tounding sum  of  $600,000,000,  that  has 
been  raised  by  individuals,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties. The  counties  of  New  York  have  con- 
tracted bounty  debts  to  the  amount  of  $60,- 
000,000,  and  other  States  have  been  heavily 
charged.  The  whole  of  the  bounty  and  sub- 
stitute money  is  estimated  at  $750,000,000 
which  sum  must  be  added  to  the  war  expen 
Bes.  There  are  also  $100,000,000  extra  ex 
penses  that  have  been  paid  by  states,  towns, 
etc.  The  whole  expense  is  then  approximat 
ed  thus : 

Federal  expenses, $2,784,976,394 

County  bounties,  &c 750,000,000 

State  war  expenses . .  .• 100,000,000 

Total,   3  years, $3,634,976,394 

i  We  now  come  to  the  fact  that  the  armies 
are  no  farther  advanced  than  they  were  last 
year,  before  the  draft  of  this  1,000,000  of 
men  and  the  expenditure  of  the  following 
money  within  the  year  : 

Increase  Federal  debt $758,219,572 

Customs 170,000,000 

[nternal  taxes ..100,000,000 

Total  Federal  expenses $1,028,219,572 

Bounties,  1,000,000  men 500,000,000 

Town,  county,  &  state  expenses  150,000,000 

^otal,  one  year $1,678,219,572 

'  There  is  now,  apparently,  no  alternative 
but  to  proceed  with  the  drafts,  and  there  will 
136  required  as  many  men  for  the  coming  year 
as  for  the  last,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
^I'owing  exhaustion  which  Senator  Wilson 
pointed  out,  the  price  of  men  rises,  and  a 
[ike  number  of  men  will  cost  a  thousand  mill- 
ions, to  be  taxed  upon  counties,  while  the 
federal  expenses  will  be  Sl,050,000,000. 

There  is  no  occupant  of  land  but  feels  the 
pressure  of  the  bounty  tax,  it  presses  directly 
ipon  the  land,  while  it  is  very  clear  that 
ihere  is  no  prospect  of  its  cessation. 

It  is  very  apparent  from  what  has  been 
hero  shown  that  the  annual  expense  of  the 


government  will  henceforth,  with  the  continti' 
ance  of  the  war,  be  a  light  portion  of  the 
annual  burden  compared  with  that  caused  by 
drafts. 

It  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  present 
administration  to  continue  the  war  for  other 
purposes  than  the  restoration  of  tlie  Union. 
It  will,  therefore,  continue  one  year,  at  least ; 
and,  if  the  administration  is  reelected,  it  will 
not  end  short  of  three  more  years.  The  ex- 
penses will  increase  because  of  the  double  in- 
fluence of  rising  prices  and  scarcity  of  men. 
Bat  we  will  estimate  the  expense  at  the  same 
as  the  last  three  years,  as  follows  :  — 


Call  for  men. 

1862-3-4..  3.304,743. 

1865-5-7..  3,000,000. 


Money. 

.$3,684,976,394 
.   4,000,000,000 


6,304,743 
Total  for  six  years. 


$7,634,976,394 


If  we  suppose  that  the  war  mr.y  terminate 
in  another  year  when  1,000,000  more  men 
shall  have  been  called  out,  the  situation  must 
then  be  $1,000,000,000  of  debt,  in  the 
shape  of  county  bonds,  to  pay  for  the  troops. 
Every  individual  knows  how  many  men  his 
county  has  been  compelled  to  furnish  in  the 
last  year  to  make  up  the  million  of  men.  A 
like  number  must  be  again  furnished,  and  for 
each  man  the  county  must  run  in  debt  $1,000. 
A  county  of  which  is  required  50  men  must 
issue  $50,000  bonds,  in  addition  to  those  now 
out,  if  the  men  can  be  got  at  that  price,  which 
is  very  doubtful.  The  whole  number  of  men 
of  the  military  age,  when  the  war  Ijegan,  was 
5,000,000 ;  of  those  drafted  there  were  30 
per  cent,  unfit  for  service.  Hence  there  were, 
only  3,500,000  able-bodied  men.  Now  if  all 
the  men  in  the  above  calls  had  been  fresh 
men  the  whole  strength  of  our  country  would 
have  been  exhausted.  They  were,  however, 
large  reenlistments  at  higher  rates.  To  get 
another  million  the  price  must  be  much  higher. 

In  addition  to  the  county  bounty  deb^s 
the  federal  debt  will  be,  as  we  have  seen, 
fully  $3,000,000,000  bearing  interest  $180.- 
000,000  per  annum,  in  gold.  This  will  be 
the  case,  because  the  whole  of  the  debt  wUl 
be  funded  in  gold  interest  stock  as  it  falls 
due,  and  it  will  all  be  due  in  two  years. 

The  sinking  fund  and  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  annually  $370,000,000  in- 
cluding interest.  The  town,  city,  county,  and 
state  expenses  will  be  added,  thus  : 
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Federal  expenses $370,000,000 

County  bounty  debt  interest 60,000,000 

City,  town,  and  state  expenses..  100, 000, 000 

Annual  expense $530,000,000 

This  iuimonso  burelen  must  be  imposed 
mostly  upon  the  forming  interests.  It  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  annual  productions  of  indus- 
try. This  is  a  fact  which  must  be  steadily 
]>orne  in  mind.  A  great  parade  is  sometimes 
made  of  the  assessed  or  supposed  vahie  of 
property  as  compared  with  the  debt,  to  show 
bow  small  is  the  latter  as  compared  with  the 
supposed  property.  The  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  northern  states  is  given,  as 
tbllows  :  — 

Population 18,898,102 

Real  estate $9,fir4,9^7,031 

Personal , . .  ■l,i)55,820,24.S 

Total. $ U,6:J0,757,279 

United  States  debt. . .  .$2,32fi,949,092 

State  &  bounty  debt 750,000,000— $3,076,049,092 

Thus  the  debt  is  but  one  third  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  therefore  alleged  to  be  small. 
That  is  a  very  fallacious  mode  of  estimate. 
^The  valuation  for  all  purposes  of  taxation  is 
entirely  nominal,  and  can  in  no  wise  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  debt.  The  amount 
is  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  people  for 
200  years  suice  the  country  was  settled.  It  is 
only  the  annual  earnings  of  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  that  can  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation  and  payment  of  debt. 
Thus  the  land  of  Ohio  is  valued  at  $687,- 
518,121,  but  the  same  land  has  been  there 
since  the  flood.  It  had  no  value  whatever 
until  the  hand  of  man  began  to  draw  forth 
its  annual  fruits,  and  the  assessed  value  is  in 
proportion  to  that  yield.  '  A  farmer  who  took 
100  acres  of  wild  land,  afcer  a  few  years 
made  it  yield  a  handsome  annual  living  for 
himself  and  family.  The  State  then  valued 
land  at,  say  $5,000,  and  taxed  it,  —  the  tax 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  products.  The  cattle, 
furniture,  implements,  ^c,  are  personal  prop- 
erty, the  savings  of  many  years,  and  are  nec- 
essary aids  to  production.  It  is  obvious  at 
once  that  the  surplus  product  of  the  farm  is 
that  which  remains  after  the  consumption  of 
the  producer  and  his  stock  is  deducted.  The 
proceeds  of  that  surplus  pay  store  and  medi- 
cal bills,  &c.,  and  taxes.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  latter  are  more  than  the  sur- 
plus products  the  producer  must  consume 
less,  scrimp  his  family,  or  refuse  to  pay. 
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There  can  be  no  application  of  the  farm  and 
personal  property  to  the  public  debt,  because 
it  falls  alike  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  a  na- 
tion cannot  be  sold  out.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, for  instance,  holds  many  millions  of 
property,  but  neither  the  Capitol  nor  the 
\VTiite  House  could  well  be  sold  for  the  ben- 
efit   of  creditors. 

The  annual  earnings  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments may  be  estimated  from  the  data 
furnished  by  the  census,  page  190  :  — 

Annual  production  of  110,000 

factories  and  shops. 
Cost  of  labor,  l,001,4u0  males 

and  273,5.^0  females    $600,000,000 

"    "     Raw  material,  939,.335,000— 1,5.39,335,00( 

Net  amount  of  production,  $215,3I5,00( 

Capital  employed  by  110,000  concerns,  f  y49,000,00( 

This  net  amount  supports  the  families  of 
the  manufacturers,  keeps  good  the  capital, 
wear  and  tear  of  machines,  &c.,  and  leaves  £ 
profit,  or  surplus,  which  is  employed  in  new 
machines,  stock,  or  other  investments,  ant. 
from  which  alone  the  tax  can  be  paid.  If 
the  amount  of  tax  is  sufiicient  to  absorb  al 
the  surplus,  the  manufacturing  capital  woulc 
soon  be  dried  up,  and  the  national  wealth  con 
sumed.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  net  sur 
plus  averaging  $1 ,900  per  annum,  is  the  func 
from  which  the  public  debt  is  to  be  paid 
The  buildmgs,  tools,  machines,  »fec.,  whicl 
constitute  the  capital  of  $949,000,000,  that  b 
enumerated  as  personal  property,  can  in  nc 
wise  be  applicable  to  the  public  debt. 

Again,  there  is  about  500  millions  of  rail 
road  stock,  called  personal  property.  Of  what 
value  would  that  be  if  the  railroads  art 
worked  at  a  loss '?  Clearly,  the  only  way  ir 
which  that  stock  can  aid  the  govemmeni 
is  by  a  portion  of  the  dividends.  There  an 
$500,000,000  of  railroad  bonds,  which  an 
taxed,  a  portion  of  the  interest  paid  on  them 
but  their  value  consists  only  in  the  interesi 
paid. 

The  $530,000,000  per  annum  which,  ai 
given  above,  is  to  be  raised  te  meet  the  pres- 
ent public  obligations,  is  to  be  taken  froir 
the  annual  production  of  industry,  —  witb 
this  proviso,  that  the  $2,000,000,000  whic^ 
has  been  taken  from  .other  employments,  wheipf: 
it  earned  an  annual  income,  and  which  has 
been  placed  in  government  bonds,  is  exempi 
from  taxation ;  as  a  consequence,  the  buri 
den  upon  capital  employed  in  other  industrilei' 
must  be  doubled. 

To  illustrate.     Suppose  two  factories  .^i 
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.C6,000  capital  each  wore  earning  $16,000  1 
annum  cacli,  each  being  taxed  3    per  | 
Qt.    on  its  production,  would  pay  $5,000 
e:  to  govc.-mnont.     If  one  of  them  with- 
es bis  capital,  sells  his  siock,  discharges 
hands,  and    invests  tbe  capital  in   Fcde- 
l  st.c'is,  he  will  he  free  from  local  ta:j  ;  then 
Q  cyoveriini..Mit,  to  raise  the  same  amount  of 
)ney,  muse  tux  tbe  other  factory  double. 
Tlie  mode  of  raising  tbe  tax  now  is  by  in- 
rect  taxes,  or  taxes  on  goods  to  be  consumed, 
lis  is  a  very  delusive  plan,  and  has   by  no 
ans  answered  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
scrs.     Tbe  mass  of  paople,  or  those  who 
^e  a  stake  in  the  community,  suppose  that 
fey  avoid  the  taxes  by  refusing  to  purchase 
taxed  articles.     This  is  fallacious  reason- 
Thus,  we  find  that  the  interest  on  the 
iblic  debt  is  $72,000,000  in  gold,  which  is 
ised    by    gold-taxos   on   imported    articles. 
ais  carries  the  prices  of  those  articles  very 
1,  and  they  are  not  consumed.  The  amount 
tax    raised  'svill  tben  fall    to,   say,   $40,- 
)0,000.     What  tben  happens  ?     Either  the 
!^t  will  not  be  paid,  or  a  more  efficient  tax 
ust    be    laid    to    reach    those    who    have 
^aded  the  indirect  tax.     The  weight  of  the 
jbt  cannot  be  escaped  from.     There  are  no 
cans  of  paying  but  by  taxes.     If  one  tax 
not  paid,  another  must  be  tried.     There 
•e  many,  however,  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
rowth  of  the  debt,  because  they  think  the 
ixcs  can  be  avoided.     This  is  not  the  case ; 
3t  only  must  the  county-taxes,  but  the  fed- 
*al  debts  be  paid  by  land. 
Again,  suppose  Uie  land-owners  generally 
fuse  to  buy  taxed  manufactures.     The  man- 
facturers  will  stop  works,  will  discharge  hands, 
Qd  stop  buying  wool  or  other  material.     The 
jternal  taxes  will  fail  to  give  revenue,  and 
le  lorn  will  come  back  upon  the  farmer,  who 
as  failed  to  sell  his  wool,  for  a  direct  tax. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  inevitable  result 
bat  the  whole  industry  of  all  the  people  will 
e  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  meet  these  terrible 
ills  that  are  now  roUing  up.  What  this  na- 
lon  is  now  going  through,  England  has  gone 
hrough.  She  expended,  in  fruitless  wars, 
loney,  which  left  her,  on  the  11th  March, 
^863,  with  a  debt  as  follows  :  — 

BBITISH    DEBT. 

kmount,  £779,802,139  — $3,999,010,695 
l^nuualint't,  26,320,444  131,602,220 


The  average  rate  upon  this  debt  is  3^  per 
cent.  This  burden  has  borne  very  heavily 
upon  the  English  people.  During  its  opera- 
tion, in  the  last  fifty  years,  it  has  constantly 
drawn  money  from  the  working  many  and 
<>-iven  it  tlie  few.  The  result  has  been  to 
make  workers  very  poor  and  capitalists  very 
rich,  although  those  capitalists  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes.  The  present  United 
States  debt,  as  compared  with  the  English,  is 
as  follows :  — 


United  States  Debt. 

Federal  debt,    $2,02G,»i9,092 

State         "        135,480.047 

City  "        100,000,000 

County     "         500,000.000 

Total    $2,7()2,4;i5, 139 

Interest l<;5,74ti,107 


British  Debt. 


£3,990,010,695 
131,602,;^0 


Thus,  the  existing  debt  is  $34,000,000  an- 
nually more  than  the  British  debt.  By  the 
end  of  another  year,  it  will  be  $150,000,000 
per  annum  more.  Now,  under  this  burden, 
the  British  Government  reduced  its  taxes  to 
a  system.  It  removed  all  exemptions ;  every 
man  is  taxed  alike  before  the  law.  And  to 
reach  equality  as  nearly  as  possible,  it  levies 
an  income-tax,  the  return  of  which  shows  the 
amount  of  annual  income  in  the  nation. 
This,  in  pounds  and  dollars  was  as  follows, 
for  the  past  year  :  — 

The  tax  at  present,  9d.  in  the  pound  or  3| 
per  cent.,  is  laid  upon  the  gross  income,  so 
that  the  tax  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  each  individual.  The 
amount  of  income  under  each  general  head 
is  as  follows  :  — 

AMOUNT    OF  INCOME. 

Lands,  manors,  &c £55,005,120  $275,025,600 

House  property 57,701,745  288.808,725 

Mines  and  iron  works 5,515,099  27,578,495 

Railway,  canal,  gas,  &c 19,908,473  99,542,365 

Farms'.. 16,554,930  82,772,t550 

Trades,  professions,  &c 87,555,025  437.777,125 

Dividends,  funds 29,083,200  125,416,000 

Public  companies 6.134,256  30,071.280 

Salaries,  &c 20,071,240  100,350,200 

Quarries,  fines,  pensions,  &c.        714,(H9  3,573,245 

*  £298,304,937     $1,471,521,085 

Tax 11,048,148  55,240,740 

Under  the  head  of  lands,  manors,  &c., 
figure  the  sums  derived  by  owners  of  land 
from  rent;  under  the  head  "farms,"  is  the 
income  derived  from  the  land  of  the  occupiers 
who  pay  rent.  The  total  is  the  amount  of 
gross  income  of  the  whole  nation.  From  this 
income  is  to  be  deducted  the  support  of  the 
owners,  and  the  net  is  the  surplus.  The  an- 
nual increase  of  the  income  is  indicated  Iby  the 
increase  of  the  tax.     If  the  same  ammmt  of 
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tax  gives  an  increase  next  year,  that  increase 
■will  be  31  per  cent,  of  the  actual  increase  cif 
annual  savin,!Ts.  On  this  process  it  has  been 
computed  that  thi;  aveiio;e  annual  surjilus  in 
Great  Britain  is  £120,000,000,  or  $000,000,- 
000.  This  is  the  sum  from  which,  under  the 
present  burden  of  taxation,  improvements 
may  be  carried  on,  railroads,  houses,  and  ships 
built,  banks,  companies,  and  stores,  and  other 
forms  of  capital,  be  created. 
.  Now,  it  will  be  bcrnc  in  mind,  that  Eng- 
land is  a  rich  nation;  and  yet  her  estimated 
net-income  is  barely  more  than,  fis  we  have 
seen  above,  the  American  people  will  be  re- 
quired to  p;iy  annually  for  interest,  without 
discharging  the  principal. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment honestly  intended  to  pay  the  war  debt; 
and  a  law  for  that  purpose  was  passed  in  1810, 
which,  if  it  had  been  enforced,  would,  by  this 
time,  have  extinguished  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole.  Eut  the  yearly  cost  of  the  peace 
establishment  had  been  so  enormously  in- 
creased that  this,  added  to  the  interest  on 
the  war-debt,  was  all  that  the  nation  could 
endure  without  endangering  revolution  and 
repudiation.  Even  this  pressure  sends  one- 
eighth  of  the  peo|tle  to  the  poor-house  ;  and 
if  England  hnd  not  the  Colonies  as  well  as 
the  poor  house  she  would  want  more  soldiers 
at  hand  to  prevent  revolution. 

England  is  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  and 
n^ore  able  than  any  other  to  pay  the  principal 
of  a  war  debt.  Wealth,  available  for  the 
payment  of  such  debt,  must  be  measured  by 
money  incomes,  and  by  resources  which  labor 
may  convert  into  money  after  paying  the  la- 
borers and  the  interest  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed. Among  these  resources  gold  is  king, 
and  iron  is  queen  ;  and  incomes  in  gold  and 
silver  are  their  beautiful  children. 

The  coal  raised  from  the  English  mines 
last  year  was  eighty  millions  of  tons.  The 
iron  made  and  sent  out  of  Englan(#  was  about 
four  millions  of  tons. 

^  Taking  these  as  rough  measures  of  ability 
to  pay,  and  comparing  them  with  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  a  war-flebt,  we  find 
their  power  to  be  about  seven  times  as  great 
hs  our  own.  We  raised  about  eleven  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  in  the  last  year  —  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  quantity  raised  by  England. 
The  iron  products  were  not  very  far  from  the 
same  proportion.  But  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  taxable  incomes  would  be  a  more  just 


measure  of  comparative  ability  to  pay.  N 
if  incomes  may  be  measured  by  the  am( 
they  yield  in  taxes,  we  are  able  to  give 
exact  figures.  The  revenue  derived  from 
income  tax  last  year  was  $1 1,241,101,  w 
thnt  of  England  amounted  to  $53,240,00 

Here  we  find  that  the  proportion  docs 
differ  essentially  from  the  pio|)ortion  (\  t 
coal  to  ours.     Should  it  be  said  that  our 
comes  have  not  yet  learned  to  p;iy  taxes 
may  be  replied  that,  under  piesent  arrot 
ments,   our  incomes  are    likely  to    piy 
rather  than  more  in  the  future.     Those  ; 
have  seen  the  figures,  and  made  the  estiiua 
declare  that  Ensriand  taxes  five  times  as  m 
wealth  as  the  United  States,  :md  the  inc( 
tax  coa&ms  it.     The  indications  from  c 
iron  and  feicomos  look  in  that  diirction.    Il 
however  that  may  be,   it  will  not  be  q', 
tioned  that  the  ability  of  England  to  pay 
war  delit  is  much  (if  not  many  times)  grei 
than  ours.     She  cannot  pay  hers  ;  can  we 
ours  ?     This  is  the  question. 

When  the  English  statesmen  found  that 
principal  of  their  war  debt  could  not  be  pi 
they  next  Inquired  how  thoy  could  pro\ 
for  prompt  payment  of  the  interest. 

1.  Tliey  did  all  in  their  power  to  red 
the  interest  to  the  lowest  possible  rate.  S( 
part  of  the  debt  was  contracted  at  higli  r; 
of  interest.  But  by  good  management,  throi 
a  series  of  years,  they  brought  it  down  to  tl 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  which  is  the  prej: 
rate.  With  a  long  peace,  great  commeri 
prosperity,  and  a  vast  increase  of  the  gj 
production,  they  may  be  able  to  reduce 
rate  still  lower.  But,  m'eanwhile,  the  into] 
was  accruing. 

2.  The  English  statesmen  employed  tl' 
ingenuity  in  devising  a  system  of  taxes  wl:l 
could  be  endured,  and  yet  be  sufljcient.  1' 
stern  resolve  to  pay  promptly  inspired 
people  to  endure  bravely.  The  return  i 
peace  made  personal  abstinence  hopeful  { 
welcome.  But  the  experiment  was  now ;  ] 
while  war  raged,  they  had  continued  to  li 
row  :  now  they  saw  that  borrowing  must  eei 
when  the  hope  of  payment  was  gone  ; 
they  knew  not,  even  then,  on  whom  the  p] , 
sure  of  the  tax  for  interest  must  nltimati 
fall.  The  simple  doctrines,  since  doveloi' 
by  J.  S.  Mill,  were  vagnely  perceived,  Tl 
thought  that  taxing  beer  at  the  brewery  8 
tobacco  at  the  warehouse  laid  the  burdem 
the  brewer  and  the  merchant,  but  Mill  ' 
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light  them  that  the  laborer  must  ultimately 
3I  the  wliolo  pressure  on  his  pipe  and  cup, 
cause  the  beer  and  the  tobacco  would  cease 

be  produced  unless  the  capitalist  was  first 
.id  his  interest  and  profit,  and  the  manufac- 
rer  liis  sh:ire ;  while  every  tax  must  be 
Ided  to  the  commodity  and  collected  from 
b  consumer,  taking  from  the  wages  every 
ch  addition ;  otherwise  the  capital  would  go 

other  occupations  or  other  countries. 

Then  it  was  obvious  that  the  day-laborer 
!ed(;d  as  much  beer  and  tobacco  as  the  mcr- 
ant  or  the  landlord  ;  but  while  the  latter 
uld  bear  this  burden  without  stinting  his 
cad  or  his  shoes  the  day-laborer  could  not. 
i)  the  day-laborer  was  pinched  experimentally 

all  points  until  .sickness  completed  his  dis- 
Wagement,  and  he  sought   refuge  '  in   the 
'K)r-house  or  got  a  free  ticket  of  leave  to  the  1 
olonies.     The  poor  house  and  the  Colonies  I 
3re  not  taxed. 

To  mitigate  the  pressure  on  the  class  of 
bor  the  corn-laws  were  repealed,  so  that  la- 
)rers  might  have  a  chance  for  cheaper  food. 
ben  the  income  tax  was  imposed  to  give 
ma  relief  to  labor.  But,  "  once  a  pauper 
ways  a  pauper."  The  poor  house  flourished, 
leliefs  have  been  and  still  are  tried,  but  yet 
le  pauper  class  outgrows  all  others.  It  in- 
'udcs  one-eighth  of  the  whole  ])eople. 
'  The  laborer  is  not  taxed  on  his  wages,  but 
b  is  taxed  on  everything  bought  with  his 
'ages  ;  and,  on  most  articles,  he  pays  the 
ime  tax  as  the  landlord  or  the  merchant. 

Look  at  it  in  another  light,  and  the  result 
'  even  worse.  All  tlie  wealth  produced  in 
le  year  to  pay  this  interest  is  produced  by 
lanual  labor,  which  is  applied,  in  wages,  to 
16  machinery,  raw  material  and  provisions 
reviously  laid  up  by  the  capitalist.  Capital 
an  float  to  any  country  where  it  will  give  the 
est  return  to  the  owner.  The  average  profit 
f  capital  in  the  whole  world  must  be  gained 
1  England,  or  the  capital  will  migrate.  Not 
3  the  laborer  ;  he  is  bound  by  habit,  f^amily, 
nd  language  ;  and  the  larger  his  class,  the 
mailer  his  pay.  The  whole  product  of  labor 
pplied  to  capital  goes  first  to  remunerate  the 
apitalist  :  after  him  comes  the  tax-gatherer; 
ar  his  share  is  taken  out  of  what  would  other- 
nse  go  to  the  laborers,  and  what  remains  is 
vages.  The  capitalist  may  advance  tlie  tax, 
rat  to  be  returned  to  him  by  the  merchant, 
yho  collects  it,  in  the  advance  price  of  the 
ommodity,  from  the  consumer ;  and  the  labor- 
rs,  being  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  people,  pay 


the  great  body  of  the  tax.  In  England,  there 
is  one  relief  for  labor  :  what  is  collected  as  tax 
from  the  incomes  of  the  rich  is  so  much  saved 
to  the  tax  on  labor.  But,  with  this  exception, 
labor  must  produce  the  interest  on  the  war 
debt.  Under  this  course  of  things,  capitalists 
grow  richer.  England  is  the  richest  country 
on  earth,  because  she  has  the  coal  and  iron 
and  machinery  on  the  easiest  terms ;  but  this 
does  not  diminish  her  paupers.  Nor  can  any 
power  on  earth  change  this  case,  unless  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest  or  raising  the  in- 
come-tax. 

When  the  permanent  funding  of  the  public 
debt  was  adopted  as  the  future  plan  of  the 
exchequer,  the  owners  of  these  bonds  were 
pleased.  Capitalists  were  ready  to  buy  them, 
instead  of  engaging  in  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures ;  and  it  was  common  to  speak  of  them 
as  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The 
labor  which  was  at  work  in  the  fields,  the 
mines,  and  the  factories,  knew  nothing  and 
thought  nothing  of  what  was  being  done  in  its 
behalf.  But  men  began  at  length  to  examine 
the  nature  of  this  capital,  represented  by 
4,000,000,000  of  dollars  of  bonds.  They 
found  that  the  bonds  not  only  did  not  answer 
to  any  of  the  descriptions  of  capital  given  by 
economists,  but  that  they  were  to  the  productive 
capital  of  England  a  minus  quantity  :  they  rep- 
resented so  much  capital  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  America,  India,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
had  been  entirely  consumed'va  war,  no  part  cf  it 
appearing  in  any  new  form  of  wealth  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  did  re-appear  in  the  ghostly  form 
of  so-much  poverty,  whiMi  could  bo  a])pea£ed 
only  by  taking  140  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  labor  and  incomes  of  the  people  every 
year  to  lay  thi§  ghost,  before  the  laborers  could 
feed  or  clothe  their  families.  It  raised  the 
laborer  to  early  tasks,  pricked  him  on  when  * 
his  strength  failed,  and  haunted  his  dreams 
when  he  slept. 

But,  heavy  as  this  poverty  was,  it  was  not 
attended  by  the  common  miseries  of  war  — 
there  had  been  no  destruction  of  private 
property  in  England.  England  endured, 
with  great  composure,  the  destruction  her 
soldiers  and  subsidies  carried  to  homes  in 
other  lands ;  and  her  laborers  had  not  new 
hf»mes  to  prepare  for  themselves  before  ap- 
plying their  shoulders  to  the  yearly  burden 
of  an  eternal  debt. 

The  products"  of  English  labor,  taken  to 
pay  this  interest,  pass  through  numberless 
changes  to  reach  the  consumer :    every  iai» 
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prover  and  conveyer  of  a  commodity  has 
added  a  value  ;  and,  at  every  change,  the 
merchant  has  advanced  the  tax,  and  taken 
it  out  of  the  laborer's  share,  so'  that  the 
commodity  may  be  kept  low.  ani  compete 
in  the  market  of  the  world  with  like  com- 
modities produced  in  countries  not  so  taxed. 

3.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  prospect  be- 
fore American  labor,  we  have  only  to  ap- 
ply the  experience  of  English  labor  for  the 
last  forty  years.  If  the  interest  on  our  debt 
were  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  if  in- 
comes in  our  country  could  and  would  pay 
as  largely  as  the  incomes  of  Enghshmen, 
yet  there  would  be  against  our  lal)or  the 
comparative  advantage  the  English  enjoy  in 
the  maturity  of  their  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  the  ease  with  which  they  obtain 
coal  and  iron  to  send  their  products  over  the 
world.  But,  unfortunately,  our  debt  has 
been  contracted  at  five  and  six  per  cent.  ; 
and,  by  a  strange  oversight,  our  bondholders 
are  excused  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 
Any  attempt  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest, 
or  to  tax  these  bonds,  will  be  resisted  by 
arguments  and  influence,  which  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  repudiation  would  subdue.  And 
to  oppose  these  arguments  would  be  an  at- 
tempt at  repudiation.  But,  meanwhile,  it  is 
obvious,  that,  with  the  nearest  and  earliest 
possible  close  of  the  war,  the  labor  of  this 
country  must  hereafter  carry  a  yearly  load 
more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  that  which  the 
labor  of  England  has  carried  durino-  the  last 
forty  years. 

Questions  more  profound,  more  obviously 
affecting  men's  daily  bread,  and  far  less 
hopeful  of  solution,  than  ever  agitated  the 
North  and  the  South,  are  sure  to  spring  up 
on  this  subject.  Every  day  men  will  look 
with  more  anxious  interest  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  statesmanship  which  will  compose 
our  affairs,  and  quiet  the  apprehensions  about 
prolonged  and  ineffectual  war.  Thoughtful 
men  are  weighing  the  value  of  a  constitu- 
tional government,  which  gives  a  worse  prom- 
ise for  labor  than  the  constitutional  monai>chy 
of  England  now  gives  to  English  labor.  Nor 
can  the  true  state  of  this  case — the  actual  and 
future  condition  of  our  public  finances  —  be 
much  longer  kept  out  of  the  winter-evening 
talk  of  our  fiirmers,  mechanics,  and  trades- 
people, who  meet  around  their  home-fires,  and 
inquire  what  the  future  of  the  country  prom- 
ises for  them  and  their  children.  They  will 
see  the  condition  of  English  labor  consequent 


on  the  payment  of  their  interest ;  they  w 
observe  that  the  pressure  on  labor  here  w  J 
be  twice  as  great  as  there ;  they  will  in  qui 
what  relief  our  labor  may  expect    from  t 
income   tax  ;    and  when  they  are  .told    tb' 
English  labor  was  relieved,   last  year,  by 
income  tax  of  fifty-three  millions,  while  t 
American  incomo   tax,    last   year,    was  on 
eleven  millions,  they  will  look  despairingly 
the  prospect  before  them  and  their  children 

CONCLUSION. 

The  financial  scheme  of  the  English  par 
which  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ameri 
and  Prance  rested  largely  on  the  fallacy 
the  sinking  fund.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  clear 
foresee  what  a  load  he  was  preparing  f 
English  labor  to  carry  through  all  time.  B 
English  labor  had  groaned  forty  years  tmd 
the  burden,  and  the  groans  had  reached  o- 
shores  by  every  emigrant  ship  before  186' 
The  English  poorhouse  was  well  understoc 
here  before  Dickens  laid  bare  its  enormiti 
—  before  Oliver  Twist  was  born. 

Our  rulers  knew  what  they  were  doin; 
and  why,  when  they  neglected  to  levy  ar 
collect  the  amount  of  the  w^ar  burden  in  ea* 
year  of  the  war ;  but  instead  of  taxing,  we:  \ 
on  to  run  up  a  war  debt,  which  they  w( ; 
knew  could  never  be  paid  ;  and  which  th(  | 
knew  as  well  then  as  now  must  drain  its  ii 
terest,  forever,  from  the  yearly  earnings  (i 
productive  labor,  except  so  far  as  income  t£ 
might  relieve  it.  And  what  relief  will  e]ev( 
millions  of  income  tax  give  to  a  yearly  tax  ( 
hundreds  of  millions  to  be  earned  in  eac 
year,  to  stop  the  gap  made  in  the  comnioi 
wealth  by  borrowing  for  war  purposes  foi 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  ? 

The  best  apology  for  our  rulers  is  found  i 
the  example  of  the  rulers  of  Europe  on  tl 
same  subject.     In  nearly  all  the  Euro  pea; 
countries  the  rulers  have  run  up  a  war  deb 
of  which  only  the  interest  can  be  paid  ; 
debt  ^ich  they  dare  not  increase,  for  fear>( 
resistance  from  the  tax-payers  —  a  debt  th 
interest  on  which  is  only  to  be  collected  by 
strong  government.     The  peace  of  Europe  i 
in^uied,  mainly,  by  the  danger  of  revolutior 
which  would  be  incurred  by  increasing  th' 
war  debt.     Is  such  to  be  our  government 
and  such  our  security  for  future  peace?     Aft, 
such  fortunes   reserved   for  the  children  -o' 
the  people  who  filled  the  world  with  the  fam 
of  their  constitutional  liberty,  and  then:  coi 
sequent  prosperity  ? 
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GENERAL   McCLELLAN'S    LETTER   CF    ACCEPTANCE. 


^  Orange,  New  Jersey,  ) 

September  8, 1S64.      ) 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
tnowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  iu- 
brming  me  of  my  nomination  by  th^ 
democratic  National  Convention,  recently 
issembled  at  Chicago,  as  their  candidate. 
It  the  next  election  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you 
hat  this  nomination  comes  to  me  unsought. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  when  the  nom- 
natiou  was  made  the  record  of  my  public 
ife  was  kept  in  view. 

The  effect  of  long  and  varied  service  in 
^he  army  during  war  and -peace,  has  been 
^  strengthen  and  make  indelible  in  my 
jiind  and  heart  the  love  and  reverence  for 
;he  Union,  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag  of 
)ur  country,  impressed  upon  me  in  early 
jrouth. 

These  feelings  have  thus  far  guided  the 
pourse  of  my  life,  and  must  continue  to  do 
BO  to  its  end. 

The  existence  of  more  than  one  govern- 
ment over  the  region  which  once  owned 
our  flag  is  incompatible  with  the  peace,  the 
power,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  preservation  of  our  Union  was  the 
sole  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  was 
commenced.  It  should  have  been  con- 
ducted for  that  object  only,  and  in  accord- 
lance  with  those  principles  which  I  took 
occasion  to  declare  when  in  active  service. 
Thus  conducted,  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion would  have  been  easy,  and  we  might 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  our  many  vic- 
tories on  land  and  sea. 

The  Union  was  originally  formed  by  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise, "to  restore  and  preserve  it,  the 
same  spirit  must  prevail  in  our  councils, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Union  in  all 
its  integrity  is,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
the .  indispensable  condition  in  any  settle- 
ment. So  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or  even  prob- 
able, that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready 
for  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Union,  we 
should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  states- 
manship practised  by  civilized  nations,  and 
taught  by  the  traditions  of  the  American 


people,  consistent  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  secure  such  peace, 
reestablish  the  Union,  and  guarantee  for 
the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
State:  The  Union  is  the  one  condition  of 
peace  —  we  ask  no  more. 

Let  me  add,  what  I  doubt  not  wa^,  al- 
though unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  the 
Convention,  as  it  is  of  the  people  they  rep- 
resent, that  when  any  one  State  is  willing 
to  return  to  the  Union,  it  should  be  re- 
ceived at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee  of 
all  its  constitutional  rights. 

If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  effort 
to  obtain  those  objects  should  fail,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ulterior  consequences  will 
fall  upon  those  who  remain  in  arms  against 
the  laiion.  But  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards. 

I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gal- 
lant comrades  of  the  army  and  navy,  who 
have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and 
tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  breth-  • 
ren  had  been  in  vain  ;  that  we  had  aban- 
doned that  Union  for  which  we  have  so 
often  periled  our  lives. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  people,  whether 
in  the  army  and  navy  or  at  home,  would, 
as  I  would,  hail  with  unbounded  joy  the 
permanent  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  with- 
out the  effusion  of  another  drop  of  blood. 
But  no  peace  can  be  permanent  without 
Union. 

As  to  the  other  subjects  presented  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  I  need* 
only  say  that  I  should  seek,  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
framed  in  accordance  therewith,  the  rule 
of  my  duty,  and  the  limitations  of  execu- 
tive power;  endeavor  to  restore  economy 
in  public  expenditure,  reestablish  the  su- 
premacy of  law,  and,  by  the  operation  of  a 
more  vigorous  nationality,  resume  our  com- 
manding position  among'the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  condition  of  our  finances,  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money,  and  the 
burdens  thereby  imposed  on  labor  and  cap- 
ital, show  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  a 
sound  financial  system;  while  the  rights 
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of  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  States,  and 
the  binding  authority  of  law  over  Presi- 
dent, army,  and  people,  are  subjects  of  not 
less  vital  importance  in  war  than  in  peace. 

lielieving  that  the  views  here  expressed 
are  those  of  the  Convention  and  the  people 
you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomination. 

I  realize  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
to  be  borne  should  the  people  ratify  your 
choice. 

Conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  I  can 
only  seek  fervently  the  guidance  of  the 
lluler    of  the    universe,    and,   relying   on 


His  all-powerful  aid,  do  my  best  to  re- 
store union  and  peace  to  a  suffering  people, 
and  to  establish  and  guard  their  liberties 
and  rights, 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

GrEo.  B.  McClellan. 

Hon.  HoKATio  Seymour, 

and  others,  Committee. 


General  McOlellan's  Views  of  the  War  and  the  Country. 


The  Harrison's  Bar  Letter.     % 

Head-quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  July  7,  1862. 

Mr.  PRKSirtENT:  You  have  been* fully  informed  that 
the  rebel  army  is  in  our  front,  with  the  purpose  of  over- 
whelrninir  us  by  attacking  our  positions,  or  reducing  us 
by  blociiadini;  our  liver  communications.  I  cannot  but 
regard  our  condition  ;is  critical;  and  t  earnestly  desire 
in  view  of  possible  continirencies,  to  lay  before  your 
•  Excellency,  for  your  private  consideration,  my  general 
views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the  rebellion, 
although  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of 
this  army,  or  strictly  come  within  scope  of  my  official 
duties.  These  views  amount  to  convictions;  and  are 
deei)ly  impressed  upon  my  mind  and  heart.  Our  cause 
must  never  be  abandoned;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  self-government.  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
in  time,  treasure  or  blood.  If  secession  is  successful, 
other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  future. 
Let  neither  military  disaster,  political  faction,  or  foreign 
war,  shnke  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
people  of  every  State. 

The  time  lias  come  when  the  Government  must  de- 
termine upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble.  The  responsi- 
bility.of  detcrniiniug,  declaring,  and  supporting  such 
civil  and  military  policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole 
course  of  national  ati'ai'rs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion 
must  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our 
cause  will  be  lost.  Tlie  Constitution  gives  you  power 
sufficient  even  for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

Tliis  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  war;  as 
.such  it  should  be  regarded ;  and  it  should  be  conduct- 
ed upon  the  liighest  principles  known  to  Christian  civil- 
ization. It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  event.  It  should 
not  be  at  all  a  war  upon'population,  but  against  armed 
forcts  and  political  organizations.  Neither  conlisca- 
tion  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  terri- 
torial organizations  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of 
slavery,  sliould  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  In  pros- 
ecuting the  war,  all  private  pro[)erty  and  unarmed  per- 
»OTis  sliould  be  strictly  protected,  subject  only  to  the 
necessitv  of  military  operations.  All  private  property, 
taken  for  military  use,  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for; 
pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes;  all 
unnecess.nry  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive 
demeanor  by  the  military  towards  citizens  promptly  re- 
buked. 3Iilitary  arrests'  should  not  be  tolerated,  except 
in  places  where  active  hostilities  exist;  and  oaths  not 
required  by  enuctments  constitutionally  made,  should 
be  neither  demanded  nor  received.    Military  govern- 


ment should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  public 
order,  and  the  protection  of  politicJil  rights.  Military 
power  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rela- 
tions of  servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing 
the  authority  of  the  master,  except  for  suppressing  dis- 
order, as  in  other  cases.  Slaves  contr;ibaiid  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  seeking  militarv  protection,  should 
receive  it.  Tlie  right  of  the  Government  to  appropri- 
ate permanently  to  its  own  service  claims  to  slave  labor, 
should  be  asserted;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  com- 
pensation therefor  should  be  recognized. 

This  principle  might  be  extended,  upon  grounds  of; 
military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  within 
a  particular  State;  thus  working  manumission  in  such 
State;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia 
also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  tlie  expediency  of  I 
such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time.  j 

A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conserva-  ' 
tivc,  and  pervaded  by  the  influences  of  Christianity  and 
freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all  truly 
loyal  men ;  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  ' 
all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  huml)Iy  hoped  that 
it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of 
our  struggle  shall  be  made  known  aud  approved,  the  i 
effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hopeless. 
A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery, 
will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  supported  by 
concentration  of  military  power.  The  national  force's 
should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of  occu- 
pation and  numerous  armies  ;  but  should  be  mainly  coN 
lected  into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies 
of  the  Confederate  States,  Those  armies  thoroughly 
defeated,  the  political  structure  which  they  support 
will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you  may 
form,  you  will  require  a  commander-tn-chief  of  the 
army:  one  who  posesses  your  confidence,  understands  i 
your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execute  your  or-  • 
ders  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  bv  you  proposed. 
I  do  not  ask  that  place  for  myself,  'l  am  willing  to 
serve  you  in  such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and  I 
will  do  so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordinate  served 
superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity  ;  and  as  I  hope  fof 
forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter 
with  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  of  my 
country.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 
Mqjor- General  Commanding^  i 
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PAPERS  FROM  THE  SOCIETY 


Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge 

S.  F.  B.  MORSE,  Prest.       0,  MASON,  Cor.  Sec,  13  Park  Kow. 
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LET  US  EEASON  TOGETHEK." 

By  no:^.  GEORGE  F.  COMSTOCK, 

Late  Justice  of  the    Court  of  Appeals. 


The  writer  of  the  foUowing  pages  will  | 
)nly  venture  to  gay  of  himself  that  he  brings  j 
0  the  subjects  of  discussion  a  mind  some- 
what accustomed  to  the  examination  of] 
[uestions  of  constitutional  and  public  law, 
md  an  anxious  wish  to  be  right  in  the 
idews  which  he  presents.  To  him  it  is  a 
;ource  of  uuspeakable  amazement,  that  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  principles  un- 
lerlying  the  fabric  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, in  this  country,  have  become  so  un^ 
jettled  in  the  public  mind  as  to  be  in  danger 
^f  absolute  overthrow.  He  will  endeavor 
ix)  reassert  some  of  those  principles  with  all 
;,he  simplicity  and  plainness  of  argument  at 
^is  command,  and  to  show  how  fearfully 
[ind  fatally  we  are  departing  from  them. 
If  he  feels  obliged  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
'Teedom  of  political  parties  a^d  their  action, 
ihis  must  be  pardoned,  because  it  is  a  ne- 
;  essity  of  the  occasion.  The  awful  crisis 
n  which  we  stand  compels  a  choice  between 
|,he  great  parties  which  divide  the  suffrages 
)f  the  people,  and  that  choice  must  be  so- 
berly and  intelligently  made.  In  times  of 
jmooth  and  peaceful  administration  the  as- 
cendancy of  tliia  or  that  political  party  does 
lot  mvolve  the  safety  of  the  government  or 
people  ;  but  now,  in  the  hour  of  supreme 
oeril,  when  the  differences  between  those 
who  have  the  conduct  of  national  affairs 
lud  their  opponents  are  so  broad  and  so 
Tindamental  that  whichever  party  is  right 
•,he  other  is  fatally  wrong.  Tliere  is  no 
onger  a  middle  ground,  upoa  which  the 
jiian  of  hesitation  hjkI  doubt  can  peimit 
[aimself  to  linger  or  stana. 


What,-  then,  is  our  situation  ?  By  what 
processes  have  we  reached  it  1  and  to  what 
results  are  we  tending  1  Let  us  reason  to- 
gether on  these  momentous  subjects.  It 
certainly  "ought  not  to  be  assumed  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  prefer  to  stand  by  a  Constitution  and 
Government  under  which  they  have  been 
prosperous  and  happy  beyond  any  example 
afforded  in  history.  Yet  it  is  true — alas  ! 
too  true — that  at  the  present  moment  this 
Constitution»and  the  beneficent  Government 
which  springs  from  it,  are  passing  away  in 
the  roar  and  whirlwind  of  revolution.  The 
danger  is  extreme  that  we  shall  lose  both 
the  principles  and  forms  of  our  institutions, 
and  that  society  itself  wiU  receive  incalcu- 
lable injury,  while  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  and  passionate  struggle  of  arms — a 
struggle  not  merely  to  preserve  the  ten-ito- 
rial  unity  of  the  republic,  but  to  extend 
over  it  a  government  not  derived  from  a 
written  constitution,  and  unknown  to  any 
law  which  has  the  sanction  of  civilized  men. 
It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  arrest  the 
downward  course  of  events,  by  calm  ap- 
peals to  tbe  intelligence,  the  reason,  and 
the  conscience  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  delusions  of  the  hour  is,  that 
the  Union  must  be  maintamed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Constitution,  and  even  after 
the  Constitution  is  overthrown.  This  is  a 
sentiment  which  demands  unity  of  territory 
and  people  without  a  Constitution  !  Such 
is  the  Union  of  bleeding  and  prostrate  Po- 
land with  despotic  Russia,  and  such  is  the 
Union  which  it  is  now  proposed  shall  be 
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forced  by  tlie  power  of  arms  upon  millions 
of  unwilling  people.  The  sentiment  may 
be  paraphrased  thus :  Perish  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution  ;  perish  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  which  made  the  Union  and  is 
the  Union ;  peri^^h  the  indi'peudence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States  ;  perish  the  States 
themselves,  with  their  constitutions  and 
laws  ;  perish  all  things  else,  so  that  the 
National  unity  be  maintahied.  A  fitting 
adjunct  to  this  novel  theory  of  our  nation- 
ality is  the  dogma  tliat  in  the  different  parts 
of  our  empire  there  must  be  uniformity  of 
social  systems  and  institutions  ;  and  to 
compel  this  very  uniformity  has  now  be- 
come the  primary  object  of  the  terrible 
struggle  which  is  desolating  the  country. 
This  precise  statement  of  fact  admits  of  no 
candid  denial,  because  the  National  Admin- 
istrati<m  to-day  stands  pledged  before  the 
world,  by  the  repeated  and  solemn  procla- 
mations of  its  chief,  to  accept  no  peace — no 
submission  from  the  rebellious  States — 
without  the  immediate  surrender  and  de- 
struction of  the  institution  of  slavery 

But  a  National  Union  outside  of  the  writ- 
ten compact  of  the  Constitution  !  Avho  can 
define  such  a  form  of  government  1  Who 
can  say  what  are  the  limitations  of  its 
power,  and  what  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  States  subject  to  i^s  dominion  ? 
If  the  Union  has  outgrown  and  can  outlive 
the  Constitution,  what  shall  we  call  it  ? 
What  are  its  characteristics  ?  Do  the 
States  remain,  or  are  they  to  be  extin- 
guished and  blotted  out?  If  they  remain 
are  they  to  be  provinces,  merely,  of  a  cen- 
tral authority,  or  will  the  people  who  in- 
habit them  retain  the  power  of  s-^lf  govern- 
ment, through- local  laws  and  local  admin- 
istrations ?  What  and  where  is  to  be  the 
dividing  line  between  the  sovereignty  which 
the  people  exercise,  through  their  State  Le- 
gislatures, Governors  and  Judiciary,  and 
the  sovereignty  and  power  of  a  National 
Union,  which  of  necessity  is  to  exist  with- 
out restraint;  when  we  have  rejected  the 
resti-aints  of  the  Constitution  ?  Will  there 
be  any  such  dividing  line?  Most  assuredly 
there  cannot  be, ♦because  the  partition  of 
powers  cannot  exist  at  all,  any  more  than 
a  partition  of  land  or  territory  can  exist 
without  some  deed,  compact  or  constitution, 
in  which  the  boundary  is  defined.  Conflict 
and  chaos,  therefore,  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  such  a  Union,  until  the  States 
yield  their  attributes  and  become  iftere  de- 
partments of  a  consolidated  empire. 

In  France  and  in  Russia  national  unity 


is  a  perfectly  simple  and  intcl'iigible  con-. 
C{?ption,  because  tiic  whole  mass  o{\ 
sovereignty  is  possessed  and  wielded  by' 
a  single  government.  In  those  niagnifi- 
coirt  empires  there  are  no  republics  with| 
th(;  attributed  of  States,  p»)ssessing'  politi- 
cal and  sovereign  power  But  such  is* 
not  the  unity  of  the  American  peophi  and; 
States.  We  have  a  Union  or  cential  gov-i 
ernment,  and  we  have  local  and  State| 
governments.  One  of  these  conclusions; 
must,  therefore,  be  the  basis  of  all  gov-" 
ernment  in  this  country  :  either — 1.  The* 
Union  must  have  all  p(jwer  and  the  Stateej 
must  perish  ;  or — 2.  The  States  must  have| 
all  power  and  the  Unioii  must  perish 
or — 3.  The  powers  of  sovereignty  must  bei 
divided  by  an  inflexible  organic  law,  as-' 
signjng  to  each  its  due  proportion,  and' 
erecting  an  impassable  barrier  against 
invasion  or  transgression  jDy  either.  That 
organic  law  is  the  Constitution.  Undei| 
it  tlie  Union  and  the  States  both  exist,! 
and  vaay  exist  forever.  But  the  very  ideal 
of  National  Union,  without  the  Constitu- 
tion as  its  basis  and  life,  is  absurd  and 
impossible.  Infiniiel}'-  more  than  this,  it 
is  a  revolutionary  and  chaotic  idef,  en- 
gendering discord  and  strife,  and  sapping 
the  foundations  of  government  and  so-, 
ciety.  The  direct  consequence  of  thiil 
vague  and  shadowy  conception  of  a{ 
Union  with  attributes  and  functions  notl 
derived  from  a  written  constitution,  li 
been  to  mingle  social  theories  and  m^oral' 
questi(;ns  with  national  p(ditics,  producing 
hatred  and  strife  between  the  great, 
sections  of  th^  country,  and  culminatingi 
in  the  civil  war  which  now  desolates  the 
whole  land, 

Our  safety  then  must  be  found  in  a; 
faithful  adhe  rence  to  the  Constitution, 
because  we  thereby  preserve  frcmi  anni- 
hilation or  disturbance  the  just  sove- 
reignty of  the  States,  and  the  local  laws 
and  institutions  which  have  immediate 
relation  to  the  happiness  and  wants  of 
every  ijjdividual.  Our  highest  duty  lies  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  more  right  to  invade  one 
section  of  'the  Union  for  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  Constitution,  no  more  right  to 
propagate  by  force  of  arms  in  one  State 
the  theories,  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
•  •thcr  States,  than  it  has  to  invade  the 
Kingdom  of  Brazil  to  abolish  slavery,  or 
the  Turkish  Empire  to  abolish  poligamy. 
And  if  such  is  become  the  fixed  and  de- 
termined character  of   the  war,  aa  now 
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ya^ed  by  the  National  Government,  we 
ii'Q  enacting-  a  stupendous  crime,  unsur- 
|)a8sed  in  atrocity  by  any  recorded  in  the 
listory  of  nations.  Tlie  laws  of  the 
civilized  world  denounce  sucii  a  crime, 
md  it  is  equally  condemned  by  the  dic- 
jates  of  unchangeable  and  eternal  jus- 
tice. 

It  is  an  elementary  and  fundamental 
.ruth  of  oui  political  system,  that  the 
constitution  and  the  Union  are  essentially 
iie  same.  If  a  dilTerencc  of  phraseology 
;au  be  employed  in  describing  tliem,  it  is 
,his  :  the  Constitution  is  the 'compact  or 
nstrument  from  which  the  Union  sprung, 
md  Union  is  the  condition  of  the  States 
uid  of  the  people  under  the  Constitution. 
So  from  the  marriage  contract  springs 
ihe  relation  or  condition  of  matrimimy  : 
ind  it  is  quite  as  intelligible  to  speak  of 
\ie  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  without 
iny  agreement  of  the  parties,  as  to  speak 
jf  the  Union  of  the  States  without  the 
liirritten  Constilution  which  brought  them 
together.  It  is  true,  that  men  and  women 
nay  find  their  affinities,  but  the  Ameri- 
:an  States  do  not  live  together  by  affinity. 
fhey  are  united  only  by  the  legal  bond  of 
the  Constitution. 

And  what  is  this  Constitution  in  its 
grand  and  fundamental  characteristics  ? 
After  nearly  eighty  years  of  National  ex- 
istence under  it,  this  is  a  question  which 
springs  suddenly  into  a  living  and  vital 
significance.  So  smooth  and  peaceful 
have  been  the  events  of  our  history — so 
few  and  so  light  have  been  the  shocks 
felt  by  the  political  and  social  fabric — 
that  w^  forget  how  we  became,  and  why 
we  are  a  Nation.  We  have  looked  at 
the  grandeur  of  results,  and  minds  which 
do  not  or  cannot  discriminate  have  con- 
templated our  nationality  and  our  Union 
as  they  do  the  nationality  and  unity  of 
other  empires  or  republics  of  the  past  or 
present.  We  seem  to  have  outlived  the 
Constitution,  and  to  have  grown  into  a 
uatioual  unity  resting  on  ideas,  habits 
(and  emotions  ;  and  from  this  illusion 
Jiave  sprung  theories  and  convictions 
fatally  hostile  to  the  Union  established 
iby  the  Constitution  and  to  the  peace  oi' 
the  country.  The  suppositious  sins  and 
errors  of  local  conmiunities  have  troubled 
the  consciences  of  other  communities  as 
Rms  and  errors  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  North 
opposed  to  those  of  the  South,  aroused 
jaugry  and  dangerous  discussion.     Ambi- 


tious statesmen  seized  upon  the  subjecl 
of  strife,  and  converted  it  into  a  political 
issue.  A  thousand  pens  and  ten  thou- 
sand tongues  united  in  the  chorus  of  in- 
vective and  denunciation  ;  uiid  the  inva- 
sion prompted  by  the  blinded  })atriotism 
and  burning  conscience  of  John  Brown, 
became  the  true  and  appn^priate  illustra- 
tion of  the  ideal  and  emotional  Union 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  legal  and  constitutional  Union  estab- 
lished b}''  our  fathers. 

Standing,  as  we  do,  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  revolution  which  is  rocking  so- 
ciety to  its  base,  we  look  around  us  for 
some  safe  standard  of  political  duty  and 
conduct,  for  some  prop  to  steady  and 
support  the  tottering  fabric-;  and  where 
shall  we  find  it  but  in  the  Constitution  ? 
If  we  appeal  to  those  moral  and  social 
impressions  which  prevail  in  one  State  or 
class  of  States,  we  are  met  by  directly 
opposite  convictions  in  other  States  and 
communities,  and  we  thus  invoke  the  very 
issue  involved  in  the  terrible  struggle 
which  has  caused  a  shudder  in  every 
truly  Christian  and  benevolent  heart 
throughout  the  civilized  wcnld.  In  de- 
manding uniformit}'  of  institutions,  habits 
and  thoughts,  we  demand  no  less  than  a 
surrender  by  those  who  differ  from  us  of 
their  own  institutions,  habits  and  modes 
of  thought  ;  and  when  we  seek  to  enforce 
this  demand  by  the  power  of  arms,  we 
appeal  to  the  spirit  oi'  iiiioloranee  and 
conquest  which  in  all  ages  lias  been  so 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands  were  once  dependen- 
cies of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but  they 
rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with 
its  adjuncts  of  the  Inquisition  and  torture. 
An  intolerant  monaicli,  fanatically  <le- 
voted  to  his  religion,  invaded  those  pro- 
vinces, and  ravaged  them  with  fiie  and 
sword  to  "  preserve  the  lilV^ ol  his  natifii,'' 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  liis  empin*,  ai.d 
to  enforce  uniformity  of  religi«)UN  fauli 
and  observance.  From  the  Spanish  p<.  nt 
of  view.  Protestantism  was  tin-  cause  .,f 
a  war  which,  after  a  struggle  <>f  eighty 
years'  duration — marked  byevery  circum- 
stance of  atrocity  and  limTor — re^iulled 
in  separation  and  ^iisunion  ;  and  i'lotest- 
antism  must,  therefore,  be  abolished.  In 
a  sense  altogether  and  exactly  similar, 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States  is  the 
cause  of  the  war,  shocking  to  the  human- 
ity and  civilization  of  the  age,  which  now 
rages  between  the  sections  of  this  coua- 


try.  Philip  II  was  a  fanatic,  a  propa- 
g-aiulisl,  and  coiiseqneiitly  a  tyrant.  He 
merited  and  liasj  received  tlic  execrations 
of  mankind.  Let  tlie  casuist — let  the  min- 
isters of  relig-iun  answer  how  nnich  bet- 
ter we  shall  stand  before  the  Tliione  ol' 
Eternal  Justice,  if,  overleaping  constitu- 
tional barriers  in  pursuit  of  our  own  the- 
ories of  national  unity  and  social  organi- 
zation, we  carry  fire  and  sword  and  deso- 
hition  into  sister  communities,  having 
(•.[ual  dignity  and  rights  with  us.  The 
wail  of  anguish  fiom  the  whole  land, 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
the  smoke  of  burning  cities  and  towns, 
have  ascended  to  heaven,  and  as  certain- 
ly as  there  is  a  Judge  of  all  the  Earth,  so 
ceriaiidy  must  all  men  answer  for  the 
part  they  take  in  this  terrible  drama. 

If  the  revolution  which  is  shaking  the 
jjillars  of  society  cannot  be  arrested,  it  is 
because  it  has  proceeded  too  far  f(jr  the 
utterance,  the  comprehension,  and  the 
accej)tance  of  the  plain(.'st  aiid  simplest 
constitutional  truths.  But  let  us  never  des- 
pair while  there  is  ground  for  hope.  We 
Bay,  then,  it  is  a  fundamental  truth,  to  he 
accepted  or  rejected  by  men,  as  they  wish 
ro  Have  or  destroy  the  political  institutions 
of  their  comilvy ,  Ihal  under  11  le  ConatUution 
of  the  United  States  there  is  no  shadow  of 
ight,  in  peace  or  war,  by  Us  laws  or  its 
military  power,  to  spread  or  to  p)ropagate 
the  opinions  or  sentiments  of  any  c/g.ss  or 
si'ction,  upon  social  and  moral  quedions. 
Let  this  great  truth  sink  hito  the  minds  of 
the  peo])U'  ;  h/t  it  be  carried  at  once  into 
their  i)olitical  action,  and,  while  on  the  one 
hand  ii  leaves  all  the  material  power  of  the 
nation  free  to  be  exercised  in  the  enforce- ' 
nient  of  law,  on  the  other  it  puts  aside 
issues  and  purposes  M'hich  are  revolutionary  ; 
and  aggressive,  and  which  impart  to  the  I 
pending  cont(;st  its  bitterness  of  seiitiment 
and  a  cles})airing  energy  of  resistance. 

How  then  did  we  become  a  nation,  and 
what  is  our  mode  of  national  existence? 
'J'lie  colonies  were  separate  appendages  of 
tlu.^  crowu  of  Great  Britjun.  By  their  de- 
claration of  independence  they  announced 
themselves  to  the  world  as  '•  Free  and  in- 
dependent States,  with  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  es- 
tablish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  indejjendent  States  may 
of  right  do,"  By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Great  Britain  they  were  acknowledged  to 
be  "  Free  and  independent  States."  By 
the  Aiticles  of  Confederation,  adopted  du- 
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ring  the  revolutionary  struggle,  thoy  BtyW 
themselves  "  The  United  States  of  Am^-j 
rica,"  but  declaied  thus  :  *'  Each  State  r^ 
tains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, arid  every  power,  jmisdiction  and 
right  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  Stales,  inl 
Congress  assembled."  Those  articles  theu 
set  Forth  the  terms  of  "a  firm  league  ofj 
friendship  between  the  Stales,  for  their 
common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare.." 
Less  than  ten  years  later  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  CONSTITUTION  OF  TU^i 
United  States,  which,  like  the  Con- 
federation, was  a  compact  between  the  same 
States.,  separately  accej^ted  and  ratified  by 
each ;  a  compact  which  delegated  certain 
named  powers  and  functioiis  to  the  United 
States,  but  reserved  all  other  powers,  in  the 
following  exact  and  comprehensive  lan- 
guage: "  The  powtrs  not  delegated  to  tht 
United  States  by  the  Cunstiiution,  nor  pro 
hibited  by  it  to  the  Slates,  are  I'eaerved  to  tht\ 
States  resijeciively,  or  to  the  people.''  The 
grand  distinction  between  the  Confederaiifm 
and  the  Constitutioii  was,  that  the  foruiei 
established  no  government  to  execute  ihi: 
specified  powers  which  were  gi*anted,  vvhil^^ 
the  latter  did  establish  one  in  the  thrt-t-  de- 
partments— Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Lxe- 
cutive.  The  Confederation  was  more  ^ 
treaty  than  a  government.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  more  a  government  than  a  treaty. 
If  we  have  to-day  any  rightful  National 
Government  it  is  this  Constitution.  No 
other  has  ever  been  ordained.  It  is  not  a 
Government  of  ideas,  emotions,  or  tradi- 
tions. Its  powers  are  derivative,  ^ud  they 
are  defined  by  a  written  instrument.  They 
are  ample' for  the  national  purposes  intend- 
ed, and  they  are,  according  to  Northern 
o^jiniou,  inca])able  of  revocation  by  the; 
States  Avhich  granted  them. 

There   are  many  good   and    intelligent 
people,  who  will  be   astonished  to  kncjw 
the  smallness,    not  in  dignity  and  inipor- 
tauce,  but  in  number  and  specification,  of 
the    powers    of    sovereignty    which    the 
States,  by  this  Constitution,    granted  to . 
the  Union.     In  these  enumerated  powers,  •! 
legislative  and    executive,  and  in  a  judi-  ^ 
ciary  department  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution, treaties  and  the  laws  of  Congresa^^ 
is  comprehended   the  whole   sovereignty 
of  the   Union,   while  all   the  other  attci^ 
butes  of  sovereign  and  independent  couji* 
munities  are  reserved  to  the  States      Tb© 
Government  of  the   Union  is  certainly  gI 
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"^cat  dimity  and  importance.  It  regu- 
lates commercial  and  diplomatic  iuter- 
wcourse  with  other  nations.  It  holds  in 
Ijits  hands  the  destinies  of  peace  and  war. 
tit  coins  the  currency  of  the  country.  It 
iestablisiies  postal  communications,  and  it 
Ihas  certain  otlier  relations  to  the  general 
happiness  and  welfare.  But  with  all  its 
dignity  and  power  it  cannot  pass  a  law 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  it 
Cannot  enact  a  single  regulation  of  inter- 
nal trade  ;  it  cannot  prescribe  the  requi- 
sites of  a  deed  or  will;  it  cannot  reguUite 
'the  protest  of  a  note;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  marriage  relation,  with  pa- 
rental or  filial  duties  ;  it  cannot  punish 
adultery,  polygamy,  or  petit  larceny;  it 
cannot  suppress  immorality  of  any  des- 
cription ;  it  has  no  general  jurisdiction 
over  crime  or  the  civil  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  ;  it  cannot  dissolve  the 
indenture  of  an  apprentice,  and  it  cannot 
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are  speaking  only  of  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised within  the  States. 

There  are  few  minds  which  consider, 
and  none  which  can  grasp  the  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  the  relations  which, 
in  a  civilized  and  commercial  country, 
exist  between  political  sovereignty'  or 
government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  citi- 
zen on  the  other.  They  are  indeed  with- 
out number,  and  wholly  incapable  of  spe- 
cification; and  we  arrive  at  some  just 
conception  of  our  political  duties  and 
situation  when  we  reflect  that  in  all  these 
relations,  except  the  few  enumerated  and 
specified  in  the  constitutional  grant  of 
power  to  the  National  Union,  it  is  State 
sovereignty  and  State  law  which  impose 
their  restraints  upon  us  and  throw  around 
us  their  protection.  All  government  is 
organized  human  society,  and  the  range 
of  subjects  over  which  it  extends  its  vis- 
ible and  invisible  influence  is  therefore 
boundless  and  infinite.^  If,  then,  we  take 
the  number  one  thousand  to  represent 
conventionally  the  total  mass  of  political 
sovereignty,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts 
belong  to  the  government  of  each  State, 
'while  only  one  is  held  by  the  common 
|»gent  of  all  the  States,  the  Government 
:  of  the  Union. 

'  Not  merely  the  Declaration  of  Tnde- 
'  pendence,  the  Articles  of  Confederntion, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
i  but  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitu- 
'tions  of  the  States  themselves,  announce 


their  sovereignty  in  the  most  unmistaka- 
ble language.  The  Constitution  of  Ma.s- 
saciiusetts  declares  as  fullows:— ^"  The 
People  of  this  Conmiohwealth  have  tiie 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing 
themselves  as  a  free  and  independent 
State."  And  again:  "  The  People  inhaU 
iting  the  territory  of  Massachnsclts  Bay 
do  hereby  solemnly  a)id  mutually  agree 
with  each  other  to  form  themselves  into  a 
sovereign  and  independent  body  politic 
or.  State,  by  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts."  The  organ ie 
law  of  New  Hampshire  is  cast  in  the 
same  language.  The  Constitution  vi 
Maine  declares  that,  "  We,  the  people  af 
Maine,  do  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
free  and  independent  State,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  State  of  Maine."  In  the 
first  Constitution  of  New  York  it  is  or- 
dained and  declared  "  that  no  authority 
shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  exer- 
cised over  the  people  or  members  of  this 
State,  but  such  as  shall  be  derived  from 
and  granted  by  them."  Similar  declara- 
tions of  sovercignty  may  be  found  in  the 
fundamental  ordinances  of  all  the  States 
In  Louisiana,  wliere  the  President  is  now 
engaged  in  regulating  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  in  establishing  a  government 
to  be  based  on  miliuiry  force  and  the  con 
sent  of  one  tenth  of  the  2jeo]){e,  the  State 
Constitution  declares: — "  We,  the  people 
of  Louisiana,,  do  form  ourselves  into  a  free 
and  independent  State;"  and  further,  "  no 
power  of -suspending  the  laws  of  this 
State  shall  be  exercis<;d  unless  by  the 
Legislature  or  its  authority."  Tijo  Pres- 
ident has  not  merely  suspended  bnt  an 
nulled  those  laws,*  aj id  proposes  to  force 
upon  nine  tenths  of  the  people,  ^liethei 
loyal  or  disloyal,  another  constitution  and 
different  laws! 

There  is  a  further  and  most  conclusive 
illustration  of  this  subject.  Nothing  so 
distinctly  marks  political  sovereignty  as 
the  right  of  succession  .  to  the  land  or 
soil  of  a  country,  when  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual owner — in  other  words,  when  the 
private  owner  dies  witiiout  a  will  and 
without  heirs  entitled  to  the  inlieritance 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain  that  the  Crown 
is  the  original  proprietor  of  all  lands 
within  the  realm,  that  all  private  titles 
are  derived  from  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
King  succeeds  by  escheat  when  the  title 
becomes  vacant  by  intestacy  and  the 
want  of  heirs.     When  the  American  Re- 
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rolutidii  sopa rated  tbo  colonies  from  that 
Empire,  caeli  colony  succeeded  as  a  State 
»o  this  prerogative  ot  the  Crown.  The 
State  governncnts,  as  political  sovereign- 
ties, became  the  original  and  ultimate 
proprietors  of  all  lands  within  their  bouu- 
duries,  and  no  other  power  on  earth  exer- 
cised the  slightest  dominion  over  their 
Boil.  This  principle  of  sovereignty,  whicli 
prevails  incontestably  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  is  expressed  with  entire  accu- 
racy in  an  organic  statnte  of  New  York  : 
"  Tlie  people  of  this  State,  in  their  right 
of  sovereignty,  are  deemed  to  possess 
the  original  and  ultimate  property  in  and 
to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  ;  und  all  lands  the  title  to  which 
shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  re- 
vert on  escheat  to  the  people."  And 
again  soys  another  statute  :  "  Xhe  sove- 
reignty and  jurisdiction  of  this  State  ex- 
tend to  all  places  within  the  boundaries 
thereof,  but  the  extent  of  such  jurisdic- 
tion over  places  that  have  been  or  may 
be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
qualified  by  the  terms  of  such  cession." 
Probably,  in  all  the  States,  locations  have 
been  granted  or  ceded  to  the  Union  for 
forts,  arsenals,  hospitals,  military  or 
naval  schools,  etc.,  and  in  those  localities 
the  Union  exercises  such  a  degree  of 
political  sovereignt}'  as  the  States  have 
thought  proper  to  yield,  and  no  other. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  be  a  doctrine  to 
be  accepted  by  every  person  of  common 
intelligence,  that  the  sovereignty  of  a 
country  is  that  authority,  whether  wield- 
ed by  king  or  people,  under  and  from 
which  the  land  within  its  boundaries  is 
held  by  subjects  or  citizens,  and  to  which 
the  land  returns  when  private  owner- 
bhip  ceases.  The  principle  has  been 
received  for  ages,  and  if  we  try  the 
question  by  this  standard,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  in 
this  country  original  and  primary  sove- 
reignty belongs  to  the  States,  as  organ- 
ized political  societies. 

This  sovereignty,  as  we  have  seen, 
comprehends  the  innumerable  mass  of 
political  powers  which  are  wielded  to 
meet  the  ever  varying  and  extending 
wants  and  wishes  of  human  society.  It 
nevertheless  lacks  something  of  com- 
pleteness and  perfection,  because  each 
State,  on  entering  into  the  Union,  agreed 
by  tl)e  compact  of  the  Constitution  to 
surrender  certain  particular  powers,  ex- 
ceedingly few  in  number,  although    con- 


ceded to  be  of  great  importance  to  lj) 
general  welfare  and  defence.  The  poM 
ers  surrendered,  as  we  have  also  seei 
are  enumerated  vyith  great  precision  t 
language,  while  all  others  are  reserved 

Our    political  system    is,    therefore^^ 
C(mipound    one,   because    with    us    Bctyt 
reignty,  in  its  complete  and  perfect  senftt 
is  compounded  by  that  which   belongs 't 
the  Union    and    that    which     belongs  'l 
the  States.     If  to  the    latter  we  add  ^ 
limited  and  special  powers  granted  to  tli 
Union,  the  result  is  government    in    th 
fullness  of    all    its    attributes.      As    th 
powers  of  government   are  thus  wield«i 
by  two   agencies,  with  a  line  of  distiiuc 
tion  or  separation    between    them  whic 
is  marked  by  the  Constitution,  so  the  a 
legiance  of  the  citizen  must  correspoo* 
exactly  with  that  division.  To  the  Fcdera 
Government  he  owes  allegiance  in  n^speclf 
to  the  powers    which  the    States    in  lh|r 
Constitution   have  granted  to  it,  and  hil 
owes  to  it  no   other  allegiance,  deferencl 
or  duty.     To  the  State  of  which  he   is 
citizen,  and   whose    laws  protect  him    ii 
the  great  mass  of  his  interests  and  socia 
relations,  he  owes    all   other    allegiance! 
Allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government  h\ 
special,  because  its  powers  and  function!) 
are   special.     Allegiance  to  the  State  if] 
general,    because  its    powers  and  sove 
reignty  are  general,    and  exist  withoui 
enumeration    or    specification,   or    graul 
from  any  other  power. 

Now,  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  secession    as   a   Constitutional   right, 
simply  maintdin  that  as  the  government 
of  the  Union    is  incontestably  a  grant  oi 
certain   powers    by    the    States,    so  the 
States  can   revoke    tlie  grant,  and  thus 
dissolve  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  to 
that  government.     This  pretension  is  met 
by  the  antagonistic  proposition  that  tl»o 
grant   is  irrevocable  and  perpetual.     So! 
we  think — so  we  'maintain.     And  this  fei 
the  true  question  between  the  Union  audi 
the  rebellious  States.     It  can  only  be  iii 
a  mind  and  conscience  darkened  by  error 
or  passion  that  the  soldiers  and  bayonets') 
of    the    Federal    Government    have    any 
other  mission  upon  the  soil  of  those  States 
than  to  enforce  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Union  by  the  Constitution.     It  is   a 
mission    of    force     whenever   resistance ; 
exists.     When  resistance  ceases  the  mi*-  i 
sion  is  accomplished  ;  the  Union  remains,  ' 
the  States    remain  ;   and  government,  nv 
longer  obstructed    in   its  functions,    re*  ; 
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fiumes  its  peaceful  sway.  ^This  is  the 
'doctrine  of  all  true  and'  enlig:htened  loy- 
lalists,  of  all  men  wljo  have  a  sincere 
[and  intelligent  wish  for  peace,  with  the 
; restoration  of  order  and  law;  |pf  all 
men  who  have  a  rational  hope  of  saving 
from  the  fathomless  gulf  of  anarchy  the 
'political  and  social  institutions  of  this 
country.  Whoever  has  purposes  of  .  a 
different  chc*-actor,  whoever  invokes  the 
terrible  agencies  of  war  and  desolation 
.for  the  dissemination  of  his  own  theories 
and  wishes,  upon  social  and  moral  ques- 
I  tions,  is  a  propagandist  and  revolution- 
'jst,  whether  he  be  the  busy  Politician  of  a 
'Ward,  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  a  Senator 
in  Congress,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Rejecting,  as  we  do,  the   heresy  of  se- 
cession, the   States   cannot   absolve   the 
citizen  from  the  obedience  which  he  owes 
to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Union. 
But   as   he   owes  to   the  State  all  other 
obedience,  it  is  a  conclusion  of  common 
sense  and    public  law  equally  plain,  that 
there  is   no  power  in  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  can  dissolve 
the    allegiance   due   from   the   citizen  to 
the  State.      This  divided  yet  harrnonious 
allegiance,  resulting  from  tl^e  partition  of 
powers  between  two  sovereignties,  is  the 
grand  and  chief  characteristic  of  our  in- 
,stitutions.     Each  of  these  sovereignties 
acts    directly  upon   the  citizen   and  de- 
mands equally  his  obedience.     The  sov- 
ereignty  of  the   Union  is   not   over  the 
States  or  the  laws   amd  constitutions  of 
the  States.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  wholly 
derived  by  a  grant  from  the  States  as  the 
original  and  primary  sovereigns.     It  is  a 
sovereignty  over    the    citizen   precisely 
commensurate  with  that   grant.     Every 
attempt  to  exercise  over  him  a  power  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  allegiance 
to  the  State,  which  is  a  duty  not  less  sol- 
emn and  sacred  than  his  allegiance  to  the 
Union.     In  the  sum  total   of  allegiance 
due  from  the  citizen,  the  whole  belongs 
to  the  State,  except  the  portion  substract- 
ed  by  the  terms  of  the  written   Constitu- 
tion and  transferred  by  the  States  to  the 
Union.     The    exertion    of   armed  power 
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one   sovereign   to 
glance  of  the  citizen  or  subject  of  anotl 
er,.  by  assuming  to  i 
power,  is  identical  with  an  effort  to  over- 
throw such  other  sovereignty.     Invasion 
and  conquest  are  the  principles  involved 


in  such  an  effort,  and  this  is  condemned 
by  the  laws  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
invaded  sovereign  and  people  have  not 
only  the  right,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  re- 
pel, such  invasion. 

This*  very  doctrine  that  the  Federal 
Government  acts  only  upon  individual 
in  the  exercise  of  its  enumerated  pow 
ers,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  secession 
by  States.  In  it  lies  the  strength  and 
majesty  of  the  Union.  It  exhibits  the 
Union  as  supreme  in  the  exercise  of  iti 
granted  powers  over  all  the  citizens  ot 
this  country,  while  it  admits  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  all 
other  powers.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  alone 
gives  to  the  judicial  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment the  power  and  right  to  arraign,  to 
try,  and  to  punish  the  individual  for  trea- 
son to  its  sovereignty,  while  it  clothei 
the  government  with  the  thunders  and 
panoply  of  war,  to  put  down  armed  re- 
sistance to  its  just  authority. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  and  defines  the  crime  of  trea- 
son against  its  sovereignty,  and  primarily 
it  consists  in  "  levying  war  against  them. 
Nothing  can  more  distinctly  proclaim  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  to  be  over  indi- 
viduals, and  not  over  States,  or  the  laws 
and  constitutions   of  States.     Confining 
our   attention  to  domestic  war   against 
the  United  States,  the  traitor  is  the  party 
who  levies  the  war,  and  the  party  who 
levies  the  war  is  the  traitor.     But  trea- 
son, like  other  crimes,  is  an  individual 
offence,   to   be    charged    by    indictment^ 
tried  by  jury,  and  punished  according  t  ■ 
the  laws  of  the  land.     To  impute  treasoii 
to  a  State  involves  an  utter  absurdity,   .n 
State  cannot   be  indicted   and  tried  for 
treason,  any  more  than  it  can  for  a  ..-t'  • 
ceny  or  a  burglary.     A  State  cannot  .• 
imprisoned  or  put  to  death.    It  cannot  be 
subjected  to  forfeiture  or  punishment:  of 
any  description,  because    it  is  inca-pablo- 
of  the  commission  of  crime.      It  cannot 
forfeit   its    sovereignty,    its  constitution 
and  laws>     A  State  no  more  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  Union  than  the  Union  does 
to  a  State,  and  neither  owes  such  alle- 
giance.    But  the  citizens  of  each  State 
owe  part  of  their  allegiance  to  tile  Union 
and  all  the  residue  to  the  States.  Citizens 
in  greater  or  in  smaller  numbers- may  b& 
tself  the   sovereign  [  rebels   and    traitors,   by   "  lev^nng  war,' 
but  the  States,  as  political  societies,  can- 
not.    If  such,  at  the  present  moment,  i* 
not  the  true  relation  between,  the  Union 


subvert  the    alle- 
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and  the  rebellious  people  of  the  South, 
tlicu  JcC'ersoii  Davis  is  not  a  traitor  to 
the  g-oveniincnt  of  the  United  States. 
We  repeat,  States  cannot  rebeL  Nor 
can  they  secede.  Thej  are  fixec^  in  tlie 
Union  forever,  and  can  no  mure  forsake 
it  than  a  phinet  can  forsake  its  orbit 
around  the  sun.  TIk^  citizens  of  a  State 
combining  in  sufficient  numbers  may  g-ain 
possession  of  the  powers  of  administration 
in  a  State  government  and  vviekl  those 
powers  against  tlie  Union  ;  but  sover- 
eignty is  not  lost  or  dcstroj-ed,  although 
its  powers  are  misdirected.  A  sove- 
reignty may  be  subjugated  by  force,  but 
it  cannot  be  a  rebel. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  war  overleap- 
ing the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  of 
desolating  and  exterminating  war,  "  67a- 
ver]/,  by  rebellion,  has  ainncd  away  its  day 
ofgraceV    We  answer  neither  virtue  nor 
vice,    nor    social    institutions,    whether 
good  or  bad,  can  be  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  rebellion.  They  cannot  be  indicted  and 
tried.      They  are  incapable  of  personifi- 
cation except  in  the  rhapsodies  of  trans- 
cendental politicians  and  preachers  who 
seek  to   pervert  a  war  to  "enforce  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  Constitution  and  estab- 
lished laws,  into  a  war  of  aggression  and 
conquest ;  a  war  upon  ideas,  habits  and 
institutions.     Such  are  the  wars  which  in 
all  ages  have  desolated  the  earth.     Cer- 
tainly the  owner  of  slaves  may  be  a  rebel, 
and  so  may  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Pres- 
byterian.    So  may  the  sinless  Puritan  of 
Massachusetts.     The  defence  of  a  princi- 
ple or  an  institution  may  prompt  the  ac- 
tion of  the  individual.     But  Government, 
m  the  niaintenance  of  its  just  authority, 
deals  with  the  individual  and  not  with  the 
principle,  opinion    or    institution    which 
animates  his  conduct.  Undoubtedly,  Gov- 
ernments whose  sovereignty  is  unlimited 
may  enact  laws  which  bear  upon  social 
relations  and  moral  questions.     But  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  has   no 
such  attribute  or  function  to  be  exercised 
within  the  States.     How  stupendous  the 
crimej  then,  of  attempting  to  accompb'sh 
by  the  terrible  agcncies'of  force,  of  fire 
and  sword,  that  which  the  national  sove- 
reignty is  utterl}^  powerless  to  ordain  by 
law  I 

The  relation  between  the  Union  and 
the  States  is  that  of  co-ordinate  sove- 
reignties, the  former  having  the  right  to 
execute  its  enumerated  powers  within  the 
-territory  of  the  latter.     To  execute  those 


powers   the  Uni.on  has  a   Judiciary,   ar 
Army  and  a  Navy.     Whosoever  resists 
their  execution  is  guilty  of  the  offence  o1 
treason.     If  resistance  assumes  the  foruii 
of  o%auized  war,  all  engaged  in  it  arei 
guilty  of  that  oflence.     War  may  be  made! 
upon  them,  they  may  be  woundcfl  or  slain; 
in  battle,  even  as  an  armed  l>anrl  of  smu; 
glers  may  who  fi^rcibly  defy  the  law.  Such, 
a  war  may  even  assume  vat€  proportions, 
according  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of 
those  engaged  in   resistance  ;    and  (juos-, 
tions  may  spring  up  during  its  continji- 
ance    to    be    determined    by    the    rulesi 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  l>elligerent 
nations.     Prisoners   may    be  exchanged, 
and    captures  on    the  sea   may  be    con- 
demned   as  prizes  of   war.     But  the  mo- 
ment that  a.rmed  rebellion  is  suppressed, 
and   the  war  ended,  all  such    questions 
pass  away  ;    constitutions  and  laws    re- 
sume  their  peaceful  sway,  and  disturb- 
ance no  longer  exists  in  the  fixed  rela- 
tions   between  the  Government  and  the 
citizen. 
^  Standing  on  the  principles  herein  enun- 
ciated, on    the   one    hand    we    hold    the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  strictly  to  its 
circumscribed  powers,  while  on  the  other  ^ 
we  maintain»the  allegiance  of  every  citi-  \ 
zen  of  this  land  to  the  Constitution  and  j 
laws.     On    the  same  principles  we  also 
maintain    that  the  Union  is  a  perpetual 
and  unchangeable  relation  of  the  States 
to  each    other  and  to  the  national   Gov- 
ernment.    If  we  are  right,  the  Union  is 
not   dissolved,  but  is  now   composed  of 
thirty-four  States,  fixed  in  their  positions 
by  a  perpetual  Constitution  as  the  planets  > 
are  fixed  in  their  orbits  by  an  irreversible  . 
law  of  nature.     If  to-morrow  every  rebel 
should  lay  down  his  arms  and  return  to 
allegiance,  the  Union  would  remain  not 
only  perfect  in   theory,  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  but  undisturbed  in    the  exercise  of! 
its  constitutional  and   accustomed  func-' 
tions    and  powers.     But    as  the    Union 
cannot  be  perfect  with  less  than  all  the 
States,  the  States  would    also  remain -in  j' 
all  their  perfection  as  local  sovereignties  a 
with  their  constitutions  and  laws  unim-  ^ 
paired.     And  there  is  no  power  on  earth,,  [ 
except    armed    and  Uawless    power,    to  "f 
change  the  Constitution  and  laws    of  a  ) 
single    one  of    these    thirty-four  States. 
We  say  the  Union  is  perpetual   beuiusc 
the  States  with  their  just  sovereignty  and 
rights    are  perpetually  its  members,  and 
there  is  no  Union  without  the  parts    of 
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Which  it  is  coraposed.  The  assurance  of 
oerpetuity  is  in  the  unchangeable  law  of 
;;he  Constitution,  made  bj  the  States 
j:hemselves,  in  the  benefits  of  Union,  in  the 
ove  which  it  ought  to  inspire,  and  in  the 
)Ower  of  coercion  to  compel  individuals 
everywhere  to  submit  to  its  authority. 
iVhen  all  the  citizens  who  compose  the 
lovereignty  of  a  State  are  obedient  also 
o  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  when 
heir  allegiance  is  rendered  to  each  sov- 
Teignty  according  to  the  constitutional 
»artition  of  powers,  the  State,  by  a  logi- 
■al  and  constitutional  necessity,  is  in  the 
Jnion,  and  all  parts  of  our  noble  political 
ystem  work  harmoniously  together. 

In  opposition  to  those  principles  which 
lone  can  save  the  government  and  pre- 
erve  society  from  the  shocks  of  revolution, 
re  find  the  leaders  and  guides  of  a  great 
'olitical  party  disseminating  over  the  land 
rude  and  monstrous  theories  which  ad- 
lit  and  proclaim  the  Union  already  dis- 
olved,  and  the  Constitution  already  over- 
hrown.  Animated  by  one  ruling  and  all 
•ervading  wish,  that  of  overthrowing  the 
astitutions  and  sovereignty  of  the  South- 
m  States,  they  find  the  doctrine  of  a 
xed  and  perpetual  Union  under  the  limi- 
ations  of  the  Constitution,  a  Union  such 
s  the  fathers  of  the  republic  ordained, 
ifcanding  directly  in  their  way,  and  this 
ttust  therefore  be  disposed  by  some  new 
ionception  of  the  crisis  into  which  they 
lave  plunged  the  country.  We  purpose 
o  notice  these  deformed  and  misbegotten 
heories.  But  first  let  us_recall  what  but 
ecently  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
frhole  country  concerning  the  rebellion 
nd  the  duties  of  the  situation. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Abraham 
fjincoln  was  inaugurated  President  of 
lie  United  States.  The  people  of  six 
|tates  had  then  passed  ordinances  of  se- 
cession, and  had  organized  the  Sotithern 
ionfederacy.  On  that  imposing  occasion 
Ir.  Lincoln,  after  taking  a  solemn  oath 
•  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution," 
a  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address 
aid""  If  the  destruction  of  the  Union  by 
11  or  a  part  only  of  the  States  be  lawful- 
j  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than 
efore  the  Constitution,  having  lost  its 
ital  element  of  perpetuity.  It  follows 
irom  these  views  that  no  State,  upon  its 
j'wn  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get  out  of 
i  he  Union  ;  that  laws  and  ordinances  to 
that  efiect  are  equally  void,  and  that  acts 
I'f  violence  within  any  State  against  the 


authority  of  the  United  States  are  insnr- 
rectionary  or  revolutionary  according  to 
circumstances.  I  therefore  consider  that, 
in  viexo  of'  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the 
Union  is  unbroken.''^  As  Mr.  Lincoln  then 
said,  so  the  country  believed.  Widely  as 
men  differed  as  to  the  policy  which 
had  brought  the  crisis  upon  us,  and  as  to 
the  mode  of  treating  it,  the  sentiment 
that  the  Union  was  indestructible  and 
the  Constitution  in  force,  with  all  its 
authority  and  all  its  limitations,  met  with 
a  universal  response.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  then 
said,  so  we  have  now  said,  and  maintain- 
ed with  all  the  power  of  argument -and 
illustration  at  our  command. 

Again,  less  than  two  months  later,  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1861,  after  the  flame  of 
actual  war  had  been  kindled,  Mr.  Seward, 
the  President's  Prime  Minister,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  diplomatic  paper  : 
"  The  condition  of  slavery  in  tlie  States 
will  remain  just  the  same  whether  it 
(the  rebellion)  shall  succeed  or  fail. 
There  is  not  even  a  pretext  for  the  com- 
plaint that  the  disaffected  States  are  to 
be  conquered  by  the  United  States  if  the 
revolution  fail,  for  ttie  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  condition  of  every  human  being 
in  them  will  remain  subject  to  exactly 
the  same  laws  and  forms  of  administra- 
tion whether  the  rebellion  shall  succeed 
or  shall  fail.  Their  constitution,  laws, 
customs,  habits  and  institutions,  in  either 
case,  will  remain  the  same.  '  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  to  this  incontestable 
statement  the  further  fact,  that  the  new 
President,  as  well  as  the  citizens  through 
whose  suffrage  he  has  come  into  the  ad- 
ministration, has  always  repudiated  all  de- 
signs, whatever  and  wherever  imputed  to 
him,  of  disturbing  the  system  of  slavery  as 
it  is  existing  under  the  constitution  and 
laws.  The  case  would,  however,  not  be 
fully  presented  if  I  were  to  omit  to  say 
that  any  such  efforts  on  his  part  would 
be  unconstitutional." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  enunciated  in  his  name  and  by 
his  authority,  and  such  we  are  told  were 
the  views  of  '*  the  citizens"  by  whose 
suffrage  he  had  been  elevated  to  power. 
Since  then  how  fearful  and  how  rapid  has 
been  the  descent  into  the  abyss  of  revo- 
lution and  crime. 

And  again,  two  months  later,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1861,  when  eleven  States  had 
seceded  from  the  Union,  when  we  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  terrible  realities  of  war. 
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the  Congress  of  tlie  United.  States,  in  order 
to  arouse  and  confirm  tlie  loyalty  of  tlie 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
to  repel  all  charges  that  the  war  was  to  be 
prosecuted  for  any  unconstitutional  and 
•evolutionary  purpose,  unanimously  resolv- 
ed, "  That  this  war  is  not  waged  in  any 
spirit  of  aggression,  or  for  any  purpose  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  in  the  rights  or  esta- 
blished institutions  of  the  States,  but  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of 
the  several  States  unimpau-ed,  and  that  as 
soon  as  those  are  objects  accomplished  the 
war  ought  to  cease." 

Such  then  were  the  issues  and  purposes 
>f  the  war  as  proclaimed  by  the  President 
jind  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  to  be  a  war  to  maintain  a  Union 
unbroken  by  ordinances  of  secession,  un- 
broken even  by  the  actual  presence  of  re- 
bellion and  war,  a  war  to  maintain  an  ex- 
isting and  perpetual  Union  of  equal 
States  by  the  suppression  of  armed  re- 
sistance to  its  authority.  Let  us  mark  the 
shameful  contrast.  Now,  in  the  same  Re- 
presentative hall  from  which  the  foregoing 
resolution  was  sent  forth  to  arouse  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  an  unsexed 
woman  proclaims  a  new  purpose  of  war, 
to  wit,  the  overthrow  of  States  and  Con- 
stitutions by  conquest — proclaims  a  new 
Union  founded  on  the  emotions  of  passion 
and  hate,  of  love  for  the  negro  and  hatred 
for  the  whites — a  Union  unknown  to  the 
political  system  of  this  country ;  and  this 
is  done  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sitting  on  her  right  hand,  Vice-Pre- 
sident on  her  left,  and  the  Speaker  in  the 
chair  !  A  responsive  echo  to  this  passion- 
ate female  voice  is  found  in  the  pub- 
lic declaration  of  Mr.  Chase,  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister, and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
leaders  of  Republican  opinion,  who  tells  us 
"  the  Nation  is  to  be  horn  again,'"  This  is 
the  very  language  of  the  Dantons,  the 
Marats  and  the  Robespierres  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  the  language  of  revolu- 
tion and  anarchy  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

That  the  sudden  and  violent  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  four  millions  of  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States  has  now  become  the  leading 
principle  and  animating  purpose  of  the  war 
as  carried  on  by  the  National  Administra- 
tion, we  suppose,  is  no  langer  a  disputed 
proposition,  ^yhen  the  President,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  launched  his  preliminary, 


and  on  the  1st  January,   1863,   his  fina 
thunderbolt  of  emancipation,  a  great  bodj 
of  his   supporters  failed   to  see  the  vasl 
and  revolutionary   scope   of    that  edict 
Many  were   unconscious  themselves  of  i 
purpose  to  overthrow  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  eleven  States  of  the  Union.  Tht 
meaniug  of  the  edict  was  sufficiently  plan 
because,  by  its  very  terms,  it  declared  tht 
slaves  to  be  "forever  free,"  and  pledge- 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  Union  U 
"  maintain   that   freedom."     Bat  as  thi; , 
political  decree  could  not  have  its  litera 
effect  without  overthrowing  the  constitu 
tion  and  subverting  the  fundamenial  prin 
ciples  on  which  the  Union  is  based,  timi( 
and  halting  Republicans  hiterpreted  it  as 
mere  order  of  a  military  commander  invitin|, 
slaves   to  Join   the   invading    forces,    bu 
totally  powerless  to  change  ihe  constitutioij 
and  laws  of  States  ;  and  therefore  powerlesi 
to  affect  the  legal  status  or  condition  of  anij 
human  being.    This  was  in  substance  denj 
ing  to  it  any  effect  whatever,  except  as  a 
illusive  and  deceptive   invitation  to  slave ' 
to  abandon  their  masters.     But   with    thi 
false   and    erroneous  interpretation  of  thi' 
Presidential  manifesto,  it  received  the  plan; 
dits  of  a  united  party.    The  hesitating  Sew 
ard,  who  had  denied  even  the  possibility  o 
such  an  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  and  con 
stitutional  rights  of  States,  approved  it  ai 
a  "  war  measure,"  while  the  exultant  Chast 
grasped  its  literal,  its  terrible  import. 

The  false  interpretation  of  this  impe 
rial  decree  has  been  removed  by  its  au 
thor.  The  President  in  his  message  anc 
♦*  amnesty"  proclamation  of  December 
1863,  has  plainly  announced  to  the  work 
his  purpose  of  continuing  this  devastating 
and  exhausting  war,  not  merely  until  re, 
sistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  hat 
ceased,but  until  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  States  maintaining  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  shall  be  changed  by  the 
compulsion  of  arras.  And  those  who  ap 
proved  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
under  a  frivolous  interpretation  which 
deprived  it  of  all  legal  significance  arc 
now  understood  to  have  surrendered  their 
transient  scruples,  and  to  yield  to  it 
their  support  without  that  or  any 
other  reservation.  We  state  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  now  an  admitted  fact  when-  we 
say, that  nowhere  in  all  the  councils  of  there- 
publican  party  is  there  a  single  voice  raised 
in  favor  of  the  Union  of  the  States  without 
emancipation,  and  with  the  equality  an<i 
rights    to    which   the  Constitution   entitlaiT 
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them.     "We  know  tbat   the  words  "  Union  ' 
and   tlie    Con.-<tihuiou"    liave    uut     wLtdlj , 
passed  from  ii.se.     Hut  tliey  mean  sini|)ly  j 
km'xiy  and   consolidation    under   the   |)ri;s-  j 
sure  of  power  to  be  enforced  by  a  dejso- 
flatinp:  and  exterminaiini^  war,  and  not  the 
[anion  of  co-equal  sovereignties  ordained 
fey  the  Const itnlion. 

'  It  is,  however,  a  conclusion  plain  even 
:o  passionate  fanatics  and  heated  parti- 
sans that  tlie  Constitution  does  not  justify 
the  proposed  invasion  ot  e(jual  Stales  and 
ihe  intended  destruciion  of  their  institu- 
iions.  Every  mind  must  as»cnt  to  the 
loclrine  that  if  we  proceed  according  to 
she  Constitution,  it  must  not  be  trans- 
jended,  and  tliat  simple  obedience  to  its 
Authority  is  the  object  and  the  limit  of 
prar.  But  tlie  purpose  to  use  the  military 
f)Ower  of  the  nation,  ixi  order  to  over- 
throw all  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
States  by  which  slavery  is  maintained, 
las  diffused  itself  throughout  a  great 
political  party,  and  this  purpose  must  find 
lome  doctrinal  justitication  or  be  aban- 
loned.  Out  of  tliis  necessity  various 
;heories  have  arisen  to  justify  a  war  of 
Invasion  and  conquest  outside  o/'  the  Con- 
ititution. 

The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  illogi- 
cal and  illshapen  conception  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ler.  According  to  his  view  of  the  poli- 
tical situation,  an  abolition  war  is  justi- 
ied  upon  the  doctrine  that  State  sove- 
reignty was  lost,  and  the  Southern  States 
themselves  extinguished  by  their  ordi- 
iances  of  secession  and  their  resistance 
to  constitutional  authoiity.  This  being 
issuraed,  it  is  then  asserted  that  the 
States,  in  a  sense  both  geographical  and 
t)olitical,  have  become  mere  provinces  or 
ten-itories  of  the  Union,  and  as  such  may 
f)e  governed  absolutely.  From  the  right 
to  govern  absolutely,  necessarily  flows 
the  right  to  annul  all  local  law's  and  over- 
,urn  all  local  institutions. 
I  To  these  conclusions,  we  oppose  the  self- 
Jvident  proposition  that  a  State  or  sove- 
■eignty  cannot  commit  suicide.  '  X  politi- 
!ail  State  is  composed  of  its  people,  their 
iaws  and  constitution  of  government,  and 
t)«r]>etnal  succession  and  sovereignty  aie 
tfi  necessary  attiibutes.  It  may  be  in- 
.'aded  and  conquered  by  lawless  power, 
mi  it  cannot  cease  to  exist  by  the  force 
)f  a  legal  or  logical  proposition.  The 
very  conception  of  forfeiture  iin])Iies  that 
;he  whole  of  sovereignty  with  its  iulinite 
nass  of  power  is  held  of  some  superior 


sovereign,  and  this  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  That  which  has  a  superior  cannot 
be  a  sovereign.  The  se))arate  sovereign- 
ties of  the  Union  and  of  the  States  have 
been  elucidated  in  those  [lages.  As  we 
have  shown  each  is  exercised  upon  dif- 
ferent questions  or  subjects  with  aconsti 
tutional  line  of  partition  between  them, 
and  each  is  perpetual,  if  the  Constitution 
is  perpetual.  But  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  system,  if  all  the  States  should 
withdraw  fi'om  the  compact  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Union  would  be  lost.  But 
the  Union  cannot  withdraw  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States  or  of  any  of  them. 
It  can  enforce  obedience  to  its  constitu- 
tional authority,  but  there  its  rightful 
powers  end. 

Equally  false  and  illogical  is  the  Sumner 
theory  in  another  aspect.  The  States 
which  formed  the  Union  were  certainly 
nev^er  territories  of  the  Union.  Tlie 
Union  sprung  from  the  States  and  not  the 
States  from  the  Union.  As  pre-existing 
sovereignties  their  soil  never  belonged  to 
the  Union.  By  inevitable  logic,  if  the 
separation  of  States  is  possible,  they  re- 
turn to  their  original  situation,  with  all 
the  attributes  of  perfect  and  separate  sov- 
ereignty. The  separation  of  a  State,  if 
possible,  is  simply  a  revocation  of  the 
enumerated  powers  granted  to  the  Union. 
So  far  it  impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the 
latter  and  reannexes  to  the  State  the  por- 
tion which  had  been  granted  away.  .Jef- 
ferson Davis  says  this  separation  is  possi- 
ble, and  so  says  Mr.  Sumner.  We  hold 
them  both  to  be  wrong,  and  that  ordi- 
nance of  secession  are  void  and  inopera- 
tive to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever. 
If  they  are  not  void,  then  Mr.  Davis  is 
right  as  to  all  the  consequences  and  re- 
sults which  flow  from  the  separation. 
Then  the  seceded  States  arc  in  the  right- 
ful possession  of  a  peifect  sovereignty, 
and  Mr.  Sumner  proposes  a  war  of  in\a- 
sion  and  conquest,  for  which  there  is  not 
only  no  wanant  in  the  Constitution,  but 
which  is  condemned  by  the  rules  of 
Chiistianity  and  the  law  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Opposed  to  the  Sumner  theory  of  State 
suic'de,  but  equally  false,  is  another,  pro- 
bably of  still  M'ider  iniiuence.  One  of 
ifts  most  piominent  ad\ocates  is  i\Ir.  Ste- 
vens, ''The  Chancellor  of  tliu  Exchequer"' 
in  the  IIou.<e  of  Ikepiesenlative.s,  whose 
speech  is  before  us  as  we  v\rite.  Like 
Mr.«  Snnmer,    he    declares    the    seceiling 
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States  to  be  out  of  the  Union,  bnt  with 
infinitely  better  logic,  instead  of  remand- 
ing tliem  to  a  territorial  and  provin- 
cial condition,  he  holds  them  to  be 
foreign  poweis,  and  that  the  war  against 
the  "  Confederate  States"  is  a  war  against 
a  foreign  nation.  lie,  too,  like  Simmer, 
is  an  Abolitionist;  and,  upon  this  doc- 
ti-ine,  lie  relieves  liimself  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  Constitution.  He  says: 
" '  The  Union  as  it  icas  and  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  is,''  is  an  atrocious  idea  /" 
and  thus  throwing  off  all  constitutional 
restraints,  those  who  darken  their  intelli- 
gence and  delude  their  consciences  by 
this  doctrine,  write  "emancipation"  on 
their  banners,  and  march  their  invading 
liosts  against  the  sovereignty,  institu- 
tions, and  laws  of  a  foreign  power.  By 
a  singular  incongruity  of  logic  and 
of  thought,  these  theorists,  after  conquer- 
ing and  subduing  the  Southern  States  as 
a  foreign  power,  propose  to  punish  the 
citizens  of  those  States  as  domestic  trai- 
tors. Confiscation,  widespread  and  univer- 
sal, desolation  and  destruction,  are  the 
concomitants  of  this  humane  and  enlight- 
ened policy ! 

Now,  the  transparent  vice  of  this 
theory  is,  that  it  accepts  the  secession  of 
States  not  only  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  fixed 
conclusion  of  public  law.  To  this  con- 
clusion, also,  we  oppose  the  doctrine  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  the  ir- 
revocable compact  of  the  Constitution. 
As  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  1861,  as  all  loyal 
nien  then  said  so  we  say  now  :  the  Union 
is  legally  and  constitutionally  unbroken, 
and  the  only  mission  of  our  aru^is  to 
vindicate  its  just  authority,  and  that  mis- 
sion, we  say  liere,  should  be  attended  by 
the  mightier  agencies  of  conciliation  and 
kindness. 

Words  need  not  be  wasted  on  a  doc- 
trine which  proclaims  the  Union  already 
dissolved.  If  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  is 
right,  so,  we  repeat,  Jefferson  Davis  is 
right ;  for  they  both  agree  in  the  essential 
]u-o])Osition  that  the  seceding  States  area 
foreign  power.  But,  in  imjiuting  to  them 
that  character,  it  is  necessarily  implied 
that  they  are  rightfully  independent  of  all 
other  powers  on  the  earth.  AVhai  can  be 
more  absurd  in  logic  or  atrocious  in 
morals  than  a  doct)-ine  which  assigns  to 
the_  Southern  States  a  place  outside  ot  tne 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
war  against  them  outside  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, yet   instantly  returns  them  to  th(^ 


Union  for  the  purpose  of  confiscation' ai 
punishment  for   treason  to  its  authority 
Such  an    absurdity    needs  no  refutatio, 
If  the  doctrine    is    right  in  iis  first  arj 
fundamental  proposition,  that  the  sedj 
ing  States  are  a  foreign   power,  then 
war  is  without  cause  and  cannot  be  n^ 
fully  prosecuted  a  moment  longer, 
have  no  cause  of  war  with  the'^South'J 
a  foreign  nation  ;  and,  in  the  name  of  ot 
raged    humanity   and    Chi-istian   civilij 
tion,  let  it  come  to  an  cud.     If  theie  be 
settled  maxim  in  the  law  of  the  model 
\yorld,  it  is,  that  the  independence  of  m 
tions  ought    to   be    respected,   and   thl 
no  social  or  moral  theories  can  justify 
hivasion    of    their    so\ereignty    or   so) 
Christian  Europe  has   for  "ages  not  on] 
tolerated  but  maintained  the  polygamoi 
Empire  of  Turkey.     This  great  princip; 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  "of  the  peace* 
the  world.     More   than' any  thing  else, 
distinguishes  modern  civilization  from  tl 
intolerance  and  barbarism  of  other  time 
"  Death  or  the  Koran"  was  the  battle-ci 
of  the  Mohammedan  hosts,  as  they  swej 
over  the  nations  to  disseminate  the  rel 
gion  of  their  proi>het.     "  Death , or  Ab(', 
lition"  is  now  the  motto  of  a'great  politi 
cal  party  and  the  Orifiamme  borne  at  thi 
head  of  our  invading  armies. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  State! 
has  also  a  doctrilie  and  a  policy  of  hi; 
own,  which  are  exhibited  in  his  lategj 
message  to  Congress,  and  in  the  conteir' 
poraneous  so-called  "  Amnesty  Proclaimi 
tion."  Unable  to  withdraw. himself  fror! 
the  fearful  and  revolutionary  pledge  ooz, 
tained  in  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipa 
tiorii  and  rejecting  the  interpretatio]| 
which  falsified  its  meaning,  he  has  iu 
vented  a  grotesque  and  novel  theory  td 
reheve  himself  from  the  inconvenienc* 
of  the  Constitution  which  he  swore  tcj 
maintain  in  peace  and  in  war.  Aceorg 
ingly  lie  has  found  in  the  pardoning  fun^ 
tion  of  his  ofiice  a  poAver  to  overthro^a 
the  constitutions  of  eleven  States  of  thi 
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Union.  By  an  inversion-  of  logic 
thought  and  sentiment  which  would  b( 
astonishing  were  it  not  so  common,  the 
attribute  of  pardoning  mercy  which  the 
Constitution  has  bestowed  on  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Union  is  converted  into 
a  power  which  the  whole  government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  possess,  a,iid 
into  a  terrible  engine  of  oppression  and 
wrong. 

Stripped  of  all  useless  and  circumlocu* 
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;ory  forms  of  expression,  this  latest  mani- 
•estation  of  the  President's  views  and 
oolicy  may  be  stated  in  the  following  se- 
juence :  1st.  All  persons  who  have  been 
mgaged  in  the  present  Rebellion  ar*^ 
ijuilty  of  treason.  2d.  The  President 
las,  under  the  Constitution,  the  pardon- 
ng  power.  3.  He  will  graciously  pardon 
he  greater  number  of  those  persons  pro- 
dded they  will  support  his  Proclamation 
)f  Emancipation  and  all  other  proclama- 
ions,  past  or  future,  relating  to  slavery, 
md  will  take  an  oath  to  that  effect.  4th. 
ie  A\'ill  recognize  new  State  governments 
vithout  the  institution  of  slavery,  which 
governments  are  to  be  created  and  organ- 
zed  by  the  suffrages  of  one-tenth  of  the 
-■oters  in  the  States  who  take  such  oath, 
^Necessarily  the  existing  constitutions, 
aws,  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  are 
muiilled  and  destroyed.  5.  The  other 
line-tenths  of  the  people  refusing  to  take- 
he  oath  are  outlawed,  even  if  they  were 
lever  rebels,  or  if,  having  been  rebels, 
^  hey  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms 
ind  submit  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
>f  the  United  States.  We  beg  to  be  un- 
lerstood  as  stating  in  this  sequence,  with 
sntire  and  absolute  accuracy,  the  pohcy 
)f  Mr.  Lincoln  as  announced  to  the  coun- 
;ry  in  his  last  message  and  proclama- 
ion. 

'  JSTow  if  this  policy,  like  that  of  Thad- 
ieus  Stevens,  regards  the  seceded  States 
^  foreign  powers  ;  or  if,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Jumner,  it  considers  them  extinguished 
md  degraded  to  mere  Territories,  then 
)esides  the  fatal  objections  already  cou- 
lidered,  it  is  Uable  to  the  further  and 
jqually  fatal  one,  that  the  President  has 
10  shadow  of  authority  to  recognize  or 
idmit  new  States  into  the  Union.  If  he 
jan  do  this,  then  by  the  power  of  arms 
md  a  presidential  edict  Cuba  can  be  an- 
aexed.  If  he  can  do  this,  then  he  may 
idmit  the  Territory  of  Nevada  as  a  State 
with  such  a  constitution  as  he  chooses  to 
iictate!  These  assumptions  need  no  fur- 
ther refutation. 

■  But  the  President  probably  regards  the 
tTnion  as  unbroken,  as  stated  in  his  in- 
augural address,  and  all  the  States  as  held 
in  the  Union  by  the  perpetual  bond  of 
the  Constitution,  Such  is  our  doctrine. 
But  by  iuexorable  logic  it  folloNVS  that 
acts  of  recession  and  war  are  the  treas- 
onable acts  of  the  indi^-iduals  engaged  in 
'them  ;  and  the  States  being  in  the  Union 
are  necessarily  there  with  their  sovereign- 


ty, their  constitutions,  and  laws.  How, 
then,  can  the  President  overthrow  that 
sovereignty  and  expunge  those  consti- 
tutions and  laws  by  the  punishment  or  the 
pardon  of  individuals,  or  by  any  power 
knoT^Ti  to  the  Oonstitution  ?  The  very 
conception  of  punishment  or  pardon  im- 
plies that  the  persons  who  are  subjects  of 
either  of  these  dispensations  owe  allegi- 
ance to  the  Union.  But  that  is  impossi- 
ble, unless  they  are  citizens  of  a  State 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Union. 

But  again,  the  I'resident's  amnesty  is 
conditioned  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
and  an  oath  to  observe  and  obey  all  his 
proclamations  on  that  subject.  Now,  a 
conditional  pardon  or  amnesty  is  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  sv2^2^osed  crime.  A  re- 
mission of  a  sentence  of  death,  on  a 
condition  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  is 
simply  a  punishment  for  the  offense  by  a 
perpetual  imprisonment.  But  neither  the 
President  nor  Congress  has  any  power  to 
punish.  They  can  only  make  war  against 
armed  insurrection  or  treason.  The 
power  to  punish,  by  a  sacred  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  belongs  to  the  judici- 
ary alone,  which  must  proceed  by  indict- 
ment and  trial.  But  without  indictment, 
trial,  or  sentence,  the  President  proposes 
by. his  conditional  pardon  or  amnesty,  t( 
punish  by  a  imiversal  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty.  The  alternatives  are  outlawry 
and  exile,  or  death.  Submission  to  thi 
laws  simply  and  purely  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cept. Submission  to  the  laws  is  submis- 
sion to  all  the  chances  of  indictment  and 
trial  according  to  law.  The  President 
den^ds,  not  this  submission,  but  with- 
out wial  he  exacts  a  punishment  which 
can  be  inflicted  only  after  a  trial  and  con- 
viction in  the  courts.  We  repeat,  a  con- 
ditional pardon  is  a  punishment  precisely 
commensurate  with  the  condition  im- 
posed. 

This  pimishment,  we  add,  is  universal. 
Millions  of  people  rebel,  and  millions  are 
to  be  punished.  Such  an  atrocious  and 
vindictive  assertion  of  sovereignty  was 
never  before  heard  of,  or  even  conceived, 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  A 
large  number  of  the  people  of  England 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  of  Monmouth 
agaiiLst  the  throne  and  sovereignty  ol 
Janius  tlie  Second.  Some  three  hundred 
of  them  were  punished,  not  by  the  king, 
but  tried  and  condemned  according  to 
law.  "The  bloody  assizes,"  and  the 
name  of  Judge  Jefiries,  have  received  the 
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execrations  of  mankind.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
without  the  attributes  of  a  judge,  hurls 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  against  a  rail- 
lion  of  offenders.  But  infinitely  worse, 
he  punishes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
The  impressed  soldiei  and  voluntary 
rebel  fall  equally  under  his  condemnation. 
Women  and  minors,  non-combatants  and 
Unionists,  equally  with  the  open  traitor, 
lire  assumed  to  need  a  pardon  which  mer- 
cifully spares  their  lives  on  condition  of 
submitting  to  a  diflTerent  form  of  punish- 
ment. 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  this  extra- 
ordinary policy  is  its  assertion  of  author- 
ity, not  merely  to  overthrow  State  gov- 
ernments, but  to  re-create  them  by  the 
vote  of  one-tenth  of  the  people  who  by 
the  pressure  of  arms  may  be  willing  to 
accept  the  proffered  amnesty.  These  new 
governments  are  to  be  "  recognized,"  and 
necessarily  the  power  of  the  Union  is 
pledged  to  sustain  them  against  the  other 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  may  adhere 
to  their  existing  constitutions  and  laws. 
Of  this  nine-tenths,  all  who  have  been 
rebels  may  be  willing  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  claiming  only  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  laws  of  their 
States.  Yet  unless  they  are  willing  also 
to  accept  the  pardon  of  the  President 
with  its  punitive  conditions,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  citizenship  and  subjected  to 
the  political  domination  of  the  remaining 
one-tenth,  and  this  relation  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  military  power  of  iJip  na- 
tion. In  the  result  the  pardoned  flMkors 
in  all  the  rebellious  States  amounSRg  to 
one-tenth  of  the  voting  population  may 
wield  aU  the  powers  of  sovereignty  over 
more  than  equal  numbers  of  subject  and 
enslaved  people  who,  having  never  been 
disloyal,  decline  to  accept  a  vindictive 
pardon  for  their  loyalty.  In  this  manner 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Generals  are  now 
proceeding  to  organize  new  ci\'il  gov- 
ernments in  the  Southern  States.  If 
the  powers  thus  assumed  by  him  were 
known  to  the  Constitution,  their  execu- 
tion would  nevertheless  be  a  monstrous 
and  gigantic  wrong.  But  in  the  consum- 
mation of  such  a  scheme  the  Constitution 
itself  must  be  trampled  under  foot.  The 
President  has  no  power  to  admit  or  "  rec- 
ognize" States,  or  to  organize  or  reor- 
ganize civil  governments  in  them.  He 
ifl  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and 


NaA'y,  and  he  may  execute  the  laws  < 
the  Union.  But  he  is  not  the  sovereig 
of  this  country,  nor  can  he  establish  sue 
a  tyranny  in  any  portion  of  it  until  coi 
stitutional  liberty  is  crushed  beneath  th 
iron  heel  of  military  power. 

This  one-tenth  of  the  voting  populi 
tion  composed  of  repentant  and  pardone 
rebels,  of  camp  followers  and  parasites  c 
power,  sustained  by  the  soldiers  and  ba} 
onets  of  the  United  States,  is  not  only  t 
wield  the  sovereignties  of  eleven  State; 
but  the  same  minorities  will  bring  thes 
sovereignties  into  the  Government  of  th 
Union.  Each  spurious  State  will  be  er 
titled  to  two  senators  in  Congress,  an 
the  number  of  its  representatives  in  th 
other  house  will  be  undiminished  by  th 
exclusion  from  civil  rights  of  the  pr( 
scribed  nine-tenths  of  the  people. 

Now,  one-tenth  of  the  white  popidatio: 
of  the  seceded  States  amounts  to  but  httl 
over  half  a  million  of  souls.  Their  repri 
sentation  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unite 
States  will  equal  that  of  eleven  loya 
States  having  a  population  of  mor 
than  sixteen  mUlious ;  and  in  the  otae 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  it  wi 
equal  that  of  States  which  number  ove 
eight  millions.  Such  is  to  be  the  Goverr 
ment  of  this  Union  under  the  administrsl 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Let  us  cor; 
ceive  a  President  of  the  United  State, 
chosen  by  electoral  votes  counted  in  thr 
Capitol  at  Washington  on  the  a})pointei. 
day  and  based  on  eleven  State  sovereigi;i 
ties  thus  "  recognized"  and  created.  Th 
Union  would  be  shaken  from  center  t'l 
circumference.  It  needs  no  prophetic  eji< 
to  foresee  that  the  days  of  su,ch  a  Govei-Bi 
ment  must  be  speedily  numbered. 

We  have  done  with  the  policy  of  Ml 
Lincoln.  We  have  done  also  with  thi 
other  wild  and  fantastic  theories  whici 
have  been  invented  to  drug  the  intelleo 
and  appease  the  consciences  of  ma 
whose  overmastering  wish  is  to  escap« 
plain  constitutional  restraints  and  dutii©' 
so  that  the  si)irit  of  intolerance  and  thf 
lust  of  concjuest  may  have  free  scope  U] 
accomplish  their  unholy  pui-j)Oses.  "VV)ki 
have,  as  we  persuade  ourselves,  presenj|| 
ed  the  undeniable  truths  of  our  politif 
system — truths  which  impose  upon  ev< 
citizen  in  every  statiou  not  only  the 
straints  of  the  fundamental  law,  but 
very  highest  corresponding  moral  oblif 
tions ;  and  we  have  dissected  and  exi 
ined  all  the  false  conceptions  and  id0#| 
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pi  the  situation,  which  having  assumed 
u  tangible  form,  and  having  responsible 
|i,uth(jrs,  seemed  to  challenge  discussion. 
I  There  are  srill  other  illusions  floating 
n  minds  incapable  of  rational  deduction 
»r  consecutive  thought.  One  of  these 
akes  the  form  of  a  postulate  like  the 
ollowing  :  "  The  rebels  having  rejected 
iiid  repudiated  the  Constitution,  are  not 
:ntitled  to  demand  its  protection."  This 
xceedingly  shallow  sophistry,  perhaps, 
las  done  more  to  unsettle  minds  and 
ihinge  the  country  into  the  vortex  of  re- 
olution,  than  even  the  mischievous  dog- 
aas  which  we  have  examined.  Shallow 
is  the  sophistry  is,  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
nted for  the  evil  it  has  done. 
'  The  rebellious  people  of  the  South 
iaost  certainly  have  rejected  the  Constitu- 
ion  ami  laws,  and  have  resisted  them  by 
orce.  What,  then,  is  their  oflence  ? 
Jvery  mind  must  answer,  it  is  simply 
Reason.  It  is  no  more  and  no  less.  They 
[re  in  the  eye  of  the  law  criminals,  and 
tiat  is  all.  Their  olfence  is  defined  by 
lie  Constitution,  and  the  laws  have  pro- 
'ided  the  mode  of  punishment.  Mow 
he  greatest  criminal,  equally  with  the 
lost  exalted  saint,  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
iection  of  law.  lie  is  entitled  to  be  tried 
)y  his  peers,  and,  if  convicted,  to  be  pun- 
ched only  according  to  the  law.  When 
W  is  broken.  Government  mtist  keep 
within  it,  and  n  ay  inflict  the  punishment 
V'hich  it  prescribes.  If  Government  goes 
tne  step  further,  it  becomes  itself  the 
»£fender,  and  resistance  to  its  usurpation 
s  an  undoubted  right.  When  citizens 
iefy  the  laws,  the  business  of  Govcn-nment 
8  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  laws, 
'he  feeblest  mind  can  comprehend  and 
ipply  the  principle.  The  rebels  resist 
fie  authority  of  the  Constitution,  ard 
brce  may  be  used  to  compel  their  obe- 
lifence  to  it.  But  as  their  obedience  is 
•illy  due  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
he  use  of  force  by  the  Government  to 
'Verthrow  the  Constitution,  and  to  set  up 
Q  its  place  some  other  authority,  instant- 
reverses  the  relations  of  the  parties 
changes  the  principles  of  the  con- 
And  thus  a  lawless  rebellion  may 
nverted  at  once  into  a  necessary 
-defence,  justified  by  the  laws  of  na- 
me and  of  all  nations.  If  such  has  now 
-»ecome  the  relative  situation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  present  rebellion,  it  is  an 
rpeakable  misfortune,  into  which  the 
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country  has  been  plunged  by  the  blind  in- 
fatuation of  party,  which  embraces  every 
wretched  delusion  a] id  inverts  all  princi- 
ple and  truth. 

But  the  rebellious  people  of  tiie  South- 
ern States  do  not  demand  the  prultction  of 
the,  Coll  dilution.  On  the  contrary,  they 
say  they  are  outside  of  the  Constilution  ; 
and  so  says  the  miserable  s<iph  sm  we  are 
refuting.  And  this  postulate  being  agreed 
on,  the  rebels  deniand  not  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  but  peace  and  repose. 
Accepting  the  formula,  "  you  are  outside 
of  the  Constitution,"  they  piess  these  ter- 
rible questions  upon  us,  "  Vyiiy  then  do 
you  invade  us?  Why  then  do  you  march 
your  armed  hosts  to  desolate  our  land  ? 
Why  do  you  wrap  a  continent  in  the  all 
devouring  and  devastating  llame  of  war  ? 
If  not  for  the  sake  of  your  Constitution, 
why  is  humaiuty  compelled  to  shudder  at 
the  scenes  you  are  enacting?"  How 
shall  we  escape  the  inexorable  logic  of 
these  all  searching  enquiries  ?  Let  those 
whom  constitutions  and  laws  cannot  bind, 
come  forward  and  answer. 

In  the  meantime,  a  powerful  political 
*organization  is  sweeping  on  in  its  work 
of  destruction.  One  class  of  revolution- 
ists adopts  the  theory  of  State  suicid 
and  the  degradation  of  States  to  terri 
torial  and  provincial  subjection.  Anothe 
maintains  that  the  States,  bound  to  the 
Uni(m  by  a  a  perpetual  constitution,  have 
passed  into  the  condition  ol  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  are  to  be  conquered  and  subdued 
as  such  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
civilized  and  Christian  world.  Others, 
like  #te  President,  find  in  the  pardoning 
power,  mercifully  bestowed  on  the  na- 
tional executive,  an  authority  to  inflict 
universal  punishment  without  trial,  to 
overturn  States"  and  re-create  them  by  tne 
terrible  instrumentalities  of  war  and 
desolation."  Thousands  seem  to  be  pio- 
foundly  ignorant  "of  all  political  institi' 
tions  and  restraints,  while  number  j 
equally  great  are  reckless  of  every  social 
and  constitutional  obligati(ui.  To  all 
these  add  the  numberless  throng  of  oift' 
cial  dependents  and  expectants,  of  merce- 
naries and  parasites,  and  we  have  a  great 
political  party  whose  brief  but  disastrous 
domination  has  brought  and  is  bringing 
upon  the  country  greater  calamities  than 
would  the  visitations  of  God  in  the  forms 
of  pestilence  and  famine. 

Let  us  not  despair.     The  time  fcwr  ihc 
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great  yet  peaceful  uprising  of  the  pfrplo 
is  approaciiing.  There  are  millions  of 
loyal  and  Christian  hearts  which  are  not 
in  a  war  of  aggression,  conquest  and  re- 
volution, which  are  not  in  a  war  whose 
duration  is  interminable,  because  it  neces- 
sarily awakens  the  fiercest  passions  of 
human  nature,  and  arouses  a  resistance 
to  be  maintained  by  the  tremendous  ener- 


gies of  despair.  There  are  millions 
hearts  which  sigh  for  the  peace  and  i 
pose  of  a  constitutional  governmen , 
and  there  is  an  all-pervading  intelligent 
which  is  able  to  comprehend  the  ciis 
and  the  obligations  it  miposes.  Reas( 
will  resume  her  throne,  and  Consciensi 
will  assert  her  iiiiperial  sway  over  tl 
wills  and  the  conduct  of  men. 


FINIS. 


EXTIl-A_OT. 


What  you  need,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  be  fully  impressed  with  a  belief  in  your 
mission,  and  in  your  capacity'  to  fulfil  it. 
That  mission  is  to  save  the  Constitution 
of  the    United^  States.     By   saving   it  I 
mean,  of  course,  that  j^ou  are  to  save  it 
for  the  whole  Union — for  the  South  and 
the  North,  for  the  East  and  the  West — 
with  every  right  which  it  protects  com- 
pletely reestablished.     I  can  see  no  other 
mode  of  saving  it  ;   for  it  is  to  my  mind 
apparent  that  a  war  prosecuted  against 
the  South,  for  the   acquisition  of  power 
over    their   domestic   institutions,  which 
the  Constitution  expresslj^  withholds  from 
the    Federal    Government,   can  result  in 
nothing  but  tlie  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem under  which  there  can  be  no  local 
rights  of  self-government  left  for  any  sec- 
tion or  any  State.    This  it  is  your  mission 
to  prevent.     You   cannot   prevent  Jt  by 
uniting   with  those  who  proffer  s^port 
of  the  war  without  the  slightest  protest 
against  the  unconstitutional  policy  with 
which  it   is  prosecuted.     In  all  the  late 
popular   proceedings  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  are  styled  "Loyal 
Leagues,"  I  have  not  seen  one  word  of 
indignant  remonstrance  against  the  un- 
constitutional measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration.    You    cannot  expect,   and  need 
not  look  for  such  remonstrance  from  as- 
semblies largely  composed  of  those  who 
are   the   peculiar  political   supporters  of 
the  Administration,  and,  who  are  more  or 
less  responsible  for  its  measures.     Public 
opinion,  if  it  is  to  make  itself  heai'd  and 
fell  against  all  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, must  make  its  utterances  tbrc-uji 
the  action   and  the  voice  of  those  Trho 


have  never  failed  to  protest  against  tl 
policy  that  has  created  for  us  so  muc 
periK  If  that  public  opinion  fails  to  r 
cognize  this  necessary  channel  of  expre 
sion — if  it  yields  itself  to  a  fatal  apath; 
or  will  not  see  how  it  can  at  once  save 
Government  and  change  an  Administr 
tion — then  all  will  be  'lost,  and  there  wi 
remain  to  us  only  the  consolation  that  y 
have  individually  done  our  duty. 

You  are  then  (permit  me  to  add)  i 
seek,  by  eveiy  constitutional  and  uprigll 
method,  to  obtain  the  control  of  all  tl' 
organisms  of  government.  If,  in  tl 
meantime,  you  cannot  induce  the  presei] 
Executive  of  the  United  States  to  chang 
his  policy,  then,  remembering  his  pos 
tion,  possess  3^our  souls  in  patience  uni 
you  can  give  him  a  constitutional  sun 
cesser.  Let  everything  be  prepared  wit 
one  fixed  and  unselfish  purpose — ^nameb 
to  make  ever}"-  successive  election  revers 
the  doctrines,  and  dogmas,  and  usurpi 
tions  which  you  know  you  should  coi 
demn.  By  this  course  of  action  instea 
of  weakening  you  will  strengthen  yon 
government,  for  you  will  make  it  appi 
rent  to  the  whole  world  that  tlie  preseu 
arbitrary  rule  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
period  when  the  Co^^;TITUTION  is  one 
more,  in  all  its  benefit  ence  and  all  it 
power,  to  be  "the  supreme  law  of  th: 
LAND."  Fail  to  do  this,  and  the  Natioi 
losing  heart  and  hope,  will  lose  sight  o 
the  mnthods  by  which  a  constitutiona 
succession  can  be  preserved  to  a  bette: 
day,  and  will  yield  itself  to  the  deopai; 
wnicn  welcomes  despotism,  or  to  the  rag< 
wlj  a  "  ffelcomes  rnonarchy 
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I>A.GE    OF   HISTORY 

From  the  JT.  V.  Journal  of  Commerce, 


I  am  losing  my  patience  in  reading  Gen.  McClellan's  Report    ^,«^iX/^\^^^  *°  ^^^^^^^^^ 
trocious  vvnrong  to  his  noble  army  and  the  country,  are  enough  to  make  the  ^^^^^f  ^^^°J^^^^ 
.atriotic  men  boil  within  them.    


There  is  no  passage  in  history  which  is 
flore  deeply  interesting,  none  on  Avhich 
he  pen  of  the  historian  will  dwell  with 
Qore  eloquence,  than  that  which  relates 
o  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  its' 
irmy  and  its  capital,  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  1862.  The  report  of  Gen.  Mc- 
yieWan  pow  for  the  first  time  collects  and 
nakes  clear  the  vaiious  incidents  which 
ire  to  fill  this  important  page  in  our  na- 
tional record.  We  regret  that  the  Con- 
Tressional  edition,  the  Rebellion  Record 
edition,  and  other  cheap  editions  of  the 
report  are  incomplete  and  inaccurate, 
Dmitting  entirely  some  portions  which 
present  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant view  of  the  relations  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  to  the  Cabinet,  the  army,  and  the 
country.  The  edition  published  imder 
Gen.  McClellan's  authority  is  accurate. 
The  omission  was  doubtless  unintentional, 
Bome  pages  of  copy  having  fallen  from  a 
compositor's  desk,  or  been  mislaid,  in  the 
Government  printing  ofiice,  and  the  re- 
printers  who  have  followed  that  edition 
have  produced  imperfect  copies. 

Gen.  McClellan  was   not  at  that  time 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  army, 
but  the  army  was  removed  frora  his  com- 
mand  by   an   ingenious    device    of    the 
War  Department.     He  was  treated  with 
contemptuous  indifference  by  Gen.  Hal- 
leck.      When    ordered   to   abandon   the 
Peninsula  he  was  so  anxious  for  an  inter- 
view with  Gen.  Halleck,  and  a  free  con- 
sultation, that  he  proceeded  from  Harri- 
son's Bar  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station, 
and  there,  finding  that   the  wires  were 
broken   under  water,   he  crossed  Chesa- 
peake  Bay,    arriving   at    Cherry    Stone 
Inlet,  on  the  east  shore,  about  midnight. 
He  immediately  telegraphed  to  Washing- 
ton, informing  Gen.  Halleck  that  he  had 
come   all   this   distance  to  consult  with 
him,  and  requested  him   to   come  to  the 
War  Department  end  of  the  wire.     Gen. 
Halleck  came  and  sent  a  brief  and  some- 


what ill-humored  reply.  While  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan was  deciphering  this  reply  (it  was 
in  their  private  cipher),  the  operator  in- 
formed him  that  Gen.  Halleck  had  left 
the  Washington  office  without  so  much 
as  saying  good-night,  and  that  further 
telegraphing  was  usele&s !  Gen.  McClel- 
lan returned  to  his  army,  brought  it  away 
from  the  scene  of  its  noble  exploits,  stood 
himself,  last  man  of,.all,  on  the  deserted 
ground,  and  left  the  Peninsula  with  the 
convittion  that  a  great  error  was  in  pro- 
gress at  Washington.  At  Fort  Monroe 
he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Gen.  Halleck, 
mournfully  eloquent,  speaking  of  the  scr 
ices  of  his  brave  army,  and  begging  Hal- 


leck to  recognize  them.     He  said : 

"  Please  say  a  kind  word  to  my  army, 
that  I  can  repeat  to  them  in  general 
orders  in  regard  to  their  conduct  at  York- 
town,  Williamsburgh,  West  Point,  Hano- 
ver Court  House,  and  on  the  Chickahomi- 
ny,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  seven  days 
and  the  recent  retreat.  No  one  has  ever 
said  anything  to  cheer  them  but  myself. 
Say  nothing  about  me.  Merely  give  my 
men-  and  officers  credit  for  what  they 
have  done.  It  will  do  you  much  good 
and  strengthen  you  much  with  them  if 
you  issue  a  handsome  order  to  them  in 
regard  to  what  they  have  accomplished. 
They  deserve  it." 

Verily  they  did  deserve  it.  They  were 
an  army  of  heroes,  brought  home  from 
fields  of  as  gallant  fighting  as  the  world 
ever  saw.  But  there  was  no  reply  to  the 
request  of  their  general.  They  received 
no  kind  word,  no  cheer,  no  thanks.  They 
were  hurried  home,  to  be  hurled  into  the 
jaws  of  death  under  a  commander  selected 
to  displace  the  general  who  had  hitherto 
shared  their  fortunes.  McClellan  came  to 
Alexandria.  What  was  his  position  and 
relation  to  the  army  ?  He  himself  did  not 
know.  The  process  of  depriving  him  of 
his  command  was  going  forward.  Pope  9 
Army  of  Virginia  absorbed  the  Army  ot 


the  Potomac.  For  seven  days  that  noble 
array  disappears  fi-om  history.  It  had  no 
existence.  McClellan  was  left  at  Alex- 
andria, still  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  there  is  an 
eloquence  which  every  heart  must  feel  in 
his  simple  narrative  of  what  remained  to 
him  of  his  once  magnificent  command. 
Less  than  one  hundred  men,  most  of  these 
invalids,  wounded  men,  orderlies,  and 
members  of  bands,  were  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ! 
So  grand  is  the  contrast  which  this  nar- 
rative affords  between  the  days  which 
preceded  and  those  which  followed  the 
last  of  August,  that  it  may  by  some  be 
suspected  as  intentional  that  the  narra- 
tive is  omitted  from  the  incomplete  edi- 
tions of  the  report.  But  we  prefer  to 
regard  it  as  accidental,  especially  in  view 
of  other  and  numerous  errors  which  oc- 
cur in  the  same  editions. 

The  secret  history  of  political  manoeu- 
vring at  Washington  at  this  time  would-,  if 
jnade  public,  explain  the  whole  responsi-  j 
i'ility   for    the    disastrous    campaign    of 
Pope.     The  blood  of  our  thousands,  lost 
on  those  fotal  plains  of  Manassas,  is  charge- 
able directly  on  the  intrigues  of  Wash- 
ington politicians  of  the  radical  party, 
vho  only  desired  to  remove   McClellan 
1-om  the  public  view,  because  they  feared 
mat  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  the  devo- 
tion  of  his  army,  the   nobleness  of  his 
character,  might  bring   him   before  the 
people  as  a  fit  man  to  lead  the  whole  na- 
tion through  war  to  peace  and  union  un- 
der the  Constitution.     For  this  they  in- 
trigued, and  for   this  they  wasted  thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  young  lives,  poured 
out  on  fruitless  battle-fields.     And  some 
of  this  secret  history  may  be  recovered 
from  a  close  examination  of  the  despatches 
and    orders   issued    at    Washington,    be- 
tween the  29th  August  and  the  2d  Sep- 
tember,  1862.     Five  days— brief  time- 
but  tilled  with  great  events.     The  politi- 
cians had  succeeded;  McClellan   was  de- 
l)ased   and  disgraced.     He  asks  Ilalleck 
for  specific  orders  as  to  what  he  is  to  do 
at  Alexandria.     Halleck    replies,    giving 
general  orders  and  finding  fault.     "AnS 
munition,    and    particularly  for  artillery, 
must  be  immediately  sent  forward  to'Cen- 
treville   for   General    Pope.     It  must  be 
done   with   all   possible   despatch,"  tele- 
graphs   Halleck,    at    1:15  o'clock   on  the 
30th.      McClellan    replies    at    2:10.      "I 
know  nothing  of  the  calibre  of  Pope's  ai'- 


'  tillery.  AH  I  can  do  is  to  direct  my  or 
nance  ofiicer  to  load  up  all  wagons  se 
to  him."  Halleck  finds  fault  thlt  Fran 
lin  was  not  sooner  sent  forward.  McCh 
Ian  replies  that  Franklin  had  no  transpc 
tation,  and  finally  marched  without  w 
gons,  and  of  course  without  ammunitic 
or  subsistence. 

Then  McClellan  sends  a  despatc 
which  will  be  memorable  in  all  futui 
time; 

"I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pain  an 

mortification  I  have  experienced  to-dn 

in  listening  to  the  distant  sound   of  tl 

firing  of  my  men.      As  I  can  be  of  n 

further  use  here,  I  respectfully  ask  thn 

if  there  is  a   probability  of  the  confli( 

being  renewed  to-morrow,  I  may  be  pe 

mitted  to  go  to  the  scene  of  battle  wit 

my  staff,  merely  to  be  with  my  own  mei 

if  nothing  more;  they  will  fight  none  th' 

I  worse  for  my  being  with  them.     If  it  i 

I  not  deemed  best  to  intrust  me  with  th 

I  command,  even  of  my  own  army,  I  sin 

I  ply  ask  to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fat 

on  the  field  of  battle.     Please  reply  t 

this  to-nightP 

No  sleep  that  long  night  in  the  littl 
camp  at  Alexandria.  Every  moment  the^ 
expected  the  answer  permitting  them  t< 
share  the  fate  of  the  army — a  fate  whicl 
all  the  wisest  soldiers  were  looking  t( 
with  the  most  solemn  apprehensions.  Bu^ 
no  answer  came.  Not  even  the  commoi 
courtesy  of  a  reply  was  given,  till  tht 
next  day  came  Halleck's  cold  despatch : 
"I  cannot  answer  without  seeing  th* 
President,  as  General  Pope  is  in  command, 
by  his  orders,  of  the  department." 

It  was  too  much  trouble  for  any  one  in 
General  Halleck's  office  to  send  to  the 
President  the  night  before,  or  even  that 
morning,  and  say,  "  The  fate  of  the  na- 
tion  hangs  in  the  balance  ;  McClellan 
asks  leave  to  go  to  the  field  as  a  volun-iJ 
teer,  may  he  go  ?" 

But  the  insults  were  not  yet  ended. 
This  same  day,  the  31st  August,  General 
Halleck  telegraphs  McClellan  : 

"  As  many  as  possible  of  the  new  regi- 
ments should  be  prepared  to  take  the 
field.  Perhaps  some  more  should  be  sent 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chain  Bridge." 

McClellan  replies  that  it  is  General 
Casey's  province  to  attend  to  the  new 
regiments,  and  General  Barnard's  to  or- 
der uthcrs  to  Chain  Bridge.  "  By  the  War 
Department  order  I  have  no  right  to  give 
them  orders."     Here  was   one  of  those 


levy  common  Wasliing-ton  complications 
iiiiler  tiio  pn.'scnt  management.  "  I  have 
ut  «een  the  order,"  replies  Halleck.  It 
;as  the  last  insult^  of  the  War  Depart- 
lent,  that  order,  devised  in  the  same 
jpirit  which  a  few  weeks  laterdictated  the 
jrder  sending  the  victor  of  South  Moun- 
[iin  and  Antietam  to  report  at  Trenton, 
be  order  was  derisive.  "General  McClel- 
in  commands  that  portiou  of  the  Army 
"  the  Potomac  that  has  not  been  sent 
)rward  to  General  Pope's  command." 
ow  they  must  have  chuckled  at  the  War 
lepartment  over  the  keen  wit  of  this 
der.  It  was  issued  on  the  afternoon  of 
ugust  30th,  and  after  the  receipt  from 
eneral  McClellau  of  his  dispatch  of  2:10 
M.,  saying  : 
"  I  have  no  sharpshooters  except  the 
lard  around  my  camp.  I  have  sent  off 
p^ery  man  but  those,  and  will  now  send 
jem  with  the  train,  as  you  direct.  I  will 
so  send  my  only  remaining  squadron  of 
^viilry  with  General  Sumner.  I  can  do 
more.  You  now  have  every  man  of  the 
rwy  of  the  Potomac  who  is  within  my 
avh."  ' 

Certainly  it  was  sharp  satire,  very  keen 
id  bitinp;  wit,  which  dictated,  after  that 
5t  sentence,  the  words  of  the  order  : 
pen.  McClellan  commands  that  portion 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  has  not 
en  sent  forward  1" 

But  the  morn.ng  of  the  31st  brought  to 
ashington  some  startling  intelligence, 
lalleck  had  been  for  four  days  busy  re- 
ping  McClellan's  position,  finding  fault, 
i^Iccting  and  even  insulting  him.  The 
esident  and  Secretary  of  War  had 
elded  to  the  radical  politicians  who 
Bi-e  hounding  the  young  general,  and  on 
e  evening  of  the  oOth,when  the  War  De- 
rtment  issued  its  order,  Washington 
liicalism  was  jubilant,  and  all  believed 
Jit  there  was  truth  in  Pope's  despatches 
d  that  he  was  sweeping  the  rebel  army 
ill  the  besom  of  destruction  McClel- 
i  was  down,  and  a  great  victory  won 
i^^Jf'ope.  Men  who  were  in  Washington 
at  night  will  remember  the  triumph  of 
e  rad'cal  faction.  But  the  next  day  a 
ange  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  radi- 
;l  dream.  Halleck  telegraphs  McClel- 
\\  that  he  had  not  seen  the  order,  and 
evidently  begins  to  think  that  possi- 
jr  they  have  been  a  little  too  fast  in 
ashington-      The    news  from  Pope  is 


"You  will  retain  the  command  of 
everything  in  this  vicinity  not  temporarily 
belonging  to  Pope's  army  in  tlu;  field.  I 
beg  of  you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis  with 
your  ability  and  experience.  I  am  en- 
tirely tired  out." 

So  says  General  Halleck  at  10:0T  P.  jM. 
on  the  31st.  Well  he  might  be  tired.  The 
experiment  had  failed.  The  whole  ]iian 
of  abandoning  the  peninsular  campaign 
and  disgracing  McClellan  was  proving"  a 
disastrous  failure.  The  "  ability  and  ex- 
perience" of  McClellan  was  now  w<;rtli 
thinking  of  once  more.  At  half  past 
eleven  that  night  McClellan  telegraphs 
Halleck  that  Pope  "was  defeated,  the  road 
tilled  with  wagons,  and  stragglers  coming 
toward  Alexandria  ;  that  Pope's  riglit  is 
entirely  exposed,  that  he  fears  the  gravest 
consequences.  He  adds  :  ""To  speak 
frankly — and  the  occasion  requires  it — 
there  appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of 
brains,  and  I  fear  the  total  destruction  of 
the  arrary\" 

.  "I  shall  be  up  all  night,"  says  McClel- 
lan from  Alexandria.  "  I  shall  be  up  all 
night,"  says  Halleck  from  Washington. 
It  was  a  fearful  night.  The  moniing 
brought  truth  from  Pope's  army  and  wis- 
dom to  the  heads  in  Washington.  Mc- 
Clellan is  sent  for.  All  day  disastrous 
intelligence  comes  in.  McClellan  is  or- 
dered to  take  command  of  the  defences 
of  Washington,  but  his  orders  are  limited. 
They  do  not  yet  dare  to  face  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  radical  politicians,  who  woukl 
have  seen  AVashington  destroyed  rather 
than  :McClellan  restored.  But  the  moi-n- 
ing  of  the  2d  leaves  them  in  doubt  no 
longer.  The  hope  of  the  nation  hangs  on 
the  man  they  had  disgraced  and  ridiculed 
on  the  30th.  The  President  and  General 
Halleck  seek  McClellan  at  his  house  and 
"commit  everything"  to  his  hands,  di- 
recting him  to  go  out  and  meet  the  re- 
turning army. 

The  crossing  of  the  Potomac  that  day 
by  McClellan  is  a  scene  for  long  remem- 
brance. The  shouts  that  went  rolling 
over  the  hills,  the  exultation  of  men  who 
had  regarded  themselves  as  doomed,  but 
who  now  welcomed  order,  wisdom,  genius, 
"ability  and  experience,"  all  w!n"cli  Hicy 
had  proved  aijd  known — this  has  been 
described  and  is  recorded.  How  the 
general  took  the  shattered  army,  rostored 
its  morale,  led  it  into  Afarylaiid,  and  in 
fourteen  days  won  the  victories  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam  ;  hov/  Hillcck 
complained  of  his  slow  niarcli  1..  South 


Monntain,  and  radicals  everywhere  growled  snllenly 
over  the  salvation  of  the  Capital  by  McCiellan— this  is 
already  history. 

It,  is  aoinetimv'3  curious  as  well  as  instructive  to  look 
back.  We  find  outside  of  General  McClillans  Report 
a  piece  of  history  which  is  illustrative  of  some  of  the 
points  in  it.  When,  on  the  m-inorablti  2d  of  September, 
1862,  the  President  and  (isneral  Ualieck  sought  him  at 
his  house  and  bi-gged  him  to  save  the  capital  and  the 
nation,  the  radical  faction  who  had  accomplished  his 
overthrow  and  disgrace  a  few  days  previous,  were  in 
the  highest  excitenimt.  The  indignation  which  they 
expressed  was  not  measured  by  any  ordinary  terms  of 
language.  A  very  curious  circumstance,  which  took 
place  tliat  day.  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  fear  in  which 
the  Adminis'ration  stood  of  these  radicals  who  had 
surrounded  and  p03S-;ssed  them.  The  order  restoring 
G.*neral  McCljlhm  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
placing  the  fate  of  the  nation  in  his  hands,  was  made 
in  writing,  probably  aft**f  the  interview  of  the  President 
with  him.  lu  the  Uepo'^  this  onler  does  not  appear. 
It  is  given  in  a  foot  not/*  in  the  New  York  edition  of 
Sheldon  tt  Co.  Hut  the  ourious  fact  is  this.  The  order 
was  telegrap'ied  to  the  \ew  York  papers  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  2(1  Septemoer,  1862.  We  published  it  the 
next  morning,  simultai  ously  with  other  newspapers. 
It  was  as  follows: 

Headqitarters  of  the  Armt,  ) 

Adj"   ant  General's  Office,      ^ 

Washingion,  Sept.  2,  1862.  J 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Major  General  Mc- 
Ciellan will  b-.ve  command  of  the  fortifications  of 
Washington,  and  of  all  the  troops,  lor  the«defence  of 
the  Capital 

By  order  /the  Sfcreturuof  Wyr. 

E.  D.  TowixSEND,  A.  A.  General. 

But  this  order  seisms  to  have  raised  a  storm  among 
the  r-idicals  which  neirhfer  >he  Presilent  nor  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  cared  to  face.  Can  it  be  possible  that  at 
this  moment,  when  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  trembling 
'.1  the  balance,  such  a  consideration  as  political  capital 
controlled  the  movements  of  the  highest  officials  ? 

It  would  seem  so,  for  t".ie  order  was  re-published  in 
»n  amended  form,  suppressing  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Sjcreiary  of  war,  and  bO  far  relieving 
'«em  from  any  apparent  connection  with  the  restora- 
tion of  .McCiellan  to  the  command.  On  the  3d  Septem- 
ber, a  desjiatch  came  from  Washington,  stating  that 
the  order  should  read  as  follow?  : 

War  Department, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washinuton,  Sept.  2,  1862 

Major  General  McCiellan  will  have  command  of  the 
fortifications  of  Washington,  and  of  all  the  troop.s,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Capital.     By  command  of 

\lajor  General  Halleck. 

E.  D.  Townsekd,  a.  a.  G- 

Can  any  one  assign  a  sensible  reason  for  this  change 
of  a  plain  order,  except  the  desire  to  suppress  the 
nam-'s  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
connection  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  favor  with 
the  radical  enemies  of  McCL-llan  ? 

Why  was  the  order  originally  couched  in  such  dubi- 
ous languag'?  Every  one  remembers  that  it  was  not 
till  explained  by  telegraph  that  the  people  even  under- 
stood that  McCiellan  was  in  command  of  thi  whole 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  It,  was  imdoubtedly  ingeniously 
worded  to  avoid  the  storm  of  radical  indignation  which 
was  anticipated.  Instead  of  a  frank,  noble  order,  ex- 
pressing clearly  the  duties  of  the  general  on  whom  the 
very  des'Jny  of  the  republic  was  that  day  reposed,  we 
have  this  mgenious  phras'ology  sent  forth  to  the  nation, 
to  deceive  them  into  th;  idea  that  McCiellan  was  only 
placed  in  command  of  the  forts.    So  the  radical  papers 


declared  at  the  time.  It  was  only  General  Halleck't  n 
der,  placing  McCiellan  in  the  fortifications— just  tl 
work  he  was  suited  for. 

But  mark  the  astounding  truth  now  first  made  pla 
and  public,  though  our  readers  will  remember  that  v 
long   ago  inferred   it   frcm  other  facts.      Under  th 
onier,  ingeniou-'ly  worded,  and  under  no  other  order  ■ 
word  of  command  from  President,  Secretary  of  War,  ■ 
General  Halleck,  bearing  no  authority  but  that  whi( 
this  tricked-up  form  of  words  doubtfully  gave  him,  Gc 
McCiellan  led  the  army  into  Maryland'  and  gained  tl  i 
victories  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.     Halleck, 
will  be   borne   in  mind,  expressly   tells   McCiellan, 
his  de-ipatch   of  October   26,    1862:     "Since  you  k 
Washington  *  *  I  have  given  you  no  orders  '    "Neith 
had  any  one  else,  up  to  the  (dose  of  Antietam      Tl 
simple    truth   was    that    JlcClellan,  the    only  man 
Washington  fit   for  the  occasion,  as  the    inaction 
every    one    else   abundantly    confesse.s,    having    bci 
charged    with  the  defence   of   the   Capital,    niounfc 
his  horse  when  he  thought  the  time  a  proper  one,  ai 
went  into  the  field  to  victory  and  the  salvation  of  t 
Capital  and  of    the  nafion.      President,  Secretary 
War,  Halleck,  aP  were  paralyzed  so  far  as  anythii 
they  said  or  did  remains  to  indicate.      They    look 
idly  on  while  McCiellan  saved  them  and  the  connti 
Halleck  indeed  sent  grumbling  thunder  after  him  ov 
the  wires.     Thus,  on  the  9th  Sept.,  Halleck  telegraph 

'•  Until  we  liave  b  -tter  advices  about  the  numbers 
the  enemy   at   Drainsville,  1   think   we   must  be    ve' 
cautious  about  stripping  too  much  the  forts  on  the  V 
ginia  side," 

Again,  on  the  13th,  he  growls:  "You  arc  wrong 
thus  uncovi'ring  the  Capital."  Again,  on  the  14t 
"Scor.ts  report  a  large  force  still  on  the  Virginia  si 
of  the  Potomac.  If  so,  I  fear  you  are  exposing  yc 
left  and  rear."  Again,  on  the  IGth,  at  12.03  P.  J 
Halleck  telegraphs-  "I  think  you  will  find  that  t. 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  in  your  front  has  crossed  t; 
river.  I  fear  now  more  than  ever,  that  they  wiU 
cross  at  ILirper's  Ferrv,  or  below  and  turn  your  le; 
thus  cutting  you  ofif  from  Washington." 

One  can  imagine  the  smile  of  v'cCIellan  as  he  re; 
that  last  despatch  amid  the  thunders  of  the  cannon 
the  evening  of  th?  16th — the  evening  before  Antieta 
And  Hallrjck,  after  these  daiJ"  tits  of  tremor  a' 
nervousness  about  McClellan's  uncovering  the  Capita 
after  despatch  on  despatch,  begging  McCiellan  not 
get  so  far  otT  from  the  Capital  and  leave  them  to  I 
invasion  of  the  rebels;  after  discouraging  evi-ry  step 
McClellan's  advance  in  Maryland,  up  to  the  hour  oft 
victory  of  Antietam,  this  same  General  Halleck  co! 
plains  of  the  slow  advance  of  McCiellan  in  .Marylani 
— talks  about  the  astonishing  fact  that  he  marched  od 
a  few  miles  a  day! — and  writes  an  oflicial  report,  t 
suming  the  cred't  of  the  campaign,  saying  that  "  M 
Clellan  icas  directed  to  pursue  hiju'"  (the  enemy)  iu 
Maryland,  af;er  Poj^a's  defeat.  A  year  ago  we  e 
po.sed  tne  untruthfulness  of  this  assumption.  Now  it 
proved  untrue.  No  such  direction  was  given,  but  tl 
whole  Maryland  campaign  stands  ouc  as  the  work 
McCiellan,  unlranielled  only  because  the  people  in  Was 
inglon  were  so  thoroughly  frightened  that  for  once  th« 
permitted  a  military  man  to  conduct  a  campaign  < 
his  own  plans. 

But  what  is  to  he  saiil  of  the  treatment  the.se  san 
men  gave  Mi-.Cicllan  when  he  had  relieved  them  fro 
their  fright  and  saved  the  Capital  and  the  nation  ? 

History  will  doubtl'.-ss  find  the  truth  about  these 
ters.  McCiellan  will  be  honored  by  the  remotest  geO 
rations  of  American.s.  Silent  when  ill  treated, 
when  called  to  s.u-vn  his  country,  lirm,  faithful,  true  It 
steel,  trustworthy  always,  he  is  to-day  nearei  than  an 
other  man  to  him  wlio  was  first  in  war,  first  in  |)eacf 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Washiugtof 
for  a  glorious  memory  ;  McCiellan  for  a  living  leader! 


g@^  The  most  full  and  perfect  Report  of  McCiellan,  edited  by  liimselJ, 
is  published  hj  SIIELDO:^  &  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 
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lEemarks  of  Mr,  Brooks  in  the 
'    House  of  Representatives, 
I  March  7th. 

'The  Biggest  Deliciency  Bill  ever 
known  in  the  World^s  History. 

B^  $103,4^.3,817.=^ 

per  102  Millions  beyond  tlio  Estimates. 

War    against    Napoleon    cost    only 
$906,000,000  in  Six  Years. 

BTE   SPIE^TD   81,000,000,000    IN  A   SEV- 
GL.E  YEAR. 

Lawless  Use  of  tlie  Public  Money. 

thirty  Millions  to  carry  Elections  nnder 
the  mock  name  of  Transportation. 

Mr  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  Tvlien  the  deS- 
iency  bill,  then  under  seven  millions,  was  be- 
>re  the  House  some  time  ao:o,  I  expressed  my 
irprigeat  irsma^itude,and  referred  to  tlie  esti- 
lates  to  show  that  the  appropriations  were  far 
3yond  what  the  Secretaries  asked.  I  have  none 
r  those  remarks    to  retract.    1  rise   now  to  re- 1 


mind  the  House  that  the  objections  I  then  made 
to  this  bill  have  greater  force  to  the  extraordinary 
additions  mads  to  this  bill  as  it  reaches  us  amen- 
ded, that  is,  added  to,  by  the  Senate.  The  ori^- 
nal  estimates  submitted  to  the  House  for  de- 
ficiencies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  bOth  ol 
Jun^,  186i,  were  only  §4,180,581  isr  These  were 
made  up  of  estimates—  ' 
For  civil  list,  foreign  interconrse,  and  miscella- 
neous......  $1,311,37113 

ior  Intenor  Dejurtment,  (Indian) 4,2i0  00 

For  Xavy  Department 2,865,' 000  00 

And  here  I  wish  to  call    the  attention   of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  though  it  must  have   been 
as  well  known  then  as  now  that   the  time  of  en- 
listment ol  a  large  body  of  our  troops  was  about 
expiring,  yet  there  was  not  a  call   for  a  dollar  of 
"  deficiency"  from  the   War  Department.      The 
Secretary  of  V\ar  admitted,  by  his   silence,   that 
he  had  id  the  money  he  wanted.     The  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  however,  paid  but   little 
attention  to  the  deficiency  estimates  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  (4,180,581,)  and  the  Hou?3 
of  Representatives  paid  less,  for  both  committee 
and  House  shot  far  beyond  the  original.     As  the 
bill  went  to  the  Senate  it  appropriated  ?7,469,. 
100  65,    The  Senate  sent  it  back  to  us   with  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  deficiencies   of  $08,- 
053,608.     So  the  deficiency  bill,  as  added  to  by 
the  Senate,  stands  forward  with  the  gigantic  ap- 
propriation of  $106,424,718  "..'O.    The  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Meaas  have  amended    that   hill   by 
striking  out  §151,000,  and  the  deficiency  till,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 


ask?  us  to  appropriate  $106,271,218.      The  table 
may  he  stated  thus  : 

Amount  contained  m  originaKHouse)  bill  $7,469,109  65 
Senate  dmendments  thereto 98,953,608  75 

Total $106,422,718  40 

Amount  inserted  by  Senaie,  in  which  the 
Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  recom- 
mended non-concurrence 151,500  00 


Total  amount  in  bill  as  now  reported. $106,271,21 8  00 
Mr.  Stfevens.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  not  fail  to  say  that  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  do  not  ask  that  sum.  That  is  the 
amount  of  the  bill  as  returned  from  the  Senate. 
The  Comrrdi  tee  of  Ways  and  Means  ask  only 
about  eight  millions.  All  the  remainder  has 
been  sent  from  the  Senate.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  have  comluded 
to  ask  the  House  to  non-concur  in  all  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Brooks.  1  take  the  report  of  the  action 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  as  an- 
nexed to  the  bill  itself,  in  which  they  recom- 
aaeud  concurrence  in  the  first,  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  sixth  and  a  half,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
tliirieenth,  fourteenth,  and  sixteenth  amend- 
uien!s  ol  the  Senate. 

-Mr.  Steven;:.     That  is  so,  but  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Committee  they  thought  it  best 
to  non-concur,  if  the  House  would  agree  to  it. 
Mr.  Brooks.     I  am  correct,  then. 
Mr.  Stevens.     Correct  in  reference  to  the  first 
action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brooks — I  am  both  pleased  and  amazed  at 
the  change  of  action  now  first  announced  upon 
the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
I  am  pleased  because  the  idea  ot  non-concurrence 
t'hows  they  are  appalled  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  Senate  appropriations  as  well  as  so  humble 
a  member  of  the  House  as  myself.  But  I  am 
more  than  amazed  that  they  propose  to  take 
fi-om  this  House, by  the  simple  proposition  to  non- 
concur, the  deliberate  and  detailed  action  of  the 
House  upon  these  enormous  expenditures,  and 
abandon  the  constitutional  powers  and  func- 
tions of  this  House  to  examine  in  detail  all  these 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  to  throw  that 
wtiole  power  from  us  into  the  hands  of  a  mere 
committee  of  conference  to  be  appointed  hy  the 
Chair.  To  non-concur  with  the  Senate  upon 
this  bill  in  its  present  .-tage  is  to  abandon  all  our 
right,  all  our  authority,  all  our  duty  to  examine 
the  details  of  expenditures  proposed  by  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  to  throw  the  whole  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation,  which  justly  belong 
to  this  House,  exclusively  into  the  bauds  of  a 
coinmilLee  of  cou/ereuce 


The  result  ot  such  action  has  recently  been  sets: 
on  the  whiskey  bill.  That  bill  was  lost  in  ttil. 
House  by  a  large  majority,  defeated  over  am 
over  again,  the  House  having  affirmed  its  inten- 
tion to  pass  a  retroactive  law  upon  the  stock  o! 
whiskey  on  hand;  yet  the  House  was  by  mert 
parliamentary  action, or  by  the  action  of  a  commit- 
tee of  conference,  deprived  of  its  legitimait 
power  to  imposea  retroactive  duty,  asitinteudet. 
upon  the  stock  on  hand,  and  the  Senate,  by  con 
currence  with  the  adhering  action  of  the  Louse  u 
was  enabled  to  pass  the  bill  almost  as  originaU} ;  " 
intended  by  the  Senate,  despite  all  the  resolves 
and  re-resolves  of  the  House. 

I  warn  the  House,  theretore,  in  a  bUl  of  thit 
enormous  magnitude,  disposing  of  over  a  hund 
red  and  five  million  dollars,  not  to  abandon  a 
this  stage  of  the  bLU  its  legitimate  function  o 
examination  in  detail  by  bestowing  it  upon  i 
mere  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  Colfax,  (the  Speaker.)— The  gentlemar 
will  allow  me  to  correct  him  as  to  a  matter  of  fact 
The  reason  why  the  bill  did  not  have  the  retroac 
tive  feature  in  it  when  it  finally  passed,  is  be 
cause  the  House  did  not  appoint  a  committee  o 
conference  at  the  last,  but  upon  the  motion  o 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens 
adhered  to  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment! 
of  the  Senate,  and  allowed  the  Senate  to  reced<  | 
from  its  amendments,  thus  leaving  the  biU  with 
out  the  retroactive  feature. 

Of  course  the  gentleman  will  be  just  to  thi 
Chair  by  saying  that  in  each  Instance  a  majority! 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  o: 
the  House  agi-eed  in  their  votes  with  the  majority 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Brooks. — 1  was  tar  from  casting  any  rm 
putation  whatever  upon  the  action  of  the  Speak 
er.  He  fairly  represented  on  the  committee  o) 
conference  the  majority  of  the  House.  I  was  bui 
showing  that  though  the  House  had  determined 
by  forty  majority  to  have  the  thing  its  own  way 
and  repealed  that  detennination  over  and  nvc» 
agJiin  by  ten  and  fifteen  majority,  yet  by  pari]*; 
mentary  action  the  determination  of  the  llous* 
was  reversed  and  the  bUl  passed  without  tiiis  re- 
troactive feature. 

Mr.  Colfax. — it  wiis  because  the  House  refusef 
to  raise  another  committee  of  conference,  but 
under  the  operation  of  the  rules  voted  tn  ad-i 
herence.  The  Senate  then  recce ed,  and  the  bilh 
passed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  biU  as  it  passed  is  precisel|j 
Oi;  the  House  agreed  to  it. 


Mr.  hroolvs.  i  nnclorstand  all  that.  1  com 
prenend  the  parliamentary  tactics,  comprehend-  \ 
ed  rnem  at  the  time,  nnd  if  I  had  not  intended  to 
vote  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
should  have  resisted  his  proposition.  It  is  be- 
canse  he  is  the  old  parliamentarian  that  he  is  now 
Liking;  that  he  ^vould  still  wish,  if  he  could,  to 
lake,  from  the  discussion  and  examination  of 
ihicj  House  the  details  of  this  bill  by  the  action 
of  a  conferciK-e  committee,  by  transferring  the 
ibrum  of  diocussion 

Mr.  Dawes— The  gentleman  makes  a  mistake. 
The  reason  why  we  have  not  a  tax  upon  whiskey 
on  hand  now,  is  not  because  of  parhamentary 
tactics.  There  is  no  trace  of  parliamentary  tac- 
tics aljout  it,  and  a  reference  to  the  facts  will 
show  it.  The  House  put  a  tax  on  whiskey  on 
Hand.  The  Senate  struck  that  out  as  an  amend- 
ment; it  came  back  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
concurred  in  that  amendment;  and  the  reason 
why  there  is  no  tax  upon  whiskey  on  hand  to- 
day is  because  the  majority  of  the  House,  in  its 
legitimate  functions,  and  in  dischargmg  its  du- 
ty, without  the  aid  or  skill  of  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  at  all,  concurred  in 
the  action  of  the  Senate.  It  was  done  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  two  Houses,  and  not  by 
any  committee  of  conference;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  no  tax  on  whiskey  on  hand. 

Mr. Brooks.  1  comprehend  all  that  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Dawes.  Then  the  gentleman  has  less  ex- 
cuse for  misstating  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  comprehend  it  perfectly  and 
do  nut  misstate  it.  I  will  not  take  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter.  I  simply  state  the  fact  that 
thia  House,  at  one  time  by  forty-foar  majority, 
and  at  other  times  by  majorities  of  ten 
and  twelve,  resolved  and  re-resolved  to  tax  the 
whiskey  on  hand, and  the  whiskey  on  hand  is  not 
taxed  despite  the  resolution  of  the  House.  The 
eoiintry  understands  that,  and  we  will  not  dis- 
pute about  the  way«  and  means  by  which  it  was 
done.  I  say  it  was  parliamentary  tactics  and  con- 
/;rf;;ce  committees.  Other  gentlemen  think 
<i;rferent]y.  The  great  facts  are  before  us  : 
liic  modus  operandi  we  will  not  dispute  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whiskey  is  an  exciting  and  en- 
t.i-:iii.-ing  question,  and  I  have  been  led  altogether 
rruui  iha Jit/urative  speech  I  have  on  hand  to  the 
disca^jsion  of  a  far  more  exciting  and  thrilling 
topic  than  that  of  a  mere  bill  of  deficiencieF. — 
But  tempting  as  is  the  theme,  I  must  recall  the 
auoniion  of  the  House,  however,  to  the  di'ver 
topic  which  we  have  on  hand, namely,  this  §100,- 
8n,:218  approprlaticn,  as  a  Deficiency  for  th*- 


fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1863,  and  endinjr 
June  SO,  1864. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  first  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  deficiency  bill  there  are  fur  tho 
War  Department  alone  appropriations  amount- 
ing to  about  ninety-nine  millions,  when  at  tho 
i>eginning  of  the  session,  in  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  War  Department  thj-ough  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  noi  one  single  cent 
was  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  de- 
ficiency in  his  appropriations.  And  yet  now, 
when  all  the  facts  relating  to  deficiencies  must 
have  been  just  as  well  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  beginning  of  the  session;  and  now 
that  Secretary  comes  before  the  Senate,  and 
through  the  Senate  before  ihis  House,  without 
any  estimates  whatever  being  submitted  to  this 
House,  and  asks  an  additional  appropriation  of 
over  ninety-eight  millions  to  make  up  a  defici- 
ency in  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1864. 

Why,  sir,  the  whole  expenses  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1815,  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  that  contest  which  this  then  com- 
paratively feeble  nation  carried  on  with  tho 
greatest  Power  upon  earth,  were  but  $48,244,495. 
The  expenses  of  the  Army  for  that  war  were,  in 
1813,  §19,063,013  03:  in  1814,  520,850,806  86;  in 
1815,  $14,794,294  22;  and  yet  the  deficiency  asked 
for  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  one  single  year 
amounts  to  four  and  five  times  the  cost  of  any 
one  year  of  the  war  of  1812. 

The  whole  appropriations  of  this  Government 
in  1847-48,  the  years  of  the  Mexican  war,  were 
but  little  over  sixty  millions  per  annum.  The 
actual  expenses  of  the  War  Department  were,  in 
1847,  $35,776,495;  in  1848,  §37,838,374.  And 
that  war,  which  was  not  upon  our  own  soil,  but 
was  costly  m  the  transfer  of  troops  from  oxxr  own 
country  to  a  forei,gn  country;  that  war,  in  Avliich 
our  troops,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  passe"  on 
through  the  tlerra  caliente,  the  hot  region  of 
Mexico,  to  its  mountains,  to  Chnrubusco  and 
Chapultepec,  on  to  the  Garita  of  Mexico;  that 
glorious  war,  inwhieh  we  humoled  Mexico  and 
brought  the  Mexicans  to  our  own  terms,  cost 
this  Government  but  $35,776,495,  the  highest  sum 
in  the  year  1847;  and  yet  here  is  a  war  deficiency 
bill  of  over  ninety-eight  millions  for  the  War 
Department  alone  for  one  year,  or  over  sixty- 
three  millions  beyond  what  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico cost  a  year. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  all  thi.=5  ;  th'^ro 
must  be  something  wrong  ;  and  hence  the  Rous* 
should  not  abandon  its  fuuctions,bTit  should  look 


into  these  expenditures,  and  see  wlien,  how,  and 
where  this  money  has  been  appropriated,  and 
where  these  enormous  sums  of  money  havcgone, 
who  have  had  them,  in  what  quarters  they  have 
been  paid,  why  they  are  caUed  for.and  what  they 
are  lo  effect.  Sir,  if  these  disbursements  for  the 
War  Department  are  to  <ro  on  for  three,  four,  or 
five  years  longer,  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of 
this  country  or  of  any  other  country  0:1  the  face 
of  the  earth  to  endure  them. 

The  Secretary  of  War  in  his  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  (see  Treasury 
Report,  page  SO),  asked  for  and  had  appropria- 
ted §885,479,  .'ill.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Treas- 
ury, when  he  submitted  that  report  to  Congress, 
felt  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  8885,479,511  was 
ample  and  enough  for  all  the  expenditures  of  the 
War  Department  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1864,  and  hence  not  a  single  cent  additional 
was  then  called  for  either  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  by  the  Secretary  of  War  him- 
self. And  yet  here  in  February  and  March  we 
propose  to  add  to  this  already  appropriated  sum 
of  8885,470,511,  a  deficiency  in  this  bill  of  ?08,- 
500,000.  What  calculations  are  all  these?  Can 
man  thus  carry  on  war,  or  provide  the  men  and 
means  for  carrying  on  wur  ? 

More  than  that.  Recall  a  little  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  our  legislation  during  this  session.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  session,  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  there  went  through  this  Hoiise,iu 
twenty  minutes  by  the  clock,  a  deficiency  of 
S20,0C0,0C0  for  bounties— a  million  a  minute— 
uncalled  for  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  estimate.  I 
made  some  quiet  remarks  on  that  occasion.  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  the  subject,  but  I  found  that  my  re- 
marks were  not  p'easant  to  the  other  side,  and  I 
refrained  from  discussing  the  subject  at  length, 
lea.  jng  the  responsibility  with  those  to  whom  it 
belonged. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
Secretary  of  War  called  upon  us  to  change  that 
bounty  appropriation  of  S20,0C0,CC0,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  opposed  only  by  an  honorable 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  on  the  other  side,  there 
went  quietly  through  a  bill  for  bounties,  which  1 
said  then  had  in  it  §;100,0C0,000.  Now,  under 
thB  continuance  of  the  bounty  system  to  April 
1,  that  bill  has  in  it  at  least  $124,000,000  to  be  ad- 
di-d  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Take  not  my  word  for  it.  1  quote  from  the 
Cliairman  of  the  Military  Committee  in  thi  Sen- 
te(Mr.  Wilson): 


.^A    ^^P^,°^^  *^^*  ^e  have,  sinre  the  Kth  October,  paid 

and  agreed  to  ray  tor  the.o  bounties  from  ninety  to  on,^ 

hundred  milhon  dollars.    It  must  be  over  ninetv  m^: 

lions  lor  we  have  pai^l   bounties,  I  think,  to  veiT  near 

I  thiee  hundred  thousand  men.  *  *        ^  t 

I  *  "/  fuppos-e  if  the  payment  of  these  bounties  is  ex- 

I  tended  and  we  go  en  raising  men  at  the  rate  we  are  now 

I  raising  them,  that  we  shall    raise    during  the  comiru' 

month  somewhere  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  mcu 

^fjyj^r  ^  P°^t^°^  °^  t^em  $400,   and    another  portion 


Which,  counting  seventy  thousand  men  at  the 
average  of  $350  per  man,  will  make  $24,500,000; 
so  that  if  you  take  the  actual  expenditures  and 
appropriations  of  the  Department  as  now  put 
upon  paper  as  recorded  in  the  Treasury  report, 
at  8885,479,511,  add  to  that  $08,500,000  deficiency 
and  S120,000,000  for  bounty,  there  will  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  War  Department  of 
this  Government,  alone,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing ,S0th  June,  1864,  the  gigantic  sum  of  $1,103, 
'.t70,oll. 

Mr.  Kellogg,    of  Michigan.     I  wish  to  correct 
the  gentleman  in  onerespect,if  hewillpermJLme. 
Mr.  Brooks.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Michigan.  The  payment  of 
these  bounties  is  extended  over  the  whole  term 
of  enlistment,  and  only  a  small  portion  is  to  be 
expended  this  year. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Not  a  small  portion— a  consid- 
erable portion. 

Mr.  KeUogg,  of  Michigan.  One  fourth,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Brooks.     W^hat  I  am  speaking  about  is  the 
appropriations  for    this  year.     1  do  not  suppose 
that  the   bounties  will   be  all    expended  in    th 
year. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Michigan.  About  a  fourth  of 
the  moneys  to  be  expended  in  bounties  wiU  be 
expended  this  year. 

Mr.  Brooks.  More  than  that.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  sum  of  money  appropriater"  that  1 
am  speaking  of— the  appropriations  of  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ceding  June  30,  1804.  The 
more  money  tliat  is  saved  the  better;  but  all 
these  bounties  are  to  be  paid  in  some  time  or 
other. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  record  of  the  expenses  of 
the  British  army  from  1810  to  1816,  in  each  year 
—those  terrible  years  of  struggle  in  which'the 
little  island  of  Groat  Britain  and  the  lesser  isla 
of  Ireland  were  roping  against  the  gigantic  pow- 
er of  Napol-on,  who  had  taken  the  French  ar- 
mies In  triumph  from  the  sands  of  Egypt  to  tho 
ST20WS  of  Mopcow—thatlitt lo  island  which  waa 
GUbsidieing  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to 
fight  her  battle!^  again<t  that  mighty  Napoleon.— 
The  exj.enciturcp  iu  thv  Dri:ich  army  in  theycaf 


1810  were  $64,415,000;  and  in  1816,  on  tlie 
closmc:  scenes  or  the  battle  of  Watcrloo,they  were 
1171,035,000.  The  a,-  gregate  expenditures  for 
the  seven  years  from  181 C  to  1816  iuclusive,were 
5906,730,000.  The  Cjtails  were  thus  : 
Expenditures  of  the  British  army  in  the  years — 

810 $84,415,000 

811 90,080,000 

812 119,345,000 

313 124,935,000 

814 147,345,000 

815 168,975,000 

81G 171,035,000 

Total $906,730,000 

But,  sir,  for  the  single  fiscal  year  of  1863-64, 
ve,  who  are  coping  with  no  Napoleon,  with  no 
■ombination  ofpowers  for  our  overthrow-but  with 
I  few  rebellious  States,  starting  without  resour- 
es  and  full  of  aU  the  elements  of  weakness,  we 
lave  appropriated  more  money  in  a  single  year 
0  subdue  the  rebellion  than  was  appropriated  for 
he  whole  British  empire  in  the  six  years  from 
810  to  1816  to  subdue  the  august  Napoleon,  at 
me  time  combining  a!l  the  continental  nations 
fEurope  for  British  overthrow. 
I  do  not  allude  to  these  things  for  the  pnr- 
)0se  of  creating  alarm  or  exciting  the  fears  of 
he  country,  only  to  arouse  the  country  to  rom- 
)rehend  the  magnitude  of  thi^  war,  and  to  begin 
low  to  lay  the  necessary  taxation  to  support  it, 
o  that  we  may  not  in  the  future  find  ourselves 
mable  to  susta.'n  the  credit  of  the  country.  That 
s  my  object  and  intention  in  calling  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  House  to  the  enormous  expenditures 
)f  the  War  Department. 
A  thousand  million  dollars  per  annum,  Mr. 
hairman,  a  billion  dollars — I  do  not  know  how 
t  is  with  others, — but  I  must  confess  that  to  my 
lumble  mind  these  sums  are  so  appalling  that  I 
:an  liardly  begin  to  comprehend  their  gigantic 
nagnitude  when  we  are  called  upon  to  transmit 
hem  to  oar  children  as  a  public  debt.  I  confess 
hat  I  often  turn  back  to  the  olden  times  in  the 
listory  of  this  Government.  I  was  here  In  this 
louse  at  a  time  when  the  expenditure  by  thisGo- 
^emment  of  forty-four,  forty-six,  or  forty-eight 
hillions  was  regarded  as  an  enormous  extrava- 
rance,  and  that  was  not  long  ago,  in  1849-50, 
1-851-52.  I  recollect  when  the  then  chairman  ot 
jhe  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  then  an  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Alabama,  well  known  to 
he  present  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee,  educated  in  a  country  where  cotton 
5ven  was  not  raised,  but  in  northern  Alabama, 
vnu.e  com  and  ^v heat  were  the  productions,  and 
where  a  dollar  was  estimated  by  the  price  of  a 
Jwshel  of  corn  or  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat— 


I  recollect  well  how  appalled  he  was  at  the  «ior 
mous  magnitude  ot  the  expenditure  by  this  Gov- 
ernment of  forty-four,  forty-six,  or  foity-eighi 
million  dollars.  Indeed,  he  had  a  mind  so  con- 
stituted that  members  who  served  with  him  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House  wiU  remember  that  he 
could  not  comprehend  anything  above  half  a 
million  dollars.  Whenever  a  sum  came  up  in 
our  appropriations  of  as  much  as  a  hundrea 
thousand  dollars  he  was  wont  to  be  confused, 
but  when  it  ran  up  to  half  a  million  dollars  he 
would  often  abandon  his  appropriation  bill  and 
exclaim,  "  Good  God,  what  is  the  country 
coming  to  ?"  Why,  sir,  if  he  was  here  this  day 
he  would  be  lost  in  inextricable  confusion  by 
these  enormous  appropriations  for  the  War  De^ 
partmcnt  only. 

Indeed,  we  in  the  great  cities  who  are  some- 
what accuotomcd  to  figures,  and  who  represent 
millionaires,  wiU  soon  be  compelled,  if  these  ex- 
penditures go  on,  to  bring  to  our  aid  something 
more  than  mere  arithmetic,  the  science  of  ge- 
ometry or  mensuration  say,  and  measure  a  mil- 
lion by  an  inch,  a  billion  by  two  inches,  a  trillion 
by  three  inches,  a  quadrillion  by  four  inches,  a 
quintillion  by  five  inches,  and  so  on,  or  i/"  that 
does  not  present  numeration  or  measurement 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  understand  these  sums, 
we  shall  have  to  resort  to  the  &c>ence  of  algebra, 
apply  X  as  an  unknown  quantity  of  expenditure, 
and  work  with  that.  An  equation  may  be  stated 
thus:  AB-I-CD  X  EF=XYZ==LMNOPQ.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Sir,  it  is  becoming  beyond  the  power  of  arith- 
metic or  the  power  of  simple  mathematics  to 
compute  these  appropriations,  or  to  understand 
the  loans  or  systems  ot  loans  on  which  they  are 
being  founded.  The  whole  concern  anon  will 
be  more  puzzling  than  the  consols  or  exchequers 
m  the  debt  of  England. 

The  estimates  of  the  War  Department  for  1865 
are,  in  round  numbers,  $536,000,000.  Sir,  it  is 
evident  from  these  appropriacions  for  1863-64 
we  are  now  making  that  if  this  war  is 
to  continue  these  estimates  for  1865 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon,  for  the  actual  expenditure  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  for  1864  of  the  War  De- 
partment will  amount  to  almost  if  not  quite  a 
thousand  million  dollars — certainly,  If  we  pay  up 
the  war  warrants  of  the  quartermasters,  their 
certificates  of  obligation,  and  the  great  debts  now 
due  to  the  States  for  money  and  troops  advaacs-.J 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  militarv  services 
'endered. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  right,  is  it  proper,  is 
it  a  legitimate  mode  of  coming  before  the  coun- 
fcry  with  an  estimate  in  December  of  onlj'  S4,. 
180,581  deficiency,  and  then  before  the  bill  is 
perfected  require,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Sen- 
ate, a  deficiency  of  over  §106,000,000  ?  I  re- 
peat, sir,  is  it  right  or  just  to  the  country 
thus  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes  ?  Is  it 
not  wise,  is  it  not  now  our  duty  at  the  start  to 
look  this  war  with  all  its  consequences  fully  in 
the  face  and  to  provide  for  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure and  these  enormous  appropriations 
the  ouly  means  by  which,  if  the  war  is  to  be  per- 
sisted in,  the  credit  of  the  country  can  be  sus- 
tained, a  system  of  taxation  which  shall  be 
proportionate  to  our  expenditure?  Is  it  just  for 
us  to  leave  for  posterity  the  full  payment  of 
these  loans?  Sir,  under  a  concordant  Cabinet, 
or  any  unit  administration  of  the  Government, 
these  discords  between  estimates  and 
appropriations  could  not  occur.  But  every  Sec- 
retary we  see  now  "runs  his  own  machine." 
The  Secretary  of  State  runs  his,  and  thrusts  in 
appropriations  for  lawless  foreign  missions;  the 
Secretary  of  War  runs  his,  and  thrusts  in  over 
ninety-eight  millions  of  deficiencies,  two  mouths 
after  he  says  he  has  enough  in  the  annual  appro- 
priations; the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  runs  his; 
while  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  victim 
of  all,  because  he  has  to  find  paper  money  for 
ail,  runs  his  printing  machines,  and  his  presiden- 
tial machine,  one  and  all.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
under  such  an  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment we  are  annually  spending  more  money  to 
subdue  a  few  million  starving  Rebels  than  Great 
Britain  spent  in  six  years  to  bring  down  the 
world-wandering  eagles  of  the  great    Napoleon  ? 

I  availed  myself  on  a  former  opporttmity  to 
denounce  this  whole  system  of  deficiency  bills. 
I  showed  that  appropriations  were  made  with- 
out law.  1  exhibited  in  this  bill,  and  it  is  here 
reproduced,  the  creation  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  add  clerks  utterly  without  law.  I  showed 
the  creation  of  a  foreign  mission  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  without  law. 

The  recklessness  of  law  has  become  so  rife 
among  the  Departments  that  even  the  Commis- 
siouer  of  Agriculture  turns  up  in  this  bUl  in  the 
most  extraordinary  demand  for  a  deficiency. — 
When  we  have  deficiencies  in  the  Departments 
it  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Commission- 
er of  Agriculture  comes  before  Congress  and 
tells  it  that  he  has  purchased  things  without  law 
lor  which  he  must  have  an  appropriation.  I  find 
«ii  the  Senate  amendments  the  following  '. 


To  supply  deficiencies  in  the  Department  of  Agiiou 
ture  for  the  cuiTent  year,  as  follows  : 

For  the  purchase  of  sorghum  seed  $2,000. 

for  rebuilding  shop  in  the  propagating   garden,  |800 

For  postage,  .$1,320. 

For  carpets,  furniture,  cans  for  fruit  $350 

For  fuel,  $300. 

This  is  the  farcical  part  of  the  bill.    I  aUude  to 
it  not  in  resistance  to  the  purchase  of  these  hum- 
ble matters,  for  seed  may  do  some  good   to  the 
country,  while  appropriations  for   this   war  are  i 
all  lost  except  as  they  may  serve  to   restore  the  I 
Union.     This    gentleman    with    the   illustrious  i 
name,  in  a  letter  to  the   Finance  Committee  of  I 
the  Senate,  says:  i 

"  The  destnictiTe  frosts  of  last  autumn  in  a  larg^e  part  1 
of  the  West  rendered  entirelyworthless  many  import-   ! 
ant  seeds  which  I  have    bean    called    upon    to   supply,  .| 
chief  of  which  is  the  sorghum,  now  becoming  one  of  the 
most  :mportant  crops  m  the  rountry.    In  several  of  the 
large  States  the  seed  was  so  generally  destroyed  that  I 
have  felt  obliged,  at  the  urgent  call  of  the  farmers,  to 
send  abroad  for  a  fresh  supply  of  pure  seed." 

Great  sorghum-seed   seller ! 

"An  increasing  belief  among  the  people  in  the  feasi- 
bility of  producing  an  exi  eUent  article  of  silk  from  the 
ailanthus  silkwonn,  and  repeated  inquiries  for  the 
means  of  its  production,  have  led  me  to  order  a  large 
quantity  of  cocoons  from  France,  where  it  has  proved  a 
perfect  success," 

Importer  ot  cocoons  ! 

"An  extensive  failure  of  the  com  crops,  with  other 
causes,  has  created  a  gieat  demand  for  new  and  differ- 
ent varieties  of  w  heat  for  both  fall  and  spring  sowing, 
which  has  b3en  met  by  importations  from  England, 
■Russia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  purchases  of 
improved  varieties  of  American  growth." 

Great  wheat-seed  dealer  1 

"  The  very  great  and  increasing  interest  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  vines, 
has  induced  a  large  increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  pro- 
pagating garden." 

Vines  for  the  propagating  garden!  Well, 
well !  All  this  in  a  deficiency  bill.  What  nex< 
may  we  be  coming  to  ? 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gives  no  excuse  for  his  lawless  purchase 
of  carpet,  furniture,  and  cans  for  fruit,  except 
that  he  has  expended  the  money,  and  wants  an 
appropriation  for  it ! 

This  ic-  a  mere  farce.  It  is  not  worthy  of  no- 
tice, except  to  show  that  the  higher  oiUcers  of 
the  Government,  by  the  creation  of  forcig-n  mis- 
sions, by  enormous  expenditures,  without  law, 
have  induced  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  canned  fruit,  sorghum  seed,  carpet, 
and  furniture,  all  in  humble  imitation  of  the 
higher  powers  that  thus  act  without  law. 

But  there  are  other  appropriations  in  this  bill, 
which  are  far  from  being  farcical,  and  which  may 
be  termed  tragical.  To  these  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  The  quartermaster  comes  before 
the  country,  and  asks  for  825,000,000  deficiency 
for  additional  transportation  for  the  Army  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1864. 
The  Senate  have  increased  that,  and  increased  i« 


to  §30,000,000  in  ihe  biU  now  before   the  House. 
Tne  (Juartermaster  General  says  : 

"  This  deficiency  is  caused  by  the  acti-dty  of  move- 
meut  of  the  armies,  the  ?reat  espen^e  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  army  operanncr  against  Vicksbuvg,  the 
transfer  of  army  corps  from  the  avmy  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  division  of  the  Mississipju,  the  Texas  expedition, 
the  transportation  furnished  to  veteran  volunteers  to 
and  from  their  homes,  furloughed  or  re-enlisting,  and 
the  puxwhase  of  transports." 

But  the  Quartermaster  General  has  not  told 
the  whole  truth.  These  §30,000,000  deficiencies 
have  also  been  made  necessary  by  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops  to  influence  and  carry  elections 
in  the  country.  If  we  could  have  the  details  of 
these  quartermaster  expenditures  the  House 
would  find  that  a  large  part  of  this  new  defi- 
ciency was  created  in  the  expense  of  the  trans- 
portation of  a  regiment  or  two  to  New  Hamp- 
shire a  year  ago  to  carry  the^  election  in  that 
State.  If  we  could  have  a  history  of  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  we  would  find  that  several 
regimauts  and  portions  of  regiments  supposed 
to  be  favorable  to  the  dominant  party  were  car- 
Tied  to  and  fro  to  vote  at  the  expense  of  the  Go- 
yernraent.  There  has  been  transportation  of  the 
Army  solely  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  party 
in  power. 

If  we  could  have  the  history  of  the  transporta- 
Hon  of  the  Army,  we  would  rind  that  a  large 
tuinibcr  of  troops  selected  for  being  favorable  to 
the  Arainistration  party  were  sent  last  October 
and  November  to  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
or  to  the  Western  States,  and  after- 
wnrds  to  Maryland  and  Delaware  to  carry 
the  (Section  there.  There  is  where  the  deficiency 
ol  .*:^0,000  000  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  is  mainly  due.  It  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  War  Department  to  carry  the  elections  of 
the  country.  There  is  where  the  money  has 
gone.  It  is  not  for  the  legitimate  expenditures 
of  this  war;  it  is  not  tor  the  capture,  over- 
throw, and  destruction  of  the  rebel  army, 
and  it  is  not  to  plant  the  stars  and  stripes 
upon  the  capitol  hill  of  Richmond,  or 
on  the  forts  of  Mobile  and  Charleston;  but  it  is 
to  subdue  the  Democracy,  the  conservative  pow- 
er of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  great 
West;  in  short,  to  overawe  by  arms  before  the 
ballot  boxes  the  people  of  the  country.  I  de- 
nounce it  with  all  the  vigor  and  power  of  which 
I  am  capable.  Here  and  hereafter,  will  I  de- 
nounce it,  and  I  appeal  from  the  majority  of  this 
Ho'ise  to  the  God  of  Heaven  to  put  the  mark  of 
reprobation  upon  these  wicked  and  criminal  acts; 
I  appeal  to  the  genius  of  liberty  which  has  so 
long  hovered  over  and  protected  this  hitherto 


blessed  country  to  overthrow  the  party  in  pOW* 
er,  that  thus  illegitimately  perverts  the  valor  and 
the  geuerosity  and  the  patriotism  of  a  great  peo- 
ple to  overthrow  their  free  institutions.  I  ap- 
peal to  history  and  to  posterity  to  brand  with 
everlasting  infamy  the  men  who  thus  bring  arms 
into  elections,  and  who  with  the  cartridge-box 
trample  the  ballot-box  under  foot.  I  know  1 
shall  not  be  heard  or  heeded  on  the  floor  of  this 
House;  but  the  brand  of  history  and  the  curse 
of  posterity  will  be  the  just  doom  of  all  these 
destroyers  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  New  York.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  my  colleague  whether  it  would  not 
be  less  expensive  to  let  the  soldiers  of  New  York 
vote  in  the  Army  than  to  send  them  home  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  choose  now  to  be 
drawn  into  that  discussion. 

I  voted  for  this  first  deficiency  bill  of  $7,000, 
000.  1  voted  for  it  not  cheerfully,  but  becvuse  in 
time  of  war  it  seemed  necessary  to  be  generous, 
extravagant,  if  you  please,  in  generosity.  I  have 
voted  for  all  the  appropriation  bills  which  hav« 
gone  from  this  House,  Uut  I  am  going  to  leave 
this  bill  to  be  voted  for  by  such  as  approve  these 
Quartermaster  deficiencies  in  it.  Some  time  sinc'»> 
it  was  remarked  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
and  [Mr.  Davis]  in  good  Virgiiian  Latin,  that 
the  times  "  did  not  need  help  from  this  side 
of  the  House  or  such  helpers  as  we  are."  I 
am  disposed  to  accept  him  and  his  friends 
at  his  word— to  let  them  pass  this  large  defi- 
ciency bill.  As  for  myself,  1  shall  not  vote  a 
single  dollar  as  a  deficiency  for  transportation 
for  the  Army  until  this  transporting  of 
the  military  to  carry  the  elections  is  disproved. 
Those  who  favor  such  an  appropriation  as  this 
must  and  shall  vote  for  it.  As  for  myself  1  never 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  voting  for  a  single 
cent  of  it,  and  in  justification  of  my  course  upon 
this  subject  I  shall  appeal  to  the  public,  whom  1 
desire  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  House  has  not 
before  it  a  single  item  of  legitimate  estimate  for 
any  of  these  deficiencies  and  appropriations. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  may  have 
had  them,  but  the  House  has  not  got  them. 
There  has  been  no  inquiry  what  theexpen?:iture3 
have  been  m  New  England,  in  the  Northern 
States,  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  Western  States; 
and  until  we  have  a  detail  of  these  expenditures 
for  election  purposes,  if  not  a  single  other  vote 
is  given  against  this  bill,  1  shall  on  this  de- 
'  fieiency  bill,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  with 
which  I  have  given  any  vote  in  my  life,  rota 
"  No." 


Vow  an  Additional  lioan  off  1 1  millions 

of    I>ullars     \srais    Created    vritliout 

Lavp,  and  £ioT«r  §441,000  in  Pre- 

mi^iiiis  ivere  Focketed  by 

Corruptionists  £f oni  it. 

[Roniarks  of  Mr.  Brooks  upon  the  Items  in   the 

Civil  Bill,  Appropriating  Considerable  Sums  for 

Treasury  '■'■Contingencies  "] 

Let  xi3  strike  all  ot  them  out,  (said  Mr. 
Brooks.)  I  move  to  strike  them  out.  The 
Treasury  has  no  need  for  appropriations  for 
Contingencies, — for  the  way  in  which  it  ia  now 
managed,  it  can  be  made  a  seli-supporting  insti- 
tution. 

Sir, — we  were  called  upon  here,  in  this  Hall,  a 
few  days  ago, — as  if  it  would  now  seem,  in  utter 
mockery,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  issue  Eleven  Millions  of  additional  5-20 
Bonds,— beyond  the  $500,000,000  belore  autho- 
rized by  law.  We  went  through  all  the  mock 
forms  of  Legislation,— as  if  we  had  been  resil 
bona  fide  men,  with  brains  as  well  as  bodies,  to 
thus  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exceed  this  Five 
Hundred  Million  act  by  Eleven  Million  more. 
We  were  told,  gravely  told,— that  it  was  indjs- 
pensibly  necessary  to  g-ive  the  Secretary  this 
authority,because nearly  811,000,000  had  been  bid  ! 
for  beyond  the  amount  sanctioned  by  Law,  and 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  these  real  late  bids, 
from  antecedent  bids  on  Lhe  authorized  Loan. 
TheHousegavethe  Secretary  what  he  asked  for.— 
but  judge  of  what  tools  were  made  of  us,  when, 
by  the  March  1st  Report  of  the  Debt  of  the 
Treasury,  we  find  that  the  Secretary  even  then 
had  issued  over  $510,000,000  ot  the  Loan,  Ten 
Million  beyond  the  Law, — and  beyond  the  au- 
thority, which  in  this  Congress  was  not  given 
ia  till  March  4th  or  5th  ! 


Now,  sir,  let  us  look  into  ihls  transac+iot 
Let  us  calculate  the  profits  of  it,  and  ask  ^>o 
got  these  profits.  These  Eleven  Millions  of  ad- 
ditional 5-20's  were  worth,  March  4th,  from  lOc 
to  108  premium,— that  is  to  say,  for  every  one 
hundred  dollars  thus  loaned,  the  Government 
could  have  got  in  the  New  York  market  a  pre- 
mium ot  S108.  The  profit,  hence,  was  rfot  alto- 
gether  that,  because  there  was  an  accruing  in- 
terest of  about  3  per  cent.,  so  that  the  profit 
only  was  but  4  per  cent.  Now  this  premium 
profit  of  104  for  100  on  Eleven  Millions 
01  additional  stock  was  worth  5444,000  to  some- 
body. Who  has  it  ?  Where  has  it  gone  ?  It  ia 
not  pretended  that  it  is  in  the  Treasury,  or  if  it 
is  there,  it  pays  ten  times  over  all  these  contin- 
gencies for  the  Treasury,  in  this  bill,  and  there- 
fore we  need  not  vote  a  single  cent  of 
appropriation  to  provide  for  them.  I  know,  sir, 
full  well,  where  these  5444,000  have  gone,— not 
exactly  Into  whose  hands,— but  into  what  class 
of  hands,— into  the  hands  of  Pet  Brokers,  who 
surround  and  envelope  the  Treasury,  and  fatten 
and  gorge  upon  the  miseries  of  their  country 
and  their  countrymen.  These $444,000  premiums 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  favorites,  and 
thrown  away  when  the  country  is  suffering  in 
all  the  agonies  of  war.  All  I  can  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  to  expose  and  de- 
nounce such  transactions.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
make  a  record  of  them  for  thepeop]e,and  for  the 
Historian  hereafter, — as  a  specimen  of  the  cor« 
ruptiou  and  fraud  of  the  times.  I  discharge  my 
duty— but  it  is  now  ail  in  vain.  No  man  now 
oau  be  heard  or  heeded,  amid  the  corruptions  that 
surround  this  capital. 


THE 
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HON.  JAMES  BROOKS'  SPEECH 

Before  the  Union  Democratic  Association,  932  Broadway,  Tuesday- 
Evening,  December  30,  1862. 


"HOLD  FAST  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION." 

"  CLING    TO   THE    COXSTITUTION.     AS   THE  SHIPWRECKED  MAEINER   CLINGS  TO  THE 
LAST  PLANK,  WHEN  NIGHT  AND    THE  TEMPEST    CLOSE  AROUND  HIM."— X»anieZ  Webster. 


The  President  of  the  Union  Democratic  Assj. 
ciatioD,  the  Hon.  Luke  F.  Cozans,  after  some 
appropriate  remarks  upon  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Association,  said,  that  a  speaker  wouiu 
now  address  them,  by  whose  ability  and  elo- 
quence, the  Itirge  audience  present  would  he 
well  rewarded  for  their  attendance  oa  so  stormy 
an  evening.  He,  thertfore,  introduced  the  Hon. 
James  Brooks.  After  the  repeated  and  pro- 
longed cheering  that  welcomed  Mr.  Brooks,had 
subsided,  he  said : — 

Mr.  Chairma:s  a:sd  Gentlemen — If  any  of 
you  espect  from  me  this  evening,an,,  excltiiia:,  or 
excited  remarks,you  will  be  disappointed.  Tbere 
are  times  so  impressive,  crises  in  puoiic  affairs 
60  solemn,  that  any  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  any 
pompous  display  of  periods,  or  sesquipedalian 
words,  but  detract  from  the  gravity  t^nd  dignity 
of  the  theme.  Hence,  in  the  crisis  of  a  civil. 
war  like  ours,  where  the  blood  of  kith  and  kin 
is  poured  forth  like  water,  and  when  this  civil 
war  is  becoming  complicated  in  fresher,  and 
yet  more  fearful  issues,  the  simplest  language  ) 
becomes  the  subiimest  expression.  (Applause.) 
The  ancient  heathen  orators  in  times  like  these, 
wneu  they  were  wont  to  address  their  public  as- 
semblies, invoked  their  JJii  Immortales,  their 
Immortal  Gods.  How  much  mci-e  then,  should 
Christians,  who  assemble  now,  in  the  midst  of 
Battle  and  Blood,  invoke  the  immortal  God  to 
guide  our  deliberations.    (Applause,) 

THE  TWO   PROCLAMATIOKS  AND   WAR   ORDER  OF 
SEPTEMBER,   1SG2. 

"When  I  last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this 

Association,  late  in  September  last, 'there  were 

ttireaiening  the  people  two  Proclamations  and 

cue  War  Order  :  One  Proclamation  threaten- 

,  ijgtlic  people  of  tt^e  North,  thit  if  they   dis- 


cussed the  other,  the  War  Order  would,  through 
Courts  Mardal  or  Provost  Marshals,  suspend 
Process,  Bail,  Jury  Trial,  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
Mt-rest  aud  incarcerate  all  engaged  iu  such  cis- 
cu-«eion.  Toe  Civil  Courts  were  to  be  suspend- 
(.  d,  and  Military  Courts  were  to  he  sixbstituted  In 
their  I'laces.  The  \ety  fir?t  opportu'jity  after 
the  promuu-aTlim  of  these  E-^icx,  I  v^!n':u^ed  in 
iQis  Hill  to  {Jeuoutiee  them,  as  in  violaiion,  not 
oiiiy  of  Magna  Charta^  the  Cotr.mon  Liw  of 
England  autl  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
rights  of  man,  but  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uiiitea  S"aie-~,  and  of  our  State  of  Nevv  York; 
and  you,  iu  v^ur  responses,  here  iu  thii-Huil  a-<J 
elsewhere,  fo  ab!y,  so  eloquently  pupported  and 
cheered  m<',  that  the  Edicts  fell  powerless 
before  a  brave  and  determined  People.  The  Pre- 
sident, indeed,  who  fulminated  these  Edicts,  un- 
der the  ir.fluecce  of  our,  and  other  el^c  ion-,  the 
offspring  of  what  we  proclaiuoed,  we  tooidd  have, 
viz.:  free  discussion,  recalled,nuHified,  abroeated 
his  War  Order,  and  that  Prodacnation  Edict 
which  threatened  to  subvert  all  Liberty  in  the 
North.  The  Provost  Marshals  shrank  back  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  an  indignant  People,  and  the 
Judges  and  the  Courts  were  re-inaugurated,  re- 
installed by  that  People.     (Cheers.) 

THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  JANUARY,  1^63. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  left  now  another  pro- 
clamation, not  annulled, — that,for  the  South  and 
Southwest, — in  force,  or  if  possible,  to  be  put  in 
toree  January  1st,  1863, — wnich  I  propose,  this 
evening  more  fully  to  discuss.  (Applause.)  The 
President  does  not  claim,  nor  do  ihV.  President's 
friends  claim,  that  for  this  Proclamation  he  has 
any  warrant,  in  or  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States, — wherebr.thus,  he  subverts,  or  at- 
tempts to  eubrert,  whole  States,  with  the  whole 
organization  of  their  society, —their  statute,  their 
civil,  their  municipal,  as  well  as  their  constitu- 
tional laws ;  nor  does  he  claim,  that  under  the 
laws  of  nations,  he  has  any  such  p^cro^  ''iv::  or 


power,  save  what  is  indefinitely  declared  to  bo 
the  laws  of  war,  the  war  power,  or  the  m 'iva'v 
necessity  of  war.  I  propose,  this  evenin}^,  gen- 
tlemea,  to  discuss  ail  these  weighty  matters,  and 
you  must  put  up  with,  as  a  necessity  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  recitation  of  some  of  our  past  his- 
tory,  and  with  the  readicg-  of  such  documents 
as  proof  maiies  necessary,  ho  w^ever  heavy  such 
reading  may  be  in  a  popular  assembly.  (Cries 
of"  Go  on.    It  is  what  we  want  to  hear.") 

WAR  rOK  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Gentlemen,  aa  I  said  at  the  start,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  unlike  anything  in  the  record  of  human 
history,  except  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  that 
drenched  the  huge  iloman  Eoipire  in  human 
gore.  We,  who  were  not  of  the  Administration, 
were  driven  into  this  war,  reluctantly  driven  in, 
by  the  force  of  unbappy  events,  and  "by  the  then 
solerun  pledge  of  the  Administration,  that  it  was 
a  war,  only  to  maintain  the  Government  and  tne 
Constitution  of  the  Uniled  States,  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ul  ion.  (Applause.)  We  are  not 
now,  and  we  never  pretended  to  be,  supporters 
of  the  Administration.  We  drew  at  first,  as  we 
drawnow,  the  Constitutional  distinction  between 
supporting  the  Government,  and  a  temporary 
administration  of  that  Government.  (Applause  ) 
We  recognize  no  loyalty,  nor  fealty,  nor  allegi- 
ance due  to  any  mere  administration  of 
the  Government,  to  no  mere  man,  in 
no  one  branch  of  ir, — Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, or  Judicial,— but  we  do  recognise  fealty, 
loyalty,  love,  devotion,  with  the  whole  heart  and 
soul,  as  due  to  that  great  charter  of  human  lib- 
erty known  as  the  Constituiion  of  the  United 
States.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering  )  That 
Constitution,  in  my  earlier  days,  when  not  as 
well  booked  up  as  I  am  now,  I  supposed  to  be 
someltnprompm  inspiration  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
for  above  all  human  intelligence,  or  human  in- 
stinct,— the  work  of  men  insijired,  as  were  the 
Holy  Apostles,  who  handed  down  to  its  the 
Holy  S!;ripLures,  and  I  revered  and  worshipped 
tbat  Constitution  as  the  Bible  guide 
on  earth  to  men  struggling  for  Law 
and  Liberty.  But  upon  fuller  and 
maturer  reading,  I  discovered,  that  our 
Fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  not  so  much 
inspired  men,  as  condensers  or  codifiers  of 
centuries  of  human  wisdouj,  the  writers  up,  and 
abridgers  of  human  law,  the  common  law  of 
Engl  md,— of  the  principles,  rights,  liberties,  our 
Brili~^l  forefathers,  after  five  or  sis  centuries  of 
s  rug£le,wresied  from  the  Kings  and  Despots  of 
Eogland,  and  affixed  to  great  charters  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  the  Magna  Charta  of  1215  wein 
sword  in  hand  by  the  BaroES  of  Eagiand  from 
King  John,  or  tbe  Petition  of  Rigbt  1628,  or  the 
Habeas  C(r)-pus  1679,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  1689. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
brought  to  a  focus  these  great  Lights  of  Liberty, 
Law,  Human  Progress  and  Civilization.  Tbeeyes 
of  our  fathers  were  then  but  the  lenses  of  the 
Past  to  see  their  Present,  and  so  to  jjrovide  for 
the  great  Future.     (Applause). 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  AND  THE  TLEDGE  OF  THE 
^  V,-AR. 

Hence,  when  in  December,  now  two  years 
gone  by,  afcer  the  Presidential  election,  there 
asseci^lv'^d  in  South  Carolina,  a  Convention  of 
the  States,  eDQcting  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
separating  that  State  from  the  United  States  and 
from   the    Constitution  of    the  United  States, 


which  had  not  gratified  South  Carolina  iu  chat  , 
rJeciion  :  Hence,  when  in  the  subsequent  Feb-  \ 
ruary  there  assembled  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
a  convention  of  a  few  other  Stales,  snibverting 
and  annulling  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  only  that,  but  creating  a  new 
Constitution,  and  changmg  the  old  Flpg,— 
both  the  reason  and  the  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try felt  indignant,  and  uprose  to  express  that  in- 
dignation. The  magazine  so  well  prepared  for  ex- 
plosion during  twenty-five  years  of  preparation 
by  extreme  men,  both  North  and  South,  was 
fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  explosion  took 
place,involving  some  thirty  millions  of  people  in 
its  destruction.  The  North  uprose  in  mags  almost, 
—not  to  maintain  or  uphold  Abraham  Lincoln, 
or  the  Cabinet  Administration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,— but  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  its  Judiciary  as  well  as  its 
Exeeutive,and  Legislative  authority.  (Applause  ) 
"  Tne  Constitution  s7;aZZ  be  maintained  V'  "The 
Flag  shall  be  respected  :"  "The  Union  must  and 
skall  be  preserved,"  were  the  universal  rallying 
cries  of  the  Northern  People.  (Applause.)  Th« 
Rebel  Enemy  authoritatively,  through  one  of  it» 
Cabinet  officers  (Mr.  Walker),  avowed  its  intent 
to  marcn  upon,  and  to  seize,  Washington  ;— and 
hence,  when  the  President  called  for  his  75,000 
men,  more  than  a  million  were  earnest  to  volun- 
teer to  protect  the  Capital,  to  uphold  the  Flag, 
to  stand  by  the  Constitution.  The  war  then,was 
solely  acd  avowedly  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Flag  as  the  symbol  of  that 
Constitution. 

THE  PLEDGE  OF  THE  INAUGURAL. 

The  President  himself,in  big  Inaugural,March 
4th,  1861,  thus  pledged  himself  against  the 
Abolitionists  in  his  own  partv,  and  against  his 
Proclamation  of  Abolitionism  : 

"  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere vith  the  iDptirution  of  s'avery  in  tbe  States 
■where  it  exists.  I  beJieve  J  have  no  lawful  right  to  do 
so,  and  I  have  no  intention,  to  do  so,'''' 

THE  PLEDGES  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  in  February,  1861,  passed  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  neither  the  Federal  Gov<;mment  nor 
the  people  or  governments  of  the  non-slaveboldlDg  states 
hare  a  purpose  or  a  constitutionalright  to  legislate  upon 
or  interfere  with  slavery  m  any  cf  the  sstates  of  the 
Union. 

Resolved,  That  those  persons  in  the  North  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  Ibe  foregoing  proposition  are  too  in- 
significant in  numbers  arid  inJiuenceXo  exitetbe  serious 
aiiention  or  alarm  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
B.epub'ic,  and  that  tbe  increase  of  their  numbers  and 
influence  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  Union. 

THE   CRITTEN1.EN  PLEDGE. 

In  July,  1861,  was  introduced  into  the  House, 
and  passed  almost  unanimously,  (only  two  dis- 
senting,) the  well  known  Crittenden  Pledge  or 
Resolution,  viz.: 

"  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
forced  upon  the  coun'ry  by  the  di>-unionist8  of  the 
Sjuthern  States,  now  in  arms  against  tbe  constitutionaS 
govermrent,  c«di;i  arms  around  the  CapiVoi:  that  ia 
■his  national  erpc-vP'  cy,  Congress,  banishing  all  feelin? 
of  merepiSi'ioii  :i  dTes-entraert,  \9i'.i  recoHect  only  ite 
duty  to  the  -whof  founiry ;  that  this  war  js  not  wag-d 
oi  their  part  in  any  Fpirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any 
purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  over- 
throwing  or  inlerjering  tcith  the  rights  or  es'ablisfied 
institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the 


y  /  (ViJt  wuh  all  lIig  dignity,  equalily  aKd  rights  of  the 
;  fe>.iiral  nfvite-t  uunuDaired  ;  and  ttij,t,  as  soou  as  these 
'  wiijecid  a  e  .Accoujpiished,  ihe  war  oughc  to  cease." 

THE     SENATE    PLEDGE. 

in  the  Semte,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  had  in- 
Irudueed,  aud  ibe  iSeauie  had  passed,  a  like  reso- 
'uuou.  'IIius  tbree  branclies  of  tde  Legislative 
Governmeuc— tbe  Executive,  iLiC  Senate,  tlie 
House  — solemuly  pledged  itself  to  the  country 
to  carry  OQ  a  war,  only  for  tne  SuPiiEMAcr  or 
THE  Constitution.  The  arruies  were  created, 
and  the  fculaiers  were  enlioted  upon  that  solemn 
pli^'di'e,  — aud,  upon  many  a  battle  Held,  many  a 
lite  Iias  heeu  Irtely  olfered  up  to  carry  out,  de- 
feud,  proact,  and  promulgate  that  pledge.  This 
was  lue  war.ihe  N'  rth  entered  into, — the  war  of 
the  Couservitive  men  of  the  North,— the  war  of 
ibe  tireat  Democratic  Party.  We  never  com- 
mitted ourstivi  s  to  any  other  war  (cheers),  aud 
th'  y  who  aie  for  breaking  these  pledges,  or  for 
creating  auother  war, — or,  wno  have  eouimittf  d 
us  to,  or  eulisea  us  lu  this  war,  uuder  what  now 
eeems  false  preieucts,  or  false  pledges, — thev  are 
in  honor  bound  to  disiuiss  us  ifoju  this  war,  aud 
to  carry  it  on,  tUemselves.  (Loud  and  prolonged 
cheering,  many  of  the  audience  rising  and  wav- 
ing their  hats.) 

THE  REYEKSE  PICTUKE— THE  PROCLAMATION  OF 
SEPTEMBER  22d. 

These  being  the  pledges  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
President,  aud  of  the  Congress  assembled  iu 
VVasa'ngiou,nJW  look  at  the  reverse  picture,and 
say,  who  gao,  that  the  whole  purpose,  the  whole 
/)ro^rarft/«e  of  the  war  have  not  been  changed  y 
Siy. — wno  can,  ttiat  twcaf.y  millions  of  Nonhera 
wdite  men  are  not  now  called  upon  to  endure 
Conscription  aod  Tasauon,  and  to  saerifice 
iQeoifelves  iu  S^urhera  1  lutudes,  maiuly  to  free 
three  or  four  millioa  of  negroes.  (A.pplause  ) 
Tue  Prfsident  ia  his  Septt,'mber  23d  Pfoclama- 
liou  says  : 

"On  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  rf  our 
Lord  om  liiousaud  eiuhr.  hUQdred  and  sixty  three,  nU 
persons  held  <ts  si  iFes  wictii  i  a'jy  Sr.ate,  or  H.ay  di--ig- 
DA'ed  par^of  uyf.^tf",  ilie  prtOpie  wtuTeofhtjaU  tr,H>i  be 
in  reb-!iii(in  ag<ii(isf.  the  Utiited  8  atcs,  sA'i/^  i/e,  thence- 
forwarded^  wd  then,  forever  J'ree  ;  as.d  Itie  Uxecutiic 
Gorfernment  of  the  Uni'^d  iMans,  including  ttie  luil  - 
tary  i»nd  nai'al  AtFTHORiTT  thereof,  will  recoi^nize  and 
miintaiQ  li.e  tre-dum  of  such  pert>ons,  or  any  of  them, 
ia  ANT  etfoit,  they  may  make  for  ttieir  actual  free- 
dom " 

THE  PliESIDENT'S    EXTKAORniNARY  USE   OF 
WOKJJS. 

Let  me  first  call  atteutiou  here  to  the  extraor- 
diuary  words  of  the  Proelamation.  The  Presi- 
dent speaks  of  himself,  elected  for  but  four 
years,  two  of  ilif;m  now  nearly  expired,  as  ttie 
Executive  Guveknmeni'  of  the  United 
SxATEa!  Who  created  Ahrahatn  Lineolu  the 
Government  of  the  United  Spates  ?  Who  created, 
wQo  elected  nim,  a  maa  made  of  no  better  flesh 
and  blood  than  the  rest  of  us,  to  be  tue  Gov- 
EitNMENT  of  thirty  millions  of  people  in  the 
UuitHd  Statts  ? 

A  Voice. — The  people.  "Cries  of  "No,  no  ;" 
"Put  him  out,"  "Let  him  be.") 

Mk.  BiiooKS.— Tne  people!  Never.'  (Excit- 
ing cheers.)  Never,  NEVER  did  the  people  give 
him  a  majority  of  their  suffrages.  (Continued 
cheers.)  Re  ia  a  mmority  President,  appointed 
by  the  operations  of  \he  Constirution  in  spite  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  (Cheers.)  A 
large  majority  of  ttie  people  voted  against  him, 
and  he  was  created  President  in,  and  under  that 
very    Canstitutioa  he    would  overthrow  by  his 


proclamations.    (Great,  and  continued  cheers.; 

In  this  Proclamation,  the  Presiaent  also 
speaks  of  "the  Military  and  Naval  authouity. 
Aufiority  is  a  legal  power,  or  a  right  to  coru- 
mand,  such  as  Prince  over  subject,  as  Parent 
over  child.  The  Government  has  authority:  or, 
the  President  acting  in  obedience  to  Law,  and 
so  the  Precf  dents  or  Decisions  of  a  Court,  are 
authority  ov  authorities ;  but  the  authority  oi 
the  Army  or  Navy  is  more  novel  even  than  this 
declaration  of  Mr.  Lmcoln.  that  I  am  the  Execu- 
tive Government  ot  the  United  Swes. — for  there 
is  a  jTCcedeut  for  toat,  iu  the  French  U Ltnl 
c^cst  moi  (I  am  the  State.)  The  Army  aud  Navy 
are  the  agencies  of  civil  authority, — but,  untlu 
our  form  of  Government,  they  are  no  autuOri- 
ty  of  themselves.  W'hen  the  State  is  the  Em- 
peior  or  the  King,  the  Army  or  the  Navy  are 
ouly  his  means  of  executmg  his  authority', — but, 
under  our  ft^rm  of  Government,  they  r.re  no 
oiiihority^  only  the  military  Agencies  of  the  Civil 
Government  o!:  the  United  States.  As  names 
ofreu  aie  things,  or  more  than  things,  I  thus 
dwtll  ia  verl)al  criticisms  upon  these  words. 
VVneu  a  President  sets  himself  up  as  the  Exeeu- 
tive  Government  of  the  United  Scares,  aod  calls 
the  Army  aisd  Navy  his  authority  for  overriding 
.States,  and  tue  Laws  of  States,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  be  tO) 
watctiftil  of  mere  words.  Naval  and  iDlitaev' 
cien,  then,  be  it  understood,  are  but  Ageut.-^, 
only,  of  civil  authority,  to  execute  Ci^'U  ana 
Coufstitulional  Law.  (That's  ?'•;  cUeer>  )  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  are,  certainly,  not  '-aiithor- 
ly,"  uuder  any  bnowu  or  recoiiLized  ''Ex-eu- 
tive  Government  of  i  be  Uni'ed  Stat-  s  "  (Clleer^.) 

There  is  auotber  part  <ff  tbe  Pr<»clamatn»n, 
whici^  chalks  out,  or  teems  to  ch  ^Ik  out,  a  he.rvile 
war,  which  c-ntemphites,  or  hetms  lo  con  em- 
1)1  ite,'  he  exciting  of  the  slaves  to  the  destruction 
not  ouly  of  ib^ir  masters,  but  of  women  and 
children,  aud  to  arid  tbe  hor-ors  of  a  eervic-i, 
thus  to  the  civil  war.     The  wurds  arc — 

"Tbe  E'cec'itiv'^  G-nvpTnm'^nt  *  *  will  rpcognize 
and  maini.;!  n  tne  f/eedom  of  such  persons  (ue^iro 
h  iive?')  *  ♦  ♦  in  any  effort  luey  may  make  for 
iheir  actual  fieedom." 
I  do  not  kt)o w  that  thePresident  means  to  excite 
a  servde  insurrection.  I  will  not  impute  to  him 
the  horrible  intent  of  converdng  the  Southern 
country  intoa  Ha\ti,or  St  DoraJ^bgo,with'he"Au• 
thor)ty"  of  his  army  and  navy  to  help,  but  I  say, 
that  the  language  is  susceptible  of  that  meaning, 
aud  such  meaning  has  been  given  lo  it  t  h cough- 
out  the  civilized  world.  (Applause)  When  the 
'•Executive  Government"  ttius  addresses  negroes 
or  slaves,  words  Ought  to  be  u.-ed  tnat  negroes 
or  slaves  cannot  pervert  into  otithority  to  burn, 
slay,  destroy,  without  regard  to  condition,  age, 
or  sex.     (Applause.) 

THE  HOUSE   BUEAKING  ITS    PLEDGES. 

But  the  President  alone  is  not  responsible  for 
this  violation  of  the  Pledge  and  Principle,  that 
enlisted  the  conservative  men  of  the  country  iu 
this  war.  The  House  of  Represent  <tives  tnus, 
December,  1SG3,  reversed  the  Crittenden  Resolu- 
tion of  July,  lSt3'3,  the  Hon.  Sam.  C.  Fcssenden, 
of  Me.,  offering  the  lollowing  Resolution,  which 
passed,  ayes  78,  noes  51 : 

Rc'olved,  That  the  Proclamation  of  the  President,  of 
the  date  of  Sept.  22, 1SS2.  is  warranted  hy  the  Constim- 
tion ;  that  ine  poicy  of  emancipaiion  as  indicated 
therein  is  well  adapted  t»  hasten  the  restor^tica  of 
peace,  is  weil  chosen  as  a  war  measure,  aT)d  ia  an  pzer- 
cise  of  power  with  proper  regard  to  the  right*  <J  siti- 
zens  and  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  government. 


ISSUE  TAKEN   0^'   PKOCLAMATION  POWER. 

And  now,my  friends,hcTe,"we  take  issue  on  that 
Resolution,  feuch  as  we  took  in  September,here, 
in  this  Hall,  on  the  Proclamation,  pending  that 
reign  of  terror,  when  moral  courage  was  needtd 
to  speak,  not  as  now,  when  we  can  speak,  and 
dare  to  ppeak  with  fre'edom,of  all  the  efi'orts  of  the 
administration  of  the  government  to  subvert  the 
law.  When  I  said  10  you  in  the  beginning:  of 
my  remarks,  that  the  CoLstitution  of  the  Uuitf-d 
States  was  the  embodiment  of  the  common  Uw 
of  Eog-and  and  of  the  wisdom  of  our  British 
ancesiorfe  for  5C0  years,  I  omitted  to  say  that 
there  was  nothiijg  in  that  Constitution  which 
forbade  Executive  Proclamations.  There  arc 
certam  things  so  settled  in  human  life,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  stlj^ulite  against  them,  such  as 
the  right  to  eat,  to  breathe,  to  live.  When  our 
British  forefothers,  in  their  secotd  Revolution, 
stipulated  aj^aiust  almost  every  lurm  of  executive 
despotic  p  iwtr,  they  did  not  deoui  it  Dt-ctrtsary 
expressly  to  stipulate  against  ProcLimationP,  or 
to  define  the  limits  of  uttering  a  Proclamatiou,  — 
because  the  common  law  of  Eogiand  had  lopg 
settled, that  Kings  could  not  makelaw  hy  procla- 
mation, or  ordafn  law,  or  override  law.  Wljen 
our  Constitution  was  formed,  such  a  practice 
had  not  been  set  up  in  England  for  200  years. 
No  mona>ch  of  Eouland,  lor  that  long  period  of 
time,  hud  attempted  IQ  exercise,  by  proclama- 
tion su'^b  powers  and  prerogatives  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  !S:aies  sers  up  in  his  Procla- 
mation of  Septembi  r  2i,  1S63.     (Applause  ) 

Qaeen  E.izahet.h  as  long  ago  as  15S0  began  to 
makeLiw  by  Proclimxtioa,  ttau,  against  the 
Anabapiif-cs  tif  EijgldCid,  and  a:;aiust  Irishmen 
straying  awny  from  home,  and  against  sedi'ious 
and  scbisruatic  bouks  tendinjjc  to  prejudice  the 
theQii-ingCbuTch  of  England.  James  i^e  l.-t 
prohibited  by  Proclamatiou  country  gentlemeu 
from  coming  to  London,  *ind  regulated,  or  at- 
tempted to  regulate,  the  habiliments  of  IbeT 
women  and  children.  (Laug  :ter.)  Charles  tL;e 
Ist,  unfortujately  tor  himself,  in  prohibiiiLg  by 
Proclamation,  emij^ratiou  to  New  England,  pro- 
hibited Cromwell  and  Hampden  from  emigraunir 
there.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  respected  h'  r 
People  enough,  to  listen  to,  and  to  yield  to  eoiue 
of  the  remonstrances  of  that  People  against  this 
power  of  Proclamation.  Chirles  the  l^twent 
to  the  Block,  because  of  the  unholy  exercise  ot 
this,  and  similar  Prerogatives  and  Powers.  (Ap- 
plause )  The  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts  claimed 
not  only  the  power  to  proclaim  a._d  to  ordain 
Law  by  Procl  imation,  but  the  power  to  dispense 
with  Lnw,  and  to  suspend  Law.  What  cost 
these  dynasties  their  existence  is  that  which  calls 
itself  '■'■the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
State8,and  is  now  attempting  upon  us, Americans. 
(Applause.)  Abraham  Lincoln  suspends  Law, — 
the  Habeas  Corpus, — dispenses  not  only  with  Law, 
but  even  wiih  ihe  Courts  of  Law,  and,  by  Pro- 
clamation, ordains  Law.  (Cheering.)  Our  Fathers 
did  no'',  stipulate  against  these  Executive  or 
Riiyal  Prerogatives,  in  the  Constitution,— because 
for  200  years  in  England,  the  exercise  of  such 
Prerogatives  had  scarcely  been  thought  of.  But 
what  no  King  of  England  for  two  centuries  dared 
to  do,— what  broke  down  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  doing,  and  his  up- 
holders are  claiming  that  he  has  a  right  to  do. 
(Applause). 

A    PKONUNCIAMIENTO,      KOT    A    PROCEAMATIOX. 

Now,  no  man  doubts  the  right  of  the  President 
to  utter  a  Proclamation;  at  times,  it  is  his  duty 


even. — but  a  Proclamation  is  one  thin g,and  a  Peo- 
NUNCiAMiEMTO  is  atiothcr.  Tneone  is  English, 
on  English  precedent;  ihe  other  is  Spanibb,  and 
comes  to  us  from  Spain,  or,fromthe  Kevoluiiona 
of  Spanish  America.  Tne  Kings  or  QueeLS  of 
England,  utter  Proclamations  now, — and  ibce 
are  numerous  precedents  for  them,  Irom  the  Ad 
minstration  of  Washington,  on  to  this  era  and  age 
—but  the  Kings  of  England,  now,  and  tbe-pre 
vious  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  utter  Pro- 
clamations,  not  to  make  Law,  or  to  ORiJAiK 
Law,  but  to  proclaim  what  the  Law  is,  and  to 
forewarn  ill-disposed  people  against  the  viola- 
tion of  existing  Common,  CoBbiitutionaJ,  or 
Statute  Laws.  The  Queen  of  Englaud,  Queen^ 
born,  has  forewarned  her  British  subjects  not  to 
violate  British  (neutrality)  Law,— but  our 
four-years  old  President  suspends  Liw,  dispen- 
ses with  Law,  ordains  Law,and  oa'ci  ibrovrs  tioth 
Constitutional  and  Statute  Law.  He  piO'  ounces 
(m  rbe  Spanish  meaning  of  the  word),  boo  ^jro- 
claitns'Lsiyf.  He  scorns  Common  Low,  S  aiuie 
Law,  Constitutional  Law,  Latiu  Mayna  C'/'uirta, 
and  Habeas  C'or/»i<s,  and  English,  as  wt!l  as  Ame- 
rican written  Constitutions,  and  introduces  here, 
not  from  England,  the  Proclamation,  txitlrom 
Spanish  America,  the  Pronunciamit-nto,  i  bat  is. 
Revolution.  A  Proclamation  upboids  Low  ; 
the  PronunciaraienTo  overthrows  Law.  The. 
President  has  lulminated  a  Spanish  Pronuncia- 
miento. 

NO  SUCH  MILITARY  POLICY  NECE6SAKT. 

But,  we  are  told  this  Pronunciamiento  against 
whole  Statts,  or  upon  whole  States,  is,  as  u  mar- 
ter  ol  mere  military  policy,  or  necefsity,  a  v.  \^^. 
exercise  of  the  War  Povvtr  ;  and  it  is  ius-ii naied 
irja^.wtien  the  negro  is  thus  "pronounced"  free  ou 
].uper,  theu  Sanib^,  and  Scipio  abd  Cic-iirwii 
embrace  Ibeir  Rebel  masters,  and  brir^r  ttem  in- 
to tbe  ranks  of  our  army,  and  surrenoeritum  a-* 
prisoners  of  war  to  Ibeutterer  of  this  Pat. n  Pro- 
clamaiion.  (i^aughter  and  applause.)  \^etball 
see.  "^  e  shall  see.  But  I  deny  that  there  i-  any 
wisdom  in  this  Paper  as  a  war  measure.  I  deny 
that  it  is  a  military  policy.  Its  fir&t  fffett  has 
been  to  disunite  the  North,  and  to  raise  up  a 
Ijrge  moj-^riiy  in  that  North,  certainly  in,  ih« 
central  States  of  the  North,  in  opposition  to 
this  species  of  administration.  (Applause,) — 
And  the  next  effect  has  been,  while  ibug  Oi>unit- 
iug  the  North, ^to  unite  the  whole  South  as  one' 
man  against  a  government  carryinj;  on  a  war  on 
such  principles.  (A  voice — "  That's  f-o.' )  We, 
who  were  united,  have  become  a  divided  People, 
and  they,  who  were  divided,  have  become  a  unit- 
ed people ;— and  if  this  be  military  policy,  I 
must  say,  I  don't  see  it.  Do  you  ?  (Laughter.) 
It  is  a  matter  ol  record,  loo,  tbat 
since  the  utterance  of  this  Paper,  while  PiOvi- 
dence  before  blessed  our  arms,  wbeu  lighting  lor 
the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  ;  now.  Providence 
in  a  good  degree  has  ceased  to  smile  upon  us. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Western  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  Mihsouii  came  to  us  under  the  Inaug- 
ural of  the  President  and  the  Crittenden  Reso- 
lutions ;  New  Orleans  was  taken ;  Norfolk  f-ur- 
rendered;  nearly  the  whrle  coast -of  North  Car- 
olina became  ours  ;  a  Union  party  more  or  less 
existed  everywhere  in  the  South  ;— while  now, 
vast  armies  are  iu  the  field  £gainst  us,  hghiing 
not  alone  for  Independence,  but  for  life,  home, 
family,  fireside,  wife,  children,  everything  dear 
to  man.  The  military  policy  of  the  President 
has  made  popular,  South,  what  was  there  but  an 
odious  conscription,  and  what  the  people  were 


preparing  to  resist.  A  war,  becoming  unpopu- 
Idr,  liis  luere  beeu  ma,de  popular  ;  waut!  a  war 
here,  at  im  sfart  popular,  is  becoming  unpopu- 
lar, Oecaace  of  tbe  lilse  preteuces  uuder  which 
mcu  were  (-nj^agtcl  or  eu'usied  ia  it.  (Applause.^ 
Hence,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  military  nectssi- 
ly  lor  this  Paper,  or,  that  there  is  any  military 
policy  in  it.  (Cheers.)  Ic  is  costing  us  already 
fceas  of  blood,  and  will  cost  ns,  if  ihus  persisted 
jn,  the  entailment  ol  a  debt  upon  generation 
after  generation,  so  that  labor,  for  centuries,  will 
be  subjected  to  capital.     (Cheers  ) 

NEGRO    PKOCLAMATIONS    IN     THE    WAR   OF   THE 
REVOLUTION. 

Aod  now,  as  a  matter  of  history,  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  one  thiu^  upon  which  the  American 
people.or  the  United  States  Go vernment,are  more 
C'oojiaiitied  than  against  this  use  oi  ne^ro-freeiug 
Proclamat'ous,  or  the  use,  inany  way,  of  negrots 
m  war,  civil  or  foreign.  The  British  Generals  on 
our  own  (Joutiuent,  pending  our  own  Ilevolu- 
liou  of  1770,  uiteted  rroclamations  like  this  of 
Abraham  Lmcoln.  Sir  Henry  Cliotun  and  Sir 
William  Howe  proclaimed  in  JSew  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Peansyivania  the  freedom  of  our  ne- 
groes ;  Lord  Duamore  did  the  like  in  Virginia, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  further  South.  Our  States- 
men aud  our  Generals  made  good  points  of  ap- 
peal to  the  civilization  of  the  world  against  this 
British  emplo>'ment  of  Indians  and  negroes  in 
civil  war,  aud  they  spoke  of  the  Indian  savage 
and  negro  barbarism  in  the  same  brea'h.  Tae 
use  of  such  means  and  men,  by  Englishmen  to 
subdue  Englishmen,  was  pronounced  to  be 
against  tbe  law  of  nations,  the  law  of  nature, 
and  tbe  lisv  of  God.  (Applause)  That  great 
man,  Edmund  Burke,  whom  Heaven  had  so 
gifted  With  intellect,  taat  he  seemed  a'ole  to  con- 
cp.utre  roe  great  lights  ot  tbe  Past,  and  to  spread 
and  to  reflect  them  all  over  the  Future, — tout 
great  mau  foresaw  what  England  was  driving 
America  into,  aud  often  heldup  thelightsof  ihac, 
luminous  mtellect to forewarnhis countrymen  to 
be  ware.  What  he,  what  Lord  Chatham,  and 
others,  saiJ  in  the  British  Parliament,  ought  now 
to  be  read  and  re-read  by  every  JSorth  American. 
In  au  address  to  the  King  of  England,  exborting 
that  King  not  to  drive  the  war  to  extreme  meas- 
ures, said  Burke  : 

"  To  excite,  by  a  Proclamation  issued  by  your  Mili- 
tary Governors,  an  universal  insurrection  of  negro 
eaves  ja  any  of  the  Colooies,  is  a  measure  fud  of  com- 
plicated horrors,  absolutely  illegal,  nvi'able  iieiiher  to 
the  practice  vficar  nor  to  the  time  of  peace.'''' 

In  an  address  to  the  then  British  Colonies,  Mr. 
Burke  said: 

"  We  likewise  saw  with  shame  the  African  slaves, 
wbo  had  iieeD  sold  to  you  in  public  faith,  aLd  under  tbe 
eaiiction  of  ads  of  f'arliament,  to  be  your  servants 
atjfl  tuards,  employed  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  mas- 
ters " 

Tbe  effect  of  these  remonstrances  from  Burke, 
from  Cbaibam,  and  other  liberal  Englishmen, 
upon  Parliament,  asrainst  these  proclamations 
for  th'i  UT^e-  or  sudden  liberation  of  negro  slaves 
by  the  British  generals,  did  more  than  anything 
to  destroy  tne  popularity  of  the  war  in  England 
and  to  leiHpt  ihe  British  govcnment  and  people 
tot-uctso  wicked  a  war,  by  the  recognition  of 
Iheir  colonies  as  independent  States.  (Ap- 
plause )  Great  Britain  herself,  as  a  govern- 
ment, confessed  the  Proclamation  respecting 
\tQe  negroes  to  be  so  wrong  tbat  in  the  treaty 
of  1783,  7th  article,  is  this  solemn  stipulation  : 

That  His  Britannic  Majesty  should,  "  with  all  con- 


venient speed,  and  without  causing  any  destruction,  or 
currying  away  if  negroes,  or  oiLtr  piupeny  ot  lue 
a.iuciicun  iiiUahujui.s,  w-  itudfasv  an  bis  unuu  t>,  ^arri- 
eous  aii-i  lleeirt  Iiom  tue  Uijited  8  ati  s,  and  irom  every 
parr,  uni  place,  ana  harbor  wiibiu  ibe  bame." 

When  the  treaty  eame  to  be  executed,  long 
controversies  arose  upon  what  deliniaou  stouid. 
be  given  to  tbis  '•'■  cirrying  aicay  of  neyroes.  or 
other  property.''''  Whuevuf  wul  look  luio  the 
Americau  archives  will  find  long  diplomatic  pa- 
pers, aud  then  long  diplomatic  coutrovcrsie?, — 
and  he  wil  hod,  too,  th  it  not  cnly  such  Southi  ra 
men  as  Jtffeison  and  Edmund  Ranaolpb,ol  Vir- 
ginia, were  committed  against  the  abduction, 
use,  or  employment  of  negroes  in  war,  frei  d  by 
proclamauon  or  otherwise,  but  such  New  York- 
ers as  John  Jay  and  Egbert  Btnson.  Iq  tbe  tn-l 
the  British  government  acquiesced  in  the  justice 
of  these  remonstrances,  and  jiaid  fur  tne  de- 
ported negroes,  thus  freed  or  abducted.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

NEGRO   PROCLAMATIONS    IN   THE   W^AR   OF    1813. 

A  like  passage  of  history  was  repeated  after 
the  war  oflSl'J.  Admiral  Cocbrane,  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Cdesipeake,  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion, whicb,  while  it  avi.idi'd  ibe  use  of  tbe  word 
slave,  ill  order  to  eeem  thus  not  to  violate  the 
uudersiandiog,  orlaw  of  naiions,  that  forbade 
tbe  u:>e  ot  slaves,  or  the  stirring  them  up  i)  in- 
surrection, nevertheless  invited  such  p-^  rsous  to 
enter  his  Majesty's  service,  or  to  tmigriir«  \o 
British  possessions  iu  North  America.  AUuii'-al 
Cochrane,  in  febort,  wart  following  lu  tbe  lout- 
steps  of  Clinton,  Howe,  Duninore,  and  Com- 
wallisofthe  Revolution.  When  the  Treaty  of 
Gbeut  was  made,  (1815,)  in  toe  1st  article  was 
inserted  a  stipulation  rest-mbling  that  in  the  7ih 
article  of  tbe  Treaty  of  17S3,  viz: 

'  That  a'l  places  captured  by  ei'.ber  party  should  be 
restored  ■wutiout  delay,  without  c-irrying  away  any 
privaT>»  proper  y  c^pf  nretl  in  su  :h  places,  ox  any  slaves, 
or  ottier  private  property  " 

OPINION   OF   JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS. 

John  Qainty  Adams,  to  whose  name  and 
memory,  iLe  Republican  party  profess  to.  look 
up  whn  so  much  respput,  itso  happens,  was 
Minister  at  the  Court  ot  St.  James,  cbarged  wiiti 
the  negotiation  of  ibis  Treaty  on  t..e  part  of  tne 
United  Suites.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  August  23,  1815,  be  reports  his  couver.'a- 
tion  with  Lord  Castlereagh  upon  the  subject, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"Had  the  British  plenipotentiaries  asted  of  us  an 
explanation  of  our  proposal  to  transpose  tie  words  [of 
the  treaty]  we  ehould  certainly  l^ave  given  it ;  -we  evi- 
dently  hadan  object  in  mdbiDg  the  pronosal ;  ana  we 
tboutht  tbe  words  tbemoelves  fully  dlsclo^ed  if.  Our 
object  was  the  rcstoratiimof  ail  property  which,  by  tne 
usages  of  war  among  civil  zed  n-iiions.  onynt  not  to 
have  been  taken.  ^U  private  protier  on  sho'e  was  of 
that  deiscripiion  ;  it  was  entitled  by  ihe  liws  of  war  to 
exemption  from  cap'ure, — slaves  tier e  private  proper- 
ty.'''  Further  on  be  continues  :  "  lo  was  true,  ijrocia 
matioilsiuviiij  g  Fluves  lo  desert  from  their  mis'ers 
had  been  issued  by  British  officers  ;  we  believe  tbeu? 
deviations fro'/t  the  usages  rficar  ;  we  believe  ibat  tbj 
B  ilisn  government  ifbtlt  wonli,  when  the  hostile  pas. 
siofis  arising  fiom  tne  state  of  war  shnulj  pubside 
consid'-r  them  in  the  same  light.  ♦  *  *  ♦  ♦  Lord 
Liverpool  m milested  no  dissatisfaction  at  these  re- 
marks, nor  did  he  anempt  to  justify  tne  proclamatioa 
to  which  I  partially  alluded." 

In  a  letter  of  instructions  (Julv  5th,  1820) 
to  Mr.  Middleton,our  Miuistei  to  St.Perershur^-, 
where  this  article  of  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  been 
referred,  upon  difficulties  arising  as  to  consiriif- 
tion  similar  to  those  in  the  Treaty  of  1783.  Mr. 
Adams  enters   into   a   sustained   argumciit  vo 
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prove  that  the  emancipation  of  an  enemy's 
tlaves  is  not  aut'JorizeU  tiy  the  laws  of  war. — 
Tb<'  lollowiuji-  txtract  isfeufficieut  lo  clearly  ex- 
hibit liis  opiuiou  : 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  on  the  part  of  the 
Briiishnover  uaii,t  iliut  it  could  net  be  supposed  they 
V  uld  bav>.  ag  «<d  lo  an  article  •wbiib  would  oblue 
iheui  looelivef  UjjIo  their  maaters  slavea  who,  during 
the  war,  bad  lakm  relcge  under  t'leir  protection.  Tlie 
reply  ID  Ibisobretvaiiou  is,  ihitifibat  had  been  an  ob- 
Jecuon  t.»  tDcr  fgreeiogio  tie  article  it  should  bii-ve 
been  made  r)ct'ore  the  sigi  in^  ofihe  ait'cle,  aLd  the  lu- 
gautment  not  to  carry  away  tUvts  »t  all.  Tcty  hart  in 
Jactnuiiibe  8  otslaves  by  tjese  difl'e'tLl  modes  of  cap- 
ture,—oue  ofsuch  as  bad  bien  secuccd  10  run  a^Jay 
from  their  masters  hv  proclam^iions  Irom  AJiiisb 
officers,  a  second  of  voluiitary  fugitives  whom  they 
reeeivtd  ;  a:  d  a  tl  i  d  of  such  as  had  been  taken  m 
picditory  ex3ursirD8  li'ou  will  fiijd  in  ^iiks's  Rtgis- 
ler,  vol.  vi.,  p.  242,  the  proclamation  of  Admiral  Ccch- 
raue,  instijatiog  '  be  desertion  of  slaves  from  thfMr  m-is- 
teie.  ♦  *  ♦  *  It  is  net  openly  addrtssed 
to  slaves, nor  dots  it  avo^vits  real  object.  From  the 
use  of  tin  pUr^feolo.-y  which  it  adcpis,  the  nlerence 
lscoiicuM\e  that  the  real  object  was  such  as  tlie 
adadral  did  not  c'joosc  t  >  avow,  and  the  only  suppoea- 
lile  mouve  lor  the  dieg'iise  18  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  not  Ci)tilbrmdbie  lo  lue  esiablishtd  Usages  of  war 
amoTi  cuilizfd  laioi  «  The  w»'.Lg  was  m  the  pro- 
cL\mat'on.  .admiral  Cochrane  bad  i!0  lawful  auih' ri- 
ty  lo  give  fr'eoom  io  ibe  slaves  belOLg)Dglo  the  ciii 
zersofihe  Uuittd  B  a'es.  Therecogoltion  cf  ihem  by 
Gieit  Britain  in  the  irea'y  as  propeity  is  acorrpleie 
disc  aimer  of  t be  right  to  destioy  that  pruptity  by 
makiig  them  fee.  An  engigement  cantiacted  wiih 
them  to  that  ttiect  was,  in  lel-Iiion  to  the  ownfrsof  the 
property  wrotjgiul;  >- lad,  if,  in  relation  to  the  siavi  s 
ihen.s»lvesitwa8;n  «naitt;emet  t  which  the  Bdtign 
gover'  rneiita-sumed  npun  ibempelvts  and  s^ncMoneo  , 
it  could  not  div.  st  ibe  owneis  cf  tbe  bavts  of  their 
proppi'y,  nor  relensoihe  British  uovernmeu', from  the 
oblmaiicn  to  the  Untttd  Sat^s,  aul  to  ibeown-^rs,  lo 
evacuate  the  j^iace  wiibout  c>rrjiiig  them  away." 

Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Rush,  at  London,  as 
toUows  : 

"The  only  equity  of  tbeBtitish  side  is  that  they  sign- 
ed tbe  artice  witbout  beimf  awnreofits  full  iinpoit, 
and  ih:it  thesupiiia'ioo  was  inco  i^p  ttible  wi'h  thtir 
previi.us  ]>rooiiK-8io  the  nfgioef.  Tais  is  ilie  real 
Knot  of  tbequewtion  between  nc,  ant  its  soiuiioaic, 
that  ihey  hadiioriglit  to  muke  any  such  promises  to 
beneyroes  'I'be  principle  is,  tha*;  t  je  emaucipmioa 
of  an  en  my 's  slaves  is  not  among  i  he  acts  of  Jet:itim  te 
war— iisielaies  to  the  owoert^;  it  is  a  des-truc>iou  ct 
private  pioperiy,  nowhere  warranted  hy  the  usag.  s  ot 
war.  TD'S  pnncip'e  mut-t,  I  ibiLk,  be  peculiarly  fa- 
n<ibar  lot  be  Emperor  of  Kustia,  afd  may  bo  presced 
upon  Ins  attention  in  the  case  of  reierence  with 
effect  " 

Ou  the  ISth  ot  October,  Mr.  A-iams  a5?ain 
wrote  to  Mr.  Middleion,  andexpresbcd  liis  views 
in  tbe  stroui^est  language.    He  said  : 

"In  the  statement  of  the  British  ground  of  argument 
upon  tbe  cUimiii  the  eubm.ht-ion,  tliey  have  bioad  y 
8B-efted  ibeTiglitof  ea-aucipatit  g  slaves — private  p'O- 
pert>— as  a  I'-gil  male  rikibt  of  viar  This"  is  uitetiy 
i'DomprtheLBibleonlhe  part  of  a  nation  whose  sub- 
ec'shold  slives  by  mil  iOi  s,  and  who.  in  tb's  very 
treaty,  recognize  them  as  private  property.  No  sucb 
right  isacsnowitdtied  as  a  law  of  war  by  writers  who 
admi',  a'ly  luiiiiauon.  The  right  (f  pufing  todea'h 
all  pri^imers  in  cold  b'ood  and  without  ep<  cial  cause 
Kiigh.  as  well  fu;  pretended  10  he  a  law  of  war,  or  the 
right  to  use  pni-r.ned  wciporip,  or  to  a'i'assinate.  I 
think  the  Emp-rr  r  will  not  recognize  the  rightof  eman- 
cipation a  le^itima'e  watfare,  and  am  persuaded  you 
will  present  ibe  argument  agalnso  it." 

Now,  gentlemen,  no  languajre  can  be  stronger 
than  tbi!*,  which  Mr.  Adams  here  uses  ajitiiu't 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  has  done,  or  is  to  do.  "The 
Eniaocipatiou  of  an  Euemy's  slaves  (h^  says)  is 
not  miioui;  ih«  acts  of  letiiiiuiate  war,"  almost  ibe 
languaje  ofEdtnuud  Burke.  "Nosueti  iigbti> 
ai-kuuwlitdtiiril  as  a  law  of  war  by  writers,  who 
admit  of  any  limiratlou  ''     Mr.  Adams  expresses 


his  horror  of  such  war,  by  classing  it  ^^  with  put 
tmy  to  death  all prisoiurs  incold  b.Oud,"  or  *•  t/u 
Ui>e  of  poinuKL-d  weujjons,^^  or  ^'  a'>6uisiuution.' 
i"he  Einpeiir  of  Kursia  dicideil  ou  iht:  woiU-  t< 
the  Treaty,  luat  the  tlaves  IlJU^t  i-e  paid  fur,  and 
ihey  were  p lid  lot,  ji;i,200,{j(JU  uuder  this,  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

Ic  is  now  fcaid,  that  at  a  Jaie  period  oi  lift-,  Mr. 
Adams  retreated  Irom  Ihebe  pohilions,  aLd  ex 
cused  himself  for  so  doinj^,that  he  w  role  under  lu 
Btructionsfrom  the  ibeu  administration,  ami  Oid 
cot  express  his  own  opinions.  Ic  is  true,  thai 
alter  Mr.  Adams  had  bem  defeated  lor  the 
Presidency  in  lb2S,-as,he  deemed, t>y  the  fcoulh, 
exasperated,  it  may  be  by  that  deleat,  he  did 
agree,  that  "the  War  Fower"  couJd  aboli>h 
sravery,  but  his  "War  Power"  was  not  laid 
down  to  be  ina  Proclimation  from  lL<i  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uuittd  Stales,  but  in  Cong^e^s. 
Co>GiiEi?s  (be  said)  (speech  of  1842)  has  power 
(thus)  to  carry  on  tbe  war,  and  nottbe  Presioent 
aione.  One  of  the  laws  of  war,  he  sets  down  lo 
be: 

"  When  a  country  is  invaded  and  two  hof'tile  armies 
ar'i  set  in  martial  array,  iLe  Comm;«nder8  in  boiM  a'- 
a.its  have  power  to  emancipate  Slaves  i/t  the  iuvadta 
temlury.^'' 

But  our  President  in  the  White  House,  with 
DO  sword  buckled  on  his  belt,even,  lUUU  nul'S  or 
more  from  Texas,  &c.,  which  our  aimie.-- liavb 
never  invaded,  luliniuates  from  that  White 
House,  iu  a  mere  Proclamation,  a  law  otWdr,lib- 
trating  the  slaves  iu  a  Tcrriiory  he  hao  Lever 
even  eeen.     (Applause.) 

Ic  matters  not,  however,  what  Mr.  Adams  said, 
in  ibe  he^t  of  deba'e  in  1S42, — lor  lueu  he  was 
but  Mr.  Adams,— wbereas  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  as  Secretary  of  Stale,  lepretenliog  aLd 
acting  fuf  the  Goviruuunt  ot  ibe  L'uiied 
Stales,  be  commiited  this  GoverL'mem,  and  tbe 
People,  in  1815  and  iu  1820,  to  piibciples 
which  no  honest,  consistent  bucctssor  iu  that 
Government  can  now  retract.  Mr.  Aoams  lu 
1815  and  1520  f  joke  for  toe  United  States:  iu 
18-:t2,  he  spoke  for  Mr.  Adams  alone.  J  here  is 
our  record,  a  record  made  up  from  1770,  cu  to 
1818,  iu  two  Treaties  ot  Peace,  in  fiipu-matic 
coirespOLdtnce,  anu  iu  the  itceijit  ot  uioLe^s 
thereon,  and  this  record  cannot  be  got  over,  or 
put  under, — for  it  stares  us  iu  tbe  face,  ou  every 
bide  we  turn.  (Applause.)  The  etuancipariou 
and  the  use  of  negro  slaves,  as  President  Lin- 
coln is  using  and  tmincijiatiugthem,  is,  ilieii,iu 
violation  of  every  princijjle  and  every  ]>receneut 
of  our  iutc-courte  m  ^ucn  matters,  wiih  foreign 
States.     (Great  cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  these  histeirical  recoJleciions,  I 
am  well  awire,  in  a  popular  asseml'ly  liKe  ibi.-, 
are  somewhat  uull,— but  I  feel  iu  ado^e6^ingyou 
tbattliroujih  this  Afsociatiou  I  am  addressing  no 
inconsiderable  jionicn  of  our  Noitbern  eoun'ry- 
men,  and  Itrus',  directly  or  indrccil>,  some,  of 
the  conserviithe  people  of  ibe  South.  ^ Ap- 
plause.) IlcLCe  io  is  i.ot  decl 'maiiou  iba'  is 
useful  now,  but  itisirucuou,  Uie  i  igiit  readii  g  of 
the  riaht  records  W-i  must  show  lioUi  me 
North  and  ibe  South,  that  the  war  wajred  was  a 
war  for  the  Coustiiu'iou  and  the  Laws,  uota 
war  to  break  Coustuu'ifctris  and  Laws. —  lud  a 
war  lobe  waged  accord  in  i:  to  the  ]aw.-:()t'ijaiioDS, 
as  expounded  by  such  eoiinent  men  as  Johu  Jay 
and  John  Qoincy  Adams,  when  trey  were  ad- 
dressing oiher  nations. 

TUE  avak  power. 
But  we  are  told,  geutlemeu,  — no  matter  what 
Constitution,  no  matter  what  thelawsol  nations, 


this  is  a  war  power,  President  Lincoln  is  using 
to  support,  the  very  life  of  tlie  nutioi].  He  has 
the  rigt)c  to  exert  any,  and  whatsoever  power  he 
may  Qeem  btst  tiiifcaio  tubdne  the  comiuon  en- 
eru\.  Oi-,  in  other  word:;,  tie  Prufcidtut  of  ihc 
Uuitt^d  Spates  has  but  to  involve  ibe  people  in  a 
■war,  w;tli  anybody,  ostensihly  lo  maintain  the 
CoLi-stitutiou,  and  be  can  tbcu  pervert  tbat  war, 
to  buavei  t  tbat  Loustitutiou,  and  to  exiingu;sh 
ti'e  life  of  the  nation.  (A-pplause.)  What  pro- 
position more  al)surd  ?  VVnat  better  cotiuiaiion 
ih  m  the  mere  simpiu  btaieinent  of  tiicu  an  ab- 
surd pjoposition.  (Applause.)  In  an  ab- 
stract struggle,  IQeu,  for  the  Republic, 
we  rau»t  die  m  Despotism!  To  live,  we 
must  couioiit  fcuic  de  !  To  restore  the  Union, 
we  mast  miko  the  Union  noc  wcrrth  a  rcoiora- 
tion  !  N.)W  this  IS  not  the  sort  of  Government 
under 'v-iieh  we  Dargaiued  to  live,  or  lo  die 
even.  (Cries  ol  "  no,  no.")  We  have  never 
agreed  to  subvert  tae  Coas;.itudou  in  order  to 
restore  I  tie  Union.  We  have  never  agreed  to 
surrender  LL;)ejry,  Piopcriy,  Five  Speeeh,  Free 
ciisou>£ioQ,  or  Fjc»:;loin  iu  tbec')ncrtte  or  ab- 
strau'  to  any  Exteu-  've  Govtrum'  u',orExecutive 
Power.  (UiifS  or  i>,ever,  never.)  And  if  ever 
the  time  eomes,  wueu  uuder  any  "  War  Power," 
it  mny  bii  necebsary  lo  mb-ert  the  Constitution, 
and  ibiis  to  give  up  ourRigLils  and  Liberties, it  is 
a  matter  of  iLidiffrreu-jc  to  iLe,  whetner  a  Union 
thus  aebieved,  be  muinlalu-d  or  not;  and  I  say 
here,  acd  b"sitate  not  to  say,  that  the  quicker 
we  be  rid  of  sucn  a  Union,  under  such  a  Go- 
vern meut,  the  letter  lor  all  concerned. 
(Loud,  and  prolonged,  and  reiterated 
applause,  the  audience  rising,  and  giv- 
jug  three  cbeers  fjr  Mr.  Broolis)  This  War 
Power  is  a  new  name  tor  a  very  old  thing. 
It  is  the  new  name  of  Despotism,  and  of  Mili- 
tary Despotism,  the  very  wortt  sort  of  despotism 
on'  eanb.  When  the  Pioman  Kepublic  was 
cban^ed  into  the  Roman  Empire— when  the  Ro- 
mans lost  their  Consuls,  me  Tribunes,  thtir 
Seuatp,  all  but  in  the  tame,  and  thus  lost  all 
their  rights  and  liberties,  their  Impekatok,  the 
Laiin  name  for  their  Abraham  Liuctjtn,  their 
Commitider-in-Chief,  was  scarcely  cuanged  by 
tbe  War  Power  into  the  modern  word,  Emper- 
OK.  Augustus,  or  Tiberius  Ctesar,  but  became 
Kaiser,  or  Czar,  that  is  Cfcsar.  Hence,  let  us 
pit  d'nvn  our  foot  at  the  start,  and  declare,  we 
recoguize  no  Presidentiil  War  Power,  no  Jmpe- 
rator  to  be  turned  into  any  Emperor,  no  Caesar  to 
i>e  ma'Jeiuco  avj  Kaiser,ov  Czar.  He  who  attempts 
to  govern  tbe  People,  under  any  other  Power 
tbau  the  Posvers  of  the  Constitution;  he  who 
leaps  over  tlie  Laws  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the 
Civil  L  i\v,  iuto  that  boundless  field  of  Despot- 
ism, cLiimed  as  a  War  Puwer,  establishes  princi- 
ples and  precedents,from  Emperors  and  Caesars, 
and  merits  the  execrations  of  every  free 
man.  (Applause.)  Hence,  I  say,  when  a 
President  ordains  Law  by  Proclamation,  under 
the  pretence  that  be  has  such  right,  under  any 
unknown,  iilimitaole  War  Power,  his  Pro2latna- 
lion  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Law  ;  it  is  not  Law 
— (cheers)— and  the  President  of  the  United 
Stages  has  no  more  right  to  declare  it  Law,  than 
you  or  I,  or  any  other  man.  No  General  in  the 
field  is  hound  to  respect  such  Proclamation. 
No  soldier  in  the  field  owes  it  obedience,  or 
fidelity.  (Tremendous  £<nd  long  continued 
'  cheering.) 

Gentlemen,  your  cheers  remind  me,that  this  is 
fttrong  language, — but  it  is  such  as  the  crisis  de- 


mands. Somebody  must  speak,  when  the  great 
bulwarks  of  Law  are  being  broken  down,  and 
everything  is  thus  being  put  in  i>eril,  and  I  may 
as  welUpeakas  other  men.  Some  humble  sen- 
tinel mus.t  ttand  on  the  outposts  ot  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Law,  and  standing  there,  must 
speak,  and  cry  our  against  Proclamation  Law, 
againstExecutives  dispensing  with,or  suspending 
Law.  Two  months  ago,  I  know  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  thus  to  uphold  Law,  or  to  declare 
against  the  violation  of  Law, — but  ii  is  safe  now. 
Tnen  the  casernes  of  Fort  Lafayette,  or  Fort 
Warren  would  hive  been  my  doom.  (Criep,  not 
now,never,  never  ;  we  've  put  a  stop  to  all  that.) 
But  when  a  President  is  unfaithful  to  his  oath  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  Law,  and  sub- 
verts that  Constitution  and  the  Law, — it  is  my 
duty,  it  is  your  duty,  before  God  and  man,  to 
denounce  all  h's  arbitrary  uses  of  Power.  (Great 
applause,  and  three  cheers  lor  the  Speaker.) 

SUBJUGATION  IMPOSSIBLE. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  war, — when  it  was  a 
war  tor  the  Constitution, and  for  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States,  not  only  were  the  people  of  the 
North  a  unit,  or  nearly  so, — but  y.e  had  a  greaf  ; 
and  powerful  party  in  some  of  the  Southen  i 
fcjirtes  of  the  Union; — and  for  that  Constitution  , 
and  under  that  Flag,  which  was  ihe  symbol  c  .f 
the  Constitution,  there  was  a  fair  prospect,  n(  )t 
of  subjugating,  not  of  exterminating,  not  <  ){ 
crushing  out  the  people  of  the  South,— but  I  jy 
prudence  and  wisdom,  and  a  fair  adhesion  •  to 
the  principles  of  theConstilution,andof  the  Lai  ys 
of  Civilization  as  well  as  of  Nation?,  ot 
bringing  back  the  great  body  of  the  Soutae  rn 
people  to  the  embrace  of  the  Union,  and  to  t  he 
reverence  of  that  ancient  and  honorable  Fh  ig. 
it  was  their  Flag,  as  well  as  our  Flag, — and  t  he 
assoeiaiions  connected  with  it,  were  as  dear  to 
them  as  lo  us.  (Applause.)  But  I  hesitate  i  lot 
MOW  to  say, — what  hitherto  I  have  re- 
frained from'  saying,  though  often  f  elt, 
that  it  is  vain,  utterly  vain,  to  attempt  to  s  nb- 
jugate,  extinguish,  or  exterminate  six  or 
t-even  millions  of  Anglo-Saxon  peo]  jle. 
(Applause.)  Their  race  is  our  race.  The  bh  jod 
that  runs  in  our  veins  is  their  blood.  The  bs  me 
pulsations  that  beat  in  our  hearts,  b^at  in  the  irs. 
Tne  same  current  of  life  that  flows  in  us, flow  s  in 
them.  Now,  who  of  us,  standing  here  on  this- 
Northern  soil,  believes.  Southron  or  Saxon,  -Celt 
or  Teuton,  or  Frank,  can  invade,  or  conquer  ,  or 
subjugate  us.  All  Britain,  all  France,  the  wi  lole 
South,  combined,  could  never  shake  us  from  our 
propriety,  and  make  us  tremble,  and  yield,  un- 
der invasion.  (Applause.)  Subjugation — ,mb- 
Jngo— \s  not  &  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation 
or  origin.  (Cheers.)  Anglo-Saxons  never  were, 
never  are,  never  will  be,  brought  under  the  y  oke 
—subjuqated,  conquered,  crushed  out,  extermin- 
ated. (Cheers.)  Edmund  Burke  well  com  pre- 
hended  all  this,  and  in  that  masterly  speecia  of 
his  on  "Conciliation  with  America,"  cited  four 
cases  where,  for  years  and  years,  the  British  goV' 
ernment  had  attempted  to  subjugate  a  neighbor- 
ing people— the  people  of  Ireland, — ofWales,and 
ot  the  Counties  Palatine  of  Durham  and  Chester. 
Ireland  w.as  five  hundred  years,  he  shows,  in  the 
process  of  subjugation,  and  arms  never  did  con- 
quer her.  "It  was  not  English  arms  (says- 
Burke),  but  the  English  Constitution  that  con- 
quered Ireland  "  The  British,  at  last,threw  over 
her  the  protecting  mantle  of  British  liberty,  and 
Irelaad  then  began  to  be  subjugated.  When  En- 
gland piled  fifteen  acts  of  penal  legislation  upon 
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Wales  and  Welehmen,  "no  Englishman  travel- 
ing in  that  country  could  go  sts  ?ards  from  the 
high  road  without  beiug  murdered."  >(Laughter.) 
"When,  after  two  hundred  years  of  struggle,  the 
day  star  of  the  English  Constitutiou,"  adds 
Burke,  "  had  arisen  in  their  hearts,  all  was  har- 
mony, within,  and  without — 

fSlmul  alba  nautis 

Btella  refuisit, 

Defluit  Baxis  agitatus  humor,  &c.  «fec. 
And  the  like  is  said  of  the  Counties  Palatine, 
Durham  and  Chester.  Hence  how  vain  this  at- 
tempt to  subjugate,  crush  out,  or  exterminate 
millions  of  our  own  people,  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood, — protected  as  they  are  by  an  almost 
boundless  territory,  stretching  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Grande,— a  territory  almost  without 
high  roads,  in  large  plantations,  without  visible 
population,— in  winter,  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion unaer  water  ;  in  summer,  the  heat  so 
pressive  that  the  man  of  the  North  can  hardly 
endure  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Such  a 
territory,  if  there  were  no  defenders  upon  it, 
would  be  almost  unconquerable,  geographically, 
or  climatically,  if  I  may  coin  the  word.  Tha 
subjugation,  tljerefce,  of  such  a  people,  or  such 
a'territory,  in  such  a  climate,  m^iy  as  well  be 
abandoned  first  as  last.  If  we  wish  then  to 
bring  them  back  into  the  Union,  we  must  bring 
back  to  them  the  Conscitutionand  the  Protection 
of  the  laws.  Vemust  do  what  Burke  saio'.was 
<ione  for  Ireland  nod  Wales,  throw  over  them  the 
protecting  folds  of  tde  Constitution,  ia  tbe spirit 
in  which  that  Constitution  was  formed.  •  Wh 
must  re-liit  np  from  the  ground  where  it  was 
troddenuuder  foot,  the  Constitution,  and  only 
the  Constitution.  (Applause.)  We  must  do 
Equity  and  Ju'^tice,andthenwecan  exact  Equity 
and  Justice.  We  must  hold  out  Equality  for  the 
States,  and  then  we  cm  enforce  Equality.  We 
muflt  respect  our  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
States,  and  then  we  can  compel  respect  for  these 
rights  npon  others.  We  must  rear  np  here  in 
the  North,  a  Conservative,  Constitutional  Party, 
and  when  that  Party  is  reared  up,  which  accepts 
the  Constitution  not  as  this  man  or  that  man 
expounds  it,— but  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
pounded it  (cheers),  tben,  and  not  till  then  shall 
we  be  a  re-uuit^^d  States,  Then,  avdnot  till  then, 
shall  we  begin  to  subjugate  the  South.  Force  nor 
Violence  can  eve  r  win  back  a  People  to  love. 
Conquest  would  but  impose  the  necescity  /or 
re-conquest,  unnl  here,  as  in  Europe,  we  should 
ever  be  revolving  in  the  ruinous  circle  of  War 
and  Despotism.  We  hold  in  the  South,  now,  only 
wLat  is  under  the  range  of  our  guns.  Our  con- 
quest is  only  of  the  soil  on  which  we  are  tread- 
ing. To  hold  all  this,  to  possess,  to  occupy  a 
territory  so  vast,  not  aione  are  one  mi'lion  of 
men  indispensable  to  bold,— but  a  million  more, 
to  conquer,  to  subjugate,  as  well  as  to  occupy, 
or  to  re-fill  the  ever  thinning  ranbs  of  tbose  who 
do  conquer  and  subjugate.  How  much  better, 
then,  how  much  wiser  is  the  law  of  seU-Govern- 
ment,  or  of  that  home  Government,  that  StfUe 
Government,  which  relieves  a  nation  from 
obligations  so  vast,  and  impresses  the  duty  of 
Government,  npon  every  individunl.  Rely  upon 
it,  then,  the  only  army  for  subjugation  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  tt.e  I 
principles  of  free  selt-government,inter  woven  in  j 
every  part  of  it.  But  what  we  are  doing  now,—  j 
organizing  and  arming  negroes,  forming  negro 
Battalions,  Regiments,  andBrigades,— is'but  out- 1 
raging  public  eeniiment.  All  Europe  is  cryiojj  out  I 


against  it.  The  whole  civilized  world  shriiika 
from,  and  abhors  any  prospect  of  the  repetition 
of  the  bloody  scenes  ot  Hiyti  and  St.  Domingo. 
That  European  sympathy  and  civilization  which 
has  hitherto  looked  up  to  us  as  the  model  Re- 
public, now  turns  with  horror  from  white  men 
co-operating  with  African  slaves  to  shed  frater- 
nal blood.  We  have  no  hope,  then,  from  the 
world ;  we  can  have  no  hope  in  ourselves,  until 
we  retreat  from  this  disgraceful  exhibition  of 
twenty  millions  of  white  men  calling  on  four 
millions  of  negroes  to  fight  eight  millions, at  the 
most, of  white  fellow  men.  Let  us,  then,  hasten 
htck  to  the  principles  of  Washington,  and  of  tne 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  put  the  Republic  back  upon  the  old  track  of 
toe  Constitution.  These  were  principles  of  com- 
promise, and  concession,  the  North  to  the  South, 
and  the  South  to  the  North,  and  under  them, 
from  1776,on  to  1S60,  we  carried  on  a  successful 
and  united  government.  (Applause.)  I  do  no' 
expect  an  inimediate,  nor  an  earlv,  re-establish- 
ment of  confidence  between  the  North  and  the 
South ;  the  demagogues  have  been  too  long  suc- 
cessfully at  work  in  parting  us,— but  I  do  ex- 
pect, that  when  we  can  sticcessfully  re-fstablish 
the  pricciples  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  North,  we  shall  be  answered  by  a  correspond- 
ing partv.  South.  Or,  in  other  woids,  when 
we  can  eifecttially  subvert  Abolitionism,  llJortb, 
a  corresponding  party  in  the  South  will  puccess- 
fuliy  subvert  Secessionism  there.    (Applause.) 

THE  PURPOSES   OF   THIS   GOVEP.XMENT. 

But,  I  am  asked, — what  is  our  pt-ogramme? — 
what  we  intend  to  do  r  Do  we  intetid  to  lay 
down  our  arms,  we  are  tannt'ngij-  a-ked,  and 
to  submit  to  Rebellion,  and  let  Rebellion  ride 
rough-shod  over  U3  ?  Do  we  intend  to  let  the 
capital  of  our  country  be  taken,- our  armies 
surrender, — and  our  cities,  perhops,  be  sacked? 
No;  we  have  no  such  intent,  no  such  purpose. 
(Applause.)  We  now  have  no  such  idea,  and 
we  never  had.  We  think,and  we  feel,fljst,— that 
if  we  act  upon  the  purposes,  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciples, which  created  this  Government,  the  war 
will  soon,  of  itself,  cease.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1787  was  created,  it  was  not  altoHeiher 
the  work  of  Patriotism,  or  the  love  of  Liberty, 
that  inspired  our  Falbers.  The  treaty  of  175-3, 
with  Great  Britain,  had  secured  the  Liberty  of 
the  People,  and  the  Independence  of  the  States. 
There  was  not  a  right  then,  we  have  now.  that 
every  body  had  not  then.  The  great  x^rineiples 
of  British  and  of  American  personal 
Liberty  were  as  well  secured  under  the 
old  Confederation  ©f  States,  as  under 
the  Confederation  of  the  United  States.  But 
there  were  other  things  wanting  we  had  not 
under  the  Constitution,— free  trade,  free  inter- 
course, a  common  currency, — and,  above  all, 
protection  and  security  from  European  inter- 
vention, or  invasion.  Thirteen  indeppndent 
States  hud  thirteen  difierent  Custom  Houses, 
aod  thirteen  different  laws,  and  regulations  of 
commfrce,  and  of  trade.  There  was  one  rate  ol 
duties  in  Newtiort,  Rhode  Island,  and  anoiher  in 
New  York,  t.td  yet  another  in  Bab  ia. ore,  or 
Norfolk.  The  F.itbers  of  the  Repnblj.^  then  ftU 
the,  great  busiu'^ss  necessity  of  ereming  order 
out  of  this  chaos, — and  of  addiog  to  a  Free 
People,  a  S3  stem  of  Free  Trt'de,  and  of  Free 
intercourse.  It  v.  ■.:<=,  inteeest.  thtn,  seef-inter- 
EST.  as  rsMich  ns  patriotism,  that  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  GoverHrnent.  There  were  debts  to 
be  discharged,  obligations  to  be  met,  a  naw  to 
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b«  created  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  that 
coiJd  only  be  achieved  by  a  government  of  the 
Uiiiled  Stales.  Undtr  the  guidance  of  these  im- 
pulses of  stlf  interest,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
17S6,  Commissioners  from  several  States  assem- 
bled in  Annapolis  (Md.)  "to  consider  upon  the 
best  means  of  remedying  the  defects  of 
the  Federal  Government."  Their  very  platform 
was  'ao  take  into  consideration  the  trade  and 
COMMERCE  of  the  United  States,  and  to  consider 
how  flxr  an  uniform  system,  in  their  commercial 
intercourse  aud  regulations,  might  be  necessary 
t«i»  their  common  interest  aud  permanent  har- 
mony." The  vulgar  inspiration  of  Trade  started 
the  Oonveution  held  iu  Philidelpbia,  afterwards, 
in  ITSi.  Such  men  as  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  Rucledge, 
aad  f  inckney,  did  not  hesitate  to  assemnle,  and 
to  act  upon  this  great  inspiration  of  self  Interest, 
and  of  Commerce  and  Trade.  Free  trade,  a 
free  intercourse,  free  rivers,  tliey  well  reasoned, 
wyre  indispousably  necessary  among  a  free  peo- 
ple. The  main  purpose  for  which  this  Govt:rn- 
ment  was  created,  our  Constitutional  history 
shows,  was  to  nave  but  one  system  of  customs, 
and  of  duties,  from  Georgia  to  Maine.  Or,  in 
other  Avords,  more  tersely  expressed,  this  is 
an  exte}-io}\  not  an  interior^  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  was  created,  not  for  mo- 
rals, not  for  religion,  not  for  slavery  er  anti- 
slavery, — but  to  promote  the  "general  welfare," 
or,  in  other,  more  vulgar  parlance,  to  collect 
duties,  to  raise  revenue  thereby,  to  coin  money, 
to  hive  uniform  weights  aud  measures,  to  have 
one  patent  office,  and  to  regulate  commerce 
with  loreiern  nations.  I  repeat,  our  great  Fa- 
thei-o  created  a  Government  of,  and  founded  it 
upon, st-.lf-iur!M-est,and  only  upon  these  principles 
oi  self  iuten.'St  caa  it  be  maintained.  When 
we  interfere  with  morals,  or  religion, 
or  attempt  to  govern  by  Theology,  or 
Philosophy,  our  Government  fai'S.  When 
we  attempt  to  enforce  opinions,  or  to  use  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  opinions,  the  Government 
tails, — for  it  never  can  do,  what  it  never  was  cre- 
ated to  do  Hence,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
free  negroes,  or  emancipate  negroes  in  the 
South,  the  Government  fails,  just  as  if  it  attempt- 
ed to  enaacipale  them  in  Brazil  or  Cuba,  or  to 
emancipate  the  Sepoys  ofthe  East  Indies.  Hence, 
when  we  prosecute  war  to  free  four  millions  of 
of  Southern  nciirofs, — though  there  are  twenty 
millions  ot  u?,N<-rth  coKcerned  it,,— we  must  fail, 
under  our  forra  of  Government;  for  the  Govern- 
ment was  creai'^d  exactly  for  reverse  pur- 
poses,— the  purposes  of  self-interest, — 
South  as  well  as  North  — (ipplause) — 
and  it  is  not  the  interest  of  theSouth  to  live  among 
free  negroes.  (Continued  applause.)  If,  then, 
we  wich  to  end  tbe  war,  we  must  resort  to  the 
principles  ot  interest  that  laid  the  foundations 
of  tbe  Government,,  ana  we  must  make  it  the 
interest  of  tlie  South  to  live  with  us— as  our 
fathers  did,  when  they  created  the  Government. 
We  must, then,  go  back  aud  remcmber,thi3is  an 
exrerior,  not  an  interior  Government,  and  that 
slaves  and  slnvery  in  Georgia  or  in  Carolina  do  | 
not  concern  us,  as  it  is  our  concern  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  collect  duties,  to  have 
uniform  weis^hts  and  measures,  and 
common  patent  laws— not  to  tree  ne- 
firroes.  We  want  one  system  of  trade, 
-K)ne  uniform  commerce  upon  the  sea  coast, and 
the  free  navigation  or  such  great  Rivers  as  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  the  Red  River,  the 
Arkansas,  etc.    The  true  programme,  then,  is  to 


go  back,  and  go  back  as  fast  as  possible,  to  the 
re-establishment  of  our  Custom  Houses,  our 
uniform  system  of  duties.  What  they  are  doing 
in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  whether  they  are  in 
rebellion  or  not  in  Texas,  or  Georgia,  but  litttle 
concern  us,  if  we  hold  on  to  Galveston,  to  Fort 
Pulaski,  to  New  Orleans,  to  Nortolk,  and  collect 
the  Revenue,  and  attend  to  the  weights  and 
measures.  (A  laugh.)  If  in  Tennessee,  ever, 
they  choose  to  rebel,  let  them  rebel  till  they 
are  tired  of  it,  provided  at  New 
Orleans  they  will  pay  the  duties,  and  lei  us 
alone  in  Kentucky,  and  on  the  navigatiou  ofthe 
Rivers.  The  beauty  of  our  lorm  of  Govern- 
ment is,  that  we  have  little  or  nothiug  to  do 
with  what  is  going:  on  in  Tennessee,  or  Alabama, 
or  Mississippi.  If  the  People  there  think  it  their 
interest  to  be  in  rebellion,  let  them  rebel,  as  long 
as  tuey  will  confine  their  rebeliion  in  their  own 
limits.  I  do  not  propose  to  surrender  New 
Orleans,no,never.  (Applause.)  ThatPost  and  that 
Port  are  iudispeusaole  to  the  great  West, — where 
millions auamillions  mo"e  of peopleare hereafter 
to  live,  and  who  cannot  even  run  the  lisk,  that 
England  or  France,or  some  other  Po  nv  er  may  take 
it  irom  the  South,  as  we  took  it  Froui  her,  under 
Farragut.  What  Gibraltar  is  to  tbe  great  Me- 
diterranean, New  Orleans  is  to  the  Great  West, 
—the  Key,  the  gateway  of  the  commerce  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  miles  of  interior  River 
Navigation.  (Applause.)  I  do  not  propose  to 
surrender  Key  West.  The  possession  of  it  is 
indispensable  to  our  navigation  ofthe  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  our  self-interest  to  hold  it,  and 
hold  it,  we  mtist.  I  do  not  propose  to  surrender 
Norfolk  or  FortressMonroe.  They  are  tbe  keys  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  the  gates  to  the  Capital  in 
Washington.  The  duty  of  this  Government  is 
to  collect  duties  in  Mobile,  in  Charleston,  as 
well  as  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
aud  Louisiana,— and  I  would  remove  anything 
which  stands  in  the  way  ofthe  execution  of  this 
Exterior  duty. 

UNION  A    NECESSITY. 

The  God  of  Nature,  I  may  say  here,  to  the 
Southern  People,— (Oh,'chat  they  may  heed  it  to 
avert  eternal  wars  i) — ihe  God  of  Nature  has 
v.ritten  upou  our  xtry  geography— "One  Coun- 
try, one  Constitution,  one  Destiny."  [Applause.] 
It  is  written  on  the  long  lines  of  theMiss'ouri  and 
Mississippi,  on  the  Ohio,  and  all  their 
nucuerous  tributaries,  that  empty  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.*  The  Father  of  his  Country  is 
not  more  eloquent  in  his  Farewell  Address  up- 
ou this  necessity  of  Union  and  Indivisibility, 
than  is  the  Father  of  Waters,  for  four  thousand 
miles,— iis  he  gathers  up  his  reasons  in  the  rising 
rivulets  of  the  icy  Rocky  Mountains,  and  roUs 
them  on,  into  volumes  of  irresistible  logic  to- 
ward tbe  Guirof  Mexico.  (Applause.)  These 
great  waters  must,  —it  is  the  law  of  inexorable 
necessity, — oelong  to  one  people,  aud  be  in  one 
country.  The  holding  on  to  what  we  have  got, 
on  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Gulf,  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, on  the  Capes  of  Virtjinia,  is  as  indis- 
pensable to  our  safety  as  it  is  for  the 
safety  of  the  Son'h  to  have  them  too. 
We  are  bound  together  thus,  we  are  linked  to- 
irether,  for  weal  or  woe, — and  xio  wise  man  will 
fight  to  put  asunder  what  God  has  thus  joined 
together.  (Applause.)  If  we  part  by  Treaty, 
Ave  i)art  but  soon  to  meet  again  in  war.  Eternal 
War,  or  Eternal  Union,  seems  to  be  our  Destiny. 
(Applau8e-">  Tell  me  not,  that  the  Ohio  can 
divide   us,  as   the   EMne   divides   France  and 
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Germany,  or,  as  the  Danube  parts  Nationalities, 
— tell  me  not  all  thip,  unless  you  tell  me,  in  the 
bame  breath,  the  numbers  of  the  huge  btaud- 
ing  armies,  that  garrison  the  Rbiue  and 
the  Danube,  asd  secure  Peace  only  by  bristling 
inarms, eternally.  (Applause)  England  could 
not  live  without  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  France 
perished  in  provinces,  and  Germany  has  been 
drenched  with  human  gore, —because, <7«ere  there 
was  one  people,  speaking  one  language,  cut  up, 
divided  into  Kingdoms, Dukedoms,Landgraves, 
etc.  It  is  essentia],  indi>pensably  essential,  for 
the  security  of  our  American  Liberty,  that  we 
be  one  People.  (Applause.)  If  but  a  river  part 
ns,  or  a  chain  of  mountains,  huge  standing  ar- 
mies must  stand  as  sentinels  on  every  such  river, 
or  on  every  such  mountain  pnss, — and  there  must 
be  qordons  of  custom  bouses,  and  passports,and 
restrictions,airutterly  destructive  olhum  an  liber- 
ty. Standiijg  armies  are  tbe  Death  of  Freedom. 
Where  the  sword  reigns,  tbe  Genius  of  Liberty 
runs  off  in  terror  and  affright,— and  the  People 
soon  succumb  loDespotism.  (Applause.)  Three 
hundred  thousanr'.  men  on  your  side,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  on  our  side,  to  act  as  Police- 
men, will  be  indispensably  nece>sary  to  keep 
apart  a  People  speaking  one  tongue,  and  these 
inflamed  by  discordant  frt-e  aud  elave  institu- 
tions. Tour  negroes  wouid  run  off,  and  we 
should  keep  them,  and  jou,  in  n  venge  wouid 
burn,  pillage  and  destroy.— Eternal  war,  or  huge 
standing  armies,  I  repeat  then,  would 
be  our  destiny, — and  where  War  is,  we  see 
now,  both  North  and  South,  there  is  no 
Liberty.  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  if  we  will 
throw  down  our  arms,  throw  down  yours,  and 
come  back  to  us,  or,  it  God  has  abandoned  men 
to  passion,  and  blood,  in  the  name  of  Liberty, 
that  hereditary  Libert}, bequeathed  to  us  all,  we 
invoke  you,  to  unite  with  us,  an  1  rescue  our 
country  from  a  destiny  that  shocks  the  patriot 
even  in  imagination  to  contemplate.  (Great 
applause.) 

UNION    OUR  SALVATION. 

But,  gentleman,  Union  is  not  only  es- 
sential to  jiberiv,  but  essential  to  our  salva- 
tion. R'^publics  exist  on  earth  or.ly  as  excep- 
tional governments.  Monarchies  and  despotisms 
are  the  common  Law,  if  not  the  common  desti- 
ny of  nations.  All  Europe  smiles,  or  seems  to 
smile,  upon  our  divisions,  our  battles,  and  the 
torrents  of  blood  we  shed  in  order  to  destroy 
the  only  great  Republic  on  earth.  Monarchy 
and  Despoils  u  both  grin  their  ghastly  smile, — 
while  Liberty,  the  earth  over,  shrieks  over  the 
unnatural,  the  suicidal  war. 

Geotlemati,  "Divide  and  Conquer"  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  monarchies  against  republics  every- 
where. Divide  and  conquer  is  the  principle 
which  now  inspires  tbe  British  Government,  it 
not  the  Emperor  ot  France.  Divide  the  North 
and  South,  and  then  if  possible  conquer  both 
when  both  are  exhausted.  Unity  and  universali- 
ty of  governmfnc  are  therefore  a  necessity  for  us 
both  North  and  South,  and  the  quickeranddeep- 
I,.  er  and  wider,  this   principle   is   comprehended 


universally,  the  quicker  we  shall  lay  down  our 
arms  and  stop  this  horrible  effusion  of  human 
blood.     (Applause.) 

PRACTICAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

Gentlemen,  I  love  to  speak  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  hence  I  have  prepared  two  or  three 
resolutions  to  present  for  your  consideration,  for 
your  discussion  hereafter,  not  for  acticn  at  this 
time  and  this  place,  but  for  submission  to  this 
Democratic  Association.  I  see  nothing  else  that 
is  left  to  us  except  the  principles  that  are  em- 
bodied in  these  resolutions.  Revolution  is  the 
last  thing  to  be  thought  of,  under  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment liLe  ours,  where  grievances  can  be  re- 
dressed at  the  ballot-box.  We  have  to  endure 
this  Congress,  we  have  to  endure  this  President} 
it  is  wiser  to  endure  them  than  to  overthrow 
them  by  revolution.  It  is  pos?ib}c,  bar<-]y 
possible,  that  at  last  they  may  be  awakeLcd,  u  '.d 
may  hear  and  heed  the  voice  of  tbe  people. 
Hencelhave  selected  a  state  as  a  meuu  lu 
through  which  my  resolutions  may  bepreseu*  <! 
to  the  people  both  of  tbe  North  and  the  South. 
A  State  of  the  Revolution  ;  one  of  tht-  Okt  Thir- 
teen, ofhigh  and  holy  history,  which  has  never 
been  alien,  either  to  tbe  North  or  to  the  South, 
and  which  has  ever  been  fai'.hful  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  common  country,and  thatis,theSiate, 
the  gloriousScate  of  New  Jersey.  (Loud  cheers  ) 
I  jDropose,  therefore,  the  following  resolurion?, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Democratic  Association 
for  discussion,  for  action,  and  if  you  approve  of 
them, for  presentation  to  the  Government  ofNew 
Jersey.  And  let  mc  rerriark  here  that  tbeGovern- 
ment  of  New  Jersej^  is  a  homogenous  govern- 
ment; the  three  branches  are  all  of  or>e  fai'h  and 
one  opinion,and  hence  I  name  her  in  preference 
to  the  Government  of  our  own  New  York. 

THE  APPEAL  TO   NEW  JERSEY. 
Resolved,  That  the  State  of  New   Je-sej-,    tLroi:^h 
her  State  Governroent,  he  respecful'y  r'  queered  to  i!,. 
terpose  in  otder  to  arrett  tbe  exietir  g  evil  -war: 

1.  By  inviting  tl:e  non-sJaveboldiiig  States  and  the 
loyal  Blavebolding  Statee— Delaware,  Marjland,  Kt-c- 
tuckv  a^id  Missouri— to  meet  in  coiivertion  in  Lou's- 
ville,  Ky  ,  on  the  —  day  ot  Febiuarj^  n^s.t. 

2.  By  reques'ing  the  permission  of  tte  PresideDE  of 
the  United  States  to  seed  Commisgioners  to  Virgiria, 
Nortnaod  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alahanja,  Florica, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  st.d  Teunos- 
eee,  to  invite  them  also  to  meet  in  like  naiioiif.l  con- 
vention.   And 

3.  Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  re- 
quested by  the  State  Government  ofK"evf  Jersey  to  df- 
clare  an  armistice  with  or  for  such  8  ate  or  States  as 
may  accept  this  call  for  a  natioLal  convei  tion. 

Resolved,  That  a  commiitee  be  createa  on  the  piirt 
of  this  Association  to  preseat  these  re^ioiutions  to  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  ant  to  urge 
upon  that  state,  that,  in  consideration  of  her  revolu- 
tionary history  and  patriotic  associations,  she  is  en- 
titled thus  to  lead  in  a  national  convention  for  tbe  rea- 
toration  of  the  Union  of  these  States. 

The  resolutions  were  greeted  with  a  torrent  ol 

cheers, and  it  was  asked  that  they  be  passed  upon 

immediately.      The  President  therefore  put  the 

question,  and  they  were  carried  unanimously. 
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LETTER    TO 

REV.    NATHANIEL    HALL, 


OF   DORCHESTER,   MAS»., 


BY   NAHUM   CAPEN, 


POLITICS    FROM    THE    PULPIT. 


It  is  nine  years  since  the  letter  of  Mr. 
japen  was  published,  and,  during  that  period, 
luch  has  happened  to  confirm  the  sotlnd- 
ess  of  his  views.  It  was  highly  commended 
y  eminent  men,  and  by  some  of  the  most 
istinguished  clergymen  of  the  country.  A 
arge  edition  was  published  for  distribution, 
jnd  it  was  reprinted  in  most  of  the  States. 
it  was  fii'st  published  in  the  Boston  Post, 
ieptember  24,  1855,  and  the  following  ex- 
■acts  are  from  the  editorial  introductory  :  — 

"  We  commend  to  our  readers  the  accom- 
lanying  letter  from  the  pen  of  Nahum  Capen, 
CsQ.,  on  the  subject  of  pohtics  and  the  pulpit, 
t  is  written  in  an  easy,  chaste  style,  and  dis- 
usses  the  question  in  a  spirit  so  calm  and 
p'hristiau-like,  that  the  worthy  clergyman,  to 
«rhom  the  letter  is  addressed,  will  be  the  last 
p  complain.     This  gentleman,  at  the  4th  of 
^uly  celebration  in  Dorchester,  when  Hon. 
Cdward  Everett  delivered  his  elegant  oration, 
3lt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  proffer  to  the   Throoe 
f  Grace  a  most  terrible  anti-compromise  abo-  , 
tion  prayer,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  well  ! 
[leant  but  ill-conceived  service  has  resulted  in  I 
he  good  of  eliciting  from  Mr.    Capen    this  ] 
>atriotic  letter."  ^  | 

"  The  correct  sentiment,  the  true  Christian  j 
pirit,  the  wise  philosophy,  the  pure  philan-  j 
bropy,  of  this  well-conceived  and  happily  ex-  j 
)ressed  letter,  present  a  system  of  religious  1 
sthics,  worthy  the  highest  and  clearest  order  t 


of  intellect.  Vf  e  are  glad  this  important  sub- 
ject has  received  the  attention  of  a  mind  so 
capable  of  grasping  and  elucidating  it,  and  so 
willing  to  speak  freely  and  justly  of  the  dutie."? 
due  from  and  to  clergymen  of  every  denomi- 
nation. Each  of  the  '  three  thousand  New 
England  clergpnen  '  might  study  it  with  ad- 
vantage." 

The  great  evil  of  political  preaching  still 
prevails  throughout  the  country,  and  many  of 
the  professed  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
are  among  the  most  violent  instigators  of  war. 
They  assmne  the  prerogatives  of  Deity,  in 
their  weakness  to  control  the  opinions  and  acts 
of  men  much  better  informed  than  themselves, 
and  they  often  bring  contempt  upon  their 
sacred  calling  and  upon  religion,  either  h^ 
their  ignorance  or  want  of  judgment.  They 
speak  arrogantly,  and  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Lordy  Such  fanatics  were  understood  by 
Cromwell.  One  of  them  asked  Cromwell, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to  what  place  a 
certain  fleet  was  destined.  He  instantly  re- 
plied, "  the  Lord  shall  know  !  thou  shalt  go 
with  it."  He  ordered  his  arrest,  and  sent  hira 
on  board.  They  also  speak  of  the  "  Lord's 
Cause'''  of  "  the  Lords  candidate,''  of 
"  the  Lord's  'party'''  as  if  any  portion  of 
"  poor  humanity  "  can  claim  the  special  favor 
of  God  in  the  ordinary  discussions  of  duty. 
One  might  be  justly  led  to  suppose  by  their 
languaoe  that  Divine  Providence  was  under 


their  special  control,  and  that  when  their 
oiiinions  or  predictions  proved  false,  the  stand- 
ard of  Truth  had  indeed  fallen.  Some  years 
ago,  a  writer  in  Ohio  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Liberator,  Boston,  challenging  the  Almighty 
G-od  of  the  universe  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  we  have  a  recent  example  in 
3Iassaehusetts  (see  Atlantic  Monthhj) ,  in  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  —  a  professor  of  Harvard 
College, —  whose  blasphemous  prayer  is  even 
commended  by  men  claiming  to  l)e  Christians. 
It  is  sufficient  to  quote,  without  com- 
ment :  — 

"  Lord,  strangle  this  monster  that  struggles  to  birth, 
Or  mock  us  no  more  with  Thy  kingdom  on  earth." 

^  This  spirit  was  signally  illustrated  by  a 
leading  Abolitionist,  when  he  exclaimed  that, 
"we  want  an  anti-slavery  constitution;  an 
anti-slavery  Bible  ;  an  anti-slavery  God." 

The  sad  fruits  of  such  fmaticism  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  gi'owing  indifference  to  the  ser- 
vice of  \h%  chui-ch;  in  declining  respect  for 
the   clergy ;  in   impious  and  iiTcverent  lan- 
guage, addressed  to  Deity ;  and  in  alarming 
tendencies  to  iiTeligiou  and  infidelity.     History 
is  full  of  instruction  upon  this  subject.     In 
1G52,  in  allusion  to  Cromwell's  victory  over 
the  Dutch,  Mr.   Peters  said,  ^'  The  business 
was  so  long  doubtful,  that  God  was  brought 
to  his  hums  and  hawes  which  way  he  should 
fiingthe  victory."     A  Scot's  clergyman,  of 
the  same  period,  thus  addressed  his  Maker  : 
"  To  be  free  with  you,  Lord,  we  have  done 
many  things  for  Thee  that  never  entered  into 
Thy   noddle  ;  and  yet    we  are  content  that 
Thou  take  all  the  glory."     Another,   speak- 
ing of  malig-nants,   asks,    "  Lord,  what  wilt 
Thou  do^  with    these   malignants  ?     I'll   tell 
Thee ;  e'en  take  them  up  by  the  heels,   and 
roast  them  in  the  chimney  of  hell.     Lord, 
take  the  pestle  of  thy  vengeance,  and    the 
mortar-piece   of    thy  wrath,    and   make   the 
brains   of   malignants   a   hodge-podge."     In 
1«j43,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in  his  prayer, 
asks,  "0,    Lord,    when   wilt   Thou  take  a 
chair  and  sit  among  the  House   of  Peers? 
When  wilt  Thou  vote  among  the  honorable 
Commons  V  "     It  was  this  spirit  of  unhallow- 
ed zeal  that  led  to  the  suppression  of  Chris- 
tianity in  France,  in  1794,  and  to  the  startling 
(locrce  which  was    voted    "  That    Death   u 
an  eternal  sleep/  "     When  man,  in  his  fren- 
Eiod  weakness,  assumes  to  govern  his  fellow- 
mortals  in  their  business  aflfairs,  in  tlie  name 
of  the  Lord,  he  becomes  so  blind  to  his  own 
errors  and  faikires,  that  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  doubt  Infinite  Wisdom,  even  the  existence 
of  God. 

It  was  stated  in  a  recent  Republican  paper, 


that  a  Universalist  clergyman,  who  had  alwaj 
preached  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvatioi 
expressed  his  confident  belief,  in  view  o! 
the  wickedness  of  Southern  men  in  the  prei 
ent  war,  that  "  hell  had  become  a  militar 
necessity,''  thus  beginning  to  doubt  his  chie 
axiom,  that  ''God  is  Love:'  We  migh 
cite  numerous  examples  of  this  kind,  but  thes 
must  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  W 
have  taken  examples  from  a  period  of  two  hui 
dred  years  ago  to  illustrate  principles  and  t 
show  that  human  nature  continues  unchanged 
Such  preaching  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  Taii] 
entable  consequences.  As  the  "  Lord', 
party,"  or  the  "  Lord's  candidate  "  is  fre 
quently  beaten  at  the  polls,  and,  as  politica  \ 
preachers  ly-e  frequently  compelled  to  modif  '' 
or  retract  absurd  statements  or  opinions  utterei 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  Lord's  ;iame,  it  i 
not  surprising  that  the  young,  the  women,  am 
confiding  men  connected  with  the  church 
should  become  indifferent  and  sceptical  in  re 
spect  to  all  teachings  proclaimed  in  the  nariii 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  frequently  asserted,  wit] 
utter  disregard  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  instruc 
tive  examples  of  Christ,  and  to  the  teaching! 
of  history,  that  slavery  is  not  a  political  sub 
ject!  when  the  great  fact  is  to  be  found 
everywhere  upon  record,  in  all  civilizec 
nations,  that  it  is  a  subject  solely  in  the  handi 
of  the  legislator,  for  legal  action  and  disposi- 
tion. But  of  what  use  are  facts,  to  a  self 
sufficient  fanatic  ! 

In  an  interesting  volume  of  Prof.  Christy. 
he  says,  in  his  Introduction,  '•  The  burden  of 
the   ecclesiastical   legislation   of    the   United 
States  on  slavery  has  been  based  upon  the 
theories  started  in  Great  Britain.     It  is  wellj 
therefore,  that  some  allusion  should  be  made' 
to  them  here.     The  principal  one,  as  aroued ,, 
by  Mr.  Buxton,  in  1823,  and  stated  by  Mr. '^ 
Canning,   is  as  follows:    "  2'he  continuance 
of  shivery  and  the  2>rincij)les  of  the  Christian 
religion,  are  incompatible:'     In  the   course 
of  the  debates,  Mr.  Canning  said,    "Relig- 
ion ought  to  control  the  acts  and  to  regulate , 
the  consciences  of  governments,  as  well°asin-'y 
dividuals ;  but  when  it  is  put  forward  to  serve 
a  political  purpose,    however  laudable,  it  i.- 
done,  I  think,  after  the  example  of  ill  times,/ 
and  I  cannot  but  remember  the  ill  objects  to '  ^ 
which,  in  those  times,  such  a  practice  was,!; 
applied.      .     .     .      If  it  be  mean:  that,  in  ,  ^■ 
the  Christian  religion,  tliere  is  a  special  denun-  1,^ 
elation  of  slavery ;  that  slavery  and  Christi-  \\l 
auity  cannot  exist  together  —  I  think  the  hon-  ;<, 
orable  gentleman  himself  must  admit  that  thj  /j 
proiKtsition  is  historically  false.     One  pe/]  || 
culiar  characteristic  of  the  Christian  dispensa-  i. " 


n  —  if  I  must  venture  in  this  place  upon 
eh  a  theme  —  is,  that  it  has  accommodated 
elf  to  all  states  of  society,  rather  than  that 
has  selected  any  particular  state  of  society, 
•  the  peculiar  exercise  of  its  influence.     If 
bas  added  lustre  to  the  sceptre  of  its  sover- 
m,  it  has  equally  been  the  consolation  of 
I  slave.     It  applies  to  all  ranks  of  life,   to 
.  conditions  of  men  ;  and  the  sufferings  of 
is  world  —  even  to  those  upon  whom  they 
ess  most  heavily  —  are  rendered  couipara- 
rely  indifferent  by  the  prospect  of  eouipen- 
tion  in  the  world  of  which  Christianity  aff  )rds 
e  assurance.     True,    it   certainly   is,    that 
bristiauity  generally  tends  to  elevate  -—  not  to 
■grade  — the  character  of  man ;  but  it  is  not 
Lie    in  the  specific   sense  conveyed  in  the 
inorable   gentleman's  resolution;    it  is  not 
LUE  that  there  is  that  in  the  Cluistian  religion 
bich  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  co-  ^ 
:ist  with  slavery  in  the  world.     Slavery  has 
;en  known  in  all  times  and  under  all  systems 
'religion,  whether  true  or  false."     Eminent 
en,  in  all  periods  of  Christianity,  have  es- 
:essed  similar  views. 

Edmund  Burke  uttered  the  following 
uthful  language:  "Politics  and  the  pulpit 
•e  terms  that  have  little  agreement.  No 
mnd  ought  to  he  heard  in  the  church  but  the 
■yice  of  heeding  charity.  The  cause  of  civil 
berty'  and  civil  government  gains  as  httle  as 
lat  of  rehgion,  by  this  confusion  of  duties, 
hose  who  quit  their  proper  character,  to  as- 
ime  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for 
16  o-reater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the  charac- 
3r  Ihey  have  and  of  the  character  they  as- 
iime.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world, 
fi  which  they  are  so  fondly  meddhng,  and  in- 
kperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on  which  they 
Tonounce  with  so  much  confidence,  they 
ave  nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  they 
xcite.  Surefy  the  church  is  a  place  where 
me  days  truce  ought  to  be  cdloioed  to  the 
Ussensions  and  animosities  of  mankind.^^ 

Jefferson,  in  a  long  letter  to  a  clergyman, 
;aid,  ''  I  supi>ose  that  there  is  not  an  instance 
)f  a  single  congregation  which  has  employed 
heir  preacher  for  the  mixed  purposes  of  lec- 
;uring  them  from  the  pulpit  on  chemistry, 
[>n  medicine,  on  law,  on  the  science  and  prin- 
biples  of  government,  or  in  anything  but  re- 
ligion, exclusively.  Whenever,  therefore, 
^preachers,  instead  of  a  lesson  in  religion,  put 
them  off  with  a  discourse  on  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem, on  chemical  affinities,  on  the  construction 
of  o-overnment,  on  the  characters  or  conduct 
;of  those  administering  it,  it  is  a  breach  of  con- 
■tract,  depriving  their  audience  of  the  kind  of 
^service  for  which  they  are  salaried,  and  giving  | 


them,  instead  of  it,  what  they  did  not  want, 
or,  if  wanted,  would  rather  seek  from  better 
som-ces  in  that  particular  art  or  science.  ^  In 
choosing  our  pastor,  we  look  to  his  religious 
qualifications,  without  inquiring  into  his  physi- 
cal or  political  dogQias  — with  which  we  moan 
*to  have  nothing  to  do."  .  .  •  "I  'io 
not  deny  that  a  congiegation  may,  if  they 
please,  agree  with  their  preacher  that  he  shall 
instruct  them  in  medicine,  also  inlaw,  or  poli- 
tics. Then,  lectures  in  these  from  the  pulpit, 
become  not  only  a  matter  of  right,  but  of 
duty  also.  But  this  must  be  with  the  consent 
of  every  individual ;  because  the  association 
being  voluntary,  the  mere  majority  has  no 
righrto  apply  the  contributions  of  the  minor- 
ity to  purposes  unspecified  in  the  agreement  of 
the  congregation." 

The  true  philosophy  of  religious  teaching  is 
plainly   indicated   by    Borert    II-O^l.      He 

says :  —  ,  •  , 

"  Christianity  was  subsequent  to  the  exist- 
ence and  creation  of  man,  It  is  an  institution 
intended  toimprove  and  ennoble  our  natui'e,  not 
by  subverting  its  constitution,  or  its  powers,  by 
giving  us  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  designs 
of  Providence,  and  opening  a  prospect  into 
eternity.  As  the  existence  of  man  is  pot  to 
be  dated  from  the  publication  of  Christianity, 
so  neither  is  that  order  of  thmgs  that  flows 
from  his  relation  to  the  present  world,  altered 
or  impaii«d  by  that  divme  system  of  religion. 
Man,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  not 
a  new  structure  erected  on  the  ruin  of  the  for- 
mer ;  he  may  rather  be  compared  to  an  ancient 
fabric,  restored  when  it  had  fallen  into  decay, 
and  beautified  afresh  by  the  hand  of  its  orig- 
inal founder.  Since  Christianity  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world,  he  has  continued  the 
same  kind  of  being  he  was  before ;  fills  the 
same  scale  in  the  order  of  existence,  _  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  same  propensities  and 
powers. 

"  In  short,  Christianity  is  not  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  principles  of  man;  but  an  insti- 
tution for  his  improvement.  Hence,  it  fol- 
lows, that  whatever  rights  ai-e  founded  on  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  cannot  be  dimin- 
ished or  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  re- 
vealed religian,  which  occupies  itself  entirely 
on  the  interests  of  a  future  world,  and  takes 
no  share  in  the  concerns  of  the  present  m  any 
other  light  than  as  it  is  a  state  of  preparation 
and  trial.  Christianity  is  a  discovery  of  a 
future  hfe.  and  acquaints  us  with  the  means 
by  which  its  happiness  may  be  secured ;  civil 
government  is  altogether  an  affair  of  the  pres- 
ent state,  and  is  no  more  than  a  provision  of 
human  skill,  designed  to  insure  freedom  and 


tranquillity  during  our  continuance  in  this 
temporary  stage  of  existence.  Between  in- 
stitutions so  different  in  their  nature  and  their 
object,  it  is  plain  no  real  opposition  can  sul3- 
sist ;  and,  if  ever  they  are  represented  in  this 
light,  nor  held  inconsistent  with  each  other,  it 
must  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  their  re- 
spective genius  and  functions. 


Our  relations  to  this  world  demand  tl' 
existence  of  civil  government;  our  relatio- 
to  the  future  renders  us  dependent  on  the  a 
of  the  Christian  institution ;  so  that  in  reali 
there  is  no  kind  of  contrariety  between  ther 
but  each  may  continue  without  interference 
its  full  operation." 


LETTER 


Mt.  Ida,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  ) 
Sept.  8,  1855.       f 


My  dear  Sir,  —  In  asking  your  delib- 
erate consideration  of  thoughts,  respect- 
fully submitted  in  the  following  letter, 
with  regard  to  Politics  from  the  Pul- 
pit, which  have  been  suggested  and  elic- 
ited by  recent  events,  and  which  there  is 
no  present  occasion  to  recite,  no  doubt  is 
entertained  but  you  will  give  to  the  subject 
that  serious  and  candid  scrutiny  for  which 
your  established  habits  of  sincerity  have 
been  so  long  distinguished. 

That  the  motives  which  originated  this 
Communication  may  not  be  misunderstood, 
nor  misconstrued,  I  beg  leave  to  speak  of 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  minis- 
terial calling,  and  while  all  who  concur 
with  me  in  opinion,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  claim  for  it  a  considerate  protection, 
they  would  not  divest  it  of  its  high  and 
sacred  character,  nor  derogate  from  its 
prerogatives  of  independence. 

They  believe  that  the  servants  of  Christ 
should  imitate  his  examples  —  by  teaching 
the  great  and  sublime  truths  of  Christian- 
ity to  all  people  of  different  origin,  minds, 
habits,  culture,  opinions,  and  under  the 
varying  circumstances  of  civilization,  gov- 
ernment, freedom,  education,  prosperity, 
adversity,  goodness,  crime,  peace,  war,  or 
revolution.  Christianity  is  a  system  of 
duty  for  the  guidance  of  men  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  life,  whether  public  or 
,  private,  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  not  a 
'  system  for  the  conformity  of  opinions  on 
.  any  subject,  except  it  be  on  those  funda- 
mental principles  recognized  by  all  Chris- 
tian denominations,  and  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  attributes  of  Deity. 

The  Christian  teacher  cannot  create  the 
'Conscience  of  the  individual,  nor  command 
the  adoption  of  opinions  —  the  reasonable- 
ness of  which  he  cannot  see,  nor  the  mani- 


festation of  sentiments,  the  reality  of  whic 
he  cannot  feel. 

The  most  that  he  can  hope  to  accoii 
plish,  is  to  exercise  and  keep  alive  th 
conscience  to  all  that  belongs  to  integrit 
and  justice,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  dut 
in  the  adoption  of  opinions  deliberate! 
formed,  and  to  insist  upon  a  practice  tha 
shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  declared  wil 
of  God,  and  those  laws  and  constitution 
of  men  which,  according  to  their  best  judg 
ment  and  knowledge,  from  time  to  time 
are  ordained  by  general  consent  for  th* 
common  good  of  society.  As  he  canno 
divest  the  individual  of  his  moral  respon 
sibility,  he  can  claim  no  right  to  dictate 
opinions  for  his  adoption  which  his  en- 
lightened judgment  does  not  approve. 

He  is  the  teacher  of  duty  to  the  richi 
and  to  the  poor,  without  the  authority  of 
controlling  the  property  of  either ;    he  is 
the    religious    adviser  of   the   young   and 
aged,  but  not  their  political  guardian ;  hej 
is  the  appointed  exhorter  of  the  reckless; 
and  the  wicked,  but  not  their  governor  nori' 
keeper;  he  is  the  chosen  consoler  of  the 
afflicted  and  dying,  but  not  their  judge ;  he  ' 
should  be  the  counsellor  of  statesmen  of  all ' 
parties,  but  not  the  offensive  parti zan  of 
any ;  he  should  be  the  spiritual  and  inde- 
pendent adviser  of  the  magistrate,  in  the 
numerous  positions  of  authority  and  official  I 
duty,  but  not  the  controlling  gatherer  of  ' 
his  knowledge,  the  responsible  agent  of  his 
power,  the  director  of  his  opinions,  nor  the ,' 
arbiter   of  his  acts.      He  should  give   to 
the  legislator  the  inspiring  benefit  of  his 
prayers,  encourage  in  him  an  honest  zeal 
for  investigation,  increase  in  him  the  love 
of  truth,  the  sentiment  of  self-respect  and 
duty,  and  leave  him  to  act  according  to  the 
judgment  which  he  deliberately  forms  by 
the  help  of  so  many  Christian  aids.     He  is 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  all  men,  of  all 


jitions ;  the  guardian  of  souls  exposed  to 
|mptation,  .against  the  dangers  of  sin  in 
p  hideous  variety,  against  oppression  in 
iolation  of  law,  the  promoter  of  peace  ac- 
brding  to  law,  the  encourager  of  duty  in 
asons  of  danger ;  but  he  is  invested  with 
)  authority  by  his  Divine  Master  to  as- 
ime  the  prerogatives  of  private  judgment, 
)r  to  denounce  his  fellow-sinners  for  non- 
>ncurrence  in  matters  of  opinion  on  sub- 
cts  in  regard  to  which  the  good  and  the 
)le  of  the  entire  community  are  divided, 
id  where  the  cause  of  truth  demands  a 
jrfect  freedom,  exempted  from  all  party 
id  sectarian  dictation. 
What  air  and  light  are  to  the  body, 
hristianity  is  to  the  soul ;  it  constitutes 
le  indispensable  elements  of  healthful 
•owth  and  spiritual  existence.  It  enno- 
es  the  motives  to  lofty  endeavor,  it  en- 
)urages  endeavor  according  to  the  stern 
quisitions  of  integrity ;  it  enlivens  the 
Fections,  but  it  does  not  seek  to  control 
leir  application ;  it  creates  a  thirst  for 
powledge,  and  engenders  a  love  for  truth 
f.  the  man,  the  woman,  and  the  child  of 
very  condition,  and  in  every  pursuit  of 
^e,  but  it  leaves  each  to  choose  his  path, 
ad  to  walk  his  way,  according  to  his  con- 
ience  and  his  knowledge.  It  is  a  mis- 
on  above  and  beyond  the  temporary  ex- 
edients  and  excitements  incident  to  the 
iormy  conflicts  of  opinion.  Its  guiding 
and  should  not  be  obscured  by  the  clouds 
f  passion  nor  stiffened  by  the  hand  of 

otry,  but  it  should  be  seen  pointing 
.pward  to  the  serener  atmosphere  of  a  con- 
dent  hope,  an  abiding  faith,  a  practical 
jharity.  It  is  a  mission  to  the  world  in  its 
iversity,  and  its  most  glorious  themes  are 
bose  which  invest  the  spirit  of  controversy 
rith  a  dignified  forbearance,  and  the  power 
f  knowledge  with  the  sublime  beauty  of 
aeekness. 

In  protesting,  as  an  humble  citizen, 
.gainst  the  practice  of  introducing  politi- 
cal topics  into  the  pulpit,  with  a  party 
Ipirit,  —  a  practice  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
fretted  too  much  prevails  for  the  best  good 
[f  the  mission  of  religious  instruction,  —  I 
|)eg  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  to 
lisclaim  all  purposes  tending  to  narrow  the 
sphere  of  the  Christian  minister,  or  to 
essen  the  means  of  his  usefulness.  On 
he  contrary,  most  with  whom  I  have  ex- 
changed opinions  upon  the  subject,  are 
ieeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
mlarging  the  sphere  of  his  mission  —  in- 
vesting it  with  a  higher  character,  loftier 


aims,  holier  aspirations,  and  with  a  more 
extended  knowledge,  and  comprehensive 
views.  It  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  mission  to 
the  people  of  all  time,  however  divided  by 
sects  or  parties,  diffusing  that  spiritual  dig- 
nity and  benign  temper  of  Christ  among 
men,  whose  differences  of  thought  and 
habits  of  feeling  require  the  constant  re- 
production of  his  examples  of  love,  and 
the  repetition  of  his  lessons  of  wisdom. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  way  and  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  best  good  and  advancement 
of  the  dependent  races  of  men,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  enactments  of  government  in 
states  or  civilized  nations,  and  like  all 
other  subjects  relating  to  humanity,  and 
submitted  for  adjustment  to  the  human 
judgment  in  conventional  authority^  is  dif- 
ferently regarded  by  different  med.  Its 
regulation  or  removal  is  necessarily  a  busi- 
ness of  a  political  nature,  it  is  that  of  legis- 
lation, and  it  maybe  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  which  statesmen  are 
called  upon  to  solve.  It  is  more  a  question 
of  time,  method,  and  means,  than  of  prin- 
ciple—  to  say  nothing  of  the  unjustifiable 
interference  of  citizens  who  assume  the 
visionary  right  to  aggravate  its  evils  with- 
out sharing  the  realities  of  its  burdens.  It 
has  been  discussed  by  the  learned,  the  good 
and  the  wise,  during  all  time,  and  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  continued  so  long  as  man  is 
subdivided  into  different  races  of  varying 
capacity  and  condition,  so  long  as  man  con- 
tinues to  be  a  being  of  progress.  The  pro- 
cess of  Christian  civilization  is  to  be  seen 
in  periods  of  centuries,  which  are  but  mo- 
ments to  infinity,  and  the  reverential  stu- 
dent will  not  fail  to  find,  in  the  historical 
lessons  of  Providence,  that  the  same 
Almighty  power  that  numbers  and  guards 
the  sparrow  in  its  flight  and  fall,  no  less 
protects  and  controls,  during  all  the  transi- 
tions of  humanity,  his  image  in  man.  He 
will  flnd  that  races  and  nations  are  advanced 
and  elevated  according  to  eternal  laws,  and 
by  the  unchangeable  instrumentalities  of  in- 
finite wisdom.  He  who  studies  and  regards 
most  those  laws  and  means  most  conforms 
to  the  will  of  Him  whose  omniscience  per- 
vades eternity. 

The  discussion  of  slavery  in  this  country 
has  been  so  long  and  so  impressively  iden- 
tified with  fanaticism,  impracticable  meas- 
ures of  philanthropy,  with  the  abrupt  and 
revolting  language  of  party  and  of  im- 
patient ignorance  ;  with  a  morbid  and  sick- 
ening despondency  -^  that  would  substitut-e 
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days  of  fasting  and  of  mourning  for  those 
of  national  rejoicing,  bepause  a  greater 
blessing  was  yet  to  be  achieved ;  with  reck- 
less and  culpable  denunciations  against  law 
and  the  authority  of  government,  and  even 
with  the  desperate  and  malevolent  breath- 
ings of  treason  against  our  beloved  Union ; 
with  impious  declamations  against  the  Bible 
and  the  church ;  that  it  is  difficult,  nay,  al- 
most impossible,  to  divest  it  of  its  unholy 
associations,  or  to  introduce  it  into  the  pul- 
pit, with  its  correlative  topics,  without  excit- 
ing anew  all  those  extreme  manifestations 
of  indignation  and  disgust  to  which  an 
oflFended  patriotism  is  sure  to  give  expres- 
sion, and  seldom  attempts  to  disguise  or  to 
conceal. 

Fanaticism  is  excessive  zeal.  It  has  its 
providential  mission,  — but  like  that  of  the 
whirlwind,  it  has  no  inherent  self-directing 
power.  Its  tract  is  ever  characterized  by 
the  plunges  of  impatient  haste  and  ill- 
timed  violence.  It  demands  a  greater  but 
an  impracticable  good.  It  is  earnest  in 
prayer  and  rapid  in  thought,  but  indifferent 
to  knowledge  and  blind  to  judgment.  It 
waits  for  no  season,  listens  to  no  warning, 
and  cares  for  no  consequences.  It  invok- 
ingly  holds  up  an  abstract  truth,  detached 
from  the  practical  conditions  of  society, 
and  demands  its  instant  adoption  and  im- 
possible practice.  It  is  prolific  in  its  prop- 
osittons,  and  it  always  assumes  that  their 
nature  is  imperative,  urgent,  and  holy,  that 
their  importance  is  paramount  and  unques- 
tionable. They  are  rapidly  and  incessantly 
multiplied  and  force'd  upon  the  individual, 
the  family,  the  school,  the  town,  the  state, 
the  nation,  and  the  pulpit.  All  need  to  be 
guarded  with  an  unsleeping  vigilance,  but 
no  place  more  sacredly  than  the  Christian 
pulpit. 

All  men  confess  a  desire  to  lessen  slavery 
and  to  increase  freedom  ;  to  check  the  prev- 
alence of  evil  and  to  promote  the  sway  of 
good  ;  to  withstand  temptations  to  sin,  and 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  duty  ;  to  advance 
truth  and  to  suppress  error;  but  they  may  ■ 
honestly  and  intelligently  differ  with  regard 
to  the  best  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  ends  so  momentous  to  man  —  so  accept- 
able to  God, 

The  Christian  minister,  standing  as  he 
does,  the  professed  servant  of  Divinity  — 
commissioned  by  society  to  promulgate 
eternal  truths  revealed  by  God,  and  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  humanity; 
to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master 
by  examples  of  loyalty,  to  civil  government ; 


of  fidelity  to  public  and  private  trusts;  oi' 
dignity  and  impartiality  in  the  manner  oi, 
presenting  his  convictions  of  truth  and  adi 
justing  differences  of  opinion;  of  chaiit^* 
in  speaking  of  the  weaknesses  and  ignu 
ranee  of  men ;  of  sublime  simplicity  ii 
making  known  the  will  of  the  Father,  —  i; 
placed  in  fearful  relations  of  responsibility; 
to  God  and  to  the  world,  —  whenever  h(i 
presents  himself  as  a  teacher  on  subjects; 
not  specially  taught  by  his  Divine  Master  j 
and  which,  to  be  truthfully  set  forth,  rej 
quire  vast  research,  long  and  careful  study 
patient  and  practical  inquiry,  diversifiec 
observation,  test  comparisons,  resulting 
verifications,  and  a  profound  self-distrust 
To  assume  to  be  the  teacher  of  men  in  th( 
practical  or  experimental  details  and  com 
plications  of  government  or  of  science,  ii 
to  imply  a  consciousness  of  knowledge  su 
perior  to  that  of  the  statesman  and  philoso 
pher,  and  to  claim  them  as  his  pupils 
That  he  can  do  much,  in  the  proper  dis 
cussion  of  all  great  topics,  to  inspire  th(j 
lovers  of  truth  with  a  spirit  of  duty ;  iii 
acquiring  knowledge  divested  of  pride  an(| 
prejudice ;  by  examples  of  thorough  in- 
quiry, comprehensive  views,  conciliator} 
manners,  and  of  forbearance  and  magnanim- 
ity, and  by  a  spirit  of  enlightened  humil- 
ity which  should  ever  characterize  the  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  —  all  will  admit,  no  one 
will  deny.  But  who,  let  me  ask,  that  is 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  mortality,  will 
deliberately  assume,  in  addition  to  the  great 
task  of  his  Christian  mission,  the  awful  and 
immeasurable  responsibility  of  teaching  so 
much,  in  a  life  so  brief,  and  with  means  so 
small  ? 

Besides,  as  the  clergy  of  different  denom- 
inations represent  the  different  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  varying  parties  of  the 
nation,  what  would  constitute  a  safe  stand-. 
ard  of  conscience  for  one  to  adopt  would  be 
safe  for  all,  —  that  is,  each  for  himself  and 
710  one  for  others,  —  and  the  pulpit  would; 
be  sought,  controlled,  and  used  for  the  ex-i 
citing  and  temporary  discussions  of  the 
times,  and  the  church  would  become  the> 
place  for  the  manifestations  of  passion  and 
violence,  and  the  Sabbath  the  great  caucus 
day  of  the  land.  Religion  would  become 
but  another  name  for  politics,  and  piety  a 
cloak  for  cunning.  The  floating  errors  of 
party,  the  falsehoods  of  designing  and  un- 
principled politicians,  —  always  assuming 
the  attractive  garb  of  truth  for  deceptive 
purposes,  —  would  be  more  or  less  received 
and    honestly   adopted   by   the   credulous 


eacher,  and  sermons  based  upon  decep- 
)n,  and  prayers  upon  error,  would  soon 
■evail  and  degrade  the  professed  disciples 
'  Christ  to  the  common  level  of  vulgar 
rife,  and  subject  them  and  their  mission 
'  the  contempt  of  considerate  men,  and 
>scure  the  fair  beauties  of  Christianity  by 
e  unsightly  deformities  of  sin. 

The  true  conscience  deeply  scrutinizes 
self,  and  employs  an  enlightened  judg- 
ent  to  guard  against  the  mistakes  of  igno- 
ince,  the  impositions  of  the  sinful,  and  the 
isumptions  of  will. 

The  Christian  teacher  is  protected  by 
w  in  his  position  as  the  dispenser  of  truth, 
id  as  he  cannot  be  answered  by  the  dis- 
intients  of  his  congregation  in  respect  to 
ie  possible  fallacy  of  his  views,  nor  be 
t)rrected  if  he  communicates  the  false- 
bods  of  others  as  truths  to  be  adopted^  he 
i-norantly  becomes,  for  a  time  at  least,  a 
tost  dangerous  though  unintentional  agent 
f  the  wicked,  and  inflicts  upon  his  confid- 
ig  and  uninformed  hearers,  and  upon^  so- 
iety,  a  wound  that  irritates  and  mortifies 
ke  commendable  pride  of  the  hearer  and 
tssens  his  respect  for  the  preacher. 
I  Let  the  great  aim  of  the  clergy  be  rather 
b  influence  men  to  become  Christian  citi- 
tns,  and  they  will  do  a.  thousand  times 
ftore  for  the  safety  of  their  government, 
br  the  advancement  of  humanity,  and  for 
fie  permanent  sympathy  for  the_  oppressed 
very  where,  than  by  actively  uniting  them- 
elves  with  the  brief,  fierce,  and  fluctuating 
truggles  of  party. 

If;  indeed,  they  are  actuated  by  an  irre- 
istil3le  sense  of  duty  to  participate  in  those 
iiovements  which  are  connected  with  the 
egislation  of  their  country,  and  desire  to 
uake  known  facts  and  opinions  not  com- 
nunicated  by  others,  the  way  is  open  at  all 
•imes  and  everywhere,  —  and  they  may 
[lave  opportunities  to  say  more,  and  to  do 
nore,  and  to  present  their  views  to  larger 
lumbers,  on  special  occasions,  or  by  speak- 
ng  at  political  meetings,  —  than  they  can 
possibly  accomplish  in  the  pulpit  and  with- 
in the  hallowed  circle  of  the  Christian 
church. 

The  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  should 
be  sacredly  protected  against  the  breathings 
of  angry  disputation,  the  discordant  lan- 
guage of  party  violence,  and  the  wild  in- 
vective of  passion  —  the  invariable  and 
legitimate  fruits  of  political  preaching  to  a 
congregation  where  members  of  the  difi"er- 
ent  parties  are  associated  for  religious  wor- 
ship'    The    Christian     soul     demands    at 


church  a  quiet  atmosphere,  the  cheerful 
serenity  of  a  peaceful  trust,  the  impressive 
associations  of  grandeur  consistent  with 
prayer,  a  dignity  becoming  the  sublime 
spirit  of  truth,  a  gladsome  temper  that 
harmonizes  with  the  Christian's  hope,  the 
exalting  hymn,  and  the  joyous  anthem. 

On  all  subjects  of  magnitude  the  great 
and  the  good,  the  learned  and  the  wise,  the 
pure  and  the  holy,  in  all  ages,  have  failed 
to  unite  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  plans  for 
the  advancement  of  the  great  catise  of 
truth.  The  clergy,  in  common  with  all 
men,  and  with  no  special  nor  supernatural 
exemption  from  sin  or  error,  have  not  either 
practically  nor  theoretically  been  able  to 
harmonize  even  their  own  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and 
they  profess  to  realize  an  inward  sense  of 
o-lory  on  account  of  their  diflerences ;  and 
while  no  one  would  presume  to  arraign 
them  for  their  diversity  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  means  of  progress  and 
course  of  duty,  it  cannot  be  claimed,  with 
any  show  of  meekness  or  Christian  pro- 
priety, that  they  are  authorized  to  require  a 
conformity  in  others  which  they  are  unable 
to  secure  among  themselves. 

This  communication  was  substantially 
prepared  for  signatures  of  such  members  of 
your  church  and  society  as  might  concur- 
with  the  views  expressed.  In  reviewing, 
however,  the  circumstances  and  the  motives 
which  led  me  to  write  it ;  in  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  several  highly  respected 
and  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  desired  to 
o:ive  the  letter  a  circulation  commensurate 
with  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
questions  involved  ;  in  wishing  to  avoid  all 
proselyting  anxiety,  or  seeming  solicitation, 
incompatible  with  a  confidence  in  principle, 
which  is  above  and  superior  to  the  convic- 
tion of  mere  verbal  persuasion,  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  unrestrained  exchanges  of  opinion  upon 
the  subject, — I  have  asked  the  written 
committal  of  no  one,  that  all  may  be  free 
deliberately  and  intelligently  to  form  their 
own  conclusions,  each  for  himself,  and 
without  embarrassment  of  any  supposed 
antagonism  between  individuals  either  of 
the  family  or  of  the  social  circle. 

I  have  written  with  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, from  which  no  American  citi- 
zen, however  humble,  should  feel  himself 
exempted.  I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to 
examine,  though  briefly,  those  serious  and 
delicate  relations  of  accountability,  which 
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no  member  of  a  Cliristian  community, 
however  imperfect,  should  seek  to  evade  or 
to  suppress.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
press myself  with  a  freedom  and  a  frank- 
ness alike  due  to  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  in  the  confidence  that 
you  will  appreciate  my  motives  as  you  may 
hope  to  have  others  appreciate  yours,  and 


will  regard  the  imperfect  suggestions  whic 
have  been  made  rather  with  a  view  to  pu 
lie  duty  than  with  any  feeling  of  person 
considerations  or  of  party  differences. 

I  have  the.  honor  to  be,  with  consider; 
tions  of  respect  and  true  regard,  your  mo; 
obedient  servant  and  friend. 


NAHUM    CAPEN. 

To  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


WATCHWORDS  FOR  PATRIOTS. 


Mottoes  for  the  Campaign,  selected  from  General  McOlellan's  Writings. 

The  true  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  upholding  th« 
laws  of  the  general  government.  —  Instructioiis  to  General  Bumside^  January  7,  1862. 

We  are  fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  power  of  our  national  gov 
ernment,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  order.  —  Instructions  U 
General  Halleclc^  November  11,  1861. 

You  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting ;  that  is- 
sue is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  full  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment over  all  portions  of  our  territory.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  7,  1861. 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  governmefit  by 
religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Nov.  7,  1861. 

Be  carefial  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the  breach  existing 
between  us  and  the  rebels.  — Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  12,  1861. 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious  arrests  on  mere 
suspicion.  —  Instructioris  to  General  Buell,  November  12,  1861. 

Say  as  little  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro.  —  Instru^tioiis  to  General  Burnside,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1862. 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  have 
willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  country. 
—  Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

Whatever  the  determination  of  the  government  may  be,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Avill  share  its  fate,  whatever  may  be  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  —  Let- 
ter to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  ten-itorial  organization  of 
States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  —  Letter  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  Julyl,  1862. 

In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  protected, 
subject  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations.  —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostilities  exist ;  and 
oatiis,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  re- 
ceived. —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862.  ' 

A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies.  —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  intrust  me  Avith  the  command  even  of  my  own  army,  I  simply  ask 
to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  tlie  field  of  battle.  —  Dispatch  to  Central  Halleck,  August 
30,  1862. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  direction  should  be  left  to  professional  sol- 
diers.—  General  McClellan's  Report . 

By  pursuing  the  political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
restoration  of  the  Union — a  re-union  by  which  the  rights  of  both  sections  shall  be  preserved, 
and  by  which  both  parties  shall  preserve  their  self-respect,  while  they  respect  each  other.  —  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  Report. 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  victory  which 
saved  the  nation  from  the  greatest  peril  it  had  then  undergone.  —  General  McClellan's  Report. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  struggle,  political  partizanship  should  be  merged  in  a  true 
and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  of  the  good  of  the  whole  country. —  General  McClel- 
lan's West  Point  Oration. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  — 

The  return  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
most  appreciate  that  I  make  for  the  kind- 
ness of  your  reception  (a  kindness  that  I 
shall  ever  gratefully  remember),  is  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
topics  that  belong  to  the  occasion.  None 
more  momentous  were  ever  submitted  to  a 
people.  They  involve  the  destiny  of  the 
nation.  Is  liberty  to  survive  ?  Is  our  na- 
tionality to  be  restored  ?  Is  our  form  of 
constitutional  government  to  be  preserved? 
These  are  the  great  issues  in  the  presi- 
dential canvass ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  I 
to  speak.     I  have  said   that  the 


propose 

issues  are  momentous.  They  involve  no 
mere  temporary  prosperity,  no  mere^  sus- 
pension of  general  and  private  happiness, 
no  mere  eclipse  of  national  power,  no  mere 
abeyance  of  national  existence;  but  our 
nation's  life  or  death  rests  upon  their  so- 
lution. (Applause.)  The  annals  of  time, 
since  history's  record  commenced,  furnish 
us  with  no  parallel.  A  people  but  recently 
among  if  not  the  happiest  on  the  globe, 
living  under  a  government  with  a  written 
constitution  containing,  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage, every  guaranty  for  individual  and 
social  freedom  that  a  sagacious  and  libertj^ 
loving  ancestry  could  devise,  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  more  gigantic  than  civ- 
ilized or  savage  man  ever  before  knew,  — 
with  hostile  armies  vaster  than  Xerxes 
marshalled, —  hearing,  in  almost  every  wind 


that  blows,  the  strife  of  the  battle-field,  the 
cheers  of  the  victors,  now  on  this  side,  and 
now  on  that ;  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  the 
agonies    of   the  wounded    (brothers    ail)  > 
feeling  the  tottering  condition  of  our  coun- 
try; its  ruin  at  times  apparently  imminent; 
hope,  even,  at  periods,  gone,  then  revived ;  ^ 
a  debt  already  fearful  in  amount,  and  daily  * 
increasing  at  a  more  fearful  rate,  threaten- 
ing that  last  calamity,  national  bankruptcy, 
we  are  now,  after  nearly  four  years  of  suf- 
fering and  solicitude,  called  on  to  consider 
whether  there  is  no  remedy.     Must  there 
be,  is  there  to  be,  another  like  four  years  ? 
("  No,  no  !  ")     And  if  there  is,  who  is  so 
mentally  obtuse,  or  so  blinded  by  partisan 
feeling,  as  not  to  see  that  political  chaos 
will  overtake  us,  and  freedom,  as  the  result 
in  all  human  probability,  be  forever  lost  ? 
(Applause.)     Glentlemen,  are  these  appre- 
hensions chimerical  or  well  founded  ?  What 
the  past  four  years  have  brought  us  to,  we 
know.    The  symbols  of  woe,  seen  in  almost 
every  household  in  the  land,  tell  us  what 
human  misery  they  have  produced.     The 
bones  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  the 
just  pride  of  our  country,  and  who  were 
but  lately  united  to  us  by  the   strongest 
ties  of  affection,  that  now  whiten  kiandreds 
of  battle-fields,  tell  us  of  fearful  slaughter. 
A  funded  debt  of  more  than  ^2,000,000,- 
000,  and  an  unfunded  one  of  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  many  millions  more,  tell  us  of  a 
land  mortgaged  to  an  amount  that  already 


shakes  the  nation's  credit,  and  fills  every 
reflecting  patriotic  mind  with  the  deepest 
solicitude. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  individual  mis- 
ery, this  dreadful  loss  of  life,  this  already 
crushing  amount  of  debt,  the  present  time, 
now  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  four  years, 
tells  us  that  the  Union,  so  dear  to  us,  con- 
tinues dissolved  ;  and  that  a  united  spirit 
of  hostility,  where  before  there  was  divis- 
ion, animates  our  brethren  of  the  rebellious 
States,  and  which,  if  another  like  four  years 
are  continued,  will  lead  them  to  prefer  an- 
nihilation to  a  return  to  their  original  alle- 
giance ;  to  prefer  death  to  submission,  if 
the  fate  designed  and  prepared  for  them 
by  the  policy,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
years  that  have  passed  is  to  be  theirs, —  a 
policy  which  leads  directly  to  the  loss  of 
all  their  property,  of  all  their  past  political 
freedom,  and  of  all  the  securities  for  both 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  to  whose 
fold  they  are  told  we  wish  them  to  return. 
Social  equality  with  their  former  slavey 
they  are  to  admit.  This  is  insisted  by  an 
influential,  and,  at  this  time,  a  controlling 
portion  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
slaves,  as  proposed  by  the  same  party,  are 
also  to  become  the  owners  of  the  land, 
leaving  to  the  white  men  and  women  only 
the  occupation  of  daily  laborers.  A  fate, 
ilike  this,  is  infinitely  worse  than  death. 
■Obvious  as  in  my  judgment  it  is,  that  the 
xebellion  was  in  the  beginning  without  jus- 
tification or  excuse  (and  I  am  sure  you  con- 
cur in  that  opinion),  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
-that  its  continuance  and  present  strength 
,  ;are  Taainly  to  be  referred  to  the  condition 
to  which  the  administration  has  reduced 
oiir  Southern  brethren,  and  the  still  worse 
condition  to  which  its  threatened  policy 
will  red.ace  them  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  that  policy  is  sure  to  be  adopted  if 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  reelected.  That  this  is  the 
:  conviction  of  a  large  part,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  a  decided  majority,  of  the  people 
of  the  loyal  States,  no  man,  who  properly 
estimates  their  intelligence,  or  regards  the 
signs  of  the  times,  can  doubt.  They  think, 
:  us  all  the  people  of  such  States,  including 
•  the  President  in  the  beginning,  thought, 
that  the  sole  purpose  to  be  attained,  and 
-  the  sole  authority  to  attain  it  under  the 
Constitution  by  force  of  arms,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  :  the  States  return- 
ing to  have  all  the  rights  that  they  before 


That  this  was  the  .view  of  the 
President,  and  of  the  Convention  by  whom 
he  was    originally  nominated,  is  past  all 


question.  One  of  the  resolutions  ot  tnal' 
body  was,  '•  That  the  maintenance  inviolate, 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially\ 
the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  controi 
its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  iti 
own  judgment  exclusively ^  is  essential  to 
that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric^ 
depends.  (Applause.)  And  we  denounce, 
the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the| 
soil  of  any  State,  under  any  pretext,  as  5 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes."  Nothing | 
can  be  plainer  than  the  meaning  of  this, 
resolution.  The  affirmance  of  the  "  right, 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  do- 
mestic institutions,"  refers,  and  can  alone 
refer,  to  the  right  to  retain  domestic  slave- 
ry. The  denuriciatioa  of  "the  lawless  in- 
vasion by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any 
State  "  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  case 
of  John  Brown's  invasion  of  Virginia.  ]Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  of  March,  1861^ 
inserted  this  resolution  at  length,  and  de- 
clared that  to  him  it  would  be  "  a  law ;  '* 
and  added,  "I  now  reiterate  these  senti- 
ments," and,  "  in  doing  so,  I  only  press 
upon  the  public  attention  the  most  concluA 
sive  evidence  of  ichich  the  case  is  suscejjtih7e,\ 
that  the  property,  peace^  ancl  security  of  no 
section  are  to  he  in  any  wise  endangered  ?>y] 
the  now  incoming  administration."  In  the 
same  state  paper  he  had  before  said,  quot- 
ing approvingly  from  one  of  his  own 
speeches,  "  I  have  no  purpose  directly  or 
indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  now  ex- 
ists ;"  and  subjoined,  "  I  believe  I  have  no 
lanful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  do  so." 

At  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered, 
South  Carolina  had  seceded.  Her  ordi- 
nance was  passed  on  the  20th  of  the  pre- 
ceding December,  and  several  other  states 
had  followed  her  example.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
therefore,  when  he  addressed  the  nation  in 
March,  1861,  and  announced  the  opinions 
I  have  given  in  his  own  words,  knew  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  resort  to  force  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  Union  within 
these  states.  To  "do  this  he  also  knew 
would  be  the  exercise  of  the  war  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution.     And  yet, 

•ith  that  fact  and  knowledge,  he  not  only 
isclaimed  all  purpose  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  states  where  it  existed,  but 
declared  that  he  had  "  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so."  (Applause.)  The  institution, 
therefore,  of  slavery,  he,  and  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  him,  proclaimed  it  to 


be,  "  especially  the  right  of  each  state  to 
order  and  control/'  "  according  to  its  own 
judgment   exclusively/'       He    never   pre- 
tended at  that"  period  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  war  or  any  other  power  known  to  the 
Constitution,  he,  as  President,  had  a  right 
to  abolish  slavery.     His  present  opinion  in 
that  regard,  if  he  was  sincere  in  March, 
1861  (as  no  doubt  he  was),  is  manifestly 
an  after- thought,  ctr  rather  has  been  since, 
and  against  his  own  judgment,  forced  upon 
him  by  influences,  which,  unfortunately  for 
the   country,  he   was  too  feeble  to   resist. 
He  could  not,  to  use  his  own  reported  lan- 
guage  at  that  time,  afford  to  break  with 
•' the  Greeley  faction  ;  "  and  he  never  has 
liad  the  time  or  manliness  to  do  so  since, 
ilthough  at  one  time  he  apparently  thought 
':hat  the  safety  of  the  nation  required  it, 
(Laughter.)     These  gentlemen  constituted 
i  power  in  his   party.     They  are  men  of 
'.alents,  of  decided  will,  enthusiasts,  fanati- 
cal as   I  believe,  but  therefore  honest    on 
::he  subject  of   slavery;  and   their  united 
■brce,  Mr.  Lincoln's  feeble,  reed-like  firm- 
less  was  as  impotent  to  resist,  as  human 
irm  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  clouds.    He 
aw,  too,  in  the  future,  the  prize  of  a  con- 
inuing  presidency.     ("  That's  it.")      He 
ioubtless  saw.  or  thought  he  saw,  as  he 
hould  resist  or  submit  to  their  importuni- 
ies,  its  possession  or  its  loss,  and  unable  to 
aise  himself  to  the  elevation  of  consider- 
ng  duty  performed  as  the  only  foundation 
br  an   honest  fame,   he   surrendered   the 
conviction  which  he  had  before  so  recently 
lolemnly  announced,  and  agreed  to  attempt, 
ind  did   attempt,  not  only  indirectly,  but 
lirectly,    ^'  to   interfere    with    the    institu- 
ion,"  in  spite  of  his  prior  solemn  declara- 
iou  that  he  had  "no  lawful  right  to  do 
0."     "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation"  is  an 
JQVOcation  so  vital  to  man's  safety  as  to 
iave  been  especially  suggested  by  Heaven 
tself.      The    temptation  of  ambition    has 
ften  led  its  victim  to  slaughter  hecatombs 
f  his  race.     It  caused  Napoleon  to  wade 
trough  blood  and  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
nd  the  subjection  of  all  surrounding  na- 
ions,  until  under  the  retributive  justice  of 
Tod,  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  visited  upon 
inning  and  erring  man,  he  died  an  exile 
nd  in  wretchedness  on  a  bleak  and  barren 
pland  of  the  ocean.    And,  to  compare  great 
hings  with  small  (laughter),  it  has  induced 
Ir.  Lincoln  to  abandon  his  often  recorded 
pinions,  with  the  hope  to  attain  thereby 
nother  lease  of  power ;  but  for  our  salva- 
ion  the  same  retributive  justice  is  above 


us,  destined  in  its  own  good  time,  and  that 
we  trust  is  near  at  hand,  to  send  him  to  his 
home  in  Springfield,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man.  (Cheers.)  I  say  he  has  changed 
his  policy  —  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
opinion  of  his  power.  But  this  was  not  ^ 
done  at  once.  In  the  interval,  he  often  '^, 
repeated  and  reiterated  the  views  of  his 
inaugural.  It  would  detain  you  too  long 
to  specify  each  instance.  A  few  will  be 
sufficient. 

1.  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  the 
6th  of  March,  1862,  known  as  his  compen- 
sation message,  after  recommending  to  that 
body  that  they  should  pass  a  resolution  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with 
the  States  by  means  of  pecuniary  aid  in 
effecting  the  gradual  abolishment  of  sla- 
very, he  expressly  disavows  for  the  Govern- 
ment any  authority  over  the  subject,  ex- 
cept with  State  assent.  His  language  is, 
that  his  proposition  "  sets  up  no  claim  of  a 
right  by  federal  authority  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  State  limits,  referring,  as  it 
does,  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject 
in  each  case  to  the  State  and  its  people  im- 
mediately interested.     (Applause.) 

2.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of 
August,  '61,  emancipated  only  the  slaves 
of  rebels  employed  in  the  rebellion,  and 
submitted  the  decision  of  such  cases  exclu- 
sively to  the  courts.  Major-General  Fre- 
mont, on  the  30th  of  that  month,  he  being 
then  in  command  in  Missouri,  by  proclama- 
tion, declared  free  all  the  slaves  within  the 
state.  This,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his 
knowledge,  he  disapproved  ;  and  declared  it, 
in  a  formal  order  of  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  be  void  as  far  as  it  transcended  the 
provision  of  the  act  of  Congress.  And  in 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Holt  to  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  22d  of  the  month,  that  gen- 
tleman, being  alarmed  for  the  effect  of 
Fremont's  order,  states  that  "  the  act  of 
Congress  was  believed  to  embody  the  con- 
servative policy  of  your  administration." 
This  statement  Mr.  Lincoln  never  denied. 

3.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1862,  Major- 
General  Huntei-,  military  commander  of  the 
department  of  the  South,  embracing  Georgia. 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  by  an  order  of 

jihat  date,  declared  all  slaves  within  such 
T^tates  free.  On  the  19th  of  the  month,  even 
before  he  was  officially  advised  of  the  meas- 
ure, Mr.  Lincoln,  by  proclamation,  declared 
the  same,  "whether  genuine  or  false.'  to  be 
"altogether  void."  In  neither  of  these  in- 
stances is  there  the  shghtest  intimation  of  a 
change  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Lincoln  either  on 


the  question  of  policy  or  of  power.  As  to 
both,  as  far  as  we  knew  then,  or  know  now, 
if  we  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  in  his 
frankness  and  sincerity,  he  tben  entertained 
the  same  opinion  that  he  announced  in  his  in- 
augural.    (Applause.) 

4.  But  tlie  evidence  of  this  does  not  stop 
here.  Congress  and  the  President  declared 
their  views  of  policy  and  power.  On  the 
22d  of  July,  1862,  Mr.  Crittenden  proposed, 
in  the  House  of  Kepretcntatives,  a  resolution, 
which,  after  truly  stating  that  the  war  was 
**  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunion ist s  " 
of  the  Southern  States,  declared  that  it  ''is 
not  waged  on  (our)  part  in  any  spirit  of  o|> 
pression  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or 
subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  the  established 
institution  of  these  States  (the  seceded),  but 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  several 
States  unimpaired  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these 
objects  are  accompHshed  the  war  ought  to 
cease.  (Cheers.)  In  the  House  only  two 
votes  were  cast  against  it,  and  in  the  Senate 
but  one  Republican  vote,  and  it  was  at  once, 
and  without  hesitation,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. No  pretence  here  suggested  that  sla- 
very was  to  be  abolished,  or  that  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  regard  to  it  were  to  be 
interfered  with.  On  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  carry  on  the  war  then  raging,  as 
long,  and  only  as  long,  as  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  "  defe^id  and  mamtain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution  ;"  and  that,  the  Union 
restored,  "  all  the  rights  of  the  several 
States "  would  remain  unimpahed.  This 
conservative  and  constitutional  policy  was, 
soon  after,  and  almost  fatally,  not  only  aban- 
doned, but  totally'  reversed.  Emancipation 
proclamations,  under  a  claim  of  executive  war 
power  —  tlie  first  on  the  2 2d  of  September,  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  second  on  the  1st  on 
the  succeeding  January  —  were  put  forth. 
In  the  last,  all  slaves  in  certain  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  were  declared  free  ;  whether 
the  territory  or  the  slaves  should  fall  within 
the  military  occupation  of  the  United  States 
or  not  :  thus  totally  disregarding  his  declara- 
tions as  to  his  want  of  ]x»wer,  made  at  the  very 
moment  of  taking  his  official  oath.  Forgetting 
that  oath  and  his  then  solemnly  announced 
opinion,  he  now  avers  his  sincere  belief  to  b^ 
that  the  measure  referred  to  was  "  warranted 
1  y  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity.'" 
Military  necessity!  (Laughter.)  What 
ix)wer,  as  cunstrued  by  the  President  and  by 
some  of  his  generals,  does  it  not  comprise  ? 
What  restraints  upon  executive  power  does  it 


not  remove?     How  absolutely  does  it  beoon, 
its  own  sole  restraint  ?     How  peifectly  does 
vest  in  the  President  all  authority,  executiv 
legislative,  and  judicial?     Its  only  limitati(! 
is  the  uecessitj'  out  of  which  it  springs,  ai 
the  sole  judge  uf  that  necessity  is  the  Pre:! 
dent.     How  alarming  and  how  palpably  ai 
surd  is  the  doctrine  I  and  yet  it  is  upon  th^' 
and  upon  that  alone,  that  the  President  resi 
his  proclamations  of  September  and  Januar] 
See  the  outrageous  results  to  which  it  lead 
The  President  thinks  that  the  rebellion  cann 
be  suppressed,  if  Congress  ispern^itted  to  i 
terfere.     He  thinks  it  cannot  be  done  if  coui 
or  judges,  though  acting  under  the  authori 
of  law,  are  suffered  to  intervene  then'  functior 
It  being  his  sworn  duty  to  suppress  the  reb« 
lion,  and  whatever  in  his  judgment  becom 
necessary  to   that   end  constitutes  a  case 
mihtary  necessity.     He    disperses    Congret 
closes  courts,  imprisons  judges.     Who  is 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  this  doctrine  rests  < 
the    President's    unrestricted    and    absolu 
power  ;  and,  not  only  as  concerns  the  genei 
Government,  but  those  of  the    States,  trai 
forms  him    from    an    officer,    with    careful 
limited  authority  delegated  by  the  Constit 
tion,  into  a  mere  autocrat?     The  States  elt! 
members  of  the   House   of  Representativ<i 
Senators  are  chosen  by  then*  legislatures, 
legislature,  loyal  in   an  executive  sense,  tb 
is.  friendly  to  the    President  —  the    mode 
constitutional  test  of  loyalty  —  must  be  chose 
The  executive  arm  may  be  palsied  by  differe 
results,   and  its  power  to  extinguish    the  : 
bellion    enfeebled,    if    not   destroyed.     Tl 
presents  a    case    of  militaiy  necessity.     T 
freedom  of  election,  therefore,  in  these  Stat 
must  be  assailed ;  soldiers  nmst  be  muster 
around  the  polls ;  no  vote  must  be  cast,  ai 
none    such   is  to  be  permitted,   but  for  tl 
President's   candidates ;  this,   as  we  know 
a  great  extent,  has  already  been  shameless 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Last  elections  in  Maf 
land  and  Keiftucky.      ("That's  so."     4 
plause.) 

The  legislatm'e  is  elected  ;  and  it  is  fe 
that  an  enemy  of  the  admiustration  wil 
chosen  senator :  this  must  be  prevented, 
the  members  cU-e  therefore  arrested,  or,  ui 
fear  of  imprisonment,  are  forced  to  vote  f 
the  President's  choice.  It  is  a  case  of  uft- 
tary  necessity.  The  press  criticises  "W^' 
frankness,  but  with  truth,  and  for  the  intew 
and  safety  of  the  co\nitry,  and  as  is  its  dut{. 
the  conduct  of  the  President.  This  tends,! 
jthinks,  to  weaken  and  embaii-ass  him. 
must  be  stopped  :  military  necessity  demaaf 
it ;  and  it  is  done.     Papers  are  suppre^a^* 
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|a«d  editors  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Minis- 
jters  of  the  gospel  pray  as  in  their  consciences 
[Shey  believe  to  be  right.  They  are  supposed 
thereby  to  weaken  the  President's  arm.  It  is 
i  case  of  military  necessity,  and  they  are  ar- 
rested, confined,  and  their  churches  closed  and 
landed  over  to  some  more  pliant  pastors. 
*'  Shame,  shame.")  These  are  no  mere  hy- 
^^thesis  —  no  mere  fancy  sketches.  We' 
inow  that  such  things  have  occurred  in  Mis- 
^iri,  Indii\na,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  New  York  ;  and  yet,  even  to 
question  the  leg-ality,  much  less  to  denounce 
Jiem  in  words  that  burn  —  a  patriotic,  almost 
i  holy  duty  —  is,  by  some  of  the  supporters 
j)f  the  President,  deemed  disloyal  (derisive 
aughtcr) ,  and  abuse  —  scurrilous  abuse  — 
|S  heaped  upon  all  who  have  had  the  manli- 
aess  to  do  so ;  and  who,  in  doing  so,  but 
paaintain  their  inherited  freedom.  No  war- 
rant for  such  a 'doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution ;  no  military  necessity  is  there 
paentioned  as  the  source  of  power,  or  mentioned 
^t  all ;  no  provision ,  except  in  relation  to  the 
^rit  of  habeas  corpus  (cheers),  is  there  to 
be  found  giving  the  authority  to  remove,  or  to 
pspend,  under  any  civcurastances  whatever, 
fbe  express  guaranties  which  it  contains  of 
personal  and  political  liberty.  State  sover- 
Dignty,  and  the  free<lom  of  religion  and  of  the 
press.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisere 
aave,  nevertheless,  discovered  what  no  man 
before  ever  dreamed  of.  that  there  exists,  as 
^n  independent  source  of  executive  power, 
Bither  in  the  Constitution  or  outside  of  it,  in 
the  time  of  war.  —  a  military  necessity  which 
gives  the  President,  as  long  as  such  neces- 
sity exists  —  and  of  its  continuance  he  is  to 
be  the  exclusive  judge  —  the  right  to  disre- 
gard and  extinguish  the  expressly  and  exclu- 
sdvely  delegated  powers  of  (Congress,  courts, 
and  judges :  the  reserved  rights  and  powers 
of  the  States,  the  guaranteed  privileges  of 
the  citizen,  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
press,  all,  all  are  to  succumb  to  executive 
power  in  time  of  war,  civil  or  national,  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity.  Wise  and  pa- 
triotic men  have  heretofore  filled  the  office  of 
jPrcsident,  and  have  been  cabinet  ministers. 
jDui-ing  the  long  interval  between  Washington 
iaud  Ml'.  Lincoln's  accession  to  power,  a  for- 
piidable  insurrection  and  two  foreign  wars 
occurred,  yet  no  one  ever  even  suggeste 
that  any  necessity  could  arise,  which  woul 
not  merely  be  ciunulative  of  |x>wer  in  the 
President,  but  inconsistent  with  and  de- 
structive of  those  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
lUK'nt.  and  of  the  secui'ities  of  individual  lib- 
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erty  which  it  contains.  (Applause.)  The 
first  article  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion proposed  by  Congress  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1789,  with  a  view  "  to  prevent  mis- 
construction or  abuse  of  its  powers,"  declares 
that  '•  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exorcise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
rights  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  petition  the  (xovernment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."  But  futile  the  provision,  if  the 
doctrines  of  the  present  day  are  to  bo  main- 
tained !  In  a  purer  period  of  the  RepubUc, 
however,  it  was  found  to  be  mo.st  potential. 
In.  1798  the  alien  and  sedition  law  was 
passed.  The  people  were  instautly  aroused, 
and  demanded,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  ef- 
fected, its  repeal.  The  Constitution  was  thus 
vindicated,  and  its  violation  rebuked  by  an 
almost  universal  public  opinion,  expressed 
thi'ough  a  free  ballot-box.  If,  in  that  day, 
Mr.  Adams  had  surrounded  one  voting  pre- 
cinct with  armed  soldiers,  and  there  had  been 
no  other  remedy  with  the  free  men  of  the 
time,  his  life  would  not  have  been  worth 
a  day's  purchase.  The  friends  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  that  age  never  believed  that 
there  could  be  any  security  for  its  continu- 
ance except  in  the  preservation  of  all  the 
guaranties  the  Constitution  contained,  and 
doul^less  supposed  that  no  further  attempt 
woula  be  made  to  ^-iolate  them.  How  mis- 
taken I  Military  necessity  had  not  then  as- 
serted its  function.  Years  ejapsed :  the 
people  and  the  States  enjoyed  perfect  freedom 
under  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration begins,  and  soon  afterw'ard  this  mon- 
strous and  t\Tannic  doctrine  is  announced, 
and  from  time  to  time  has  been  despotically 
enforced.  It  is  now  virtually  claimed  that 
the  amendment  referred  to  was  designed 
only  to  limit  congressional,  and  not  executive 
power.  It  is  true  that  Congress  is  the  de- 
partment alone  mentioned  in  it ;  but  it  was  be- 
cause neither  that  body  nor  the  people  even 
dreamed,  that  any  other  department  would  at- 
tempt to  exert  the  powers  prohibited.  (Ap- 
plause.) Had  a  suggestion  to  that  effect 
been  made  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been 
received  but  with  ridicule  or  contempt.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  yet  at  this  day,  under  the  pre- 
text of  military  nbcessity,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  sole  judge,  a  power  is  involved  to 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to  as- 
semble and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  done 
nearly  all  these  wrongs.      In  so  doing  it  is 
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hoped  that  he  has  not  beenhimself  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  trample  upon  tl>e  rights  of  the 
citizen,  but  has  merely  yielded  to  the  stronger 
will  of  others,  or  to  the  temptation  which,  for 
the  past  two  years,  he  has  evidently  had  be- 
fore him,  of  securing  a  re-election. 

In  the  former  days  of  the  Government,  when 
the  political  atmosphere  took  its  hue  from  the 
I  complexion  of  the  patriot  sages  of  the  Rev- 
lution,  when  love  of  country  and  of  free- 
dom were  the  animating  principles  of  every 
heart,  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  if  such 
a  pretension  and  such  conduct  had  been 
claimed  and  pursued  even  by  Washington 
(cheers)  (I  beg  pardon  of  his  memory  for 
the  supposition) ,  deeply  seated  as  he  was  in 
the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  it  would  have 
excited  a  feeling  of  indignation  thix)ughout  the 
land,  so  universal  and  so  strong  that  he  would 
have  lost  his  place  in  their  hearts,  and  would 
have  shaken  even  his  firmness  and  rendered 
his  re-election  impossible.  ConstitutionaHiS- 
erty  the  men  of  that  day  esteemed  so  price- 
less that  they  would  have  surrendered  Wash- 
ington rather  than  have  sanctioned  such  gross 
departures  from  it.  No  man  can  doubt  this 
who  is  familiar  with  their  history.'  But  to  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Lincoln's  course  in  regard  to  sla- 
very. Now  that  the  day  of  election  approach- 
es, he  goes  a  rifle-shot  even  beyond  the  meas- 
ures of  his  emancipation  proclamations.  In 
these  to  put  the  rebellion  down  by  means  of 
emancipation  was  his  sole  avowed  ol^ect. 
That  accomplished,  no  matter  when  or  by  what 
means,  the  military  necessity  ceasing,  slavery, 
except  so  far -as  it  might  be  then  effected,  was 
to  remain.  His  resort  to  the  measure,  as  de- 
clared in  his  final  proclamation,  was  solely,  as 
he  said,  because  he  esteemed  it  "a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  "  the 
rebellion.  That  object  attained,  emancipation 
was  to  terminate.  Nor  did  the  measure  em- 
brace all  of  the  seceded  States,  or  either  of 
the  loyal  slave  States.  Of  the  former,  part  of 
Louisiana,  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of 
West  Virginia  were  excepted.  With  the  re- 
bellion ended,  slavery  was  to  continue  in  these 
excepted  localities,  and  also  in  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Maryland.  But  now  what  are  we 
told  'i  Under  an  authority  which  Mr.  Grree- 
ley  sup|xjsed  was  amply  sufficient  he  agreed 
with  Messrs.  Clay  and  Holcomb  to  obtain  a 
permit  for  them  to  go  to  and  return  from 
Washington,  with  a  view  to  some  peace  nego- 
tiation. That  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  first  instance 
consented  to  grant  such  a  permit,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  believes  in  Mr.  Greeley's  veracity. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  on  the  8th  of  July 
last,  withdrew  his  consent  by  sending  to  that 


gentleman,  to  be  exhibited  to  Messrs.  Cla 
and  Holcomb,  a  withdrawal  of  his  consent  i 
the  rather  discourteous  and  offensive  form  C 
an  address,  "  To  whom  it  may  concern."     I 
this  paper  he  refuses  to  allow  those  gentk 
men,  or  any  other,  to  repair  to  Washington  i]  ■ 
order  to  negotiate  a  peace,  except  upon  a  prei 
liminary   understanding   and    condition  tha 
such  peace  is  not  only  to  embrace  ' '  the  mtegri  j 
tyof  the  whole  Union,"  but  "the  abandon' 
ment  of  slavery,",  and  that  the  negotiations  an 
to  come  "  by  an  authority  that  can  control  th« 
armies  now  at  war  with  the  United  S  tates . "   T( 
treat  of  peace,  even  to  speak  of  peace  with  i 
view  to  amicable  results,  with  or  to  any  par 
ties  from  the  seceded  States,  or  force  any  om' 
of  such  States,  is  here  declared  to  be  wholl} 
inadvisable,  and  is  directly  refused,  unless  i' 
is  first  stipulated,  that  in  every  one   of  sue! 
States  slavery  is  to  be  abandoned.  „•  He,  there- 
fore, virtually  proclaims   to  the    citizens    ol 
those  States,   "  I  know  you  have  had  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  among  you  —  some  of  you 
before,  and  all  of  you  continuously  since,  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  —  and  have  held  it 
1  unquestioned,      I    know    that    that    instru- 
j  ment  guarantees  it  to  you.     In  my  inaugural] 
!  message,  I  so   said.     I  there  declared  that 
j  what  is  known  as  the  fugitive  clause  in  the'. 
Constitution    '  was  intended   by    those    who 
I  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call 
j  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  intention  of  the  law-  ] 
j  .giver  is  the  law  :'  arid  that  I  was  about  to! 
i  take  an  oath  that  would  bind  me  to  enforce  it, 
I  and  that  I  intended  to  enforce  it.     Wheth- 
;  er  truly  or  not,  I  know  that  you  think  the 
I  institution    indispensable    to   your    industry 
;  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  domestic  life. 
^  I  know  that  the  most  of  you  are  at  war  with 
j  the  United  States  only  because  you  think  it 
j  in  danger.     It  is  also,   I  know,  true  that  I 
have  said  that  I  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  it :  and  it  is 
so  far  true,  that  I  have  done  so,  but  to  a  lim- 
ited  extent,  and  as  a  necessary  war  measure  ; 
and  have  even  expressed  a  doubt  whether  in  ' 
going  to  that  extent  I  have  not  transcended 
my  authority.     It  is  true  that  Congress  pro- 
claimed that  the  sole  design  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  was  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that,  that  accomplished, 
all  of  your  rights,  including  that  of  slavery, 
would  remain  to  you.     It  is  true  that  on  the 
ftd  of   August,    1862,   in  a  letter  to   Mr. 
Greeley,  I  declared  that  my  '  paramount  ob- 
ject was  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  not 
the  safety  or  destruction  of  slavery.     That  if 
I  could  save  the   Union  without  freeing  the 
slaves  I  would  do  it ;  that  if  I  could  save  it 


y  freeing  them  all,  I  would  do  it  ;  or  if  by 
■eeing  a  portion,  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
ould  do  that:  my  sole  purpose  being  to 
ive  the  Union,  irrespective  of  the  question 
t"  slavery.'  It  is  true  that  your  land  and 
line  is  filled  with  mourning;  that  your  fields 
ic  drenched  with  our  kindred  blood ;  that 
le  war  continues  to  be  a  frightful  drain  upon 
10  ic-^ources,' credit,  and  lives  of  both  see- 
on-.  It  is  true  that  the  vast  and  hon-id 
lectaele  of  fraternal  strife  we  are  exhibiting 
locks  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  world. 
•;  is  true  that  it  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
oth  sides  in  disregard  of  all  civilized  rules 
L  warfare.  All  these  things^  and  even  worse, 
know  to  be  true,  and  that  they  will  be  dread- 
illy  augmented,  to  our  mutual  ruin,  if  the 
rife  is  not  terminated  ;  yet  I  tell  you  that  I 
ill  not  even  listen  to  any  proposition  to  ter- 
linate  it  that  is  not  preceded  by  an  assent,  on 
our  part,  to  abandon  slavery." 

Was  ever  man  so  inconsistent  with  him- 
^If  ?  Was  there  ever,  in  any  war,  a  refusal 
treat  for  peace,  —  for  aiTCSting  the  shed- 
mg  of  blood  above  all,  the  shedding  of  blood 
y  brother  of  brother?  (Cheers.)  Under 
^l  these  circumstances,  could  there  be  a  refii- 
al  so  insane,  so  reckless,  so  inhuman,  so 
arbarous  ?  Thank  God,  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
ot  always  be  our  President !  Thank  God,  if 
re  are  now  true  to  ourselves,  his  lease  of 
'Ower  is  nearly  expired  !  Thank  God,  that  a 
hange  of  man  and  measures  seems  to  be 
ear  at  hand,  and  that,  that  occurring,  no  such 
nexampled,  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and 
arbarous  refusal  will  dishonor  the  Govern- 
aent.  Measures,  humane  and  constitutional, 
rill  then  be  adopted,  which,  to  the  vindication 
f  our  good  name,  will  soon  lead  to  a  restora- 
ion  of  the  Union,  to  the  gathering  together 
f  all  the  States  under  one  Government,  un- 
er  one  grand  political  edifice,  of  whose  arch 
.Pennsylvania  as  from  the  first  will  again  form 
he  "  Keystone."  She  has  recently  demon- 
trated  that  that  is  her  firm,  her  settled  pur- 
'lose.  We  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  unconsti- 
lUtional  condition  will  not  then  be  exacted  as 
In  indispensable  one  to  peace.  We  know 
Ibat  it  has  been  strongly  censured  by  many 
f  his  decided  supporters.  No  one  dislikes 
la  very  more  than  I  do.  No  one  would  re- 
oice  more  to  see  it  constitutionally. abolished. 
S^o  one  more  devoutly  wishes  to  see  the  whole 
)f  the  race  of  man  free.  (Applause.)  Nor 
s  any  one  more  persuaded  that  the  extinction 
)f  the  institution  would  result  advantageously 
0  all,  and  especially  white  men,  and  the  white 
nen  of  the  South.  But  I  am  not  authorized  ; 
ny  oath  frequently  taken  to  support  the  con- 


stitution tells  me  that  I  cannot  lend  my  aid 
toward  the  continuance  of  this  war,  until  the 
States  in  rebellion  consent  to  abandon  slavery, 
if  it  can  be  terminated  and  the  Union  restor- 
ed by  other  means.  I  would  have  slavery 
abolished  by  constitutional  amendment,  or  by 
State  action.  But  if  neither  is  done,  I  am 
glad  to  believe,  the  Union  restored,  that  the 
institution  cannot  for  many  years  longer  exist. 
The  present  war,  brought  on  through  the  am- 
bition and  the  arts  of  comparatively  a  very 
few  Southern  men,  aided  by  the  course  of  a 
few  Northern  men,  has  given  it  a  death-blow  — 
certainly  has  destroyed  forever  all  of  its  for- 
mer political  power.  Its  spread,  beyond  what 
will  be  its  limits  when  the  Union  is  restored, 
will  be  impossible.  Its  fate,  therefore,  is 
doomed.  Even  if  the  mild  but  powerful  in- 
fluence of  our  Christian  dispensation  shall  fail 
to  terminate  it,  a  conviction  which  must  soon 
fasten  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  South,  of 
the  superiority  of  free  over  slave  labor,  will 
lead  to  that  result.  Its  advocates  were  im- 
pressed with  the  opinion  that  the  world  was  so 
interested  in  the  peculiar  products  of  the 
South,  which  could  not  be  produced,  as  they 
asserted,  but  by  slave  labor,  that  however  it 
might  dislike  the  institution,  it  would  yield  its 
opinion  to  its  love  of  gain,  and  rush  at  once  to 
the  support  of  the  rebellion,  although  its  gov- 
ernment was  shamelessly  announced  to  have, 
for  its  very  corner-stone,  human  slavery.  Sad, 
indeed,  has  been  their  disappointment.  They 
are  yet  unrecognized.  Their  agents,  though 
assuming  the  part  of  ambassadors,  have  been 
seen  during  the  past  four  years,  hovering 
around  the  purlieus  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Cloud  in  vain ;  while  their  subordinates  have 
been  uselessly  seeking,  through  that  portion 
of  the  foreign  press  found  willing  to  barter 
conscience  for  gold,  to  bring  recognition  about : 
but  all  has  been  in  vain.  The  rebel  govern- 
ment still  stands  alone  among  the  family  of 
nations.  No  single  one,  small  or  great,  will 
admit  it  to  fellowship.  Cotton,  the  rebels 
find,  is  hot  king.  (Cheers.)  Nor  in  this  age 
of  the  world  can  mere  material  wealth  ever  be 
king.  Law,  order,  virtue,  duty  performed, 
oaths  observed,  manly  industry  and  enterprise, 
liberty,  and  the  inventive  genius  which  ever 
goes  hand  and  hand  with  her,  filling  the  land 
and  ocean  with  their  triumphs,  and  a  deter- 
mined resolution  of  a  people  to  stand  by  their 
nation's  honor  and  life  —  these  will  ever  be 
the  king  that  a  virtuous  and  Christian  world 
will  alone  recognize.     (Loud  cheering.) 

Gentlftmsn,  so  far  I  have  spoken  to  you 
of  the  ascertained  sad  results  of  3Ir.  Lincoln's 
presidency.      Let  us  now  see  what  counter- 
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vailing  benefits  have  attended  it.  What 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  —  the  object  declared  by  the  con- 
vention that  nominated  him,  by  Congress,  and 
by  himself,  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  war. 

Has  he  effected  the  return  to  the  Union  of 
a  single  State  ?  Not  one.  Has  he  acquired 
the  confidence  and  won  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  any  one  State,  or  even  part  of  a 
State?  ("No,  no.")  We  know  that  he 
has  not.  His  policy  made  that  impossible. 
Has  he  obtained  a  permanent  and  safe  foot- 
hold even  in  any  portion  of  any  single  State  'i 
Has  he  even  retained  possession  of  portions 
once  conquered  by  our  brave  army  and  navy  ? 
He  has  not.  To  our  dishonor  be  it  said,  he 
has  not.  Union  men,  strong  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  nation's  flag,  have  been  seen  to 
gather  around  it,  shedding  tears  of  joy  at  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  under  its  perma- 
nent protection, — have,  in  more  instances 
than  one,  been  left,  by  its  withdrawal  to  the 
cruelties  of  the  merciless  foe.  ("That's 
so.")  Over  and  over  again  has  this  occur- 
red in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  (Applause.)  In  portions  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  attempts  that  would 
be  ludicrous  but  for  the  gravity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  principles  involved,  have  been 
made  to  organize  State  Governments  by  force 
of  the  bayonet ;  and,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  votes  of  soldiers,  and  almost  if  not  with- 
in the  sound  of  rebel  guns.  Under  the  lead 
of  an  attache  of  the  President,  an  effort  was 
made  to  the  same  end  in  Florida,  that  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  of  our  arms  and  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives  of  our  soldiers. 
("Shame!") 

A  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  States  was  issued  by 
the  President,  and  received  only  with  de- 
rision and  contempt  by  the  rebels.  And  on 
its  face  it  was  so  anti-republican  and  so  tend- 
ed to  increase  Mr.  Lincoln's  power  and  sub- 
serve his  re-election,  that  Congress,  kt  its  re- 
cent session,  attempted  to  defeat  it  by  legisla- 
tion,—  an  attempt  which  he  frustrated  by 
refusing  to  sanction  it ;  for  which  he  soon 
afterward  received  a  deserved  and  severe 
official  rebuke  from  Messrs  Wade  and  Davis 
as  chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  committees 
of  the  two  Houses,  who  had  had  the  charge 
of  the  laW:  — gentlemen  of  ability,  perfectly 
loyal  and  influential  members  of  his  party. 

Arkansas,  under  the  authority  of  his  am-  | 
nesty  edict,  went  through  the  form  of  a  State  ; 
organization,  elected  a  legislature,  appointed  1 
State  officers,  and  chose  two  United  States  ! 


senators.  These  last  repaired  for  Washing 
ton,  applied  for  their  seats,  but  were  deniei 
them  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous.  Louif 
iana  has  since  pursued,  or  is  about  to  pursue 
the  same  course,  and  is  sure  to  meet  with  th 
same  fate  ;  and  a  like  faith  will  attend  Tennes 
see.  Neither  Andrew  Johnson,  Abrahac 
Lincoln,  nor  the  two  united,  can  control  th 
Senate  of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

Has  the  President  succeeded  in  destroy  in; 
the  armed  forces  of  the  rebels?  The  cour 
try,  to  its  cost  and  sorrow  and  mortificatioD 
knows  that  he  has  not.  (Applause.)  A, 
army  that,  from  first  to  last,  during  the  pas, 
six  months  numbered  more  than  three  huij 
dred  thousand  men,  led  by  a  leader  standin  i 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  President,  ha 
failed  to  disperse,  much  less  to  destroy,  th 
forces  of  General  Lee,  and  is  now  apparentl 
further  from  the  capture  of  Richmond,  th 
object  of  the  campaign,  than  McClellan  (lou 
cheers)  was  when  with  the  aid  of  Fitz  Joh 
Porter  (cheers)  and  other  gallant  officer; 
now  dismissed  or  in  exile  because  they  wei 
his  friends,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  '62,  h 
fought  the  battle  of  !&Ialvern  hill,  achievin 
a  victory  unsurpassed  in  military  history 
and  when,  if  his  prayers,  over  and  over  agair 
for  re-enforcements  had  been  answered,  s 
they  might  have  been  but  for  a  cowardl 
fear,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  fo 
lowed  it  up  that  night  or  the  following  da 
with  the  capture  of  Richmond.  This  b 
could  have  done  if  he  had  had  but  2C,00 
additional  troops.  Not  an  officer  on  the  fiel 
who  witnessed  the  demoralizing  effect  upo 
the  foe  of  that  victory,  then  or  now,  doubl 
this.  (Loud  applause.  Three  cheers  fc 
McClellan.) 

Has  the  President  protected  the  loyj 
States  ?  Has  he  always  held  the  capital  i 
self  in  safety?  ("No,  no.")  Here  agai 
we  know  he  has  not.  Three  times  hay 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  been  invadedi 
twice  has  the  capital  city  of  each  been  rescu^' 
from  the  ravages  of  the  foe  by  the  gloriod 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  organized  by  McGl^ 
Ian  (cheers),  and  made  irresistible  when  s 
cess  is  possible,  if  properly  led.  Upon 
first  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Gencaffli 
McClellan,  on  the  second,  of  Meade.  Oi 
the  first  the  capital  was  in  the  most  imminen 
peril,  and  no  one  realized  it  more  than  th 
President.  The  only  hope  of  saving  it  wa 
through  the  Army  of  the  Potoinac.  Pope' 
incompetency  had  caused  such  parts  of  it  a 
had  been  under  his  command  to  be  defeated, 
and  they  had  returned  to  Washington  dispu'it' 
ed  and  disorganized.     It  was  obvious  to  th" 
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.^resident  that  further  disaster,  even  the  cap- 

ure  of  the  capital,  was  inevitable,  unless  the 
irmy  could  be  brought  again  under  the  al- 
Dost  magic  influence  of  their  idolized  chief. 
?\.nd  in  despair  he  was  solicited  to  take 
hommand,  and,  if  possible,  save  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington.  Governed, 
IS  ever,  by  patriotic  and  unselfish  motives  in 
he  presence  of  his  country's  honor  and  dan- 
ger, forgetting  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done 
dm  by  the  President,  and  trusting  to  renewed 
)ledges  of  confidence 'and  support,  he  cheer- 
iilly  assented,  and  as  was  anticipated  by 
hose  who  knew  the  troops,  their  spirits  in- 
itantaneously  revived,  discipline  took  the  place 
f  confusion,  and  confidence  of  despair.  Mc- 
[Jlellan  at  the  earliest  moment  afterward,  as 
iighfc  was  setting  in,  led  them  from  the  pres- 
mce  of  an  affrighted  President  and  Cabinet 
i,mid  the  cheers  of  his  men  that  made  the  very 
dr  vocal  with  their  sounds,  and  were  received 
is  the  certain  harbinger  of  a  coming  victory. 
Tremendous  cheers.)  On  the  second  occa- 
sion Meade,  now  honored  throughout  the  land, 
the  in  to  another  glorious  victory,  again 
resulting  in  the  resciw  of  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
fimore,  and  Washington,  and  causing  the 
iieart  of  the  Administration  to  beat  without 
ilarm.  (Applause.)  On  the  first  occasion, 
he  exigency  over,  Washington  rescued,  the 
President  and  Cabinet  in  safety,  the  hostility 
i,o  McOlellanwas  revived.  Halting  his  army 
t)n  the  hard-earned  battle-field  of  Antietam 
j( applause),  waiting  for  blankets  to  cover 
them,  and  for  shoes  to  protect  their  bleeding 
feet,  that  he  might  better  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
foe,  complaints  are  first  whispered,  then  loud- 
ly proclaimed,  in  administration  circles,  and 
yet  the  President  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
strike.  He  permitted  him  to  lead  his  troops 
across  the  Potomac  to  march  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  engage  in 
battle  with  every  prospect  of  success,  he  was 
jnost  discourteously  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  ordered  to  hand  it  over  to  General  Burn- 
side.  What  followed  ?  —  disaster.  The  army 
was  defeated  with  fearful  slaughter,  and  noth- 
ing gained.  Burnside  then  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  requested  that  Hooker  be  dismiss- 
ed the  service  for  having,  as  he  alleged,  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  orders.  The 
President,  as  Burnside  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  said 
that  it  ought  and  should  be  done,  but  on  the 
next  day,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  placed  that 
officer  in  command  of  the  army,  and  soon  af- 
ter came  the  yet  more  disastrous  and  almost 
fatal  defeat  of  Chancellorsville.  But  to  pro- 
ceed.    The  perils  of  the  invasions  into  IMary- 


j  land  and  Pennsylvania,  from  which  they  were 

\  so  nobly  rescued  by  McClellan  and  JMeade 

I  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  supposed 

1  would  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  induce  the 

'  President  to  guard  against  their  repetition. 

It  was  thought  that  ho  would  now  act  on  the 

advice  of  McClellan  —  advice  given  earlj?  in 

his  command,  but  rejected  by  General  Hal- 

leck  even  with   a  discourteous  sneer  —  and 

.  erect  fortifications  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac. 

j  Had  this  been  done,  the  last  invasion  of  those 

I  States  could  not  have  occurred.     But  it  was 

[  not  done.     All.  as  at  first,  was  left  unguard- 

'  ed.     Incompetent   officers    (whose  inconipe- 

j  tency  had  been  before  demonstrated)    were 

from  time  to  time  placed  in  command  in  that 

:  locality,  and  as  all  reasonable  men  in  and  out 

I  of  the  army  anticipated,  nothing  but  disgrace 

i  ensued. 

1      1.  The  defeat  at  Winchester,  the  flight  of 
I  the  army,  and  the  loss  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  war  material. 

2.  A  third  invasion.     The  flourishing  town 
:  of  Chambersburg  was  given  to  the  flames  in 
'  retaliation,  as  it  was  said  (a  barbarous  ex- 
cuse), for  outrages  of  a  like  description  before 

i  perpetrated  and  without  rebuke  by  a  general 
:  of  the  President's  selection. 

3.  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  once 
more  placed  in  imminent  peril.     The  sound 

j  of  the  enemy's  guns  almost  vibrated  through 
■  the  rooms  of  the   White  House.       Millions 
\  of  money  would  not  indemnify  our  citizens 
I  for  the    losses   sustained  by  that    invasion. 
:  And  nothing  is  more  absolutely  true,  thaa 
that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
gross   neglect  of  a   President  who   is   now 
'  being  supported  for  re-election.    As  soon  as 
;  this    last   cflh.rt  of  the   enemy  came  to   the 
'<  knowledge   of   General    Grant,    that    officer 
I  took  steps  to  prevent  further  disaster.     Po- 
I  litical  and  abolition  generals  were  not  seh  ct- 
[  ed  by  hiuj.     They  were   relieved,  and  the 
army  placed  in  charge  of  a  young  and  ac- 
i  complished  officer,  and  the  result  has  Ixen 
that  the  valley  of  Virgiuia,  that  had  before 
been   so   often   the  scene  of  our   dishonor, 
^at  once  became  the  scene  of  glorious  victo- 
ries  — the  last,  to  him  especially,  the  most 
glorious  —  that  have  won    for  the  yourhful 
Sheridan,  his  officers,  and  men  an  evoi -en- 
during fame.    (Loud  cheering.)    How  difl^.T- 
ent   are   these    victories    and    that   recently 
achieved  at  Mobile  by  the  unsurpassed  skill 
and  daring  of  Farragut  and  his   command 
(cheers)  received  by  the  friends  of  McClel- 
lan,  and   the   supporters   of  Mr.    Lincoln ! 
Whilst  we  hail  them  with  joy  as  exhibitions 
of  the  valor  and  triumph  of  our  arms  and 
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as  tending  to  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  they  seem 
chiefly  to  value  them  for  their  supposed 
bearing  on  the  presidential  contest.  They 
are  laboring  for  the  man,  Mr.  Lincoln ;  we 
for  the  country  and  the  integrity  of  institu- 
tions thatjiave  made  it  what  it  recently  was, — 
the  freest  and  one  of  the  happiest  in  the 
world.  (Cheers.)  We  support  McClellan 
because  judging  from  his  antecedents  we 
feel  assured  that  he  will  maintain  those  in- 
stitutions, and  restore  the  Union,  to  use  his 
own  words,  '•  at  all  hazards."  (Loud  cheers.) 
But  to  proceed.  What  success  has  Mr. 
Lincoln  achieved  for  us  on  the  ocean  ?  His 
failure  there  is,  if  possible,  more  complete 
and  disheartening  than    his   failure  on  the 


,  "       — &   — "    "'«   x«.i,Aic  uii   1.UC         X  ua,\u  tuusiaiu  ueiore  you  grounas 

land.     Uur  commercial  marine,  that  before     for  opposing  Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election. 


his  inauguration  covered  every  sea,  proudly 
sailing  unchallenged  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  stars  and  stripes,  is  now  almost  wholly 


more  glorious  achievement  in  Mobile  Bayl 
(Lond  cheers.)  We  know,  too,  that  oui 
ship  owners,  as  intelligent  and  enterprising 
as  any  in  the-  world,  have  over  and  over 
again  solicited  the  Government  to  suffer 
them  to  fit  out  vessels  to  jirotect  themselves, 
and  save  the  nation  from  the  dishonor  of 
being  driven  from  the  ocean.  But  the  so- 
licitation  was  in  vain.  The  few  buccaneers, 
who  could  easily  have  been  captured  or  de- 
stroyed if  this  request  of  the  merchants  had 
been  granted,  have  bteen  suffered  with  al- 
most perfect  impunity  to  roam  the  seas  and 
our  very  roadsteads,  and  consign  our  ships, 
to  destruction,  till  our  commercial  marine 
has  literally  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you  grounds  enough 


ii        o ^^..^^.     And, 

adding  one  or  two  that  I  have' thus  far  omit- 
ted to  notice,  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  them., 

-,  .        „        ,,       i     '  . -■■ — V     111  the  loyal  states,  where   the  coui-ts  were 

driven  from  that  doraam.  ("  That's  true.")  }  open,  and  the  administration  of  justice  wag; 
More  than  one  thousand  of  our  ships  we  j  unobstructed,  he  has  imprisoned,  or  suffer-^d 
have  been  compelled  to  sell  to  foreigners,  I  to  be  imprisoned,  thousands  of  citizens  wirh- 
because  our  flag  furnished  no  protection,  |  out  explanation  :  detained  them  for  months 
but  on  the  contrary  is  but  the  incentive  to  ^  refusing  to  bring  them  to  trial  before  any  tri-i 
tbe  puate  s  torch.  They  are  now  traversing  j  bunal,  and  then  discharged  them  without  re-^ 
the  ocean  with  American  freemen  and  prop-  }.  dress.  He  has  suffered  his  agents  to  suppress! 
erty  under   the   shelter  of  foreign  banners,     hundreds  of  newspapers  in  the  same  states,! 

for  no  other  imaginable  reason  than  because! 


Some  four  or  five  small  pii-atical  cruisers 
have  been  permitted  to  give  to  the  flames 
hundreds  of  our   vessels,  and   in    some   in 


they  published  articles  denouncing  his  admin-1 
istration.     In  eighty-five  instances  it  is  ascer-j 


—  ,v.^^..xo,  «.ivx  i.i  o^juic  111-  isLxatiuu.  J-u  eigmy-nve  mstances  It  IS  ascer-fl 
stances  on  our  own  coast  and  almost  with-  i  tained  that  this  was  done  by  his  own  imme-5 
m  sight  of  our  cities.  The  insurance  against  j  diate  order  or  subsequent  approval  He  has' 
war  risk  is  now  as  high,  if  not  higher  than       ■"-      ^     ^       '  -        -      - 


it  was  in  the  war  with  England  of  1812, 
and  much  higher  than  in  that  with  Mexico 
of  1846.  What  apology  can  be  offered 
for  this?  No  government  ever  possessed 
more  noble  or  more  accomplished  naval  of- 
ficers, or  braver  *or  more  skilfal  seamen  ; 
nor  was  any  supplied  with  such  an  unlimit- 
ed amount  of  treasure  to  increase  its  naval 
eff  ciency.  Millions  upon  millions  have  been 
expended  for  that  purpose,  and  yet  om-  mer- 

r.  M  •-!  i-»  f  c«       4^  r\      or^TTT/i     i-l-k^C-.^       '.1^!.,^       i? -Tl  .  ■.  • 


suffered   churches    to    be    closed,   and   theirtj 
pastors  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  only;' 
because  they  did  not  pray  specially  for  hmi. 
He  has  suffered  to  be  issued  and  enforced, 
and    in    Kentucky   and   ^Maryland   directly 
approved,  orders  under  which   the   military' 
grossly  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  elec-., 
tions.     He  has  failed  to  restore  to  the  Unionr] 
a  single  state  or  a  material  part  of  any  state ' 
that   was  in   rebellion   on    his   accession   to 
power.     He  has  constantly,  to  the  incalcula 


-„j,.^ .„^„  i.^.|,,...v,  c,.,^  jfci  ^ui  mer-     power,     xie  ims  constantly,  to  the  mcalcuJa-J 

chants,  to  save  their  ships  from  destruction,  j  ble  injury  of  the  country,  appointed  and  kenti 
or  to  have  them  he  idle  m  our  harbors,  have  '  in   important   commands   ofiicers   who    v^eij 
been  forced  to  dispose  of  them  to  aliens.     I  ;  grossly,    incompetent.      He    has    interfered  ' 
have  said  that  our  officers  and   men  were  ,  with  most  calamitous  results,  with  oui-  milita- 
brave.     Isit  not  so?     "Yes ;  in  the  annals     ry  campaigns.     He  has  suffered  our  commer- 
ot  naval  warfare  were  these  qualities  more  ^  cial  marme  to  be  driven  from  the  ocean     He:'- 


strikingly  exhibited  than  in  Dupont's  vic- 
tory at  Hilton  Head  (cheers)  ;  Eegers's 
capture  of  the  Atlanta  (cheers)  ;  Winslovv's 
destruction  of  the  Alabama  (loud  cheers); 
Porter's  command  of  the  Western  squad- 
ron, or  Farragut's  success  at  New  Orleans 
(cheers);  his  entire  progress  on  the  Missi 


has  proscribed  officers  of  admitted  ability  and'' 
perfect  patriotism,  because  they  were  supposed' 
to  be  friendly  to  McClellan  (cheers),  and' 
not  to  approve  his  policy  or  conduct.  Hui 
has  violated  the  Constitution  by  his  abolition' 
proclamations,  notwithstanding  his  solemn 
promise  to  the  contrary.     He  has  violated  it 


."    .       ■"',     ".  i^.^o^v.^-  V..*  v.>^  ..xiooico-     (jiujjusc  IV  luu  uuiiuary.     n.e  nas  vioiatea  it 

ippi,   and   bis  recent,   and,  if  possible,  yet  ,  by    his    amnesty   proclamation,    and  by  his 
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using  bis  assent  to  a  law  passed  by  the 
t'  Congic>i  t)  o-uarcl  against  consequences 
ich  Ills  fiioiiils  {-orreetly  tboudit  to  be  most 
ilous  us  Well  as  illegal.       He  bas  failed  to 
»toet  tbci  loyal  states,  and  by  sueb  failure 
yectt'd  rlicm  at  three  several  periods  to  tbe 
.-t  des:.uctive  uiva^^ions.      lie  has  suflered 
Cijjital  itself  to  be  placed  at  tbrec  different 
iods  hi  tbe  greatest  peril.     He  bas,  ].)y  bis 
icy  and  conduct,  so  Injured  us  in  tbe  esti- 
"on  of  France,  that  Napoleon  bas  seized 
0  his  bands,  unquestioned,  tbe  destinies  of 
eigbboring  repal)lic,  and  placed,  on  atbrone 
bis  own  creation,  a  monarcli  belonging  to 
most  despotic  family  of  Europe ;  and  in 
be  bas  abandoned  tbe  uniform  settled 
icy  of  bis  predecessors.     In  palpable  vio- 
on  of  law  and  tbe  recorded  opinions  of 
isbing':on,    Jefferson,    *Clay,    and    every 
)rney-general  to  whom  tbe   question  was 
mittcd,  and  to  tbe  great  danger  of  every 
gner  amongst  us,  whether  naturalized  or 
witb*)ut  trial,  or  giving  an  opportunity 
;rial,    in  the  ca-e  of   Arguelles,  on  the 
uest  of  a   Spanish   subordinate,    be    bas 
ivered  him  to  the   tender  mercies  of  that 
cial.      He  has  caused  tbe  currency  of  tbe 
ntry  to  become  in  a  great  measure  value- 
;  and  what  is,  if  possible,  still  worse  than 
wbei  e  there  was  division  in  the  South,  he 
produced  unanimity  ;  and,  where  there 
■  unanimity  in  the  North,  he  bas  produced 
ision.     (."  That's   so,"  applause.)     And 
ly,  be_  is  seeking  a  re-election  by  tbe  most 
crupulous  and  unexampled  abuse  of  pat- 
age  and  power. 

l)o  not  all  these  things  demonstrate  his 
3r  unfitness  for  tbe  presidency  ?  (Ap- 
ase.)  The  most  that  any  of  his  friends 
■e  said  as  to  bis  fitness  Is  that  be  is  honest ; 
f  honesty  was  a  rare  attribute  of  the 
lerican  character.  (Laughter.)  But  his 
session  of  that  quality  is  not  admitted  by 
of  bis  supporters.  Messrs.  Wade  and 
VIS,  as  chairman  of  two  committees  of  Con- 
ss,  in  their  manifesto  of  the  fifth  of  August 
,  charge  him  with  having  committed  (I 
their  own  words)  a  '•  studied  outrage  on 
legislative  authority  of  the  people,"  — with 
ing  "  exercised  a  dictatorial  usurpation  in 
lisiana,"  —  as  holding,  by  his  defeat  ofi  tbe 
they  refer  to,  the  electoral  votes  of  tbe 
el  states  at  tbe  dictation  of  bis  personal 
pltiou,  and  that  his  conduct  in  this  respect 
jr  cause  "  civil  war  for  tbe  presidency." 
\h\  Lincoln  is  a  sane  man,  he  cannot  but 
that  those , charges  are  well  founded;  and 
loes,  as  he  perseveres  in  them,  what  has 
bf  honesty  ?      Is  be  not  satisfied  wiih  tbe 


blood  now  shed,  and  being  shed,  in  the  South- 
ern states  *?  For  the  prize  of  tbe  presidency, 
is  be  willing  to  extend  the  area  of  tbe  frater- 
nal slaughter?  His  associate  in  tbe  Balti- 
more nomination,  by  his  recent  military  order 
relative  to  the  election  in  Tennessee,  plainly 
shows  what  his  object  is.  Under  that  order,  no 
electors  can  be  chosen  who  will  not  support 
tbe  President  and  himself.  Has  Mr.  Lincoln 
repudiated  tne  order  ?  Has  he  rebuked  its 
author '?  If  he  has  done  either,  tbe  country 
is  not  advised, of  it.  On  tbe  contrary,  bis 
treatment  tbe  other  day  of  a  committee  from 
that  state,  who  handed  him  a  respectful  but 
conclusive  protest  against  it,  soliciting  his 
interference,  shows  that,  to  accomj)lish  his 
selfish  purpose  of  a  re-election,  he  means  to 
avail  himself  of  it ;  and  that  bis  purpose  is  so 
earnest,  that-  it  cauvsed  him  to  foiget  that  a 
President  of  tbe  United  States  is  bound  at  all 
.times  to  listen  to  tbe  complaints  of  any  portion 
of  tbe  people,  and  to  libten  as  a  gentleman. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

And  yet  so  palpable  is  tbe  usurpation  of 
that  order,  that  two  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  journals  of  his  party  (n(me  have  ap- 
proved of  it)  have  denounced  it  in  no  meas- 
ured terms, — tbe  Springfield  Rt^puhUcan, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser.  In  speaking  of  it,  the 
former  says,  "He  (Governor  Jobnion)  has 
no  more  right  to  require  an  oath  against  the 
Chicago  Platform  than  one  against  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism  as  a  condition  of  voting  in 
Tennessee.  It  is*  impossible  to  say  one  word 
in  justification,  or  even  in  palliation  of  it." 
And  the  latter,  quoting  the  above  approv- 
ingly, adds,  *'  Mr.  Lincoln  lacks  tbe  courage, 
even  if  he  bad  tbe  disposition,  to  repudiate 
tbe  conduct  of  his  associate  on  the  ticket,  and 
to  unloose  the  fettered  ballot  in  Tennessee." 
And,  finally,  Messrs.  Wade  and  Davis  state, 
'  •■  if  electors  for  President  be  allowed  to  be 
chosen"  in  States  so  organized,  a  '•  sinister 
light  will  be  cast  on  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  President  to  bold  for  nought  tbe 
will  of  Congress  rather  than"  governments 
of  his  creation.  If  these  censures  are  ju.^, 
(and  what  fair  mind  can  question  them  T)  and 
there  was  nothing  «nore  tending  to  tbe  same 
result,  then  even  tbe  quality  of  honesty 
of  purpose,  —  the  only  one  that  any  of  bis 
friends  pretend  to  claim  for  him,  —  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  (Applause.)  But  there 
is  other  matter.  Look  to  the  degrading  fact 
of  tbe  unblushing  manner  in  which  be  is  using 
bis  power  and  patronage  to  secure  the  presi- 
dency. Not  an  officer  of  the  government, 
from  tbe  highest  to  tbe  lowest,  not  a  con- 
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tractor,  gieat  or  small,  who  is  not,  with  his 
knowlcflgc  and  authority,  expressed  or  implied, 
levied  u|ioii  j^ceuniariiy  to  accomplish  that 
'  end.  Even  the  medical  department,  whose 
sole  duty  it  should  be  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldici-.  and  whose 
compensation  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  sup- 
f  port,  are  mul?ted  for  the  Fame  purpose.    Who 

does  not  know  that  conduct  like  this,  in  the 
early  and  pure  days  of  the  republic,  would 
not  only  have  been  denounced  by  a  universal 
and  indignant  public  s-entiment,  but  have  been 
punished  by  impeachment  and  dismissal  from 
office  Y  (Loud  applause.)  And  it  is  now 
not  only  degradiuo-  us  in  our  own  eyes,  but  in 
those  of  the  enlightened  world.  I  might  pro- 
ceed and  give  instances  almost  without  num- 
ber of  the  same 'description,  but  my  heart  fails 
me,  I  trust,  for  our  country's  safety  and  honor, 
that  ere  long  the  memory  of  all  these  dispar- 
aging and  degrading  acts  will  be  lost  amidst 
the  general  joy  of  a  restored  Union,  a  re- 
newed prosperity,  and  an  honest  and  elevated 
public  opinion.  But  to  that  end  there  must 
be  a  change  ;  and  here,  leaving  Mr.  Lincoln, 
I  proceed  to  a  far  more  agi-eeable  subject. 
(Laughter. ) 

Can  we  not  effjct  a  change  ?  ("  We  will.") 
Is  our  nation  so  far  gone  in  its  progress  to 
rain,  in  which  it  is  being  led,  that  its  fate 
cannot  be  arrested  V  I  confidently  think  that 
it  is  in  our  power  to  arrest  it.  We  have  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  best  men  North 
and  South.  We  have  had  inculcated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  dangerous  political  here- 
sies. We  have  had  the  |3olitical  atmosphere 
tainted  hj  dishonest  doctrine  and  practice. 
We  have  contracted  a  debt  of  enormous 
amount.  We  are  in  a  war  of  unparalleled 
magnitude.  We  have,  by  a  suicidal  polii-y, 
produced  a  state  of  feeling  between  the  two 
sections  of  unexampled  acrimony.  But  yet 
all  is  not  lost.  Our  resources  are  still  abun- 
dant ;  our  enterprise  as  great  as  ever ;  our 
morality,  though  now  in  a  measure  dormant, 
as  pure  as  was  that  of  our  fathers;  and  in 
both  sections,  whatever  may  now  meet  the 
€ye,  there  is  at  heart,  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
as  deep  an  affection  for  the  Union.  A  com- 
mon pride  in  its  past  glories*  achieved  by  com- 
mon valor,  a  fond  reverence  for  the  memories 
of  a  great  common  ancestiy,  Lexington,  Ton- 
cord,  and  Bunker  Hill;  i?ara*oga,  and  York- 
town  (loud  cheers),  these  all  appeal  to  us  in 
one  united  voice  to  stand  together  again  as 
our  fathers  stood,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
heart  to  heart,  and  to  live  as  they  lived,  and 
die  as  they  died,  the  inheritors  of  a  common 
freedom,  protected  b}^  a  common  government, 
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and  glorying  in  the  same  gi-eat  and  hallow 
standard  that  covered  and  cheered  them 
their  days  of  trial,  and  blessed  them  with 
glad  and  starry  influence  in  the  last  niomei 
of  their  stay  on  earth.  How,  then,  is  this  i 
union  of  happiness  and  destiny  to  be  attaine( 
I  say,  in  all  the  sincerity  with  which  hum 
lips  ever  spoke,  that  I  believe  tiiey  can  be  ; 
tained  by  the  election  of  McClellan.  (Cheers 
He  has  the  capacity,  the  patriotism,  and  t 
virtue  which  the  great  task  requires.  (Loi 
cheers.) 

(xentlemen,  I  will  not  insult  you  or  hi 
by  stopping  to  refute  in  detail  the  numero 
false  and  calumnious  accusations  of  whic 
since  his  nomination,  he  has  been  the  obje( 
He  has  been  charged  with  actual  treason  - 
with  treasonably  sympathizing  with  our  sout 
ern  brethren  —  with  the  want  of  any  caj. 
city,  civil  or  military  —  with  coward'ce  (de 
sive  laughter)  —  and  with  a  purpose  to  si 
render  the  Union.  It  must  be  sufficier 
with  all  honest  men  acquainted  with* his  h 
tory  during  the  pendency  of  the  pre^e 
war,  to  refer  to  that  history,  as  fully  provii 
that  each  and  every  one  of  those  cbargt-s 
absolutely  false.  Whose  skill  and  valor  r^ 
cued  West  Virghiia  from  the  tread  of  t] 
foe,  and  achieved  a  succession  of  vlctori 
that  electrified  every  loyal  heart?  McCh 
Ian  (cheers),  who,  because  of  those  victoria 
was  called  to  Washington  to  organize  und 
ciplined  troops.  (Cheers.)  Who  broug 
them,  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  a  sta 
of  discipline  never  excelled,  and  inspin 
them  with  a  courage  that  has  made  ther 
when  led  by  competent  officeis,  the  victo 
on  every  field  where  victory  was  possible 
human  effort?  McClellan.  (Cheers.)  Wl 
commanded  them  in  the  seven  days'  terrib 
battles  of  the  Peninsula  ?  (Cheers.)  Wl 
was  it,  that,  with  a  skill  never  surpassed 
equalled,  rescued  them  from  the  dangers 
that  campaign,  a  campaign  only  unsuccessf 
because  of  a  w;int  of  i?.Ir.  Lincoln's  pror 
ised  support  ?  Who  afterward,  when,  by  (1 
mismanagem.ent  of  their  then  recent  leade 
they  were  demoralized,  in  a  spirit  of  pure 
triotism,  at  the  .solicitation  of  the  tremblir 
President,  and  when,  apparently,  all  was  los 
placed  himself  once  more  at  their  head,  an 
instantl}'  reduced  tliem  to  a  high  state  of  dr 
cipline,  and  made  them  once  more  invincible' 
McClellan.  (Cheers.)  AVho led  them  fort' 
with  to  battle  and  victory  at  South  Mountai 
and  Antietam  ?  (Cheers.)  The  same  leade 
What  was  then  thought  of  the  now  traduce 
McClellan?  He  received  the  thanks  of  tl 
then    commander-in-chief,    Halleck,    of    tl 
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Presiflent,  and  of  Congress,   expressed   by 
jach  in  terms  as  strong  as  our  language  sup- 
plies.    In  July,  '61,  Congress  unanimously 
;hanked  him,  his  officers  and  soldiers,  "  for 
i,lie  recent  brilliant  victories  over  the  rebels 
n  Western  Virginia;"  in  May,  '62,   "for 
;he  display  of  those  high  military  qualities 
,vhieh  secure  important  results  ^vith  but  little 
sacrifice  of  human  life."     Who,  with  a  full 
tnowledge  of  his  entire  conduct  in  his  Vir- 
ginia campaign,  were,  or  professed  to  be,  his 
riends  't     Tlie    President,  and  Secretary  of 
War,  in  terms  of  unstinted  eulogy,  did  him 
ill  honor,  and  assured  him   of  their  perfect 
ind    continued   confidence.     In  a  letter  re- 
jently  brought  to  light,  the  authenticity  of 
Thich  has  not  been  denied,  dated  the  5th  of 
fuly,  1862,  the  Secretary  assured  him  of  his 
indiminished  friendship,   saying,  (I  use  his 
yords),  "  I  can  only  say,  in  this  brief  mo- 
nent,  that  there  is  no  cause  in  my  heart  or 
jonduct  for  the  cloud  that  wicked  men  have 
•aised  between  us  for  their  own  base  and  self- 
sh  purposes.      No  man  had  a  truer  friend 
ian  I  have  been  to  you,  and  shall  continue 
;o   be."     (Laughter.)     Was   the    Secretary 
sincere  ?     Will  any  friend  of  his  say  that  he 
^asnot?     He  must  have  been.     To  suppose 
;)therwise  is  to  do  him  the  foulest  wrong  —  to 
charge  him  with  a  duplicity,  that,  if  true,  no 
iinguage   could    too   strongly   rebuke.     He 
nust  have  been  sincere.     In  answer,  then,  to 
ill  the  accusations  against  McClellan,  I  appeal 
jonfidently  to  his  whole  military  career;  to 
;he  unbounded  confidence  of  his  troops ;  the 
laily  observers  of  his  conduct ;  to  the  testi- 
nony  of  the  commapder-in-chief,  of  the  Sec-  ! 
■etary  of  War,  the  President  and  Congress, 
^nd  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  equal 
jonfidence.  I  appeal  to  his  Harrison's  Land- 
ng  letter  to  the  President,    of.  the    7th  of 
Fuly;  viz.,  a  letter  pregnant  with  wisdom, 
md  demonstrative  of  undying  devotion  to  his 
iountry.     (Cheers.)     He  has  been  unjustly  | 
^ensured  for  writing  that  letter,  as  if  military  ■ 
jommandevs  in  every  age   had   not  advised  j 
heir  governments  relative  to  measures  calcu-  j 
ated  to  affect  the  object  of  the  war.     The  \ 
writing  of  such  a  letter,  instead  of  being  ob-  ' 
iFusive,  was  a  high  duty  ;  and  how  dreadful  j 
rbe  calamities  that  have  resulted  from  the  ; 
President's  disregard  of  its  advice  !     It  may  \ 
)e  suggested,  that  the  President's  mind  was  j 
ifterwards  changed,  and  that  he  lost  the  con- 
idence  he  before  had  in  McClellan.     Is  this  | 
K>  ?     Do  we  not  know  that  this  is  not  ?     His 
ate  postmaster-general,  in  a  recent  speech  in  i 
STew   York   refemng   to   McClellan,    stated 
'  that  the  President  held  him  to  be  patriotic,  { 


and  had  concerted  with  General  Grant  to 
bring  him  again  into  the  field  as  his  adjunct, 
if  he  turned  his  back  on  the  proposal  of  the 
peace  junto  at  Chicago."  And,  in  a  subse- 
quent speech  in  Maryland,  he  reiterated  the 
statement.  Has  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  since 
denied  or  qualified  it  ?  He  has  not.  Is  he 
ashajped  of  integrity?  All  who  know  hun 
will  answer,  Yes,  beyond  all  doubt.  What 
he  asserted  was  a  fact,  that  he  professed  to 
know,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  knowuig. 
An  arrangement,  he  tells  us,  was  made  be- 
tween the  President  and  General  Grant  to 
bring  McClellan  again  in  the  field  as  his  ad- 
junct, and  that  it  was  frustrated  only  because 
McClellan  refused  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  country,  if  they  desired  it,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  him  as  a  com- 
petitor of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency. 
What  could  be  more  unjust  to  the  President 
than  to  suppose,  that  at  this  periocl,  when  our 
army  before  Richmond  is  relied  upon  to 
strike  a  blow  that  it  is  thought  will  be  fatal 
to  the  rebellion,  he  would,  even  for  the  prize 
of  the  Presidency,  place  an  incompetent  sol- 
dier in  an  important  command  in  that  army, 
—  a  command  second  only  to  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief  ? 

I  have  refrained  only  because  I  deemed  it 
altogether  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  deal 
generally  with  the  charges  against  our  candi- 
date. One,  however,  has  been  made,  that 
with  your  permission  I  will  more  particularly 
notice.  It  is  that,  during  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern, he  took  refuge  on  board  one  of  our  gun- 
boats in  the  James  river.  (Laughter.)  There 
never  was  an  allegation  more  totally  false, 
and  those  who  make  it,  and  who  have  read 
McClellan's  report,  must  know  it  to  be  false. 
In  that  report,  after  referring  to  his  purpose 
to  make  a  stand  at  Malvern,  and  to  his  liavirig 
given  instructions  to  General  Barnard  "  for 
posting  the  troops  as  they  arrived,'"  he  adds: 
"I  ag-ain  left  for  Malvem  soon  after  day- 
break, accompanied  by  several  general  officers. 
I  once  more  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
position,  and  then  returned  to  Haxall's, 
whence  I  went  with  Captain  Ptogers  to  select 
a  final  location  for  the  army  and  its  depots. 
I  returned  to  Malvern  before  the  serious  fight- 
ing commenced,  and  after  riding  along  the 
lines,  and  seeing  most  cause  to  be  anxious 
about  the  right,  remained  in  that  vicinity." 
How  fully,  if  true,  does  this  statement  refute 
the  calumny  !  Does  any  one  doubt  its  truth  ? 
Has  Oftptain  Rogers  or  any  general  ofiiccr  of 
the  army  been  applied  to  to  make  good  the 
charge,  or  has  any  one  of  them  so  dishonored 
hhnself  as  to  attempt  it  V-  Not  one  ;  and  yet, 


MARE    THE    CONTRAST 


DEMOCRATIC  PHICES.  ABOLITION   PRICES. 

Groceries. 

Teiis 45a50cperlb.  Teas $1  00a$2 

Sugars 8-    9c  "  Sugars    ,,^  ^fiffo-^^ v.  *iM'  ♦         20 

Coffees 14  16c  «  Coffees .  . .  ,',r;., .  i*--. . .,. . . . 

Nutmegs    50  55c  "  Nutmegs    i 

Pepper 8     9c  "  Pepper 

Allspice    6     8c  «  Allspice 

Cinnamon    20  22c  "  Cinnamon SI 

Dry  Goods  —  Domestic,    p 

Brown  Sheetings Sk  per  yd.  Brown  Sheetings 65c  per 

Prints,  Calicoes,  etc 5^c       "  Prints,  Calicoes,  etc 40c      ' 

Bleached  Muslins 5^0       "  Bleached  Muslins 75c      ' 

Canton  Flannels 10c       "  Canton  Flannels 90c      ' 

Foreign. 

Delaines   15^c  per  yd.     Delaines 75c  per 

Dress  Goods 25c         "         Dress  Goods. ..  .• 80c      '< 

Velvets    $2  50c         "         Velvets $12  00c      " 

Raw  Cotton,  Etc. 

Cotton  Laps 18c  per  lb.  Cotton  Laps $1  75  per 

Wadding   40c       "  Wadding 2  20 

Carpet  Chain 20c       "  Carpet  Chain 110 

LarapWick 20c       "  Lamp  Wick 150 

Metals,  Etc. 

Lead 6c  per  lb.  Lead     32c  per 

Antimony    13c       "  Antimony    75c 

Block  Tin    31c       "  Block  Tin    90c 

Coal, 

Of  which  the  poor  man's  fire  consumes  as  much  as  that  which  blazes  in  the  r 
man's  fire — in  former  days  could  be  had  for  four  or  Jive  dollars;  it  now  costs /(>i 
teen  and  fifteen  dollars. 

Cloths. 

Satinets 45a50c  per  yd         $1  76  per  ; 

Broadcloths,  Cassimeres,  etc.,  have  increased  from  106  to  150  per  cent. 

DRUGS  have  increased  in  price  on  an  average  of  200  per  cent. 
TOBACCO  —  Manufactured    Cavendish    lobncco  has  risen  from  35  cents 
$1  25  per  pound. 

CIGARS  have  advanced  from  820  to  $60  and  $200  per  thousand. 
FOREIGN  STATIONERY,  since  the  scarcity  of  specie,  has  risen  50  per  cen 
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When  we  call  to  mind  the  character  of  the 
m  sent  to  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  leg- 
^tiTe  and  executive  departments  of  Govern- 
,int,  to  co-operate  with  and  support  the  im- 
^rtal  father  of  his  country,  drawing  from  his 
[re  example,  and  reflecting  baok  upon  him, 
)  influence  of  the  ennobling  virtues  which 
titinguished  the  men  of  that  age,  our  hearts 
and  with  patriotic  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
iler  of  Nations  for  bestowing  such  men  up- 
our  country.  He,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
3  continued  these  gifts,  of  great  and  good 
sn,  at  every  crisis  in  our  history.  When 
s  last  calamity  fell  upon  us,  all  our  distin- 
ished  statesmen  of  the  third  generation  — 
'.konlng  from  the  birth  of  the  Republic  — 
fing  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and 
ire  remained  among  us  only  one  of  the  il- 
itrious  warriors  of  the  third  generation,  the 
isciousness  of  his  faithfulness  to  the  flag 
prived  the  rebellion  of  half  its  terrors.  His 
Oie  was  a  tower  of  strength.  He  raUied 
»und  him  the  requisite  forces  to  maintain 
nquillity  at  the  capital,  and  to  preserve  the 
>vemment  from  that  sanguinary  usurpation 
power  with  which,  in  their  blind  insanity, 
lae  of  the  insurgent  leaders  had  intended  to 
nalize  the  month  of  December,  1860.  A 
iteful  people  continues  and  wiU  ever  contin- 


ue to  love  and  respect  that  illustrious  waiTior. 
The  infirmities  of  age  could  not  drive  him 
from  his  post  of  duty,  until  the  progress  of 
the  military  operations  against  the  rebels  had 
brought  forward  a  successor,  whom  he  deemed  i 
worthy  of  filling  that  post. 

GENERAL  MC'CLELLAN  THE  SUCCESSOR  OP  GEN- 
ERAL   SCOTT. 

To  this  successor  of  the  Hero  of  Lundy's 
Lane  —  to  his  character  as  a  patriot,  a  states- 
man and  a  warrior  —  your  kind  attention  is 
now  invited.  When  yet  a  boy,  he  was  ded- 
icated, with  his  own  and  his  parents'  con- 
sent, to  his  country's  service.  Entering  that 
service,  on  the  completion  of  his  military  ed- 
ucation at  West  Point,  he  soon  found  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  realize  the 
cherished  hopes  of  his  friends,  by  the  display 
of  great  skill  and  valor.  Wherever  duty 
called,  he  was  always  present,  fiiithful  and 
watchful.  When  peace  returned  to  bless  bur 
land,  he  was  prepared,  like  Cincinnatus,  to 
resume  the  occupations  of  a  civilian,  but  ever 
ready  to  serve  his  country  in  any  capacity, . 
He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  visit  Europe  during  the  Crimean 
War ;  and.having  fulfilled  that  mission,  depos- 
iting in  the  national  archives  a  clear  exposition 


of  the  progress  of  the  military  art  as  exhibit- 
ed in  that  war,  he  accepted  the  laborious  oc- 
cupation of  engineer  on  one  of  the  Western 
Railroads  :  from  whence  he  was  called  by  Gov-  I 
ernor  Dennison  of  Ohio,  four  days  after  the  • 
President  issued  his  ])roclamation  recognizing  : 
the  existence  of  the  rebellion,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  organizing  in  the  State  of  | 
(Jhio,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Presi-  i 
dent,  who,  ten  days  subsequently,  placed  him  I 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  j 
embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,   Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

GEN.    MC'CLELLAN    IN    WESTERN    VIRGINIA. 

There  was  no  arsenal  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
eral GovciTiment  in  his  department.  The 
Western  States  were  wholly  unprepared  for 
the  struggle.  Without  arms  or  munitions  of 
war,  or  money,  belonging  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, he  appealed  to  the  State  authorities, 
and  the  Governors  responded  promptly  to  the 
Ccxlls  which  he  made  upon  them.  This  ser- 
vice of  the  Governors  he  acknowledged  with  all 
that  gratitude  which  distinguishes  a  true  man.  ' 
Without  any  plans  or  instructions  from  Wash-  j 
ington,  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  find-  j 

.  ing  his  Department  invaded  by  the  rebels,  be  ,' 
proceeded,  as  he  says  in  his-reporty   "  forth-  | 
with   to  drive  out  the  enemy."     He  did  it  ! 
rapidly  and  effectually.     He  rolled  in  the  tide  | 
of  victory  from  Western  Virginia  by  a  sue-  ' 
cession  of  brilliant  exploits  which  electrified 
the  whole  country.     He  proved  that  the  re- 
bellion could  and  would  be  conquered  by  the 
loyal  patriotic  men  of  the  country,  in  accor- 

-danee  with  the  princij)les  of  civilized  warfare, 
directed  by  skilful  generals.     But  his  victo- 
ries in  Western  Virginia  were  soon  clouded  : 
by  the  disastrous  affair  of  Bull  Run,  which 
had  been  directed  from  official  quarters  at  ' 
Washington,  regardless  of  the  opinions  as  to  ■ 
the  plan  of  thc<;ampaign,of  the  venerable  chief 
tain  who  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  military 
power,  next  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
who  had  counselled  the  organization  of  a  more 
powerful  ai-my  to  meet  and  subdue  the  rebel 
forces. 

GEN.    MC'CLELLAN    CALLED    TO    WASHINGTON. 

..When  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run  became 
"kpown  at  Washington  the  Government  turned 
:  at  once  to  the  Hero  of  Western  Virginia,  call- 
ing him  to  Washington  the  very  next  day. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  26th  of  July,   and 
.  forthwith  proceeded  to  organize  the  scattered 
and  disorganized  forces.     There  were  in  all 
about  50,000  infantry,  less  than  1,000  caval- 
ry, and  650  artillery  men,  with  nine  imperfect 


field  batteries  of  thirty  pieces.     There  w(i 
no  provisions  for  defence  against  a  resp4 
ble  body  of  the  enemy,  —  nothing  to  prev(' 
the  enemy  shelling  the  city  from  heights  wi. 
in  easy  range.     Many  soldiers  had  desertei 
the  streets  of  Washington  were  crowded  w  i 
straggling  officers  and  men,  absent  withe', 
authoi^Ity.  indicating  a  general  want  of  dis, 
pline  and  organization.     By  (he  15th  of  (' 
sober  there  were  in  and  around  Washingt^ 
an  efficient,  well  organized  army  of  143,6 
men.     It  is  not  requisite  to  go  into  further 
tails  as  to  the  condition  of  the  forces  at  Wa; 
ington.     His  distinguished  services  were 
knowledged  by  the  President,  who  appoint 
him  to  the  chief  and  general  command  of 
all  armies  of  the  Union.  In  August,  and  ag; 
in  October,   he  communicated   to  the  Pr 
ident,  or  Secretary  of  War,  his  views  a 
opinions  in  extenso.     On  the  fourth  of  1 
gust  he  urged  the  importance  of  increasi 
the  army,  remarking  that  "  the  authority 
the  Government  must  he  supported  by  ov 
whelming  physical  force."     In   October, 
remarked,    "The  unity  of   this  nation,    \ 
preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  deai 
me  that  I  have  willingly  sacrificed  my  priv 
happiness,  with  the  single  object  of  doing 
duty  to  my  country.     When  the  task  is 
complished  I  shall  be  glad  to  return  to  the 
scurity  from  which  events  have  drawn  m( 
Yet,  as  if  conscious  of  the  inability  of  the 
ministration  to  understand  the  magnitude 
the  work  before  them,  he  added  :   "  Whate-* 
the  detennina.tion  of  the  Government  may 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  the  Army  of 
Potomac,  and  I  will  share  its  fate,   whate^ 
may  be  the  task  imposed  upon  me." 

HIS    COURSE    AS    GENERAL-IN-CHIEF- 

We  now  come  to  his  course  and  conduct 
the  General-in-chief ;  and  we  shall  find  tl 
dui-ing  his  administration  of  that  office 
views  and  opinions  on  public  afiairs  were  p 
cisely  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  his  rec( 
letter  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  Pre 
dency.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  this  off 
on  the  Ist  of  November,  1861,  and  six  da 
thereafter  wrote  to  Gen.  Buell,  commandi 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  — 

"  You  will  please  constantly  bear  in  mi: 
the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are  figbtir 
That  issue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Unk 
and  the  restoration  of  the  full  authority  of  t 
General  Grovernment  over  all  portions  of  o 
territory.  We  shall  most  readily  suppt* 
this  rebellion,  and  restore  the  authority  oft 
Government  by  religiously  respecting  the  ec 
siitutional  rights  of  all.     I    know   that 


'^  (express  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Pres- 
*'  ident,  when  I  say  that  we  are  fighting  only  to 
"  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment."   To  the  same,  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  said  :    '*  As  far  as  military  necessi- 
'  ty  will  permit,  religiously  respect  the  consti- 
tutional  rights   of    all.     It   should   be    our 
'  constant  aim  to  make  it  apparent  to  all  that 
their  property,  their  comfort,  and  their  per- 
sonal   safety   will  be    best    preserved    by 
adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Union." 
''''•  Addressing  General  Halleek,  then  in  Mis- 
'souri,  November  11th,   he    said:     "In   re- 
gard to  the  political  conduct   of  affairs  you 
will  please  labor  to  impress  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Missouri  and  the  adjacent  States,  that 
we  are  fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  to  uphold  the  power  of  our  National 
Government,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  good  order." 

Upon  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  to 
North  Carolina,  in  charge  of  General  Burn- 
side,  he  wrote  in  the  instructions  to  that 
general :  — 

'*  In  no  case  would  I  go  beyond  a  moderate 
joint  proclamation  with  the  naval  command- 
er, which  should  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  politics  or  the  uegro.  Merely  state 
that  the  tr1!te  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting 
is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  uphold- 
ing the  laws  of  the  General  Government ;  and 
stating  that  all  who  conduct  themselves  prop- 
erly will,  as  far  as  pi- sible,  be  protected  in 
their  persons  and  property." 

His  orders  to  all  the  o'ther  generals  com- 
manding the  armies  of  the-  Union  were  of  like 
tenor.  He  planned  the  expedition  to  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  that  to  New  Orleans  ;  and 
the  result  of  his  grand  combination  was  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories,  crowned  by  the 
capture  of  the  defences  of  New  Orleans  on 
the  23d  of  April,  exactly  ope  year  from  the 
^y  on  which  Governor  Dennison,*  of  Ohio, 
called  him  from  railroad  engineering  to  mili- 
tary service.  Every  where,  except  around 
Washington,  victory  seemed  to  favor  our 
arms.  But  the  interference  of  partisans  at 
Washington,  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  movements  for  the  reduction  of  Rich- 
mond, knew  no  bounds.  The  President 
himself  would  seem  not  to  have  been  his  own 
master ;  for  in  several  letters  |o  the  command- 
er of  that  army  he  apologized  for  interfering 
with  the  plans  of  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond. These  remarkable  words  occur  in  the 
President's  letter  of  March  31,  1862,  apolo- 
gizing to  General  McClellan  for  this  interfer- 
ence :  — 


"  If  you  could  know  the  full  pressure  of 
the  case,  I  am  confident  that  yf?a  would  justi- 
fy it."  And  this  "pressure"  is  explained 
by  the  author  *  of  the  history  of  the  Presi- 
dent's administration  to  mean  "the  importu- 
nities" of  another  general  and  his  friends. 
Such  were  the  means  resorted  to  to  cripple  "" 
and  thwart  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  his  campaign  against  the  rebel 
capital  in  1862.  Then  there  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  President  to  be  a  great  general, 
as  evinced  in  "his  plan"  for  taking  Rich- 
mond, which  has  been  exploded  by  sad  expe- 
rience ;  while  Grant  is  now  closing  the  great 
work  upon  the  original  plan  of  the  command- 
er of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

But  why  should  not  the  President  be  a 
great  general?  Since  we  are  told  by  his 
biographer  that  he  joined  a  volunteer  compa- 
ny, in  1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  thus  obtained,  in 
the  language  of  that  biographer,  "a  bit  of 
military  experience."  But  when  the  same 
wi'iter  adds,  that  this  experience  was  "  much 
more,  in  fact,  than  the  most  of  our  brigadier- 
generals  had  had  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war,"  he  makes  an  apparently  unconscious 
admission  of  the  truth  that  important  com- 
mands have  been  given  to  incompetent  gene- 
rals,—  political  speech-makers,  transferred 
from  generals  to  judges,  electioneering 
throughout  the  country  for  their  employers. 
Alas  !  how  many  of  our  brave  soldiers  have  | 
been  sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  9 
incompetency  of  such  generals  !  It  is  as  if 
the  rebel  chief  had  himself  designated  who 
should  direct  our  battles.  Such  are  the  men 
whose  militaiy  skill  was  .esteemed  superior  to 
that  of  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

INCOMPSTENeY   IN     THE     WAR    AND    NAVY 
DEPARTMENT. 

Nothing  in  aU  our  histoiy  is  more  dis- 
graceful to  an  administration  than  the  at- 
tempts" made,  either  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance,  or  worse,  to  embarrass  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond, in  1862.  The  Navy  Department, 
next  to  the  War  Depaiiment,  made  its  imbe- 
cility most  effective  for  evil  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  of 
private  individuals,  in  sending  the  little 
"Monitor"  to  Fortress  Monroe  in  time  to  ' 
check  the  ravages  of  the  rebel  "  Merrimae," 
the  disaster  would  have  been  overwhelming.  ' 
Upon  this  subject  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 

*  H.  J.  Raymond.  - 


appeal  to  the  testimony  of  that  distinguished 
ship  ovmer,  C.  H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  himself  a 
partisan  of  the  administration,  who,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  this  city, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1862,  offered  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing shape :  — 

"  Whereas,  the  National  Government  has 
been  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States  with  ample  means  for  taking  all  precau- 
tions necessary  to  guard  the  public  interest 
and  the  private  property  of  citizens  at  every 
exposed  point,  as  well  as  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor  and  success ;  and  whereas,  in  the 
recent  disastrous  engagement  in  Hampton 
Roads,  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy, 
which  our  naval  forces  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  resist,  many  lives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, several  national  vessels  destroyed,  the 
flag  of  the  Union  lowered  to  rebels,  and  dis- 
credit brought  on  the  Government  of  the 
country ;  therefore, 

''Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber,  the  chief  cause  of  this  disaster  lies 
in  the  culpable  neglect  by  which  the  defences, 
in  Hampton  Roads  were  suffered  to  remain, 
after  a  knowledge  of  the  near  completion  of 
the  rebel  iron-clad  steamer  Merrimac,  with  no 
other  protection  than  one  steam-frigate  (the 
Minnesota),  one  disabled  steam-frigate  (the 
Roanoke),  whose  shafts,  which  had  been 
broken  for  four  months,  might  have  been 
replaced  during  any  two  of  those  months,  and 
two  or  three  sailing  vessels. 

''  Resolved,  That  under  the  protecting  care 
of  Ppvidence,  the  safety  of  the  property  and 
life  in  the  waters  connected  with  Hampton 
Roa^,  if  not  also  of  other  important  harbors 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  due  to  the  spientific 
skill  of  Ericsson,  who  designed  the  Monitor, 
and  to  the  active,  energetic,  and  gallant  con- 
duct of  Lieut.  Commanding  Worden,  and 
those  under  his  command,  who  successfully 
defended  the  honor  of  the  national  flag. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  respectfully  requested  to  adopt 
efiicient  measures  for  the  future  protection  of 
Hampton  Roads. 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber,  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress, 
for  building  ten  mail-clad  vessels,  ought  to  be 
passed  without  delay. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
under  seal  of  the  Chamber,  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Many  vessels  of  war  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  Nav}'  Department  have  proved  such 
failures  that  they  cannot,  actually,  float  upon 


the  water.  But,  although  the  head  of  that 
department  is  the  greatest  failure  of  all,  let 
us  remember  that  we  have  commanders  in  the 
navy  who  are  not  failures,  —  men  like  Farba- 
GUT,  WiNSLOw,  DuPONT,  PoRTER !  When 
the  navy  was  required  at  Fortress  Monroe  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack  on  Richmond,  in 
1862,  Goldsborough  was  sent  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  James 
River  was  left  without  a  flag-ofiicer ! 

The  James  River,  now  open  for  naval  co- 
operation with  Grant,  was  then  closed  to  our 
transports ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  delay  in  the  movements  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  caused  by  the  rebel  iron-clad, 
Merrimac,  closing  the  James  to  oui'  transports, 
was  really  made  to  appear  to  be  -the  fault  of 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  army.  For  in- 
stance, the  Merrimac  emerged  from  her 
hiding-place  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  spread 
havoc  throughout  the  U.  S.  squadron,  until 
checked  the  following  day  by  the  Monitor  : 
on  the  11th  of  March,  the  President  removed 
General  McClellan  from  the  office  of  general- 
in-chief*  and  the  President's  biographer 
wholly  omits  to  mention  the  delay  caused  by 
the  neglect  of  the  Navy  Department  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  force  to  subdue  or  blockade 
the  rebel  monster.  That  cause  of  delay  was 
not,  certainly,  chargeable  to  Geaftral  McClel- 
lan. The  advance  was  ordered  for  the  22d 
of  February  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  llth 
of  May  that  the  career  of  the  Merrimac  was 
terminated.  The  utter  inability  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Cabinet  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  the-  rebellion,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  suggestions  of  the  ablest  com- 
manders in  the  sei-vice,  was  painfully  mani- 
fest in  the  movements  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  throughout  the  w^hole  progress  of 
events,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
More  than  this,  the  course  of  those  events 
demonstrated  the  absurdity,  to  use  no  harsher 
term,  of  «nen  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
undertaking  to  direct  gi'eat  military  move- 
ments pertaining  to  the  science  of  war,  of 
which  they  were  wholly  ignorant.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard recently  took  occasion  to  compliment  Mr. 
Stanton  with  his  military  proficiency,  —  the 
village  lawyers  constituting  the  administra- 
tion being  a  mutual  admiration  society,  —  but 


Stanton's  successes  have  resulted  wholly  fi*om 
Ian,  and  his  mi  lures  have  usually  resulted 


his  adherence  tio  the  original  plans  of  McClel- 


i 


from  departing  from  those  plans,  or  from  his 
inability  to  comprehend  them.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
plans,  and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Stanton,  for  the 
campaign   of    the   summer   of    1862,   were 


persisted  in  long  enough  to  defeat  Gen. 
McClellan's  plan.  That  was  th^  end  of  the 
campaigQ  on  the  Peninsula. 

i     GEN.    MC'CLELLAN    AGAIN    SAVES  WASHINGTON, 
AND    GAINS    THE    VICTORY    AT   ANTIETAM. 

Having  got  the  army  of  the  Potomac  back 
to  protect  Washington,  at  the  close  of  August, 
1862,  the  President  placed  General  Pope  in 
command,  leaving  Gen.  McClellan  witht)ut 
any  forces  afc  Alexandria,  where  he  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  guns  in  the  battles  which 
Gen.  Pope  was  fighting  with  the  enemy.  Gen. 
McClellan  asked  permission  to  go  to  the  front, 
that  he  might  by  his  presence  encourage  the 
men  he  had  so  long  been  associated  with.  It 
was  not  granted.  He  was  kept  there,  strip- 
ped of  command,  until  news  of  the  disaster 
to  Gen.  Pope's  army  reached  Washington, 
when  the  President  and  Gen.  Halleek  hur- 
ried early  in  the  morning  to  Gen.  McClellan's 
residence,  and  placed  the  national  capital  and 
its  defences  once  more  in  his  hands.  That 
was  on  the  2d  of  September.  Again  Gen. 
McClellan  concentrated  and  reorganized  a 
broken  army,  and  led  them  to  victory  upon 
his  own  plans,  without  interference.  Thirteen 
days  after  he  took  command,  when  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  began  to  reach 
Washington,  the  President  telegraphed  to 
him  :  "  Your  despatch  of  to-day  received.  God 
bless  you,  and  all  with  you.  Destroy  the 
rebel  army,  if  possible."  The  battles  termi- 
nated on  the  17th  of  September,  and  that 
night  our  forces  slept,  conquerors,  upon  the 
battle-field  of  Antietam. 

GEN.    MC'CLELLAN    AGAIN    REMOVED. 

On  the  7th  of  November  Gen.  McClellan 
was  removed  from  command  and  Gen.  Burn- 
side  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  man  who,  within  nineteen  months, 
]  had  twice  saved  the  capital,  who  had  three 
I  tunes  organized  an  effective  amiy,  who  first  , 
;  rolled  in  the  tide  of  victory  over  this  most  i 
I  cruel  rebellion,  who  planned  those  combina- 
I  tions  which  resulted  so  victoriously  wherever 
they  could  be  caiTied  out  without  interference 
I  of  political  partisans,  —  that  B^an  was  set 
J  aside;  and  viHage  lawyers,  in  their  pride  of 
f  power  and  of  place,  have  now  the  audacity  to 
".  boast  the  success  of  his  plans  as  theu:  own. 
But  mark  the  patriotic  docility  with  which 
'  this  much  abused  general  submitted  to  all 
.  that  his  superior  ofiicers  were  pleased  to  in- 
i  flict  upon  him.  When  removed  from  the  office 
t  of  General-in-chief,  he  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
I  dent:  — 
I       "  I  believe  I  said  to  you  some  weeks  since, 


in  connection  with  some  Western  matters,  that 

no  feeling  of  self-interest  or  ambition  should 

ever  prevent  me  from  devoting  myself  to  the 

service.     I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 

to  prove  it ;  and  you  will  find,  that,  under  pres- 

i  ent  circumstances,  I  shall  work  just  as  eheer- 

I  fully  as  before,  and  that  no  consideration  of 

j  self,  will,  in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the 

I  discbarge  of  my  public  duties." 

When  stripped  of  his  command,  at  Alexan- 
dria, hearing  the  battle  raging  in  the  distance, 
he  wrote  to  Gen.  Halleek  :  — 
j       "I  cannot  express   to   you  the  pain  and 
j  mortification  I  have  experienced  to-day  in  list- 
I  ening  to  the  distant  sound  of  the  firing  of 
\  my  men.    As  I  can  be-of  qo/urther  use  here, 
I  respectfully  ask  that  if  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  the  conflict  being  renewed  to-morrow, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle with  my  staff,  merely  to  be  with  my  own 
men,  if  nothing  more  :  they  will  fight  none 
I  the  worse  for  my  being  with  them." 
j       All  who  have  served  with  him  bear»testi- 
:  mony  to  the  affection  which  his  men  entertain 
'  for  him.     His  sohcitude  for  the  welfare  of  his 
men,  his  skilful  manoeuvring  to  achieve  vic- 
tory at  the  smallest  possible  sacrifice  of  life, 
his  i^ersonal  bravery  in  battle,  his  consummate 
abilities  as  a  general,  and  the  purity  of  his 
character,  readily  account  for  that  alFection. 
It  is  due  to  the  President  to  say  that  he  fre- 
quently acknowledged  Gen.  McClellan's  gi-eat 
abilities  as  a  commander.    At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  July  5,  1862, 
the  President  wrote  to  hiqji :  — 

"  Be  assured,  the  heroism  and  skill  of  your- 
self, oflacers,  and  men,  is  [are]  and  forever 
will  be  appreciated."  Again  :  "  All  ac- 
counts say  better  fighting  was  never  done. 
Ten  thpusand  thanks  for  it. " 

WHY    THE  ADMINISTRATIOX    WISfiED    TO    CRUSH 
GEN.    MC'CLELLAN. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  the  President 
and  Mr.  Stanton ' treated  Gen.  McClellan  as 
they  did.  The  President  himself  has  given 
the  key  to  this  secret,  in  his  despatch  referring 
to  the  '•  pressure  "  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
by  the  politicians,  to  reduce  Gen.  McClellan's 
I  forces.  Gen.  McClellan  was  to  be  crushed  if 
possible.  He  could  not  be  made  subservient 
to  the  schemes  of  the  politicians  :  and  the  re- 
cent attempt  of  the  elder  Mr.  Blair,  to  pre- 
vent the  general  being  a  candidate  in  opposi- 
tion to  President  Lincoln,  is  the  last  link  in 
that  complete  chain  of  evidence  which  fa.stens 
the  intrigue  upon  the  administration.  The 
slowness  of  the  General's  movements,  with  the 
inadequate  forces  and  raw  levies  under  his 
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command,  against  a  more  numerous  force 
fighting  upon  the  defensive,  was  seized  as  a 
pretext  to  find  fault  with  him.  He  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  terrible  sacrifices  made  by 
those  who  have  adopted  or  pursued  different 
plans  from  his.  The  politicians  have  shown 
how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  success  in  arms, 
"  when  campaigns  are  intrusted  to  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  war."  Gen.  Naglee, 
of  Philadelphia,  has,  in  a  recent  letter,  dated 
the  27th  of  last  month,  made  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  destroy  Gren. 
McCiellan,  and  of  the  rudeness  with  which 
he  carried  his  plans  with  the  President.  Mr. 
Stanton,  it  seems,  aspired  to  the  distinction 
of  a  great  general,  and  the  chief  of  the  cabi- 
net, 5ir.  Seward,  h^as  recently  introduced  him 
to  the  public  in  tl^.at  capacity.  Gen.  Naglee 
states  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  McCiellan  left 
Washington,  for  the  Peninsular  Campaign, — 
all  the  iirrangemcnts  for  which  had  been  made, 
and  approved  by  the  President  apji  a  council 
of  Generals,  McClellan's/brce  to  be  two  hun- 
dred tJiousand  men,  —  Stanton  relieved  him 
of  all  the  armies  not  under  his  immediate 
command,  and  assumed  command  of  them  him- 
self. But  it  is  too  painful  to  follow  the  de- 
tails of  Stanton's  'generalship  and  intrigues, 
and  I  refer  to  Gen.  Naglee  s  letters  for  the 
humiliating  facts  of  the  case. 

MR.  LINCOLNS  APOLOGY  TO  GEN.  MC'CLELLAN. 

The  President,  on  31st  March,  1862,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  conscious  of  the  mor- 
tifying situation  he  was  placed  in  by  Mr. 
Stanton  and  the  politicians ;  for  in  his  despatch 
of  that  date  to  General  Z\IeClellan,  announcing 
the  breaking  up  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
campaign,  he  confesses  that  he  was  pursuing 
a  course  which  gave  him  •'  great  pain.*'  Let 
us  hope  that  on  the  4th  of  ^lareh  next,  at 
noon,  General  McCiellan  will  relieve  him  of 
all  such  ''  pain." 

The  President's  apology  to  General  Mc- 
Ciellan for  breaking  up  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign referred  to  something  else  besides 
•'  pain."  That  despatch  speaks  of  "  pres- 
sure "  in  the  case,  and  the  President's  his- 
torian alludes  to  the  political  friends  of  another 
general  as  making  this  "pressure."  But 
that  despatch  made  no  reference  to  duty, 
to  the  sacredness  of  the  inaugural  oath,  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
&c.  Oh,  no  !  That  despatch  is  not  "  honest 
old  Abe."  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln  the  poli- 
tician, the  sorry  transgressor  confessing  his 
iniquity,  dividing  the  spoils  of  office,  and  regu- 
lating the  scramble  of  the  office-seekers,  pan- 


dering to  the  lust  for  office,  aimmg  at  a 
re-election  and  the  humiliation  of  a  risirife 
competitor,  pushed  on  by  Stanton  at  his  back. 
No  double-dealing  has  ever  been  charged 
upon  General  McCiellan.  Ever  honest  and 
frank,  he  is  always  consistent  with  himself. 
General  Naglee  says  that  Stanton  pretended 
to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  the  Union.  That  kas 
been  the  trick  of  the  cornipt  minions  of  the 
admmistration,  ever  since  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  in  regard  to  any  one  who  would  not 
unite  with  them  in  their  schemes  of  personal 
gain  or  partisan  aggrandizement.  At  first, 
any  man  who  remonstrated  against  going  or 
sending  some  one  to  the  cells  of  Fort  Lafayette 
at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Seward,  was  denounced 
as  a  "secessionist;  "  and  now  "  a  copperhead  " 
is  the  favorite  epithet  with  those  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  attributes  of  infallibility  in 
the  administration  oL  the  Government.  We 
are  told  that  the  admmistration  is  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  Government,  like  the  king 
in  a  despotism,  "  can  do  no  wi'ong."  This 
is  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  a  new  sha])e. 
It  certainly  is  the  right  divine  to  govern 
wrong,  so  far  as  jMessrs.  Lincoln,  Seward, 
Stanton,  and  Welles  are  concerned. 

GEN.    MC'CLELLAN's    STRAIGHT-FORWARD  CHAR- 
ACTER. 

I  have  said  that  General  McCiellan  has 
always  proved  consistent  with  himself.  In 
July,  1862,  writing  to  the  President,  he  said, 
"  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be 
preserved."  He  says  the  same  thing,  only 
more  furciljly,  in  liis  recent  letter  accepting 
the  nomination  :  "The  Union  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards."  There  is  no  double- 
dealing  in  these  words.  Like  his  military 
campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  they  are  di- 
rect, energetic,  and  decisive.  And  he  always 
means  exactly  wiiat  he  says:  in  this  respect, 
his  .writings  more  resemble  those  of  Wasliing- 
ton  than  any  other  hero's  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Indeed,  there  is  a  purity  of 
style  in  all  his  writings,  a  straightforward 
honesty,  exactly  like  that  of  Washington's 
despatches,  letters,  and  State  papers.  With 
Washington,  the  Union  —  that  Union  which 
constitutes  u^ur  people  —  the  Union  which 
confers  upon  us  the  attributes  of  a  nation  — 
the  Union  which  gives  us  a  country  and  a 
flag  —  was  the  first,  the  highest  object  of 
affection,  next  to  God.  So  it  is  with  McCiel- 
lan,—  "the  Union  at  all  hazards."  His 
character  is  a  reflex  of  that  of  Washington  in 
his  religious  devotion.  Washington,  in  all 
his  great  battles  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  sought  the  aid  and  guid-' 


;ce  of  Almighty  wisdom  and  power.  So 
'th  McClellan  :  the  same  spotless  purity  of 
•ivate  life,  which  distinguished  the  one,  char- 
;:erizes  the  other. 

•  E    CORRUPT    PARTISAN    POLICY    OF    THE    AD- 
MINISTRATION. • 

Let  US  now  turn  to  the  public  character, 
i  policy,  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  com- 
sing  the  administration  which  has  expelled 
is  Liieat  and  good  general  from  the  army, 
d  heaped  upon  him  all  these  thankful  indig- 
lie.-. 

Ill    April,    1861,   when   the   conspirators 
.  izcil  Fort   Sumter,   there  was  a  universal 
y  of  indignation.      No   man   ever   had  a 
irer  chance  than  Mr.  Lincoln  then  had  of 
aking  himself  the  rallying  point  of  all  loyal 
tizeas.     The  state  of  the  country  ought  to 
ive  dictated  such  a  policy.     But  instead  of 
1  accommodation  to  the  circumstances,  the 
►ne  of  ^clrainistration  bore  an  analogy  to  that 
[  Louis  the  Foui-teenth  in  the  meridian  of  his 
lory  and  his  triumphs.     Party  spirit  might 
ave    been   disarmed   of  its  rancor,  had  he 
arried  into  effect  his  own  declarations  as  set 
)rth   in   his  "inauguration    sj^eech,    and   we 
hould  not  have  had  the  unfortunate  divisions 
bat  still  exist  amongst  us.     But  he  has  taken 
.  different  stand,  and  placed  himself  as  the 
hief   of  a   faction.      The   road  to  favor  is 
hrough  the  quagmire  of  party  discipline  ;  and 
he  recommendation  to  notice  is  to  be  esti- 
aated  by  the  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  cer- 
ain  political  sectaries.     The  dangers  and  the 
iorruptions  and  the  prodigies  of  the  times  have 
)ut  an  end  to  all  neutrality  in  politics.     The 
jovernment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  most  per- 
licious   faction.      It   is  the  task,  it  is  the 
iuty,  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  order  — 
the  old  JefFersonian  and  Jackson  democrats, 
and  the  old  constitutional  whigs  of  the  Clay 
and  Webster  school  —  to  unite  together  and 
exert  themselves;  for  every  hour  the  rising 
tides  are  eating  away  the  narrow  isthmus  upon 
which  the  adherents  of  the  Constitution  are 
stationed  ;  and  every  hour  it  becomes  more 
necessaiy  to  oppose  some  barrier  to  these  en- 
croachments. 

I  will  not  insult  you,  at  such  a  moment  as 
the  present,  with  any  notice  of  the  squabbles 
in  the  cabinet,  of  the  recriminations  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Chase  and  Seward,  the  rivals  for 
the  succession.     Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  nomin- 
I  ated  for  re-election,  and  Messrs.  Chase  and 
i  Blair  have  been  removed  from  office,  —  the 
( last  named   gentleman,  you  will  remember, 
'  was  expelled  from  the  cabinet  not  long  after 
■  Vis  father  had  failed  to  induce  Grenerai  Mc- 


CleUan  to  decline  the  nomination  t^the  Presi- 
dency. By  the  expulsion  of  Cameron,  Chase, 
and  Blair,  the  unscrupulous  Seward,  and  his 
notorious  adherents,  have  secured  in  their  own 
hands  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Government. 
Hiram  Barney  is  summarily  ejected  from  the 
custom  house  in  this  city,  where,  as  else- 
where, the  poor  clerks  have  been  summoned 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  the 
party  leaders. 

Time   fails    to   enable  me  to  give  all  the 
changes  and  movements  eflfected  by  Seward, 
who  is  now  in  the  ascendency  and  in  undis- 
puted  control.      His  plans  are   far-reaching 
and  sagacious,  as  they  have  ever  been.     I  will 
let  hhn  speak  for  himself ;  In  November  1863, 
he  repaired  to  Auburn,  and  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  fulminated  the  threat  that  if  his  par- 
ty did  not  carry  the  then  pending  election, 
the  Ship  of  State  would  be  ''  drifted  and  dash- 
ed "  against  the  rooks  of  a  lee  shore.     And  he 
added,  as  to  the  election  this  fall :  —  "  Vvhat 
if  they  (the  Democratic  party )   should  then 
succeed   in   electing   a    President   in    1864, 
against  the  majority  who    elected    Abraham 
Lmcoln   in   1860?      Can  that    majority  be 
expected  to  acquiesce  without  voting  and  with- 
out bloodshed  ?    Certainly  not :  ^  and  then  you 
have  perpetual  civil  war,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  perpetual  anarchy." 

Here  is  a  threat  of  repeating  the  very  crime 
—  that  horrible  and  greatest   civil   crime  — 
which  the  rebels  committed.    Seward  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  a  state  of  mental  de- 
rano-ement  when  he  made  that  speech,  and 
vei-y  little  attention  was  paid  to*  it  at  the  time. 
Recently,  however,  the  recollection  of  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  public  mind  by  repetition 
of  the  same  threat,   during  another  visit  to 
Auburn,   in  another  speech  which  he  made 
[  there  a  few  weeks  ago.      Here  is  the  fonn  in 
I  which  he  made  the  threat  in  this  last  speech  : 
j  "If  such  a  thing  could  happen  as  that  the 
Chicago  candidate,  nommated  upon  such  an 
agi^ement,  should  be  elected  President  of  the 
j  United  States  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Novem- 
'  ber  next,  who  can  vouch  for  the  safety  of  the 
!  countiy  against  .the  rebels,  during  the  inter- 
j  val  which  must  elapse  before  the  new  admin- 
!  istration  can  constitutionally  come  into  power  V 
j  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  election  would 
I  tend  equally  to  demoralize  the  Union,  and  to 
'  invite  the  insurgents  to  iPBuew  then-  eflwrts  for 
!  its  destruction." 

j      He  would  be  a  traitor,  you  observe,  in  1863, 
i  when    he  talked  of  "bloodshed  ;  "    but  the 
threat  is  modified,  in  1864,  to  take  the  form 
of  an  interrogatory,  or  an  hypothetical  conjec- 
ture as  to  what  "  seems  "  or  what  "  would." 


In  a  few  weeks  more  he  will  be  prepared  to 
welcome  Greneral  McClellan  with  open  arras ; 
and  m-ge  him  to  come  to  Washington  at  once, 
and  prepare  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Presi- 
dent on  the  4th  of  March  next.  Yes ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  tliat  Mr.  Seward  will  declare 
that  his  dear  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed,  and  himself,  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  the  election  of  General  McClellan 
to  the  presidency.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
less  than  a  month  the  parlors  of  Mr.  Seward 
will  be  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  and  his  friends,  if  they  will 
only  walk  into  them. 

As  to  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Lincoln's  own  friends,  Sena- 
tor Wade,  of  Ohio,  and  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
representative  from  Maryland,  were  constrain- 
ed to  issue  a  formal  protest  against  his  attempt 
to  override  the  constitution  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  relative  to  the  re-organization 
of  loyal  governments  in  the  rebel  States. 
Does  Mr.  Linclon  believe  that  the  x^merican 
people  could  ever  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
re-organizations  :  that  they  would  ever  ap- 
prove of  a  system  by  which  corruption  would 
pay  for  votes  in  part,  and  fear  force  the  re- 
mainder ?  Who  at  this  time  of  day  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  springs  and  wii-es  that 
would  be  employed  in  such  a  miserable  puppet 
show?  How  can  the  loyal  people  in  those 
States  believe  themselves  free  and  sovereign, 
when  they  would  be  made  to  take  an  oath," as 
a  test  to  give  them  the  right  of  voting  V  What 
could  they  object  to  all  this,  surrounded  by 
armed  men  ?  They  would  only  have  to  hold 
their  tongues,  and  to  bow  down  their  heads  be- 
fore their  masters.  But  he  will  probably 
abandon  the  attempt  to  re-elect  himself  by  the 
votes  of  such  States,  for  the  recent  State  elec- 
tions must  admonish  him,  in  the  same  words 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  when 
turning  him  out  of  the  Cabinet  a"^few  days  ago, 
that  "  his  time  has  come." 

The  arbitary  arrests  made  by  Seward  and 
Stanton  in  places  where  rebellion  did  not  ex- 
ist, were  wholly  injustifiable  and  unnecessary  ; 
because  the  constitutional  forms  of  law  could 
have  been  gone  through  with,  in  perfect 
safety. 

Arbitary  imprisonment  and  punishment 
upon  mere  suspicion,  most  vexations  and  odious 
instruments  of  despotic  power,  have  been  em- 
ployed on  several  occasions  and  in  many  in- 
stances in  places  where  there  were  no  military 
operations.  Baniere,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Convention  during  the  French  Revolution  in 
reference  to  a  law  which  had  abolished  person- 
al liberty  in  France,  says,  "  The    quality  of 


mercy  is  the  first  sacrifice  which  a  good.repu 
lican  owes  to  his  country.  In  ordermi 
preserve  the  vigor  of  the  government^,! 
institution,  teriible  indeed  but  necessary,'.^* 
been  disseminated  throughout  all  the  section 
&c.  I  mean  the  law  for  the  arrest  ofi„ 
pected  persons.  The  keen  and  piercing  %\ 
of  jealous  liberty  has  been  fixed  upon  evei 
citizen,  has  penetrated  into  every  family,  a? 
pervaded  every  habitation.  Public  opini( 
has  marked  out  the  persons  who  ought  to  I 
suspected,  and  they  have  accordingly  falkj 
under  the  severity  of  the  law."  Thus  yt' 
have  explained  to  you  the  principal  advantage 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  syste  j 
of  arbitrary  arrest.  It  contains  the  princip 
of  impartial  persecution,  equally  applicab 
to  the  separate  interests  of  every  distinct  clai 
and  description  of  the  people,  from  the  farm* 
and  the  banker  and  merchant  down  to  the  ij 
dustrious  manufacturer  and  hard  workin 
mechanic  and  day  laborer.  Are  tliese  i\ 
arts  of  government  ?  Are  these  the  means  I 
which  the  discordant  interests  and  the  coi 
tending  passions  of  our  people  can  be  brougl 
to  act  in  concert  ?  I  speak  to  men  afFecti'oi 
ately  attached  to  the  general'  principles 
liberty — men  accustomed  to  think  on  wha 
ever  can  effect  their  interests  and  their  haj 
piness.  Among  such  men,  I  am  persuade 
that  I  shall  not  be  contradicted,  if  I  were  t 
contend  that  a  tyranny  so  constituted  must  c 
necessity  be  odious  to  the  people. 

GEN.    MC'CLELLAn's    PLAN     OF   PUTTING    POWi 
THE  REBELLION. 

As  to  slavery,  whose  votaries,  commencinj 
the  rebellion,  have  destroyed  themselves 
General  McClellan  showed  how  to  deal  witl 
it  constitutionally  and  effectually.  It  is  no 
requisite  to  exterminate  the  people  of  tht 
South  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  rebel 
lion.  The  rebels  are  fighting  now  only  foi 
terms  of  surrender.  General  McClellan  be 
gan  the  conquest  in  Western  Virginia,  anc 
would  have  completed  it  long  since  had  he 
been  permitted.  His  plan  was- and  is  a  verj 
simple  and  effective  one.  In  Western  Vir- 
ginia it  was  simijly  this,  to  "  proceed  forth- 
with," as  he  stated,  to  drive  the  rebels  out. 

That  was  in  April,  1861.  In  July  fol 
lowing,  he  communicated  it  to  the  President, 
and  it  was,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  crup-h  out' 
the  rebellion  in  its  very  heart."  In  October, 
of  the  same  year,  addressing  the  Secretary 
of  War,  he  declared  that  "the  great  object 
to  be  accomplished  "  was  "  the  crushing  de-i 
feat  of  the  rebel  army."  In  all  his  letters, 
official  as  well  as  private,  —  and  in  all  his  r©- 
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)rts,  —  the  same  plan  is  advocated.  In  his 
/est-Point  speech,  he  declared  that  the  only 
ternative  for  our  choice  is"'  the  suppression 
■  tlie  rebellion  or  the  destruction  of  our  na- 
^nality,"  and  that  if  we  let  the  South  go,  as 
^r.  Sumner  and  others  proposed,  we  would 
icountcr  "  the  fate  of  the  divided  republics 
'  Italy  and  South  Amefica,"  and  fly  into 
.agments,  at  endless  war  with  each  other. 
Ii  his  letter  of  acceptance,  so  full  of  noble 
itriotic  sentiments,  he  declares  over  and 
^er  again  the  same  sentunents. 
As  for  example,  his  appeal  to  his  whole 
course"  through  life,  to  the  "  record  "  of 
s  public  life,  to  his  "  long  and  varied  ser- 
ceg,"  to  his  "  love  and  reverence  "  for  the 
nion,  and  declaring,  explicitly,  that  the  war 
for  "the  preservation  of  our  Union," 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  in  all  its 
t^grity,"  and  that  "the  Union  must  be 
reserved  at  all  hazards."  Now^,  contrast 
is  straightforward  policy  with  the  side  is- 
les which  the  administration  and  its  adher- 
kts  have  raised^  and  the  fickle,  changing, 
'•er-varying  course  of  the  President,  who 
ems  too  weak  to  resist  what  he  terms 
pressure."  In  his  card  to  whom  it  may 
incern,  last  summer,  he  refused  to  permit 
ly  one  to  approach  him  from  the  rebel 
iates  to  negotiate  peace  without  power  to 
^gotiate  also  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but, 
few  days  thereafter,  he  lets  Seward  go  to 
uburn  to  declare  that,  the  rebel  States  may 
•me  back  with  their  slaves  and  slavery.  It 
[  indeed,  true,  as  he  said  to-  the  people  of 
.entucky  in  his  celebrated  conversation 
ith  the  two  visitors  from  that  State,  that  he 
IS  not  sought  to  control  events,  but  has  let 
^■ents  control  him.  Hence  it  is  that  his 
^urse  has  resembled  the  weather-cock, 
hanging  with  every  wind,  in  every  direction, 
instantly  "  boxing  the  compass,"  as  sailors 
rm  it.  His  platform  is  one  thing  one  day, 
id  another  the  nest.  But  General  McClel- 
h's  platform  never  varies  :  it  is  always  the 
ime,  and  has  always  been  the  same.  It  is 
ie  Union,  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  the  sup-  j 
session  of  the  rebellion,  confiscation  and  the 
26truction  of  slavery  under  the  constitution, 
herever  and  whenever  a  rebel  can  be  found 
.  arms.  He  does  not  say  as  Mr.  Sumner 
lid,  in  substance,  a  few  days  ago  in  Faneuil 
leII.  Boston,  that  we  must  destroy  the  Opn- 
itution  in  order  to  complete  confiscation  and  i 
^lition  ;  and  let  them  go,  rather  than  have  ; 
lem  come  back  with  their  tattered  rag  of  , 
javery.  .No  :  Gen.  McClellan  would  not  de-  , 
jroy  the  Constitution  to  complete  the  de- 
'ruction  of  any  national  evil ;  t)ut  he  would  ; 


destroy  every  such  evil  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  He 
would  not  set  the  house  on .  fire,  and  bum  it 
down,  in  order  to  clean  out  the  soot  that  had 
gathered  in  the  chimney.  He  would  clean 
out  the  chimney.  But  to  burn  down  the 
house,  and  drive  all  the  family  out  of  doors, 
seems  to  be  the  settled  aim  and  policy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  party.  And  here  is  precisely  the 
iifFerence  which  exists,  and  which  has  existed 
in  all  ages,  between  radical  men  and  conser- 
vative men.  The  radical  would  destroy. 
He  would  tear  down,  burn  down,  and  crush 
out  any  thing  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition  or  aims.  Just  so  with  Messrs 
Sumner  and  Stanton,  &c.  The  conservative, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  preserve  whatever 
there  is  that  is  useful,  and  repair  and  improve 
it — reform  it,  patch  it,  mend  it  —  and 
change  it  to  conform  to  the  progress  of  the 
age  and  the  most  enlightened  Christian  civil- 
ization. 

Hence  it  is  that  radicals  are  always  revo- 
lutionary, t>urbulent,  and  rebellious,  and  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  in  a  republic,  as  we  now 
find,  by  sad'  experience,  from  their  insurrec- 
tionary violence  in  our  Southern  States. 
And  hence,  also,  the  impossibility  of  peace, 
so  long  as  the  radicals  of  the  South  reign  at 
Richmond,  and  the  radicals  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Government  are  in  power  at  Wash- 
ington. The  rebel  leader  fastened  himself 
upon  the  Southern  people  for  six  years,  and 
they  cannot  shake  him  off  now,  although  they 
are  well  known  to  be  heartily  sick  of  him 
and  his  rebellion.  But  we  can  remove  our 
radical  rulers,  in  accordance  with  our  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  peace  and  reconciliation  as  early,  at  the 
very  farthest,  as  1866,  when  Davis's  term 
expires,  and  he  will  no  longer  have  any  pow- 
er over  the  rebels.  My  own  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  election  of  Gen.  McClellan 
next  month  will  give  us  peace  in  thirty  daj's, 
or  within  six  months  thereafter ;  because,  if 
the  rebels  will  not  submit  at  once,  he  will,  as*" 
he  did  in  Western  Vu'ginia,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "proceed  forthwith  to  drive  them" 
into  submission,  with  such  a  force  as  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  resist ;  and  if  Jeff. 
Davis  do6s  not  give  up,  he  will  be  forced  ro 
escape  probably  into  3Iexico.  for  I  apprehend 
that  Mr.  Wells's  successor,  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan, will  stop  Jefferson  Davis's  blockade 
runners,  and  shut  up  the  Atlantic  coast  com- 
pletely. We  shall  then  get  the  cotton  crop, 
and,  by  a  tax  on  it,  pay  our  national  debt,  and 
resume  specie  pjiyments.  Our  debt,  I  know, 
is    assuming  frightful  proportions;   and   al- 
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though  poor  Mi\  Chase  has  been  made  the 
sole  scape-goat  of  the  financial  blunders  of 
the  administration,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cab- 
inet and  friends  cannot  escape  their  share  of 
the  odium.  It  is  notorious  that  ISh.  Seward 
and  all  his  friends,  among  whom  Mr.  Spald- 
ing, of  this  State  —  whom  the  people  com- 
pelled afterwards  to  stay  at  home  —  was  pe- 
culiarly officious,  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  drive  on  the  paper-money  issues. 
Mr.  Fessenden  is  now  doing  what  he  can  to 
repair  the  evil ;  but  he  does  it  bunglingly, 
having  had  no  practical  skill. 

THE  GOLD  BILL ;  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONISTS. 

He  (Mr.  Fessenden)  deserves  great  credit, 
however,  for  getting  the  gold  bill  repealed. 
That,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  Seward  and 
Chase's  greatest  schemes :  they  pushed  it 
through  Congress  with  all  theh  power,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  business 
men  of  skill  and  experience.  It  was  so  out- 
rageous, however,  it  was  so  much  like  the 
mad  projects  of  the  French  Revolutionists  of 
the  last  century,  that  it  speedily  worked  its 
own  cure,  thanks  to  the  intelligent  and  docile 
patriotism  of  our  own  great  and  good  people. 
I  must  here  call  your  attention  to  a  remarka- 
ble statement,  given  by  a  distinguished  states- 
man, of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  Government,  in  1798,  to  pro- 
cure gold  and  silver,  which  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  present  times  :  he  says,  "  It 
will  appear  rather  extraordinary  that  the  first 
measure  taken  with  this  view  should  have 
been  the  proscription  of  those  metals.  A  let- 
ter is  received  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
from  Fouche,  commissioner  in  several  of  the 
departments,  in  which  he  expresses  great  in- 
dignation against  gold  and  silver.  He  says, 
"  Gold  and  silver  have  been  the  causes  of  all 
the  calamities  of  the  republic.  I  know  not 
by  what  weak  compliance  those  metals  are 
still  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  sus- 
l^ected  persons:  let  us  degrade  and  viliiy 
'gold  and  silver ;  let  us  fling  these  deities  of 
monarchy  in  the  dirt,  and  establish  the  wor- 
ship* of  the  austere  virtues  of  a  republic." 
He  however  adds  :  "I  send  you  seventeen 
chests  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and  plate  of  all 
sorts,  the  spoil  of  chui'ches  and  casfles  :  you 
will  see  with  pecuHar  pleasure  two  crosiers, 
and  a  ducal  coronet  of  silver  gilt."  This  in- 
genious idea  of  vilifying  and  degrading  valu- 
able effects  by  seizing  them  for  the  use  of  the 
republic  is.  not  lost  upon  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  a  citizen  appears  at  the  bar,  and  de- 
sires to   be  permitted  to   exchange  certain 


pieces  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  the  imai 
of  the  tyrant  for  republican  paper.  Tt 
patriotic  and  disinterested  offer,  as  you  m; 
imagine,  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Conve 
tion  ;  but  upon  a  motion  being  made  that  ho 
orable  mention  of  the  transaction  should  1 
inserted  in  the  notes,  the  Mmister  of  Finan 
rises  with  the  utmo*st  indignation  to  oppose 
monstrous  a  proposition.  He  delivers  a  mc 
eloquent  and  vehement  invective  against  go  j 
and  silver:  he  says,  "  In  a  short  time  tl 
world  will  be  too  happy,  if  we  should  deitj 
to  receive  pieces  of  metal  bearing  the  effi( 
of  tyrants  in  exchange  for  Republican  assi 
nats ;  already  the  whole  nation  rejects  ai 
despises  those  corrupting  metals,  which  tyran 
Originally  brought  from  America  for  the  sc 
purpose  of  enslaving  us.  I  have  in  contei 
plation  the  plan  of  a  sumptuary  law,  by  whi- 
I  will  drive  the  vile  dung  once  more  into't 
bowels  of  the  earth. "  What  was  the  sumpt 
ary  law  by  which  the  Minister  of  Finan 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  salutary  reforn 
Here  is  that  excellent  law.  "All  gold'ai 
silver  metal  in  .specie  or  plate,  all  jewels,  go 
and  silver  laee,  or  valuable  effects  which  sh: 
be  discovered  buried  in  the  earth,  or  co 
cealed  in  cellars,  walls,  rubbish,  floors 
pavements,  hearths  or  chimneys,  or  in  ai 
secret  place,  shall  be  seized  and  confiscat 
for  the  use  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  infon 
er  shall  receive  a  twentieth  part  of  the  vah 
of  whatever  he  shall  discover,  to  be  paid 
assignats."  Concealment  alone  is  the  crin 
on  which  the  law  attaches,  without  even  ai 
of  the  ordinary  pretences  of  disaffection.  ] 
consequence  of  this  decree,  every  place 
which  it  was  possible  to  conceal  treasure 
searched  with  the  utmost  rigor  ;  the  privat 
of  every  house  is  violated  ;  every  cellar  ar 
garden  is  dug  up  ;  and  the  Minister  of  I 
nance,  with  the  most  unrelenting  spirit 
persecution,  pursues  the  objects  of  his  hatrt 
and  contempt  even  to  the  bowels  of  the  earti 
where  he  had  threatened  to  drive  them. 

THE    NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

As  to  our  financial  condition,  perhaps 
ought  not  to  say  much  here  —  I  have  said 
great  deal  on  that  subject  within  the  pa 
three  years.  I  confess  I  am  now  very  an 
ious  alx)ut  the  future  state  of  our  financei. 
If#Lincoln  should  be  re-elected,  I  loo 
with  dread  and  alarm  to  our  future  fiuanci; 
situation.  I  tremble  to  think  of  what  will  t 
the  condition  of  our  people,  when  I  call  \ 
mind  the  project  of  such  financiers  as  Thac 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  th 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Houfet 
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oiild  issue  a  thousand  millions  of  paper 
' '  and  ])r\y  the  interest  of  the  national 
^ijh  It,  —  who  would  run  the  barrel  of 
In  to  thirty  dollitis  and  the  ton  of  coal 
y  dolhus/rather  than  lay  taxes  to  pay 
J  \T;.r  as  far  as  possible,  as  we  go  along  ; 
I'l  :iiM  greatly  apprehensive  of  terrible 
bl  disaster  if  Lincohi  be  re-elected, 
b  not  know  that  1  can  better  explain  the 
Lai  policy  of  Lincoln  and  Seward  than 
^ing  you  the  substance  of  a  speech  which 
Slivered  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  Sher- 
of  Ohio,  in  May  last.  It  was  reported 
Washin^^ton  Daily  Globe  of  June  1st, 


b  Hon.  Senator  spoke  with  that  consci- 
iss  of  authority  and  in  that  imperative 
Wiich  implied  a  conviction  that  his  man- 
were  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  no  differences 
iinion  were  to  be  permitted  to  swerve  the 
which  he  represented  from  going  for- 
.n  tlie  path  he  directed.     It  is,  there- 
'of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  finan- 
(nterests  of  the  country  that  the  princi- 
iand  theories  enunciated  in  this  speech 
kl  be  thoroughly  understood, 
le  leading  topic  of  the  speech  is  the  new 
Inal  banking  system.     He  explicitly  de- 
s  that  the  paper  money  to  be' issued  by 
liew  banks  is  to  be  made  to  take  the  place 
bry  other  kind  of  paper  money,  whether 
b  Government  or  the  State  banks.     Hav- 
^xplained  his  plan  "  to  compel  the  banks  " 
ithdraw   their  circulation  —  to  "compel 
li  to  do  so  by  taxation  "  —  he  proceeds  to 
^re  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
iduce  the  volume  of  the  issues  of  legal- 
[er  paper  money,  and  to  finally  supersede 
b  issues  altogether  with  the  notes  of  the 
\  national  banks.     Of  the  circulation  of 
linds  then  in  existence,  he  says  :  — 
iThis  large  redundant  circulation  must  be 
(•ed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  I  ask   you 
\  it  can  be  done  now,  with  two  systems  of 
iks  rivals  with  each  other.     Suppose  the 
^ernment  desires  to  reduce  the  cu'culating 
iium.     The  very  moment  the  Government 
■imences  reducing  its  circulation,  that  very 
tnent  these  banks  would  commence  to  in- 
tise  theirs." 

that  is  to  say,  thevold  banks  would  issue 
lir  own  notes  and  encounter  the  risk  of 
ikruptcy,  if  the  Government  did  not  supp^ 
^l-tender  notes  to  them.  This  is  the  same 
inder  that  Mr.  Hooper  made  in  the  House, 
:en  he  attempted  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it 
the  excess  of  the  Government  legal-tender 
t6fe  -which  enables  the  old  banks,  as  well 


as  the  new    banks,  to  put  out  thelir  own 
notes. 

Mr.  Sherman  explains  the  plans  of  the 
Government,  relative  to  the  issues  of  the  new 
banks  taking  the  place  of  its  own,  in  these 
words:  — 

"  I  take  it  to  he  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  is  the  plainest  dictate  of  reason 
to  retire  its  circulation  as  fast  as  the  national 
bank  currency  is  issued.  We  can  do  it  by 
fundino- ;  we  can  do  it  in  various  ways.  We 
must  do  it.  If  the  United  States  contmue 
to  issue  its  own  notes  in  the  form  of  currency, 
\  and  also  authorize  national  bank  notes  to 
be  issued  'pari  passu,  both  together;  in  over- 
whelming amounts,  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
result  would  be  to  destroy  all  values ;  but^I 
take  it  that  it  is  and  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  rethe  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  United  States  notes,  and  to  substitute  for 
them  the  national  currency." 

Not  one  word  of  explanation  is  given  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  new  "  national  cur- 
rency" is  to  be  redeemed  in  real  money,  or 
how  specie  payments  are  to  be  resumed  under 
the  new  syste^.     When  it  was  proposed  m 
the  Senate  to  have  the  new  banks  accumulate 
a  part  of  the  specie  obtained  by  them  for  in- 
terest on  the  Govornraent  stocks  held  by  them, 
so  as  to  prepare  for  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, he  opposed  it.     And  having  explained 
how  the  new  banks  are  to  be  made  to  furnish 
a  paper  money,  to  supersede  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, upon  the  basis  of  the  capital  sub- 
scribed by  private  citizens,  one  would  natural- 
ly suppose  that  he  would  complete  his  theory 
with  an  explanation  of  the   mode  in  which 
specie  nayment  could  be  resumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  new  banks ;   but  he  is  si- 
lent on  this  point:  it  is  all   paper,    paper. 
He  does  not  propose  to  make  the  new  bank 
notes    a   legal   tender:    that   would  conflict 
with  the  Constitution.     He  says,  indeed,  that 
"  the  national  bank  currency  will  be  better, 
and  in  less  danger  of  repudiation,  than  the 
:  greenbacks ;  "  but  he  does  not  make  it  ap- 
i  pear  how  they  are  to  be  made  any  better,  €X- 
i  cept  through  the  seizure  of  the  capital  of  the 
i  private  citizens  invested  in  or  deposited  with 
!  the  new  banks,  which,  he  says,  "  are  alioaijs 
'  within  the  poiver  of  Congress:  every  man 
ywho  goes  into  them  knows  that  the  system 
■  must  be  so  conducted  that  the  public  senti- 
ment will  sustain  them,  or  else  theg  mil  go 
'  to  the  wall.      The  law  organizing  them  may 
be  repealed,   and  they  may  be  driven  out  at 
;  any  time  hy  the  power  of  Congress.      Ihey 
i  are  under  bonds  for  good  behavior,     Ihey 
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He  conceals  the  fact  that  the  ne 
tional  banks  are  keeping  the  public  i 
and  loaning  it  out  on  interest,  althoup-] 
pay  no  interest  to  Government  for  the  i 
that  money,  and  draw  interest  on  the  ^ 
deposited  as  security  for  the  notes 
issue. 

He  ignores  the  constitutional  measii 


file  m  trie  vaults  of  the  United  States  more 
than  the  amount  of  their  circulation  in  bonds 
of  the^  United  States  taken  at  this  time 
when  It  IS  necessary  to  sell  our  bonds.'' 

-^his  is  the  currency  and  banking  sys- 
tem, thus  prepared  to  become  the  cat's-paw 
of  partisan  strife  and  caprice,  that  is  to  su- 
persede that  standard  of  value  in  real  mon    i       h     - 

€y,  which  the  constitution  has  established  ;  ^  ..     A    TT  *?'  ^^^^^i^utional  mea 
One  of  the  principalsu"  orters  of  tt  '^^^  -  '  '^  f  ^"^^-^^  "^^  ^^^^^^^^  a  j 

tern  has  thus  clearly  defi^^rthe  UkyTv"  ^  eTrVTf  "^  T^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  k^ 
which  it  is  to  be  Controlled  The  eloi  caf  b/  Tt'  "P^r^^^^^  ^hat  s, 
is  opportune.  ,  The  people  can  now  3/      T  \    f  f  ^^^^^^J  sustained,  except  b 

who1e%cheme.     It  if^fai^lyl'TrS^^     t'lt,ttTT''\f'  ^^^^'^  ^^-^. 

system  for  controlling  the  party  poMcs  of     %t^  confiscating  the  private  proper 

the  country.     It   is  "the  re£  of  tbln^i         ir    '  T""^^^^  "'  '^^^^  ^^"^^s. 

United   StLs   ^^...C^nr^ 

bank,    systems.     It  is  a  complete  union  of 

partisan  organizations  with  banking  associ- 
ations under  the  pretext  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  relief  of  the  Government,  instead 
ot  borrowing  money  upon  bonds  or  treasury 
notes.  The  people  have  again  and  again 
frowned  upon  these  schemcW  partisans  to 
make  the  economical  afi-airs  of  the  country 
the  play-things  of  party.  So'  th^y  will 
agai  n . 

He  confounds  a  paper  money  with  money 
composed  of  the  precious  metals,  compar- 
ing the  assumed  power  to  issue  the  former 
to  the  power  of  coining  the  latter;  and  thus 
misrepresents  the  operation  of  the  natural 
laws  governing  monetary  systems.  ^le  misrenr 

had  Governm'ent  issued   bonlr  nitead  of  |  tion  I  T'  '^'  ^'.'''"'  ^''""^  ''^''   "- 
notes,  with  that  of  the  legal-tender  pa4r     -  •^^^^^'"'''  ^^-^"^^^'  ^^"^s  in  this 
money   known    as    "  assign-ats,-   issued '^in 
1' ranee,    to   prove    the    wisdom    of  adopt- 
ing the  legal-tender  issues  now  iji  use  in 
this  country. 

He  refrains  from  explaining  the  ruinous 
tendencies  of  the  amount  of  bank-note  cur- 
rency which  he  advocated,  although  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  currency  was  exces- 
sive; and  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
tact  that  the  proposed  three  hundred  mil- 
lons  of  new  bank  notes  largely  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  old 

He  pleads  the  necessity  of  getting  "  mon- 
ey, to  make  every  payment  with,  as  an  ex- 
cuse^ for  Government  issues  of  ^' leo-al-tcn- 
der  paper  money,  thus  ignoring  the  em- 
ployment of  those  media  of  exchange  in 
which  the  business  of  the  civilized  world 
IS  conducted,  without  the  active  circulation 
ot  metallic  money,  upon  a  specie  basis 


ation  of  a  Government  paper  money  i' 
in  excess,  yet  defends  the  excessiv. 
that  he  has  aided  in  Congress. 

He  expresses  an  opinion  that  it  is 
policy  of  the    Government   to   reduce 
quantity  of  legal-tender  paper  without 
ing    any    returns   to   sustain    the    opi 
when   the  price  of  gold  was  rising  a 
ninety  premium,  the  dollar  being  wortl 
tie  more  than  fifty  cents,  which  was  a 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
i-ency  was  being  inflated,  and  which 
and  still  IS,  overwhelming  the  workino- 
pie  of  the  country  in  the  deepest  di?ti 
compelling   them    to    pay    double,  anc 
many  cases  more  than  double,  for  the 
essaries  of  life. 

He  misrepresents  or  conceals  the  fact 


lo 


^^  ivings-bank  deposits,  life  insurances, 

i^her  permanent  investments,  while  the 

sed  taxation  of  the  rich,  and  those 

ng   fortunes  by  the   war,    has  been 

y  met  by  the  high  premium  on  the 

btained  for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

charges  the  inflation  of  the  currency 

;he  old  banks,  without  acknowledging 

ley  were  made  to  inflate,  and  the  sus- 

n  of  specie  payments  made  lawful,  by 

excessive  issues  of  Government  paper, 

lawful  money,  which  have  deranged 

ues,  aroused  wild  manias  of  specula- 

onverted    nearly  every  honest  busi- 

)ursuit  into    a  species    of  lottery  or 

ing,  produced  tendencies  to  vice  and 

ality,  and  created  a  love  for  extravar 

and  display  destructive  to  that  eco- 

al  and  virtuous  way  of  life  which  our 

lican  fathers  taught  us  was  most  be- 

g  our  character  as  a  democratic  re- 

Ban  people. 

h  are  the  "  financial  authorities  "  that 

deen  and  are  yet  guiding  our  econom- 

fi"airs.     Our  brave  armies  have  done 

re  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of 

All  our  disasters  have  come  from 

of  skill  in  our  rulers.     If  an  ignomin- 

eace  be  forced  ^pon  us,  it  will  be  from 

ismanagement  of  the  finances.     I  pray 

merciful  Providence  may  avert  such 

mity. 

PATRIOTISM     or     THE    DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 

to  the  course  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
le  resolutions  and  votes  in  Congress, 
i  unanimously,  prove  that  they  have 
pipathies  with  the  rebellion.  So  also 
Mr,  Pendleton.  He  voted  supplies 
staining  the  Government  and  prosecu- 
\h.e  war.  As  to  the  views  of  the  Dem- 
c  party  upon  the  question  of  negro  en- 
mts.  they  have  been  fully  su.stained 
t^indicated  by  General  Sherman,  one 
r  most  successful  commanders,  in  his 
of  July  30,  1864. 

( to  the  character  of  the  opposition  to 
oral  McClellan,  an  occurrence  has  re- 
y  taken  place  in  newspaper  circles 
1  afibrds  a  good  illustration.  I  quote 
allowing  account  of  it :  — 
Phe  inexperienced  editor  of  some  West- 
ournal  having  pubHshed  the  subjoined 
;rapbs  under  the  impression  that  they 
extracts  from  a  speech  of  the  late  Sena- 
ouglas,  of  Illinois,  the  New  York  Trib- 
eproduees  them  in  its  columns,  saying  : 
The  lamented  Douglas  thus  powerfully 


expressed  himself  on  the,  subject  of  submis- 
sion to  Rebels  in  arms :  # 

"  '  To  eflface  the  insult  oflfered  to  our  flag, 
to  secure  ourselves  from  the  fate  of  the  divi- 
ded Republics  of  Italy  and  South  America,  to 
preserve  our  Government  from  destruction,  to 
enforce  its  just  power  and  laws,  to  maintain 
our  very  existence  as  a  nation, — these  were  the 
causes  which  compelled  us  to  draw  the  sword. 
Rebellion  against  a  Government  like  ours, 
which  contains  the  means  of  self-adjustment 
and  a  pacific  remedy  for  evils,  should  never 
be  confounded  with  a  revolution  against  des- 
potic power,  which  refuses  redress  of  wrongs. 
Such  a  rebellion  cannot  be  justified  on  ethical 
grounds ;  and  the  only  alternatives  for  our 
choice  are  its  suppression  or  the  destruction  of 
our  nationality. 

"  '  At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a 
struggle,  political  partisanship  should  be 
merged  into  a  true  and  brave  patriotism,  which 
thinks  only  of  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 
It  was  in  this  cause,  and  with  these  motives, 
that  so  many  of  our  comrades  have  given  their 
lives,  and  to  this  we  are  all  personally  pledged 
in  all  honor  and  fidelity.  Shall  such  devotion 
as  that  of  our  dead  comrades  be  of  no  avail  V 
Shall  it  be  said  in  after  ages  that  we  lacked 
the  vigor  to  complete  the  work  thus  begun  ? ' 
that,  after  all  these  noble  lives  freely  given, 
we  hesitated  and  failed  to  keep  straight  on  un- 
til our  land  was  saved  ?  Forbid  it.  Heaven, 
and  give  us  firmer,  truer  hearts  than  that.'  " 

The  above  "powerful"  observations  so 
heartily  approved  by  the  Trihiine,  supposing 
them  to  be  utterances  of  "  the  lamented  Doug- 
las," are  from  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  ora- 
tion of  George  B.  McClellan  at  West  Point. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Tribune  can  some- 
times be  just  to  Gen.  McClellan,  but  only  by 
accident. ' ' 

One  of  the  strangest  occurrences  in  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  the  administration  re- 
lated to  the  substitute  brokers  in  this  city. 
Secretary  Stanton  or  the  President  at  one  time 
permitted  them  to  go  on  with  theii-  business, 
then  arbitrarily  arrested  and  imprisoned  them ; 
and  then  on  a  recent  occasion  encouraged  them 
to  go  on  again,  and  actually  granted  them  li- 
censes to  do  so,  Wilson's  speech  stopping  re- 
cruits, and  the  course  of  Stanton  in  harmony 
with  that  speech,  were  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  constant  demand  of  leading  generals  for 
more  men  and  larger  armies. 

INTELLIGENCE    AND    SKILL   REQUIRED    IN    THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  great  want  of  our  coun- 
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try  now  is  ordinary  intelMgenee  in  the  men  at 
the  head  of  public  affairs.  The  incompeten- 
cy of  our  public  men  has  led  to  innumerable 
failures.  Our  foreign  affairs,  too,  have  been 
so  strangely  mismanaged  that  foreign  .powers 
have  ventured  to  foster  privateers  to  prey  up- 
on our  commerce,  although  the  rebel  govern- 
ment sending  out  these  privateers  has  not  been 
recognized  as  an  independent  power  by  any  na- 
tion. Our  Government,  for  some  unexplained 
cause,  would  not  license  privateers  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  vessels,  and  thus  our  commerce 
has  been  destroyed  ;  merchants  compelled  to 
stand  with  their  hands  tied,  watching  their 
burning  ships,  without  being  able  to  raise  a 
hand  to  defend  themselves.  I  dare  say,  Mr. 
Seward  has  some  grand  rhetorical  exposition 
prepared  to  print  in  defence  of  such  a  policy. 


but  I  cannot  understand  the  principled: 
have  governed  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
matter.  The  effect  has  been,  practica 
destroy  our  mercantile  marine,  and'ti 
our  commerce  —  once  the  greatest,  intoi 
in  the  world  —  to  other  nations,  principi 
Great  Britain,  which  has  built  and  eiji 
rebel  privateers  to  destroy  our  ships. 

With  the  election  of  Gen.  McClelU 
shall  have  patriotism,  skill,  honesty  anc 
or.  His  election  will  be  the  first-fruits 
purifying  influence  of  our  civil  war. 
honor  and  integrity  will  replace  the  gro"V 
political  tricksters  now  in  power.  True  i 
manship  will  once  more  direct  our  affair, 
peace  and  prosperity,  with  the  blessi 
Providence,  again  bless  our  united  coxaiW 


'?.>^i)'"t?' 


General  McOlellan^s  "Views  of  the  War  and  the  Country 


The  Harrison's  Bar  Letter. 

Head-quakters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  July  7,"}862. 

Mr.  Presidext:  You  have  been  fully  informed  that 
tlie  rebel  army  is  in  oui-  front,"  with  the  purpose  of  ovcr- 
whclmin'^  us  by  attacking  our  positions,  or  reducing  us 
by  blockading  (  ur  river  communications.  I  cannot  but 
regard  our  condition  as  critical;  and  I  eaxnestly  desire, 
in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay  before  your 
Excellency,  for  your  private  consideration,  my  general 
views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the  rebellion, 
although  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of 
this  ariny.  or  strictly  come  within  scope  of  my  otScial 
duties.  These  views  amount  to  convictions;  and  are 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  and  heart.  Our  cause 
must  never  be  abandoned;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  self-government.  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
in  time,  treasure  or  blood.  If  secession  is  successful, 
other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  future. 
Let  neither  military  disaster,  political  faction,  or  foreign 
Avar,  shake  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  states  upon  the 
people  of  every  State. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  de- 
termine upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  coveting  tJie 
wliole  ground  of  our  national  trouble.  The  responsi- 
bility of  detrrmining,  declaring,  and  supporting  sucli 
civil  and  military  policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole 
course  of  national  afl'airs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion, 
must  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our 
cause  will  be  lost.  The  Constitution  gives"  you  power 
sufficient  even  for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  war;  as 
such  it  should  be  regarded ;  and  it  should  be  conduct- 
ed upou  the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian  civil- 
ization. It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  event.  It  should 
not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organizations.  NejtneF  confisca- 
tion of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  terri- 
tdrial  organizations  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of 
slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  In  pros- 
ecuting the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  per- 
sons should  be  strictly  protected,  'subject  only  to  tlie 
necessity  of  military  operations.  'All  private  property, 
taken  for  military  use,  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for; 
pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crunes;  all 
unnecessary  trespass  sternly  proiiibited,  and  oflensive 
demeanor  by  the  military  towards  citizens  promptly  re- 
buked. Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except 
in  places  where  active  hostilities  exist ;  and  oaths  not 
required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should 
be  neither  demanded  nor  received.    Military  govern- 


ment should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  jn 
order,  and  the  protection  of  political  rights.    Sf 
power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  tl 
tions  of  servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  im]^ 
the  authority  of  the  master,  except  for  suppressi"^ 
order,  as  in' other  cases.    Slaves  contraband  un( 
act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  protection,  i 
receive  it.     The  right  of  the  Government  to  ap] 
.ate  permanently  to  its  own  service  claims  to  slave 
&houl',i  be  asserted;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  t< 
pensation  therefor  should  be  recognized. 

Tliis  principle  might  be  extended,  upon  groui 
military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves 
a  ptrti'cular  State;  thus  working  manumission  ii 
State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Yi 
also,  and  possibly  even  iu  Maryland,  the  expedie 
such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  con 
five,  and  pervaded  by  the  influences  of  Christian! 
freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all 
loyal  men;  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masst 
all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped 
it  woulcf commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almiiu 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  cond]' 
our  struggle  shall  be  made  known  aud  approve! 
etfort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost  liori 
A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  siijS 
will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies.  i> 

The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  support" 
concelitration  of  military  power.  The  national 
should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of 
pation  and  numerous, armies  ;  but  should  be  niainl  i 
lected  into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  ai 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies  thor9| 
defeated,  the  political  structure  wliich  they  8u'| 
will  soon  cease  to  exist.  ! 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you| 
form,  you  will  require  a  commander-in-chief 'oil 
ai"my  :  one  who  posesses  your  confidence,  undersi! 
your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execute  you  I 
ders  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the  riati! 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you  propi 
I  do  not  ask  tluit  place  for  myself.  I  am  willu| 
serve  you  in  such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  si 
wUl  do  so  as  faithfully  as  "ever  subordinate  8« 
superior. 

I  may  be  on  tl^e  brink  of  eternity  ;  and  as  I  hop"  I 
forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  II 
witb  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  of 
country.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  B.  MCCLELLAN 
MfiJoT- General  C'ommanc 


WATCHWORDS   FOR   PATRIOTS. 

koTTOES    FOR    THE    CAMPAIGN,    SELECTED    EROM    GENERAL 
McCLELLAN'S    WRITINGS. 

Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  institutions  and  self- 
xexmw^ui.  — HarrismCs  LcmcUng  Letter.  ^  i-r  ..  c 

We  are  fiulnino-  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  power  ot 
r  national  government,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  tne  blessmgs  of  peace  and 
o(j  ov^QY.  —  Instmctions  to  General  Halleck,  November  11,  1861. 

You  will  please  constantlv  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  tor  which  we  are 
[htin<? ;  that  issue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  ot  the  full 
thorfty  of  the  (general  government  over  all  portions  of  our  territory.  —  Instruc- 
ms  to^ General'^Buell,  ISrovemher  1 ,  imi.  ■  ,      v      ^  .i 

I  We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  ot  tfie 
^vernnient  by  religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  aW.— pi^tructtons 

General  Buell,  Noveinher  7,  1861.  ■ 

Be  careful  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  tlie 
reach    existing    between   us  and   the   rebels.  —  Instructions   to    General  huell, 

November  12,  1861.  .      ,      -,.  ^ 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordmates  to  make  vexatious 
•rre'^ts  on  mere  ^w^mciow.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  12,  1861. 
Say  as  little  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro.  —  Instructions  to  General 

'Urnside^  January  7,  1862.  ...  t        , 

i    The  unitv  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me 
lat  I  have  willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  doing 
LV  duty  to  my  conntvy .  — letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 
!    The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
Uime,  treasure,  or  blood.  —  J^'armon's  i?ar  X6«6r.  , 

Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territonai  or- 
anization  of  States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  lor  a 
\ioment.  — letter  to  BresideJit  Zincoln,  July  l,lSQ-2.  ,      i;i  i, 

'  In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be 
trictly  protected,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  miltary  operations.— ^6«6r  to  the 

President,  Jidy  7,  1862.  .      ,  ,  •      -u     ^-r^- 

i  Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostilities 
Ixisf;  and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  be 
either  demanded  nor  received.  — Xe^er  to  the  President,  Jidyl,  186^. 
I  It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the.people  of  any  State  in 
iny  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  populations,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organizations.  —Harrison's  Bar  Letter. 

I  If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  entrust  me  with  the. command  even  ot  my  own 
irmy,  I  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  ot  battle.  — ^es- 
oatch  to  General  HallecTc,  August  30,  1862.  _ 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  direction  should  be  lett  to 
^YQ^QSfAow:i\^o\^\QY^-—  General  McClellan's  Beiwrt.  _ 

^  By  pursuing  the  political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  bring 
^bout  a  permanent  restoration  of  the  Union  — a  re-union  by  which  the  rights  ot 
both  sections  shall  be  preserved,  and  by  which  both  parties  shall  preserve  their  selt- 
respect,  while  they  respect  each  other.  —  General  Mc  Clellan  s  Report.       _ 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  vic- 
tory whicli  saved  the  nation  from  the  greatest  peril  it  had  then  undergone.—  (gen- 
eral Mc  Clellan' s  Report.  ,         ,.  .    ^        ..        -u-      v^  i;i  k« 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  struggle,  political  partisanship  ^^^^^l/  be 
mero-ed  in  a  true  and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  ot  the  good  ot  tne 
^^]^o\Q  Qoxmivy.— General  Mc  Clellan' s   West  Point  Oratioii.  i    n      ,i 

A  system  "of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conservative,  and  pervaded  by  tlie 
influences  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  ot  ahnost  all  truly 
loval  men,  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it 
might  bo  humbly^hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favor  ot  the  Almighty. 
—  Harrison's  Bar  Letter.  .  Tj^ieoa^AJti^  4x>ui».,yii'JVAOiTAiVj  *.  ^>ii*iiQ'I 
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MARK    THE    CONTRAST 


i 


DEMOCRATIC  PRICES.  ABOLITION   PRICES. 

Groceries. 


Teas 45a50c  per  lb.  Teas $1  00a$2 

Sugars 8     9c      «  Sugars    20 

Coflfees 14  16c  «  Coffees 

Nutmegs    60  55c  "  Nutmegs    $2 

Pepper ^. . . .  8     9c  "  Pei)per 

Allspice    .., 6     8c  "  Allspice 

Cinnamon    20  22c  "  Cinnamon $1  ij 

Dry  Goods  —  Domestic. 

Brown  Sheetings 8ic  per  yd.  Brown  Sheetings 65c  per  y 

Prints,  Calicoes,  etc 5^0       «  Prints,  Calicoes,  etc 40c      « 

Bleached  Muslins 5|c      «  Bleached  Muslins 75c      « 

Canton  Flannels 10c       "  Canton  Flannels 90c      " 

Foreign. 

Delaines  IS^c  per  yd.     Delaines 75c  per  y. 

Dress  Goods 25c         "         Dress  Goods 80c      ' 

Velvets    $2  50c        "         Velvets $12  00c      ' 

Raw  Cotton,  Etc. 

Cotton  Laps 18c  per  lb.    Cotton  Laps $1  75  peril 

Wadding 40c       "         Wadding 2  20 

Carpet  Chain 20c       «         Carpet  Chain 1  10 

Lamp  Wick 20c       «        Lamp  Wick    ; .  1  60  ' 

Metals,  Etc. 

Lead 6cperlb.  Lead     -«*,*.. j«..  32cperlb' 

Antimony    13c       "  Antimony    . .  I .'. . ;'.":. . .  76c       " 

Block  Tin    .". 31c       «  Block  Tin    ".....  90c      " 

Coal, 
Of  which  the  poor  man's  fire  consumes  as  much  as  that  which  blazes  in  the  rid 
man's  fire  —  in  former  days  could  be  had  for  four  or  Jive  dollars;  it  now  costs  four 
teen  and  fifteen  dollars.  »i 

Cloths.  ■" 

Satinets 45a50c  per  yd        |1  76  per  yd 

Broadcloths,  Cassimeres,  etc.,  have  increased  from  106  to  150  per  cent. 


DRUGS  have  increased  in  price  on  an  average  of  200  per  cent. 
TOBACCO  —  Manufactured    Cavendish    Tobacco  has  risen  from  35  cents  t» 
$1  25  per  pound. 

CIGARS  have  advanced  from  $20  to  $60  and  $200  per  thousand. 

FOREIGN  STATIONERY,  since  the  scarcity  of  specie,  has  risen  50  per  cent. 


SOLD  at  13  PARK  ROW,  and  at  all  Democratic  Newspaper  Offices. 


LINCOLN'S  TREATMENT  OF  GEN.  GRANT. 


■Washington,  September  22. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  correspondence 
rMcli  took  place  between  the  President  and 
jieutenant-General  Grant,  and  may  prove  in- 
eresting,  as  it  furnishes  an  inside  view  of  mili- 
ary affairs  : 

MR.  LINCOLN  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
April  30. 
'Aeutenant- General  Grant: 

Not  expecting  to  see  you  before  the  spring  cam- 
aign  opens,  I  wish  to  express  in  this  v/ay,  my  entire 
atisfaction  with  what  you  have  done  up  to  this  time, 

far  as  I  understand  it.     The  particulars  of  your 

ns  I  neither  linovf,  nor  seeli  to  know.  You  are 
igilaut  and  self-reliant;  and  pleased  with  this,  I 
ivish  not  to  obtrude  any  restraints  or  constraints 
ipoQ  you,  while  I  am  very  anxious  that  any  real  dis- 
ister  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great  numbers  shall 
36  avoided.^  I  know  that  these  points  are  less  likely 
JO  escape  your  attention  than  they  would  be  mine, 
[f  there  be  anything  wanting  which  is  withhl  my 
DOwer  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it. 

And  now,  with  a  brave  army,  and  a  just  cause, 
may  God  sustain  you. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


GENER.AX  GRANT'S  REPLY. 

Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States,  ) 
Culpepper  C.  H.,  Va.,  May  1,  1864.      f 

Mr.  President: 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  just  re- 
ceived. The  confidence  you  express  for  the  future, 
and  satisfaction  for  the  past,  in  my  military  admin- 
istration, is  acknowledged  with  pride.  It  shaUbe  my 
earnest  endeavor  that  you  and  the  country  shall  not 
be  disappointed.  From  my  first  entrance  into  the 
volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day, 
I  have  never  had  cause  of  complaint,  have  never  ex- 
pressed or  implied  a  complaint,  against  the  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Secretary  of  War  for  throwing  any 
embarrassment  in  the  ■way  of  my  vigorously  prose- 
cuting what  appeared  to  be  my  duty. 

Indeed,  since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  in 

command  of  all  the  armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great 

responsibility  and  importance  of  success,  I  have  been 

!  astonished  at  the  readiness  wMch  everything  asked 

1  for  has  boon  yielded,  -without  even  an  explanation 

I  being  asked.     Should  my  success  be  less  than  I  de- 

•  sire  and  expect,  the  least  I  can  eay  is,  the  fault  is 

not  with  you. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General. 


IMS.  LIICOIM'S  TREATMENT  OF  GEH.  McCLELLAl. 


As  a  proper  parallel  to  the  above  coi-re- 
Bpondence  (which  was  but  one  of  the  pipes 
laid  by  the  President  to  secure  his  renomina- 
tion)  we  print  below  some  of  the  instances  in 
which  !SIr.  Lincoln  interfered  vvith  General 
McClellan,  both  when  he  was  general-in-chief 
and  afterward  when  he  commanded  the  brave 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  These  citations  tell 
their  own  story  wrthoirt  the  necessity  of  any 
comment. 


MR.  LINCOLN  ORDERS  A  GENERAL  ADVANCE 
ON  niS  OWN  HOOK. 

[From  General  itcClellan'B  Report.] 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  the  following 
order  was  issued  tcithout  consultution  with  me. 
Exj:cuTiva  Mansion,  ) 

Washington,  January  22.  ) 
President's  General  War  Order,  No.  1: 

Ordered  :  That  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be 
the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval 
i..:ce3  of  the  United  States  agamst  the  insurgent 
iorces.     That,  especially  the  army  at  and  about  For- 


tress  Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of 
Western  Virginia,  the  army  near  Mumfordsville, 
Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval 
force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on 
that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with 
their  respective  commanders,  obey  existing  orders 
for  the  time,  and  be  able  to  obey  additional  orders 
when  duly  given. 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their 
subordinates,  and  the  general-in-chie"f,  with  all  other 
commanders  and  subordinates  of  laud  and  naval 
forces,  will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full 
responsibilities  for  prompt  execution  of  this  order. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  tliis  time 
General  McClellan  was  general-in-cMef,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  control  of  the  move- 
ments of  all  om-  forces.  Indeed,  he  supposed 
80  himself  until  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  this  order. 

MR.    LINCOLN    DIRECTS    THE    MOVEMENTS 
OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

As  if  the  order  just  quoted  was  not  enough 
of  an  interference  with  the  general-in-chief, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  four  days  later,  practically  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
as  witness  his  order  which  is  subjoined  : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  January  31,  1862, 
President's  Special  War  Orders,  No.  1. 

Ordered:  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for  the 
defense  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an  expedition 
for  the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a 
point  upon  the  railroad  Bouthwestward  of  what  is 
known  as  Manassas  Junction,  all  details  to  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  move  before  or  on  the  22d  day  of  February 
next.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

•'  MY  PLAN  AND  YOUR  PLAN." 

General  McClellan  obtained  permission  to 
submit,  in  writing,  his  objections  to  Tsli.  Lin- 
coln's plan,  as  developed  in  the  above  orders, 
but  before  he  had  prepared  them,  he  received 
the  following  note : 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  Feb.  3,  1862. 
Major- General  McClellan : 

Mr  DEAR  Sir  :  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  differ- 
ent plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the 
Rappahannock  to  Urbano,  and  across  and  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  on  the  York  river ;  mine  to 
move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  southwest 
of  Manassas. 

If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to 
yours : 

Ist.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  mine?  2d. 
Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than 
mine  ?     3d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by 


your  plan  than  mine  ?  4th.  In  fact,  would  it  n 
be  less  valuable  in  this,  that.it  would  break  no  gre 
line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  while  mi 
would?  5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retw 
be  more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincolh. 

MR.   LINCOLN  AGAIN  DIRECTS    THE   ARM 
OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

Just  a  month  after  this  civilian  Preside: 
had  propounded  to  a  skilful  general  "  n 
plan  "  for  a  military  campaign,  he  issued  tl 
following  order  in  relation  to  the  movemen 
of  the  army,  under  the  immediate  supervisk 
of  that  general : 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 

Washington,  March  8,  '62.  ) 
President's  General  War  Order,  No.  8. 

Ordered:  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operatio 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  made  mtho 
leaving  in  and  about  Wa.shington  such  a  force  as, 
the  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  cox 
manders  of  army  corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entire 
secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fif 
thousand  troops)  of  said  Army  of  the  Potomac,  shs 
be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations,  u 
til  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  Washingtc 
to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall  be  freed  from  enemv 
batteries  and  other  obstructions,  or  until  the  Pre.' 
dent  shall  hereafter  give  express  permission. 

That  any  movement,  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for 
new  base  of  operations,  which  may  be  ordered  t 
the  General-in-Chief,  and  which  may  be  intended  1 
move  upon  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall  begin  to  mo\ 
upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the  18th  of  March  inst.,  an 
the  General-in-Chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  s 
moves  as  early  as  that  day. 

Ordered:  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  i 
an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's  haiteru 
upon  the  Potomac  between  Washington  and  the  Chcsc 
peake  hay.  A.  Lincoln, 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General. 

MR.  LINCOLN  DEPOSES  THE  GENERAI^IN 
CHIEF,  AND  CALLS  MR.  STANTON  TO  HIi 
AID. 

Only  three  days  after  promulgating  tb 
above,  the  President  issued  the  following  or 
der,  of  which  General  McClellan  received  nc 
intimation  until  it  chanced  to  meet  his  eye  ii 
The  National  Intelligencer : 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 

Washington,  March  11,  1862.  \ 
President's  War  Order,  No.  3. 

Major-General  McClellan  having  personally  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  other  military  departments,  he  retaining 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac. 

Ordered  further :  That  the  departments  now  un-j 
der  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Halleck  and] 
Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of  that  under  General  j 
Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  indefi-l 
nitely  drawn  through  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  be  oon-j 
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.  idated  and  designated  the  Department  of  the  Mi3- 
isippi,  and  that,  until  otherwise  ordered,  Major- 
I  nerai  Halleck  have  command  of  said  department. 
Ordered  aho:  That  the  country  west  of  the  De- 
rtnient  of  the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Department 

tho  Mississippi,  be  a  military  department,  to  be 
Jed  the  Mountain  Department ;  and  that  the  same 

commanded  by  Major-General  Fremont. 
That  all  the  commanders  of  departments,  after  the 
-eii.t  of  tliis  order  by  them,  respectively  report, 
v-erallv  and  directly,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
fit  prompt,  full,  and  frequent  reports  will  be  ex- 
cted  of  all  and  each  of  them.  A.  Lincoln. 

R.   LINCOLN  WITHDRAWS    TROOPS    FROM 
GENERAL  McCLELLAN'S  ARMY. 

Just  as  General  llcClellan  was  about  em- 
irking  for  Fortress  Monroe,  having  previously 
jnt  Ms  army  thither,  he  received  the  folio w- 
ig  note  from  :Mr.  Lincoln,  notwithstanding 
16  latter  had,  a  few  days  before,  promised 
ot  to  do  what  is  ordered  in  the  note  : 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  March  31, '62 

(ajor-General  McClellan: 

;Mt  dear  Sir  :  This  morning  I  felt  constrained  to 
rder  Blenker's  division  to  Fremont;  and  I  will 
rrite  this  to  assure  you  that  I  did  so  with  great 
lain,  understanding  that  you  would  wish  it  other- 
rise.  K  you  could  know  the  full  pressure  of  the 
ase,  I  am  confident  you  would  justify  it,  even  be- 
■ond  a  mere  aclaiowledgment,  that  the  commander- 
Q-chief  may  order  what  he  pleases. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


^LENKEE'S  DIVISION  WITHDRAWN  FROM 
'  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

I  Again  did  M.  Lincoln,  through  his  aid,  Mr. 
Stanton,  interfere  with  General  McClellan  and 
felgainst  the  latter's  wishes  : 

War  Department,  Washington  D.  C. 
March  31,  1862. 
Major-General  McClellan : 

The  order  in  respect  to  Blenker  is  not  designed  to 
hinder  or  delay  the  movement  of  Richardson's  or 
any  other  force.  He  can  remain  wherever  you  de- 
sire him  so  long  as  required  for  your  movements, 
and  in  any  position  you  may  desire.  The  order  is  sim- 
ply to  place  him  in  position  for  reenforcing  Fremont, 
as  soon  as  your  dispositions  will  permit,  and  he  may 
go  to  Harper's  Ferry,  by  such  route  and  at  such 
time  as  you  shall  direct-estate  your  own  wishes  as  to 
the  movement — when  and  how  it  shall  be  made. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

ANOTHER  INTERFERENCE  —  GENERAL 
WOOL'S  TROOPS  WITHDRAWN  FROM 
McCLELLAN. 

[From  General  McClellan's  Eeport.] 

"  Before  I  left  Washington  an  order  had  been 
issued  by  the  War  Department  placing  Fort 
Monroe  and  its  dependencies  under  my  control, 
and  authorizing  me  to  draw  from  the  troops 


under  General  Wool,  a  division  of  about  ten 
thousand  men,  which  was  to  be  assifned  to  the 
First  corps.  During  the  night  of  the  3d  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  army,  stating  that,  by  the  President's 
order,  I  was  deprived  of  all  control  over  Gen- 
eral Wool  and  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  forbidden  to  detach  any  of  his  troops 
without  his  sanction. 

"  This  order  left  me  without  any  base  of  oper- 
ations under  my  own  control,  and  to  this  day 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it." 

MR.  LINCOLN  LNTERFERES  WHILE  FIGHTING 
IS  ACTUALLY  GOING  ON. 
The  following  is  too  plain  to  require  ex- 
planation : ' 

The  troops  composing  the  advance  of  each  columq 
were,  during  the  afternoon,  under  a  warm  artillery 
fire — the  sharpshooters  even  of  the  right  column 
being  engaged,  when  covering  reconnoissances.  It 
was  at  this  stage  and  moment  of  the  campaign  that 
the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  me : 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  ) 
AprU  4,  1862.      f 
General  Mc  Clellan : 

By  direction  of  the  President,  General  McDowell's 
army  corps  has  been  detached  from  the  force  under 
your  immediate  command,  and  the  general  is  to  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  War  ;  letter  by  mail. 

L,  Thomas,  Adjutant-GeneraL 

MR.   LINCOLN  ASSUMES  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
GENERAL  McCLELLAN'S  MOVEMENTS. 
Washington,  April  6,  1862,  8  p.  m. 
General  G.  B.  McClellan  : 

Yours  of  11  A.  M.  to-day  received.  Secretary  of 
War  informs  me  that  the  forwarding  of  transportar 
tion,  ammunition,  and  Woodbury's  brigade  under 
your  orders,  is  not  and  will  not  be  interfered  with. 
You  have  over  one  hundred  thousand  troops  with 
you,  independent  of  General  Woofs  command.  I 
think  you  had  better  break  the  enemy's  line  from 
Yorktown  to  Warwick  river  at  once.  This  will  prob- 
ably use  time  as  advantageously  as  you  c^n. 

A.  Lincoln,  President. 

MR.  LINCOLN  EXPLAINS  HIS  STKATEGY,  AND 
GEN.  McCLELLAN  MUST  ADOPT  IT. 

Washington,  April  9,  1862. 
Major-General  McClellan  : 

My  dear  Sir  :  Your  dispatches,  complaining  that 
you  are  not  properly  sustained,  while  they  do  not 
offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before 
you  left  here,  and  you  know  the  pressure  under 
which  I  did  it,  and  as  I  thought  acquiesced  in,  cer- 
tainly without  reluctance. 

After  you  left  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty 
thousand  unorganized  men,  without  a  single  battery, 
were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of 
Washington  and  Manassas  Junction  ;  and  p:\rt  of 
this  even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old  posi- 
tion.    General  Bank's  old  corps,  once  designed  for 


Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on 
the  line  of  Winchester  :ind  Sirasburg,  and  could  not 
leave  it  without  again  exposing  the  Upper  Potomac 
and  the  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  railroad.  This  present- 
ed (or  would  present  when  McDowell  and  t^umner 
should  be  gone)  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy  to 
turn  back  from  the  Rappahannock  and  sack  Wash- 
ington. My  explicit  order  that  Washington  should, 
by  the  judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  army 
corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  had  been  neglected. 
It  was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  Mc- 
DoweU. 

I  do  not  forget  that  1  was  satisfied  with  your  ar- 
rangement to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction ; 
but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up  and  no- 
thing was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  con- 
strained to  substitute  something  for  it  myself.  And 
allow  me  to  ask,  "Do  you  really  think  I  should  per- 
mit the  line  from  Richmond  via  Manassas  Junction 
to  this  city  to  be  entirely  open,  except  what  resis- 
tance could  be  presented  by  twenty  thousand  unor- 
ganized troops  ?  "  This  ia  a  question  which  the 
country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  numbers  of 
the  troops  now  with  you.  When  I  telegraphed  you 
on  the  6th,  saying  you  had  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  a  statement,  taken,  as  he  said,  from 
your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You 
now  say  you  will  have  but  eiglity-five  thousand  when 
all  en  route  to  you  shall  have  reached  you.  How 
can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand  be  ac- 
counted for  ? 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand 
it  is  doing  for  you  precisely  what  a  like  number 
of  your  own  would  have  to  do,  if  that  command  was 
away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  for- 
ward for  you  is  with  you  by  this  time,  aud  if  so,  1 
think  it  is  the  precise  time  to  strike  a  blow.  By 
delay  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  on  you,  that 
is,  he  will  gain  faster,  by  fortifications  and  reenforce- 
ments,  than  you  can  by  reenforcements  alone. 

And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable 
to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow,  I  am  powerless  to 
help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember 
I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  bay  in 
search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Man- 
assas, was  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  dif- 
ficulty; that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy,  and 
the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  'place. 
The  country  will  not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that 
the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  intrenched 
enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you, 
or  spoken  to  you  in  greater  kindness  of  feeling  than 
now,  nor  with  a  fuller  puipose  to  sustain  you,  so  far 
as  in  my  most  anxious  judgment  I  consistently  can. 
But  you  must  act.     Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

MR.   LTXCOLN   SITS   IN   THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

AND    DIRECTS    THE    MOVEMENTS    OF  Mc- 

CLELLAN'S  AND  McDOWELL'S  FORCES. 

[Extract  from  order  to  General  McDowell,  dated  Mar 
17, 1SC2.] 

W!:ils  sefking  to  establish,  as  soon  as  pof^ihle,  fi 
comaiuuication   between   your   left  wing,  and   tlie 


right  wing  of  General  McClellan,  you  will  hold  youi 
self  always  in  such  a  position  as  to  cover  the  capiti 
of  the  nation  against  a  sudden  dash  of  the  rebr 
forces. 

General  McClellan  will  be  furnished  with  a  cc 
of  these  instructions,  and  will  be  directed  to  h 
himself  in  readiness  to  establish  commuuicat: 
with  your  left  wing,  and  to  prevent  the  main  b^, 
of  the  enemy's  army  from  leaving  Richmond,  a..; 
throwing  itself  upon  your  column,  before  the  junci 
tion  of  the  two  armies  is  effected. 

A  copy  of  his  instructions  in  regard  to  the  emj 
ployment  of  your  force  is  annexed. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  Wax. 


MR.  LINCOLN  AGAIN  HAS  A  PLAN. 

[Extract  from  his  letter  to  Gen.  McClellan,  of  May  24, 1862. 
If,  in  conjunction  with  McDowell's  movementj 
against  Anderson,  you  could  send  a  force  from  youi 
right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  fiom  Richmond 
preserve  the  railroad  bridges  across  the  two  forks  ol 
the  Pamunkey,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat 
you  will  prevent  the  army  now  opposed  to  you  fron 
receiving  an  accession  of  numbers  of  nearly  fifteei 
thousand  men,  and  if  you  succeed  in  saving  thi 
bridges,  you  will  secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  suppliei 
in  addition  to  the  one  you  now  have.  Can  you  nd 
do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you  are  buUdin^ 
the  Chickahominy  bridges  ?  McDowell  and  Shield] 
both  say  they  can,  and  positively  will,  move  Mondaj 
morning.    I  wish  you  to  march  cautiously  and  safely 


ANOTHER  INTERFERENCE  OF  MR.  LINCOLN 
—MCDOWELL'S  TROOPS  WITHDRAWN. 

Mat  24,  1862.  ) 
From  Washington,  4  p.  m.,  1862.      ) 
Major-General  George  B.  McClellan: 

In  consequence  of  General  Banks's  critical  position, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  General  McDow- 
ell's movements  to  join  you.  The  enemy  are  mak- 
ing a  desperate  push  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we 
are  trying  to  throw  General  Fremont's  force  and 
part  of  General  McDowell's  in  their  rear. 

A.  Lincoln,  President. 


MR.   LINCOLN  IN'    THE    MAZES    OF  A   CAM-] 

PAIGN— HE  PENETRATES  THE  REBEL  DE- 1 

SIGNS  AND  ISSUES  ORDERS  TO   GEN.  Mo-  \ 

CLELLAN.  1 

Washington,  Mat  25,  1862.    2  p.  it      ' 

Major-  General  Mc  Ciellan :  . 

The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to 
drive  General  Banks  before  him;  precisely  in  t\ hat 
force  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  also  threatening  Lees- 
burg  and  Geary,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  from 
both  north  and  south — in  precisely  what  force  we 
cannot  tell.  I  think  the  movement  is  a  general  and  a 
concerted  one,  such  as  could  not  be  if  he  was  acting 
upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of 
Richmond.  I  think  the  time  is  near  v.-hcn  you  must 
either  attack  Richmond  or  give  up  the  job,  and  come 
back  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  mehe»r 
from  you  instantly. 

A.  Llncoln,  President. 


U    LINCOLX'S  NEXT  DIRECTION  TO   GEN-  ! 
ERAL  McCLELLAN. 

Washington,  Mat  26,  1862. 
I  or- General  G.  B.  McCUllan : 
,  an  YOU  not  cut  the  Acquia  Creek  railroad?  also, 
It  impression  have  you  as  to  intrenched  works  tor 
to  contend  with  in  front  of  Richmond  ?    Can  you 
near  enou-h  to  throw  shells  into  the  city  ? 
■  A.  LiNXOLNy  President. 

^RAL    McCLELLaFs    ARilY     ORDERED 

FROM  THE  PENINSULA. 
Jeneral  McClellan,  having  withdrawn  his 
lY  triumphantly  to  the  bank  of  the  James, 
led  for  reenforcements  that  he  might  renew 

attack  on  Richmond.    In  reply  he  received 

following  order : 

Washington,  Acq.  3,  1862.     7:45  p.  m. 
jor-General  Geo.  B.McClellan: 

have  waited  most  anxiously  to  learn  the  result  of 
jr  forced  reconnoissance  toward  Richmond,  and 


also  whether  all  your  sick  have  been  sent  away,  and 
I  can  get  no  answer  to  my  telegram.  3*  is  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  your  army  from  the  peninsula  to 
Acquia  Creek.  You  will  take  immediate  measuns  to 
effect  this,  covering  the  movement  the  best  you  can. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 
Maj.-Gen.  Commanding  U.  S.  A. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  most  notable 
instances  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  interfered  with 
General  McClellan  when  he  occupied  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  held  by  General  Grant. 
They  reflect  so  severely  upon  the  President 
that  no  attempt  to  gloss  them  over  by  his  ai> 
parent  subsequent  repentance  can  disabuse  the 
patriotic  portion  of  the  nation  of  the  matured 
conviction  that  he  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  decisive  victories  in  Eastern 
Virginia.  The  blame  must  and  will  rest  upon 
him,  to  whom  it  belongs. 


THE  TAINT  OF  BISTJNION. 


"  I  wUl  not  vote  for  a  man,  no,  not  if  he  were  my 
rn  brother,  who  had  lain  with  me  in  the  womb  ot 
^  mother,  on  whom  there  is  the  least  shadow  of 
spicion  of  disunion. "-i^a-.  (?.  W.Bethum,  D.D., 
the  Academy  of  Music,  xV.  F.,  1860. 

To  learn  the  real  sentiments  of  the  men  for 
;hom  we  are  asked  to  vote,  we  must  look 
ack  to  the  opinions  they  avowed  and  de- 
mded  before  they  came  before  the  coimtry 
jkin^  for  its  highest  offices.  Then  they  were 
nder^'no  temptations  to  conceal  their  own 
pinions,  nor  to  avow  others.  What  they  were 
ben  thev  are  now,  imless  they  have  retracted 
heir  pulDlished  declarations  of  pobtical  senti- 
aent  The  leaders  of  the  party  now  in  power 
je  and  always  have  been  (Zmmionwts— men 
vho  believe  in  the  right  of  secession,  and  the 
iutv  of  disunion  on  account  of  slavery. 

This  will  be  readily  seen  from  their  own 
jmtings  and  speeches. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  while  a  member  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  a  speech  : 

"Any  people,  anywhere,  being  inclined  and  hav- 
Inc:  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake 
Off  the  existmg  Government,  and  form  a  new  one 
that  ^nit3  them- better.  Nor  is  this  right  confined  to 
case^  where  the  people  of  an  existing  Government 
mav  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion  of  suc.i 
people  that  can  may  revolutionize,  puUing  down  a 


minority  intermingled  with  or  near  about  them,  who 
may  oppose  them." 

This  declaration  of  sentiment  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  never  modified  nor  retracted;    and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  war, 
the  removal  of  generals  vrhen  they  were  al  out 
to  achieve  great  success,  his  frequent  inter- 
ference with  military  plans,  his  abandonment 
of  the  Constitution  for  the  law  of  liis  own 
will    his  reconstruction  plans  based   on  the 
State  suicide  theory  of  Charles   Sumner,  his 
neglect  to  attempt  any  negotiations  with  any 
power  other  than  Jefferson  Davis,  and  his  re- 
fusal of  those  except  only  on  the  basis  of  abo- 
lition—so that  he  proiDOfi€S,  in  effect,  an  agree- 
ment   between    himself   and    the   Richmond 
dynasty,  to  consider   the  Constitution   dead, 
and  the  Union  gone,  and  to  reconstruct  a  new 
Government— ail  this,  coupled  with  the   fact 
that  he  has  never  modified  or  explained  his 
old   secession   doctrines,    abundantly  justifies 
the  belief  that  he  is  deeply  tainted  with  di^ 
TJNION.    If  he  is  "  honest  old  Abe,"  he  beUeves 
now  what  he   advocated  in  the  pnme   and 
vio-or  of  his  life— the  right  of  secession  m  a 
State,   countv,   or  town!     Has  he  not  done 
everything  that  human  power  can  invent  to 
make  Union  difficult,  even  impossible?    We 
are  hopelessly  divided  if  his  plans  are   sus- 
tained by  the  people. 

2.  William  H.  Sewakd.    In  1856,  Mr.  Sew- 


&rd,  predicting  civil  wai  between  the  North 
and  South,  said : 

"  Then  the  free  States  and  slave  States  of  the  At- 
lantic, divided  and  warring  with  each  other,  would 
disgust  the  free  States  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  would 
have  abundant  cause  and  justijicaiion  for  withdraw- 
ing from  a  union  productive  no  longer'  of  peace, 
safety,  and  liberty  to  themselves." 

"In  1850,  Senator  Hale  presented  two  petitions — 
'praying  that  some  plan  be  devised  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union.''  This  petition  received 
three  votes— J.  P.  Hale,  W.  H.  Seward,  S.  P.  Chase. 

3.  The  "  Republica2cs  "  m  SIassachtj- 
SETTS,  After  the  election  of  James  Buchanan 
to  the  Presidency,  a  disunion  convention  was 
called  in  the  following  words : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  "Worcester,  be- 
lie'i'ing  the  result  of  the  recent  Presidential  election 
to  involve  four  years  more  of  pro-slavery  Govern- 
ment, and  a  rapid  increase  in  the  hostility  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Union  ; 

"  Believing  this  hostility  to  bo  the  offspring  not  of 
party  excitement,  but  of  a  fundamental  diiference  in 
education,  habits,  and  laws  ; 

"Believing  the  existing  Union  to  be  a  failure,  as 
being  a  hopeless  attempt  to  unite  under  one  Govern- 
ment two  antagonistic  systems  of  society,  which  di- 
verge more  widely  every  year ; 

"  And  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  intelligent 
a!id  conscientious  men  to  meet  these  facts  with  wis- 
dom and  firmness : 

"  Respectfully  invite  our  fellow  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  meet  in  convention  at  Woi'cester,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  15,  to  consider  the  practicability,  prob- 
ability, and  expediency  of  a  separation  betv,"een  the 
free  and  slave  States,  and  to  take  such  other  meas- 
ures as  the  condition  of  the  times  may  require." 

4.  TfiE  Abolitioststs.  Witness  the  abun- 
dant proof,  nor  doubt  that  we  can  furnish  vol- 
umes of  the  same  sort  of  evidence : 

"The  Constitution  of  our  Fathers  was  a  mistake. 
Tear  it  in  pieces  and  make  a  better.  Don't  say  the 
machine  is  out  of  order — it  is  in  order ; — it  does 
what  it.s  framers  intended."  "  Our  claim  is  Disunion, 
breaking  up  of  the  States  I  I  have  shown  you  that 
our  work  cannot  be  done  under  our  institutions  (laws). 
Tlio  Republican  party  is  tha  first  sectional  party  ever 
organized  in  this  country.  It  does  not  know  its  own 
face,  and  calls  itself  national,  but  it  is  sectional.  It 
iis  a  party  of  the  Xorth  pledged  against  the  South  '  " 
—  Wendell  Fhillips. 

At  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  in  May,  1844,  at 
New  York — 

Resolved,  "That  secession  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment is  the  duty  of  every  abolitionist." 

Resolved,  "  That  the  only  exodus  of  the  slave  to 
freedom,  unless  it  be  one  of  blood,  must  be  over  the 
remains  of  the  pi-esent  American  Church,  and  the 
grave  of  the  present  Union.'''' 

Resolved,  "  That  the  abolitionists  of  this  country 
should  make  it  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  this 
agitation  to  dissolve  the  American  Union.^^ 


'  I  have  labored  for  twenty  years  to  break  up  t 
Union,  and  I  glory  in  the  fact:'— Wendell  PfdUi 
at  Hartford,  Feb.  21,  1852. 

"  The  Fremont  party  is  moulding  public  sentimc 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  specific  work  the  al 
litionists^  are  striving  to  accomphsh  :  the  dissoluti 
of  the  Union,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  throu'- 
out  the  land."— PTm.  Zloyd  Garyison,  1856.         ' 

"Xo  act  of  ours  do  we  regard  with  more  cons 
entious  approval  or  higher  satisfaction  ;  none  do  • 
submit  more  confidently  to  the  tribunal  of  Eeav 
and  the  moral  verdict  of  mankind,  than  when,  st 
eral  years  ago,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  presen 
of  a  great  assembly,  we  committed  to  the  flames  t 
Constitution  of  the  United  St&tos."— William  Llo 
Garrison. 

5.   pROMIKliNT  FRIENDa  AKD  SUPPORTERS  (j 

Mb.  Lincoln.    The  speeches,  writings,  acts  ( 
these  men,  all  form  one  black  history  of  emni 
to  the  Union.   We  make  a  few  brief  citations 
proofs,  damning  and  disgraceful,  and  we  cha 
lenge  the  radical  party  to  meet  these  proofs, 

"The  Union  as  it  was  is  played  out."— /SmoA 
"  Jim  Lane''  of  Kansas. 

"  The  Union  as  it  was  and  the  Constitution  as  it  i 
God  forbid  it:'—Thaddeus  Stevens. 

"  "Who  in  the  name  of  God  wants  the  Cotton  Stat< 
or  any  other  State  this  side  of  perdition,  to  remain  : 
the  L'nion,  if  slarery  is  to  continue  ?"—;S'(5nai 
Bingham  of  Ohio. 

"  Any  obstructions  to  abolition  must  inevitably  \ 
attended  with  discord  and  war.  We  cannot  hat 
both  slavery  and  the  Constitution.  We  ouf-ht  t 
revolutionize  slavery  out  of  existence.''— Brzgadie 
General  Phelps  of  Vermont. 

"Should  this  (the  election  of  Fremont)  fail  n 
true  man  would  be  any  longer  safe  here  from  the  at 
saults  of  the  arrogant  slave  oligarchy,  who  then  woul 
rule  with  an  iron  hand.  For  the  "free  North  woul 
be  left  the  choice  of  a  peaceful  dissolution  of  th 
Union,  a  civil  war  which  would  end  in  the  samt' 
or  an  unconditional  surrender  of  every  principl 
held  dear  by  iveemeu:'—Francis  E.  Spinner,  U.  & 
Treasurer. 

"I  have  no  doubt  the  free  and  slave  State 
ought  to  separate.  Thk  Union  is  not  woth  sup 
POKTiNG  t7i  connection  with  the  South."— James  /S, 
Rcke,  Minister  to  Holland,  appointed  by  Lincoln  aftn 
this  avowal. 

Extract  from  the  constitution  of  the  "Eman- 
cipation League,"  WilHam  Cullen  Bnant, 
president : 

"Art.  1.  The  name  of  this  Societv  shall  be  the 
Emancipation  League  in  the  City  of  Xew  York. 

'_'  Art.  2.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be     * 
to  insist  that     *     *     *  no  State  Novy  in  rebellios 

BE    KECOGNIZED   AS  A   MEMBER  OP  THE    UnION   ELXCEPT 
ON  THE  CONDITION  OP  EMANCIPATION." 


6.  The  Republican  Newspapers.     Heroi 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

"Not  a  few  of  the  Republican  journals  of  the  in-, 
terior  are  working  themselves  up  to  the  beUef,  which  i 


•y  are  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  their  readers, 
It  tbe  seceded  States,  be  they  few  or  many,  will  be 
ipned  back  into  the  Union.  We  caution  all  such 
It  m  language  of  that  sort  they  are  adding  new 
3I  to  the  flame  which  is  already  blazing  too  fiercely; 
^d  that  the  probabilities  now  are  that  the  result  will 
Dve  them  to  be  false  prophets.  No  man  knows 
lat  pulilic  policy  may  demand  of  the  incoming  Ad- 
fnistration ;  but  the' drift  of  opinion  seems  tobe 
It,  if  peaceable  secession  is  possible,  the  retiring 
:ite3  will  be  assisted  to  go,  that  this  needless  and 
iter  controversy  may  be  brought  to  an  end.  K 
b  Union  is  to  be  dissolved,  a  bloodless  separation  is 
'  ail  means  to  be  coveted.  Do  not  let  us  make 
feLtUnpossible."— C/iica^o  Tribune,  Dec.  1860. 

From  the  Tribune  of  J^^ov.  9,  1860. 
"If  the  Cotton  States  shall  become  satisfied  that 
ey  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we 
^si  on  letting  them  go  in  peace.  The  right  to  secede 
^y  be  a  revolutionary  one,  but  it  exists  nevertheless. 
'  *  *  We  must  ever  resist  the  right  of  any 
late  to  remain  in  the  Union  and  nullify  or  defy  the 
ws  thereof.  To  withdraw  from  the  Union  is  quite 
lother  matter  ;  whenever  a  considerable  section  of 
\.r  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall 
rsist  all  coercive  measures  designed  to  keep  it  in. 
fe  hope  never  to  live  in  a  republic  whereof  one 
'ction  is  pinned  to  another  by  bayonets."      ^ 

From  the  Tribune,  ^'ov.  26,  1860. 
-  "If  the  Cotton  States  unitedly  and  earnestly  wish 
.  withdraw  peacefully  from  the  Union,  we  think  they 
lould  and  would  be  allowed  to  go.  Any  attempt  to 
nnpel  them  bu  force  to  remain  would  be  contrary  to 
ie  principles  eramciated  in  the  immortal  Declaration 
f  Independence,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  ideas 
d  which  human  liberty  is  based." 
I  From  tlie  Tribune,  Dec.  17,  1860. 

I  "  If  it  (the  Declaration  of  Independence)  justified 
tie  secession  from  the  British  Empire  of  three  mil- 
ions  of  colonists  in  1776,  we  do  not  see  why  it  would 
'^ot  justify  the  secession  of  Jive  millions  of  Southrons 
b-ovi  tlie  Uni-on  in  1861." 
'  From  the  Tribune,  February  28,  1861. 

I  "  Whenever  it  shall  become  clear  that  the  great  body 
f  the  Southern  people  have  become  conclusively  alien- 
'ted  from  the  Union,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  it, 
)f  E  WILL  DO  OUR  BEST  TO  FORWARD  THEIR 
^lEWS." 
!  From  tlie  Tribune,  January,  20,  1862. 

"  If  three  months  more  of  earnest  fighting  shall  not 
?erve  to  make  a  serious  impression  on  the  rebels— if 
:he  end  of  that  term  shall  find  us  no  further  ad- 
vanced than  its  beginning— if  some  malignant  Fate 
has  decreed  that  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation 
Wiall  ever  be  squandered  in  fruitless  efforts,  lei  us 
low  to  our  destiny,  AND  MAKE  THE  BEST  AT- 
fTAINABLE  PEACE." 

THE   AMERICAN   FLAG. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune, 
All  hail  the  flaunting  Lie ! 

The  Stars  grow  pale  and  dim ; 
The  stripes  are  bloody  scare — 

A  lie  the  vaunting  hymn. 
It  shields  a  pirate's  deck, 

It  binds  a  man  in  chains. 
It  yokes  the  captive's  neck. 

And  wipes  the  bloody  stains 


Tear  down  the  flaunting  Lie  I 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag ! 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  hate's  polluted  rag! 
Destroy  it  ye  who  can  ! 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  waves! 
It  bears  a  fellow  man 

To  groan  with  fellow  slaves. 

Furi,  furi  the  boasted  Lie ! 

Till  Freedom  lives  again, 
To  rule  once  more  in  t. nth 

Among  untrammelled  men. 
Roll  up  the  starry  sheen, 

Conceal  its  bloody  stains : 
For  in  its  folds  are  seen 

The  stamp  of  rustling  chains. 

From  the  Evening  Post,  Oct.  — ,1863. 
"The  'Union  as  it  was,'  means  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  those  who  now  adhere  to  the  Union ;  and  in 
view  of  this  fact  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honorable 
American — of  every  one  who  values  the  loyalty  of 
Northern  men,  to  work  with  all  his  might  against  the 
plot  of  the  slaveholders'  friends." 

Let  the  soberminded,  intelligent,  patriotic 
American  people,  who  love  the  Union  above 
property  and  life,  read  these  opinions,  and 
consider  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 
Bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  he  had 
avowed  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  secession,  was  nominated  by  the  inSuence, 
mainly,  of  The  Chicago  Trilmne  and  New  Yorh 
Tribune  men,  who  were  the  ultra  abolitionists 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  elected  by 
their  enthusiastic  support. 

Not  one  of  the  men  ichose  original  deliberate 
opinions  ice  hate  put  on  record  alote,  has,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  indicated  any  change  of  sentimerLt 
or  purpose.  They  are  to  a  man  disunionists 
to-day.  They  have  conducted  the  war  with 
reference  to  that  result,  putting  all  possible 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  adjustment,  and  seek- 
mrr  to  make  Union  impracticMe.  With  this 
key  to  their  pohcy,  their  course  is  intelligible 
and  consistent.  If  they  obtain  a  lease  of  pow- 
er for  four  years  more,  the  destruction  of  the 
Union,  and  a  separation  of  the  North  and 
South,  which  is  their  cherished  purpose,  will 
be  an  accomplished  fact.  These  are  hard  say- 
ings, but,  in  the  face  of  the  proof  we  have 
cited,  who  dare  believe  otherwise  ?  Out  of 
their  own  mouths  we  judge  them,  and  the 
judgment  is  just.  The  Baltimore  platform  is 
a  condensation  of  the  quotations  we  have 
made. 

BETRAYING  THE  UNION. 
Havino-  sho-mi  by  copious  extracts  from  the 
speeches'^of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Vv^.  H.  Seward,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  W^m.  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  from  the 
editorial  writings  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
N  Y.  Tribune,  and  many  other  leading  supporters 
of  the  present  Administration,  that  they  were  all 
ori^nal  eecessionists  and  disTitiion  men,  we  propose 
now  to  give  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
has,  within  the  last  three  months,  'neen  concerned  m 
a   movement    to   m;ike  peace  with  Jeff.  Davis,  on 
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terms  involving  the  direct  proposal  to  diride  the 

Union  and  let  the  South  go. 

Two  Republican  self-appointed  commissioners  re- 
cently went  to  Richmond,  with  Mr,  Lincoln's  per- 
mission, to  attempt  to  make  peace  with  Jetl".  Davis 
and  the  South,  These  commissioners  were  Messrs. 
Gilmore  and  Jacquess. 

Mr.  Gilmore  first  went  to  Washington,  and  had 
two  interviews  with  Mr.  Lincoki,  and,  in  his  report, 
Mr,  G.  says  of  Mr.  Lincoln  : 

"  He  told  me,  in  a  clear,  direct  way,  the  terms  he 
would  give  the  Rebels,  A  portion  of  these  terms 
have  since  been  included  in  the  amnesty  proclamation; 
Uie  Test  Ida  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mahe  pxiblic.'''' 

Mr.  Gihnore  was  then  authorized  to  communicate 
these  private  views  to  Mr,  Jacquesa.  Subsequently 
these  two  men  were  permitted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
authority  under  his  own  hand,  to  go  to  Richmond  to 
see  Mr.  Davis,  and  on  their  own  account  only,  with- 
ouc  consulting  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  talk  about  a  plan  of 
settlement.  When  in  Richmond,  Messrs.  Gilmore 
and  Jacquess  sent  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Benja- 
min, the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State  : 

"Spottswood  House,  RicnMONo,  Va,,  ) 
"July  17^1864.      \ 
*'  Hon.  J,  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  &c. 

"Dear  Sm:  The  undersigned  respectfully  solicit 
an  interview  with  President  Davis, 

"  They  visit  Richmond  only  as  private  citizens,  and 
have  no  ofBcial  character  or  authority  ;  "  hut  they  are 
acqicainted  with  the  views  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Northern  people 
relative  to  an  adjustment  of  the  dilferences  existing 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  earnestly  hope 
th^at  a  free  interchange  ofvisws  between  Freddent  Davis 
and  themselves  may  o^pen  the  way  to  such  official  negotia- 
tinns  as  will  result  in  restoring  teacb  to  the  two  sec- 
tions of  our  distracted  country. 

"They  therefore  ask  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  awaiting  your  reply,  are, 

"  Truly,  and  respectfully,  yours, 
"  James  F.  Jacquess,  of  Illinois. 
"  James  R.  Gilmore,  of  Massachupctta," 

We  have  seen  how  these  men  were  authorized  to 
say  that  they  knew  Mr,  Lincoln's  views.  Their  pro- 
posals therefore  were,  of  course,  in  accord  with  his 
views.  What  was  the  proposal  ?  Read  it,  as  they 
themselves  state  that  they  laid  it  before  Davis  : 

"Suppose  the  two  Governments  should  agree  to 
.sometliin;;  like  this :  To  go  to  the  people  with  two 
propositions,  sny  peace,  with  disunion  and  Southern 
independence,  as  your  proposition — and  peace,  with 
union,  emancipation,  no  confiscation,  and.  universal 
amnesty,  as  oars.  Let  the  citizens  of  all  the  United 
States  (as  they  existed  before  the  war)  vote  'yes'  or 
'  no,'  on  these  two  propositions,  at  a  special  election 
within  sixty  days.  If  a  majority  votes  disunion,  our 
Government  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  to  let  you  go  in 
pence.  If  a  majority,  union,  yours  to  be  bound  by  it,  and 
to  stay  in  peace.  The  two  Governments  can  contract  in 
this  way,  and  the  people,  though  constitutionally  un- 
able to  decide  on  peace  or  Avar,  can  elect  which  of  the 
two  propositions  shall  govern  their  rulers.  Zet  Zee 
and  Grant,  meanwhile.,  agree  to  an  armistice.  TJiis 
would  sheathe  the  sword  ;  and,  if  once  .sheathed,  it  would 
never  again  he  drawn  hy  this  generation.^ 

Here  we  have  Lincoln's  plan  !  Armistice  and  dis- 
union in  so  many  words  !  We  ask  the  solemn  con- 
sideration of  the  American  people  to  the  facts  here 
revealed  by  the  confidential  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

1.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  Mr.  Gilmore  "  in  a  clear.,  di- 
rect way.,  the  terms  he  would  give  the  rebels." 

2.  Mr.  Gilmore  was  permitted  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
eommunicate  those  views  to  Mr.  Jacquess. 


S.  These  two  men  were  permitted  to  go  South  ■ 
a  pass  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  hand,  to  have  an  iiit> 
view  with  Jeff,  Davis. 

4.  They  gave  a  written  pledge  to  the  rebel  "Pr 
ident "  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  views  ; 
the  United  States  Government,  in  respect  to  ter: 
of  peace. 

5.  They  laid  their  "  views  "  before  Mr,  Davis,  a 
these  embraced:   first,  an  annistice;  and  second 

DISUNION,    or    UNION    ^IXH   ABOLITIOJir,    aS    the   01 

question  between  the  parties. 

6.  These  men  spoke  of  Davis  as  Pkesident  Day' 
and  of   all  negotiations  as  between  two   GorUi 

MENTS. 

If  the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago  had 
corporated  a  proposition  SO  monstrous  into  its  pl( 
form,  it  would  have  been  condemned  as  high  treas 
by  the  indignant  voice  of  every  loyal  man  in  i 
land;  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  pretend  to 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  "a  cessation  of  hostilities 
It  is  this  proposal  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Linc( 
assured  Mr.  Davis  to  be  the  views  of  Mr.  Linco 
which  they  were  put  in  possession  of  before  tb 
came  to  Richmond  by  his  permission  ! 

Mr,  Lincoln  is  therefore  pledged  by  his  friends 
this  treasonable  proposition.     We  have  only  to  tha 
Jeff.  Davis  that  the  infamous  proposal  was  not 
cepted ! 

If  it  had  been  accepted  by  him,  where  would 
be  to-day  ?  The  South  would  vote  for  disunion  a 
independence,  and  the  abolition  disunionists  of  1 
North  would  vote  for  disunion,  as  they  are  pledg 
to  do,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  they  would,  a 
thus  a  majority  of  the  people  would  decide  to  d 
solve  the  Union  and  let  the  Southern  Confedera 
become  an  accomplished  fact. 

This  was  the  proposition  made  by  the  coram 
sioners  who  went  to  Richmond  in  full  possession 
the  views  of  the  present  Administration  1  ■  We  shri: 
with  horror  from  contemplating  the  gulf  into  whi 
the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  being  plunged  1 

But  with  the  same  disunion  men  in  power,  wi 
the  same  determination  to  divide  the  country  unit 
they  can  secure  universal  abolition,  we  are  expos 
to  the  same  dangers  every  day,  and  God  only  kno' 
in  what  unlucky  hour  our  ruin  may  be  consummate 

Mark  how  Mr.  Lincoln  constantly  keeps  up  t] 
idea  of  negotiating  only  with  Jefferson  Davis,  WI 
does  he  never  address  himself  to  the  people,  or  tl 
States  of  the  South  ?  He  can  treat  with  people 
with  States,  But  no,  he  disfranchises  the  peopi 
declares  the  States  dead,  and  proposes  to  treat 
union  and  abolition,  or  for  disunion  and  indepenc 
ence,  with  Jeff.  Davis  and  only  with  him.  Compas 
his  policy  with  McCIellan's  expression  of  readine 
to  receive  any  State  when  its  people  offer  to  subm 
to  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln  declares  the  Union  a 
ready  dissolved.  He  regards  the  States  as  dead  an 
gone.  He  magnifies  and  strengthens  the  position  o 
the  Richmond  dynasty  by  everything  he  does.  H 
recognizes  Davis  substantially  from  day  to  day. 

Itis  time  for  all  good  men  to  pause  and  eolemnl 
ask  themselves  if  the  destinies  of  our  country  ough 
to  be  again  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  men  who  ar 
disunionists  at  heart,  and  have  already  offered  t' 
betray  the  Union. 

Whoever  loves  his  country  more  than  party  wi! 
vote  to  expel  disunion  from  the  Government,  and  t 
put  the  helm  into  the  hands  of  one  who  will  guid 
the  Ship  of  State  into  the  port  of  Union  and  Peaoi 
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SOLD  at  18  PARK  ROW,  and  at  all  Democratic  Newspaper  Offices. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  ARBiTRARY  ARRESTS. 

The  Acts  wMcli  the  Baltimore  Platform 

Approves, 


The  Baltimore  platform,  on  which  Abraham  <. 
Lincoln  is  presented  to  the  people  as  a  candidate  j 
for  their  election  to  the  Presidency,  approves  all 
that  he  has  done,  specifically  commending  all  his 
course. 

If  elected  on  that  platform,  he  will  regard  it 
as  a  distinct  verdict  of  the  people  in  bis  favor, 
and  will  perpetuate  his  course  as  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government.  He  will  continue 
the  same  acts,  will  govern  the  country  with  the 
same  autocratic  will,  and  for  years  to  come  the 
constitutional  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty by  which  alone  American  Liberty  exists, 
will  be  disregarded  and  trampled  under  foot. 

What  are  the  acts  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  done,  and  which  his  party,  by  their  Baltimore 
platform,  propose  lo  perpetuate  in  this  country? 

When  the  war  began,  the  people  of  the  North 
rose  as  one  man  to  the  defence  of  their  constitu- 
tion. There  was  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  con- 
sidering the  North,  or  any  one  State  in.  the 
North,  as  disloyal.  On  the  contrary.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  every  State  poured  out  their 
money  by  millions  and  sent  their  men  by  crowds 
to  the  support  of  the  flag.  Yet,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  contest,  the  will  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  made  the  only  law  of  the  citizens'  liber- 
ty, and  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  seizure 
and  imprisonment  was  inaugurated,  which  has 
continued  ud  to  the  present  month  of  September, 
1864. 

A  calm  review  of  the  facts  would  astound 
every  reader.  Before  the  close  of  1861  the  name 
of  American  had  become  a  scofi  instead  of  an 
honor  in  all  Europe.  The  people  of  Austria 
and  Russia  heard  with  indignant  astonishment 
of  a  system  of  tyraimy  in  existence  in  Amer- 
ica which  rivalled  all  their  own  memories  of  the 
worst  of  their  monarchs.  While  liberty  was  ad- 
vancing with  gigantic  strides  in  other  parts  of  i 


the  world,  sae  veiled  her  face  and  left  the  West- 
ern continent.  But  not  forever  !  God  grant  not 
forever  I  Four  years  of  such  oppression  and 
wrong  have  been  enough  for  a  people  educated 
in  1776,  and  blessed  as  we  have  been  from  that 
time  to  1860. 

True,  there  was  civil  war  and  rebellion  in  the 
land.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  violation  of 
constitution  and  law  by  Southern  rebellion  was 
no  excuse  for  the  violation  by  Northern  authority. 
Law  makers  ought  never  to  be  la>v  breakers.  If 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  guarded  constitution  and  law, 
exhibiting  to  rebels  and  to  the  world  the  grandeur 
of  a  free  people  observing  their  own  la?vs  while 
they  exacted  obedience  from  others ;  if  he  had 
offered  to  the  rebels  in  arms  the  firm,  unsullied 
strength  of  the  Constitution  as  the  measure  of 
their  duty  and  his  requirements,  we  might  have 
expected  to  see  them  turn  to  it  with  longing,  af- 
ter a  vain  experiment  of  war.  Instead  of  that, 
he  crushed  down  the  North  to  obedience  of  his 
own  will,  and  then  demanded  of  the  South  sub- 
mission to  the  same  will,  enunciated  in  autocratic 
proclamations.  Read  the  simple  words  of  the 
American  Constitution  : 

[From  the  AmendDients.  ] 

Article  ths  Fourth.  The  rigid  of  the  'people  to 
ie  fecure  in  their  pa-sons,  I&otises,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
le  'violateii,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
prolaUe  (kiuse,  supported  ly  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  oe  seized. 

Article  thb  Fifth.  No  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictme?it  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  miUtia,  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  ©f  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 


pelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  he  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty witTwut  due  process  of  law  ;  nor  sliall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

Abticlb  the  Sixth.  In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  tri-al,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  hare  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

Article  the  Eight.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

And  now  read  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
acts  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  We  say  brief,  for  a 
library  of  volumes  would  be  necessary  to  describe 
all  the  cases.  We  have  preserved  with  great  care 
all  accounts  which  came  under  our  notice ;  and 
we  have  lying  before  us  as  we  write  (now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  campaign  committee) 
particulars  of  more  than  one  thousand  cases,  and 
brief  mention,  without  particulars,  of  more  cases 
than  we  could  count  without  long  labor,  of  arbi- 
trary seizures  and  imprisonment  of  free  citizejis  : 
From  a  careful  record  made  up  from  Town- 
send's  Cyclopedia  of  the  Rebellion — a  work,  con- 
taining, in  some  fifty  volumes,  a  very  fuU  history 
of  every  event  in  the  war — the  following  was  com- 
piled for  the  iV.  Y.  Mercury: 

Daniel  Fish  and  Doctor  Sabet,  both  of  New 
York,  were  the  first  men  arrested  in  the  North  by 
the  order  of  the  State  Department,  April  2-i,  18(31, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  Up  to 
November  30,  1861,  a  little  more  than  seven 
months,  851  persons  had  been  arrested  and  incar- 
cerated by  order  of  Mr.  Seward,  whose  names  are 
known  and  registered  in  Townsend^ s  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  In  the  same  time,  150  are 
Known  to  have  been  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the 
same  department,  whose  names  have  not  been  re- 
tained. Probably  we  shall  never  know  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  made  in  the  last  three  years.  The 
record,  if  published,  would  be  staggering.  No  usur- 
pation in  the  history  of  the  world  would  exhibit 
such  astounding  statistics.  In  several  places  of  Mr. 
Townsend's  book  long  lists  of  names  of  persons 
released  appear.  In  many  cases  upward  of  a 
hundred  names  being  transcribed  at  once— and  the 
names  of  none  of  these  were  ever  published  when 
arrested.  Hence  they  must  have  been  spirited 
away,  locked  up  without  any  trial  whatever,  and 
their  friends  probably  knew  nothing  of  their  where- 
abquts,  until,  by  one  of  Mr.  Seward's  arbitrary 
buUetins,  they  appeared  out  of  jail.  There  cannot 
have  been  less  than  ten  thousand  State  prisoners 
made  by  order  of  Lincoln  and  Seward  since  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  and  the  number  is  probably 
more  nearly  three  times  that  tigure.  How  many 
of  these  ten  thousand  have  had  hearings  ?  With 
the  privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  set  aside,  with 
the  judges  overawed  by  the  marshals  or  the  sol- 
diery, with  Mr.  Seward's  "  little  bell,"  standing  at 
his  right  hand  to  incarcerate  some  wretched  being 
at  every  touch,  how  many  men  have  gone  into  dun- 
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I  geons  for  a  spite,  a  whim,  or  a  lie  ?    Has  General 
Stone  ever  had  a  trial  ?    He  is  now  battling  foi 
Union  ;  but  they  have  never  taken  the  stigma 
long  imprisonment  from  his  name. 

Great  numbers  of  females  appear  among  the  In- 
carcerated. In  many  cases  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  ground  for  the  arrest,  but  an  anonymous 
letter,  some  private  gossip,  or  the  allegation  of  a 
single  office  holder,  whose  severe  ideas  of  loyalty 
would  probably  consign  any  political  opponent  to 
the  penitentiary. 

This  record  does  not  include  many  cases  in 
our  own  collections.  Great  secrecy  was  observed 
by  the  Administration,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
procure  information. 

All  these  seizures,  in  each  and  every  instance, 
were  made  by  order  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with- 
out warrant,  accusation,  or  authority  of  law,  in 
the  peaceful  States  of  the  North.  In  no  one  in- 
stance of  all  these  has  a  man  been  brought  to 
trial  in  any  court.  In  no  one  instance  has  an 
accusation  been  filed,  or  an  indictment  obtained. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  first  violated, 
and  obedience  to  it  refused,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
the  case  of  John  Merryman,  in  1861.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  no  color  of  authority  for  this  at  that 
time.  His  own  party  admitted  his  usurpation 
long  afterward,  and  after  hundreds  of  like  cases 
had  occurred,  by  passing  an  act  of  Congress  {ex 
post  facto)  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  arbitrary  use  of  power.  The  Merryman  case 
brought  out  a  decision  from  the  venerable  JudgB 
Takey,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  a  loyal  man  of  the  best  days 
of  the  Republic.  Judge  Taney,  boldly,  and  with 
a  majesty  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  hi* 
tory,  announced  his  views  as  follows,  from  the 
bench : 

I  ordered  the  attachment  yesterday,  because  upon 
the  face  of  the  return  the  detention  of  the  prisoner 
Avas  unlawful,  upon  two  grounds : 

First — The  President,  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  cannot  suspend  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor  authorize  any 
military  oflBcer  to  do  so. 

Second — A  military  ofiicer  has  no  right  to  ar» 
rest  and  detain  a  person,  nor  subject  him  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war  for  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in  aid  of  thp 
judicial  authority  and  subject  to  its  control,  and  if 
the  party  is  arrested  by  the  military,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  officer  to  deliver  him  over  immediately  to 
the  civil  authority,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law. 

I  forbore  yesterday  to  state  orally  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
make  these  principles  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Union,  because  an  oral  statement  might  be  mis- 
understood in  some  portions  of  it,  and  I  shall 
therefore  put  my  opinion  in  writing,  and  file  it  in 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  the 
course  of  this  week. 

The  Judge  added  that  the  military  authority  was 
always  subordinate  to  civil  ;  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Marshal 
to  proceed  with  posse  cvmiiaius,  and  bring  the 
party  named  in  the  writ  into  court :  but  from  the 


notoriously  superior  force  that  he  would  encounter 
this  would  be  impossible.  He  said  the  Marshal 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  discharge  his  duty. 

During  the  week  he  should  prepare  his  opinion 
in  the  premises,  and  forward  it  to  the  President, 
calling  upon  him  to  perform  his  constitutional 
duty,  and  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and'  enforce  the  decrees  of  this  court. 

The  radical  press  at  once  attacked  this  noble 
old  judge  with  torrents  of  abuse.  They  called 
him  traitor  in  every  radical  newspaper  in  the 
land.  The  court  was  TJlified.  The  intent  of  the 
party  to  make  their  one-man  law  superior  to  Con- 
stitution and  right,  was  then  confessed.  They 
determined  to  crush  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
declared  ita  authority  inferior  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
military  power.  The  iV.  Y.  Tribune,  on  the  1st 
June,  1861,  thus  ridiculed  the  writ  oi  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  threatened  with  vengeance  the  defenders 
of  that  noble  wi-it  of  personal  liberty : 

The  thin  varnish  of  extemporized  and  lukewarm 
patriotism,  with  which  two  or  three  of  our  city  co- 
temporaries  attempt  to  conceal  their  chronic  sym- 
pathy with  treason  and  rebellion,  is  easily  seen 
through  by  loyal  eyes.  Let  them  not  flatter  them- 
selves that  anybody  who  knows  them  doubts  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  as  much  friends  of  the 
Southern  rebels  now,  as  they  were  five,  yea,  even 
three  mouths  ago — only  the  North  having  risen  al- 
most as  one  man  to  save  the  republic  from  utter 
wreck,  those  admirers  of  Davis,  Hunter,  Toombs, 
Mason  &  Co.,  dare  not  so  openly  exhibit  it  now  as 
then. 

Among  the  most  insidious  of  these  sympathizers 
is  The  Journal  of  Commerce.  It  seems  to  be  the 
special  champion  of  Judge  Taney  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  It  is  evident  that  it  does  not  un- 
derstand the  character  and  objects  of  either  of 
them.  We  pass  over  the  writ.  It  can  take  care  of 
itself. 

Last  winter,  when  the  rebellion  began  to  assume 
formidable  dimensions,  some  persons  in  and  near 
"Washington  kept  a  strict  watch  upon  certain  sus- 
pected otBcials  and  prominent  politicians.  Among 
those  thus  carefully  observed  were  some  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supi-eme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Facts  are  in  possession  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character,  which  would  authorize  the  prompt  ar- 
rest of  two  or  three  of  those  Judges  on  charges  of 
treason.  The  time  not  having  arrived  for  proceed- 
ing in  this  matter,  and,  in  fact  the  rebellion  having 
gone  on  with  such  rapid  strides  as  to  get  almost 
beyond  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  this  serious  mat- 
ter remains  in  statu  quo. 

We  tell  the  over-zealous  champions  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  they  had  better 
be  quiet.— /w/ie  1, 18G1,  K  Y.  Tribune. 

The  madness  which  culminates  in  the  Baltimore 
platform,  took  possession  of  them.  Then  followed 
countless  instances  of  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  allow  the  writ  of  liberty.  Fort  Lafayette,  in 
New  York  harbor,  a  dismal,  damp  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  water,  wa.s  selected  as  the  American 
ba^tile.  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor,  Fort 
McHenry,  at  Baltimore,  the  old  Capitol  prison,  in 
Washington,  and  numerous  other  dungeons,  one 
often  another,  were  crowded  with  victims. 


On  the  20th  day  of  July,  1861,  Fort  Lafayett« 
opened  its  doors  to  the  first  political  prisoner, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Ruggles,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
Mr.  Ruggles  was  alone  for  seven  days,  when  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Baltimore,  joined  him  there.  On 
the  last  day  of  July,  seven  persons  had  taken  up 
their  residence  inside  the  fort,  and  from  that  time 
the  number  rapidly  increased.  The  Evening  Post^ 
of  Sept.  21st,  1801,  contained  a  list  of  eighty- 
eight  names  of  prisoners  who  had  at  that  time 
been  committed  to  the  fort. 

Mr.  Lincoln  at  length  issued  an  order  to  all  po- 
licemen in  the  country,  commanding  their  servi- 
ces in  his  lawless  seizures.  Wherever  they  were 
under  Republican  ofiicers  they  obeyed.  State 
machinery  was  thus  subjected  to  his  will.  The 
police  of  New  York  city  lent  willing  aid.  The 
poUce  stations  were  crowded  with  prisoners. 
Men  of  every  station  in  life  were  brought  up, 
tortured  in  cell  number  four  (of  which  we  shall 
give  a  description),  and  hurried  off  to  Fort  Lafay- 
ette, or  elsewhere.  At  once  began  the  same 
system  pursued  in  France  under  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  A  high  official  at  Washington  informed 
us  that  Mr.  Seward  had  received  many  thousanda 
of  letters  accusing  individuals  of  disloyalty,  and 
recommending  their  arrest.  Every  radical  poli- 
tician seized  the  opportunity  to  persecute  his 
Democratic  neighbors.  The  same  officer  inform- 
ed us  that  one  clergyman  in  central  New  York 
had  written  more  than  thirty  letters  within  two 
months,  each  letter  containing  a  list  of  Demo- 
crats in  his  neighborhood  whom  he  wished  ar- 
rested, and  that  his  letters  grew  more  and  more 
frantic  from  day  to  day,  begging  that  he  might 
be  authorized  to  arrest  them  himself.  "Demo- 
crat" was  considered  synonymous  with  "traitor." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Cameron,  and 
subsequently  Mr.  Stanton,  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  this  crusade  against  political  opponents.  Men 
were  seized  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  writ  of  liabeas  corpus  was  refused.  Exami- 
nations were  refused.  Then  followed  the  most 
infamous  order  on  record  in  a  free  government, 
Mr.  Seward  proclaimed  and  caused  to  be  read  to 
the  prisoners  in  Fort  Lafayette  his  ukase,  that  the 
employment  of  counsel  by  any  prisoner  would  he 
regarded  as  a  circumstance  against  him,  and  for- 
bidding any  man  to  employ  counsel !  Not  only 
were  the  laws  suspended,  but  the  miserable  vic- 
tims of  tyranny  were  forbidden  to  enquire  what 
the  laws  were,  or  had  been  in  better  days.  We 
insert  just  here  that  most  terrible  record  against 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  It 
was  read  on  the  3d  of  Dec.  1861,  by  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Lafayette,  to  the  prison- 
ers there : 

TO    THE     POLITICAL    PRISONERS    IN 
FORT    LAFAYETTE. 

I  am  instracted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  inform  you  that  the  De- 


partment  of  State  of  the  United 
States  will  not  recognize  any  one  as 
an  attorney  for  jpolitical  jprisonerSy 
and  will  look  with  distrust  upon  all 
applications  for  release  through  such 
channels  ;  and  that  such  applica- 
tions will  he  regarded  as  additional 
reason  for  declining  to  release  the 
prisoners.  And  further,  that  if  such 
prisoners  wish  to  make  any  commu- 
nication to  Government,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  make  it  directly  to  the 
State  Department. 

Seth  C.  Hawley. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  order,  and  thia  mer- 
ciful offer  to  hear  the  prayers  of  prisoners,  their 
letters  were  returned  unopened — all  their  appeals 
were  utterly  vaia — and  to-day,  men  are  languish- 
ing in  those  prisons,  who  have  lain  for  three 
years,  forgotten  by  all  the  world  except  their 
mourning  families !  Read  the  following,  and 
compare  it  with  Mr.  Seward's  promise  to  receive 
the  communications  of  prisoners: 

"War  Departmbnt,  Octobeb  4,  1861. 

Sir;  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a commuoica- 
tion  from  Colonel  Martin  Burke,  inclosing  a  letter 
from  E.  B.  Schnabel,  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Lafayette. 

The  person  referred  to  is  the  son  of  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania, 
known  to  me  for  many  years.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College,  where  he  exhibited  considerable 
talent.  He  came  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
been  "living  on  his  wits"  ever  since.  He  is  a 
man,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  no  character,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  open  any  commmiication  from 
him:  I  therefore  return  the  comnmnication  for- 
warded by  Colonel  Martin  Burke,  unopened. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  resoectfully, 

SIMOX  CAMERON.'  Secretary  of  War. 

Lieut.-G-eneral  W.  Scott,  General-in-Chief 

"Was  ever  a  more  tyrannical  letter  written,  or 
one  more  cowardly  ?  ' 

All  avenues  of  help  seemed  closed ;  even  public 
appeal  was  denied,  for  in  September,  1861,  the 
following  order  was  issued  in  Xew  York  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Police,  subject  to  a  resolution 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners : 

General  Order  No.  275. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  publication  of 
arrests  ana  the  attendant  circumstances  has  caused 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  Departments,  and 
has  frustrated  the  attempts  to  arrest  persons  guilty 
of  offences  against  the  Government,  that  all  infor- 
mation of  arrests  by  members  of  the  force,  except 
such  as  is  entered  on  the  daily  returns,  be  strictly 
forbidden,  and  that  anv  violation  of  this  rule  will 
be  deemed  a  cause  for  dismissal. — Sept.  18,  1861. 

The  Cabinet  was  iu  high  glee.     The  Wash- 


ington people,  under",  Mr.  Lincoln's  facetious  ad- 
ministration, thought  the  whole  system  a  good 
joke.  They  went  into  it  as  great  fun.  The 
radical  press  throughout  the  country  was  jovial 
over  the  new  plan.  For  example :  the  New 
York  Times  (under  the  editorship  of  the  chief 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  convention  and  chair- 
man of  the  RepubUcan  National  Committee)  gave 
this  funny  incident  at  Washington : 

AN   UNEXPECTID   ARREST. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  adroitness  of  our  au- 
thorities here  in  dealing  with  suspected  persons 
occurred  this  morning  at  the  Provost  Marshal's 
office.  A  person,  well  known  here  as  connected 
with  a  claim-agency  broken  up  by  the  Government, 
presented  himself,  and  desired  a  perm.it  to  see  some 
friends  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol.  Upon  hearing 
the  name,  the  clerk  looked  up  and  said,  "  Yes,  cer- 
tainly " — proceeding  at  once  to  write  it  out.  The 
gentleman  received  nis  permit,  and  upon  presenting 
it  at  the  Capitol,  was  ordered  into  a  cell,  and  in- 
formed by  the  guard  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
an  order  for  his  own  commitment. 

The  following  extracts  from  papers  will  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  system  was  built  up 
and  carried  on.  The  New  York  Tribune  of 
April  19tli^  1861,  contained  the  followiag  para- 
graph : 

MARK  THE  TRAITORS. 

There  are  a  few  as  genuine  traitors  scattered 
over  the  country  as  ever  went  Ir.rking  among  hon- 
est men.  It  is  not  proposed  to  hang  this  class  of 
sympathizers  with  rebellion,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
mark,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  withdraw  all 
intercourse  and  trade  with  them.  In  short,  to  leave 
them  alone  in  their  glory.  This  course  has  been 
adopted  in  Mount  Vernon,  Westchester  County.  A 
brawling  secessionist  tavern  keeper  heads  the  list 
which  the  patriots  are  filling  np  as  fas;  as  the  sen- 
timents of  the  wretches  are  discovered.  As  soon 
as  it  is  coniplete  it  will  be  published  as  the  "  black- 
list of  Mt.  Vernon."  Let  the  same  plan  be  pursued 
iu  every  town,  village  and  neighborhood,  and  post 
the  names  in  public  places — so  that  the  public  may 
know  who  are  open-mouthed  shameless  traitors, 
and  let  them  be  avoided  by  all  patriotic  citizens. 
*    *    Put  their  names  on  the  "  black  list." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  plan  of  "  letting 
traitors  alone  in  their  glory,"  was  dropped.  The 
Tribune  of  Sept.  4,  1861,  contained  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"ferreting  out  traitors. 

The  system  of  detective  police  adopted  by  Gov- 
ernment is  bearing  the  happiest  fruits.  Every  day, 
for  some  time  past,  we  have  recorded  the  arrest  of 
Southern  spies  and  agents,  and  the  confiscation  of 
rebel  property.  *  *  *  Every  day  the  authori- 
ties are  flooded  with  communications,  authenticated 
and  anonymous,  respecting  transient  or  permanent 
Southern  residents.  Frequently,  the  denunciations 
spring  from  petty  malice  or  personal  hatred,  and 
the  otncers,  after  following  up  supposed  important 
cases,  for  days  and  nights  together,  have  finally  be- 
come convinced  of  the  innocence  and  loyalty  of  tha 
suspected  persons. 

It  should  be  considered  the  duty  of  all  loyal  citi- 


z;u3  to  aid  ia  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  real  trai- 
tors bv  denouncing  them  to  the  United  States  Mar- 
shal. "  Marshal  Murray  has  collected  about  him  a 
number  of  the  most  intelligent,  experienced,  and 
shrewd  detectives  in  the  country— two  of  whom 
have  recently '  worked  up '  some  of  their  cases  with 
marvellous  good  judgment  and  dexterity." 

Two  days  after,  Sept.  6,  1861,  the  Tribune 
announced,  through  its  Washington  correspond- 
ent, as  follows : 

*' FLIGHT   or   TRAITORS. 

"  While  information  by  tele^aph  is  lodged  against 
suspected  traitors  with  the  State  Department  here, 
and  replies  framed  and  returned,  and  while  the 
final  orders  for  arrest  are  being  made  in  Washing- 
ton, the  guilty  birds  are  often  on  the^wiug.  The 
Government  desires  the  cooperation  of  patriots  all 
over  the  countrv.  Arrests  should  be  promptly 
made  of  the  guilty,  and  by  local  action,  without 
waiting  for  thfe  mo"tion  from  Washington." 

The  same  day  the  radical  papers  announce 
that— 

"  Eight  ht^jdhed  names  are  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  secret  political  police  in  New  York,  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  treason,  and  many  arrests  will  be 
made." 

The  Hartford  Courarvt  of  the  same  day  says : 

"A  larse  number  of  arrests  are  daily  made  at 
the  iNorth"^  the  number  averaging  ten  or  twelve  a 
day.  These  are  made  generally  on  complaints 
lodged  with  the  Departments  iu  Vv'ashington.  The 
Government  is  somewhat  anaoyed  and  astonished 
that  pettv  cases  of  treason  should  be  sent  there  for 
consideration.  Any  military  commakder  CAXCOii 
KIT  FOE  TREASONABLB  ACTS,  and  the  local  officers 
should  promptly  act  themselves,  when  there  is  ne- 
cessity for  so  doing." 

A  few  days  before,  the  Courant  had  pub- 
lished the  following : 

"Government  is  considering  the  propriety  of^or- 
ganizing  a  National  Detective  Police  iorce.  New 
York,  bt.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  were 
represented  in  the  conference.  The  plan  is  to  have 
agents  distributed  through  the  country,  forming  a 
network  of  surveillance,  through  whose  meshes  se- 
cret traitors  will  find  it  hard  to  escape.  The  de- 
tective force  in  Washington  is  largely  increased  by 
recruits  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
results  are  daily  becoming  apparent." 

From  the  Tribune  of  Sept.  21st,  1861: 

"impartial    OFflCIAL   VIGILAKCE. 

"  So  long  as  the  ends  of  justice  can  be  compassed, 
Marshal  Murray  seems  to  care  little  what  work  he 
prosecutes.  A  while  ago  he  was  ferreting  out  slave 
captains  and  crews,  and  made  himself  a  terror  to 
the  guiltv  men,  while  for  some  weeks  past  he  has 
hunted  down  traitors,  seized  the  property  of  the 
disloyal,  and  effectually  broken  up  the  secret  ca- 
bals and  agencies  engaged  in  furthering  the  dirty 
work  of  J.  Davis  and  Co.  The  moral  efiect  of  his 
vigorous  arrest  of  traitors  has  been  wonderful.  A 
real  panic  seems  to  have  seized  upon  them,  and 
there  is  not  a  secret  sympathizer  with  the  rebels 
who  has  not  either  fled  the  city,  or,  if  remaining, 
is  not  trembling  lest  his  turn  should  come  nest. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  certain  parties  in 


very  high  station  among  us  who  were  liable  to  at- 
tainder," and  who  were  actually  preparing  (?)  to 
send  important  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  have  left 
the  city  between  two  days  to  escape  arrest." 

From  the  Tribune,  July  23d,  1862  : 

"CAUTIOX   TO    TRAITORS    IX   OUR  MIDST. 

"  Wilkes'  Spirit  says :  '  We  are  informed  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  have  been  industriously 
engaged  for  some  time  past  in  forming  lists  of  all 
persons  of  secession  principles  and  doubtful  loyal- 
tv,'  who,  at  present,  infest  the  community.  The 
whole  force  of  the  Department  has  been  secretly 
employed  in  this  good  work,  and  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it  will  proYiably  be  to  direct  the  Govern- 
ment when  drafting  shall  commence,  where  to  go 
for  its  tirst  levy,  "information  as  to  disloyal  per- 
sons is  solicited  by  the  Department  from  all  good 
persons.' " 

The  newspapers  teemed  with  violent  attacks 
on  individuals.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
accused  in  radical  papers.  Hundreds  of  good 
citizens,  of  Democratic  principles,  were  thus  at- 
tacked. Every  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
business  of  denouncing  and  seizing  aU  who  op- 
posed the  abolition  policy.  Every  man  who  ven- 
tured to  oppose  that  policy  was  at  once  accnsed 
of  treason,  or  of  discouraging  enlistments,  or  of 
some  other  offence.  Abolitionists  were  not  in- 
terfered with.  The  Boston  Liberator  continued 
to  flaunt  its  motto:  "  The  Constitution  is  a  league 
with  death  and  a  covenant  with  h^U;'^  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  object  to  that.  Abolitionists  ad- 
vocated disunion,  but  were  not  arrested. 

CLERGYMEN  WERE  SEIZED  WHILE  AT 
PR4.YER  AT  THE  ALTAR,  ON  THE  MORN- 
ING OF  THE  SABBATH  DAY. 

TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

A  scene  occurred  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexan. 
dria,  Virginia,  on  Sunday  morning,  February  9th, 
lSo2,  which  has,  perhaps,  never  had  a  parallel 
among  civilized  nations,  certainly  not  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  The  officiating  minister,  Rev. 
K.J.  Stewart,  had  just  got  through  the  Morning 
Prayer  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  far  as  the  Lit- 
anv^  the  prayer  for  the  President  being  omitted,  but 
without  anything  in  its  place,  and  was  proceeding 
with  the  Litany,  when  an  interruption  occurred  of 
the  character  which  the  law  designates  as  "  brawl- 
incr  •' — that  is,  the  intervention  of  noise  and  tumult 
by'certain  persons,  who  had  come  to  the  church 
w'ith  the  intention  of  interrupting  the  3ervice,'should 
it  not  proceed  according  to  th^lr  wishes.  These 
persons  commenced  the  disturbance  as  soon  as  they 
found  the  prayer  for  the  President  omitted.  One 
of  them,  Captain  Farnsworth,  of  the  Eighth  Illi- 
nois Cavalry,  who  sat  near  the  chancel,  dressed  in 
uniform,  with  some  five  or  six  of  his  soldiers  near 
him,  undertook  to  otBciate  in  prayer  (if  prayer  it 
can  be  called")  by  reading  the  prayer  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  How'  far  he  went  in  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  confusion,  but  soon  quit- 
ting his  position  as  the  offerer,  of  prayer,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  altar  where  Mr.  Stewart  was  kneel- 
ing, still  continuing  the  Litany,  and  ordered  his 
arrest.  Mr.  Stewait  was  dragged  from  his  knees 
bv  the  soldiers.  The  ground  Vf  the  arrest  Capt-ain 
Farnsworth  distinctly  avowed  to  be  the  omit^ion  of 


the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
With  this  avowal,  he  said,  "  I  arrest  you  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  as  a  rebel  and  a  trai- 
tor."— "And  I,"  responded  Mr.  Stewart,  who  by  this 
time  had  advanced  to  the  chancel  rails,  to  Capt.  F., 
*'  summon  you  to  answer  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  for  interfering, 
by  force  of  arm's,  with  His  ambassador,  while  in 
the  act  of  presenting  the  petitions  of  His  people  at 
His  altar."  The  solemnity  of  this  appeal  apparent- 
ly caused  the  parties  to  fall  barck  and  pause ;  but 
soon  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  seize  Mr.  Stew- 
art, which  two  of  them  did  with  great  violence, 
forcing  the  prayer-book  from  his  hands,  one  of 
them  drawing  a  revolver.  Another  revolver  was 
presented  to  an  old  and  venerated  citizen  within 
the  chancel,  when  the  officer  ordered  the  soldier 
not  to  fire.  .Very  soon  a  considerable  number  of 
armed  soldiers  appeared  in  the  church.  Mr.  Stew- 
art, refusing  to  yield  voluntarOy,  was  dragged  by 
force  from  the  altar,  and  through  the  aisle,  out  of 
the  church.  He  was  in  the  surplice,  which  he 
wore  through  the  streets,  and  at  Col.  Farnsworth's 
quarters,  where  he  was  taken. 

Capt.  Farnsworth  said  that  he  went  to  church 
intending  to  arrest  Mr.  Stewart  if  he  should  offer 
any  prayer  for  the  Confederate  St^-ies.  Near  him, 
in  the  same  pew,  sat  Mr.  Morton,  the  "  detective  " 
agent  of  the  United  States  government,  who  there 
gave  orders  to  Captain  Farnsworth  to  make  the 
arrest,  which  was  executed  as  above  described. 
Mr.  Morton  has  declared  that  he  was  acting  under 
authority  from  Washington.  The  scene  in  the 
church  was  such  as  may  be  imagined  uhder  such 
circumstances.  Gentlemen  were  indignant  and  ex- 
cited, and  ladies  giving  utterance  to  their  feelings 
of  grief  and  indignation;  but,  of  course,  no  serious 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  arrest.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  taken  away,  and  the  congregation  dis- 
persed. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  these  proceedings  were 
without  the  knowledge  of  Gen.  ^lontgomery,  the 
Military  Governor  of  the  city,  and  were  strongly 
condemned  by  him  when  they  came  to  his  knowl- 
edge. He  telegraphed  to  Washington  for  instruc- 
tions from  the  government,  which,  when  received, 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
release,  after  a  few  hours'  detention. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  transaction,  thus  im- 
perfectly sketched,  are  too  grave  to  admit  of  com- 
ment. It  will,  however,  be  well  to  state  that  Mr. 
Stewart  only  insists  upon  the  rights  of  all  ambas- 
Badors  to  communicate  with  their  King,  untram- 
melled by  civil  or  military  interference,  and  that  in 
no  case  have  any  of  the  services  of  this  church  as- 
sumed a  political  aspect;  no  prayer  has  been  offer- 
ed, and  no  sentiment  advanced  at  any  time  that 
was  calculated  to  offend  even  the  most  sensitive 
critic ;  but  public  worship  is  interrupted,  soldiers 
invade  the  chancel,  and  with  drawn  revolvers  drag 
the  minister  of  religion  from  its  altar,  because  he 
will  not  do  their  bidding.  The  undersigned  were 
present  in  church,  and  testify  to  the  facts  as  above 
stated.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  by  request 
of  the  vestry,  *in  the  absence  of  their  rector,  the 
Rev.  George  A.  Smith  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  have 
been  officiating  in  St.  Paul's  Church  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  chancel 
at  the  time  these  occurrences  took  place. 
John  West,  George  A.  Smith, 

P.  A.  Clagett,  Cassius  F.  Lee, 

James  Green,  Stoney  G.  Miller, 


Isaac  Winston, 
Thomas  W.  Swann, 
James  Entwistle, 
Lewis  Hooff, 
Charles  R.  Hooff, 
J.  D.  Corse, 
Stephen  A.  Green, 
S.  F.  Gregory, 
John  F.  l^yer, 
George  T.  Baldwin, 


A.  H.  Currie, 
John  A.  Dixon, 
W.  H.  Marbury, 
Townsend  D.  Fendall, 
Albert  E.  Bassford, 
Edward  C.  Fletcher, 
George  H.  Smoot, 
J.  J.  Wheat, 
W.  A.  Harper, 
Nathaniel  Boush. 


Other  clergymen,  over  one  hundred  in  all,  were 
seized,  in  many  instances  on  the  complaint  of  abo- 
litionist clergymen.  We  remind  readers  of  a  few 
cases : 

"Rev.  F.  Mercer,  Nov.,  1863;  Rev.  F.  Gibson, 
Sept.,  1863;  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  April,  1863;  Rev. 
Peyton  Harrison,  Aug.,  1863 ;  Rev.  Lewis  T.  Jes- 
sup,  Nov.,  1862;  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Nov.,  1861 
(seized  in  church  just  before  commencing  service) ; 
Rev.  T.  N.  Conrad,  Aug.,  1862  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Brookes 
(Ohio),  July,  1862;    Rev.  Mr.  Hoyt  (Ohio),  July, 

1862  ;  Rev.  J.  W.  R.  Handy,  ^uh-,  1863 ;  Rev.  Aug. 
McConnomy,  Sept.,  1863;  Rev.  James  O'Reilly, 
Sept.,  1863 ;  Rev.  James  L.  Vallandigham,  July, 

1863  (arrested  on  account  of  his  name) ;  Rev.  J.  j. 
Stein,  Oct..  1862;  Rev.  Mr.  Henkle,  Dec,  1863; 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Henning,  Oct.,  1862;  Rev.  James  D. 
Armstrong,  March,  1864  (put  to  work  on  fortifica- 
tions by  Butler) ;    Rev.  S.   H.  Wingfield,  March, 

1864  (put  to  cleaning  streets  by  Butler);  Rev.  G. 
M.  Baine,  March,  1864  (put  to  hard  labor  bv  But- 
ler);  Rev.  John  H.  Dashiel,  Feb.,  1863;  Rev.  C. 
A.  Hall,  Oct.,  1862;  Rev.  Judson  D.  Benedict, 
Sept.,  1862;  Rev.  Heorv  M.  Painter,  Julv,  1861; 
Rev.  I.  M.  Todd,  Feb.,  1864;  Rev.  Dr.  McPfaeeters, 
March,  1863  (a  case  of  almost  unparalleled  injus- ' 
tice  and  wrong. 

[We  pause  in  this  list  only  for  want  of  room.] 

JUDGES  WERE  SEIZED  AND  IMPRISONED 
FOR  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  RENT)ERED  ON 
THE  BENCH. 

There  is  not  on  record  in  civilized  nations  a 
more  clear  and  manifest  attempt  to  destroy  the 
purity  of  the  bench  by  interposing  the  power  of 
a  tyrannical  autocracy  than  was  exhibited  in  the 
treatment  of  judges.  We  cite  the  case  of  Judge 
Constable,  of  Hlinois,  arrested  for  a  calm  and  cor- 
rect judicial  opinion,  rendered  in  the  court  of 
which  he  is  an  honored  judge. 

[From  the  Burlington  Sentinel,  March  27, 1863.] 
THE   ARREST   OF   JUDGE    CONSTABLE. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
the  latest  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  we  are  living,  and  of  the  men  who  rule  us. 
A  simple  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  is  suf- 
ficient to  induce  us  to  cast  about  us,  and  inquire  if 
it  be  really  in  the  American  Republic  rather  than 
within  the  realms  of  the  Czar  that  such  scenes  are 
enacted.  The  facts  to  which  we  allude  took  place 
on  the  13th  inst.  They  are  thus  briefly  set  forth 
by  a  city  cotemporary  : 

"While  the  Circuit  Court  of  Clark  county,  in 
Illinois,  was  in  session,  a  woman  appeared  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  made  oath  that  two  per- 


Bons  from  Indiana  were  attempting  to  kidnap  her 
.  Bon  upon  the  charge  that  he  was  a  deserter  from 
the  Federal  army.  The  justice  thereupon  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused  persons. 
They  were  brought  before  him,  and  at  the  request 
of  their  counsel  the  case  was  carried  before  the 
Circuit  Court.  Judge  Constable  of  that  court 
heard  the  case.  It  was  established  that  a  commis- 
sion was  in  the  possession  of  the  accused  authoriz- 
ing two  persons  named  '  to  arrest  deserters'  in  a 
certain  district  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  was  not 
shown  that  the  accused  were  the  two  persons 
named  in  this  commission.  Upon  this,  neither  the 
Question  of  desertion  nor  the  persons  of  any  alleged 
deserters  being  before  him,  Judge  Constable  held 
the  accused  to  bail  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  at- 
tempted kidnapping  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

"  These  proceedings  having  been  taken,  Major- 
General  Wright,  military  commander  in  the  Indi- 
ana district,  sent  an  officer  under  his  orders,  with 
a  force  of  two  hundred  men,  into  the  State  of 
Illinois,  arrested  Judge  Constable,  and  conveyed 
him  out  of  that  State  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
•harboring  and  protecting  deserters.'  " 

This  is  the  most  serious  outrage  yet  attempted 
upon  personal  freedom.  The  courts  of  law  have 
always  been  looked  to  by  the  people  as  the  great 
shield  and  safeguard  against  wrong  or  injustice 
committed  by  the  executive  upon  the  people. 
When  this  great  protection  is  withdrawn,  when  the 
decisions  of  the  judiciary  are  set  aside  as  naught, 
and  the  persons  of  our  judicial  oflficers  become  the 
victims  of  administrative  tyranny  and  violence,  we 
may  well  feel  that  not  only  the  substance  but  the 
form  even  of  republican  spirit  and  government 
has  fled  from  amongst  us. 

We  again  say  that  this  is  but  one  instance 
among  many.  The  attempt  to  suppress  courts  of 
law  and  justice  by  frightening  judges  was  happily 
nnsuccessful  in  the  main,  and  we  may  point  to  a 
long  list  of  able  opinions  of  learned  jurists,  con- 
demning the  administration,  and  pronouncing  its 
acts  lawless  and  revolutionary.  But,  alas  for 
Americans  !  the  decrees  of  the  courts  were  pow- 
erless, and  they  could  not  free  the  citizen  from 
the  grasp  of  radical  persecution.  Cases  occurred, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict  at  Buffalo, 
where  the  United  States  Judge  declared  the  ac- 
cused free  from  stain,  and  ordered  his  release ; 
but  the  United  States  Marshal,  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  Judge,  refused  to  discharge  the  pris- 
oner, seized  him  again  in  the  court  room,  trans- 
ported him  from  prison  to  prison,  till  he  finally 
lodged  him  in  the  Old  Capitol  prison  at  Wash- 
ington, under  the  very  eye  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Thus  courts  were  defied,  and  law  trampled  on  at 
the  order  of  the  President,  who  pretended  to  be 
enforcing  the  laws. 

Judge  Andrew  H.  Duff,  one  of  the  Circuit 
Judges  of  Illinois,  was  seized  and  taken  to  Wash- 
ington, kept  for  months  in  prison,  and  finally  dis- 
charged; no  crime  of  any  sort  being  found  in 
him, 

LADIES    WERE    SEIZED    AND    IMPRIS- 
ONED,    SUBJECTED     TO    NAMELESS     IN- 


SULTS, FORBIDDEN  THE  VISITS  OP 
FRIENDS,  HURRIED  FROM  PRISON  TO 
PRISON,  AND  MOST  FOULLY  TREATED 
BY  THE  OFFICERS  OF  MR.  LINCOLN. 

We  recall  the  Brinsmade  case.  It  has  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  this  fierce  time. 
The  following  is  from  a  statement  made  by  her 
counsel  to  Simeon  Draper,  Esq.,  before  the  cir- 
cumstances were  fully  known.  It  is  accurately 
true  in  every  sentence : 

About  two  months  since  Mrs.  Brinsmade,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Brinsmade,  a  young  lady  of  aoout 
twenty  years  of  age,  having  a  pass  from  Gen.  But- 
ler, arrived  in  this  city  from  INew  Orleans,  having 
been  placed  by  the  father,  Theodore  A.  James, 
Esq.,  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  that  city, 
in  the  charge  of  Dr,  Phelps,  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  steamer  upon  which  he  had  secured  hop 
passage. 

She  brought  letters  from  her  father  to  Messrs. 
J.  D.  Scott  &  Co.,  and  other  gentlemen  of  this 
city.  Upon  her  arrival  here  she  was  accompanied 
to  the  Everett  House  by  an  invalid  naval  officer, 
who  had  been  requested  by  Commodore  Morris, 
at  New  Orleans,  to  protect  and  assist  her. 

Mrs.  Briusmade's  object  in  visiting  the  North, 
was  to  reside  with  her  uncles,  one  of  them  in 
Washington,  the  other  in  Troy.  She  remained  a 
few  days  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  and  then  wenS 
to  Washington,  where,  after  remaining  four  days, 
she  was  arrested  by  Marshal  Baker,  wno  kept  her 
a  close  prisoner  for  four  days,  carefully  guarded. 

Some  ten  days  after  she  left  this  city  for  Wash- 
ington, a  hackman  called  on  one  of  her  friends  in 
New  York,  and  said  that  a  lady  was  brought  on 
in  the  train  of  the  previous  night  by  a  de'tective 
from  Washington,  and  conveyed  to  the  47th  street 
police  station,  and  that  her  name  was  Mrs.  Brins- 
made. 

An  immediate  application  was  made  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  for  the  cause  of  her  arrest,  and  for  per- 
mission to  see  her.  This  was  rudely  refused  by 
Mr,  Kennedy,  who  threatened  to  lock  up  the  ap- 
plicant if  the  inquiry  was  repeated. 

Another  friend  of  Mrs.  Brinsmade  then  saw  a 
deputy  marshal,  and  was  informed  that  she  could 
only  be  seen  by  permission  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  He 
stated  that  she  was  confined  in  the  4:7th  street  sta- 
tion house ;  that  she  was  a  giddy,  foolish,  secesh 
woman,  who  had  been  singing  secesh  songs  ;  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  send  her  home  to  her  fa- 
ther, at  New  Orleans,  and  that  she  would  sail  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to 
see  her. 

With  this  assurance  her  friends  were  forced  to 
be  contented. 

Thirty-five  days  afterward  a  letter  was  received 
by  one  of  her  friends,  stating  that  she  was  still  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  47th  street  station  house. 

Application  was  at  once  made  to  you.  Hsr 
friends  were  informed  that  you  knew  nothing  of 
her  case ;  that  you  would  at  once  address  the 
proper  authority  at  Washington  for  information, 
and,  if  in  your  power,  would  release  her. 

Pending  this  correspondence,  two  ladies,  the 
wives  of  two  of  our  most  reputable  merchants,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  the  neighbors  and  friends 
of  Mrs.  Brinsmade,  called  upon  Mr.  Kennedy  for 
permission  to  see  her. 


They  asked  "  What  were  the  charges  against 
her,  aud  who  were  her  accusers  ? " 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  usual  manner,  answered, 
*'  I,  madam,  am  her  accuser.  She  is  a  general 
Bpy.  From  the  moment  she  set  her  loot  in  tlii« 
city,  my  presence  overshadowed  her. "  I  did  not 
leave  her  a  moment.  She  went  to  Brooklyn  to 
visit  her  friends.  I  watched  her,  and  when  she 
returned  to  the  Everett  House,  I  watched  her 
there.  She  went  to  "Washington,  and  when  I  got 
her  in  the  light  place  I  arrested  her  and  brought 
her  back  here,  and  put  her  where  she  is." 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  if  there  was  no  more 
proper  place  for  the  confinement  of  this  lady  than 
a  police  station,  he  said,  "  No,  that  was  the  place 
for  her.  That  her  whole  conduct  on  board  ship 
indicated  that  she  was  a  spy,  and  that  she  ought 
to  be  hung  ;— that  a  lhoughtle:?s,  giddy  thing  like 
her,  and  the  one  who  was  arrested  a  few'  days 
since  in  "Washington,  who  was  making  a  wagon  of 
herself,  carrying  quinine  to  the  rebels,  were  the 
very  ones  to  be  employed  as  spies,  and  that  they 
all  ouglit  to  be  hung." 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  she  was  to 
be  kept  shut  up  where  she  then  was,  and  had  been 
for  five  weeks,  and  her  friends  unable  to  see  her, 
or  know  where  she  was,  he  replied,  "  That  is  with 
the  Department." 

Through  your  kind  intervention,  after  this  long 
confinement^  this  lady  was  ou  Monday  restored  to 
her  friends. 

OlTIOE  OF  THE  PrOVOST   MaESHAL   GexEBAL  ) 

OF  THE  "War  Depaktiient,  V 

New  York,  iYm'.  lOth,  1862.      ) 

Dear  Sm  :— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th  inst.,  I 
can  only  state  that  up  to  the  29th  u!to.,  I  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Brins- 
made's  case.  On  that  day  Mrs.  Elliott  called  and 
informed  me  that  she  was  under  arrest,  and  in- 
quired what  was  the  cause. 

I  on  the  same  day  wrote  to  "Washington,  di- 
recting inquiry  to  be  made  of  the  Judge  Advocate- 
General. 

On  the  1st  inst.,  I  was  informed  that  the  Judge 
Advocate-General  knew  nothing  about  the  case. 

Upon  this,  I  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  upon  what  au- 
thority he  held  her  as  a  prisoner.  He  replied, 
that  she  was  arrested  and  held  by  order  of  Col. 
Baker,  the  provost  marshal  of  Washington.  This 
I  forwardea  to  Washington,  and  on  the  8d  inst,, 
received  from  Col.  Baker  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  W^ar,  information  by  telegraph  to  the  effect 
that  the  arrest  had  been  made  by  one  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's officers,  and  Mrs.  Brinsmade  was  detained 
by  him  without  authority  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

I  then  called  upon  Mr.  Kennedy,  received  from 
him  an  order  directing  Mrs.  Brinsmade's  release, 
and  went  with  it  to  the  station  house,  took  her 
from  it,  and  placed  her  in  charge  of  her  friends. 

The  foregomg  is  all  the  information  that  I  can 
give  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  DKAPEE,  P.  M.  Gen'l. 

It  subsequently  appeared,  on  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  were  instituted  in  this  case,  that 
Mrs.  Brinsmade  was  subjected  to  infamous  pro- 
posals as  the  price  of  her  release.  For  forty  days 
she  was  in  the  power  of  the  scoundrels  who  held 


her,  in  secret — unknown  to  the  world  or  to  he<* 
own  friends.    Here  is  part  of  her  own  testimony: 

TESTIMONY   OP   MRS.    ISABEL  M.  BRINSMADE. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  In  New  Or! can 3w 
Q.  Born  there?  A.  Yes.  Q.  When  did  vou  leave 
it?  A.  On  or  about  the  25th  of  August.  Q.  On 
what  vessel?  A.  The  Fulton.  Q!  For  where? 
A.  New  York.  Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  On 
purely  personal  business.  Q.  Who  did  you  know 
on  board  ship?  A.  The  captain  and  his  wiffe, 
the  surgeon,  the  purser,  and  one  or  two  others.. 
Q.  When  did  you  arrive  in  New  York?  A.  Outhe 
25th  of  September.  Q.  Where  did  you  go  ?  A.  To 
the  Everett  House.  Q.  How  long  were  you  in  New 
York  ?  A.  Eight  or  ten  days.  Q.  Where  did  you 
then  go?  A.  "To  Brooklyn.  Q.  W^here  did  you 
there  reside?  A.  With  Mrs.  0.  T.  Downs,  in  Bed- 
ford avenue.  Q.  Did  you  go  from  there  to  Wash- 
ington ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  ^Where  did  you  stop  there  ? 
A.  "\yith  Mr.  T.  C.  Downs,  my  father's  uncle  by 
marriage.  Q.  How  long  were  you  there?  A.  Four 
days.  Q.  Were  you  arrested?  A.  Yes.  Q.  By 
whom  ?  A.  By  one  Bowles  and  another  officer. 
Q.  What  did  Mr.  Bowles  say  ?  A.  That  he  arrest- 
ed me  by  order  of  the  provost  marshal  of  Wash- 
ington City,  Col.  Baker.  Q.  Did  he  takej'ou  away? 
A.  Immediately.  Q.  Where  ?  A.  To  Col.  Baker's 
office.  Q.  Did  he  take  your  baggage?  A.  Yes, 
and  papers,  pictures,  letters,  and  everything,  an.d 
examined  them.  Q.  What  did  Col.  Baker  say — 
what  occurred  on  that  examination  when  he  "ex- 
amined your  letters  ?  Col.  Baker  told  me  he  ar- 
rested me  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War ;  that 
I  was  accused  of  being  a  rebel  spy,  having  treason- 
able papers  in  my  possession. '  My  papers  were 
examined  and  read,  and  he  asked  me  what  I  came 
for.  I  told  him  private  business.  He  then  told 
me  if  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  New  Orleans  I  should 
be  sent  to  New  York,  and  he  pretended  to  the  man 
Bowles,  who  had  charge  of  me,  that  he  would  keep 
me  as  a  prisoner  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  as  he 
had  at  Willard's,  and  that  on  Sunday  he  would  re- 
lease me.  Q.  Did  he  examine  vour  private  papers? 
A.  Yes.  Q.  What  did  he  say'?  A.  He  said  there 
was  no  evidence  to  hold  me.  Q.  What  did  he  aay 
about  your  letters  ?  A.  That  they  were  very  affeo 
tionate.  Q.  What  did  he  say  about  your  daguer- 
reotypes ?  A.  He  said  one  of  two  were  good-look- 
ing; and  he  proposed  to  keep  them  because  they 
we're  good-looking.  He  promised  me  I  should  have 
my  pictures  the  next  day,  because  he  had  to  show 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  War  before  he  gave  thera 
to  me  (laughter).  Q.  Well,  you  came  on  to  New 
York  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bowles?  A.  Yes;  he 
brought  me  to  Broome  street  in  a  carriage.  Q, 
Who  was  Mr.  Bowles?  A.  He  told  me  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Mr.  Baker's  office,  and  v.'ould  go  back  to 
the  office  in  a  few  days.  Q.  What  was  Mr.  Bowles'a 
manner  in  escorting  you  to  New  York?  A.  Ho 
was  exceedingly  affectionate,  and  called  me  "My 
dear"  and  "Bella."  Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him 
before?  A.  No,  I  never  saw  him  before.  Q.  You 
were  brought  here  to  this  office?  A.  Yes,  I  waa 
brought  to  this  station  house  on  this  corner.  Q. 
What  then  was  done  ?  A.  He  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage ;  he  did  not  tell  me  what  place  it  was,  but 
said  he  must  stop  for  some  orders.  The  driver  got 
down  and  I  asked  him  wherever  he  drove  me  to  Veil 
me  where  it  was,  and  to  take  a  message  to  one  of 
my  friends  in  New  York.    Q.   Where  were  yoc 


iaken  then  ?  A.  To  the  Fortr-seventh  street  sta- 
tion house.  Q.  You  never  saw  Mr.  Kennedy  there, 
di'l  you  ?  A.  Never  saw  him  in  my  life,  sir ;  I 
vrowid  not  know  him  if  I  was  to  see  him^  Q.  How 
ions  did  Mr.  Bowles  remain  there?  A.  For  a 
week  or  ten  days,  taking  me  regularly  to  mv  meals 
nt  the  iicxt  house;  I  saw  the  captain,  uolicemea 
rw'iCl  sergeants  in  the  house  every  day.  Mr.  Baker 
c:i;^ie  alter  I  had  been  in  nearly  two  weeks,  and 
tnld  me  he  had  come  to  release  me.  He  said  the 
Secretary 'of  War  and  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  very 
oniious  to  send  me  to  New  Orleans,  but  he  had 
eeen  the  Secretary  of  War  and  persuaded  him  he 
need  not  do  so.  He  said  he  had  put  Mr.  Kennedy 
off  from  time  to  time  merely  to  please  him  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  in  that  way,  saying  he  would  put  me  on 
a  vessel,  but  it  was  only  to  satisfy  him,  because  he 
was  so  anxious  to  have  me  go.  Then  he  told  me  Mr. 
Kennedy  a.sked  him,  when  he  arrived  in  New  York, 
whether  he  had  brought  an  order  for  my  removal. 
He  told  Mr.  Kennedy  no,  he  had  brought  an  order 
for  my  releOjSe.  Mr.'  Kennedy  wanted" to  serve  it; 
he  said  no,  He  preferred  to  serve  it  himself. 

Commissioner  Bowen  remarked  that  this  was  so 
important  he  v/ould  like  to  have  it  repeated  for  the 
better  understanding  of  all, 

Mrs.  Brinsmade. — When  he  (Mr.  Baker)  came  to 
{he  station  house  he  told  me  he  had  got  my  re- 
lease ;  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
both  been  anxious  to  send  me  to  New  Orleans,  and 
he  said  he  had  persuaded  the  Secretaiy  of  War  that 
it  was  not  necessary,  it  was  not  worth  while,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ;  Mr.  Kennedy  had  written 
to  him  repeatedly  requesting  an  order  to  send  me 
to  New  Orleans ;  he  had  told  Mr.  Kennedy  to  make 
inquiries  about  some  ships  that  were  leaving,  but 
it  was  merely  to  please  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  send  me  away.  Then  he  told  me  I 
would  be  released  the  next  day  ;  that  he  was  going 
to  Albany  that  night,  and  would  be  back  at  9  or 
12  ;  when  he  came  to  New  York,  Mr.  Kennedy 
asked  him  if  he  had  brought  an  order  to  send  me 
South.  He  (Mr.  Baker)  told  him  no,  he  had  brought 
my  release.  Mr.  Kennedy  offered  to  serve  it,  but 
he  (Baker)  refused,  saying  he  wanted  to  see  me 
himself.  He  advised  me  to  leave  New  York 
for  a  few  days,  because,  if  Mr.  Kennedy  knew 
•where  I  was  going,  he  would  aiTest  me  again 
^aughter).  I  asked  this  man  Bowles,  while  I  was 
m  the  station  house,  what  was  to  be  done  with  me. 
He  said  ho  did  cot  know;  he  had  his  orders  from 
the  War  Department.  I  frequently  asVied  the  offi- 
cers for  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  invariable  replv 
was  :  "  Mr.  Kennedy  can  do  nothing  for  you  until 
he  receives  orders  from  Washington."  Q.  When 
Mr.  Baker  promised  to  let  you  out  did  he  urge  to  re- 
main in  ^ew  York?  A.' He  wanted  me  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  with  him.  He  aaid  if  I  would  go  he 
knew  where  I  could  be  safe.  If  I  would  go  with 
him  I  would  be  safe,  because  then  he  could  place 
me  where  neither  Mr.  Kennedy  nor  anybody  else 
could  arrest  me  again.  Q.  Who  was  captain  in 
that  station  house?  A.  Captain  Sloat.  Q.  He 
knew,  of  course,  of  your  confinement  ?  A.  Yes. 
I  always  asked  him  when  he  went  down  to  see  if 
there  was  an  order  for  my  release.  Q.  Why  were 
vou  arrested  ?  A.  Because  I  was  a  rebel  spy.  Q. 
Well,  were  yon  a  rebel  spy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Remark  by  Mr.  Barlow. — She  means  because  it 
yr&s  said  she  was  a  rebel  spy. 

Mrs.  Brinsmade. — Certainly.  Q.  Were  you  guilty 


of  any  charges  whatever;  any  political  offence? 
A.  No.  I  had  not  meddled  with  politic.-;  at  all.  It 
was  disagreeable  to  me  to  live  in  New  Orleans,  and 
I  wanted  to  come  North.  Q.  After  you  came  to 
New  York,  while  you  were  in  Brooklyn  or  Wash- 
ington, did  you  send  any  message  by  telegraph  or 
otherwise,  or  give  any  information  to  anybody 
whatever,  h.aving  any  bearing  upon  any  political 
or  military  subject  ?' A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Nor«,  wh.-.t- 
ever?  A'  No,  sir.  Q.  Who  told  yon  you  were  a 
rebel  spy?  A.  Mr.  Baker.  Q.  If  he  thought  yoa 
were  a  rebel  spy  how  could  he  let  you  out  and  take 
you  to  Philadelphia?  A.  I  dp  not  know  how  he 
could  do  it,  only  he  said  he  would  do  it.  Q.  With 
whom  are  you  residing  here  now  ?  A.  With  Mrs, 
John  H.  Eiliot,  in  Twenty-third  street. 

By  Mr.  Barlow. — Are  you  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Eiliot? 

Mrs.  Brinsmade. — Yes.  I  knew  her  when  I  was 
a  very  little  girl.  She  resided  in  New  Orleans.  Q. 
What  other  triends  have  you  here?  A.  Mrs.  Con- 
verse, who  also  lives  in  Twenty-third  street.  She 
knew  me  when  I  v.'as  a  young  girl.  Q.  And  has 
taken  care  of  you  since  ?"  A.  "Yes.  Q.  When  you 
came  away  fro'm  New  Orleans,  did  yon  come  with 
permission  of  the  Government?  A.  Yes.  I  came 
from  New  Orleans  with  a  pass  from  a  military  com- 
mander. Q.  You  were  put  in  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Phelps,  surgeon  of  the  ship?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Had 
you  letters  ?  A.  I  had  no  letters  with  me ;  they 
were  sent  in  the  ship  to  Mr.  Elliot,  and  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Snott  &  Co.,  by  my  father.  Q, 
Authorizing  him  to  give  you  money  ?  A.  Yea,' 
authorizing  him  to  give  me  any  money  that  I  need- 
ed. Q.  When  Mr.  Ijaker  asked  you  to  go  to  Phil- 
adelphia, what  did  you  reply?  '  A.  I  told  him  it 
was  not  necepssry  for  me  to  go  with  him,  for  I  had 
friends  of  my  own  to  take  care  of  me. 

EXAMINATION   RESrMKD    BT   JfUDGE  DHAX. 

Q.  You  never  knew  Mr.  Kennedy  before?  A.  I 
never  knew  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  never  saw  him  diir- 
iNg  the  time  I  was  imprisoned.  I  just  now  asked 
Mr.  Barlow  to  point  out  to  me  which  of  the  gentle^ 
men  present  is  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  seen  Mm  to- 
day for  the  first  time.  Q.  So  far  as  you  kuow,  theii, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  imprisonment  ?  A, 
I  always  understood  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  oSicers  who  had  me  in 
charge  said  Mr.  Kennedy  could  do  nothing  until  he 
received  orders  from  the  War  Department.  Q. 
Then  you  understood  yourself  to  be  the  prisoner 
of  Mr.  "Baker?  A.  Yes'.  I  was  the  prisoner  of  Mr. 
Baker,  lodged  in  the  Forty-seventh  street  .station 
house.  Mr.  Eakor  told  me  I  wa.3  a  prLsoner  by  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  merely  requested  to  hold  me. 

Commissioner  Bowen. — I  am  going  to  ask  this 
question,  not  that  it  has  any  relevancy  to  the  case, 
but  merely  for  information  :  What  was  yonr  treat- 
ment in  the  station  house  ? 

A.  I  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  all 
the  officers,  policemen,  and  captain.  I  vras  treated 
very  rudely  by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bowies. 

Examination  continued  by  Judge  Dean. — In 
what  part  of  the  station  house  were  you  kept  ?  A. 
In  a  little  room  separate  f'-om  the  policemen.  Q. 
And  were  taken  to  an  adjoining  house  for  your 
meals  ?    A.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Bowen. — This  room  was  comfor- 
table? A.  Yes,  it  was  tolerably  comfortable,  but 
very  cold.  It  had  no  carpet  when  I  fi-st  went  there, 
j  hut'one  of  the  officers,  after  I  had  been  there  some 
I  time,  gave  me  a  rug.    Q.  Then  you  were  treatad 
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respectfully?  A.  I  was  treated  with  entire  res- 
pect, because  they  were  convinced  it  was  an  out- 
rage— my  being  sent  there  without  a  charge.  Q. 
This  room  was  not  a  cell  ?  A.  Oh,  no  !  they  would 
not  dare  put  me  in  a  cell  (laughter). 

By  Mr.  Barlow. — During  this  time  that  you  were 
there  were  you  allowed  to  send  any  letters  or  hold 
any  communication  with  the  outside  world,  or  dur- 
ing that  time  was  any  one  allowed  to  call  upon 
you  ?  A.  No ;  I  was  not  permitted  to  send  any 
letters.  I  asked  permission  to  send  a  letter  to  my 
friends,  and  it  was  refused,  consequently  I  pitched 
it  out  of  the  window,  and  a  man  picked  it  up  and  put 
it  in  the  post  office.  That  was  the  last  week  I  was 
there  ?  Q.  Had  you  asked  permission  to  write  let- 
ters? A.  I  had  asked  permission  to  write  letters, 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers,  but  they 
said  they  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  I  held  no  com- 
munication with  my  friends.  None  were  allowed  to 
see  me.  I  told  Mr.  Baker,  when  I  came,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  see  Mr.  Draper,  Mr.  Baker  said  Mr.  Draper 
could  do  nothing  for  me,  that  he  was  a  man  of  no 
influence  or  power,  and  could  do  nothing  for  me 
(laughter).  Q.  Until  this  did  you  have  any  means 
of  communicating  with  your  friends,  or  counsel,  or 
any  one  else  ?    A.  No. 

By  Commissioner  Bowen. — How  long  before  your 
final  release  did  Col.  Baker  call  on  you  ?  A.  nearly 
two  weeks.  Q,  When  was  the  last  time  Bowles 
was  there?  A.  About  five  or  six  days  before  I  was 
released  I  saw  Bowles,  who  espress'ed  extreme  as- 
tonishment that  I  was  still  a  prisoner.  He  said  Mr. 
Kennedy  would  see  me  the  next  day,  and  I  would 
have  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners (laughter). 

[From  the  World.^ 
Another  insta!s;ce  of  the  seizure  of  females  was 
the  case  of  a  poor  girl  in  New  York.  A  very  beau- 
tiful and  very  honest  servant  girl  lived  for  three 
years  at  domestic  service  in  a  family  on  Ninth  ave- 
nue. For  two  years  of  the  time  she  lived  very 
happily,  but  unfortunately  for  her  comfort,  during 
the  last  year  of  her  stay  the  head  of  the  family  en- 
deavored to  ruin  her.  This  was  the  cause  of  her 
leaving  his  employ.  She  went  to  service  in  Madison 
street,  but  her  former  employer  followed  her  there, 
visiting  her  frequently,  and  making  overtures  that 
she  could  not  consent  to  receive.  One  day  he  es- 
sayed to  take  liberties  which  made  her  indignant, 
and  which  she  resented  by  throwing  a  basin  of 
dirty  water  over  him.  From  her  presence  he  went 
directly  to  the  special  provost-marshal,  charged 
the  poor  girl  with  treason,  stating  that  she  had 
uttered  disloyal  sentiments.  Among  others,  that 
she  had  hurrahed  for  Jeff.  Davis,  said  she  hoped 
President  Lincoln  would  be  hung,  and  as  for  Pro- 
vost-Marshal Kennedy,  she  would  like  to  hang  him 
herself.  She  was  immediately  sent  for,  had  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  and  was  then  removed  to 
the  bedroom  occupied  by  the  detectives,  just  be- 
yond "  Number  Four."  llere  she  gave  vent  to  her 
grief  in  cries  and  sobs.  She  was  detained  among 
felons  and  vile  characters,  and  finally  discharged, 
no  one  knows  how. 

In  connection  with  these  cases,  we  quote  the 
World's  remarks  on  New  York  arrests  under 
Kennedy : 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Brinsmade  is  by  no  means  the 
most  flagrant  example  of  the  abuse  of  power  made 
by  this  man.    Since  his  advent  to  office  the  suffer- 


ers at  his  hands  may  be  numbered  by  scores  and 
hundreds,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  the  business 
carried  after  his  appointment  as  special  provost- 
marshal,  that  upon  the  arrival  in  this  city  of  the 
Hon.  L.  C.  Turner,  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  investigate  into  certain  abuses 
existing  here  relative  to  prisoners  of  state,  he  found 
the  station  houses  swarming  with  these  unfortu- 
nates, who  had  been  taken  for  no  crime  that  they 
had  been  aware  of,  and  who  had  been  allowed  no 
hearing  either  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  or  subse^ 
quently.  It  is  now  stated  that  there  are  others  still 
confined  in  the  various  station  houses  in  the  city, 
whose  cases  are  of  a  character  to  call  the  blush  of 
shame  to  the  face  of  every  man  and  woman  in  th,e 
community  who  has  any  regard  for  their  liberties 
as  residents  of  a  republic  under  republican  rule. 

HOW   ARRESTS   WERE   MADE. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  how  arrests  were 
ade  by  the  provost-marshal.  Citizens  were  taken 
off  Broadway  and  hurried  before  the  Government 
official  without  a  word  of  warning,  or  a  whisper  of 
what  they  were  arrested  for.  Others  were  taken 
from  their  beds  at  midnight,  and  compelled  to  visii 
police  headquarters,  there  to  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  the  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
them.  No  warrants  were  exhibited  by  the  officers, 
no  explanation  given,  nothing  but  the  announce- 
ment :  "  The  provost-marshal  has  ordered  you  ft) 
be  brought  to  his  office."  It  was  useless  to'  resist 
or  ask  questions.  The  officers  were  dumb,  but 
they  were  powerful,  and  could  listen  to  no  expostu- 
lations, or  make  answer  to  any  inquiry.  These 
parties  were  usually  held  at  headquarters  over 
night ;  sometimes,  however,  the  cells  would  be  full, 
and  the  floor  of  the  officers'  room  also  covered  with 
the  sleeping  victims.  In  such  cases  the  parties 
were  sent  to  some  of  the  station  houses  adjacent  to 
Broadway,  and  not  unfrequently  these  would  be 
full  also,  to  such  an  extent  was  the  business  of  ai> 
rests  carried.  The  nearest  station  house  to  the 
police  headquarters  is  that  located  in  the  Four- 
teenth precinct,  in  Spring  street,  near  Marion. 

Two  parties,  whose  names  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  were  arrested  by  Provost-Marshal  Ken* 
nedy  on  the  broad  charge  of  disloyalty.  They  had 
been  guilty  of  offering  a  resolution,'  at  a  p'ublio 
meeting,  calling  upon  "Government  to  make  some 
compromise,  upon  the  basis  of  which  a  peace  could 
be  effected.  They  were  taken  to  the  police  head- 
quarters, and  interrogated  after  the  style  in  vogiffl 
at  that  place,  and  from  there  were  sent  to  the  Four- 
teenth precinct  station  house,  where  they  were  put 
in  solitary  confinement  in  a  cell.  On  Friday,  the 
19th  of  September,  the  following  letter  was  receiv- 
ed from  one  of  these  parties  by  a  prominent  busi^ 
ness  man  in  this  city,  a  personal  friend  of  the  pris" 
oner,  and  was  the  first  intimation  he  was  able  to 
obtain  of  the  locality  in  which  his  friend  had  been 
confined,  although  fourteen  days  had  elapsed  since 
his  arrest.  The  letter  was  hardly  legible,  haying 
been  written  in  a  dark  cell  with  a  pencil : 


To 


FOTJBTKENTH  PrECINCT  StATION  HOUSB,  ) 


In  Cell,  Sept.  17,  1862. 


My  Dear  Sir  :  You  no  doubt  will  think  it  cnii- 
ous  to  receive  a  correspondence  from  this  place.  I 
and  a  friend  of  mine  were  arrested  on  a  cnarge  of 
disloyalty  on  the  5th  inst.  We  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion at  a  meeting,  which  appears  to  have  given 
offence  to  some  persons.    "W  e  were  ai-rested  with- 
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ycrt  a  warrant,  have  had  no  hearing  or  trial,  nor 
;ioes  there  appear  to  be  as  vet  any  prospect  of  one. 
W'e  are  not  permitted  to  utter  a  sjUable  in  our  de- 

,fence.     My  brother  prisoner  is  .     I  should 

yery  much  like  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
you.  You  will  excuse  this  style  of  correspondence, 
3S  it  is  written  hastily  and  stealthily,  and  in  a  dark 
cell,  by  your  friend, . 

P.  S. — It  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  get  an 
arcler  from  Kennedy  to  see  me. 

This  letter,  by  a  little  financiering,  was  sent  out 
of  the  station  house,  and  in  the  course  of  two  whole 
days  and  one  night,  arrived  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion in  Fulton  street.  The  very  day  after  it  was 
received  the  party  was  discharged  from  custody 
by  some  process  not  fully  explained. 

THE    PROTOST-MARSHAL   THREATENS   THE  LAWYERS. 

Abont  two  weeks  after  the  establishment  of  the 
i  provost-marshal's  office,  a  sailor,  a  British  subject, 
{was  arrested  on  a  charge  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
i  the  United  States  about  to  leave  the  country.  He 
i  protested  that  he  was  a  British  subject,  but  it  was 
■alleged  that  he  had  once  voted  in  Baltimore.  He 
was  seized  and  locked  up  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward 
station  house.  His  cousin  applied  to  a  well-known 
member  of  the  bar  in  this  city  to  act  as  the  prison- 
er's counsel  in  the  matter.  This  gentleman  called 
upon  Provost-Marshal  Kennedy,  and  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  concerning  the  case,  adding  that 
he  was  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  accused  party,  and 
desired  an  interview. 

The  provost-marshal,  who  was  resting  from  the 
labors  of  the  day,  with  his  heels  upon  the  table, 
and  himself  almost  lost  in  the  huge  chair  he  occu- 
pies, sprang  to  his  feet  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
nervous  nature,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  I  know  you,  sir.  I  know  you.  No,  sir !  You 
can't  see  him,  sir!  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  this  city  ?" 

The  gentleman  was  thunderstruck,  but  replied, 
mildly : 

"  1  have  said  nothing  about  the  habeas  corpus. 
I  simply  called  here  to  say  I  had  been  engaged  to 
act  as  counsel  for  this  man,  and  as  such  counsel 
requested  the  liberty  of  seeing  my  client." 

Provost-Marshal :  "  Well,  sir,  if  yoil  come  here 
again  to  interfere  with  my  business,  I'll  send  you 
down  below." 

Here  he  raised  his  voice  almost  to  a  pitch  of 
fury,  and  advancing  toward  the  gentleman,  con- 
tinued : 

"Now,  sir,  I  give  you  personal  notice  that  if  you 
or  any  other  lawyer  comes  to  interfere  with  my 
business,  I'll  lock  him  up.     That's  all,  sir." 

Of  course  that  was  all.  The  gentleman  could 
not  resent  the  insult,  for  he  knew  the  man  he  was 
dealing  with  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
not  scruple  to  incarcerate  him  on  the  spot  if  he 
should  utter  the  words  that  burned  in  his  bosom. 

In  this  case  the  British  consul  was  appealed  to, 
investigated  the  matter,  and  obtained  the  man's 
release,  he  being  proven  a  British  subject. 

ANOTHER    CASE, 

illustrating  the  treatment  extended  to  parties  ap- 
plying to  see  relatives  and  friends  shut  up  in  sta- 
tion houses,  was  developed  a  day  or  two  since. 

On  the  15th  of  August  an  Irish  laborer,  named 
Hugh  Bovle,  was  arrested  for  discouraging  enlist- 
ments.   He  was  placed  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward  sta- 


tion house.  A  wife  and  two  children  were  depend- 
ent upon  him  for  support.  In  this  case  his  wife 
makes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  her  husband 
was  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  immedi- 
ately after  being  arrested  ;  that  after  his  arrest  she 
went  to  the  provost-marshal  with  a  letter  from  Gen. 
Corcoran,  and  upon  a  subsequent  occasion  with 
letters  from  other  parties,  but  that  they  proved  of 
no  avail.  She  states  that  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber she  took  another  letter  to  the  otiicial  from 
Archbishop  Hughes.  The  letter  was  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoner.  She  states  that  the  answer  returned 
was  that  the  man  would  not  be  released  if  all  the 
bishops  and  gentlemen  of  New  York  should  inter- 
cede for  him ;  and  further,  that  he  wondered  that 
the  old  gentleman  (the  archbishop)  should  interfere 
with  his  business. 

This  man  had  been  confined  over  a  month  with- 
out a  hearinjj,  although  the  third  section  of  the 
order  issued  From  the  War  Department  authorizing 
arrests,  expressly  provides  that  cases  shall  be  tried 
by  military  commission  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  arrest  of  parties.  Catharine  Boyle,  the  wife 
of  the  prisoner,  declares  that  the  provost-marshal 
treated  her  and  all  the  letters  she  took  to  him 
with  the  utmost  scorn.  She  applied  to  every  one 
whom  she  thought  could  have  the  slightest  influ- 
ence with  the  provost-marshal,  and  as  a  last  resort, 
to  have  her  husband  restored  to  his  family,  which 
was  actually  suffering  for  the  comforts  of  life  in 
his  absence,  she  was  advised  to  request  Archbishop 
Hughes  to  present  the  case  to  the  "W'ar  Department. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  cases  of 'a  similar 
character,  which,  for  all  the  great  public  may  ever 
know,  may  teem  with  a  myriad  more  disgusting 
details. 

MOURNERS  WERE  SEIZED  AT  FUNERALS 
WHILE  BURYING  THEIR  DEAD. 

[From  the  Baltimore  News,  Aug.  12,  1853.] 
THE   ATTENDANTS    OF   A   FUNERAL   ARRESTED. 

"Yesterday  afternoon  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Capt.  William  D.  Brown  took  place  atGreenmount 
Cemetery,  and  was  attended  by  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  family.  Mr.  Brown,  the  father  of 
the  deceased,  stated  that  he  had  called  on  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  was  told  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  funeral,  and  the  body  might  be 
buried  anywhere.  The  people  assembled  at  the 
grave,  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed,  and 
the  body  interred.  A  portion  of  those  who  had  at- 
tended left  the  cemetery,  shortly  after  which  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  appeared  and  arrested  all  who 
stood  about  the  grave,  numbering  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  persons,  whose  names  are  withheld  at 
the  instance  of  the  military  authorities  for  the 
present. 

After  reaching  the  Gillmore  House  they  were 
placed  in  Gen.  Tyler's  room,  where  subsequently 
Col.  Chesebrough,  of  Gen.Schenck's  staff",  made  his 
appearance.  He  stated  that  information  had  reached 
Col.  Don  Piatt,  Chief  of  Maj.-Gen.  Schenck's  stafl^ 
that  the  body  of  Capt.  Brown  had  been  dressed  in  a 
new  Confederate  uniform  for  burial,  and  upon  that 
information  the  arrest  of  the  parties  was  "ordered. 
The  superintendent  of  the  cemetery  declared  that 
since  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  vault  it  had  not 
been  touched.  What  was  done  with  it  before  it 
reached  the  cemetery  he  knew  not,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  since  occurred.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, Col.  Chesebrough  released  the  whole  of  the  par- 
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ties  to  report  at  Maj.-Gen.  Schenck'a  headquarters 
at  nine  o'clock  this  morning." 

/  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Bundy,  of  Marion,  111.,  was  seized, 
Aug.  IS,  l»c>2,  while  burying  his  little  child,  and 
carried  ofl'i'rom  his  weeping  family  to  the  Old  Cap- 
itol prison,  a  thousand  miles  distant.  No  charge 
was  ever  made  public  against  him. 

YOUXa  CHILDREN  \VT5RE  ARRESTED 
AND  IMPRISONED  FOR  MONTHS,  AND 
EVEN  YEARS. 

On  Dec.  13,1862,  among  the  prisoners  discharged 
from  Fort  Lafayette,  was  a  boy  of  17.  No  one 
could  ascertain  on  what  charge  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned, lie  was  poor  and  unknown.  It  was 
suspected  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  but  ardent 
Democrat  iu  Connecticut,  whose  political  enemies 
had  procured  the  arrest  of  his  son  as  a  means  of 
persecuting  him. 

George  Hubbell,  a  news-boy  on  the  Naugatuck 
Railroad,  was  arrested  Sept.  20,  1861.  A  poor, 
hump- backed  boy,  the  only  support  of  his  mother. 
He  was  complained  of  by  Connecticut  abolitionists 
for  selling  Democratic  newspapers  on  the  cars.  He 
was  taken  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  carried  under  a 
large  military  guard  to  Brooklyn,  received  at  Fort 
Lafayette  bv  the, Colonel  in  command  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  dangerous  rebel,  and  was  there  plunged 
into  a  military  dungeon.  The  arrest  of  this  poor 
boy  was  hailed  witb  shouts  of  delight  by  the  Con- 
necticut radical  party.  •  Civilization  was  never 
more  foully  disgraced. 

[From  the  Columbus  Crisis,  Dec.  24, 13G2.] 
"  A  little  boy  thirteen  years  old,  belonging  to 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  was  for  months  kept  in  Camp 
Chase  garrison  during  the  summer  and  early  fab, 
whoce  only  crime  was  that  being  on  a  boat,  he 
owed  a  loyal  woman,  in  Western  Virginia,  fifteen 
cents,  a  balance  on  washing  she  did  for  him  wliile 
the  boat  laid  at  tlie  wharf  where  she  lived  on  the 
Ohio  River.  For  this  debt  of  fifteen  craits  lie  wa* 
reported  to  the  military  authorities  ns  disloyal,  was 
seized  and  sent  to  this  political  prison,  where  he 
\?as  kept  for  months."  ' 

In  Kentucky  a  school  of  boys  was  seized.  The 
little  fellows  were  required  to  take  an  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  provost  marshal,  including  various 
arbitrary  provisions.  Most  of  the  frightened  boys 
Bubmittea.  Two  little  fellows  about  twelve  years 
old,  brothers,  named  V\'oolsey,  stoutly  refused. 
They  were  sent  to  jail.  For  more  than  two  years 
they  have  remained  in  jail.    They  are  there  now. 

We  repeat  that  we  are  only  giving  a  few  in- 
Btances  to  illustrate  hundreds  which  occurred. 
There  have  been  scores  of  young  children  seized 
and  incarcerated  by  the  authority  of  Abraham 
Lincohi,  young  frames  broken  down  in  dungeons, 
young  hearts  broken,  young  eyes  dimmed  forever 
by  the  cruelty  of  this  American  tyranny.  Fathers, 
mothers,  think  of  this,  and  pray  God  to  forgive 
this  poor  President.     He  needs  forgiveness  ! 

THE  VICTIMS  OF  MR.  LINCOLN'S  AR- 
BITRARY .SEIZURES  IN  NUMEROUS  IN- 
STANCES WERE  DRIVEN  TO  MADNESS 
AND  TO  SUICIDE,  OFTEN  DIED  UNDER 
THE  >:RUELTY  OF  THE  TREATMENT  THEY 
KECEIVED. 


Capt.  J.  E.  Elwood,  confined  on  a  false  charge, 
forbidden  to  see  any  one  but  the  man  who  brought 
him  his  meals,  worn  down  by  anguish,  at  length 
destroyed  hhnself. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  4, 1862.] 

"SniciuE  OF  Capt.  Elwood. — A  good  deal  ofex>- 
citement  is  caused  by  the  suicide  last  night  of  Capb. 
J.  E.  Elwood,  an  inmate  of  the  Carroll  Prison, 
adjoining  the  Old  Capitol.  Capt.  Elwood  was  an 
olHcer  of  the  regular  army,  and  was  for  some  time 
Mustering  and  Disbursing  Officer,  but  about  a 
month  preceding  his  arrest,  was  relieved  and  placed 
on  duty  in  New  York.  While  there  ne  was  select- 
ed as  Colonel  of  one  of  the  New  York  Regiments, 
but  shortly  afterwards  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  committed  to  this  prison,  in 
which  he  has  been  kept  in  close  confinement  for 
about  three  months,  lie  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, known  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaiutar>ces,  tmd 
very  popular  among  his  friends,  and  great  com- 
plaint has  been  made  iu  consequence  cl"  the  rigor 
of  his  confinement  upon  unknown  charges.  The 
suicide  was  committed  by  severing  the  jugular 
vein  with  a  pocket  knife,  and  he  was  this  morning 
found  dead  in  his  cell.  military  inquest  waa 
held  on  the  body." 

MELANCHOLY  RESULTS  OF  AN  ARBITRA- 
RY: ARREST. 

[From  the  N".  Y.  Express.] 
ONK    OF   THE   ACCUSED    PAETIES  LOSES  HIS  EEASOIfc 

A  brief  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Express  of 
yesterday,  headed  "Cheering  for  Jefi".  Davis,"  in 
v/hich  it  was  stated  that  Alexander  Hutchings,  a 
Scotchman,  and  Henry  Kerner,  had  been  arrested 
for  cheering  for  JeiF.  Davis  in  a  public  bar-room 
and  restaurant.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  case  have  since  transpired,  and  as  from  the  se- 
rious illness  of  one  of  the  accused  parties,  fatal  re- 
sults may  attend  the  arrest,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
lay  all  the  facts  before  the  public. 

It  appears  that  three  parties  named  Alexander 
Hutchings,  Henry  Kerner  and  John  Marsh  were  in 
a  drinking  saloon  and  eating  house  down  town,  and 
that  a  wager  was  laid  by  one  of  the  parties  that  he 
could  drink  the  contents  of  a  quart  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne at  a  draught.  The  champagne  was  opened 
an3  poured  into  a  pitcher.  The  party  who  had 
made  the  wager,  upon  taking  up  the  pitcher,  ex- 
claimed, "If  this  was  Jeff.  Davis  himself,  I  could 
take  it  at  a  draught,"  and  he  swallowed  the  cham- 
pagne and  won  the  bet.  Mr.  Hutchings  and  his 
companion  applauded  the  drinker  for  his  success  in 
gaining  the  wager.  Two  parties  named  Charles  A- 
Meigs  and  James  W.  Warren,  catching  the  words 
"Jell.  Davis,"  and  hearing  the  applause,  almost 
immediately  afterward  concluded  the  parties  were 
uttering  treasonable  and  disloyal  sentiments  and 
hurried  off  to  inform  the  police.  The  trio  were 
taken  to  the  Police  Court  and  from  thence  before 
Major-Gen.  Wool,  who,  upon  the  afiidavits  of  Meigs 
and  Warren,  gave  the  orders  for  the  parties  to  be 
sent  at  once  to  Fort  Lafayette.  They  were  locked 
up  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  taken  to  the  of- 
fice of  U.  S.  Marshal  Murray,  preparatory  to  going 
down  the  bay  in  custody  of  one  of  the  Marshal's 
officers.  Fortunately,  friends  appeared  in  timo, 
counter  afiidavits  were  made,  the  accusers  them- 
selves, upon  being  examined,  were  not  quite  sure 
of  the  facts  stated,  and  the  parties  were  paroled  un^ 
til  orders  could  be  had  from  the  War  Department. 
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The  indignities  to  which  these  gentlemen  were 
subjected  conid  easily  hare  been  borne  by  them, 
but  more  serious  results  are  likely  to  follow.  Mr. 
Ilutchings  uow  lies  in  his  house,  a  nearly  hopeless 

I  Iiicatic.  Dunni;  the  whole  of  last  night  he  was  wild- 
ly delirious,  talking  incessantly  of  the  prison  bars, 
and  having  horrid  visions  of  dungeons  and  racks, 
that  would  make  him  scream  out  in  agony.  He  is 
attended  by  the  best  physicians  and  may  recover. 
The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  he  will  entirely 
lose  his  reason.  So  that  for  a  trilling  word,  imper- 
fectly understood  by  his  accusers,  and  not  uttered 
by  himself,  this  young  man  may  be  the  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  a  life-time,  while  his  accusers 

I  go  unmolested,  and  still  possessed  of  the  power  to 
ma'ke  other  indiscreet  affidavits,  aud  subject  others 
of  their  fellows  to  the  terrible  experiences  that 
have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Hutchings. 

rURTHKR     PAR'flCULAKS. — KENNEDY'S     DOINGS     IN 
THE     MATTER. 

We  have  received,  from  the  friends  of  the  parties 
interested,  some  further  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson  (not  Hutchings, 
as  erroneously  printed  on  Saturday),  Kerner  and 
Marsh,  the  gentlemen  falsely  charged  with  "  cheer- 
ing for  Jeff.  Davis"  in  Schultz's  restaurant  last 
week,  which  we  deem  of  sutScieut  interest  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  and  thus  enable  them  to  see  the 
arbitrary  aud  cruel  manner  in  which  arrests  are 
made  by  the  police  of  this  city.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Mai-sh,  who  had  been  discharged  shortly  after 
bis  arrest  nn  that  day,  when  standing  before  the 
New  York  Hotel  the  "same  evening,  was  accosted 
by  Captain  CuflFrey,  of  the  l.^th  Precinct,  who,  hav- 
ing aslzed  for  his  name,  told  him  that  he  had  orders 
from  Superintendent  Kennedy  to  arrest  him.  Mr. 
Marsh  asked  for  Capt.  Caffrey's  warrant,  to  which 
the  Captain  replied  that  he  had  none,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  any  warrant,  and  that  he  had  Ken- 
nedy's peremptory  orders  to  bring  Mr.  Marsh  to 
headquarters ;  in  fine,  to  use  the  Captain's  own 
words :  "  You  must  come,  sir."  Mr.  Marsh,  seeing 
there  was  no  way  of  escape,  followed  the  Captain 
to  headquarters,' where  he  was  detained  ail  night, 
without  any  charge  being  brought  against  him. 
He,  of  course,  was,  with  the  remainder  of^his  friends, 
discharged  the  next  morning.  It  being  ascertained 
the  same  evening,  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, that  the  latter  was  detained  at  the  First  Pre- 
cinct Station  House,  several  gentlemen,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  John  Collins,  Jr.,  son  of  E.  K.  Collins, 
Esq.,  called  upon  the  Superintendent  to  induce  him 
to  release  his  prisoner.  They  told  Kennedy  that 
the  charge  brought  against  Hutchinson  was  based 
upon  error,  and  that  ilr.  Hutchinson  had  such  a 
nervous  temperament  that  a  night's  incarceration 
would  certainly  work  to  such  an  extent  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  endanger  his  life.  Mr.  Kennedy's  only 
response  to  the  entreaties  of  these  highly  respecta- 
ble gentlemen  was,  "  a  night's  lodging  in  the  sta- 
tion house  is  the  best  cure  for  such  temperaments, 
much  better  than  the  assistance  of  all  the  K  Y. 
doctors."  Mrs.  Hutchinson  [wife  of  the  prisoner] 
Boon  after  called  upon  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  begged, 
entreated,  aye,  even  almost  prayed'to  him,  to  per- 
mit her  to  visit  her  husband  in  his  cell,  but  "  no, 
you  can  not,"  was  the  cruel,  cold  reply  of  our 
"Eouche."  Poor  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  'so  over- 
come with  the  coarse  brutality  of  Kennedy,  that  on 
leaving  headquarters  she  fainted,  and  had  to  be 
taken  home  in  a  carriage. 


"  Mr.  S.  H.  Barry,  released  in  December,  1862, 
became  a  helpless  lunatic  upon  his  release,  liepeated 
attempts  to  obtain  an  examination  and  Icara  what 
was  the  accusation  against  liim  having  lUiled,  he 
sank  into  hopeless  melancholy,  and  broke  down  in 
body  aud  mind." 

"Death  of  a  Political  Prisoner.— Mr.  A.  L. 
Fessenden,  of  Wisconsin,  was  ordered  to  be  releas- 
ed from  the  militarv  prison  in  St.  Louis,  vncondi- 
tioually,  on  the  10th  inst.,  '  the  charges  against  him 
not  having  been  sustained.'  The  order  for  his  re- 
lease arrived  at  the  prison  hospital  on  the  same  day 
of,  but  a  few  hours  subsequent  to,  his  death." — Du- 
luque  Il^rald^  Nov.  30,  1S62. 

"Another  Arbitrary  Arrest  and  Death. — It  is 
with  profound  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death 
of  Hon.  L.  W.  Hall,  of  Bucvrus,  Ohio.  He  died 
last  Sunday  at  his  home  in  tliat  place,  aged  about 
50  years.  Last  fall,  while  in  delicate  health;  he  was 
arrested,  taken  to  Camp  Mansfield,  and  there  incar- 
cerated as  a  political  prisoner.  He  was  uncondi- 
tionally released  some  time  ago,  and  went  home  to 
die— his  death  doubtless  having  been  hastened  by 
what  he  endured  while  in  durance.  He  was  for 
some  years  a  Common  Pleas  Judge,  served  a  term 
in  Congress,  and  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity."— Columbus  (0.)  Statesman,  Jan.  1S63. 

John  W.  Keyes,  Editor  of  the  Circleville  Watch- 
man, was  imprisoned  July  1,  lSi52,  became  a  lunar 
tic,  and  was  sent  to  the  State  Asylum. 

From  the  Malone  (Franklin  Co  )  Gazette. 
captain   MICHAEL   BERRY. 

"  It  was  our  fortune,  while  an  inmate  of  the  Baa- 
tile  to  which  we  were  consigned  by  the  order  of 
the  brutal  tyrant  who  is  the  first  instrument  and 
representative  of  the  infamous,  abolition,  disunion 
party  which  holds  the  reins  of  power  at  Washing- 
ton, to  form  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  and  some 
warm  friendship.  But  of  all  with  whom  we  were 
associated,  none  so  won  our  regard  as  Capt.  Michael 
Berry. 

"He  came  to  this  country  early  in  the  present 
century,  a  poor,  friendless,  homeless  Irish  boy ;  but 
soon  after  his  e.rrival  he  engaged  as  a  cabin  boy 
with  a  Connecticut  shipmaster  running  a  vessel 
between  New  York  and  Charleston.  In  the  family 
of  his  employer  he  found  a  home  where  he  was 
kindly  treated  and  respectably  reared  and  educated. 
He  gradually  arose  from  his  first  position  to  that  of 
mate,  and  finally  received  the  command  of  a  vessel 
in  the  New  York  and  Charleston  line,  and  was  the 
first  to  introduce  steam  in  that  line.  He  was  ever 
a  popular  and  trusted  commander,  never  having 
suffered  a  shipwreck  or  lost  a  man  from  a  vessel 
that  he  commanded.  Such  a  favorite  was  he,  that 
always  when  a  new  vessel  was  buiit  and  put  into 
the  line,  he  was  given  the  command,  turning  over 
the  vessel  which  he  left  to  some  other  commander. 
When  the  present  troubles  broke  out  he  was  in 
command  of  the  steamship  Columbia,  the  newest 
and  best  vessel  on  the  line.  He  was  also  a  part 
owner,  and  had  accumulated  a  handsome  property, 
having  considerable  real  estate  in  Charleston. 

"  For  four  months  we  were  a  room  mate  of  Capt. 
Berry  at  Fort  Warren,  and  daily  and  hourly  during 
that  period  of  trial  and  sufierin'g  did  we  have  occa- 
sion to  be  thankful  that  we  had  such  a  companion 
to  cheer  our  prison  gloom  and  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships of  prison  life.    A  blufi",  frank,  manly  sailor, 
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he  was  at  the  same  time  as  gentle  and  tender-heart- 
ed as  a  woman.  Generous,  kind,  considerate  of  all 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  his  heart  instantly 
melted  at  a  scene  of  suffering,  and  his  purse  was 
ever  open  and  his  hand  ever  ready  to  relieve  and 
succor  the  unfortunate  and  distressed.  In  short — 
for  we  have  not  space  to  say  more — he  was  the  no- 
blest man  we  ever  knew. 

"  And  this  good  old  man  is  dead— has  been  killed 
by  the  tyrant  who,  without  cause  and  without  au- 
thority of  law,  had  him  kidnapped,  and  for  siz  long 
months  incarcerated  in  a  military  prison,  from 
which  he  was  finally  discharged  only  to  die. 

"  Capt.  Berry  was  committed  to  Fort  Lafayette 
on  the  Sth  of  October,  from  there  was  sent  to  Fort 
Warren  with  the  other  political  prisoners  the  last 
of  that  month — and  was  discharged  about  a  month 
ago.  We  saw,  during  the  winter,  that  his  spirits 
were  failing  and  his  physical  system  giving  away 
under  the  confinement  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
and  the  sense  of  wrong  which  was  eating  into  his 
soul.  We  feared  the  consequences,  and  now  our 
apprehensions  are  but  too  plainly  realized. 

"  And  why  was  this  noble  hearted  old  man  per- 
secuted and  murdered  ?  He  was  no  politician — he 
had  never  cast  a  vote  in  his  life — he  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  sectional  troubles  in  which  the  country 
was  involved.  But  private  enmity  and  personal 
malignity  marked  him  for  destruction,  and  a  pre- 
text was"  found  which  brought  the  necessary  order 
from  Seward  for  his  incarceration.  It  was  charged 
that  in  March,  1861,  when  leaving  New  York  har- 
bor with  his  vessel,  he  raised  the  Palmetto  Flag— 
the  State  Flag  of  South  Carolina,  The  charge  was 
true.     But  now  for  the  explanation : 

"  It  was  a  flag  which  he  had  used  as  a  private 
signal  and  racing  flag  for  fifteen  years.  Daniel 
Webster,  Wm.  H.  Seward  himself,  and  many  other 
prominent  men  of  the  North  had  gone  passengers 
with  him  under  that  very  flag ;  and  only  two  years 
ago,  John  A.  Dix  took  passage  with  Capt  Berry,  to 
Charleston,  on  his  way  to  Florida,  whither  he  was 
hastening,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  the  bedside 
of  his  sick  wife,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to 
reach  Charleston  in  time  to  take  the  Florida  steam- 
er from  there.  Capt.  Berry  assured  him  that  he 
should  be  put  on  board,  or  he  would  take  him  on 
to  Florida  himself.  When  they  arrived  near  the 
port  of  Charleston,  they  found  the  Florida  steamer 
just  leaving,  and  had  to  give  her  chase,  and  finally 
signalled  and  brought  her  to  with  the  same  Palmet- 
to'~Flag. 

"  Now  what  oflfence  was  there  in  raising  the  Pal- 
metto Flag  on  the  Columbia  in  March,  IbCl,  more 
than  at  any  other  time  ?  There  was  uninterrupted 
intercourse  between  the  North  and  South.  Vessels, 
passengers,  and  freight  were  allowed  to  go  and 
come  as  before  the  troubles.  The  mails  were  still 
in  operation  between  the  two  sections.  And  more 
than  that,  the  Lincoln  Administration  was  profess- 
ing a  peace  policy,  and  assuring  the  country  that 
there  would  be  "no  war.  When  Capt.  Berry  left 
New  York  harbor  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the 
steamship  Yorktown,  one  of  the  New  York  and 
Richmond  line,  was  just  leaving  port,  and  the  two 
vessels  went  in  for  a  trial  of  speed,  and  Capt.  Ber- 
rvs  as  in  all  such  cases,  raised  the  Palmetto  Flag, 
and  the  Yorktown  raised  the  Virginia  State  Flag. 
But  both  vessels  had,  at  the  appropriate  and  cus- 
tomary place,  the  United  States  Flag  flying.  This 
was  all  there  was  of  it.  The  act  was  one  of  no  po- 
litical significance  whatever.     Captain  Berry  made 


several  trips  after  that,   and  his  vessel  was  no|  j 
drawn  off  until  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,   ! 

"  Now  mark — this  was  in  March,  and  justice  slept  j 
and  vengeance  did  not  strike  till  October,  seven  j 
months  after,  during  all  which  time  Capt.  Berry 
was  openly  in  the  City  of  New  York.  But  then  a 
leading  Black  Republican,  who  had  a  private  grudge 
against  the  Captain,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
detected  and  exposed  him  in  some  dishonorable  act 
years  ago — and  who  was  probably  the  only  enemy 
the  Captain  had  in  the  world — told  the  story  of 
the  Palmetto  Flag  to  Seward,  and  Seward,  ever 
prompt  and  eager  for  new  victims,  had  him  kid- 
napped, and  imprisoned,  and  resisted  all  appeals 
for  his  discharge,  and  there  he  was  kept,  dying  by 
inches,  till  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  visited  Fort  Warren  a  week  since. 

"As  it  was  with  Capt.  Berry,  so  it  has  been  with 
most  of  the  political  prisoners — they  have  been  in- 
carcerated upon  equally  groundless  pretexts — and 
in  most  instances,  as  in  his,  at  the  instigation  of 
private  malice.  How  it  was  in  this  county,  let  the 
wretches  whom  we  have  in  our  eye,  and  who  will 
yet  be  brought  to  a  fearful  reckoning,  answer." 

THE  CONTEMPTIBLE  AND  TRIVIAL  NA- 
TURE OF  CHARGES  AGAINST  SOME  MEN 
REMAIN  AS  MONUMENTS  OF  LINCOLN- 
IAN  FOLLY. 

In  The  New  Yorlc  Evening  Post,  Oct.  3,  1863, 
we  find  an  account  of  the  arrest  of  what  they  called 
"  a  knot  of  cowardly  traitors,"  "  in  the  act  of 
drinking  the  following  infamous  toast :  '  Damn  the 
goose  that  greio  the  quul  that  made  the  pen  that  xorote 
the  ProcUmation  of  Emancipation.''  " 

Dr.  L.  M.  Ross  was  arrested  in  Illinois,  carried 
to  Washington,  and  kept  for  months  in  the  Old 
Capitol  prison.  The  only  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  tiad  been  seen  in  the  public  street  to  draw 
his  finger  under  his  nose.  This  was  suspected  to 
be  a  private  signal  of  a  secret  association,  but  it 
was  subsequently  proved  that  no  such  association 
existed.  The  Doctor  learned,  however,  that  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  dominions  a  man  cannot  make  free 
with  his  own  fingers  or  his  own  nose  without  dan- 
ger of  months  in  the  Old  Capitol  prison. 

ABREST  OP  LADIES  AT  -WASHINGTON. 

On  Tuesday,  June  — ,  1863,  the  Washington 
gossips  were  furnished  with  a  fresh  subject  by  the 
arrest  of  three  ladies — two  of  whom  were  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  a  prominent  oflBcer  of  the  Senate — 
while  passing  the  Old  Capitol  prison,  in  which  are 
confined  the  Rebel  and  State  prisoners.  One  of 
them  raistd  her  handkerchief  to  h^er/ace  and  passed 
it  several  times  with  rapidity  over  lt£r  viouth.  This 
movement  was  observed  hy  the  guard,  who  stopped 
the  carriage  and  requested  the  ladies  to  alight. 
On  being  conducted  to  the  guard  room  they  were 
informed  that  they  were  under  arrest  for  violating 
a  public  order  prohibitory  of  any  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs or  making  any  other  signal  likely  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  signal  to  the  prisoners.  The  lady 
stated  that  she  had  been  eating  oranges  and  was^ 
merely  wiping  her  month. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  released  on  a 
promise  to  be  careful  not  to  violate  the  rule  again. 
The  other  lady's  case  is  as  yet  not  disposed  of. 

The  order  is  imperative  on  the  officers  to  mat* 
such  arrests. 
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[From  the  Columbus  Crisis.] 
THB    CASE    OF   PETER    HEFFNER. 

We  have  intended  several  times  to  notice  the 
impriaonment  of  Peter  Heffner,  an  aged  German, 
nat.u-alizcd  some  dozen  years  ago. 

I'cter  HcfFner  is  a  citizen  of  Meigs  county,  Ohio, 
and  resides  a  few  miles  from  Pomeroy,  the  county 
scat.  By  his  own  honest  industry  he  purchased  a 
few  years  ago  a  little  farm,  on  which  he  resides. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  a  young  German  hired 
to  work  upon  his  farm,  joined  the  regiment  mak- 
ings np  in  that  county,  and  went  to  the  wars.  Mr. 
Heffner  himself  had'becn  a  soldier  in  Europe,  and 
served  a  full  term  in  the  army  of  his  country. 

During  last  summer  Mr.  Heffner  was  at  Pome- 
fby  with" his  wagon,  and  on  his  return  home  over- 
took one  of  his  neighbors,  an  aboUtionist,  on 
foot,  and  invited  him  to  ride  in  his  wagon.  While 

Sroceeding  on  their  way,  this  abolitionist  asked 
'effner  if  he  had  heard  from  his  young  man  in 
the  army.  Mr.  Heffner  said  "  no."  The  aboli- 
tionist then  said  that  the  young  man  was  shot 
dead  on  the  field  in  a  recent  battle.  Mr.  Heffner, 
In  his  very  broken  English,  said,  "  Dat  ish  good," 
meaning,  as  he  testified,  and  all  the  facts  in  the 
CJise  corroborated  it,  that  it  was  good  tliat  the 
I  young  man  was  killed  at  once,  instead  of  being 
':  wounded  and  left  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths,  be- 
fore his  final  death  struggle.  Mr.  Heffner  had  been 
a  soldier,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  soldier 
desires  actual  and  sudden  death  in  preference  to 
mortal  and  lingering  wounds. 

But  this  declaration  was  enough  for  this  black- 
hearted abolitionist — he  had  found  a  clear  case  of 
Democratic  secesh.  Forgetting  the  kindness — as 
Buch  scoundrels  always  do— of  a  ride  home,  he 
proceeded  to  enter  complaint  against  Mr.  Heffner, 
and  had  him  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  where  he  re- 
mained in  close  confinement  for  ''  disloyalty  "  near 
two  months  1  His  crops  went  to  ruin,  and  he  lost 
a  wheat  crop,  as  it  was  too  late  to  sow  when  he 
regained  his  liberty  from  the  loathsome  prison. 

This  old  man  fled  from  a  land  of  despotism,  as 
he  supposed,  to  one  of  freedom,  and  found  him- 
self -within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  on  the  false 
diarges  of  a  perjured  villain  I 

MORAL. 

A  Democrat  was  punished  and  an  aboUtionist 
got  a  few  dollars  fees  ! 

05rB  OF  THE  Arbitrary  Arrests. — The  TJtica 
Jlerald,  one  of  the  most  abject  apologists  of  arbi- 
trary arrests,  states  the  case  of  F.  M.  Ellis,  of  that 
city,  who  held  a  confidential  post  under  govern- 
ment, the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  with  remark- 
able fidelity,  industry  and  tact.  A  subordinate  of- 
ficial, to  whom  certain  parties  from  prejudicial  mo- 
tives had  made  sundry  charges,  caused  his  arrest, 
basing  their  accusations  upon  certain  documents 
found  in  his  possession.  When  the  time  for  the 
kivestigation  came,  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  documents  were  not  legitimately  held  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  but  they  were  actually  requisite  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  his  operations.  Yet  he  lay  in 
prison,  three  months,  under  this  false  charge. — Pr&vi- 
dence  Fast. 

David  C.  Wattles  was  arrested  at  North  Branch, 
in  Michigan,  23d  November,  1862,  carried  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  New  York,  detained  five  months,  and 


finally  discharged.  The  following  is  from  the  ]V. 
Y.  Evening  Post,  of  April  24,  1362 : 

Another  Indignant  Fort  Lafayette  Prisoxeb. 
David  C.  Wattles,  of  North  Branch,  luichigan,  who 
was  arrested  in  November  and  sent  to  Fofi  Lafay- 
ette, was  recently  released,  and  on  returning  home 
amused  himself  by  giving  a  long  account  of  his  ex- 
periences. We  find  the  story  carefully  reported  in 
the  Pontiac  Jacksonian,  which  paper  says : 

"  On  Monday  of  last  week  a  commission,  consist* 
ing  of  General  Dis  and  Edwards  Pien-epont,  with 
a  secretary  appointed  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose,  commenced  what  they  were  pleased  to 
term  an  'examination'  of  the  political  prisoners  at 
Fort  Lafayette.  Mr.  Wattles  with  nine  others 
were  first  called  up  and  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions ; 

"  '  "When  were  you  arrested  ?'  '  Where  were  you 
arrested  ?'  *  What  is  your  age?'  *  What  were  you 
arrested  for?'  These  questions  were  each  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Wattles,  except  the  last  one,  which 
he  informed  them  was  one  he  was  as  anxious  to 
have  answered  as  they  could  be.  After  asking 
him  if  he  sympathized  with  the  rebels,  and  a  few 
similar  questions,  the  commission  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied.  Their  secretary,  however,  was 
not  so  clear,  and  interposed  to  ask  him  if  there  was 
not  a  secession  flag  raised  at  North  Branch,  and  if 
he  did  not  participate  in  raising  it?  To  this  Mr. 
Wattles  responded  that  he  heard  that  Isaiah  Butler 
had  an  old  shirt  which  he  had  used  in  straining 
blackberry  juice  for  wine  making  which  he  on  an 
occasion  exhibited  as  a  secession  flag,  and  that  the 
story  of  this  flag  had  travelled  throughout  the 
country,  receiving  additions  as  it  went. 

"  This  closed  the  examination,  and  Mr.  Wattles 
was  removed  to  the  '  house  of  detention,'  where  he 
was  retained  until  the  day  following,  when  he  was 
again  brought  before  the  Commission  and  informed 
that  he  could  have  his  liberty  by  signing  the 
parole." 

Malicious  Arrests. — The  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Argus  tells  us  of  the  arrest  of  three  men  in  that 
county.    The  facts  of  the  case  were  these  : 

A  recruiting  oflacer  came  to  Rome  after  volun- 
teers, and  remained  there  some  days.  While  there, 
he  took  occasion  to  abuse  a  certain  Doctor  White, 
formerly  of  that  place,  vfho  had  entered  the  Federal 
army,  and  was  killed  at  Pittsburgh  Landing, — 
stating  that  he  was  glad  he  was  killed ;  that  he 
was  a  secessionist,  etc.  These  persons — friends  of 
Doctor  White— protested  against  such  language. 
They  said  that  White  was  no  secessionist ;  that  he 
was  a  Democrat,  and  had  given  his  life  for  his 
country;  and  no  man  should  call  him  a  secession- 
ist in  t'heir  presence.  Their  feelings  and  indigna- 
tion were  aroused,  and  they  told  the  officer  that  he 
must  stop  abusing  Federal  soldiers,  or  leave  the 
place.  With  a  malignity  most  devilish,  this  mis- 
creant proceeded  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and  told  that 
he  had  been  threatened  and  forced  to  leave  Rome 
for  recruiting  for  the  Federal  army,  and  had  the 
three  men  arrested  for  discouraging  recruiting. 
They  were  arrested  and  sent  to  this  city,  without  a 
form  of  trial  or  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  inno- 
cence. 

Supposing  that  they  would  not  be  taken  from  the 
State  without  a  trial,  their  counsel  obtained  a  writ 
oi  habeas  corpus,  to  have  the  matter  examined  and 
the  men  set  at  liberty.  The  writ  was  served  on  th» 
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sheriff,  and  CaT)tain  Newton  pledged  hiniself  to 
obey  its  commands. 

But,  instead  of  complying  with  their  agreement, 
and  obeying  the  writ  of  court,  last  evening,  after 
dark,  the  men  were  taken  to  the  river,  put  into  a 
skiff,  and  taken  across  the  river  to  the  cars  for 
Chicago,  and  sent  forward  to  an  Eastern  prison. 

The  case  is  the  most  damnable  one  that  has  yet 
transpired  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  Treatment  •which  American  Citizens 
EECEiVED  in  many  of  these  cases,  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  statements. 

[From  the  Kennebec  Courier,  of  January,  1863.] 
"liberty   in  MAINE. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Captain  Asa  Turner,  of 
Brooklin.  Maine,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
Fort  Preble,  a  few  months  since,  on  a  charge  of 
/  'resisting  the  draft.'  Captain  Preble  has  lately 
come  out  with  the  particulars  of  his  offence  and 
arrest,  which  reveal  a  story  of  high-handed  wrong 
and  oppression  which  would  elicit  condemnation  in 
a  land  of  despots.  It  appears  he  had  two  sons 
drafted.  One  of  them  vvas  of  age,  and  the  father 
did  not  interfere  at  all  with  him,  but  left  him  to  de- 
cide the  question  for  himself.  The  other,  on  ac- 
count of  physical  impediment,  was  unable  to  do 
military  duty.  He  endeavored  to  tret  them  exam- 
ined, but  a  Dr.  Drinkwater  (an  abolitionist\  exam- 
ining surgeon,  told  him  that  he  should  '  pronounce 
them  sound,  examination  or  no  examination.'  He 
said  to  the  orderly  sergeant  that  the  youngest  boy, 
not  of  age,  should  not  go  without  his  consent,  as 
he  did  not  consider  him  capable  of  doing  military 
duty.  This  constituted  the  offence  for  which  Cap'- 
tain  Turner  was  dragged  from  his  home  and  con- 
signed to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  set  of  scoundrels 
who  treated  him  like  a  brute.  Captain  Turner  re- 
lates the  circumstances  as  follows,  and  it  is  enough 
to  cause  the  blood  to  boil  with  indignation. 

"  STATEMENT. 

"  I  returned  home  to  get  help  about  mending  my 
nets.  Ac,  where  I  stopped  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then,  taking  my  sister,  who  lives  with  me,  and  a 
Mrs.  Wilson,  my  partner's  wife,  and  a  boy  to  as- 
sist in  rowing  the  boat,  I  started  for  the  Island,  but 
had  not  proceeded  over  three  miles,  when  a  boat 
containing  six  men  rowed  across  the  bow  of  my 
boat,  and  Nutter,  who  was  one  of  the  six,  called 
out  to  me,  *  You  are  my  prisoner ; '  and  like  tigers 
on  their  prey,  three  or  four  bounded  into  my  boat 
and  on  to  me,  and  cursing  and  swearing,  dragged  me 
from  my  boat  to  theirs,  and  shoved  me  under  a 
seat,  when,  taking  my  boat  in  tow,  they  pulled  for 
the  shore.  I  was  then  taken  from  the  Doat  and 
heavily  ironed.  I  demanded  by  what  authority  I 
was  thus  seized  and  brutally  treated ;  was  I  guilty 
of  any  crime "?  Thereupon  Nutter  produced  a  pa- 
per, purporting  to  come  from  Ilodgdon,  the  Aajt.- 
Gen.  of  the  State,  and  proceeded  to  read.  It  com- 
manded him  to  take  my  two  sons  and  one  Samuel 
E.  Wilson,  and  take  them  to  Bangor.  My  name 
was  not  mentioned.  I  asked  him  what  that  had  to 
do  with  me.  He  replied  enourjTi,  and  said  he  should 
take  my  sons  dtixd  or  alive.  They  were  then  about 
starting  to  lakj  me  avray,  when  1  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  send  word  by  my  sister  to  my  family, 
that  they  might  know  where  I  was  gone,  and  about 
my  business,  but  this  was  peremptorily  refused. 
AAer  taking  supper  at  Sargeant's,  tnej  took*  us  di- 


rectly by  my  house,  not  allowing  me  to  speak  for 
a  moment  to  any  one,  to  the  store  of  Merrick  & 
Reed,  where  they  stoj)ped  with  me  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  to  ■Sutter's  house,  where  we  re- 
mained for  the  night. 

The  next  day  I  was  taken  to  Bucksport,  where 
we  stopped  all  night,  being  again  ironed  before 
starting.  I  have  a  sister  residing  in  Bucksport, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  see  her,  although  bonds 
to  any  amount  asked  were  offered  for  my  appear- 
ance at  any  time  they  should  mention,  and  at  any- 
place, if  I  could  be  allowed  to  go,  either  alone  or 
imder  guard,  to  her  house.  I  told  them  I  wished 
to  get  some  decent  apparel  before  going  further,  as 
I  v.-as  taken  in  my  working  clothes,  and  it  was  for 
this  I  wished  to  go  to  my  sister's  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
avail,  they  would  not  allow  me  to  go.  The  next 
day  I  was  taken  to  Bangor,  where  I  remained  at 
the  barracks,  under  guard,  till  the  uext  morning, 
then  taken  handcuffed  and  carried  to  Augusta  by 
cars.  By  this  time  I  was  barely  able  to  ^et  one 
foot  before  the  other.  The  treatment  I  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  exposure  had  produced  cramp  col- 
ic, but  notwithstanding  I  was  suffering  extreme 
pain,  I  was  not  permitted  to  have  the  irons  from 
my  hands,  or  to  get  anything  to  relieve  me.  At 
Augusta,  I  was  taken  first  to  the  capitol,  where  I 
was  exhibited  to  those  in  authority,  and  ordered  to 
be  lodged  in  jail.  In  the  jail  and  the  key  turned,  I 
was  relieved  of  the  irons,  and  sick  and  scarcely 
able  to  stand,  I  was  immediately  locked  in  a  cell, 
where  I  found,  to  me  in  such  a  situation,  a  more 
comfortable  bed.  The  next  day  I  was  handcuffed 
by  a  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal,  called  Woodward,  and 
taken  to  Portland  and  lodged  in  jail. 

When  taken  from  the  jail  in  Augusta  I  was  still 
suffering  from  the  colic  of  the  day  before,  and  on 
my  way  to  Portland,  in  the  cars,  the  diarrhoea  set 
in',  when  Woodward  kindly  consented  to  remove 
ONE  handcuff".  I  remained  in  thejail  at  Portland  two 
days,  when  I  was  taken  to  Fort  Preble,  and  kept 
under  guard  two  creeks  and  then  released.  I  never 
made  any  threats  to  any  one  that  I  should  resist 
the  draft'.  I  never  procured  arms  or  ammunition 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  statement  in  some  of  the 
prints  that  I  had  guns  for  this  purpose  are  base  fab- 
rications. This  was  my  "  resistance  to  the  draft." 
For  this,  as  alleged  by  the  newspapers  (I  know 
nothing  of  my  offence  except  what  I  have  seen),  I 
v/as  brutally  dragged  from  my  home  and  family, 
denied  counsel  until  my  lodgment  in  the  fort,  or 
even  an  intercourse  with  friends,  handcuffed  like  a 
felon,  and  treated  in  a  manner  that  would  cause  a 
demon  to  blush  if  compelled  to  use  such  treatment; 
provided  with  no  charges,  and  confronted  by  no 
witnesses  ;  shut  up  in  a  fort  under  guard  for  two 
weeks,  and  then  mysteriously  released,  to  be  told 
by  the  newspapers  that  the  truth  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  me  were  sufficiently  established 
but  that  the  process  under  which  I  was  arrested 
was  "  irregular  ; "  yet  we  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  land  where  constitutional  liberty  was 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and,  as  I  supposed, 
where  a  citizen  could  not  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
EETT,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
From  early  boyhood  I  was  thrown  upon  my  own 
resources  for  support,  and  at  the  expense  of  my 
constitution  I  have  earned  an  honest  livelihood  for 
myself  and  family.  Feeble  in  health,  I  have  not 
many  years  to  live,  but  God  grant  that  in  the  few 
years  that  remain  to  me  I  may  see  the  once  glori- 
ous Union  restored,  the  Constitution  obeyed  and 
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!ted,  and  liberty  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
ress  and  the  person  from  unjust  and   'irregular' 
>rrest  and  imprisonment,  once  more  established. 
ASA  TURNER." 

Hon.  Henry  Clay  Deane,  arrested  at  Keokuk, 
owa,  May  13, 1863,  thus  describes  his  treatment : 

After  my  arrest  at  the  house  of  Judge  Clagett, 

was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  crowd,  with  a  low- 
ered, insolent  man,  who  commenced  asking  me 
asolent  questions,  which  I  of  coarse  took  no  no- 
iee  of.  After  hurrying  me  through  several  streets, 
t  length  a  hollow  square  was  formed,  where  I  was 
hreatened,  taunted,  and  insulted  for  a  full  half 
lOur.  I  was  first  informed  that  death  was  entirely 
00  mild  a  punishment  to  be  administered  to  a 
'Copperhead,"  who,  in  the  choice  language  of 
heir  newspaper,  was  "  foolhardy  and  demented 
(DOUgh  to  venture  through  Keokuk." 

The  soldiers  were  all  strangers  to  me,  aftd  were 
ed  on  and  prompted  to  their  action  by  a  Puritan 
Jique  who  had  an  unsettled  account  with  me  for 
ome  very  candid  talk  about  the  year  1860,  when 
;  was  a  candidate  for  elector  of  the  State  at  large 
>n  the  Democratic  ticket,  headed  by  the  name  of 
fudge  Douglas.  These  benevolent  men  thought 
lature  at  fault  that  she  had  not  endowed  me  with 
*our  separate  and  distinct  lives,  that  each  of  them 
night  be  entirely  gratified  in  having  me  put  to 
ieath  in  his  own  choice  way.  On  the  outside  of 
he  crowd  there  stood  a  merchant  of  thin  visage, 
sharp  nose,  red  head,  and  exceedingly  thin  lips 
who  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  '"'He  ought 
:o  be  drowned,  seeing  the  Mississippi  is  close  at 
nand,"  when  there  went  up  a  yeU,  "Drown  him," 
•'  Drown  him,"  "  Drown  him."  Near  by  another 
3f  the  malignants  spoke  up  and  said :  "Drowning 
was  entirely  too  easy  and  speedy  a  death  for  a 
Oopperhead,"  and  cried  out  "  Hang  him,  hang, 
hang  him !  "  Still  another  commenced,  and  the 
cry  went  up,  "Shoot  him,"  "Shoot  him,"  "Slioot 
him." 

A  fourth,  with  the  murderous  laugh  of  a  Paw- 
nee, said  burning  would  better  measure  out  the 
allotted  punishment,  lengthen  the  scene  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  minister  more  thoroughly  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  executioners.  This  gentleman 
found  no  response.  Every  manner  of  insult  and 
opprobrious  epithet  was  used  to  jeer,  to  mortify 
and  offend. 

After  being  thus  brutally  treated,  I  addressed 
the  crowd  for  some  moments,  and  told  them  I  had 
been  sick  for  nearly  a  week,  was  then  taking  med- 
icine, aad  desired  a  place  to  be  at  rest.  After 
much  parlejdng,  yelling,  and  coarse  insult,  I  was 
marched  down  to  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal, 
and  there  commanded  by  this  young  man.  Ball,  to 
strip  myself  stark  naked,  which  I  had  to  do  in  the 
prei-ence  of  a  large  crowd,  and  remaining  in  that 
condition  for  fifteen  minutes,  while  my  clothes 
■were  searched,  and  each  one  of  the  party  liad 
taken  his  full  liberty  in  about  the  same  kind  of 
jesting  that  had  occurred  in  the  street,  except  that 
it  was  coarser  and  broader  in  the  room.  I  told 
this  young  man.  Ball,  that  I  had  understood  that 
be  was  an  officer,  educated  at  "West  Point,  from 
which  I  inferred  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  in- 
formed me,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was  not  a  "West 
Pointer,  which  I  placed  to  the  lasting  credit  of  that 
institution.  After  I  had  been  allowed  to  put  on 
my  clothes,  my  carpot-sack  was  sent  for  to  the  ho- 


tel, carefiilly  searched,  and  my  private  letters  and 
papers  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd, 
open  to  the  iospection  of  everybody.  The  letters 
of  my  wife  and  my  business  papers  were  jumbled 
together,  and  my  knife  and  other  articles  taken, 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  recover. 

After  all  this  was  over,  Mr.  Ball  sent  some  one 
of  the  crowd  to  inform  the  soldiers  that  he  would 
assure  them  that  I  would  be  severely  dealt  with, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  retire. 

I  was  soon  lodged  in  the  guard-house,  where 
there  was  neither  chair,  stool,  table,  nor  stand. 
Sergeant  Newport  kindly  furnished  me  a  cot.  One 
filthy  towel  was  the  wiping  cloth  for  a  large  body 
of  men,  some  with  sore,  diseased  and  scrofulous 
eyes.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  place  than  I 
have  done  in  a  brief  sketch  which  I  wrote  in  it,  and 
which  Sergeant  Newport,  in  the  presence  of  John 
H.  Craig,  Esq.,  and  Judge  Trimble,  declared  was 
true  to  life ;  and  I  take  here  great  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that  Sergeant  Newport,  and  every  other  sol- 
dier of  the  p'rovost  guard,  treated  me  with  civility, 
courtesy,  and  respect,  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Express,  Dec.  15, 1862.  ] 
NEGROES  IN  FORT  LAFAYETTE. 

There  have  been  two"'  rebel  negroes  in  Fort  La- 
favette, — one,  by  the  name  of  Stephens,  who  was 
taken  for  running  the  blockade.  He  was  let  loose 
some  time  since.  The  prisoners,  more  or  less, 
often  wrote  to  the  officials  in  "Washington,  asking 
what  they  were  confined  for,  but  they  got  no 
answer.  Stephens  wrote,  among  others,  and  got  no 
answer.  At  last,  one  of  the  prisoners  said — "  Ste- 
phens, write  ;  tell  them  you  are  a  colored  man." 
Stephens  did  write ;  did  say  he  was  a  colored 
man, — and  in  a  very  short  time  a  letter  came  back 
from  the  Judge  Advocate,  openiog  the  doors  for 
Stephens,  the  colored  man.  The  negro  was  tht 
only  prisoner  that  could  get  an  official  answer  from 
Washington. 

There  is  another  rebel  negro  there,  named  Rob- 
inson. He  was  taken  in  running  the  blockade,  as 
pilot  or  cook.  He  declines  writing  a  letter  to  say 
he  is  a  colored  man ;  and  hence,  it  may  be,  he  is 
continued  in  prison.  He  considers  it  bene.ath  his 
dignity  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  write  to 
"Washington. 

Conscious  of  the  crimes  they  were  committing, 
and  fearful  of  the  personal  retribution  they  might 
sometime  receive,  these  evil  doers  tried  to  force 
and  often  forced  from  their  poor  victims  (when 
the  prison  doors  were  opened,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted, after  months  of  languishing,  to  go  forth 
again)  the  following  oath  : 

COPY  OF  OATH  AS  ADMINISTERED. 

I, ,  of ,  do  solemnly  swear  that 

I  will  support,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  and  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith,  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the 
same,  any  ordinance,  resolution  or  law  of  any  State 
convention  or  Legislature  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing ;  and  further,  that  I  do  this  with  a  full 
determination,  pledge  and  j)urpose,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  evasion  whatsoever ;  and 
further,  that  I  will  neither  enter  any  of  the  States 
now  in  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  th« 
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federal  government  nor  hold  any  correspondence 
■whatever  with  them  or  with  any  person  in  them 
during  the  present  rebellion,  without  permis- 
Bion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  I  will  in 
all  things  deport  myself  as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  that  I  will  not,  at  any 
fatnre  time,  commence  or  cause  any  action  or  suit 
against  the  officers  of  any  loyal  State  or  of  the 
United  States  for  causing  my  arrest  or  imprison- 
ment, so  help  me  God. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  11th 
day  of  November,  1862. 

L.  C.  TUKNER,  Judge  Advocate. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRISONS. 

[From  the  Columbus  (O.)  Crisis.] 
HORRIBLE   DISCLOSURES  IN    RELATION   TO  A  POLITI- 
CAL  PRISON. 

We  speak  wholly  of  the  political  prison,  the 
prison  of  State,  as  we  know  nothing  whatever  of 
what  occurs  in  the  prison  where  "  rebels  taken  in 
arms  "  are  kept— that  is,  "  the  prisoners  of  war." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  have  been 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  political  prisoners  at 
Camp  Chase  at  a  time  ;  and  although  several  hun- 
dred have  been  lately  discharged  without  trial, 
there  are  yet  there  some  four  hundred— one  or  two- 
hundred  of  those  have  arrived  there  within  a  few 
days  past  from  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia. 
These  men  are  taken  from  their  homes,  some  from 
their  beds  at  night,  some  from  their  houses  in  day- 
time, and  a  great  many  of  them  are  picked  up  in 
their  fields  at  work,  and  never  suffered  to  see  their 
families  before  being  spirited  off  to  Ohio  and  incar- 
cerated in  this  celebrated  Bastile,  which  will  soon 
be  as  famous  as  Olmutz  itself. 

Our  Ohioaiis  are  put  iuto  the  same  prison  with 
these  men  from  other  States,  and  from  them  we 
have  learned  some  facts  which  the  people  of  Ohio 
ought  to  know.  Many  of  these  men  have  been 
kept  in  this  prison  for  over  one  year,  a  great  many 
for  five,  six,  neven  and  eight  months,  wi1;hout  even 
seeing  outside,  or  being  allowed  to  communicate 
personally  with  any  one,  not  even  wife,  child, 
father,  mother,  or  stranger. 

They  are  furnished  with  nothing  but  a  single 
blanket,  even  these  cold  nighti,  unless  they  are 
able  to  purchase  additional  comforts  with  money 
they  may  be  able  to  command.  Many  are  poor 
men  ;  and  unable  to  purchase  :  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  bring  along  a  change  of  clothing,  and 
many  had  on  when  seized  nothing  but  summer 
wear,  and  that  has  become  filthy,  worn  out,  and 
scarcely  hangs  upon  their  backs. 

They  have  no  bedding,  and  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  sleep  on  the  bare  boards.  They  have  not 
enough  wood  furnished  to  keep  fires  up  all  night, 
and  hence  the  suffering  is  intensified  by  the  cold 
weather.  If  they  attempt,  after  night,  to  walk  out 
in  the  yard  to  take  oft  the  chills  of  the  dreary 
night,  they  are  instantly  threatened  to  be  shot  by 
the  guards,  as  ordered  by  those  in  command. 

Dr.  Allen,  of  Columbia  county,  Ohio,  said  he 
laid  on  a  bare  board  until  his  hips  were  black  and 
blue.  The  wood  furnished  them  is  four  feet  long, 
and  they  are  compelled,  each  mess,  to  chop  it  up 
for  themselves.  Recollect,  always,  that  these  are 
political  prisoners,  against  whom  no  one  appears 
as  accuser,  and  no  trial  is  permitted. 

The  prison  has  become  filthy — awfully  so — and 


the  rats  are  in  droves.  If  the  prisoners  attempt  to 
kill  one  of  these  rats,  they  are  forbidden,  and 
threatened  with  being  shot  instantly.  Recollect, 
always,  as  we  said  above,  these  are  political  pris- 
oners, against  whom  some  malicious  negro-wor- 
shipper has  created  a  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  but 
whose  name  is  kept  secret,  and  hence  there  can  be 
no  trial. 

The  prison  is  perfectly  alive  with  lice,  and  no 
chance  is  given  to  escape  the  living  vermin.  A 
dead  man,  one  of  the  prisoners,  was  the  other  day 
carried  out  to  the  dead  yard,  and  laid  there  over 
ni^ht,  and  when  visited  in  the  morning  by  other 
prisoners,  who  heard  there  was  a  dead  man  there, 
they  found  the  hair  on  his  head  stiff  with  lice  and 
nits — the  lice  creeping  into  his  eyes  in  great  num- 
bers, and,  as  he  lay  with  his  mouth  open,  the  lice 
were  thick  crawling  in  and  out  of  his  open  mouth. 

Not  long  since  two  of  the  prisoners  got  iuto  a 
scufiie  in  trying  their  strength,  and  finally  into  a 
fight,  as  was  supposed,  and  several  other  persona 
rushed  to  part  them,  when  the  guard  from  the 
lookout  above  fired  on  them,  killing  an  old  man  by 
the  name  of  Jones,  from  W^eslern  Virginia,  and  a 
ball  grazing  the  skull  of  another,  he  fell,  and  it  was 
supposed  at  first  he  was  killed  also ;  another  of 
the  balls  passed  through  a  board  at  the  head  of  a 
sick  man  in  the  hospital,  and  only  escaped  him  but 
a  few  inches.  Two  men. in  the  scuffle  were  not 
hurt. 

We  might  go  further,  but  God  knows,  this  is 
enough  for  once.  It  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood 
run  cold  think  of  it. 

Now,  if  any  one  doubts  this— if  the  authorities 
at  camp  or  at  the  State  House  doubt  it,  if  the  Leg- 
islature when  it  meets,  will  raise  a  committee,  we 
promise  to  name  the  witnesses  who,  if  sent  for, 
will,  under  oath,  prove  ail  this,  and  as  much  more, 
some  of  which  is  too  indecent  to  print  in  a  news- 
paper for  the  public  ear. 

We  do  not  bring  these  things  to  light  for  any 
other  purpose  than  an  act  of  humanity,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  fair  fame  of  Ohio,  and  to  direct  public 
attention  to  them  that  the  brutal  authorities  of  that 
camp  may  have  justice  done  them.  The  command- 
ant of  the  camp  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives.  He  will  no  doubt  ap- 
pear on  the  first  Monday  of  January  to  take  his 
seat.  Let  him  answer  to  his  peers- on  that  floor — 
let  him  answer  to  his  constituents  who  elected 
him — let  him  answer  to  the  whole  people  of  Ohio, 
if  he  dare,  whether  these  things  are  so  or  not. 
Heaven  be  blessed  if  any  modification  can  be  put 
upon  these  transactions — any  excuse  of  the  most 
trivial  nature,  by  which  the  fame  of  Ohio  may  be 
vindicated  from  the  crime  and  stigma  which  other- 
wise must  go  down  to  all  time  upon  the  pages  of 
our  history.        *        *         *        4        *        * 

The  officers  in  charge  of  prisoners,  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  making  a  speculation  out  of  them  at  the 
same  time,  as  some  of  the  prisoners  were  among 
the  wealthiest  men  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  some,  we  believe,  all  the  way  from  Ten- 
nessee. The  plan  was  arranged  and  carried  out  in 
this  wise : 

A  man  was  put  up  on  the  parapet  on  guiird  fat 
night)  where  he  could  hold  conversationVith  the 
prisoners.  He  would  agree  with  them  that  for  a 
certain  consideration  in  money  he  would  6x  a  plan 
for  their  escape.  As  they  all  wanted  to  get  out  of 
1  such  a  place  as  speedily  as  possible,  some  of  whom 
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had  been  there  for  a  year  and  uo  prospect  for  a 
trical  or  release,  the  prisoners  bit  at  the  offer  ;  and 
ft  certain  hour  the  next  night  was  fixed  on  for  their 
exit.  One  of  the  prisoners  gave  the  guard  twenty- 
dollars  and  a  gold  watch  ;  what  others  gave  we 
never  learned.  At  the  time  fixed  an  outer  plank 
was  pryed  off,  and  the  night  being  very  dark,  they 
commouced  issuing  from  the  prison.  But  before 
they  had  got  many  yards  they  heard  a  command 
given  ;  and  instantly  sprang  up  before  them  from 
the  grass  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  click,  click,  went 
the  rifle  locks,  and  they  were,  all  who  got  outside, 
brought  up  standing  at  the  point  of  bayonets  and 
cocked  rifles  and  hustled  back  to  prison  ! 

The  men  who  entered  into  the  arrangement,  and 
paid  their  money  and  gold  watch,  were  punished 
by  forty-eight  hours  in  the  dungeon,  and  the 
money  and  watch  never  returned  I  Not  even 
when  they  were  discharged,  which  most  of  them 
were,  because  there  were  no  charges  against  them, 

[From  the  Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Oct  31,  1862.] 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS. 

In  the  Government  post-ofiice  building  in  this 
city  seventeen  persons  are  confined  for  alleged  poli- 
tical offences.  They  were  arrested  upon  aflldavits 
made  in  some,  if  not  all  the  cases,  by  partisan  and 
personal  enemies,  upon  which  they  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty  witliout  any  means  of  redress  ;  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  disproving  the  charges  made 
against  them  through  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country,  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  which  should  be  held  sacred.  If  guilty  of 
any  oritne  against  the  Government  these  persons 
should  be  punished.  If  they  have  violated  the  law 
they  should  suffer  the  penalty  therefor.  But  it  is 
palpably  unjust  that  citizens  should  be  taken  from 
their  homes  and  business  and  incarcerated  in  a 
prison  for  weeks  and  months  for  alleged  political 
offences,  and  denied  the  privileges  granted  the 
meanest  criminals  in  the  land.  Three  of  the 
prisoners  have  very  comfortable  quarters,  but 
fourteen  are  confined  in  cells  built  for  criminals. 
In  one  cell,  a  small  room,  nine  are  confined,  and 
in  a  still  smaller  one  are  five.  Neither  of  them 
have  side  windows,  but  light  and  air  comes  through 
a  skylight  in  the  roof.  Here  they  eat,  sleep  and 
live,  shut  out  from  the  world,  and  only  permitted  to 
pee  the  liglit  of  heaven  through  the  small  opening 
in  the  roof.  Under  no  circumstances  are  they  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  cells,  and  before  the  iron 
grated  door  of  their  prison  house,  securely  fosten- 
ed,  armed  sentries,  day  and  night,  watch  them. 
One  prisoner,  w!io  came  here  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  for  some  days  was  insane  through  the  «ffects 
of  his  confinement.  Who  two  years  ago  would 
have  anticipated  that  such  arrests  would  have  been 
made?  Wiio  would  have  thought  two  years  aeo 
that  the  President  would  have  brought  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  under  martial  law,  to 
be  administered  at  his  own  discretion,  and  that  in 
our  magnificent  Post-office  building,  in  a  State  loyal 
to  the  Government  and  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  civil  law  has  never  been  obstructed, 
seventeen  of  its  citizens  would  be  confined,  de- 
prived of  all  their  civil  rights  ? 

[From  the  New  York  World,  Sept.,  1862.] 
THE  PROVOST-MARSHAL  AND  CELL  NO.  4. 

We  rather  tire  of  Secretary  Stautnn  and  Fort  La 
Fayette  ; — will  our  readers  excuse  us  if  we  put  them 


off  this  morning  with  Provost-Marshal  Kennedy 
and  Cell  No.  4  ?  A  glimpse  of  these  remarkable 
objects  is  offered  in  another  column.  They  are  not 
an  agreeable  picture,  we  admit.  And  yet  there 
can  be  no  understanding  of  the  full  depths  of  the 
infamy  to  which  our  good  cause  has  been  sunk  bjr 
official  folly  and  wickedness,  if  we  leave  the  Pro- 
vost-Marshal and  his  methods  out  of  view. 

Now  it  is  generally  imagined  that  torture  was 
done  away  with,  among  the  English-speaking  race, 
a  good  many  hundred  years  ago,  even  in  the  case  of 
convicted  offenders.  The  common  law  discouraged 
it;  positive  statutes  prohibited  it.  The  tenth  a»- 
ticle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  under  the  Restoration, 
provided  against  "  cruel  or  unusual  punishments." 
The  coronation  oath  imposes  it  as  an  everlasting 
obligation  upon  Ensrlish  sovereigns  to  execute  jus- 
tice with  mercy.  Inquisitorial  torture,  inflicted 
before  the  guilt  is  established,  has  been  even  more 
opposed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit.  It  has  been 
treated  almost  from  time  immemorial  as  an  utterly 
barbarous  and  unconscionable  resort.  Even  the 
old  Roman  pagans  had  enough  of  the  same  spirit 
to  confine  the  criminal  quaestion,  as  it  was  emphati- 
cally styled,  to  slaves  ;  and  as  long  as  the  famtesk 
remembrance  of  the  national  diu-nity  was  kept 
alive,  they  would  never  consent  to  violate  tfie 
sacred  person  of  a  citizen,  till  they  possessed  tlie 
clearest  evidence  of  his  guilt.  Bui  American  citi- 
zenship, in  these  days,  has  no  immunities.  There 
is  no  ignominy  to  which,  in  the.-«e  parts  at  least,  it 
is  not  exposed.  We  are  simply  indeVjted  to  the 
sovereign  grace  of  the  Provo'st-Marshal  if  we 
breathe' this  upper  air  at  all.  "  In  the  palace  lives 
a  man  who  can  cut  my  head  off,"  said  Quenay, 
describing  the  guarantees  of  Louis  Fifteenth's 
rnonarchy.  At  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Broome  Streets 
sits  a  man  wTio  can  put  us  in  Number  Four,  sums  op 
our  own  condition. 

Provost-Marshal  Kennedy,  some  fine  summer 
morning,  sends  his  detective  commanding  you  to 
repair  to  hisj)resenee.  Useless  to  question.  Your 
business  is  to  go.  You  accompany  the  officer. 
Ushered  in,  you  find  yourself  called  to  account  for 
some  thoughtless  word  or  act  that  may  or  may  not 
have  come  from  you.  Be  careful  how  you  bear 
yourself.  Answer  promptly  and  humbly.  Don't 
let  any  of  your  father's  bloo'd  in  your  veins  ruffle 
you.  Though  you  are  not  wont' to  be  catechised 
in  this  curt,  imperious  style,  you  must  forget  all 
that.  This  is  a  rrovost-Marshal,  remember.  Try 
to  be  meek.  Study  to  please.  Help  him  to  mag- 
nify his  office.  Perhaps  he  will  be  good  to  you, 
and,  when  he  has  finished,  graciously  bow  you  off 
to  a  room  t'hat  a  Christian  man  can  manage  to  live 
in  for  a  f&w  days  and  nights.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  chafe  under  his  questionings,  or  in  any 
wise  fail  in  deference,  or  if  you  do  not  confess  up 
to  his  expected  mark,  he  will  probably  make  short 
work  of  you.  You  are  booked  for  Number  Four. 
You  need  not  expostulate-  "  That 's  all.  Sir."  A 
wave  of  the  hand ;  a  word  to  the  officer ;  and  there 
you  are,  a  subterranean. 

Well,  the  iron  door  closes  upon  you.  Now  grope. 
You  ean't  go  foul.  Three  feet  by  six  is  all  the 
measure.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  furni- 
ture. A  plank  bhelf  for  a  pallet,  a  pine  block  for  a 
a  pillow,  a  dipper  and  a  water  waste — that  is  the 
sum  total.  Are  you  alone  ?  You  are  in  luck.  You 
should  know  that  there  have  been  as  many  as 
three  men  of  your  size — and  you  know  you  ara 
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several  sizes  larger  than  the  Provost — accommoda- 
ted here  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  sitting  on 
the  plank,  and  the  third  face  downward  on  the 
floor.  Now  you  have  a  chance  to  reflect  upon  the 
glorious  bles.singd  of  constitutional  government 
and  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Provost-Mar- 
shals. No  you  haven't.  Oh  horrors  !  Tlie  swarms 
are  upon  you.  Your  flesh  quivers.  Your  blood 
burns  with  poison.  You  are  driven  half  mad  with 
agony.  You  faint  with  heat.  You  gasp  for  air. 
Ah ;  you  begin  to  understand  now  what  meant 
that  last  vindictive  look.  You  are  getting  a  glim- 
mer of  what  it  costs  to  cross  the  humor  of  a  Pro- 
vost-Marshal. No  danger  now  but  that  you  will 
please  him.  To  go  from  that  den  you  would  creep 
to  his  very  feet.  .But  be  not  impatient.  Endure 
as  you  can.  There  will  be  no  hurry  to  release 
you.  You  have  not  only  to  learn  your  lesson,  but 
you  have  a  little  penalty  to  pay  for  your  contumacy. 
Men  no  worse  than  you  have  been  kept  here  for 
hours,  nay  daj-s.  Provost-Marshals  are  not  so 
easily  propitiated. 

We  may  talk  as  we  please  of  the  thumb-screws, 
jack  boots,  wheels,  racks,  pinchers,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  mediceval  persecution — they  were 
all  an  infinitely  more  respectable  means  of  propa- 
gating the  true  faith  than  this  unutterable  abomi- 
nation which  is  used  against  political  heretics,  or 
those  suspected  to  be  such,  in  this  so  called  land  of 
freedom.  Torquemada  tortured,  but  he  did  it 
in  a  clean,  gentlemanly  way.  He  was  content 
•with  ingenious  applications  of  wood,  and  iron,  and 
fire,  and  water.  Fanatic  as  he  was,  he  never  de- 
graded his  cause  by  making  loathsome  vermin  the 
ministers  of  its  venfreance.  Ithasbeen  reserved 
for  Provost-Marshal  Kennedy  to  bring  into  requi- 
sition this  new  sort  oi peine  forte  et  dure — the  old 
anguish  made  all  the  more  intolerable  by  an  over- 
powering disgust. 

In  the  name  of  American  civilization,  we  protest 
against  it.  It  calls  for  the  execration,  we  will  not 
eay  of  every  loyal  but  of  every  decent  man.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  we  should  be  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  an  officer  unknown  to  the  laws, 
however  discreetly  that  will  might  be  exercised  ; 
bad  enough,  at  best,  that  we  are  hourly  exposed 
to  summary  arrests,  and  commitments,  and  im- 
prisonments, without  bail,  without  trial,  and  even 
without  offence  : — but  when  it  comes  to  this,  that 
American  manhood  is  made  the  prey  of  the  vilest 
of  creeping  things,  deliberately  and  expressly  for 
inquisitorial  purposes,  it  is  adding  to  tlie  lowest 
deep  of  ignominy  a  yet  lower  deep,  which  we  are 
worse  than  slaves  if  we  endure.  Consent  to  such 
treatment  forfeits  not  only  our  claims  as  freemen, 
but  our  titles  as  men. 

ANOTHER    ACCOUNT   OF    CELL    NUMBER 

FOUR. 

[From  the  World,  September  12th,  1863.] 

BEFUSIXQ  TO  GIVE  A  NAME. 

Upon  another  occasion  an  individual  was  brought 
in  for  refusing  to  give  his  name  to  an  enrolling 
officer. 

Provost-Marshal — "What  is  your  name,  sir?" 

Unknown — "  Well,  I  declined  to  give  my  name 
there,  and  I  think  I  shall  here." 

Provost-Marshal — "  Oh,  you  think  so.  Now 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.  I  think  you'll  give  it 
before  you've  been  here  a  great  while. 

He  sprung  the  bell  again. 


"  Here  is  a  man  who  won't  give  his  name.  Take 
him  down  and  give  him  number  four.  He  will 
probably  give  his  name  before  many  hours." 

The  young  man,  who  was  not  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  seemed  like  a  person  hardly  com- 
pos. He  was  pale-faced,  and  gaunt-looking, 
was  seedily  dressed,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
having  just  come  oflf  a  night's  debauch.  He  waa 
taken  down  to  the  detective  office,  again  interro- 
gated, and  again  declined  to  give  his  name. 

"  Give  him  number  four,"  said  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  he  was  at  once  seized  and  hurried  off 
to  the  fated  locality. 

NUMBER  FOUR. 

Horror  of  horrors.  Possibly  no  place  since  the 
black  hole  of  Calcutta  or  the  prison  hulks  of  the 
Revolution  could  compete  with  cell  number  four 
at  police  headquarters. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  provost-marshal  it  be- 
came part  and  parcel  of  the  machinery  of  the  of- 
fice, and  was  used  as  occasion  called  to  hold  fast 
the  worst  class  of  the  prisoners  arrested,  or  such 
as  were  considered  the  most  flagrant  cases. 

Passing  through  the  outer  room  of  the  detect- 
ive office  in  the  basement,  you  come  into  the  sit- 
ting room — a  close,  badly  ventilated  chamber — the 
larger  half  of  which  is  underground.  Midway  in 
the  room  at  the  right  is  a  small  half  glass  door  cut 
in  a  partition,  through  which  you  enter  wpon  a 
narrow  corridor  facing  four  small  cells.  These 
are  numbered,  beginning  at  the  south  end,  one, 
two,  three,  four,  the  latter  being  at  the  extreme 
ritrht  as  you  enter  the  corridor,  which  is  scarcely 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man. 

The  sides  of  cell  number  four  are  ceiled  up  with 
boards  to  the  top.  It  is  about  three  feet  wide  by 
six  in  depth.  A  stationary  board  fifteen  inches 
wide  is  put  up  on  the  right  hand  for  a  sleeping 
pallet,  and  a  three-cornered  pine  block,  fastened 
at  one  end  of  the  board,  serves  as  a  pillow — there 
being  neither  bed  clothes,  mattress  or  straw.  A 
water  waste  and  dipper  in  one  corner  completes 
the  furniture  of  the  cell.  The  sides  of  the  place 
are  thickly  coated  with  whitewash  in  the  vain  ef- 
fort to  purify  it.  The  door  is  composed  of  iron 
bars  about  one  inch  in  width,  and  a  qitarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  arranged  crosswise,  so  as  to  in- 
tersect each  other  at  every  two  and  a  half  inches. 
At  the  top  is  a  small  aperture  eight  inches 
square. 

The  entire  place  swarms  with  vermin.  In  dog- 
days,  when  the  cell  door  was  shut,  and  the  door 
and  windows  leading  to  the  outer  apartment  were 
closed,  theatmosphere  was  stifling  in  its  character, 
while  the  vermin  ran  riot  over  the  unfortunate 
victims,  who  could  neither  lie  down  nor  sit  down 
from  very  agony,  sometimes  imploring  in  heaven's 
name  to  be  let  out,  if  only  for  a  few  moments.  In 
the  hottest  weather  of  the  season  three  persons 
have  been  confined  in  this  cell  at  once,  two  of  them 
sitting  on  the  board  and  the  third  lying  at  full 
length  on  his  face  upon  the  floor,  and  all  eviden- 
cing untold'horror  and  misery. 

Sergeant '  Young  has  often  given  directions  to 
have  the  prisoners  taken  out  at  night,  and  allowed 
them  to  lie  around  on  the  floor  of" the  outer  room. 

HOW  THE  UNKNOWN   FARED. 

The  individual  above  alluded  who  would  not 
give  his  name,  was- put  in  No.  4.    The  door  of  the 
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f  cell  was  shut  and  bolted  and  the  outer  door  was 
\  dosed  also,  although  it  was  one  of  the  hottest  days 
'  of  the  season.  In  fifteen  minutes  his  cries  were 
i  keard,  the  door  opened  and  he  was  found  in  a 
profuse  perspiration  with  the  vermin  crawling 
over  and  tormenting  him. 

"For  God's  sake  let  me  out  of  this,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  will  do  anything  you  want." 

The  man  or  beast  that  Number  4  cannot  tame  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  injurious  torture. 
,  Every  delinquent  who  is  alluded  to  as  an  atrocious 
villain,  is  wished  no  worse  fate  than  incarceration 
within  its  walls.  "  Number  4"  is  a  by-word  among 
the  officers  and  frequenters  of  headquarters,  and 
is  promised  as  a  sort  of  bugbear  to  such  inmates 
of  the  detective  office  as  behave  themselves  unruly. 
One  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  arrested 
for  some  criminal  offence,  upon  reading  an  account 
in  the  paper  of  a  Kebel  victory,  laid  the  paper 
down  as  if  in  disgust,  and  remarked,  "  That  s  the 
way  with  our  boys,  just  prick  'em  and  they  run." 
The  words  were  reportea  up  stairs  and  the  order 
came  down. 

*'  Place  him  in  number  four.   He  will  be  pricked 
where  he  can't  run." 

The  history  of  this  awful  receptacle  for  prison- 
ers can  never  probably  be  fully  told;  and  we 
have  only  briefly  sketched  it  to  show  some  por- 
tion of  the  machinery  used  in  conducting  the  ba- 
ainess  of  the  provost-marshal's  office. 
From  the  Rochester  Union.  - 
AX  ARBITRARY  ARREST. 
On  Thursday  last,  a  citizen  of  Canandaigua 
wa3  riding  from  this  city  home  in  the  cars,  when 
he  engaged  in  a  poUtical  discussion.  Being  a 
Democrat,  and  disapproving  of  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Adminis^fation  in  some  particulars,  he 
expressed  his  opinion  freely,  as  he  had  a  right  to 
do.  He  did  not  say  that  President  Lincoln  was  a 
traitor  and  deserved  hanging — he  did  not  want  to 
push  home  the  charge  of  treason  upon  the  Presi- 
dent— in  fact  his  language  in  expressing  his  views 
of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Administration  was 
not  personal  upon  the  President  or  calculated  to 
beget  disrespect  for  the  man — as  is  that  of  the 
radicals  toward  Governor  Seymour.  But  the  in- 
dignation of  two  men  wearing  shoulder  straps 
was  aroused.  They  had  heard  about  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  and  concluded  that 
they  had  a  right  to  arrest  a  citizen,  if  they  thought 
he  ought  to  be  arrested,  and  lock  him  up.  So 
they  took  the  gentleman  aforesaid  into  custody 
and  carried  him  to  Geneva.  He  made  no  resist- 
ance, and  when  he  reached  Geneva  was  ready  to 
be  locked  up  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  his  cap- 
tors might  think  proper.  He  presumed  that  they 
were  acting  under  Lincoln  law — which  has  dis- 
placed all  others — and  to  resist  would  be  rebel- 
lion and  tend  to  anarchy,  which,  as  a  loyal  Union 
man,  he  could  not  engage  in.  At  length  some- 
body advised  these  military  chaps  that  they  had 
been  too  fast  in  making  the  arrest,  and  might  get 
into  difficulty.  Thus  alarmed  them — as  it  -natur- 
ally would  men  who  had  taken  the  course  they 
had — and  they  sought  to  get  rid  of  their  prisoner. 
They  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  run  away,  but 


he  would  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  If  he  was 
a  prisoner  he  would  remain  so  till  legally  dig- 
charged.  He  would  not  go  home  a  fugitive'  from 
custody  or  by  stealth.  These  fellows,  finding  that 
their  prisoner  would  not  escape,  resolved  to  run 
away  from  him,  which  they  did.  They  went  with 
him  to  a  saloon  to  take  a  drink  before  taking  him 
to  the  guard  house  of  the  camp,  while  he  was  there 
they  skedaddled.  The  prisoner  made  diligent  in- 
quiry for  his  custodians,  and  remained  on  the  spot 
where  they  left  him  until  he  became  satisfied  that 
they  had  given  him  the  shp,  and  then  he  returned 
by  cars  to  Canandaigua. 

American  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York 
must  hear  the  Executive  of  this  great  State  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  and  threatened  with  death  by 
the  friends  of  the  National  Administration,  but  if 
a  friend  of  the  Governor,  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  only  a  year  ago,  vert- 
tures  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  poHcy 
and  some  of  the  acts  of  the  President,  he  is  lia- 
ble to  summary  arrest  and  punishment  without 
the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  or  the  habeas  corpus. 
Is  not  this  humiliating,  and  is  there  a  people  any- 
where but  in  this  country,  who  would  submit  to 
this  humiliation  ?  The  fact  that  our  people  will 
bear  such  indignities — such  oppression  and  injus- 
tice— proves  that  they  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  ought  to  make  every  man  contend  still 
more  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
Republican  form  of  government  imder  our  Con- 
stitution as  it  is. — Sept.  1863. 

THE  PRISONERS  AT  FORT  LAFAYETTE. 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF   NOX-IKTERCOURSE. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Burke,  the  efficient  com- 
mandant of  Forts  Hamilton  and  Lafayette, 
thoroughly  understands  his  duties  respecting  the 
strict  guardianship  of  the  rebels  and  traitors 
under  his  charge.  A  day  or  two  since  a  gentle- 
man of  this  city  went  down  to  Fort  Hamilton 
with  a  note  from  an  official  source,  asking  the 
Colonel  "  if  his  duties  would  permit "  to  allow 

the  bearer  to  visit  Mr.  ,  one  of  the  most 

distinguished  guests  of  the  nation  at  Fort  La- 
fayette. 

The  Colonel  knew  his  visitor  to  be  as  loyal  aa 
need  be,  read  the  note,  and  then  said : 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  would  give  twenty  dollars  to 

see  Mr. myself.   He  was  formerly  an  old  and 

esteemed  friend  of  mine,  and  I  should  be  delighted 
to  pass  an  hour  with  him ;  but  my  official  posi- 
tion and  my  orders  forbid  such  an  interview. 
The  only  communication  I  have  had  with  him 
has  been  through  one  of  ray  officers.  Only  yes- 
terday his  Bister  came  here  with  a  priest  and 
begged  permission  to  see  him.  The  family  is 
Catholic,  and  I  am  a  Catholic  myself,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  refuse  their  appHcation.  iVo  one,  ex- 
cept the  proper  officer  in  charge,  can  have  any 
intercourse  with  my  prisoners. 

Just  then  the  mail  from  the  city  was  brought 
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into  Colonel  Burke's  oflBce.  There  were  twenty 
or  thirty  letters  addressed  to  the  prisoners. 
Colonel  Burke  looked  them  over  and  picked  out 

one.     "  There    is  a  letter  for  Mr. ,  and   I 

know  the  hand  which  addresses  it ;  the  letter  is 
from  his  sister,  but  I  cannot  send  it  in  to  him.  As 
you  know  the  family,  you  may  open  and  read  it. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to ;  as  I  open  all  letters  which 
come  to  or  from  the  prisoners.  Their  family  letters 
I  glance  at,  and  if  there  is  anything  important  to 
communicate,  the  purport  of  the  letter  is  sent  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  My  orders 
with  regard  to  the  prisoners  are  very  strict,  and 
I  obey  them." 

"  May  I  leave  my  card  for  Mr. ?"  said  the 

visitor.     "  Certainly,  you  may  write  him  a  note, 
if  you  wish.     The  visitor  wrote  a  note,  merely 
stating  that  he  had    called,   &c.,   and  Colonel 
,  Burke  sent  it  by  a  sergeant. 

*'  It  must  be  very  much  like  state  prison  over 
there."  "Oh,  no,"  said  the  Colonel,  "the  pris- 
oners have  nothing  to  do,  plenty  to  eat, 
plenty  of  air  and  exercise.  They  have  the 
run  of  the  fort  at  proper  hours.  Do  you 
see  that  man  leaning  against  the  doorway  ?" 
"Yes."     "Well,  let  me  get  the  glass,  I  think 

that    is  Mr. ."      He  looked,   handed  the 

glass  to  the  visitor,  and  it  was  Mr. .     The 

visitor  returned  to  the  city,  with  the  following 
consolation  from  the  Colonel :     "  Well,  you  came 

down  to  see  Mr. and  you  have  seen  him." 

And  the  Colonel  bade  his  visitor  a  courteous 
farewell. — Evening  Post,  September,  1861. 

A  GOOD  DEAL  DEPENDS  ON  YOUR 
COLOR. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  few  days 
ago,  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  a  Democrat, 
offered  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  Dr.  John 
Lane  and  Mr.  Meredith  {while  men)  citizens  of 
Delaware,  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
what  charges  were  made  against  them,  and  all 
the  papers  relating  to  their  arrest,  &c. 

This  resolution  was  "laid  ovek,"  which  means 

it  was  REJECTED. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  Republican,  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to  furnish  the 
Senate  with  any  information  which  he  might 
possess  with  reference  to  the  sale  into  slavery  of 
freemen  {black  men)  captured  or  seized  by  the 
rebel  forces,  and  state  what  steps  have  been  taken 
to  redress  this  outrage  on  human  rights.  This 
resolution  was  adopted. — Dec.  16,  1862,  Hart- 
ford Times. 

LIVING  IN  FORT  LAFAYETTE. 

Rats  are  abundant  in  Fort  Lafayette.  It  is 
stated  that  as  the  unfortunate  prisoners  lie  in 
their  uncomfortable  cribs,  at  night,  they  are  lit- 
erally covered  with  the  disgusting  vermin.     One 


case  is  reported,  in  which  the  unhappy  occupant 
of  one  of  the  cells  was  aroused  by  a  nightmare, 
to  find  six  of  them  revelling  upon  his  breast,  and 
of  another  who  felt  something  nibbling  at  hia 
pedal  extremities,  and,  immediately  kicking  a 
rat  was  thrown  to  the  ceiling,  and  fell  with  a 
thud  to  the  floor.  This  is  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  a  paternal  government  upon 
those  who  incur  its  suspicion  or  the  enmity  of  its 
subordinates,  not  a  single  prisoner  of  that  for- 
tress has  been  confronted  by  his  accuser,  or  tried 
by  his  peers.  Many  have  languished  there  al 
most  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. — Bostor 
Courier. 

The  President  and  Liberty. — The  Evening  Pt>ti 
favors  the  country  with  the  following  astounding 
piece  of  intelligence,  which  the  "  order "  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  this  day  published,  partially  confirms : 

"  The  President  is  fully  convinced  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  is  overwhelmingly  against  anything 
savoring  of  tyranny  or  of  a  military  despotism." 

Is  he,  indeed !  After  eighty  years  of  American 
liberty  and  independence,  a  lawyer  from  Illinois, 
elevated  to  the  chair  of  Washington,  has  actually 
learned  that  "  the  sense  of  the  country  "  favors 
freedom,  and  is  not  altogether  indifferent  to  justice 
and  the  laws !  Had  an  enemy  put  this  scorn  upon 
us  it  had  been  easier  to  bear.  But  that  an  Ameri- 
can journal  should  thus,  in  the  language  of  a  court 
flunkey,  record  the  shame  of  the  land,  is  almost  too 
much  for  mortal  patience. 

Quite  too  much  for  mortal  patience,  a  trial  be- 
yond all  imagined  for  Job,  is  the  same  journal's  ex- 
planation of  the  process  through  wtiich  this  light 
has  reached  the  presidential  mind : 

"Some  of  the  arrests  made  have  been  unneces- 
sary and  unjust,  and  the  Administration  has  suffered 
for  its  mistakes." 

The  "  Administration  has  suffered,"  mark  you — 
not  the  American  citizens  "  unnecessarily  and  un- 
justly arrested ;"  not  American  liberty  indecently 
outraged ;  not  the  American  name  made  a  laughing 
stock  and  scandal  of  the  world,  but  the  "Adminis- 
tration !"  The  temporary  servants  of  the  people 
have  been  made  to  tremble  for  their  wages ;  the 
intriguers  of  party  for  the  success  of  their  schemes. 

Can  the  force  of  bland  unconscious  baseness 
further  go^.— World,  Nov.  24, 1862. 


The  growth  of  this  monstrous  system  of  de& 
potic  power  in  America  has  astonished  the  world 
To  the  disgrace  of  the  American  name,  Mr. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  boasted  to  a  foreign 
minister,  an  Englishman,  that  he  had  but  to  touch 
his  little  bell  and  arrest  a  man  in  any  part  of 
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'  America.  This  boast,  from  an  American  to  an 
Englishman,  will  live  in  history  as  an  evidence 
of  the  debasement  to  which  radicalism  can  bring 
a  people  once  proud  and  strong  in  throwing  off  a 
British  yoke  to  establish  free  institutions. 

We  have  given  the  faintest  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  despotism  in  America.  The  particulars 
of  hundreds  of  cases  might  be  given,  showing  the 
atrocity  of  the  whole  system,  men  were  often 
called  from  their  beds  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
to  the  front  door,  dragged  into  carriages,  and 
taken  away,  without  being  allowed  to  communi- 
cate with  wife  or  children,  leaving  their  families 
in  total  ignorance  of  their  fate. 

During  all  these  years  the  courts  were  open, 
and  justice  might  have  been  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible excuse  for  substituting  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  arm  of  the  law.  However  guilty  a 
man  was,  he  could  and  should  have  been  dealt 
with  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
his  land.  The  fact  that  of  these  thousands  of 
men  seized  and  imprisoned,  no  one  was  ever  in- 
dicted, no  one  ever  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him,  no  one  ever  tried  by  a  jury,  this 
fact  abundantly  shows  the  innocence  of  the  suf- 
fers, and  the  gross  violence  done  the  Constitntion 
by  one  who  had  sworn  to  support  it.  But  lest  our 
opinion  be  called  partisan,  we  quote  the  letter  of 
a  distinguished  jurist  of  New  York,  a  Republican 
in  politics,  with  which  we  conclude  this  tract : 

LETTER  OF  A  REPUBLICAN  JUDGE. 

LETTER    FROM    JUDGE     GOULD,    OF    NEW     YORK. 

The  letter  following  sufficiently  explains  itself. 
It  was  sent  to  the  President  two  days  after  its 
date  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  afforded  the  first  op- 

f)ortunity  that  could  be  relied  on  to  insure  the  de- 
ivery  to  the  President  in  person,  and  it  was  so 
delivered.  It  was  read,  and  a  verbal  reply  that 
the  case  would  bo  investigated  was  given.  But  no 
pretence  was  made  that  the  cause  for  the  arrest 
was  not  correctly  stated  in  my  letter. 

Thougli  the  claim  to  "  investigate  "  by  means 
of  an  arbitrary  arrest,  personal  duress,  and  what- 
ever secret  appliances  a  Cabinet  inquisition  might 
see  fit  to  resort  to,  was  reasserting  the  right  so  to 
arrest  for  such  causes,  and  thus  was  a  claim  as  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  all  law,  as  would  have  been 
the  similar  arrest  of  a  man  who  (in  New  York) 
had  picked  the  Secretary's  pocket,  still  steps  were 
taken  to  present  the  case  again  to  the  President 
and  the   Secretary,   through  their  personal  and 

Eolitical  friends  (and  they  in  high  position),  in  the 
ope  of  obtaining  redress  without  publicity. 
But  as  up  to    this    time    (after  nearly  three 
weeks)  nothmg  has  resulted,  except  an  infamous- 


ly rigorous  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Tracy,  forbear- 
ance has  reached  its  limit.  It  is  highly  important 
that  the  people  should  thus  and  now  have  a  speci- 
fic statement,  showing  the  enormity  of  actual  op- 
ftression  exercised  in  this  case,  as  a  warning  to 
hem  and  to  the  Administration. 

Yours,  &c.,  GEO.  GOULD. 

Troy,  N.  Y»,  Deo.  m,  1862. 

JUDGE   GOULD   TO   MR.    LINCOLN. 

Nbw  York,  Nov.  Uth,  1862. 
To  his  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States  : 

Sm : — On  my  arrival  in  this  city,  from  my  resi- 
dence in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  I  find  that  a  cousin  of  mine, 
6.  Golden  Tracy,  a  broker  of  this  city,  has  been, 
first,  arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, to-day  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Wasiiington. 
The  newspapers  say— and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  by 
all  inquiries  of  authorities,  I  can  hear  nothing  dif- 
ferent—that 4he  cause  of  the  arrest  is  some  deal- 
ings he  had  had  in  contractors'  drafts  on  govern- 
ment officers  for  moneys  ;  and,  it  is  said,  some 
frauds  were  committed  in  or  by  the  drafts,  and  he 
is  charared  with  complicity  therewith. 

If  this  be  50,  it  is  a  crime  cognizable  by  the 
courts,  and  only  by  the  courts.  And  I  am  amazed 
at  the  fatuity  of  public  officers  who  can  take  no 
warning  from  the  distinctly  uttered  voice  of  a  free 
people. 

I  am,  and  always  hasre  been,  an  unwavering 
enemy  of  this  rebellion — (cursed  in  its  origin, 
most  accursed  in  its  progress)— and  a  supporter 
of  the  Administration.  I  am  a  judge  of  the  high- 
est court  of  this  State.  And  if  no  honest  voice 
has  yet  reached  the  ears  of  our  Government.  I  wish, 
to  say,  and  to  be  hoard  in  saying,  that  Star  Cham- 
ber process  and  Secretary's  warrants  are  danger- 
ous instruments  to  play  with,  and  that,  among  us, 
the  true,  staunch  supporters  of  the  Government, 
who  would  crush  treason  with  the  iron  heel,  but 
who  know  the  law,  are  compelled  to  hang  their 
heads  in  silence  at  the  mention  of  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  our  midst. 

Spies  are  hardly  cautioned  when  they  are  where 
they  can  do  infinite  harm ;  but  a  powerful  hand, 
and  an  oppressive  one,  is  laid  on  a  person  here, 
who  is  not  in  a  position  for  doing  mischief  if  he 
would,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  no  friends. 

In  this  respect,  I  thank  (rod,  there  has  been  a 
mistake.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  young  man,  of  not 
much  means  or  influence;  it  is  also  true  that  he 
has  a  young  wife  (married  not  long  since) ;  and  for 
no  assigned  cause,  and  for  no  assignable  cause  that 
those  in  power  dare  to  give  breath  to,  he  is  taken 
away  from  home,  without  giving  to  his  wife  an  in- 
stant's interview  or  a  chance  to  see  him.  Is  this 
country  the  France  of  a  century  ago  ? 

The  young  man  is  the  grandson  of  that  Uriah 
Tracy,  who  lived  and  died  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Connecticut,,  -nrh'o  was  the  first  man 
buried  in  the  Congressional  burying  ground  at 
Washington,  and  whose  ashes  are  insulted  by  this 
atrocious  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  in 
the  person  of  his  descendant. 

I  am  not  speaking  merely  my  own  opinion  of 
such  arrests.  I  know  the  opinions  and  the  feelings 
of  many  of  ray  brethren  of  the  bench.  And  if 
the  Government  is  desirous  of  so  proceeding  as  to 
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make  it  our  dnty  to  make  public  our  opinions,  they 
will  be  heard,  not  merely  in  the  -writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  in  open  declaration  to  the  world. 

Had  I  been  a  few  hours  earlier  made  aware  of 
this  case,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  a 
word ;  but  I  would  have  seen  that  the  process  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  was  bo  executed 
as  to  protect  is  citizens  accused  of  such  oftences 
from  arrest,  other  than  under  the  appropriate  pro- 
cess of  the  court. 

I  beg  again  to  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
this  kind  of  proceeding  has  gone  too  far  already, 
and,  that,  while  to  the  last  of  our  men  and  our 
means  we  are  ready  and  determined  to  sustain  the 
law  and  the  Government  in  enforcing  the  law 
over  this  whole  land  as  one  country,  we  are  also 


determined  to  be  judged  by  the  law,  and  not  by 
any  Secretary  or  any  one  who  is  not  commissioned 
for  that  purpose.  We  know  and  acknowledge  the 
rules  of  war,  where  the  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quires the  existence  of  martial  law.  But  we  know, 
also,  the  common  law  of  liberty,  and  the  broad, 
great  charter  of  the  Constitution. 

I  write  warmly,  zealously,  because  T  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  our  cherished  government's  taking  any 
course  to  injure  itself;  at  a  time,  too,  when  our 
only  hope  of  escaping  the  eternal  disgrace  and 
humiliation  of  letting  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
perish  in  our  hands,  is  to  sustain  this  government 
of  this  Union,  and  to  have  it  a  government  worth 
sustaining.    With  great  respect,  yours,  &c. 

GEOKGE  GOULD. 


SOLD  at  13  PARK  ROW,  and  at  all  Doiuocratic  Newspaper  Offices.  # 
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OPINIONS  OF  JAMES  GUTHRIE,  JOHN  VAN 
BUREN,  REVERDY  JOHNSON,  &,c. 


3-ENERAL  McCLELLAN'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  WAR  AND 
THE  COUNTRY. 


TIIK    rURKI30N  S    BAU    LKTTBR. 
irEADQCARTF.R-«,   AuMY  OF  TJIK  PoTOMAO, 

Cr.mpncRr  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  July  7,  1S62. 

Mr.  PitEsiDKNT:  You  have  been  fully  informed  t)int 

ife  n*bel  arjny  is  in  our  front,  ■vvitli  "tlic  purpose  of 

'cr^vlichnlnp  113  by  attuckin?  our  positions,  or  re- 

-   n  by  blockiidinsr  our  river  communicationf. 

hul   rerjard  our  condition  as  critical,  and  I 

!  .  desire, ^ii  view  of  possible  contiufrencies,  to 

f  btfuie  your  Excellency,  for  your  private  considera- 

>p,  my  ireneral  views  concerning  the  existing' state 

the  rebellion,  although  they  do  not  strictly  r-datii 

Jpc  situation  of  this  army,  or  strictly  come' within 

f(^  of  Tiiy  oflRoial  duties.     Thef*e  views  amount  to 

t'  '■  ^ns,'and  are  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind 

t.     Our  cnuse  mnst  never  bo  Hbundojied  ;  it 

.  i«e  of  free  instrtutioMS  and  self-government, 
le  Loiirtitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved; 
latever  may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure  or  blood. 
secc«>ion  is  8ucces>fu(,  other  dissolutions  are  clear- 
seen   in   the   future.     Let   neither  military 

.  fiolitieal  faction,  or  foreign  war,  shake  your 

iHirpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the 
/3  of  "the  United  State*  upon  the  people  of  every 
ito. 

rhe  time  has  oomo  when  the  government  miist  de- 
■mine  upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  coveriilgThc 
vole  gpauul  of  our  national  trouole.  The  rcsponsi- 
Hy  of  determining,  declaring,  an-l  supporting  such 
il  and  Tnilitary  policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole 
irso  of  national  aflfairs  in  resrard  to  liie. rebellion 
iftt  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  yon,  or  our 
we  will  bo  lost.  The  Constitution  gives  you  power 
fflcient  even  for  tiie  present  terrible  exigency, 
Fhis  rebellion  has  a-ssnmei  the  character  of  war ;  as 
ah  it  should  be  recrnrded  ;  and  it  should  he  con- 
'«ted  upon  the  hiehest  principles  known  to  Chris- 
n  oivilizalioni  It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to 
3  subjiiiration  of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any 
cut.     Il  should  not  be  at  ail  a  w^ir  upon  population, 

'i-t  armed  forces  and  politic.il  organizations. 

confiscation  of  property,  political  executions 
■  -  ns,  territorial  orcranizations  of  States,  or  fjrci- 
>  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a 
Milent.  In  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private  pr-'-per- 
»ntl  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  protected, 
bjeot  only  to  the  necessity  of  military  opemtions 
I  private- property  taken  for  military  use  should  be 
id  or  roceip'.ed  for;  pillage  and  waste  should  bo 
ated  as  high  crimes  ;  all  unnecessary  trespass  stern- 
prohibited,  and  uftetisive  demeanor  by  the  military 
yards  citizens  promptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests 
ould  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  whe"re  active 
■itilities  exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by  eftnctmeuts 
astitntlonally  made,  should'  be  neither  deraa:ided 
r  received.     Military  government  should  bo  con- 


fined to  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  pro- 
tection of  political  rights.  Militury  power  should  not 
bo  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  scrvitiule, 
either  by  supporting  or  impairin^r  the  autliority  of  the 
master,  except  for  suppressing  di-order,  as  iu  other 
oasp.s.  Slaves  contraband  uncler  the  act  of  Congresii, 
seeking  military  prolcction,  slmulj  receive  it.  The 
right  of  the  government  to  appropriate  permanently 
to  its  own  service,  claims  to  slave  labor,  should  bo  as- 
serted, and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  compensation 
ihcrefor  should  be  recocrnized. 

This  principle  might  be  extended,  upon  ground.s  of 
military  neccss  ty  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  within 
a  particular  State,  thus  working  matiuniiesion  in  such 
State;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virtrinia 
also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryhmd,  the  expediency 
of  such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conserva- 
tive, and  pervaded  by  the  influences  of  ChristianitY 
and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all 
truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel 
masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  l>c  luimbly 
hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  tiie  favor  of 
the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  condnct 
of  our  struggle  shall  be  made  known  and  approved, 
the  effort  to  obUiin  requisite  forces  >vil!  be  almost 
hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially 
upon  slavery,  ivill  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies. 

The  policy  of  the  srovern'mcnt  must  bcs  supported  by 
concentration  of  military  power.  The  national  forces, 
should  not  be  flisporsed  in  expeditions,  p>.-^ts  of  occu-, 
pation  and  numerous  armies,  but  should  be  mainly 
collected  into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies  thor- 
oughly defeated,  the  political  structure  which  they 
support  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  r 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  yoa 
may  tbrm,  you  will  require  a  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  ;  one  who  possesses  your  conHdeiice,  uuder^ 
stands, your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  excctito 
your  orders  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you  pro- 
posed. 1  do  not  ask  that  place  for  myself.  1  am 
willing  to  serve  you  in  dHch  position  as  you  niay  na-^ 
sizu  me>  and  I  will  do  sous  faithfully  aseveriBub- 
ordinate  served  superior. 

r  may  be  on  tbe  brink  of  eternity,  and  as  T  hope  for 
foreivoness  from  my  Maker,  I  "have  written  this 
letter  with  ainccrity  towards  yon  and  from  love  of  my 
country.  Very  rcspc"ctfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

6.  B    McClelxatt,. 
Major-General  Commanding, 


^  '^rrfji^o 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  JAMES  G-UTHRIE. 


ADDRESS     DELIVERED    AT    NEW    ALBANY, 

IND.,   SEPTEMBER   15— THE    MEANING   OF 

THE  CHICAGO  PLATFORM— PEACE  ON  THE 

BASIS  OF  THE  UNION. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  Indlana  :  Kentuclcy  bids  you 
God  speed  in  this  great  work  of  saving  the  nation. 
I  have  been  in  Chicago.  I  know  tlie  platform  tliere 
ndopttd  by  the  assembled  Democracy.  I  assisted  in 
making  it.  I  know  what  it  means.  It  means  peace. 
It  means  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Union  in  all  its  intcj^rity.  Wiio  would  give  up 
the  month  f)f  tlic  Mississippi  and  the  grave  of  Jackson 
for  a  peace  which  divided  this  Union  ?  Wiio  would 
give  up  tlie  glorious  Constitution  of  our  fathers  for 
B  peace  which  separates  this  great  Republic?  Not 
the  Democratic  and  conservative  masses  now  arrayed 
undertime  standard  of  that  hero-statesman,  George  B. 
McClelhm.  No,  fellow  citizens;  it  is  another  party 
whicii  would  thus  disrupt  this  nation  if  its  hideous 
dogmas  of  abolitionism  are  not  accepted  by  the  people 
of  the  South.  The  Chicago  platform,  and  the  letter  of 
flcceptince  of  MeClellan,  mean  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  every  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment, either  in  the  civil  or  military  department,  shall 
be  as  obedient  to  the  Constitution  as  the  humblest 
citizen  or  soldier.  It  is  a  peace  platform  on  the  basis 
of  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws.  Who 
dares  be  against  such  a  platform  ?  Who  dares  say  we 
shall  not  have  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Federal  Uinon  ?  If  the  South  is  against  sucli 
a  peace;  if  she  refuses  to  accept  tlie  offer  of  such  a 
peace  ;  if  a  frank,  earnest,  ancl  persistent  effort  to 
obtain  these  objects  should  fail,  then  the  responsi- 
bility for  ulterior  consequences  will  fall  upon  those 
who  remain  in  arras  against  the  Union.  But  the 
Union  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  Such  is  the 
construction  of  tliis  Chicago  platform,  as  given  by 
General  MoClellan,  the  nominee  of  the  convention. 
Such  is  the  construction  I  place  upon  it.  Such  is  the 
constructiuu  placed  upon  it  by  the  Democratic  and 
conservative  masses  of  the  country.  AVc  will  never 
give  up  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  for  Jeff.  Davis 
and  all  his  crew.  I  know  him.  well.  The  South  are 
for  peace.  Offer  them  peace  upon  this  basis,  and 
tbey  will  take  it — yes,  take  it  with  ioy,  and  return  to 
their  allegiance.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  majority  shall  rule.  .  It  is  not  for  one 
mnn  to  say  that  we  shall  or  that  we  shall  not  have 
peace.  Wiio  is  it  that  reverses  this  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  and  says  that  the  majority  shall  not 
rule?  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  party;  he  who  de- 
nied the  people  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  This  is  the  first  time  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected— the  first  time  since  he  violated 
the  Chicago  platform  of  1860— since  he  violated  the 
laws  of  Congress— since  he  violated  the  Constitution 
— that  the  Democratic  party  has  had  a  chance  to 
speak.  And  now  it  will  speak  until  it  saves  this  great 
republic— this  precious  Constitution.  It  will  spealt 
«t  the  ballot  bo.v,  the  great  and  sacred  forum  from 
which  every  American  citizen  may  speak  with  power. 
I  have  a  right,  as  a  Kentuckian,  to  speak  of  Jeff. 
Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  were  both  born 
in  Kentucky,  and  both  have  disgraced  that  nohle 
commonwealth,  and  her  principles  of  equal  rights 
arid  just  laws.  Both  of  them  take  men  ajrniilst  their 
wills  to  fight  their  battles.  Lincoln  is  doing  this  now 
— forcing  men  to  fight  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  ilot 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Union — sending  men  into 
your  houses  with  baryonets,  to  hold  in  awe  peacea- 
ble, loyal  citizens.  lie  has  to-day  scattered  throusrli- 
out  the  loyal  States  of  the  North  soldiers  enongii  to 
subjugate  Jeff".  Davis's  confederacy,  to  dominate  over 
a  free  people.  I  am  for  peace — for  a  peace  which  will 
c^vfe- us  back  the  old  Union  under  the  Constitution. 


I  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  1861, 
that  congress   I  was  f(?r  peace, .concession,  pnl 
newed  guarantees  to  all  the  States.     I  believed 
as  now,  that  the  great  waste  of  precious   blood  whiil 
has  taken  place  w  onld  not  restore  the  Union.     I  ask' 
that  the  seven  border  free  and  the  seven  border  sia 
States  might  propose  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
difficulties.  They  could  have  proposed  sucli  a  b.'.sis 
would  have  b.  en  a  full,  final,  honorable,  and  satisf; 
tory  settlement.     But  llie   radicals  in  that  Conirrc 
would_  not  consent  to  it.     Neither  the  abolitionists 
the  North,  nor  the  secessionists  of  the  South,  won 
consent  to  it.    They  would  have  notliing  but  hlor 
Well,  have  we  not  had  blood  to  the  heart's  content 
the  nation  ?     Even  the  preachers  have  preached  w; 
a.d  desolation,  and   blood;  the  temples  of  the  nic 
and  lowly  Jesus  have  been  made  th«  temples  frc 
which  war,  and  rapine,  and  blood  has  been  preach' 
'by   ministers  with   iiands   dripping  in   blood.      Ti 
must  be  ended.     We  will   hold  out  the  olive  bran 
like  a  great,  and  magnanimous,  and  powerful  peop 
We  will  oft'er  to  the  South  their  rights  in  tlie  Uni 
under   the   (Constitution.      We  will  guarantee  the 
rigrhts,  and  dispose  of  conflicting  and  vexatious  qii( 
tions,  so  tliat  never  again  will  the  tocsin  of  TV'ar 
sounded  which  shall    aitn    father   against  son,  a; 
brother  against  brother.     We  have  a  noble  leader 
inaugurate  this  work  of  the  regeneration  of  a  natif 
George  B.  MeClellan  is  a  young  man — butthirty-eig 
years  old  ;  but  he  is  a  good  man.     He  is  a  statesmt 
"an  able  general,  a  great  commander,  a  Christian  go 
tleman.    It  is  by  his  nobleness  of  heartthal  he  has  i 
tached  his  soldiers  to  him,  so  that  they  regard  hi 
as  a  father,  rather  than   as  an  austere   commandj 
He  is  the  soldiers'  friend.     Such  is  the  noble  McCl 
Ian,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Democratic  party.    ]; 
will,  no  doubt,  get  the  votes  of  the  soldiers  and 
honest  Democrats  and  conservatives  ;  but  he  will  r 
get  the  votes  of  the  shoddy  contractors  and  those  w 
are  making  mints  of  .money  off  of  the  adversities 
their  country.     I  need  not  tell  you  to-day,  my  fello; 
citizens,  how  we  have  suffered  In  Kentucky  under  tl 
iron  rule  of  this  weak,  vacillating,  and   tyrannic  A' 
ministration.     Our  desolated  fields — the  blood  of  o 
sons— the  destruction  of  our  property — the  almost  t 
tal  suspension  of  our  trade,  are  known  throughout  t 
land.    If  a  citizen   dures  to  utter  complaint  again 
this  wholesale  outrage  and   violation  ot  rights,  ]ia 
spotted  by  the  myrmidons  of  power,  and  is  incarcc 
nted  in  the  dungeons  of  the  felon.     What  agonies, tl 
told  the  people  of  Kentucky  have  suffered,  remaiiji 
be  told  Dy  the  future  historian,  w'hen    he  comes 
write  out  the  history  of  this  terrible  rebellion.    B' 
thi.s  tyrannic  policy  of  the  party  in    power  liaa  b«« 
reviewed  in  our  resolutions  at  Chicago.    We  will 
put  a  great  and  a  good   man   into  the  President 
chair,  ft;  mtm   who,  iiad   he  been  ■sustained  with  ill 
power   that   Grant   has   been  sustained,  would  Ua'i 
given  the  country  peace  two  years  ago,     There  isj; 
upheaving  of  the  masses,  and  I  believe  we  wouldj 
less  than  American  citizens  if  we  did  not  makeijl, 
effort  to   change   the   present  state   of  affairs,  \vk.^ 
country.     Tlie  ballot  box  is  the  great  weapon  of  j$J, 
American  people.    It  is  the  weapon  of  peace.    Tai 
Ipt  us  appeal  for  a  redress  of  grievances.     But  the  a«? 
might  come  when  the  elTort  may  be  made  to  stifle.tll 
voice  of  the  people  at  the  ballot  box.     Then  I  wjilrjii 
to-day  6.ay  wliat   the   people    should    do.     1    couMj. 
united  zeal  and  exertion  for  the  cause  of  the  couiHi' 
and  iHicrty.     All  the  people   must  work  to  the  saw 
end.     You  have  only  till  November  to  work.     Be  en 
nest,  tiicn,  and  zealous.    I  speak  to  you  thus,  bccuu^ 
I  believe-  that  upon  the  result  of  this  election  is  sm 
ponded  the  fate   of  the   American   republic.     Ever 
man  to  his  post — every  man  to  his  duty ;  then  all  wi 
be  well,  and  peace  and;  happiness  will   bo  again  r< 
sterAjd  to  the  country. 


a 


ON  JOHN  VAN  BUREN  FOR  McCLELLAN-HIS  LETTJER  TO 
THE  GREAT  MASS  MEETING  AT  ALBANY. 


3KNTLEMEN :  It  wiU  iiot  bc  in  my  power  to  lUtciid 

3  meeting  at  Albany  on  WcdneKday,  bat  1  hope  be- 

e  the  campaign  closes  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 

'  my  old  friends  at  the  capital.     Without  un- 

_r  to  dictjito  toothers,  1  had  marked  out  a 
...^  .vliioh  it  seemed  to  mo  the  part  of  patriotism 
inursue.  Wliilc  war  was  raging,  and  no  presideii- 
ilcimvuss  was  pendii.g,  I  endeavored  to  give  to  the 
;ad  of  tlic  Government,  a  cordial  Riid  luireserx  cd 
pport.  I  should  have  preferred  to  ronlinucftO  doing 
i  tlie  4th  ot  March,  wiieu  the  official  term  of  our 
lief  magistrate  closes.  But  the  rrcsidei.t  precludes 
ts  course  by  stepping  into  the  areua,  before  any  e»n- 
iJate  is  nominated  :igainst  him,  and  demanding, 
Poiigh  his  office-holders  and  friends,  a  re-elccuon. 
|!  does  tliis  against  the  protest  of  a  respectable  body 
fhis  former  supporter^,  wlio  present  for  the  offices 
[president  and  Vice-rresident  the  former  Kepubli- 
li  candidate  for  PresMent,  and  the  present  Kcpubli- 
|.l  Kttorriey-gcneral  of  this  State.  The  rcnrcsentu- 
rcs  of  the  Democnitio  party,  with  wise  forbearance, 
,d  deferred  the  nominntiou  of  candidates  until  tlie 
H  of  Jnlv,  sonic  two  moiilhs  later  than  the  usnal 
\fie,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  conservative 
m  of  other  parties,  had  again  postponed  the  com- 
Acementof  t,he  ci\nv:v?3  Until  the  end  of  August, 
A.^  leaving  bafdv-time  for  the  delegates  from  distant 
5[tes,  like  California  and  Oregon,  to  attend  the  con- 
^ntion  and  return  liome  to  participate  in  the  clec- 
*n.  Under  such  circumstances  the  name  of  General 
jeCKllui,  a  tried  and  able  sordier,  a  cultivated  and 
L.  .islied  gentlemdn,  und  a  thorough  piitriot, 
11     presented'  in    opposition    to    his    own 

iVir  the  ciiief  magistracy.  A  contest  thus 
u..  .  "jd  by  the  President,  and  deferrcl  till  the 
t"e~'  ;~vment  by  his  opponents,  is  now  before  us,  and 
i^  ■'  iportant  at  the  outset  to  bear  in  mind  how  it 

.  L     Althouirli   short  in  duration,  it  is  likely 

vere  bevond^all  previous  example.  The  enor- 
0..-  .,itronn£re  of  the  Government  will  be  used  witli- 
it  reserve  to^'perpctuftte  power  in  the  hands  that  now 
pld  it,  Atraincd'band  of  office-holders  constitute 
jl.. effective  political  organizatior.  Executive  con- 
taint  of  the  press^  the  mail,  and  the  tcleeraph,  puts 
le  me  ins  of  communication  to  a  Vast  extent  m  the 
ywcr  of  the  President.  Against  this  formidable 
;mibiiiation,  an  undiscplined  mass  of  men  is  to  con- 


tend. BHt  1  have  no  jipprehensions  as  to  the  result. 
Much  associalion  with  the  American  j>eople  and  hour- 
ly observation  of  their  inlellijrencc,  courage,  aii<l 
sagacity,  inspire  me  w  ith  entire  faith  »«  to  their  actiou 

Tiicy  will,  as  heretofore,  pour  forth  their  blyo-l  and 
treasure  without  btint  lo  put  down  the  rebellion. 
Tlicv  will  hold  up  the  hands  and  strengthen  the  hearts 
of  those  gallant  soldiers.  Grant,  Sherman,  Meade, 
Hancock,  tSmiih,  Blair,  Granger,  Thomas,  Pvosocrans, 
Sheridan,  Kilpatrick,  Stoneman,  Averill,  and  their 
associates;  and  tliose  enterprit<ing  sailors,  Farragut, 
Porter,  Win.-low,  Dupout,  Woiden,  Drayton,  and 
others.  They  will  thus,  I  trust,  overthrow  the  or- 
gunized  and  armed  resistance  of  the  rebel  States, 
despite  of  all  the  obstacles  to  success  that  have  been 
or  may  bc  interposed  ut  Washington.  But  the  dis- 
charge of  tho>e  sacred  •luties  will  not  interfere  with 
the  careful  and  intelligent  selection  of  a  new  chief . 
majiistrate,  who  w  not.  only  competent  to  make  war; 
but^able  to  make  peace. 

There  are  two  men  who  obviously  can  never  mnko 
n  peace  that  will  receive  the  satiction  of  the  American, 
people.  Tliev  are  Abraham  Lincoln  and  .Ictlerson 
Davis.  The  "former  has  declared  the  abolition  of 
slavery  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  proposition 
for  peace.  The  latter  avow*  that  the  confederate 
States  accept  no  alternative  but  independence  or  aiini- 
hilf.ti'^n.  With  the  former  wo  liave  to  deal  at 
this  election.  The  latter  must  be  left  to  the  fortunes 
of  war,  or  the  fate  that  the  rebel  States  have  in  store 
for  him.  But  unless  we  are  prepare.!  for  an  eternal 
war,  and  the  slaughter,  debt,  taxation  and  the  suspifn- 
siou  of  the  Constitutional  liberty  that  attend*  lU, 
Abraham  Lincoln  must  be  made  to  retire  on  the  4lh 
of  March  next,  and  a  President  must  be  chosen  ui  his 
stead  who  will  consent  to  peace  on  the  bivsis  ot  th.c 
Union  and  the  Constitution.  Such  a  man  is  Gcnen'J 
McClelhin,  and  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt  that 
the  loval  people  of  the  United  States,  will  c^di  h:m  to 
the  discharge  of  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  grave 
duties  that  belong  to  the  chief  m.igistracy.  The  over- 
throw of  Davis  and  his  associates  at  Pachmond,  wM 
soon  follow,  and  peace  once  more  sim'.e  on  our  dis- 
tracted country.^'         iTealy  yours,  -1 

Willowbrook,  Sept.  12,  1864. 


:1IE   SOUTHERN  LEADERS  WANT  LINCOLN   RE-ELECTED 

.-.,..  -      ,  «        .1  rrv- ir-^    ^,r.a     «-Iii»    rwtivo    >irni>f>li    1 


[FromtlieEichmond  Enquirer,  September  5th.] 

The   Dem6cratic  nominees    in    the    United  States 

r«   McClellan   for  President  and  Pendleton  for  \  icc- 

^csidcnt.       What    concern    have    the    people    ol 

Wse   Confederate  States   in  the    fate  of  these  can- 

lidatcs  at  the  approaching  election!      In  our  opm- 

on,   the   interest  and   hope  of  peace  is  not  greatly 

iv.uced     by    these    nominations.      From    Genera 

lun   our  people   can   have   bnt   little   hope  oj 

<,tl)er   than  a  recoHStrnction  peace.    ^*     * 

iiopc  do  his  antecedents  hold  out  that  shou  d 

..Dcourajie    our  .  people    to    believe    that    l^o.  would 

;-ickl  our  nutiona.ity  any  sooner  than  Mr.   Luuo.n  . 

11-    -     ns-     FAR    TlIK     MORE     ^ANOET.OCS     MAN     FOB     US ; 

■;.    policv    heen  persUUntlij  foll-ywed,    an>i    iUe 
uUicU.L  on  the  principles  of  cisUized  war/are, 
■\t  have  divided  our  people    and,  pfrhap^,    con^ 
■    our    libertiis.      With    consummate    abilities, 
irly   foresaw   that  em:mcinatiou   might   po:^si- 
biv   tree  the  neirrocs,   but   could  not  mute  tlie  ecc- 
:tioas-    that  confiscation  might  enrich   his   soliicrs, 
but  could  not  reconcile  our  people ;   hence,   with  an 
earnest  and  honest  love  for  the    Union,  he    avoided 
those  fat..>l  acts,  and  conducted   the  w.^r  for  the  res- 
toration of   tl\e  Union,  rather  than  the  destruction 


of  the  South.     His   policy  wa.s   the  olive  brand 
one  hand   and  the  sword  in  the   other,  to  conquer 
bv    power   and    conciliate   by    kin.lncss.      It    uys   a 
^st  dangerous  policy  f'rr  us;  for  if  the  <^"^l'^.2^ 
in^j  hand  of  Federal  Hndmss  hid  8,,ttened  the  rigor* 
of  war,   our  peovU   would  not  hare  Uen  mhjecttd  <o 
those  terrible  /ires  of  s^fering  hi/  which   Mr.   Ln,cMu 
has  hardened  every  heart  and  stcdcd  tvery  seuttmeut 
usainst  our  merciless  foes.     As  a  sincere  secei^siuiust, 
preferring  war  and  nationality  to  peace  and  the  Union, 
we  looked  upon  the  fact  of  a  dilference  between  Mr. 
Lincoln   and    General    McClellan  .as    to  the    proper 
policy  of  conducting   the   war,   as -rccuharly   tortn- 
Kate   for   our   Cause.     W^e    hailed   the   prodaniaVcn* 
of  emancipation  and  confiscation,   and  the   po.iCV  of 
rlunder  and   devastation   as  sure  pledges  of  ourul- 
imate    triumph;     they    were    ternblo    ordeals,    bu 
thev.   most    effeetuallv    eradicated    every    sentiment 
of  Union,  and  arousing  the  pnde  as  ^^e)^f  J^^he   in- 
tercBtofour  people,  inflamed   the  patriotL<m  of  the 
whole,    until    tliey    would    have    accepted   death    as 
preferable   to   ultimate  defeat.  .u^''    io 

Now  between  McClellan  and  Lncoln  there  wc 
manv  points  of  difFerence--thc  former  i«  *  n»»^  ^.^ 
talents,  of  infor.mation,  of  firmness  and  great  nuh- 


supple, 


U\ry  expericnco  nnd  ability— tlio  latter  is 
pliant,  eiisy  tool,  a  good  but  vuljrar  joker. 

\\  liile  McCiolIaii  liat«  tlie  iutercst  of  the  Union 
onlv  at  heart,  Mr.  Lincoln  iias  th^  fiinaticM]  object 
of  freeing  ne<rroi?8  for  liis  inspiration.  Between 
"my  plan,"  as  General  Grnnt  has  conducted  it, 
and  one  by  General  McClellan,  tliere  could  not 
jmve  been  the  same  success  that  lias  already  attended 
our  arms,  for  we  h>st  niore  men  fi(/Jitlng  the  eciencf-  cif 
McClelhin  on  the  Peninsvl.a  than-  we  have,  in-  repdling 
the  furious  but  ill-conducted  assaults  of  General  Grant. 
Thus,  -wiikthek  we  look  at  this  nomination  in  the 

LIGHT      of      PEAOK      0I{     WAR,     WK     PRKFER     LiNCOLN     TO 

McClkllan.  We  can  make  better  terms  of  peace  with 
an  anti-slu  eery  fanatic  than  with  an  earnest  Unionist. 
We  can  gain  more  military  snccess  in  a  war  conducted 
ou  "my  plan"  than  one  of  a  real  soldier  like  McClel- 
lan, and  sooner  destroy  tJie  resources  and  strength  of 
our  enemy  where  they  are  managed  and  manipulated 
by  the  light-fingered  gentry  of  Messrs.  Chn^e  nnd 
Fessenden,  than  when  husbanded  and  skilfully  con- 
trolled by  such  a  man  as  Gutlirie.  Our  best  hope  is 
from  the  honest  fanatics  of  the  UiHted  States,  men 
who  believe  in  their  hearts  that  slavery  is  the  "sr.m  of 
all  villanies,"  and  who  really  and  fjneercly  believe  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  separate  their  counti-v' from  this 
"relic  of  barbarism."  Such  men,  when  thev  find  tiiat 
their  people  are  tired  of  the  war,  will  end  it  by 
peace  that  sacrifices 
the  South  "go,"  prov 


sd  of  the  war,  will  end  h  bv  a  Vi*"  '^°[t'i^«^--^t '"^^P'^e-1  < 
territory  to  freedom,  and  wiU^le?  '^^^'<^'"  ',,^"'  ^^^  '^"^e"'  ^' 
rovided  she  carries  'slavery  with  !  '^J'l^^T^':^'^^  ='i 


differ  in  degree ;  they  both  hate  us  most  int6tiQ 
The  Chicago  platform  is  that  "  peace  may  be  restor 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Urdon  of  the  States"— ft 
is:  reconstrnction  of  the  Union  as  i  r  was— with -lH. 
cry  protected  by  nominal  laws,  but  warred  upoBrtai 
real  sentiment,  aggravated  and  embittered  bv  tii«« 
The  reconstructed  Union  of  the  Chicago' platM 
would  be  the  certain  destruction— first,  of  slavervMi 
next  of  slaveholders.  With  Lincoln  and  the'Uift 
more  platform,  we  of  the  Confederate  States  kiM 
where  we  are— outside  of  the  pale  of  mercy,  devolj 
to  ruin  and  destruction,  with  no  hope  save  iii-t 
justice  and  protection  of  God,  and  the  courajjc  ai 
manliness  of  our  soldiers  and'  people.-  '  With  swor 
and  muskets  and  caiinon  we  tight  Lincoln,  audi 
past  affords  no  reasons  of  apprehension  of  \he  futal 
But  in  the  rcconstKueted  Union  of  tJ^e.  Chicago  pt| 
form,  we  would  be  deprived  of  our  weapons  wit& 
being  reconciled  to  our  foes.  :    o- 

Tiierc  is  no  question  tliat  between  the  two  xt» 
General  McClcHan  enjoys  tar  more  of  the  resbect.'t 
the  people  of  these  states  than  Lincoln,  and  C 
Democratic  party  far  more  of  our  confidence  than  a 
Ecpublican,  and  \\va\,  if  vtconstr action  were  possible 
would  te  m<jre probable  under  ■  General  McCUllm  at 
the  Democracy  than  under  Lincoln  and  the  ReiruUican 
The  Northwest  inspires  one,  and  Kew  Lnglandfj 
■>r  England  imiib^cs  the  doj 
nd  the  tenets  of  her  fanid 


her.  These  men  bebeve  no  less  tliat  the  inst  powers  i  ff  ^^  "P'^"  }^'^  '"""^  ''*''^  peoplfi,  of  the  Northwes 
of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  ^l^ere  may  be  peace  and  separation,  but  tliere  ncv, 
governed,  than  "that  all  men  are  created  free  and  ,?"  be  union  and  harmony.  If  the  Korthwcstde.sin 
equal."  The  two  postulates  are  of  like  importance  to  i  [^^^'oration  of  the  pnion,  let  its  people  shake  o: 
an  abolitionist.  I  ^"®  bondage  of  ^ew  Lngland,  and  show  to  the  ivor. 

Both  the  Abolitionist  and  the  Democrat  is  our  ene-  !     •     '^■"'Ti  ^''V-^  tokration,^  and: fraternal  Undness  h 
my— the  one,  because  we  have  slaves,  tht?  other    be-  I  ''^f  «■  V*  ^'^«  ?^^-c«  of/anuticdl2}uritanism  and  seW.- 


cause  we  are  disunionLits.     Nor   does  tlieir   eymity 


j  ostracism. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  REVERDY  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland 


o"  Sabatoga  SpniNGS,  Rept.  16,  1864. 

Vi-Gextlbmb^:  Your  invitation  to  the  meeting  to-morrow, 
of  the  DemQcratic  and  conservative  organizations  of 
your  city  (just  received  in  this  place),  to  ratify  the  recent 
Chic.igo  nominations,  I  would  cheerfuljy  accept,  if  it  was 
in  hiy  power. 

In  the  early  davs  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  adminiBtration,  I  lost 
almost  all  hope  of  a  successful  termination  of  the  rebel- 
lion, whilst  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
this,  the  merest  hope,  is  now  wholly  extinguished.  His 
lalirmityof  purp.'se,  his  un8teadine83  in  any  po'icy,  his 
onco  expressed  dislike  to  radicaiism— his  subsequent 
adoption  of  its  v.or>t  features— his  ignorant  and  mis- 
chievous Interference  with  our  miHtarv  campaigns-- his 
aoporiitmeiit,  ofteffhErninst  adVice,  of  hi;^'h- militarv  offici-rs 
of  notorious  incompetency— his  frequent  and  nearly  fatal 
changes  ofcconmaiders,  his  abai.donhient  of  the,  before 
uniforna  practice  of  hi.s  predecessors  of  cabii  et  cor.sulta- 
tions,  his  permission  of  dishononng  disseiVsions  amon? 
Its  members,  displaying?  itself  coostantly,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, before  others,  and  often,  as  it  is  known,  in  his  pres- 
ence, in  personal  al.nse  of  each  other  ;  his  obstinate  ai  d 
reckles.s  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  his  political  friends 
vcommui.icaled  to  him  on  one  occasion  in  the  solemn  form' 
of  a  commutee,  representing,  as  he  was  aware,  nine- 
tenths,  if  not  every  frirnd  he  had  in  Congress  ;  and  atraiii, 
and  recently,  expressed  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  in 
one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  which  nominated 
hira  for  reclectio:»  ;.hi3  permitting  m.litary  interference 
with  elections,  virtually  subjecting  the  ballot  lo  the  con- 
trol of  the  b.ayoaet  ;  his  justifying  arrests  without  speci- 
fications o^charges,  though  over  and  over  .again  demand- 
ed, and  long-continued  irriprisonment  :  and.' after  release 
/without  trial  or  expla-iation,  his  tolerating  tri.nl,  by  mili- 
tary commission,  of  ofTe.ices  made. cognizable  exclusively 
by  acts  of  Congress  passed  6i*co  the  rebellion,  by  the 
civil  ourts,  and  tiie  virtual  connBoation  of  private  prop- 
erty, without  even  a  resort  to  luiy  mode  of  trial,  and  other 
matters  of  like  illegality  and  outrage,  too  many  to  detail 
in  a  letter,  whilst  they  demonstrato  his  r.tter  unfitness!  for 
the  Presidency,  give  no  prom'ee  of  »  successful  result  of 
the  contest  whilst  he  is  tt.e  ccmm/^uder-in-chipf  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  ii-.trusted,  by  n^o  power  he  wields, 
with  the  ehaiHv'f  »<  oi  ..  jc;;>co  and  warpcjicy.  This  must 
be  arrested,  or,  :u  my  opiiiion,  the  ojunt:y  will  ba  ruined. 


This  fatal  career  can  be  and  would  be  stopped  by  th 
election  of  almost  any  loyal  man  in  his  stead,  and  the  re 
suit  is  certain  if  Gen.  McClellan  becomes  the  successor 
His  perfect  devotion  to  the  Union  and  his  e.xpr>-s8ed  de 
termination  to  make  its  restor.<\tio.i  the  "  one  condition  o 
peace"— the  purity  of  his  character,  his  demonstratftt 
ability,  and  his  military  attainments— furnish  guaranteei 
that  ill  bis  hands  the  executive  power  will  not  be  abused 
but  be  directed,  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  sole  end  of  restoring  the  Union,  which  is  oui 
inheritance,  and  causing  it  againto  shed  its  ble^oinm 
over  a  now  sorely  troubled  and  bleeding  nation  Wild 
insane,  and  reckless  partisans  may  assail  him  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet— men  who  h«ve  tasted  of  that  insane 
root,  the  obtaining  of  highofiioe  at  home  or  Hbroad,  inav 
tell  us,  to  the  disgust  of  all  patriotic  men,  that  "  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  '  that  it  would  be  far  better  that  Robert 
i-.  I.ee  should  et:tcr  Washington  at  the  h pad  of  his  army  ' 
as  Its  conqueror,  than  that  George  B.  McCiellan  should 
enter  it  as  President."'    A  ludicrously  incoi.sigient  and 


tiaable  m  that  contingency  to  "vouch  for- tie  fafetv  of 
the  fountry  against  the  rei-els  during  the  interval  whi-1 1 
must  el-ajise  before  the  new  Administration  can  constitUf 
tionally  come  into  power,"  and  the  canvass  may  1-e  coai 
tmued  as  with  some  honorubje  exceptions,  it  h^s  beguJ, 
by  the  biiPngsgate  abr.t^c  and'calnnm'ous'charrres  azidnS 
our  candidates  and  their  friends;  vet,  from  nl!  these  ckhi^  • 
we  have  nothing  tofear:  .Success  is  in;  our  ha-»dR  -tf  wfc  • 
are  true  to  duty.  Under  the  protection  of  Divine  'provR 
denee  we  can  achieve  for  our  countrv  a  victory  greater 
in  Its  results  than  any  present  military  success.  '  We  can 
elect  McCiellan  an.i  Pendletou  in  spite  of  office  holders' 
contractors,  and  administrative  influence  a:, d  power-  a'aA 
that  done,  in  a  short  time  thereafter  State  after  St->te  -rtill 
be  found  r-turning  to  allegiance,  until,  .at  a  d-,rc'i,ot  re- 
mote,  the  Union  will  be  restored,  fraternal  affections  ro- 
vived,  and  peace,  and  plcaity,  and  happinc-s,  and  national 
character  and  power  be  eul  stiiuted  for  division,  hatred, 
war,  destitution,  wretchedness,  national  di^Vlic  or  and 
comparative  weakness.  TTith  rpfrard;  \oiir  obclier.t  ser- 
^^"t»  •  REVEKi>Y  J0HN80K 
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letters  of  Gen.  H.  M.  Naglee  about  Gen.  McClellan. 


PniLADKLPniA,  Sept.  27,  1864. 
My  Deak  Sik  :  Our  acquaintance,  and  all  of 
le  relations  that  have  ever  existed  between 
8  are  confined  to  two  or  three  accidental  meet- 
.gs,  at  one  of  which  you  were  pleased  to  refer 
>  the  lasting  impression  made  upon  you,  when 
poor  boy,  by  the  kindness  of  ray  father,  who 
wavs  took  you  by  the  hand,  and  gave  you 
leering,  friendly  words  of  encouragement  and 
ivice.  'You  were  pleased  to  acknowledge  to 
le  son  the  kind  and  valuable  influences  re- 
lived by  you  from  the  father,  and  to  proffer 
our  friendly  services  whenever  they  would  be 
sceptable. 

Under  the  above  circumstances  you  prepared 
\x  me  and  my  friends  no  ordinary  surprise 
hen  you  deliberately  composed,  delivered  and 
bblished  in  the  Fre&B  of  the  23d  inst.,  a  volun- 
iry,  unprovoked  attack  upon  me,  in  the  follow- 
g  words : 

It  got  out  that  the  President  was  determined  to 
ive  the  army  moved,  and  it  was  found  that  General 
cClellan  had  no  plan ;  and  here  I  may  state  _  that 
e  owe  the  Peninsular  campaign  to  those  distinguished 
maters,  Latham,  of  California,  and  Rice,  of  Minne- 
)ta,  and  a  brigadier  in  the  column  of  Joseph  Ilook- 
•.  '  General  McClellan's  plan  was  concocted  by 
;her3  and  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  agreed  on  in 
council  of  war.  That  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
resident.  It  was  submitted  in  the  presence  of  Sec- 
itarv  Stanton.  Stanton  put  them  through  a  strict 
Durse  of  examination.  One  general  (Blenker)  owned 
lat  he  did  not  understand  the  plan,  but  would  sus- 
liu  it,  as  he  thought  he  had  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
is  chief.  General  Naglee  was  one  of  those  present, 
ad  Stanton  observed  that  he  had  but  one  star. 
Sir,"  said  Mr,  Stanton,  "you  have  no  right  here." 
I  am  representing  General  Hooker,"  said  he.  It 
'as  afterwards  found  out  that  General  Naglee  was 
ibsent  without  leave,  and  that  fighting  Joe  Hooker 
new  nothing  of  the  council."     (Applause.) 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  this  statement  is  simply 
alse,  and  on  the  part  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Edwin 
il.  Stanton,  Seoretary  of  War,  maliciously  false. 

The  Peninsular  campaign  was  not  indicated 
|,/  "  Senators  Latham,  of  California,  and  Rice, 
if  Minnesota,  and  a  brigadier  in  the  column  of 
oseph  Hooker,"  as  asserted  by  you.  General 
Taglee  was  at  Washington  with  proper  leave, 
ud  with  the  full  knowledge  of  General  Hooker, 
,nd  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  war  by 
iirection  of  General  McClellan,  to  represent 
he  division  of  the  army  at  Budd's  ferry,  in  the 
.bsence  of  General  Hooker,  who  was  too  far 
emoved  from  Washington  to  be  present.  And 
mfortunately  for  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
he  impertinent  remarks  which  you  ascribe  to 
dm  could  not  have  been  made,  for  there  were 
10  officers  of  the   council  of  war  entitled,  at 


Kow,  Judge,  you  knew,  or  should  know,  that 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Stanton  for  truth  and 
veracity  is  not  above  suspicion,  and  that  you 
may  well  believe  anything  that  may  be  said 
regarding  his  great  incivility  and  rudeness,  for 
not  excepting  yourself,  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  an  officer  or  civilian  who  did  not  con- 
demn him  for  the  utter  want  of  all  of  the  re- 
quisites of  a  gentleman. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Stanton  ha-s 
been  guilty  of  the  most  deliberate,  malicious" 
misrepresentation,  and  for  your  gratification  i 
will  relate  an  instance  that  occurred  upon  my 
arrival  in  Washington,  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  "the  seven  days'  tight,"  in  the 
beginning  of  July  of  1862,  and  when  I  was  sur- 
prised to'learn  that  during  the  continuance  of 
that  desperate  struggle,  and  during  the  time  of 
dreadful  suspense,  whilst  nothing  could  he 
heard  of  General  McClellan  and  liis  gallant 
army,  Mr.  Stanton  had  everywhere  denounced 
General  McClellan  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  as  incapable  of  commanding  a  regiment. 
I  learned  this  from  a  number  of  tlie  members 
of  Congress,  who  were  astonished  and  con- 
founded, and  who,  with  pain,  eagerly  sought 
from  me  some  explanation  of  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct.  I  could  render  them  no  satisfac- 
tion, but  reported  the  circumstances  to  General 
McClellan  upon  my  arrival  at  his  headquarters 
on  the  following  day,  the  8th  of  July.  His 
surprise,  Judge,  was  greater  than  mine;  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  he  turned  to  his  portfolio, 
took  from  "it  a  letter,  which  he  placed  before 
me,  and  said  :  "  Read  that ;  I  have  just  received 
it  from  Mr.  Stanton." 

With  his  consent  I  made  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
and  returning  to  Washington,  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  heard  the  denunciations 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  who  had  advised  me  of 
them.  They  desired  to  read  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  publish  the  outrage  and  the  vindication, 
and  they  telegraphed  to^General  McClellan  foi 
his  permission,  which  he  declined  to  give  them. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter: 

War  Department,  ) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  5, 1862.  f 

Dkar  General  : — I  had  a  talk  with  General 
Marcy,  and  meant  to  have  written  you  by  him,  but 
am  called  to  the  country,  where  Mrs.  Stanton  is  with 
her  children,  to  see  one  of  them  die.  I  can,  there- 
fore, only  say,  my  dear  General,  in  this  brief  moment, 
that  there  is  "no  cause  in  my  heart  or  conduct  for  the 
cloud  that  wicked  men  have  raised  between  us  for 
their  own  base  and  selfish  purposes.  No  man  had 
ever  a  truer  friend  than  I  have  been  to  you,  and  shall 
continue  to  be.  You  are  seldom  absent  from  my 
thoughts,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
aid  you.     Time  allows  me  to  say  no  more  than  that 


I  pray  Almighty  God  to  del»:er  you  and  your  army 
from  all  peril,  and  lead  you  on  to  victory. 
Yours,  trulv, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Now,  Judge,  what  think  you  of  this  man, 
who,  made  Secretary  of  War  by  the  request 
find  influence  of  General  McClellan,  was  vili- 
fying and  abusing  and  uttering  falsehoods 
against  him,  and  who  could  at  the  same  time 
sit  down  and  deliberately  write  such  a  letter? 

You  have  referred  to  the  council  of  war  held 
in  Washington  in  March  of  1862.  Every  effort 
Ijas  been  made  in  vain  to  bring  the  proceedings 
of  that  council  before  the  public.  A  call  was 
'made  for  them  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
and  was  tabled  by  the  Republican  party.  A  re- 
Ojuest  made  by  the  recorder  of  that  council,  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  to  allow  him  to  have  the  pro- 
ceedings made  up  in  proper  form,  was  refused 
iu  a  most  rude  and  insulting  manner,  and  the 
papers, have  never  been  allowed  to  leave  his 
possession  since. 

Now,  Judge,  for  your  especial  benefit,  I  will 
relate  the  h. story  of  that  important  event,  that 
you  may,  if  you  will,  do  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  council  of  war  consisted  of  Brigadier- 
Generals  Sumner,  McDowell,  Franklin,  F.  J. 
Porter,  McCall,  Heintzelman,  Keyes,  A,  Por- 
ter, W.  F.  Smith,  Barnard,  Blenker  and  Nadee, 
each  entitled  to  but  "  one  star."  It  was  called 
together  by  order  of  General  McClellan  on  the 
night  of  March  7,  1862,  to  convene  at  ten  A.  M. 
on  the  following  day. 

General  McClellan  came  into  the  council 
room  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  placing  on  the 
table  a  large  map,  explained  his  proposed  Pen- 
insular campaign,  which,  before  this  time,  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  known  to  no  one  present  ex- 
cepting General  Franklin  and  probably  Fitz  J. 
Poi*ter.  Upon  retiring  he  left  upon  the  table, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  council,  the  follow- 
ing inquiries: 

1. — Whether  it  is  advisable  that  the  base  of 
operations  shall  be  changed,  the  transportation 
being  ready  at  Annapolis  iu  all  of  next  week? 

2. — Whether  it  is  better  to  make  an  advance 
to  the  front  before  ch>inging  the  base,  should 
such  a  change  be  determined  upon  ? 

3. — Whether  a  forward  movement,  with  the 
object  of  destroying  the  river  batteries,  is  ad- 
risable,  and  when  it  can  be  commenced,  and 
whether  the  naval  force,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Ericsson  battery,  can  alone  accomplish 
that  object? 

After  a  session  of  three  hours  the  council 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  President. 
He  advised  them  that  he  was  quite  unwell  and 
exceedingly  nervous ;  that  the  pressure  had 
been  intense  against  General  McClellan.  He 
expressed  himself  gratified  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  know  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  to  be  instructed  by  them  in  regard  to  army 
matters,  which  were  to  him  very  incomprehen- 
sible. 

I  informed  him  that,  as  recorder  of  the  coun- 


cil of  war  which  had  held  its  session  by  ord 
of  Gen.  McClellan,  I  would  advise  him  of  t 
result  of  its  proceedings,  and  then  read  them 
him.  "  What,  said  he,  "  have  the  council  c 
cided  by  a  vote  of  eiglit  to  four — two  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  Peninsular  campaign?"  ] 
then  asked  many  questions  in  regard  to  t 
same,  until  Mr.  Stanton  came  in,  and  I  pi 
posed  to  read  the  proceedings  to  him.  He  i 
plied,  "  Give  me  the  papers,  Pll  read  them  m 
self,"  and,  after  reading  them  over  and  prepj 
ing  his  notes,  he,  as  you  say,  "  put  them  (t 
council)  through  the  strict  course  of  examir 
tion  "  which  you  refer  to.  This  examinatic 
made  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  eff( 
of  the  decision  of  the  council  of  war  on  t 
mind  of  the  President,  and  thus  carry  out  t 
objects  of  those  who  had  been  insisting  up 
the  removal  of  General  McClellan,  lasted  1 
four  or  five  hours,  during  which  time  it  w 
only  interrupted  by  an  occasional  expression 
the  President,  indicating  his  satisfaction  a 
gratification  at  the  many  explanations  of  mi 
tary  movements  contemplated,  and  wliiph 
had  not  before  been  able  to  comprehend. 

It  was  now  getting  dark.  Mr.  Stantoi 
questions  indicated  approaching  exhaustion,  a 
finding  there  was  a  silence  which  called  for 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  his  part  for  the  nigl 
Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself  highly  gratiii 
with  the  interview,  said  he  was  impressed  wi 
the  earnestness  and  intelligence  of  the  office 
present,  and  that  he  had  every  confidence 
them.  He  was  now  determined  not  to  remo 
General  McClellan,  as  he  had  promised  to  c 
but  that  he  should  make  his  campaign,  a^  a 
proved  by  the  council  of  war,  under  restrictio 
which  he  would  make  known  on  the  followi) 
morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  when  he  desired  tl 
presence  of  all  the  oflicers  of  the  council,  ai 
uutil  after  which  time  he  desired  that  none 
them  should  leave  the  city. 

Before  leaving  the  President  the  recorder  ( 
the  council  approached  the  Secretary  and  sai( 
— "  If  you  please,  Mr.  Stanton,  permit  me 
have  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  wa 
that  they  may  be  copied  in  a  fair  hand,  ar 
General  Sumner,  the  president  of  the  counc: 
will  sign  them,  the  recorder  will  sign  them,  ar 
they  will  then  be  in  proper  form."  "I'm  ju 
as  good  a  judge  of  the  form  as  you  are,"  w; 
the  reply  of  your  friend. 

Other  incivilities  have  been  attempted  I 
Mr.  Stanton  towards  me,  the  manner  and  'n 
suit  of  which  he  has  neither  forgotten  nor  fo: 
given,  and  which  he  may  relate  to  you  whe: 
ever  he  may  feel  so  disposed. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  the  appointe; 
hour,  when  all  of  the  otficers  of  the  council  o 
war  had  assembled,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: — "  I  hav 
slept  better  than  for  two  weeks.  I  feel  relieve 
of  an  immense  responsibility.  I  have  detei 
mined  upon  the  following  programme,"  whic 
he  submitted  verbally,  and  which  -was  substai 
tially  as  follows: — 

"I  will  permit  General  McOlQllan  to  carr, 
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t  his  campaign.  He  shall  leave  safbcient 
-ce  to  defend  the  works  before  Washington. 
i  ghall  embark  fifty  thon^and  men  from  x\n- 
poli^  •  and  then,  unless  the  batteries  on  the 
,toinaV,  wl.ich  you  assure  me  will  necessarily 
abandoned,  are  withdrawn  or  silenced,  1  shall 
serve  my  authority  to  embark  other  troop?. 
-  then  said,  "  I  have  determined  to  divide 
jner;d  McClellan's  army  into  four  corps,  and 
ihall  api^oint  the  commanders  of  them."  And 
t*rv»-ards  lie  promoted  the  four  ofBcers  wiio 
id  opposed  General  McClellan's  campaign, 
ree  i.f  whom  he  appointed  to  the  command 
•  corp^,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Generals 
ranklin  and  Smith,  who  have  been  the  subjects 
i  constant  anuovance  and  indignities  since,  the 
(hers  have  all  been  dismissed  from  the  army. 
The  Peninsular  campaign  was  prop(^sed  by 
eneral  McClellan  whilst  commauder-in-chiet 
'  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  was  m- 
,nded  to  be  made  with  the  forces  then  under 
^8  command  in  Eastern  Virginia,  estimated  at 
^er  two  hundred  thousand  men.  It  was  so 
t!cei>ted  bv  the  President,  and  the  movement 
•as  commenced  upon  that  basis.  General  Mc- 
lellan  had  scarcely  left  Washington  to  take  the 
eld  when  the  Secretary  of  War  relieved  him 
?  all  the  armies  not  under  his  (General  Mc- 
ilellan's)  immediate  command,  and  assumed 
pmraand  of  them  himself.  The  troops  left  in 
"orthea'^tern  Vira;iiua  were  placed  under  the 
Dmraand  of  McDowell,  Banks,  Fremont  and 
igel  each  being  independent  of  the  other,  and 
f  General  McClellan,  and  all  subject  to  the 
rder  of  Mr.  Stanton.  Whilst  the  above  divi- 
lon  of  our  army  was  taking  place,  the  Confed- 
rates  concentrated  theirs  until,  on  the  26th 
av  of  June,  General  McClellan  found  himself 
iefore  Eichmond  with  eighty-five  thousand 
pen  (including  McCall's  division),  and  was 
ittacked  by  the  concentrated  Confederate  lorce 
if  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  at 
jhe  verv  moment  when  McDowell,  under  pro- 
test, withdrew  his  assistance  from  McClellan. 
)y  the  orders  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 

The  campaign  under  General  Grant  did  not 
jommence  until  the  4:th  of  May,  1864.  That 
)f  Chancellorsviile,  in  which  the  casualties  of 
[hat  army  were  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  which,  but  for  the  providential  kill- 
ing of  Stonewall  Jackson,  would  have  been 
Unihihited,  was  planned  by  the  President  and 
G-eneral  Hooker,  or  to  use  the  President's  own 
words,  ^'  bv  Joe  and  I,"  of  which  the  Secretary 
bf  War  and  General  Halleck  were  kept  pro- 
foundlv  ignorant,  and  was  not  commenced  until 
Mav  2,'  1863  ;  whilst  that  of  the  Peninsula,  for 
the"delay  of  which  General  McClellan  was^so 
(much  censured,  was  commenced  on  the  25th 
!ot'  March,  18G2,  forty  days  in  advance  of  either 
of  the  others. 

Why  this  bitter  enmity  and  persecution  of 
General  McClellan?  why,  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  w.is  the  President  pressed  to  death  to 
remove  him,  even  before  he  had  made  his  first 


trial  in  command  of  the  Army  of  tffe  Potomac? 
Why  did  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  write  to  me  :  '•  The  cry 
ngainst  McClellan  is  increasing ;  every  effort  w 
being  made  to  crush  him."  What  possible 
chance  had  General  McClellan  to  succee<l,  wher. 
his  own  Government  did  everything  in  their 
Xjower  to  embarrass  his  movements  and  break 
him  down?  One  would  think  his  task  suffi- 
ciently onerous,  laborious  and  responsible, 
when,  without  experience,  after  the  first  disas- 
trous rout  at  Bull  Pwnn,he  reorganized  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  and  was  i)reparing 
to  fi-ht  them  without  the  additional  conviction 
beins  forced  upou  him  at  every  step  that  his 
own'^Government  were  determined  "to  crush 
bim." 

Judge,  you  and  I  met  within  ten  days  after 
the  dreadful  battles  before  Richmond.  Yoa 
attacked  General  McClellan  with  a  bitterness 
and  feeling  that  ill  becomes  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. I  then  becged  you  not  to  break  down 
General  McClellan  until  you  had  given  him  a 
fair  trial,  and  until  you  had  found  a  better 
man,  and  challenged  you  to  name  a  better  gen- 
eral. I  now  do  the  same  thing,  and  appeal  to 
the  record  of  the  past  thirty  months,  and  to  the 
rivers  of  blood  that  have  flown  since,  to  sustain 
what  I  then  asserted.  I  refer  you  to  the  opin- 
ions of  foreisn  officers,  and  I  assure  you  that 
among  the  old  officer  of  the  army  I  shall  be 
fullv  sustained. 

The  preference  of  General  McClellan  for  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  President's  plan,  have  been  fully  sustained, 
Tlie  families  and  friends  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men  lost  south  of  the  Rajudan 
since"  the  4th  of  May  last,  proclaim  it  every- 
where. Mr.  Stanton  told  the  country  at  that 
time,  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  men  more 
than  he  wanted,  and  now  he  tells  you  he  wants 
a  hundred  thousand  more  men. 


General   Grant   crossed  the  Rapidan 
with   an  armv   variously  estimated 
from  118,000  "to       ....    120,000 
He  afterwards  added  Butler's    .         .     40,000 
He  was  reenforced     .         .         •  ^^  .      45,000 

Making,  exclusive  of  Sigel's  30,000,     .    20-5,000 

On  the  1st  of  September,  our  forces  were  es- 
timated, exclusive  of  Sheridan's  30,000,  at 
50,000. 

General  Lee  had  on  the  Rapidan,  after 

he  had  concentrated  his  army,         .      8o,000 

Beauregard  joined  him  at  Richmond 
with"  his  forces  from  the  South,, 
which,  with  those  near  Petersburg,, 
amounted  to 30.000 

Breckinridge  brought         .         .        .      10.000 

And  Lee  was  reenforced,  probably,     .     oO,000 

Making,  in  all,         ....    155,000 
On  the  1st  of  September,  his  forces  were  es 


timated  at  Richmond  at  45,000,  exclusive  of 
Early's  command — 30,000 — showing  the  dis- 
charges and  loss  from  General  Grant  to  be 
150,000,  and  that  of  Lee  to  be  85,000. 

Judge  Kelly,  were  the  records  of  the  council  of 
war,  and  that  of  ''tlie  strict  course  of  examina- 
tion" made  by  Mr.  Stanton,  indicating  the  very 
difficulties  and  dreadful  losses  General  Grant 
has  lately  sustained,  ever  placed  before  him? 
And  wiiy  not?  And  who  is  responsible  for  the 
one  hundred  thousand  men  unnecessarily  and 
wickedly  sacrificed  south  of  the  liapidan,  in 
the  experiment  made  to  prove  that  General 
McClollan  and  the  council  of  war  were  wrong, 
and  that  the  President's  plan  was  right. 

The  army  of  the  United  States,  as  you  found 
it  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  was  com- 
posed of  a  high-toned,  intelligent,  honorable, 
gallant  set  of  men,  fully  equal  to  the  contest 
before  them.  They  had  always  studiously 
avoided  all  political  connections  ;  many  of 
whom  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  service  of 
tlieir  country  and  had  never  voted.  They  held 
their  country  and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  it 
before  every  other  consideration.  Had  a  rule 
been  adopted  requiring  that  no  political  subject 
should  be  introduced  into  the  army,  but  that  all 
political  rights  should  be  respected,  and  had 
army  officers  only  been  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  it  would  have  terminated 
long  ago. 

Why  have  McOlellan,  and  Sedgwick,  and 
McPherson,  and  Bayard,  and  Tranklin,  and 
Buell,  and  Meade,  and  Averill,  and  Porter,  and 
a  score  of  other  general  officers,  with  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  officers  of  an  inferior  grade, 
been  offended  and  held  back,  and  many  of 
them  dismissed  from  the  army  without  a  word 
of  explanation — an  arbitrary  act  unknown  in 
Great  Britain — while  Pope,  and  Burnside,  and 
Hooker,  and  Butler,  and  Hunter,  and  Banks, 
and  Sigel,  and  Sickles,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
certainly  no  better  than  the  former,  have  been 
preferred?  Why  was  Gen.  Stone,  than  whom 
there  is  not  a  more  loyal  man  and  accomplished 
gentleman  and  gallant  soldier  in  the  country, 
confined  in  prison  for  fifteen  "months  ?  And 
when  released  by  an  act  of  Congress,  why  was 
it  that  neither  the  President,  nor  Secretary  of 
War,  nor  Secretary  of  State,  or  other  persons 
at  Washington,  would  assent  to  any  knowledge 
or  any  participation  in  the  arrest?  Such  out- 
rages are  calculated  to  break  down  the  honor 
and  esprit  du  corps  of  any  army,  and  all  have 
looked  on  with  disgust  aud  horror  and  pain  at 
the  shameful  injustice  and  outrages  that  have 
been  continually  heaped  upon  so  many  of  their 
old  friends  and  comrades  in  arms,  whom  they 
know  incapable  of  an  ungentlemanly,  dishonor- 
able, nnsoldierly,  or  disloyal  act. 

Why  did  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War  investigate  and  falsify  with  such  nice 
precision  the  conduct  uf  McClellan  and  his 
ifriends,  and  overlook  the  volumes  of  charges 
filed  in  the  War  Department  against  Fremont, 


and  Sigel,  and  Hunter,  and  others,  and  en, 
tirely  overlook  the  immense  slaughter  at  Chaai 
cellorsville,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  south  c( 
the  Rapidan  ?  Why  did  a  secret  political  in' 
quisition,  with  no  other  pretext  than  that  the;j 
suspected  him  of  political 'ambition,  sit  over  fiv) 
hundred  days,  and  manufacture  over  seventee;! 
hundred  pages  of  ex  parte  testimony  against  . 
young  officer,  a  Christian  gentleman,  an  hones 
man,  who,  Heaven  only  knows,  never  had  ba 
one  purpose,  and  that,  to  serve  his  country  am 
bis  God  ? 

You  know,  Judge,  that  while  in  Washington 
General  McClellan  studiously  avoided  all  politi 
cal  association,  and  to  such  an  extent  tha 
many  of  his  friends  of  both  parties  were  mucl 
offended. 

The  first  knowledge  that  I  ever  had  of  an; 
political  ambition  on  his  part,  was  after  he  hai 
been  retired  from  active  service  and  sent  ii 
disgrace  to  New  Jersey  ;  and  this  was  after  hi 
fitness  for  the  succession  had  been  discoverec 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  people  had  signifie( 
their  affection  for  him.  His  letters  and  order; 
have  been  called  political ;  but  they  were  emi 
nently  proper,  and  refer  entirely  to  the  mili 
tary  policy  of  the  country.  But,  Judge,  sup 
pose  we  admit  that  General  McClellan  had  ai 
ambition  to  be  President  of  the  United  States 
was  it  not  a  laudable  ambition,  and  is  then 
any  impropriety  in  it  ?  Is  the  field  not  opei 
to  him  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr.  Fro 
mont,  or  Mr.  Chase,  or  the  many  others  infin- 
itely his  inferiors?  So  far  as  the  objections  tc 
his  military  qualifications  are  concerned,  wc 
have  only  to  remind  you  that,  within  tlie  lasl 
sixty  days,  a  confidential  friend  of  the  Presi 
dent  was  sent  to  offer  him  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commands  of  the  army.  But  this 
proi)osition  was  couple-d  with  the  most  dishon- 
orable condition — that  he  should  decline  to  be 
a  candidate  for  tlie  Presidency.  General  Mc- 
Clellan restrained  his  indignation,  and  replied 
to  the  bearer  of  the  message,  "  Go  back  toj 
Washington  and  say  to  the  President  for  mej 
t^hat  when  I  receive  my  official,  written  orders^  j 
he  shall  have  my  answer."  ( 

Beware,  Judge,  of  the  intemperate  abuse  of) 
your  political  opponents,  as  proud  and  loyal  ag 
you  are,  who  vrould  rather  see  the  continent 
of  America  sink  into  the  ocean,  with  all  tliat' 
dwells  upon  it,  than  see  our  nationality  de-j 
stroyed  ;    who  will  not  endure  this  constant ) 
usurpation    of    authority    and    encroachment  ■, 
upon  their  rights,  >ind  whom  you  may  drive 
into  a  dreadful  conflict,  in  which  the  abolirion- 
ist  and  the  negro  may  find  themselves  arrayed 
against  all  who  will  unitedly  stand,  hand  in 
hand,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  defence  of 
tl(e  Constitution  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
t!ie  land.  Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  M.  NAGLEE. 


To  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  Philadelphia. 


SECOND     CHAPTER 


FKOil     TUE 


EGRET    HISTORY   OF    THE   WAR. 


PniLADELPniA,  Oct.  6. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  once  went  hunting,  and 
id  at  a  mischievous,  chatterinp,'  cliipmonk, 
i  found,  Avhen  the  smoke  had  cleared  a\var, 
at  the  chipmonk,  although  badly  wounded, 
Lde  a  great  pretence  that  he  was  not  hurt  at 
But,  strange  to  say,  when  firing  at  the 
ser  game,  I  had  hit  a  fox,  and  that  fox  one 
the  most  cunning,  destructive  animals  tliat 
d  ever  infested  the  neighborhood.  Would 
u  believe  it,  I  never  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
ipmonk,  but  h)aded  again  for  the  fox. 
Now,  Judge,  the  moral:  Without  a  Avord  or 
i  act  on  my  part  to  justify  it,  you  attacked 
J,  and  I  respouded.  Although  winged,  you 
clare  you  are  not  hurt;  but  the  President 
id  Secretary,  I  am  informed,  are  badly  hurt, 
b  latter  mortally  ;  the  former  so  much  so  that 
khall  let  you  tiutter  until  I  try  another  load, 
jiok  on,  Judge;  be  quiet,  await  your  time;  I 
^ve  ammunition  for  both  the  fox  and  the  chip- 
[)nk. 

In  the  Press,  JVorth  American  and  Inquirer, 
d  in  all  of  the  Kepublican  newspapers  of  the 
untry,  I  have  found  the  following : 

GENERAL   NAGLEE^S   LETTER. 

B    OF    HIS    STATEMENTS   ABOUT    PEESIDENT   LINCOLN   AU- 
THORXTATIVELT    DENIED. 

[From  the  National  Republican  (Official),  Oct  3.] 
The  copperhead  press  of  the  country  are  giving 
•cuhition  to  a  letter  addressed  by  General  Naglee  to 
)n.  William  D.  Keller,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  the 
thor,  speaking  of  General  McClellan,  makes  the  fol- 
ding statement: 

"  So  far  as  the  objections  to  his  military  qualifica- 
»ns  are  concerned,  I  have  only  to  remind  you  that, 
thin  the  last  sixty  days,  a  contidential  frieud  of  the 
•esidcnt  was  sent 'to  offer  him  one  of  the  most  im- 
irtant  commands  of  the  armv.  But  this  proposition 
iS  coupled  with  the  most  dishonorable  condition — 
at  he  should  decline  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
ncy.  General  McClellan  restrained  his  indignation, 
id  replied  to  the  bearer  of  the  message,  '  Go^back  to 
ashington,  and  sav  to  the  President  for  me,  that 
iieu  I  receive  my  official  written  orders,  he  shall  have 
y  answer.'  " 
We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  President  has 


no  recollection  of  sending  any  message  or  messenger 
to  General  McClellan,  or  of  receiving  any  from  him, 
at  any  time  since  he  was  relieved  of  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  certainly  none  such  as 
mentioned  in  the  published  letter  of  General  Naglee. 
If  the  President  sent  a  message  in  writing,  the  writing 
can  be  produced ;  if  a  messenger,  he  can  be  named. 
Let  either  be  done  if  it  can. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  before  the  assembling 
of  the  Chicago  Convention,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  the  President  sent  one  of  his  old 
and  confidential  friends  to  propose  to  McClellan 
that  if  he  would  decline  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  before  the  Chicago  Convention, 
and  would  consent  to  throw  the  weight  of  his 
influence,  with  the  Democratic  party,  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  nominee,  he  should  have  any 
position,  civil  or  military,  in  the  gift  of  the 
President,  when  reelected,  and  that  tlie'  whole 
influence  of  the  next  Administration  should  be 
thrown  in  his  (McClellan's)  favor  for  the  suc- 
cession. 

Pardon  me,  Judge,  but  hold  still  just  one  mo- 
ment longer,  that  I  may  inform  you,  that  prior 
to  this,  there  was  a  written  correspondence 
between  the  son  of  this  confidential  old  friend 
of  the  President,  and  a  prominent  Democrat, 
making  substantially  the  same  proposition, 
Xow,  in  connection  with  the  above,  let  me  call 
the  attention  of  your  friends  to  tlie  fallowing 
extract  from  the  published  speech  of  the  Hon. 
irontgomery  Blair,  made  since  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  ^Tth  of  September,  was  written. 

"  On  his  (Yallandigham's)  motion,  every  voice  that 
had  been  raised  to  fury  against  the  nomination  of 
McClellan  was  silenced,  and  tlie  vote  in  his  favor 
made  unanimous.  There  was  a  potent  spell  in  hia 
voice  that  made  '  a  cessation  of  hostilities,'  '  a  con- 
vention of  the  states,'  of  course  as  equals  and  inde- 
pendent, and  a  quondam  chief  of  the  federal  army — 
(one  whom  to  the  last  I  believe  to  be  true  to  the  cause 
in  which  his  country  is  embarked,  and,  I  may  add, 
whom  the  President  held  to  be  patriotic,  and  had  con- 
certed with  General  Grant  to  bring  again  into  the  field 
as  his  adjunct,  if  he  turned  his  back  on  the  proposals 
of  the  peace  junto  at  Chicago) — to  lead  the  last 
assault  pressed  bv  the  Southern  conspirators,  coiiu- 
tenanced  by  foreign  powers,  against  the  institutions 
of   the  country." 


Let  us  rejoice.  Th( 
Count^3^  Let  us  rejoice  that  Ave  have  found 
one  honest  man,  one  wlio  would  not  sell  him- 
self, and  betray  his  country,  and  who,  amidst 
the  most  outrageous  persecution  tLat  ever  a 
strong  government  inflicted  upon  a  single, 
unsupported,  inexperienced  young  officer,  had 
the  courage  to  resent  a  disgraceful  bribe  and 
insult. 

You  have  affirmed  and  re-affirmed  that  Gene- 
ral McClellan  had  no  plan,  and  that  finally, 
about  the  end  of  February,  in  your  own  words, 
McClellan  had  exhausted  tlie  President's  stock 
of  paiience;  but  that  he  had  in  the  kindness  of 
his  heart  determined  to  give  General  McOlellan 
a  chance  to  redeem  himself  from  utter  ridicule, 
and  had  given  him  ten  days  in  which  to  pro- 
pose a  plausible  plan  of  a  campaign.  It  was 
then  "you  said  he  had  no  plan,  and  that  when 
several  of  the  promised  ten  davs  had  i)assed  he 
was  still  without  a  plan."  You  further  say 
that  General  Naglee  received  a  cominunication 
from  a  Democratic  senator,  Mr.  Latham,  of 
California,  which  let  you  (General  Naglee) 
know  that  General  McCIellan  was  in  danger  of 
removal,  because  he  had  stipulated  to  submit  a 
plan  of  campaign  "  within  a  certain  number  of 
days,  and  would  be  removed  if  he  did  nor,  and 
requested  you  (Naglee)  to  hasten  (o  Washino-- 
ton."  And  now,  Judge,  listen  to  the  truth. 
-No  doubt,  having  indulged  so  freely  in  fiction 
the  truth  will  be  a  little  distasteful  to  you,  but' 
as  a  favor  to  me,  listen  to  it  until  T  have  done| 
after  which,  as  f:ir  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may 
resume  your  natural  inclinations. 

First,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  falsifying  your 
declarations  read  the  following : 

ExECUXn-E  ilANSION,  ) 

Wasiiixgton,  February  3,  18G2.      j 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  differ- 
ent plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Puto- 
mac;  yoars  to  be  done  by  the  Ohesapeake,  up  the 
Kappaiiannock  to  Urbana,  and  across  hnid  to  tlie  ter- 
mmusof  tlie  raih-oad  on  tlie  York  river;  mine  to 
move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  raih-oad  sontliwe.<t  of 
Manassa-s. 

_    If  voH  will  give   &athfacU,ry  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  mv  plan  to  yours  : 

l8t_.  iJoes  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  \i\rcrer  ex- 
penditure of  ti7ne  and  mo7ie?/  than  mine  ? 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  7}iore  certain  by  your  plan 
than  mine  ?  j  j         t 

3d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  vonr  plan 
than  mine  ?  j  j        f 

4tli.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this  : 
that  It  would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  com- 
munications, while  mine  would? 

5th.  In  case  of  a  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat   be 
more  aitiicult  by  your  plan  than  mine? 
Y'ours,  truly, 

„  .      ^  ,  Akraoam  Lincoln. 

Major  General  ^IcClellan. 


II  ?"^®  \"^®  ^°/  °"'>  I  ^^'^'^^^  """  ^^  Pvichmond,"  and  was  about 
f'onsent  to  some  movement  proposed  by  Gc 
eral  McDowell.  On  hearing  this.  General  1( 
Clellan  arose  from  his  sick  bed  and  proceed 


_  And  for  the  further  refutation  and  falsifica- 
tion of  Ayhat  you  have  said,  I  hereby  assert 
what  I  know  to  be  true.  During  the  month 
of  January,  1862.  General  McCIellan  had  been 
very  ill.  ,  Tlie  President  became  very  restive 
under  the  outside  pressure  \yliich  demanded 
through  the  Republican  press,  that  the  army 


to  the  presidential  mansion,  there  to  join 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  who  had  been  j 
sembled  to  meet  him.  He  was  asked  by  t 
President  "  to  give  his  plcni  of  campaign:''  ] 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  during  wliich  he  i 
membered  that  all  information  furnished  to  t 
Cabinet  found  its  way  to  the  confidential  frien 
of  some  of  them,  and  thence  by  the  multitu 
of  spies  that  infested  the  War  and  other  c 
partments  it  was  forthwith  communicated 
the  enemy,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  do 
if  the  President  ordered  it,  but  as  the  Preside 
must  know  how  immediately  such  informati( 
was  transmitted  to  the  enemy,  he,  McClella 
preferred  not  to  make  known  his  plan  of  cai 
paign  to  the  Cabinet  unless  the  President  sliou 
order  it,  and  the  President  declined  to  mal 
the  order. 

Mr.  Chase  remarked  to  one  present,  that 
Mac  persists  in  thus  refusing  information  he 
a  ruined  man.  ' 

These  circumstances  occurred  in  Jannai-y  ar 
on  February  3d.  Do  vou  still  intend  to  r 
affirm  '^that  McCIellan  had  no  plan,  until  tl 
Democratic  senators,  Mr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Ric 
and  a  brigadier  from  the  column  of  Jose); 
Hooker,  concocted  one,  and  packed  a  counc 
of  war  to  approve  of  it  ?''  on  the  8th  of  Marc 
thereafter. 

Now,  Judge,  you  will  save  yourself  and  fri.„. 
muph  confusion,  which  you"^have  caused  thei 
in  following  you,  if  you  would  read  the  ordei 
and  letters  that  have  been  published  upon  a 
of  these  military  subjects,  and  which  may  a 
be  found  in  your  favorite  work  of  the  repo; 
of  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  o 
in  General  McClellan's  report,  which  is  not'  s. 
great  a  favorite  with  you.  You  evince  a^^\x\ 
the  most  extraordinary  confusion  when  vou  as 
sert  that  the  President  gave  him  ten  days  u 
find  a  plan,  and  confound  the  orders  I  have  ro 
ferred  to  with  the  following  order  of  the  Presi 
dent: 

ExEcuxn'E  Mansion, 
"Washington,  March  8,  1SG2. 
F resident's  General  War  Order,  JS'o.  8. 
**«***♦ 
That  any  movement,  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a 
new  base  of  operations,  wliich  may  he  or.lered  l)v  tb« 
Comraander-in-cliicf,  and  which  maybe  intende'  ' 
move  upon  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall  begin  to  move 
upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the  18th  March  instant,  and 
the  General-i-n-chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  muve* 
as  early  as  that  day. 

T    rn  .  ,.  „  ^-  Lincoln. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant -General. 


In  which  you  will  observe,  he  did  not  order 
General  McCIellan  t,o  produce  a  plan  within  ten 
days,  as  you  assert,  but  that  his  inm-eyr.f.nii 
should  commence  within  ten  days. 

Shifting  from  your  original  'nomenclature, 
you  now  assert  that  the  council  was  designated 
as  a  "  Council  of  Division  Commanders,"  and 


J-;:,  v.-ltli  the  exception  of  General  Nnglee,  it 
'  composed  of  division  generals.  Now, 
as  usual,  you  falsify  the  record.  There 
i  but  nine  division  officers  detailed,  and  it 
convened  by  General  McClellan  as  a  "  coun- 

3f  war.*'  ,,11 

'oui-  voluntary,  unprovoked  attack  made 
n  luo  on  the  '22d  ultimo,  needs  no  denial, 
the  mere  fact  of  ray  being  a  mendjer  of  a 
ncil  of  war  convened  by  order  of  General 
:;iellan,  shows  of  itself  that  I  was  on  de- 
led  dutv  bv  proper  authority,  over  which 
;her  your  friend  Mr.  Stanton  nor  General 
)kei-  'had  any  control.  The  attack  upon  me 
ler  such  circumstances,  as  well  as  your  as- 
;ion  that  General  McClellan  had  no  plan 
il  it  was  prepared  for  him  by  Senators 
hiim  and  Rice,  and  General  Naii-Iee,  on  the 
of  March,  1863,  in  face  of  the  letters  and 
ers  of  the  President,  of  February  8,  and 
rch  8,  herein  referred  to,  and  long  since 
>jects  of  constant  public  discussion,  exhibits 
your  part  a  recklessness  of  assertion  and  in- 
ference of  proper  self-respect,  that  few  of 
ar  friends  will  comprehend,  and  none  of 
hn  attempt  to  justify. 

Judge,  if  ever  a  question  of  veracity  comes 
between  yon  and  myself,  we  alone  must 
t;le  it,  and  you  must  not  attempt  to  shuffle 
your  responsibility  and  place  it  upon  others, 
•  to  protect  yourself  behind  such  "well- 
own  individuals"  as  "Pnffer"  Moore  and 
orge  Hacker.  This  may  have  been  your 
ictT«e  heretofore,  and  you  may  have  so  acted 
th  impunity,  but  rest  assured  it  will  not  be 
rmitled  by  me. 

You  refer  to  some  great  surprise  that  Gen- 

d  McClellan  proposed  to  make  on  the  rebel 

at   Brenlsville;    and   you   make   out,   no 

bt  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  success  of 

ie  surprise  depended  entirely  upon  a  certain 

idge  to  be  constructed  of  canal  boats,  that 

re  to  have  been  passed  into  the  Potomac 

ar  Har[)er's  Ferry,  and  that  it  was  found, 

hen  the  movement  was  about  to  be  made, 

at  the  outlet  lock  was  too  narrow  for  the  boats. 

)vv,  this  surprise  of  Brentsville  m-iy  be  en- 

ely  clear  to   you  and   Senators  Wade  and 

i)hnson,  but  to"  myself  and   to   my  military 

lends,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  rebels 

I  the  direction  of  Brentsville  could  have  been 

lirprised  by  any  movement  in  the  direction  in- 

acated  by  you ;  but  I  suppose  that  that  is  not 

nportant  with  you,   your  real   object   being 

nly  to  rehite  the  story  of  that  obstinate  canal 

oat,  that  had  passed  through  all  ^the   other 

icks  upon  the  canal,  but  refused,  in  the  face 

f  the  enemy,  to  pass  the  outer  lock.     DidU 

ver  occur  to  you  that  an  empty  canal  boat,  in 

he  hands  of  thousands  of  men,  could  be  trans- 

rred  down  hill,  from  the  canal  to  the  river, 

fvith  but  little. difficulty,  and  that  there  might 

lave  heen  some  other  reason  than  the  one  as- 

jigned  by  you?     But,  admitting  all  that  you 

[jlaim,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the  entire 

lletail.  attending  the  movement  of  a  large  army, 


is  to  be  superintended  by  the  commaiffler  there- 
of in  person?     I  will   even  grant  yon  that  in 
theory  yon  are  right,  and  tiiat  General  McClel- 
lan should  not  have  had  officers  attached  to  his 
staff,  who  neglected  to  use  every  precaution  to 
prevent  failure.     But  be  charitable.    Don't  fail 
to  remember  the  awful  disappointment  when 
that  pontoon  train  failed  to  appear  upon  the 
Rappahannock,  and  when   the  vials  of^  wrath 
v/ere  pom-ed,  not  upon  thu  head  of  the  favorite 
of  your   partv.  General   Bnrnside,    but    upon 
those  of  Generals  Ilalleck,  Meigs,  and  Wood- 
bury, and  again  be  charitable,  and  do  not  fail 
to  remember  how  carefully  you  have  secreted 
that  more  terrible  blunder  than  ever  occurred 
in  the  annals  of  this  or  any  other  war,  by  which 
we  have  no  less  than  twenty-three  monitors, 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  over  twelve  mU- 
lions  of  dollars,  and  which,  by  the  nice  calcula- 
tions of  the  naval  engineers,  brought  in  after 
one  of  them  was  launched,  it  was  determined 
that  with  their  armament  they  would  float  jnst 
five  inches  under  water.     Now,  Judge,  but  do 
not  fail  to  remember,  who  is  responsible  for 
this?     Again  be  charitable,  that  the  President 
and  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  carefully  conceal- 
ing their  plans  from  the  Commander-in-cldef 
ami  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  that  extent  that, 
while  the  battle  was  going  on  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  I  was  informed  directly,  by  the  best  au- 
thority in  the  premises,  that  "neither  General 
Ilalleck  nor  the  Secretary  of  War  knew  more 
of  what  was  going  on  than  I  did,"  and  "that 
all  of  the  requisitions  made  during  the  prepara- 
tions   for    the    movement,   instead   of    going 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  were  ordered 
directly  by  the  President;"  and  do  you  know 
that,  to  the  present  hour,  the  country  has  never 
been  informed -that,  on  that  occasion.  Hooker 
and  the  President  fought  the  best  army  that 
was  ever  got  together,  numbering  no  less  than 
one    hundred    and    sixty-live   thousand    men, 
atrainst  General  Lee,  with  an  army  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand— lost  thirty-five  thousimd  men 
—were  completely  routed,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  as  I  said  before,  but  for  the  provi- 
dential killing  of  Stonewall  Jnckson,  our  army 
would  have  been  annihilated?     Why  has  not 
Mr.  Stanton  told  this  to  the  families  of  the 
thirty-five  thousand  so  unnecessarily  slaught- 
ered,  instead  of  attempting   to   console  them 
with  the  pitiful  story  that  "  the  Eleventh  army 
corps  gave  way  in  confusion,"  and  that  "  but 
one  third  of  General  Hooker's  army  had  been 
brought  into  action? " 

W  hy  did  not  vour  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  exhaust  a  few  of  those  five  hundred 
days,  and  a  portion  of  those  seventeen  hundred 
pa:res.  devoted  to  General  McClellan,  upon  the 
military  successes  of  that  great  leader,  General 
Butler,  before  Petersburg,  where  six  thousand 
of  his  men  were  marched  prisoners  into  Rich- 
mond almost  without  his  knowledge — he  and 
Mr.  Stanton  coolly  assuring  the  country  that 
there  had  been  a  great  fog,  and  that  it  came  be- 
fore breakfast  ? 


m 
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Before  I  leave  your  friend,  Mr.  Stanton,  I 
vrill  instance  another  evidence  of  his  treachery 
to  General  McClellan.  All  know  of  the  disas- 
ters caused  by  the  interference  of  tlie  President 
and  Mr.  Stanton  witli  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. It  wa3  necessai-y  to  have  a  victim,  and 
General  McClellan  was  selected  and  removed. 
A  short  time  afterward,  Pope,  being  placed  in 
command,  failed  most  disastrously,  and  Wash- 
ington was  again  threatened.  The  Pre-ideiit 
and  his  cabinet  were  alarmed  to  that  extent 
that  a  stoamer  was  prepared  and  ready  to  as- 
sist in  tlieir  escnpe.  With  earnest  entreaty  and 
supplication  McClellan  was  solicited  to  assume 
command  and  save  them  and  Wasliington.  He 
consented,  ignoring  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  who  desired  that  he  should  first  insist 
upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which  he  ut- 
terly refused,  replying  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit any  personal  considerations  to  influence  his 
conduct  when  theCai)ital  was  in  such  imminent 
danger.  He  then  accomplished  the  greatest 
military  success  of  the  war.  He  reorganized 
the  demoralized  array  of  Pope  while  on  the 
march,  and  gained  the  glorious  victory  of  An- 
tietam.  McClel'an's  star  was  again  in  the  as- 
cendant. Mr.  Stanton  begged  forgiveness  for 
the  past,  and  promised  his  devoted  friendship 
for  the  future. 

Again,  General  McClellan's  trusting  nature 
prevailed  over  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  for- 
given by  General  McClellan,  only  to  be  again 
more  wickedly  betrayed  than  ever.  Washing- 
ton was  no  sooner  relieved  and  the  President 
and  his' Cabinet  safe,  th.an,  by  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  General  McClellan  was  again  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  when  upon  the  verge  of  battle,  and 
ordered  into  retirement. 

You  call  up  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  sol- 
diers. Be  assured.  General  McClellan's  sleep 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  them  ;  but  what  must 
be  the  broken  slumbers  of  those  who  are  re- 
Bponsible  for  the  tens  of  thousands  lost  by  Pope, 
and  Burnside,  and  Hooker,  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  what  the  President  called  his  "  plan," 
and  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lost  since 
the  4th  of  May,  south  of  the  Rapidan  ;  and  what 
must  be  the  dreams  of  the  President,  who  could, 
amid  the  groans  of  the  dying  that  lay  upon  the 
gory  field  of  Antietam,  call  for  the  singing  of 
a  ribald  song? 

In  times  like  these  we  want  some  other  than 


the  weak  and  vacillating  President  who  asst 
Mr.  Crittenden,  and  the  patriots  vrho  accon 
nied  him  from  Kentucky,  that  they  might 
home  and  inform  their  friends  that  he  wc 
not  violate  their  rights  and  interests  by  . 
proclamation  of  emancipation.  Before  t\ 
assurances  could  be  transmitted  to  the  per. 
of  Kentucky  his  promises  had  been  broken, ; 
just  such  a  proclamation,  violating  all  tl. 
pledges,  was  issued. 

If  any  State  has  done  nobly,  and  earned  • 
tinction  for  pure  patriotism  under  the  mosti 
ing,  dreadful  sufferings  of  this  war,  in  whlc 
whole  people  have  been  despoiled,  families  ( 
bittered  against  families,  and  members  of 
same  family  against  each  other  to  that  ext 
that  harmony  can  never  prevail,  it  is  the  St 
of  Kentucky;  and  if  there  was  any  one  St 
that  should  have  had  influence  with  the  admii 
tration,  it  was  that  State.  But  her  voice,  ami 
the  din  and  blood  of  battle,  has  never  bi 
heard,  or,  if  heard  for  the  moment,  it  v/as  s( 
lost  under  the  influence  of  Massachusetts,  ai< 
by  the  demon  yells  of  radical  men,  who  cr 
out  extermination,  nud,  in  the  same  brec 
proclaimed  a  higher  law  than  the  Constituti 
which  they  only  denounce  as  a  covenant  w 
hell. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  members  of 
same  national  family  with  us ;  they  must 
brought  back  by  continued  force,  if  they  "v 
not  come  back  by  consent.  But  we  must  r 
pect  their  rights,  whatever  they  are.  There 
no  more  power  in  the  President  of  the  Unil 
States  to  control  whatever  right  of  prope: 
there  may  remain  to  thcTU  in  the  slave  on  t 
day  on  which  they  lay  down  their  arms,  tL 
there  is  in  the  slieriff'  to  insist  that  the  poor  c 
prit,  who  has  violated  the  law  in  the  most  o 
nigeous  manner,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  food 
hi-;  clothing,  prior  to  his  execution.  The  mi 
tary  authority  of  the  President  during  the  ( 
istence  of  the  war,  can  apply  only  to  persoi 
property  in  the  actual  possession  of  tl)e  arn- 
and  all  military  authority  ceases  the  mome 
peace  is  restored,  and  the  only  authoritj  tli 
can  be  exercised  over  the  same  from  the  mome 
hostilities  cease,  is  lodged  in  the  Constiturio 
and  laws  of  the  States,  and  the  United  Sfat< 
whose  mandates  he,  by  the  Constitution, 
bound  by  his  oath  to  obey. 

Yery  respectfully,  &c., 

IIenut  M.  Nagles. 
Hon.  William  D.  !Kelly,  Philadelphia. 


/Vi  V  « 


fitLD  at  13  PARK  ROW,  and  at  aU  Democratic  Newspaper  Offices. 


OEEUPTIONS    AND    FRAUDS    OF 
LINCOLN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


Vhen  the  present  Republican  Administration  as-  | 

led  federal  power,  it  found  itself  confronted  with 

ats  of  the  gravest  import  to  the  safety,  honor, 

rvelfare  of  the  Union.     Everything  conspired  to 

ice  men  serious,  unselfish,  and  patriotic.  The 
ic  which  the  men  of  the  revolution  had  erected, 
of  decaying  nationalities,  the  keen  jealousies  of 
63,  and  earnest  differences  in  respect  to  treatment 
he  great  problem  of  slave  labor,  was  tottering  to 
all.  In  such  an  hour,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
ceive  that  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  could 
t  in  their  hearts  to  place  personal  objects  above 
siderations  of  the  public  good.  But  so  it  was. 
spectacle  of  a  great  nation  struggling  for  life,^ 
y  seems  to  have  inspired  the  motley  horde  of 
ce-seekers,  who  foll-^-ed  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Wash- 
ton,  to  confederate  together  to  see  how  they 
Id  best  rob  and  plunder  the  national  pocket.  The 
acity  of  these  Republican  leaders  presented  an 
impfe  of  indecent  lust  for  pecuniary  gain,  amid 
agonies  of  death,  which  has  been  only  equalled 
rebel  wretches  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  so  many 
tie  fields. 

t  would  require  volumes  to  give  even  an  outline 
the  myriad  cases  of  pecuniary  fraud  and  corrup- 
1  which  have  marked  the  track  of  the  present 
ieral  Administration  since  its  advent  to  power, 
it  were  possible  to  group  together  all  the  mon- 
)us  Irauds,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  Chief 
ecutive,  it  would  be  still  impossible  for  the  mind 
sp  and  reaUze  their  enormity.  Our  faculties 
uld  be  no  more  equal  to  the  tremendous  task, 
n  they  are  to  take  in,  and  duly  appreciate  the 
ful  sutfering  and  agony  of  a  great  battle,  where 
.  thousand  of  our  kindred,  neighbors,  and  coun- 
men  are  maimed,  butchered,  or  killed  by  the  iron 
apon  of  relentless  war.  The  manly  nature,  whose 
isibilities  are  overcome  by  the  spectacle  of  even 
human  being  in  .the  struggle  of  mortal  pain,  is 
(uck  dumb  by  the  contemplation  of  ten  thousand 
Ithe  same  frightful  state.  So  with  the  pecmiary 
luds  of  the  present  Administration.  If  presented 
a  whole,  they  paralyze  the  conscience  andjudg- 
rtit  of  honest  men.  We  can  only  consider  them  in 
kffil,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
It  the  attention  of  voters  and  tax-payers  of  the 
untrv  to  one  or  two  of  the  wretched  schemes  of 
culation  and  plunder  into  which  the  prominent 

'  'rtisans  of  Mr.  Lincoln  have  embarked. 


We  begin  with  the  New  York  Custom  Ilouse,  and 
from  one  case  we  may  learn  all. 

President  Lincoln,  having  to  select  his  cabinet 
advisers,  elected  upon  the  doctrines  of  Helper's 
"■Impending  Crisis,''  proceeded  to  select  his  cabinet 
advisers,  upon  much  the  same  theory  as  a  successful 
pirate  chieftain  would  parcel  c^t  pluijder  among  his 
followers ;  the  Treasury  Department  fell  to  the  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Chase,  who,  in  the  secondary  distribu- 
tion of  opportunities  for  pecuniary  gain,  selected 
Hiram  Barnky  to  be  collector  of  the  great  port  of 
New  York,  in  which  is  collected  the  chief  part  of  aN 
revenue  of  the  United  States  derived  from  duties  on 
imports.  Mr.  Barney  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
country.  He  had  never  held  Federal  office  of  any 
kind,  elective  or  executive,  and  had  never  received 
mark  of  distinction  in  the  public  affairs  of  New 
York.  No  large  delegations  of  merchants  requested 
his  appomtmeut.  The  controlling  ground  of  his  se- 
lection was  the  personal  relation,  of  money  acd 
business,  which  had  existed  between  himself  and 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury. 

When  Mr.  Barney  entered  upon  his  new  duties, 
his  first  acts  developed  how  little  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  an  agonized  Union,  and  how  much  of  pur- 
pose to  fill  their  own  pockets,  entered  into  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  those  who  were  his  supe- 
riors in  office,  and  his  associates  in  politics,  and  who 
were,  among  other  things,  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  ill-gotten  gains  could  be  used  by  office 
holders  to  perpetuate  party  power  and  cover  up 
misdeeds. 

It  had  happened  that,  under  a  previous  AdmmiB- 
tration,  certain  persons  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
proposing  to  do  the  labor  required  at  the  appraisers' 
stores,  the  Custom  House,  and  elsewhere,  by  contract, 
the  price  to  be  estimated  upon  each  case  or  package. 
This  labor,  made  necessary  by  examination  of  mer- 
chandise bv  the  goverment  appraisers,  to  fix  the 
dutiable  value  of  importations,  had  always  hoeo. 
done  by  laborers,  cartmen,  and  drays,  hiied  by  lb« 
United  States,  by  the  month  or  year.  The  Treasuiy 
Department,  being  of  opinion  that  the  proposition 
of  doing  the  work  by  contract,  presented  the  same 
class  of  advantages  to  the  United  States  that  con- 
tracts do  to  private  individuals,  made  an  agreement 
with  Messrs.  McIntire,  Bixby  &  Co.,  to  do  the  work. 
The  contract  turned  out  to  be  an  advantageous 
one,  both  to  the  Government  and  the  contractors. 
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It  w„s  for  a  term  of  rears,  which  was  unexpired 
when  Mr.  Barney  came  into  office,  and  yet  could 
on  certain  conditions  be  annulled  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

This  contract  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  things 
for  which,  while  all  New  York  beside  was  flinging 
away  every  thought  of  self,  in  one  supreme  emotion 
and  desire  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  flag  struck 
down  at  Sumter,  the  Republican  clique,  headed  by 
Messrs.  Chask  and  Barney,  made  desperate  efforts. 
The  rich  prize  was  quickly  in  their  possession,  when 
it  was  decided  to  use  the  power  and  terror  of  the 
GoT.rnment  to  deprive  the  inventors  of  the  contract 
idea,  'f  ihat  property  in  tlieir  invention  and  subse- 
quent agreement,  which  was  as  clearly  their  own,  as 
is  a  man's  house  or  land.  It  was  authoritatively  rep- 
resented to  Messrs.  McIntire,  Bixby  &  Co.,  that  un- 
^  less  they  sold  their  contract  to  certain  persons,  to  be 
named  by  Mr.  William  Allen  Bctler,  or  those, 
directly  or  indirectly,  associated  Avith  him,  the  Ad- 
ministration would  cause  it  to  be  annulled  altogether. 
The  result  was  that  the  contract  Avas  assigned  over, 
and  conveyed  to  Luther  B.  Wyman  (a  book-keeper 
in  toe  house  of  Charles  H.  Marshall  &  Co.)  and  Si- 
mon Stkvens  (a  cousin  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  a  controlling  Republican  member 
©f  the  House  of  Representatives).  These  were  the 
assignees  named  in  the  writings.  The  original  con- 
tractors having  tjiven  bonds  to  the  United  States, 
for  due  performance  of  the  contract,  on  their  part,  a 
bond  of  indemnity  was  given  to  them,  as  their  sure- 
ties, which  was  signed  by  Charles  H.  Marshall 
(father-in-law  of  William  Allen  Butler,  of  the  law 
Arm  of  Barney,  Butler,  and  Parsons) ;  John  D.  Scott 
And  Simon  Stevens,  each  justifying-  in  the  sum  of 
tliirty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  management  of  the 
business,  under  the  neiv  contractors,  Mr.  Bixby,  one 
of  the  old  contractors,  was  employed,  or  continued 
in  charge,  and  he  accounted  to  William  Allen  But- 
LSi  every  xceek  for  all  money  receipts^  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  firm  of  Barney, 
Butler  &  Parsons,  was  the  real  assignee  and 
owners  of  all  but  one  fourth  of  the  contract,  which 
one  fourth  was  the  property  of  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Bixby. 

This  subject  of  the  labor  contract,  as  it  came  to 
be  known,  was  so  full  of  badness,  in  its  every  aspect, 
that  Congress  could  not,  in  consequence  of  Demo- 
crativ.  •■•'iUL~or,  resist  making  it  a  matter  of  legislative 
iim>..  _  ,  and  how  completely  the  peculators  man- 
aged to  evade  the  scrutiny  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, can  best  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  its  chairman.  Colonel  Van  Wyck, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York. 

Let  the  witness  Luther  B.  Wyman,  one  of  the 
assignees,  speak  first : 

Q.  Were  you,  or  were  you  not,  interested  in  what  is 
ealled  the  labor  contract  at  the  public  stores  ?  A.  I 
was.  Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time?  A.  From 
the  llth  of  May,  Ij-ijl,  until  about  the  6th  or  Tth  of 
September,  1802.  Q.  Who  else  was  interested  in  the 
contract  during  that  time?  A.  Mr.  Luther  B.  Wyman. 
Q.  Any  other  person  ?  A.  I  kxoav  of  no  other  per- 
son 'iiRECTLY  INTERESTED.  Q,  Any  Other  persou  indi- 
rect' '•  ?  A.  I  represented  one  halt  of  the  contract  and 
LutV'Pr  B.  Wyman  represented  the  other  half.  Q.  Be 
kina  euor.gh  to  tell  us  whether  anybody  else  had  any 
direct  or  indirect  interest  in  it  ?  A.  I  represented  one 
half  of  it,  it  was  in  my  name;  I  bought  it  and  paid 
for  it.  Q.  Did  anybody  have  any  indirect  interest  in 
any  portion  of  the  contract  except  what  you  have  rep- 
resented ?    A.  I  have  only  my  suppositiosa.    Q.  What 


do  you  know  about  that  matter*  /  That  I  wag 
quested  to  pay  one  half  of  the  protits,  whatever  t' 
might  be,  over  and  above  expenses,  to  William  A] 
Butler.  Mr.  Butler  slated  that  he  was  the  attorney 
Mr.  Wyman.  Payments  were  so  made  and  rec( 
therefor  given  by  William  Allen  Butler,  as  attor 
for  the  two  first  payments.  Subsequently,  recei 
were  ^iven  by  him  for  money  paid  to  him*  signed 
initial  "  W.  A.  B."  Then  and  from  that  day 
payments  were  made  to  him  and  receipts  given 
him,  and  so  signed,  with  the  exception  of  some  ; 
payments  which  were  made  to  George  AY.  Parse 
who  sometimes  receipted  for  them,  siaiply,  "  G.  W. 
on  some  occasions,  "  W.  A.  B.  per  G.  W.  P.," 
sometimes  "G.  W.  P.  for  W.  A.  B."  Q.  Who  is  1 
William  Allen  Butler?  A.  He  is  of  the  law  firm 
Barney,  Butler  &  Parsons.  Q.  Who  is  this  Mr.  P 
sons?  A.  He  is  of  the  firm  of  Barney,  Butler  &  I 
sons.  Q.  Who  is  the  Barney  of  that  firm?  A.  Hir 
Barney,  collector  of  the  por^  of  New  York.  Q.  Is  t 
firm  now  in  business  here  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  ; 
pay  any  of  these  proceeds  to  Mr.  Wyman  himself?' 
No,  sir.  Q.  Did  Mr.  Wyman  himself  direct  you  wb 
to  pay  those  proceeds?  A.  He  did  not.  Q.  Did 
have  any  authority  directly  from  Mr.  \\^man  to  ] 
them  as  you  did  ?  A.  Simply  on  the  day  of  the  e 
cution  of  the  papers,  ilr.  William  Allen  Butler  said 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Wyman,  this  in  purport :  "  A 
am  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Wyman,  the  net  proceeds 
this  contract  will  be  paid  to  me."  Q.  Did  Mr.  Wyn 
assent  to  that?  A.  Mr.  Y\'yman  nodded  assent. 
You  took  no  paper  to  protect  you  for  such  paynien 
A.  I  did  not,  nor  have  any  such  papers.  Q.  Do 
know,  from  Mr.  Wyman  or  otherwise,  whether  ] 
Wyman  had  any  interest  in  this  contract  beyond 
use  of  his  name?     A.  Mr.  Wtmax  has,  ox  sevei 

OCCASIONS,  stated    TO    ME    THAT  HE  HAD  NO  INTEREST, 
RECT   OR   INDIRECT,    IN   THE    CONTRACT,    OTHERWISE   TE 

THE  USE  OF  HIS  NAME.     Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  had 
interest   represented   by  his   name?*  A.  He   said  | 
knew  of  nobody  in  this  matter  except  William  Alj 
Butler,  who  claimed  to  act  as  attorney  for  the  part 
actually  in  interest. 

Mr.  William  Allen  Bctler  was  subsequenj 
sworn,  and  Col.  Van  Wyck  comments  on  his  exal 
ination  in  this  wise :  j 

On  the  3d  day  of  January,  Mr.  Butler  was  swoil 
I  was  not  present  at  his  examination ;  I  say  this 
justice  to  myself,  for  it  seems  almost  impossible  t|i 
his  examiua'tion  should  have  been  concluded,  and  I 
not  asked  who, were  the  real  parties  in  interest  wh«f 
he  representeu  when  that  was  one  of  the  subjects 
investigation.  Only  three  questions  were  put  to  J 
Butler.  The  first,  as  to  his  residence  and  busiues 
the  second,  "  have  you  read  the  testimony  taken  heft' 
this  committee,  touching  the  transfer  of  the  labor  cc 
tract?"  and  the  third,  "have  you  any  statement' 
make  touching  3'our  connexion  with  that  transfer 
interest  under  the  so-called  labor  contract?"  Ma 
the  gentleness  of  the  interrogatories.  Was  it  becau 
he  was  the  law  partner  of  Mr.  Barney?  I  know  m 
Among  other  things,  to  the  last  question  he  says :  "  B 
whatever  information  I  had  on  the  subject  was  deriv 
in  the  course  of  my  professional  employment,  and 
acquired  no  positive'  knowledge  about  it.  Funds  we 
placed  in  my  hands  by  parties  in  interest."  He  6" 
dently  did  not  mean  Stevens  or  Wyman  ;  he  nowhe 
.states  who  were  the  parties  in  interest,  and,  mc 
strange  of  all,  he  was  not  asked. 

The  connexion  of  the  general  orders  with  this  CO' 
tract  shows  irresistibly  who  were  behind  the  seen 
because  they  were  worked  in  happy  unison. 

These  loyal  patriots,  not  content  with  thus  gra.spii 
the  labor  contract,  before  described,  forthwith  set  liu 
ful  eyes  upon  the  general  order  business  of  the  Cs 
tom  House. 

When  a  vessel  arrives  in  the  port  of  New  Yor 
the  captain  obtains  an  order  to  send  all  goods  on  t 
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wii'ch  are  unclaimed  at  the  end  of  a  certain 

which  time  is  longer  in  case  of  sail  than  steam 

[s  "  under  general  order,"  as  it  is  called.     Ihis 

3 'to  send  them  to  one  of  the  stores  designated 

te  Collector  for  the  reception  of  ''general  or- 

merchaudise.     The   quantity   of  merchandise 

sent  under  " general  order"  from  steamers,  i.x 

nso,  and  the  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  ^\nve- 

is  is  great  in  proportion.     By  law  and  regula- 

: the   Collector  is  bound  to  send  the  "general 

goods  to  the  warehouses  nearest  the  discharg- 

°     The  port  of  New  York  is  divided  into  two 

i-al  divisions;  one  on  North  River,  and  the  other 

ist  Kiver.     Tt  is  estimated  that  "general  order" 

luses  on  North  River  are  worth  not  less  than 

miidred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

hen  the  present  Administration  came  into  power, 

ssiul  efforts  were  made  to  constrain  the  then 

•ietors  of  "general  order"  stores  to  pay  over 

him  parties,  one  third  of  their  receipts,  on  pain 

;iiii;-  deprived  of  orders  altogether.     It  was  de- 

ped'^by  Col.  Van  Wyck's  committee,  that  fore- 

,  among  those  who  thus  levied  black-mail  by  Re- 

ican  authoritv,  on  the  East  River  division,  was 

hvm  of  BowEN  &  Lambert  ;  and  it  is  reported 

Bou-EN  'is  brother-in-law  of  Collector  Barney. 

he  North  River,  the  "general  order"  business 

massed  into  the  hands  of  Bixby  &  Co.,  in  which 

jAMiiS  HiTMPHREY   and  (so  says  witness  Charles 

Ire,  ir.)  vouiig   Marshall,   son   of  Charles   H. 

shall",  before  alluded  to,  as  bondsman  on  the  labor 

tract,  were  partners. 

his  Mr.  James  Humphrey  is  a  conspicuous  Re- 

llicun,  was  formerly  Member  of  Congress  from 

ioklyn,  and  partner  of  Collector  Barney.    .And 

a  "further  curious  and  suggestive  fact,  that  the 

rles   H.    Marshall,    whose    book-keeper    was 

A  pigeon  of  this   elaborate   contrivance   of  dis- 

korabte  peculation,  whose  son  v.'as  partner  in  the 

cueral  order"  stores,  and  who  was  also  bonds- 

n  for  the  ring,  is  the  same  man  who  was  so  in- 

lant  at  the  suggestion  of  illuminating  his  house 

the    recent    monster    Democratic    gathering  in 

ion  Square  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  wrote  a 

;er  expressing  his    excessive   trouble   about  the 

cago  platform. 

>o  true  is  it,  in  the  present  canvass,  that  wherever 
'ouiid  a  man,  bitter  in  denunciation  of  MgCle^ 
s-    or  loud-mouthed  in   advdation  of  Lincoln,  •;■ 
I'be  safely  predicted  of  him,  that  he  is  either  a 
itractor,  or  office-holder,  or  a  man,  in  some  purely 

ate  matter,  benefited  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  conduct  of  the  Republican  politicians,  headed 

Mr.  Barney,  in  the  matter  of  these  "general  or- 

"  stores,  can  not  be  better  stated  than  in  the 

>rds  of  the  congressional  committee : 

Whereas,  the  evidence   fully  shows  that  there  not 

llv  was  favoritism,  but  the  Collector  did  not  make 

e"  selection,  but  gave  the  general  orders  to  certain 

jties  who  had  no  stores,  bonded  or  otherwise,  and 

"ered  thtm  to  go  among  those  having  general  ordc-ra, 

i  compelled  them  to  give  a  bonus  of  thirty  per  cent. 

•  the  privilege  of  retaining  it.     This  was  certainly 

ejinemtnt  of  extortion  or  corruption  ttpon  the  prac- 

is  of  former  Administrations.     Such  a  thing  was 

ever  known  before,  and  was  reserved  for  the  partv 

^bo  had  promised  ourselves  and  the  nation  that  oincial 

ttrruptiou  was  to  cease,  and  relreuchmeut  and  iciorm 

'ere  to  be  once  more  iuaugurated,   Ahxs  !  '|  hke  Dead 

^a  fiuits,  tbev  turned  to  ashes  on  the  Hps." 

It  does  not  appear  that  ilr.  Barney  received  any  part 

f  this  thirty  per  cent.,  but  it  ^-  '•i"'^"  ♦•'•-^^  ^^  «'"«  ""- 


^^^^^ _.  ^  clear  that  he  was  no 

ified  of  the''outrages,  committed  by  the  men  on  whom 


he  had  showered  this  bounty,  and  be  did  not  condemn. 
or  check  it. 

It  was  generally  believed,  by  those  familiar  with 
ihe  facts,  that  the  firm  of  Barney,  Bcjtler  &  Par-; 
SONS  was  a  pool,  into  which,  on  the  one  hand,  went 
all  the  earnings  of  the  firm  as  lawyers,  and  Republi- 
can lobl)y  agents,  and  on  the  other,  all  the  money 
which  Mr.  liARNEY  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
le-allv  or  illcgallv,  as  Collector.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Collector  was  thereby  directly  and  pecunianlv 
interested  iu  the  labor  contract,  which  tlie  old  con- 
tractors had  been  compelled,  by  threats,  to  sign  over  to 
Republicans.  And  nobody  could  well  doubt  that  if  a' 
this  was  true,  Secretary  Chase  must  be  more  or  let 
cognizant  of  the  facts.  The  pubUc  was  confirmed  is 
alf  this  bv  what  happened  during  the  investigation 
of  a  subsequent  committee  of  Congress,  of  which  Mn 
HcLBURD,  of  New  York,  was  chairman,  and  which 
made  a  report  in  June  last. 

This  committee  was,  to  be  sure,  by  reason  of  the 
conduct  of  its  chairman,  Hulburd,  one  of  the  most 
partisan  and  dishonest  that  ever  disgraced  an  Ameri- 
can Congress.  In  his  conduct  of  the  examination  m 
New  Yo'i-k  he  surrendered  himself  entirely  to  Mr. 
Barney  and  his  clique.  The  earnest  efforts  of  the 
only  Democrat  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Le  Blond, 
could  not  withstand  the  partisan  dishonesty  of  Hul- 
burd who  sei-med  to  have  no  purpose  but  to  shield 
and  protect  infamous  frauds  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury; acts  so  bad  as  to  even  excite  the  denuncia- 
tion' of  his  Republican  colleague,  Rollins,  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  sacred  cause  of  the  Union,  for 
which  he  professed  to  be  a  loyal  devotee,  the  im- 
portant interests  of  the  tax-payers,  among  his  constit- 
uents, whose  rights  he  was  bound  to  maintain,  were 
aU  pushed  aside  to  screen  political  associates  who 
were  caught  with  arms  in  the  public  crib,  up  to 
their  shoulders.  The  report  of  Hulburd  is  one 
mass  of  deception.  Important  testimony  u  siip- 
prcsscd,  in  the  interest  of  political  thieves  and  plun- 
derers. The  evidence  of  more  than  twenty  wit- 
nesses examined  by  him,  is  kept  out  of  his  printed 
report.  Shame  on  such  personal  and  pubhc  infamy 
on  the  part  of  a  man  pretending  to  be  honest ! 

But,  even  with  all  this  apparent  purpose  of  Hul- 
burd, acting  under  dictation  of  the  Administration  at 
Washington,  to  cover  up  the  practices  of  Barney 
and  his  Republican  confederates  against  the  people's 
money,  now  more  than  ever  needed  to  maintain  the 
people's  fia^,  the  complicity  of  Bai{NEY,  with  his  law 
partners,  to^  prostitute  the  office  of  Collector  to  un- 
lawfully get  monev  to  enrich  themselves,  and  to  re- 
elect Mr.  Lincoln,'  was  satisfactorily  uncovered. 

Durin^  the  examination  of  Barney,  as  a  witness, 
the  onl}^members  of  the  committee  present,  were 
Hulburd,  chairman,  and  Le  Blond,  and  the  former 
insisted  tliat  the  witness  should  have  opportunity  to 
consult  witii  his  confederates  in  order  to  revise  ^nd 
re-write  his  testimonv.  Mr.  Blond  made  eflort  to 
probe  to  the  root  of  the  matter  of  the  labor  contract 
in  respect  to  which  Barney  evaded  a  previous  com- 
mittee, and  with  the  following  result: 

Q  I  will  ask  vou  whether  you  received  a  part  of 
tRe  income  of  your  law  firm  V  A.  I  will  say  that  nora- 
inallv  I  do,  but  J  give  as  much  as  I  receive  ;  I  keep  my 
place.  Q.  I  will  ask  you,  farther,  whether  your  law 
nartuers  receive  auv  part  or  parcel  of  your  salary,  of 
the  perquisites  of  your  tnjice  ?  A.  They  do  not ;  but  I 
.-ive  them  a  sum  that  auswere  their  purposes  to  retain 
me  in,  and  tbey  not  lose  anything.  They  have  nothmg 
to  do  with  my  accounts.  Q.  An  auuur.l  sum,  do  you 
wish  to  be  understood,  or  a  sum  in  the  aggregate.    A. 


It  depends  somewhat  upon  my  receipts.    Q.  I  confess 
that  the  answer  which  you  give  me  seems  to  require 
that  1  should  ask  you  a  still  further  question,  and  if 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  purely  personal  matter  or  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  receipts  of  the  Custom  House  do 
not  constitute  a  part  of  the  business,  why  it  shall  be 
stricken  out.     About  what  amount  do  you  annually 
pay  to  your  co-partners  ?     A.  I  am  unable  to  answer 
that  question    without  reference   to    my   books   and 
memoranda.     Q.   How  much  money  do  you  receive 
from  the  firm  of  Barney,  Butler  and  Parsons  annually, 
.  Ofid  how  much  do  you  jjay  said  firm  out  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  your  office  /     (To  this  Mr.  Bai-ney  demurred 
answering,  ciamiing  it  to  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of 
the  committee's  investigation,  and  a  needless  inquiry 
into   his  private  affairs.)     (Thereupon  Mr.  Le  Blond 
stated  that  he  was  informed  that  the  firm  of  Barnev, 
Butler  k  Parsons  had  taken  fees  in  cases  against  the 
Government  growing  out  of  seizures   made   by   the 
Custom  House  authorities ;  and  further,  that  said  firm 
had  an  interest  iu  what  is  known  as  the  labor  contract, 
connected  with  the  Custom  House,  and  declared  if  these 
things  were  so,  his  question  was  pertinent,  and  ought, 
as  connected  with  public  interest,  to  be  answered.) 
(There  being  but  two  members  of  the  committee  pres- 
ent, and  they  differing  as  to  priority  of  time  in  which 
the  questions  should  be  put,  and  answers  required,  the 
further  examination  of  Mr.  Barney  was  deferred,  and 
the  committee  adjourned.) 

It  is  obvious  from  this  report  that  if  Hulburd  had 
abstained  Le  Blond,  and  compelled  the  witness  to 
make  answer,  the  whole  conspiracy  of  plunder,  the 
illegal  act  of  having  a  partner  in  the  salary  and  per- 
quisites of  a  revenue  oflfice,  would  have  been  ex- 
posed. Even  the  questions  of  Le  Blond  permitted 
by  Hulburd  to  be  put,  terrified  the  witness  into  pre- 
varications which  would  be  mortifying  enough  to  an 
upright  man,  or  a  man  not  utterly  given  over  to  lust 
of  pecuniary  gain  in  the  midst  of  the  unspeakable  ca- 
lamities of  a  civil  war,  which  makes  poverty  and  want 
stare  laboring  men  iu  the  face.  And  all  this  while 
the  legal  perquisites  of  the  Collectorship  are  not 
much  less  (see  p.  23  of  Report)  than  twenty-five 
tkousand  dollars  a  year.  One  would  suppose  that 
even  a  Black  Republican  maw  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  sum  equal  to  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States !  but  not  so,  think  loyal  loaguers,  who 
shout  for  the  Union,  and  rob  the  treasury  at  the  same 
moment ! 

If  the  record  of  Black-Republican  faithlessness  to 
important  public  trusts,  stopped  here,  the  country 
could,  perhaps,  endure  thus  mucli  of  disgrace.  But 
tliere  is  yet  a  lower  depth  of  national  humiliation  to 
be  sounded. 

The  exigency  of  a  war  begun  avowedly  for  the 
Union,  but  now  carried  on  oxdside  the  Union,  to  se- 
cure abandonment  of  slavery,  in  obedience  to  that 
logic  and  rhetoric  of  sectionalism,  and  hatred  of 
slaveholders,  which  has,  for  three  years,  blotted  out 
or  rolled  up  in  blood  one  half  of  the  map  of  the 
Union,  compelled  Congress,  in  1862,  to  enact  that 
certain  restrictions  be  placed  upon  commerce,  from 
our  northern  ports,  with  foreign  ports  arouiid  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  object  was  to  prevent  supplies 
of  war  going  to  aid  rebels  in  arms,  by  way  of  ports 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  or  in  Mexico.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  explicitly  decared  : 


ered  at  the  destination  for  which  it  is  cleared  or  » 
mitted,   and   that   no   part  thereof  shall  be  use 
afiordmg  aid  or  comfort  to  any  person  or  parti- 
insurrections   against  the    authority  of   the    Ur 
States. 


use 


That  whenever  a  permit  or  clearance  is  granted  for 
either  a  foreign  or  domestic  port,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  collector  of  customs  granting  the  same,  if  he 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  require  a  bond  to  be  executed  bv  the  mas- 
ter or  the  owner  of  the  vessel  in  a  penalty  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  with  sureties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  such  collector,  that  the  said  shall  be  deliv- 


The  Treasury  Department,  therefore,  issued 
structions  to  Collectors  as  follows: 

In  all  cases  where,  in  your  judgment,  then 
ground  ot  apprehension  that  any  goods,  wares 
merchandise,  shipped  at  your  port,  will  be  used 
any  way  for  the  aid  of  the  insurgents  or  the  insur 
tion,  you  will  require  substantial  securitv  to  be  gi 
that  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  not 
transferred  to  any  place  under  iusurrectiouarv  cunt 
and  shall  not  iu  any  way  be  used  to  give  aid  or  com 
to  such  insurgents. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  law,  and  the  instructic 

if  executed   by  an   honest   Collector,  and  elfici 

subordinates,  would  effectually  stop  all  illidttr; 

between  New  York  city  and  the  rebels.     The  n 

who  were    engaged  in  the  business— a  majority 

whom  were  filling  the  air  with  their  piercing  shrii 

of  denunciation  of  all  Democrats,  and  Gen.  McCleli 

in  particular,  and  filling  their  pockets  with  soi 

thing  else,  at  the  same  time — saw,  that  unless  th 

could  neutralize  the  law,  by  fraud  and  stealth,  th 

business  of  treason  was  gone.     Let  the  pubhsh 

record  tell  how  succe.-;sful  for  themselves,  and  th 

republican  confederates  in  office  under  Mr.  Lincoi 

but  with  what  inexpressible  humiliation  for  the  E 

pire  city  and  State,  the  work  of  giving  aid  and  co 

fort   to  the  enemy  was  done  !     The  pen  of  histo 

will    pause  benumbed,  as  it  records    how  Collect 

Barney  permitted,  and  most  prominent  Rebublici 

gentlemen   in   office   actively    cooperated    in    tl 

scheme  to  supply  the  rebels'  with  means  to  tortu 

our  fathers,  sous,  and  brothers  who  had  gone  out 

battle  on  our  behalf!     Treason  and  treachei-y  ha^ 

rarely  accomplished  a  more  infamous  project!    At 

yet,  the  men  who  are  now  the  great  pillars  in  M 

Lincoln's  reelection  temple  were  uppermost  in  tt 

work!     While    General    McClellan    was    riskir 

life  at  the  head  of  his  brave  soldiers,  men  who  no 

revile  him,  were  conspiring  to  send  aid  to  the  ei  ft 

emy,  against  which  he  was  contending,  and  some  o 

those  men  high  in  office  under  I'resideut  Lincoln* 

Of  such  is  a  party  "based  on  moral  ideas!  " 

The  blockade  runners  were  not  long  in  perceivini 
the  nowuniveisally  accepted  fact  that  tve-ry  Black Ri 
^^hlican  office-holder  Itas  las  price^  and  tliev  be>-'ai. 
at  once  to  approach  Mr.  Lincoln's  appointees.  Tlien 
were  men,  in  the  Xew  York  Custom  House,  quicl) 
and  ready  to  seize  the  bait.     The  scheme  of  taking 
straw  bonds,  and   straw   bail,  or  of  puiloiuiiiir,  '  '^ 
official  aid,  bonds  once  given;  or  of  bribing  the  : 
spectors  of  the  revenue,  who  had  charge  ofloadi 
suspicious  vessels,  was  immediately  m;itured.     1 
pecuniary  inducement    was   ample.      Th.e    trail o;t. 
in  the  Republican  ranks,  were  easily  found,  and  seven, 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  bonds  were 
executed  between  September,  18t>l,  and  May,  ls64,- 
in  the  Xew  York  Custom  House  alone, 

Among  the  pei-sons  Mho  have  been  conspicuous  in 
the  fraudulent  practices  growing  out  of  Mr.  LiKF- 
coln's  election,  is  a  man  named  Albekt  M.  Palmer. 
He  was  examined  by  Mr.  Hulburd ';,  white- washing 
committee,  while  a  prisoner  in  Port  Lafayette,  and 
stated  that  he  was  commended  to  Mr.  Barney  as  a 
man  useful  for  collecting  purposes,  by  Mavor  Of;- 
DYKE,  a  prominent  Republican,  who  has  figured  es- 
tensively  in  a  way  very  undesirable  to  a  man  who  re- 
spected the  ten  commandments.     Opdyke  secured. 


iier's  appointment,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  lat- 
Barney  threw  almost  unlimited  power  of 
rol  in  the  Custom  House.  Mr.  Deriiam,  a  most 
ligent  witness,  examined  by  the  Committee, 
irs  (p.  238)  that  "Mr.  Palmer,  everybody 
:nd  the  Custom  Uouse  supposed  to  be  priucipal 
there,  and  he,  in  fact,  was  said  to  be  the  Col- 
)r.' 
nother  witness,  appointed  in  the  Custom  House, 


I  hnd  a  situation  in  the  Custom  House,  which 
given  me  without  solicitation.  I  had  been  very 
ve  in  my  party,  and  had  spent  between  two  and 
thousand  dollars,  and  was  active  in  getting 
es  for  my  friends.  Mr.  Palmer  told  me  that  1 
tit  to  have  some  place  for  myself.  I  told  him  I 
d  take  no  place  which  required  active  duty.  I 
appointed  a  debentured  clerk.  ...  I  was  there 
r  and  a  quarter.  /  think  a  dozen  days  will  cover 
wets  on  dutyy 
he  following  extracts,  from  pages  146  and  14Y 
10  report,  will  present  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
i  of  men  Republicans,  high  in  office,  collect 
ind  them  : 

y  :Mr.  Le  Blond  :  Q.  What  were  Palmer's  circiim- 

et-s  \    A.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Custom  House  at 

»uo.     Q.   Was  his  salary  his  only  source  of  living, 

his  only  means  of  paying  you  back  ajrain  ?     A. 

iiad  commissions  on  the  collections  for  the  f  arty. 

V  collected  so  much  every  year  from  the  Custom 

se,  and  I  believe  lie  used  to  receive  a  percentage 

the  full  amount  that   was   collected.       I  thoutrlit 

n  he  was  collecting  last  November  or  December 

,  he   would   pay  me  back  what  he  owed  me;  lie 

d  me  then  $600  or  $700,  but  he  did  not  do  it. 

'  Mr.  KoUins :  Q.  You  say  that  some  20  men  in 

I7rh  ward  were  appointed  to  office  on  your  re- 

nendationand  the  recommeadation  of  other  men 

he  ward  ;  did  any  one  of  these  20  men  ever  pay 

directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valu- 

consideration  for  your  influence  in  securing  their 

intment?     A.   Most  of  them  owed   me   money; 

s  pour  devils  who  had  no  money  to  pay  rents  ;  they 

the  best  workinsr  politicians  in  my  ward, 
y  Mr.  Le  Blond ;  Q.  What  business  did  Palmer 
)w  before  he  went  into  the  Custom  House?  A. 
ever  knew  him  before  he  went  to  the  Custom 
ise.  Q,  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  professional 
A.  I  have  understood  that  he  was;  that  lie 
sed  examination  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.    Koirms;  Where   did   Palmer  live   durin, 
term  of  office  in  the  Custom  House?     A.  He  liv 
;he  17th  ward.     Q.   Did  he  board  at  a  hotel  ?     A. 
len  I  first  knew  him  he  boarded  at  private  houses, 


rested  by  Marshal  Murray,  without  a  suspicion  by 
Collector  Barney  that  the  practises  of  his  young 
friend  had  been  discovered,  and  the  facts,  touching 
Republican  complicity  with  blockade  runners,  all 
laid  bare. 

Besides  Palmer,  there  was,  in  the  Custom  House, 
another  eminent  Republican,  a  most  controlling  man 
in  that  organization  which  elected  Mr.  Lixcolx  on 
the  basis  of  "  moral  ideas."  He  had  outrun  the 
swiftest  in  denunciation  of  Democrats  who  did  not 
think  it  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  philanthropy 
and  patriotism,  to  "avoid"  and  "abhor"  the  peo{)le 
of  the  slave-labor  States,  with  whom  we,  of  the 
North,  had  entered  into  the  most  sacred,  and  tender 
relations  of  country.  He  had  addressed  wide-awake 
processions  innumerable,  in  advocacy  of  the  honesty 
and  statesmanship  of  Mr  Linxoln,  and  he  was  not 
forgotten  when  the  latter  enteied  into  the  seats  of 
power,  and  made  up  his  jewels.  Of  such  was  Henry 
B.  Stanton. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  Republican  plan  to  make  him 
Deputy  Collector,  and  it  was  done.  Stanton  says 
that  Mr.  Chase  told  him  that  the  salary  was  small, 
ijut  his  income  could  be  increased.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  bond  bureau  of  the  Custom  House, 
through  which  shii»ments  to  the  rebels  were  made. 
He  prepared  the  bonds,  as  he  says,  by  Mr.  Barney's 
request,  and  with  his  approval  of  the  form  adopted. 
And  here  crops  out  the  first  step  in  the  iniquity  ! 
The  law  requires  the  bond  not  to  furnish  the  goods 
to  rebels  to  be  given  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  and, 
will  it  be  believed,  it  was  drawn  so  as  to  shelter  the 
master,  and  substitute  the  owner  of  the  goods  ?  All 
the  bonds  so  taken  were  thus  illegal,  good  for  nothing, 
and  so  the  shipper  went  free  in  his  work  of  treason  ! 
More  than  that,  it  was  proved  that  bonds  were  can- 
celled at  the  Custom  House  for  direct  pecuniary 
consideration.  On  this  point,  let  a  witness,  Mr.  Al- 
fred T.  CoNKLiN,  called  before  the  Committee,  tell 
his  own  story  of  his  experience : 

Alfred  T.  Conklin  sworn  and  examined  (commission 
merchant,  No.  42  New  street),  by  the  Cliairman.  Q. 
How  loiitr  have  you  been  a  commission  merchant  ? 
A.  AlvTut  12  years.  Q.  Are  you  ensraged  in  importa- 
tions and  exportations  ?  A.  I  receive  flour  from  the 
West;  sl'ip  groods  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  British 
Provinces;  also  receive  goods  from  Enghuul  ;  not  a 
H^trreat  many,  however.  Q.  Yon  say  that  you  have 
^•shipped  to  the  West  Indies  somewhat.     We  under- 


1  was  afterwards  at  'a 
de  of  living  exnent 


rivate  hotel.     Q.   Was  h 

^  „.   .     A.  More  expensive  than 

lie.  Q,.  Did  he  Keep  horses  ?  A.  No,  bir ;  he  used 
:lrive  mine  ;  I  generally  kept  three;  sometimes  he 
uld  take  his  wife  out  with  him,  and  get  my  team, 
i  sometimes  he  would  take  a  single  horse  ;  he  left 
■  ward  and  lived  at  the  Metropolitan  hotel.  Q. 
w  long  since?  A.  Probably  in  August  or  September 
;.  Q^Upou  what  terms  did  he  live  there?  A.  He 
d  me  lie  paid  $35  a  week.  Q.  What  was  his  salary, 
you  say  ?  A.  $1,500  a  year,  and  he  used  to  have 
1  cominission,  2k  per  cent. 

The  introduction  by  Opdyke  ;  the  ready  promo- 
i)n  by  Barney  to  the  power  portrayed  by  the  wit- 
ksses  cited  ;  the  sma/Z  legal  receipts  by  Palmer  as 
Wy,  and  the  Zar^e  expenditure,  sufficiently  explain 
bat  was  the  function  of  the  latter,  in  the  scheme 
'  peculation  and  plunder  coiicocted  by  prominent 
epublicans.  And  no  one  is  surprised,  when  at  last, 
tposure  of  what  ha?  been  done  lands  Mr.  Palmer 
:  Fort  Lafayette,  a  prisoner  of  state.     He  was  ar- 


tand  that  there  have  been  some  new  treasury  res^nla- 
tions  since  the  Rebellion  eouimenced,  differing  from 
what  formerly  prevailed,  and  especially  requiring 
bonds  that  were  not  formerly  given  ;  has  your  busi- 
ness required  you  to  give  any  such  bond<  ?  A.  I 
have  not  shipped  any  such  jroods  myself  th;it  re- 
quired me  to  {rive  any  such  bonds,  but  I  have  become 
bondsman  tor  other  parties  who  sliipped.  Q.  Have 
you  done  very  much  business  of  that  kiti'i  ?  A.  I  have 
only  been  bondsman  fur  one  tirin,  with  the  exception 
of  one  other  instance,  I  was  bondsman  for  Middleton 
&  Co.,  and  in  one  instance  tor  Wm.  Mj^  Snuth.  I 
think  the  bonds  in  that  case  were  for  fCOO  and 
§1,500.  I  have  been  on  the  bonds  of  Middleton  &Co. 
for  $80,000  or  $1)0,000  on  ditferent  shipments  trom  $900 
probably  up  to  $30,000  on  ditferent  vessels,  from  a 
period  commencing  last  June.  Q.  The  committee 
have  taken  some  totimony  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  these  bonds  and  the  parties.  I  want  to  ask  you 
wliether  the  bonds  that  you  have  signed  have  all  or 
any  of  them  been  cancelled  or  surrendered  afterwards  ? 
A."  Some  six  or  seven  have  been  surrendered.  Q. 
The  committee  wi>h  a  full  history  of  this  transaction 
just  as  it  took  place.  A.  It  occurred  in  this  way; 
it  was  the  general  talk  here  that  these  bonds  could  bo 


bought  up.  I  was  passing  through  the  Custom  House 
one  "day  oil  business,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  brokers, 
by  mere  chance,  if  such  things  could  be  done.  He 
said  he  tliought  it  could  be.  I  asked  him  if  he  ever 
knew  it  to  be  done  ;  he  said  he  had.  The  broker's 
name  was  Henry  Smith;  I  think  he  resides  in  Jersey 
City.  He  is  a  broker  in  the  Custoni  House.  1  told 
him  that  I  was  on  some  bonds,  and  if  th;it  was  the 
case  I  would  like  to  huy  them  np,  ami  1  told  liim  to 
see  how  it  was.  He  reported  what  he  had  done,  and 
the  result  of  it  was  that  we  boii-rlit  up  six  or  seven 
bonds.  Q.  What  was  tlic  price  paid  ?  A.  Tlie  whole 
amount  was  about  ?!l,6u0  that  1  i)aid  for  the  bonds. 
Q.  That  is  the  amount  you  paid  Mr.  Smitli  ?  A. 
Yes,  Sir.  Q.  How  long  a  time  intervened,  in  your 
opinion,  betwixt  3Ir.  Smith's  saying  to  you  that  things 
were  arranged,  and  your  entering,  with  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  Stanton's  ofhce  ?  A.  Mr.  Middleton,  previously 
to  the  bond  being  sriven,  asked  me  if  I  would  have  any 
objections  to  going  on  a  bond  with  him.  I  told  him 
no.  He  stated  that  they  had  got  into  difliculty  with 
the  Custom  House,  and  that  was  the  first  occasion  that 
a  bond  had  been  required  of  them.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  no  objections  to  going  on  the  bond  at  all.  So  the 
next'day,  or  the  day  after,  I  think — I  will  not  be  certain 
which — I  went  up  to  the  Custom  House  with  him  to  give 
this  bond,  and  as  I  said  that  I  had  negotiated  with 
Smith  in  reference  to  it,  I  will  state  how  it  took  place. 
I  happened  to  be  passing  along  through  the  Custom 
House  within  a  few  day^  of  the  time  that  this  bond 
was  given,  and  having  heard  about  the  getting  up  of 
bonds,  I  asked  Smith  about  it.  He  said  he  thought  it 
could  be  done,  and  wanted  to  know  why.  I  told  him 
I  understood  those  things  were  done,  and  if  other  peo- 
ple are  doing  it,  I  didn't  know  why  we  should  not  do 
it.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  it  could  be  done. 
When  I  agreed  to  go  on  this  bond  of  Middleton,  I  did 
not  know  that  the  bond  was  for  so  large  an  amount, 
anc^hat  I  would  have  to  justify  to  the  amount  of 
$64*00.  As  soon  as  I  went  up  there  and  found  that 
this  was  the  case,  I  turned  to  Smith,  "  You  say  you 
can  buy  up  these  bonds.  What  will  it  cost  to  get  up 
this  bond,  the  penal  sum  of  which  is  804,000?  I  can- 
not swear  that  1  am  worth  ^(i4,OoO."  'Says  be,  "I  will 
see."  He  goes  to  Mr.  Stanton's  room  and  comes  back. 
There  was  some  little  diti'erence  about  the  price,  I  think 
he  asked  :J6-')0.  He  went  back  and  forth  two  or  three 
times,  and  finally  came  down  to  :|()00  ;  and  when  we 
got  as  far  as  that  I  said  to  Mr.  Smith,  "Now,  if  Mr. 
Stanton  is  going  to  sell  this  bond,  what  ditfereuce  does 
it  make  whether  I  swear  I  am  worth  $04,003  or  sixty- 
four  cents t'  I  cannot  swear  that  I  am  worth  $»)4,000. 
If  he  has  a  mind  to  take  me  and  not  swear  me,  I  will 
go  on  \he  bond.  It  makes  no  odds  to  him  if  he  sells 
his  bond."  Smith  s.ays,  "I  will  go  in  and  see  him." 
He  went  to  see  ;  was  gune  some  time;  came  back  and 
said,  "  That  will  be  all  rigiit,  he  will  not  ask  you  any 
questions  at  all"  I  said,  "Are  you  sure  of  that?" 
and  he  said,  "  That  is  understood."  "  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood,"  says  I,  "  that  I  will  not  swear  to 
any  amount  at  all."  He  went  away,  came  back,  and 
said,  "  It  is  all  right,  you  will  not  be  asked  any  ques- 
tions at  all."  When  he  went  into  Mr.  St:inton's  room, 
Mr.  Middleton  came  up,  and  Mi-.  Stanton  says,  "  Is 
this  Mr.  Middleton  ?"  "  Ye.s  sir."  "  Are  you  worth 
the  amount  of  that,ghipmenf:'"  Mr.  Middleton  says, 
"  Yes,  sir."  He  then  turns  aroimd  to  me.  "  Is  this 
the  bondsman  V"  Says  I,  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Will  you 
swear  y"  (w^ing  his  hand)  and  that  was  all  there  was 
about  it.  Q.  Now,  I  want  to  recall  your  attention  to 
the  point  about  which  I  was  enquiring  before  this  state- 
ment. What,  iu  your  opinion,  was  the  intervening 
time  between  the  last  interview  with  Smith  and  your 
enteting  Stanton's  room  with  Mr.  Middleton  V  A.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  ten  minutes,  because  about  that 
time  I  stood  there  waiting  for  Mr.  Jliddleton  to  get  his 
papers  through.  He  had  sent  for  me  to  come  up  to  the 
Custom  House.  I  went  to  the  Cu.stom  House,  found 
Mr.  Miildletou,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  be  tiirough  in  a 
few  liiiiu'ies."  He  was  standing  in  a  line,  audi  stood 
there  talking  to  Mr.  Smith  while  Mr.  Middleton  was 


getting  his  papers  through.  Q.  Iu  your  former  te; 
mony  you  stated  that  for  some  reason  you  hiul  oc 
siou  to  open  the  door  that  led  into  Mr,  Stanto  | 
oflBce,  you  found  him  leaning  on  the  desk,  and  talki  < 
to  Smith?  A.  That  was  not  upon  this  occasion,! 
another  time;  Smith  was  then  negotiating  for  soi 
other  bonds,  and  staid  a  long  while.  I  was  in  a  bur 
as  it  was  just  before  'chan:j;e,  and  I  went  to  the  door 
the  front  office,  but  I  could  not  see  him  in  there,  am 
opened  the  door,  went  in,  and  looked  through  the  otl 
door,  and  he  was  leaning  on  the  desk  talking  with  J 
Stanton.  Q.  Was  that  in  reference  to  an  arrangeme 
for  the  surrender  of  a  bond  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  y 
recollect  what  one?  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  Wasitprevio 
to  or  after  this  arrangement  about  the  $64,000  bon 
A.  It  was  after  the  first  bond — the  $64,000  bond— 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  th  ] 
Q.  Y'ou  do  not  remember  either,  I  suppose,  the  sij 
cific  bond  or  the  amount  of  it,  when  you  saw  Smii 
leaning  on  the  desk  and  talking  to  Stanton  ?  A.  5 
sir,  it  was  a  small  bond,  I  think  he  asked  $!'->(),  an(' 
told  him  that  was  an  exorbitant  price,  and  he  wei 
back  and  forth  two  or  three  times;  Mr.  Stanton  woui 
not  yield  at  all.  Smith  said  that  Stanton  said  it  wi 
just  as  much  ri.sk  to  take  a  small  bond  as  a  large  or, 
On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  negotiating  Tor  t! 
surrender  of  a  bond,  $2.>  split  them,  and  finally  it  W] 
settled  by  his  agreeing  to  pay  $100  before  threeVcloc 
Stanton  "^saying  that  "he  wanted  to  use  that  amoui 
This  was  about  two  o'clock. 

March  22,  1664. 

Alfred  T.  Conklin  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  bonds  th! 
came  into  your  hands  were  surrendered  or  given  i 
without  the  word  "cancelled"  being  upon  them,  wit 
out  Mr.  Stanton's  name  being  upon  them?  Answt 
The  names  were  cut  out.  Q.  Who  cut  them  out  ?  . 
I  cut  them  out  after  they  came  into  my  hands.  Q.  I 
you  recollect  how  long  it  was  after  the  execution  of  ti 
bonds  before  you  obtained  them  through  Mr.  SmitI 
A.  I  obtained  one  of  these  bonds  inside  of  an  ho 
after  it  was  executed.  Q.  Can  you  recollect  who  tl 
principal  of  the  bond  was?  A.  It  was  Middleton 
Co. ;  I  was  the  security  on  it. 

By  Mr.  Rollins: 

Question.  Did  you  go  in  with  Middleton  when  1 
executed  it?  Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  he  char; 
you  a  surety  fee  upon  it?  A.  I  think  a  dollar  and 
half  or  two  dollars  ;  that  was  paid,  and  within  an  hoi 
from  that  time  I  had  the  bond  in  my  possession.  ( 
Do  you  know  what  that  bond  cost?  '  A.  Six  hundn 
dollars.  Q.  When  the  bond  came  back  the  woi 
•^ancelled  "  was  not  written  across  it,  it  was  simp! 
^pmded  to  you  as  you  left  it?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  bor 
IS  destroyed  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  bonds  are  intact,  wil 
the  exception  of  the  signatures  of  Middleton  &,  C 
Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  bond  being  destroyed 
A.  That  was  the  first  bond  that  was  ever  got  up.  ( 
For  what  amount  was  it  given  ?  A.  About  $64, 0( 
was  the  penal  sum.  When  this  bond  came  up  it  wf 
a  bond  of  a  larger  amount  than  I  was  willing  to  swef 
I  was  worth  ($64,000).  I  told  Mr.  Smith,  "  These  get 
tlemen  want  me  to  go  on  a  bond  for  $64,000,  and  I  d 
not  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  swear  that  I  am  worth  that 
and  the  consequence  is  that  if  I  do  not  swear  to  that 
cannot  go  upon  that  bond,  but  as  Mr.  Stanton  is  goin 
to  give  us  that  bond  back  immediately,  what  odds  doe 
it  make  whether  I  swear  I  am  worth  $64,000  or  si.xtj 
four  cents?  The  bargain  was  made  before  the  bon 
was  given  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  it  v.as  $60< 
Q.  How  do  ycu  know  the  baigain  was  made?  A. 
made  it.  Q.' With  whom?  A.  Mr.  Smith.  Q.  An 
he  made  it  with  whom  ?  A.  I  suppose  he  made  it  wit 
Mr.  Stanton.  Q.  How  was  he  spoken  of  generally 
what  designation  was  given  him  ?  A.  Mr.  b^tanton  ; 
did  not  know  there  was  a  younger  Stanton  there,  1  di 
not  know  Mr.  Stanton  nor'the  boy.  I  made  this  agre( 
ment,  and  I  will  teli  you  bow  it  proves  that  it  is  M: 
Stanton  who  is  concerned.     When  I  told  Mr.  Smit 


I  would  Tiot  swear  that  I  was  worth  |r,4,000,  says 

vou  will  go  to  Mr.  Stauton,  and  get  him  to  agree 

0  s'.vear  me,  I  will  become  bondsmau  on  the  bond. 

rent  from  me  into  Mr.  Stanton's  room ;  I  stood  in 

otunda  ;  he  went  in  there  ;  was  gone  trom  three 

'e  minutes;  came  back  again,  and  he  says  it  is  all 

Within  ten  minutes  afterwards  tlie  papers  had 

reused  so  far  that  thev  went  in  to  Mr.  Stanton  to 

K  clearance  made  and  the  bond  taken.     We  went 

here  before  Mr.  Stanton  ;  Mr.  Stanton  turned  to 

Middletoii  and  savs,  "Is  this  Mr.  Middleton? 

s  "      "  Do  vou   svvear  that   you    are  worth  the 

uiit  of  this 'shipment  (raising  his  hand)V'      "I 

'^  Is  this  the  bondsman  (turning to  me)?_     J  \es, 

"1)0  you  swear  (^raising   his  hand)?"     "\es. 

So  we  carried  out  the  programme. 

Then  all  this  infarav  was  made  known  to  Presi- 

LiNCOLX.  was  Mr.  Stanton  ignominiously  ex- 

ed  from  ottice  ?     Not  at  idl !     He  was  penniUed 

,o;toraoly  resign.     Why  was  he  not  arrested  and 

trisoned   in   Fort   Lafayette?     Who   shall   say? 

her,  wXyp  shall  deny  that  neither  Mr.  Lincoln,  or 

Chase,  or  Mr.  Barney  dared  touch  one  hair  of 

NTON'shead?     He  knew  too  much  f    He  could 

who  were  his  accomplices  and  abettors,  in  the 

(tched  business  of  furnishing  supplies  to  rebels, 

ins    the    day,     and    making  Republican  stump 

eciies,  in  the  evening,   denouncing  George  B. 

Clellan. 

)uring  all  this  time,  if  Mr.  Thttrlow  Weed  is  to 
believed,  and  reference  can  be  had  to  bis  letters 
ilished  in  his  Albany  Journal,  Collector  Barney 

"  Fold. up  his  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  quietly  steal  away." 


He  was  accused  of  extortionate  fees,  of  wrongfully 
deducting  these  fees  from,  tiie  proceeds  of  sales, 
and  of  keeping  back  government  funds.  His  iee3 
were  so  exorljitant  that  they  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  everybody  but  those  denounced  by  Mr.  Up- 
ton as  cooperating  with  him  to  represent  his  exao* 
tions  as  proper.  The  charges  against  Mk.  Draper 
cannot  be  bettor  stated  than  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Upton,  v.ho  was  counsel  afor  the  naval  officers. 
He  says:  ; 

Mr.  Draper  kept  no  separate  bank  account  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  jirize  pro'perty.  It  was  all  mixed  in 
with  his  own,  and  might  at  any  time  have  been  seized 
bv  his  creditors. 

'The  deposit  of  a  fund  so  large,  in  his  own  name, 
even  using  the  puerile  disguise  of  the  words  "in  trust," 
was  certainlv  not  the  act  of  a  cautious  business  man, 
if  it  was  that  of  an  honest  one.  That  he  did  not 
promptly  pay  the  fund  when  demanded  is  fully  proved 
by  witnesses'  and  written  papers  of  demand,  notwith- 
standing the  statements  to  the  contrary  of  himself  and 
son  and  clerk.  Day  aftei-  day  and  w^^ek  after  week,  he 
retained  large  amounts  of  these  moneys  upon  frivolous 
excuses,  in  spite  of  incessant  demands  for  its  payment 
by  the  marshal ;  and  this  was  not  the  act  of  a  faith- 
ful man. 

That  it  was  his  habit  to  make  fictitious  bids  at  auc- 
tion sales,  therebv  running  an  eager  purchaser  up  be- 
vojd  the  fair  price  of  the  article  sold,  and  thus  com- 
mitting a  fraud  upon  him,  and  bringing  the  govern- 
ment sales  into  disrepute,  is  proved  by  the  young  man's 
confessions,  as  well  as  by  other  testimony ;  and  this 
was  not  the  act  of  an  honest  man,  or  of  one  whose 
"  skill  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

In  one  case,  sworn  to  by  O'Donohue,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Draper  allowed  a  reclamation  without  the  assent 
or  action  of  any  government  othcial  whatsoever,  sdfely 
on  his  own  responsibility ;  and  it  appears  that  he  fa- 
vored and  urged  with  persistent  pertinacity  the  first 
reclamation  which  was  made  in  favor  of  a  purchaser 
of  prize  property,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
"causa  sine  qua  7io/i"of  all  the  irregularities  and 
frauds  in  such  proceedings  which  succeeded. 

The  learned  counsel  says  that  Mr.  Draper  charged 
for  his  services  the  usual  and  customary  commission. 
This  is  correct,  for  this— that  the  commission  paid  to 
auctioneers  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  of  ordinary 
amounts  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  ordinary  times, 
cannot  lav  the  basis  of  a  custom  for  a_  commission  on 
prize  sale's  of  enormous  amounts  in  time  of  war,  and 
where  the  auctioneer  has  no  care,  no  custody,  no  re- 
sponsibihty.  It  is  neither  proper  nor  just  to  speak  of 
a  cufttomary  commission  for  such  a  service. 

There  has  been  nothing  like  a  precedent  in  our  com- 
munity to  establish  such  a  .custom.  The  truth  is,  he 
charged  and  retained  an  enormous  and  wholly  wi  war- 
rantable, unprecedented,  and  exorbitant  commission  ;  a 
commission  so  vtterly  dis-proportioned  to  the  trifiing 
service  performed,  that  it  was,  in  truth,  nothing  short 
of  an  tmpodtion—a  shameless  imposition— upon  the 
Mvy  Pension  Fund  and  the  naval  captors,  of  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  large  sums  retained.  And 
when  we  t'hink  that'the  continuance  of  tluit  imposition 
operatino-  upon  the  verv  large  amount  of  prize  proper- 
ty in  the°district  vet  unsold,'"would  have  increased  the 
s'um  retained  by  this  auctioneer  for  his  service  to  an 
amount  not  much,  if  any,  short  of  one  hundred  tho^J,- 
sand  dollars,  we  cease  t'o  wonder  at  the  desperate  efforts 
made  by  him  and  his  friends  to  coerce  all  parties  into 
tame  submisnon  to  Kis  exactions,  and  the  unworthy 
means  resorted  to  bv  him  and  them  to  wreak  revenge 
upon  all  such  as  coilld  not  be  induced  at  his  or  their 
bidding  to  disobey  the  instructions  they  had  received 
from  their  superiors,  to  violate  their  official  obligations 
and  quietly  assent  to  the  perpetration  of  his  extor 
tions.  ,  , 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  learned  counsel  seems  to 
think  that  the  law  has  now  stepped  in  and  made  pro- 


vision  for  the  employment  of  the  auctioneer  and  his 
compensation,  this  investigation  has  nothing  now  to 
act  upon  in  the  matter  of  this  wrong,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Draper  is  concerned.  Not  so.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
that  one  great  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  'to  as- 
certain what  has  become  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prize 
Eroperty.  The  testimony  shows  that  iMr.  Draper  now 
as  in  his  hands  a  sum"  amounting  to  nearlv  $o,,iOO 
belongmg  to  the  Xavy  Pension  Fund  and  tbe'captors, 
that  he  has  retair.ed  this  amount  as  his  claimed  -/i  per 
cent,  commission  out  of  ffie  proceeds  of  sales  made  by 
A^  '''/''^''P'''^  'moment  for  its  allowance  no  longer  e.xist- 
ed ;  that  its  allowance  at  any  time  was  based  solely 
upon  consent  and  the  taxation  of  the  court;  that  the 
consent  ceasing,  the  court  has  refused  the  taxation  ; 
and  this  sum,  although  demanded  from  him  by  the 
marshal,  he  has  refund,  and  now  refuses  to  return. 
How,  in  the  face  of 'this,  can  counsel  seriously  assert 
that  there  is  nothing  disclosed  by  this  investigation 
militatint:  against  Mr.  Draper? 

As  the  counsel  rcpiesenting  the  interests  of  the  cap- 
tors in  these  causes  in  which  the  money  has  been  thus 
retained,  the  undersigned  respectfully  asks  if  it  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  the  official  duty  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Jreasurv,  that  instructions  may  be  given  forth- 
with to  the  district  attorney  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  requisite  to  enforce  the  return  of  this  money. 

The  testimony  has  proved  that  until  the  opposition 
arose  to  a  continued  compliance  to  the  exorbitant  im- 
positions of  Mr.  Draper,  the  auctioneer,  no  complaints 
were  ever  lieard  of  the  character  of  those  set  forth  in 
the  document  signed  by  Moses  H.  Grinnell  as  chair- 
man of  this  conuiiittee;    that  the  information    upon 
which   these   statements  were  made   all   came    from 
Draper;    that   Giinnell  procured  the  employment  of 
Draper  as  auctioneer;    that   Grinnell   urged' the  dis- 
trict attorney  to  take  such  action  as  should  insure  the 
prize  sales  toDraper,  with  a  commission  of  two  and  one 
half  per  cent.  :  that  Grinnell  is  the   personal,  intimate 
fi  ie«d  of  Draper  ;  that  after  Grinnell  had  been  inform- 
ed that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  objected  to   the  al- 
lowajice  of  this  enormous  commission  to  Draper,  and 
after   he   had  become   apprised   that   the  district  at- 
torney had  been  instructed  by  his  utEcial  superior,  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  to 'oppose  the  continued  al- 
lowance of  this  enormous  commission,  he  went  to  the 
district  attorney  and  urged  him  to  violate  his  official 
duty,  to  disregard  his  instructions  and  consent  to  such 
allowance  ;  that  to  induce  him  thus  to  violate  his  duty 
and  disregard  his  instructions,  he  furnished  him  with 
a  certificate,  signed  by  himself  and  others,  stating  that 
two  and  one  half  per  cent,  was  the  customary  commis- 
sion paid  to  an  auctioneer  for  the  sale  of  merchandise 
m  New  York ;  that  one  of  the  gentlemen   (Mr.  Min- 
turn)  who  signed  this  certificate  {and  probably  others) 
was  not  aware  to  what  it  was  designed  to  apply,  nor 
apprised  for  what  purpose  it  was  obtained;  that  so  far 
from  the  truth  is  the  statement  of  that  certificate,  that 
a  gentleman  of  large  experience,  called  as  a  witness 
from    the    insurance    office   of  Mr.  Grinnell    himself, 
&v{&^TS.th&ioneh.aJfof  oneper  cent,  would  be  the  ex- 
tent of  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  customary  commission 
paid  to  an  auctioneer  for  performing  the  precise  ser- 
vice performed  by  Mr.  Draper,  as  detailed  to  him  by 
the  Solicitor ;  and  his  eviclence  is  fully  corroboratocl 
by  tiiat  of  other  witnesses  ;  that  when  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Grinnell  proved  unavailing  to  co- 
erce the  further  allowance  of  this  extraordinary  deple- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  prize  property,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  was  heard  the  outcry  of  frauds  and  corrup- 
tion, of  robberies  and  peculations,  and  fraudulent  re- 
clamations; then,  and  not  till  then,  were  the  ears  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  assailed  with  the  charges 


from  Draper  and  Grinnell  again.<.t  the  Govermn,' 
othcials  connected  with  adjudications  and  sales  ^ 
prize  property ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  were  the  new' 
papers  resorted  to  to  fill  the  public  mind  with  poiso 
ous  suspicions  that  the  captured  property  in  this  dji 
tnct  was  being  absorbed  by  the  raveno'us  spoliatio;' 
ot  a  set  of  hungry  vultures  and  sharks,  and  robber,' 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Mr.  Grinnell,  und ' 
tue  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend  M 
draper,  constitute  his  committee  of  merchants  fwl' 
never  met,  and  never  organized,  and  never  saw  U 
written  statement  of  charges  signed  by  him,  as  chai 
man  of  the  committee,  to  originate,  'direct,  and  coi 
trol  this  organization).  I 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  mone; 
Mr  Drapkr  thus  withheld  as  fees,  by  his  statomenl 
(p.  31)that  his  commissions  as  auctioneer,from  Au^usi 
1861,  to  December,   1862,   were  thirty  thocsau: 

EIGHT    HUNDRED  AND    ONE    DOLLARS  AND    THIRTT-Fiv' 

CENTS.     A  pretty  little  sum,  and  not  a  small  indue  i 

ment  for  sustaining   the   extraordinary  pretensioti 

and  assumptions  of  President  Lincoln  !    ,  | 

Mr.  JocRDAN,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  whj 

has,  within  the  last  three  yeai-s,  earned  a  most  ui| 

enviable  notoriety,  as  a  willing    and  most  unscri 

pulous  tool  of  the  Administration  in  covering  up  th 

improper  practices  and    frauds  of  Mr.   Lincoln' 

tiuends,  vainly  attempted,  in  his  report,  to  palliat 

the  corruptions  in  prize  business,  as  Mr.  Hplbcr. 

hud  made  effort  in  the  revenue  transactions  of  BaeI 

NEY,  BriLER, .  Stanton,  and  Palmer,  but  the  Navl 

Department  waa  too  weak  already,  in  public  estimai 

tion,  to  bear  such  a  load  of  obloquy,  and  Mr.  Dra 

PER,  as  punishment  for  his  improper  conduct  an( 

pecuniary  greed,  was  removed  frora  office,  and  de^ 

pnved  of  such  further  opportunity  to  withhold  th<' 

nard  earned  money  of  the  brave  officers  and  sailon 

of  our  gallant  Xavy,  who  have  so  often,  in  this  civii 

war,  borne  the  naval  thunders  of  the  Union  in  hoooii 

and  in  triumph.  i 

Biit  Mr.  Draper's  removal,  for  cause,  from  ooj' 

relation  to  the  Government,  was  only  to  be  followed! 

by  promotion  to  a  better  position.     Comment  is  ua-' 

necessary ! 

It  is  not  to  be  argued  from   all   this  record  of 
official  infidelity,  that  all  members  of  the  EepublicaB 
organization  are  rogues,  who  look  upon  their  conn- j 
try's  woes  as  so  many  opportunities  for  em  iciiiu" 
themselves.     Far  from  it.     The  fads,  however,  do 
a|pw  that  Abraham  Lincoln  cannot,  or  will  not,  in 
hT§  administration  of  public  alrairs,  call  around  Lira  , 
the  integrity  and  ability  of  his  party.     He  travels ' 
only  in  the  circle  of  shameless  and  "polluted  naiti- 
sans,  who  can  be   bribed   by  chance.^;  of  plunder  to: 
abstain  from  just  and  loyd  rebidie  of  liis  untold  acta 
of  folly  and  crime.     If  a  man  is  known  bv  the  com- , 
panyhe  keeps,  Mr.  Lincoln's  real   character  oughV- 
to  deter  honorable  men,  of  ail  pulifical  parties,  from  : 
giving  countenance  and  support  to  his  impudent  pre- 
tensions for  a  rcel.ction.      If  i.ll  .<euse   of  "public 
honor  has  not  fled  from  among  us,  and  if  a  free  bal- 
lot box  be  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  verdict  of  con- 
demnation of  Abraham   Lincoln  will  be  uttered  in 
November  which  will  stand  as  significant  warning  to 
all  future  PreBidenit. 


0 


ATTEj^TION,  VOTERS! 


ADDRESS 

OF  THE 

MTIOXAL   DEMOCRATIC   COMMITTEE 

TO    THE 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  U:^ITED   STATES. 


Fellott-Citizexs  :  It  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt  that  the 
unscrupulous  supporters  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presi- 
dential chair  have  determined  to  employ  for  his  reelection  to  that 
high  office  a  system  of  violence  and  fraud  unknown  before  in  our 
history. 

They  thereby  admit  that  his  honest,  legal  reelection  is  impos- 
sible.    Thereby  they  already  confess  defeat. 

The  polling  of  every  Democratic  and  conservative  vote  in  the 
loyal  States  will  make  his  reelection,  even  by  violence  and  fraud, 
impossible.  We  beseech  and  exhort  you  to  let  nothing  whatever 
prevent  your  casting  that  vote. 

In  the  State  of  Indiana  administration  majorities  have  been 
manufactui-ed  by  the  indecent  exhibition  of  thousands  of  illegal 
votes. 

In  Maryland,  military  force  has  been  used  to  silence  the  Demo- 
Ci-atic  press,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  dictated  the  institu- 
tions of  a  State. 

In  Tennessee,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Yice-Presidency, 
holding,  by  the  appointment  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
a  pro-consular  office  unknown  to  any  law,  and  repudiated  by  Con- 
gress, has  assumed  the  armed  control  of  polls  commanded  by  him 
to  be  opened  ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  appealed 
to  by  the  free  citizens  of  that  State  to  right  such  wrongs,  has 
treated  that  appeal  with  coarse  contempt. 

Last  of  all,  the  legal  right  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  freely 
to  join  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  choice  of  a  national  Cliief 
Magistrate  is   menaced   and  made   a  mockery.      Their   camps, 


thrown  open  to  the  political  agents  of  the  Administration,  are 
sought  to  be  closed  to  tlie  legal  representatives  of  the  Deniocracy, 
under  pretexts  Avhich  leading  organs  of  the  Republican  party  find 
themselves  compelled  to  denounce  as  insulting  to  the  common- 
sense  of  tlie  nation.  The  mails  are  violated  to  seize  the  votes 
that  have  been  €ast  against  him,  and  to  place  his  own  ballots  in 
their  stead  ;  and  when  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  votes  of 
the  armies,  which  our  candidate  first  organized  and  led  to  victory, 
were  cast  in  great  majority  for  their  old  commander,  a  plot  Avas 
contrived  to  seize  their  votes,  arrest  the  agents  who  had  collected 
them,  under  pretense  of  punishing  frauds  which  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  inspectors  of  election  with  their  poll-lists  before  them, 
which  could  only  be  committed  and  completed  there,  and  which 
jan  justly  be  punished  only  under  the  stringent  laws  and  by  the 
officers  of  the  States  themselves.  .  y    ■  ,    • 

In  the  presence  of  this  odious  and  unexampled.'  spectacle,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  call  upon  all,  of  whatever  name 
or  party  creed,  lovers  of  liberty  and  the  Union,  now  more  truly 
than  ever  before  "  one  and  inseparable,"  to  put  forth  ftU  their 
strength  in  one  final  and  triumiDhant  effort  for  the  salvation  of 
both. 

^Yielding  the  most  gigantic  system  of  official  patronage  and 
corruption  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  Administration,  in 
whatever  direction  it  turns,  finds  itself  confronted  by  impending 
defeat. 

Its  open  complicitly  in  acts  of  fraud  and  violence  is  a  full  con- 
fession that  Abraham  Lincoln's  reelection  can  not  be  accomplished 
by  an  honest  appeal  to  the  unbought  will  of  a  nation  of  freemen .^ 

By  such  an  appeal  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  yet 
be  prevented,  in  spite  of  fraud  and  violence.  Such  an  appeal  the 
Democratic  Xational  Committee  now  make  to  their  fellow-citizens 
in  all  the  States,  but  more  especially  to  the  thousands  of  true  and 
loyal  men  w^ho,  in  Maryland,  in  Indiana,  in  Ohio,  in  Kentucky,  and 
in  Missouri,  now  sutfering  in  their  persons,  their  feelings,  and  their 
property,  from  the  reckless  usurpations  of  the  Executive  and  the 
chartered  tyranny  of  his  commissioned  agents,  have  almost  de- 
spaired of  the  Republic.  '  . 

The  Democracy  never  despairs  of  the  Republic!  '       ! 

The  party  whose  successive  triumphs  have  marked  the  stages^t)? ' 
the  nation's  greatness,  triumphant  now,  can  rescue  the  nation  from 
the  ruin  wrought  by  the  conspiracy  of  rebels  at  the  South  atid 
fanatics  at  the  JSTorth  ;  can  restore  to  her  liberty,  and  order,  and 
law,  and  jjlant  her  feet  securely  in  the  paths  of  republican  em- 
pire. ,  ''-' 

The  day-star  of  victory  rose  with  the  elections  of  September/ 
in  Maine.  The  subsiding  deluge  of  fanaticism  will  once  more  bare 
the  granite  peaks  of  New-Hampshire  to  the  sunshine  of  liberty. 
The  State  of  John  Stark  and  Daniel  Webster  will  give  her  vote  in 
November  to  the  Union  and  th£  Constitution,  to  McClellan .  and: 
Pendleton.  ''   ^m/^—   i>-'>-.ii'-iii .  ^i    .ti^iiixr^^ 


Connecticut,  the  ancestral  home  of  our  noble  candidate,  led  by 
the  spirits  of  a  Trumbull,  a  Sherman,  and  an  Ellsworth,  pledges 
herself,  by  a  clean  majority  in  November,  to  assist  in  the  salvation 
of  the  Republic. 

Beyond  peradventure  is  the  result  in  the  Empire  State,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  N"ew-Jersey.  There  will  be  no  break  in  the  front 
of  this  great  triple  column  in  the  grand  army  of  the  Union. 
The  Keystone  State  redeemed  herself  in  October ;  in  November 
she  will  lead  the  redemption  of  the  nation.  New- Jersey  stands 
where  she  has  ever  stood,  in  war  and  peace  alike,  true  to  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Law. 

The  decisive  vote  of  New-York,  at  the  Chicago  Convention, 
gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  its  candidate.  In  "November,  the 
decisive  vote  of  New- York  will  herald  the  proclamation  of  that 
candidate  as  President  of  the  Union,  which,  "  at  all  hazards,"  he 
has  sworn  to  preserve. 

Gallant  little  Delaware — Maryland,  tried,  tempted,  but  alike  un- 
terriiied  and  unseduced,  and  Kentucky,  are  surely  with  us. 

Spurning  with  an  equal  scorn  the  treason  and  the  tyranny  which 
have  once  more  made  her  rich  and  rural  plains  "  a  dark  and  bloody 
ground,"  the  State  of  Kentucky  stamps  her  proud  foot,  and  swears 
she  will  be  free. 

Missouri,  four  years  ago  the  garden  of  the  further  West,  an  em- 
pire in  her  teeming  future,  to-day  our  Mexico,  ravaged  in  all  her 
length  and  breadth  by  invaders  and  oppressors — what  hope  has 
Missouri  save  in  the  triumph  of  a  soldier  who  can  guard  her  bor- 
ders, and  of  a  statesman  who  can  respect  her  will  ?  Missouri  will 
give  her  vote  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  to  McClellan  and 
Pendleton. 

Illinois  will  stand  by  her  sister  of  the  Mississippi.  Her  vote  is 
secure  for  the  cause  in  which  so  many  thousands  of  her  sons  have 
bled  on  a  hundred  battle-fields.  The  "  Soldier  State  "  of  the  West 
will  have  no  more  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  fact  that  Indiana  sufiers  under  the  rule  of  a  Governor  just 
reelected  to  office  by  the  most  stupendous  combination  of  politi- 
cal fraud  with  military  force,  can  not  shake  our  confidence  in  that 
noble  State,  which  has  carried  the  banner  of  Democracy  triumphant- 
ly through  many  hard-fought  battles. 

In  the  elections  of  October,  nearly  forty  thousand  fraudulent 
votes  given  to  the  Republican  candidates  turned  our  legal  victory 
there  into  an  illegal  defeat.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  frauds 
can  be  repeated  upon  so  colossal  a  scale  in  November,  and  if  they  be 
not  so  repeated,  Indiana  will,  beyond  a  question,  go  for  McClellan 
and  Pendleton. 

It  is  impossible,  too,  that  the  States  lying  around  the  head-wa- 
ters of  the  great  river  of  the  continent  should  not  vote  to  open  the 
needful  markets  for  their  crops  and  their  necessary  highway  to  the 
seas. 

Even  from  the  Peninsular  State,  Michigan,  (so  strongly  runs  the 
patriotic  and  national  tide,)  our  friends  send  us  words  of  cheer, 


and  bid  us 


in   the  National 


3  hope  that  the  home  of  Lewis  Cass,  misrepresented  so  lon^ 
ational  Congress  by  a  Senator  who  longed  for  a  "little 


blood-letting,-  may  sel  itself  right  with  the  Union^y  a  sound  ma! 
jority  for  McClellan  and  Pendleton.  ^ 

The  tide  will  roll  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  California  and 
Oregon,  bound  to  all  our  hearts  and  hearthstones  by  "the  mysti. 
chords  of  memory, 'can  have  nothing  in  common  ^th  the  party 
whose  leaders  would  fam  long  smce  have  severed  them  from  the 
Union.  All  that  we  hear  from  those  golden  cradles  of  empire 
promises  us  their  voice  and  vote  in  :?^ovember  for  our  candidates 
and  our  cause.  • 

With  such  signs  and  omens  of  ^dctory,  with  the  glorious  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  and  the  promises  not  less  glorious  of  the  future 
to  cheer  us,  what  true  man  can  now  dare  to  falter  or  to  fail  in  this 
crisis  of  our  national  fate  ? 

^  Fellow-citizens,  the  peaceful  remedy  of  such  wrongs  as  Amer- 
leans  thi-oug-hout  all  time  to  come  shall  blush  to  remember  could 
be  done  m  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  upon  American  soil,  is  now 
withm  y®ur  reach.  ' 

The  glori^ous  and  honorable  termination  of  a  war  whose  vic- 
tories are  all  unharvested,  since  they  have  not  been  garnered  to- 
gether wath  the  victories  of  peace,  is  now  within  your  reach 

An  end  to  the  accumulation  of  a  limitless  debt,  already  mort- 
gaging; halt  the  resources  and  the  industries  of  a  great  people  is 
now  within  your  reach.  i/     i     ^   ^ 

The  triumphant  restoration  of  that  magnificent  national  temple 
which  our  fathers  reared  to  freedom  and  to  justice,  is  now  within 
your  reach.  ^  ■>  ^ 

The  madness  of  the  men  in  power  is  an  argument  for  more  than 
hope.  It  IS  the  homage  of  desperate  ambitions  to  the  gatheiincr 
power  of  the  people's  will.  The  dread  handwriting  which  they 
read  upon  the  wall  bids  you  press  forward  with  decisive  enero-yto 
the  certain  triumph  now  within  your  reach  and^gi-asp  ° 

It  is  not  much  that  your  country  asks  of  you;  but  all  that 
you  hold  dear,  all  that  you  have  or  can  hope  to  have  of  liberty  of 
peace,  of  prosperity,  depends  upon  your  giving  to  your  coiintiT 
to  do  ir'''  ^"^"^^''^  ""^^  asks— vrisdom  to  see  your  duty,  courage 

With  you,  under  a  benignant  Providence,  it  rests  to  determine 
by  your  votes  on  the  eighth  of  November,  the  death  or  the  life  ai 
the  noblest  Republic  ever  established  among  men. 

August  Belmont^  Chairman  '    .'  ' 
Fbederick  O.  Prince,  Secretary/. 
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Address  of  tlie  National  Democratic  Comiiiittee. 


THE   PEEILS   OF   THE   I^ATIOK 
Usurpations  of  the  Administration  in  IVIaryland  and  Tennessee. 

THE   REMEDY   TO   BE   USED. 


To  THE  People  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  of  the 
tTuited  States  hold  it  to  be  their  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  without 
distinction  of  party,  to  certain  grave  acts  of 
usurpation  and  wrong  now  practised  upon  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  and  of  Tennessee,  but  in- 
volving the  dearest  rights  of  all  the  people,  in 
all  the  States,  and  the  very  existence  of  those 
constitutional  remedies  against  executive  wrong- 
doing, which  have  heretofore  saved  this  nation 
from  the  convulsions  through  which  popular 
liberty  in  other  lands  has  been  forced  to  assert, 
to  maintain,  and  to  extend  its  guarantees. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  the  Evening  Fost,  a  journal 
printed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  had 
that  day  for  the  first  time  published  the  elector- 
al ticket  of  the  Democratic  party  of  that  State, 
was  suppressed  by  the  following  order  of  Major- 
Geueral  Wallace,  commanding  the  United  States 
troops  in  that  city  : 

Eighth  Army  Corps,  Baltimore,  September  30. 
Editors  of  Ecening  Post : 

As  the  surest  means  of  preventing  your  ofiSce  being 
maile  the  subject  of  violence,  you  will  discontinue  the 
publication  of  your  paper,  the  Even  ing  Post. 

The  sole  pretext  for  this  order  was  the  asser- 
tion that  several  soldiers,  subject  to  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Wallace,  intended  to 
create  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and  to 
destroy  the  property  of  the  suppressed  journal, 
on  account  of  a  statement  upon  its  bulletin- 
board,  announcing  as  an  item  of  news:  "  A  fear- 
ful riot  in  Cincinnati,  during  which  a  Lincoln 
club  procession  from  Kentucky  fired  upon  the 
citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  several 
being  killed  and  wounded." 

Such  a  pretext  for  such  an  order  is  so  mani- 
festly disgraceful  to  the  military  officer  who,  in 
issuing  it,  confessed  his  inability  to  restrain  sol- 
diers of  the  national  service  from  acts  at  once 
of  military  insubordination  and  of  civil  outrage, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  he  could  have 
been  continued,  as  he  since  has  been  in  his 
command,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  not  the  suppression  of  the  Evening 
Fast,  which  was  the  only  Democratic  journal 
published  in  Baltimore,  been  designed  by  the 
Executive,  for  the  express  purpose  of  depriving 
the  poHtical  opponents  of  the  existing  Adminis- 
tration in  that  city  of  their  sole  means  of  advo- 
cating their  opinions,  and  even  of  disseminating 
the  information  necessary  to  guide  the  voters  of 
their  party  to  intelligent  action  at  the  polls. 

Maryland  is  a  loyal  State.  To  her  fidelity 
President  Lincoln,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1861,  bears 
this  emphatic  witness :  "  Her  bridges  and  rail- 
roads are  repaired  and  open  to  the  government ; 
she  already  gives  seven  regiments  to  the  cause 
-ofJJifi  Union  and  none  tn  tbp  Anomv  onrl   >iot. 


people,  at  a  regular  election,  have  sustained  the 
Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a  larger  aggre- 
gate vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any 
candidate  on  any  question." 

No  enemy  now  treads  her  soil.  Tlie  victori- 
ous advance  of  Sheridan  has  cleared  even  her 
furthest  borders  of  all  rebels  in  arms.  Her 
people  are  as  fully  entitled  to  absolute  freedom 
at  the  polls  and  in  the  discussion  of  all  political 
questions  as  the  people  of  Massachusetts  or 
New -York. 

To  sanction  an  act  by  which  they  are  shame- 
lessly depi-ived  of  this  freedom  is  a  deliberate 
assumption  by  the  Executive  of  his  intention  to 
perpetuate  his  authority  by  any  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  in  contempt  of  "the  popular  will, 
and  in  violation  of  all  the  -laws  by  which  liberty 
in  America  has  been  hitherto  protected. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  conduct 
of  the  Executive  in  Maryland  is  put  at  an  end 
by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  of  an  act  equally  lawless,  and  equally 
eloquent  of  a  settled  purpose  to  retain  the  con- 
trol of  the  resources  and  destinies  of  the  people 
by  means  foreign  to  our  institutions  and  fatal 
to  our  liberties. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  Andrew- 
Johnson,  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers, 
holding,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  the 
office,  unknown  to  our  laws,  of  military  govern- 
or of  Tennessee ;  and,  by  the  nomination  of  the 
Republican  party,  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  L'nion,  issued  a  military  or- 
der, commanding  an  election  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency  to  be  held  in  that  State, 
and  prescribing  arbitrary  qualifications  for 
voters  at  the  election.  This  order  is  based  ou 
the  proceedings  of  a  political  meeting  which  the 
military  governor  treats  as  a  free  convention  of 
the  people,  absolutely  subjected  by  the  will  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  his  authority ;  and  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing oath  is  prescribed  to  be  taken  at  the 
polls: 

"  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  henceforth  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  defend  it  against 
the  assaults  of  its  enemies  ;  that  I  am  an  active  friend  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States  ;  that  I  ardently  desire 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ;  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the 
triumph  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  armies,  navies, 
and  of  all  armed  combinations  in  the  interest  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  ;  tJiat  I  will  cordially  op- 
pose all  armistices  or  negotiations  for  peace  with  rebels 
in  arms,  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  established  over  all  the  people  of  every  State 
and  Territorj-  embraced  within  the  national  Union,  and 
that  I  will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the  loyal  people  in 
whatever  measures  may  be  adapted  for  the  attainment 
of  those  ends." 

This  oath  is  directly  intended  to  deprive  all 
loyal  citizens  of  Tennessee,  who  may  be  constitu- 
tionally entitled  to  vote  at  all,  of  their  right  to 
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sion  of  the  existing  rebellion,  save  that  which 
is  advocated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Johns  in, 
and  by  the  party  sustaining  them.  That  policy 
repudiates  any  issue  of  the  war  now  waging, 
save  the  subjugation  of  the  States  in  rebellion, 
and  the  abolition  by  the  Federal  power  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  utterly  forbids  all  ne- 
gotiation, not  only  with  the  so-called  Republic 
of  the  Confederate  States,  but  with  any  single 
State,  while  a  soldier  remains  in  arms  against 
the  Union.  The  oath  prescribed  by  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  to  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Tennessee  requires  of  them  an 
absolute  adhesion  to  this  policy  of  his  own  par- 
ty as  the  condition  of  their  exercise  of  the  most 
sacred  right  of  citizenship.  In  other  words, 
this  oath  commands  every  loyal  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee to  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  or 
to  abstain  from  the  polls.  Under  the  operation 
of  this  oath,  any  citizen  who  hold  such  views 
of  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  toward  the 
States  in  rebellion,  as  those  put  forth,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  ac- 
tually minister  of  the  United  States  in  London, 
would  be  disfranchised  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Executive  in  Tennessee. 

"  For  one,"  said  Mr.  Adams  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  January  31,  1861,  "I  am  not 
yet  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  absolute- 
ly closing  the  door  of  reconciliation.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  forget  the  warnings  that 
have  descended  to  us  from  many  of  the  wisest 
and  best  statesmen  of  all  time  against  this  rigid 
and  haughty  mode  of  treating  great  discontents. 
I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers  the  imperious  spirit  of  Chatham  did 
not  feel  itself  as  sacrificing  any  of  its  proud 
dignity,  by  proposing  to  listen  to  their  griev- 
ances, and  even  to  concede  every  reasonable  de- 
mand long  after  they  had  placed  themselves  in 
armed  resistance  to  all  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Had  George  III.  listened  to  his  words 
of  wisdom,  he  might  have  saved  the  brightest 
jewel  of  his  crown. 

"  He  took  the  opposite  tourse.  He  denied 
the  existence  of  grievances.  He  rejected  the 
olive-branch.  History  records  its  verdict  In 
favor  of  Chatham,  and  against  the  King." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  the 
Union,  without  distinction  of  party,  animated 
by  a  similar  spirit,  and  drawing  a  like  instruc- 
tion from  the  lessons  of  history,  believe,  with 
General  McClellan,  In  his  letter  accepting  the 
presidential  nomination,  that, 

"  So  soon  as  it  is  clear  or  even  probable  that  our  present 
adversaries  are  ready  for  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Union,  we  should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  statesman- 
ship practised  by  civilized  nations  and  taught  by  the 
traditioDS  of  the  American  people,  consistent  with  the 
honor  and  interests  of  the  country,  to  secure  such  peace 
reestablish  the  Union  and  guarantee  for  the  future  the 
constitutional  rights  of  every  State.  The  Union  is  the 
one  condition  of  peace ;  we  ask  no  more." 

All  such  citizens  are  outlawed  in  Tennessee 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency,  nor  will  any  man 
be  suffered  by  him  to  do  the  highest^iutV  of  a 
freeman  unless  he  is  ready  to  accept  a  policy 
which  substantially  recognizes  the  republic  of 
the  Confederate  States,  by  refusing  to  the  seve- 
ral States,  now  unhappily  leagued  together  under 
that  name,  the  right  of  returning  to,  and  of 
making  peace  with  their  sister  States  of  the 
Union. 

Such  is  the  necessary  effect  of  this  unprece- 


I  dented  course  of  the  "  military  governor "  of  ' 
'  Tennessee,  a  course  of  which,  in  the  words  ap- 
plied by  two  distinguished  members  of  the  Pa-- 
publican  party.  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  and 
Representative  Davis,  of  Maryland,  to  the  con- 
duct of  President  Lincoln  in  unlawfully  creatine: 
another  "  military  governor  "  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  it  may  be  said  is  "  Avithout  authoritv 
of  law,  and  therefore  void,"  a  "  blow  at  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  at  the  principles  of  rc- 
publican  government."  This  course  the  Presi- 
dent has  sanctioned,  as  he  has  sanctioned  the 
course  of  Major-General  Wallace  in  Marylaml, 
therein  again  forgetting,  to  use  the  Avords  of  the 
same  distinguished  Republicans,  his  obligation 
"  to  confine  himself  to  his  executive  duties ;  to 
obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws ;  to  sup- 
press by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  politi- 
cal reorganization  to  Congress." 

"  If  the  supporters  of  the  government,"  Sena- 
tor AVade  and  Representative  Davis  go  on  to 
say,  "  fail  to  insist  on  this,  they  become  respon- 
sible for  the  usurpations  which  they  fail  to  re- 
buke, and  are  justly  liable  to  the  indignation  of 
the  people  whose  rights  and  security  committed 
to  their  keeping  they  sacrifice." 

To  this  plain  speaking  of  men  eminent  in  the 
Republican  party,  we  might  well  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  presence  of  these  new  and  atro- 
cious attempts  upon  the  freedom  of  discussion 
and  the  sover'eignty  of  the  people.  But  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  very  men  wlio  have  so  earn- 
estly denounced  executive  usurpation  in  the 
past  have  now  become  its  passive  Instruments 
and  its  silent  apologists.  This  conquest  of  the 
last  voices  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Republican  party  by  the  seductions  of 
power  and  of  place,  makes  it  imperative  upon 
us  to  warn  the  people  of  America  that  the  perils 
prefigured  by  such  men  as  Senator  "Wade  and 
Representative  Davis  are  upon  us  to-day.  and 
that  they  can  only  be  conjured  from  the  future 
of  our  country  by  the  united  and  resolute 
action,  not  of  the  partisan  supporters  of  a  parti- 
san government,  but  of  a  patriotic  people  com- 
bined for  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws. 

The  conduct  of  President  Lincoln  in  Mary- 
land and  in  Tennessee  distinctly  reveals  a  revo- 
lutionary purpose.  The  electoral  votes  of  those 
States,  eighteen  in  number,  cast  at  the  dictation 
of  arbitrary  power,  may  neutralize  the  same 
number  of  electoral  votes  freely  and  lawfully 
cast  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  Upon  those 
votes,  therefore,  the  whole  future  of  America 
may  turn.  To  control  those  votes  in  the  way 
attempted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  in  Tennessee,  and 
by  General  Wallace,  in  Maryland,  is  to  plan  a 
crime  against  liberty  and  the  republic.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  charge ;  but 
the  rights,  the  interests,  the  issues  here  at  stake 
are  not  less  grave. 

Again  and  again,  for  the  past  four  years,  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  ministers,  under  one  or  another 
plea  of  military  or  political  "  necessity,"  have 
transcended  the  limits  of  executive  authority, 
have  trampled  upon  the  sanctity  of  communal 
and  individual  right.  It  may  Avell  be  doubted 
whether  any  government  in  the  old  world,  claim- 
ing to  hold  its  authority  by  Divine  right,  would 
ha\»e  been  permitted  by  any  people  of  modern 
Europe  to  pursue  its  infractions  of  law  and  its 
contempt  of  liberty,  So   fai-  as  the  American 


people,  in  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  have 
suflfered  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincohi  to  go. 
But  the  patience  of  the  American  people  has 
been  the  fruit  of  their  traditional  reliance  upon 
the  remedies  provided  by  the  Constitution — the 
right  freely  to  speak  their  thoughts,  freeli/ to  print 
their  thoughts,  and,  above  all,  the  inalienable  right 
freely  to  cJioose  and  to  change  the  agents  of  the 
public  will. 

Once  before  in  our  history,  under  the  pressure 
of  an  imminent  national  danger,  executive  reck- 
lessness ventured  upon  infractions  of  popular 
right,  tame  and  insignificant  enough  to-day  be- 
side these  usurpations  in  Maryland  and  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Then,  however,  though  in  the  infancy  of  our 
constitutional  experience,  the  wise  devotion  of 
the  people  to  the  principles  of  our  national  lib- 
erty triumphed  over  the  assumption  of  power, 
and  the  "  peaceful  revolution  "  of  1801,  under 
Thomas  Jetferson,  secured  to  us  sixty  years  of 
freedom  and  of  progress. 

The  ambition  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  suppprt- 
ers  now  threatens  the  very  remedies  through 
which  the  "  peaceful  revolution  "  of  1801  was  ac- 
complished. 

This  revolutionary  ambition  has  already  been 
met  by  Senator  Wade  and  Representative  Davis 
in  a  temper  as  revolutionary,  with  a  formal 
summons  of  the  people  to  extreme  and  ulterior 
measures. 

"If  tljose  voters  turn  the  .balance  in  his  fa- 
V01-,"  they  exclaim,  "is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
his  competitoi),  defeated  by  such  means,  will 
acquiesce '?  .  .  .  Let  the  people  consider 
the  remedy  for  these  usurpations,  and,  having 
found  it,  fearlessly  execuie  it." 

The  National  Democratic  Committee  do  not 
so  far  despair  of  the  future  of  the  Republic.  They 
believe  that  the  American  people,  armed  with 
the  majestic  authority  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  will  meet  these  beginnings  of  usurpa- 
tion in  the  spirit  and  with  the  determination  of 
their  fathers ;  nor  suSer  executive  ambition  so 
far  to  corrupt  the  constitutional  remedies  of  ex- 
ecutive wrong-doing  as  to  condemn  this  great 
and  free  people,  in  the  immediate  future,  to  the 
condition,  and  with  the  condition  to  the  reme- 
dies, of  the  subject  populations  of  the  older 
world.  August  Belmokt,    Chairman. 

F.  0.  Prince,  Secretary. 

SPEECH  OF  A.  OAKEY  HALL,  Esq., 

NEW-HAVEN,    CONN., 
OctolDer    20tli,    1864. 

After  a  few  playful  introductory  remarks  per- 
tinent to  the  locality,  Mr.  Hall  continued  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

LINCOLN  ARRAIGNED. 

I  come  to  arraign  for  high  political  crimes 
and  low  partisan  misdemeanors,  the  village  poli- 
tician who  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
and  navy  of  the  United  States.  At  this  grave 
crisis  of  public  affiiirs,  we  might  lose  sight  of  in- 
dividuals were  it  not  that  in  the  instance  before 
us  it  is  the  individual  who  originates  measures. 
We  might  indeed.forget  the  accumulation  of  his 
individual  treacheries  toward  the  Constitution 
were  he  about  to  retire  of  his  own  accord  to 
private  life.  But  being  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, the  country  being  in  danger  of  yet  newer 
iind    more  astounding  treacheries  at  his  hands, 


\  it  would  be  the  part  of  mawkish  sensibility  to 
refrain  from  discussing  the  candidal!?  as  he  de- 
serves to  be  discussed.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
the  candidate  ,whom  I  arraign  than  the  Presi- 
dent. 

HOW   LINCOLN   ARRAIGNED  POLK. 

I  have  high  and  appropriate  precedent  for  so 
doing.  In  1848,  (see  Congressional  Globe,  1848,) 
Abraham  Lincoln,  representative  from  Illinois, 
in  a  speech  against  the  Mexican  war,  used  his 
proper  privilege  in  arraigning  President  Polk, 
but  in  language  severer  than  any  I  shall  this 
night  employ ;  although  General  Cass,  and  not 
Mr.  Polk,  was  candidate  at  the  time. 

JEFF    AND     OLD    ABE    JOINT    CRIMINALS. 

I  arraign  candidate  Lincoln  upon  a  present- 
ment substantially  filed  in  the  high  electoral 
court  by  the  grand-juries  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, against  two  political  criminals.  It  is  a  joint 
indictment — against  Jefferson  Davis  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Tlie  law  of  bullets  under  Grant 
and  Sherman  are  trying  Davis  ;  of  them  and  him 
we  have  nothing  to  say  to-night.  We  are  con- 
tent to  let  those  tribunals  alone.  But  the  law 
of  ballots  under  the  Constitution  is  to  try  the 
other  criminal  on  the  eighth  of  November.  That 
is  the  law  for  us  and  for  our  discussion. 

VERDICT    ASKED    FOR    AGAINST     LINCOLN. 

If  the  jury  is  not  tampered  with,  I  have  no 
fears  but  the  setting  sun  of  that  day  will  record 
in  letters  of  tire  this  verdict :  '■'•Abraham  Lincoln 
has  been  guilty  of  such  high  political  felonies  and 
low  partisan  7nisdemeanors,  thai  he  shall  be  forth- 
vnth  condemned  to  bs  for  ever  after  disqualified 
from  holding  amy  p>lace  of  public  trust  or  emohi- 
inent  under  the  Const'diition  ivhich  he  has  tram- 
pled upon  and  defied  V 

Lincoln's  crimeSj  from  treason   to  thimble- 
rigging. 

I  shall  take  the  offences  of  my  arraignment  by 
degrees,  from  the  gravest  to  the  meanest 
There  are,  as  you  will  find,  sixteen  in  all,  from 
treason  to  thimble-rigging. 

HIS    TREASON, 

And  first  I  arraign  him  for  treason.  Tliis  of- 
fence may  be  defined  to  be  either  (1)  levying 
war  against  one's  country,  or  (2)  adhering  to  the 
enemies  of  one's  country — giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  Jeff  Davis  has  committed  treason  by 
levying  war.  His  treason  is  on  trial  before 
Grant  and  Sherman.  Abraham  Lincoln  has  ad- 
hered, since  September,  1S62,  to  the  abolition- 
ists, who  are  the  Northern  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  daily,  since,  given  them  aid 
and  comfort.  Shall  I  be  asked  for  witnesses? 
Shall  I  be  reminded  that  overt  acts  are  neces- 
sary to  be  specified  ?  I  might  answer  that  as 
Lincoln  has  arrested  men  for  paper  treason,  and 
condemned  them  without  witnesses,  he  should 
not  complain  of  like  treatment !  But  he  shall 
have  both  witnesses  and  specification.  Let  us 
select  two  overt  acts — the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation and  the  "  To-whom-it-may-concern  " 
decree.  From  witnesses,  let  me  select  the  only 
statesman  left  to  the  RepubUcan  party — Thur- 
low  Weed.  He  thus  testified  in  his  celebrated 
letter  taking  leave  of  the  A!l>any  Journal  : 

THURLOW    WEED    TESTIFIES. 

"  We  have  been  involved  for  nearly  three 
years  in  an  abolition  war.  The  influence  that 
drove  North-Carolina  and  Tennessee  from  the 
Union  extorted  an  emancipation  proclamation  ; 
practical   and    effective  only  in   giving    union, 


strength,  and  determination  to  rebellion — a  pro- 
clamation to  which  the  first  slave  has  not  owed 
his  freedom,  for  it  is  only  operative  where  our 
armies  go,  and  without  it  the  armies  would  have 
gone  faster  and  further.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  while  these  abolition  dema- 
gogues and  fiinatics  were  aiding  both  rebellion 
and  slavery.  The  Xorth,  united,  (and  free  of  in- 
cubus of  abolitionism,)  would  have  crushed  re- 
bellion, and  with  it  the  cursed  institution  which 
struck  at  and  sought  to  divide  the  Union.  If  the 
South  avert  the  punishment  due  to  the  great  na- 
tional crime  of  rebellion,  they  will  owe  their  es- 
cape to  the  insanity  of  abolitionists.  It  is  thus 
that  antagonisms  work  together." 

I  did  not  three  years  ago  mistake  or  magnify 
the  evil  of  abolition  influences ;  nor,  though 
fiercely  denounced,  did  I  shrink  from  the  duty 
of  warning  the  people.  What  then  was  onlv 
prophetic  is  now  history.  Abolition  influences 
in  Congress  and  in  the  Cabinet  have  doubled  the 
millions  of  dollars,  and  deepened  the  rivers  of 
blood,  spent  and  shed  in  a  war  irhicJi,  so  lony  as 
such  injluences  and  counsels  sway  the  government^ 
promises  nothing  hut  an  hitermitiable  conjlict  or 
an  inglorious  teinnination. 

SAD     EFFECT    OF    LINCOLN'S    TREASON. 

When  the  first  overt  act  of  treason  was  com- 
mitted, there  was  destroyed  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing. From  April,  1861,  to  September,  1862,  the 
Democratic  party,  subscribing  to  the  Crittenden 
resolution  of  a  war  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  had  laid  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism  an- 
cient traditions  and  prejudices,  and  were  sup- 
porting the  government.  The  great  thirty-five 
thousand  Democratic  majority  city  of  Xew-York 
had  poured  out,  through  its  Democratic  Mayor, 
and  councils,  and  bankers,  treasure  and  soldiers. 
The  Xorth  was  united.  The  South  was  divided. 
The  fell  overt  act  revei-sed  the  position.  It  di- 
vided the  North.  It  united  the  South.  In  the 
abstract,  the  proclamation  was  a  piece  of  folly. 
Of  course,  slave  property,  like  horse  property, 
changed  hands  wherever  military  force  captured 
it.  We  were  all  content  with  that.  But  the 
Democracy  rightfully  said,  this  is  an  entering 
wedge — this  proclamation.  It  is  the  first  act  o1" 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  abolition  enemies.  It 
will  be  followed  by  others.  It  was  so  followed. 
Davis  was  exclaiming  :  "  No  peace  without  seces- 
sion." Lincoln  was  vociferating  :  "  No  peace 
without  abolition."  Democracy  said:  "  We  are  for 
peace  with  Union.  Let  secession  and  abolition 
perish  together."  And  so  went  on  the  contest, 
until  Lincoln  sums  up  his  treason  in  the  "  To- 
whora-it-may-concern,"  and  McClellan  summed 
up  his  fidelity  to  his  country  in  his  watchword  of 
"  Union  at  all  hazards."  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  argue  this  count  of  the  arraignments. 
You  must  argue  it  for  yourselves  on  an  hundred 
other  facts. 

Lincoln's  homicides. 

I  arraign  candidate  Lincoln  for  homicide  ;  the 
homicide  by  culpable  negligence,  as  defined  bv 
old  lawyers — a  form  of  manslaughter,  indeed. 
Every  soldier  slain  in  the  campaign  to  vindicate 
"my  plan"  of  an  overland  march  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James ;  every  soldier  killed  in 
the  Florida  campaign  to  win  a  State  government 
and  a  representative  to  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion ;  each  soldier  v.ho  lies  buried  on  the  margins 
of  the  Red  River,  where  General  Banks  led  his 
cotton-gathering  veterans ;  all  soldiers  sacrificed 
to  the  blunders  of  a  civilian  general  who 


''  never  set  a  ?qtra.<iroii  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;"' 

and,  alas  !  every  brave  Union  volunteer  who  has 
lately  been  famished  or  fevered  into  a  grave  \ 
beside  a  Southern  prison— each  and  all  should  1 
have  written  upon  the  rude  head-stone  above  ! 
him:  "  Slain  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  Abra-  ( 
ham  Lincoln."     Because  what   profit   even  of    ! 
subjugation,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit   toward   { 
restoring  the  Union,  did  the  "  my-plan  "  march,    \ 
or  the  other  campaigns,  evolve  ?  '  There  was  the    i 
most  profitless  slaughter  in   each.     Victories!    ' 
Ay !  the  bulletins  said  so.  Accept  them  !  There 
have,  then,  been  bulletin  victories  enough  ;  but 
how  worthless  is  glory  withoirt  results  !    The  war, 
as  one  of  desolation,  of  geographical  occupation, 
of  subjugation,  of  approximate  annihilation,  has 
been  a  dreadful  success.     But  (in  the  spirit  of 
the  Chicago  platform,  so  shamefully  perverted 
by  press  and  pulpit)  as  a  war  to  restore  the 
Union,  it  has  been  an  experiment  in  the  hands 
of  Abraham   Lincoln,  and  a  diplomatic  failure 
upon  the  valor  of  the  slain. 

"  But,  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin; 
"  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  ; 
■'  But  'twas  a  famous  victory  !" 

Yes,  we  have  had  victories  enough ;  but 
where  has  been,  and  where  save  under  McClellan 
will  be,  the  statesmanship  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count ? 

COLORED    FAITH    IMMURES    AND    SLAYS     OUR   PRIS- 
ONERS. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  homicide 
of  our  prisoners  by  the  culpable  negligence  of 
Lincoln.  Their  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  who 
are  voters,  will  never  sustain  the  homicide  if 
they  know  the  facts.  Reduced  to  a  single  state- 
ment they  read  thus  :  ''  We  have  enough  white 
confederate  prisoners  to  exchange  for  all  the 
white  Union  prisoners  at  the  South,  and  yet  leave 
an  overplus  in  our  hands  for  negotiation  as  to 
the  balance."  But  the  rebels  have  captured 
many  thousand  negroes,  nearly  all  former  slaves  ; 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  refuses  to  negotiate  unless  the 
question  of  negro  equality  is  first  settled.  This 
is  the  official  evidence.  I  read  from  the  record. 
[Mr.  Hall  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  official  correspondence  between  Commis- 
sioner Ould,  of  Richmond,  and  General  Butler 
and  Solicitor  Whiting:] 

PECKSNIFF  BUTLER  SHEDS  TEARS. 
The  wrongs,  indignities,  and  privations  suffered 
by  our  wliite  soldiers  would  move  me  to  consent  to  any 
thing  to  procure  their  exchange,  except  to  barter  away 
the  honor  and  faith  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  solemnly  pledged  to  the  colored 
soldiers  (!)  in  her  ranks. 

(Signed)  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 

Major-General  »id  Agent  of  Exchange. 
All  other  questions  between  us  may  be  post- 
poned for  future  settlement,  but  the  fair  exchange  of 
colored  soldiers  and  of  their  white  olEcers  tcill  be  iiv- 
sisted  0)1  by  the  government  before  another  rebel  sol- 
dier or  officer  will  be  exchanged. 

AViLLIAM  W'HITrNG, 

Solicitor  of  the  War  Department 
HOW    LINCOLN    PETS    NEGRO    SOLDIERS. 

The  spirit  which  accompanies  this  culpable 
homicide  of  white  prisoners  to  sustain  faith 
pledged  to  colored  soldiers  (!)  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  an  extract  from  an  order  of  Adju- 
tant General  Thomas : 

The  incorporation  into  the  army  of  the  United  States 
of  colored  troops  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  brought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  highest  state  of 
discipline.  Accordingly,,  the  practice  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  no  doubt  from  necessity,  o-f  requiring  these 


troops  to  perform  most  of  the  lalior  on  fortifications,  and 
the  labor  ami  fatigue  duties  of  permanent  stations  and 
camps,  will  cease ;  and  they  will  only  be  required  to 
take  their  fair  sluire  of  fatigue  duty  with  the  uhiie 
troops.  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

L.  TuoMAS,  AdjuUmt-General. 

now   LINCOLN'    BUKNS    SHIPS ARSON. 

I  arraign  candidate  Lincoln  for  the  otfence  of 
arisen  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  a  leading  principle 
in  law  :  "  Who  does  l>y  another  does  that  thing 
himself"  Who  has  kept  the  ex-Hartford  post- 
master in  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  while 
more  than  two  hundred  ships,  with  cargoes, 
have  been  burned  on  the  high  seas?  True, 
neither  Lincoln  nor  Welles  fired  thein.  But  they 
particularly  offered  a  premium  for  the  arson  by 
neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fast  ships, 
brave  men,  and  enterprise  that  abounded.  Let 
every  Connecticut  voter  redeem  his  State  from 
the  disgrace  of  Gideon  Welles  ! 

Lincoln's  burglaries. 
I  arraign  Lincoln  for  burglary  !  When,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  armed  men  broke  into  and  en- 
tered the  house  of  Vallandigham  —  a  civilian, 
resident  in  a  district  over  which  martial  law  had 
not  been  declared — and,  without  any  warrant 
but  an  order  primarily  proceeding  from  Lincoln, 
not  only  kidnapped  the  householder,  but  rifled 
his  drawers  of  papers,  then  and  there  burglary 
was  in  every  sense  committed.  When  the  office  of 
Congressman  Voorhees  was  broken  into,  entered, 
and  rifled  of  correspondence  by  primary  order  of 
Lincoln,  then  the  crime  was  repeated.  Worse 
than  all,  when  the  mansion  of  George  F.  Thomp- 
son, a  former  writer  for  the  JDaili/  News,  was 
entered,  in  my  own  city,  at  night,  and  his  papers 
seized,  and  he  himself  carried  off  secretly  to 
the  Old  Capitol  Prison  by  the  express  orders  of 
Lincoln,  not  only  burglary  transpired,  but  the 
crime  of  kidnapping. 

Lincoln's  kidnapping. 
Kidnapping  !  Why,  in  arraigning  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  that  crime,  I  need  scarcely  specify  times, 
places,  persons,  incidents  ;  they  are  so  numer- 
ous. Our  children  require  no  longer  to  read  the 
chronicles  of  the  Bastile  in  search  of  thrilling 
annals  of  this  crime.  The  deeds  of  Frencli 
kings  and  Austrian  despots  sink  into  common- 
place before  the  kidnapping  successes  of  Lin- 
coln. Ldtres  de  cachet  lose  all  dramatic  effect 
beside  the  telegrams  of  the  President  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Wolford — that  brave  Kentucky 
soldier  who  put  himself  into  the  breach  of  a  war 
for  the  Union  against  even  family  and  friends, 
to  be  rewarded  by  imprisonment  of  the  most 
arbitrary  character  for  the  offence  of  making  a 
political  speech  distasteful  to  Lincoln.  In  old 
French  and  English  times,  orders  of  commitment 
to  Bastile  and  Tower,  were  at  least  in  writing, 
and  sealed  and  countersigned  and  put  on  record. 
In  Lincoln's  day,  men  have  been  discovered  in 
forts  who  knew  not  their  accusers,  and  who, 
■when  released  without  charge  or  trial,  could  dis- 
cover no  scrap  of  paper  in  existence  touching 
their  apprehension  or  confinement ! 

Lincoln's  false  imprisonments. 
And  then,  how  many  offences  of  trespass  to 
persons  and  property  these  kidnappings  include  ! 
How  many  assaults  !  That  most  accomplished 
journalist  and  man  of  unblemished  character, 
William  C.  Prime,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
has  furnished  me  with  a  resume  of  editorial  out- 
rages that  classify  under  these  offences.     He  has 


compiled  them  with  great  care,  and  ^  myself 
have  verified  them  with  dates  and  places. 
feakfcl  statistics  of  press  outrages. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-five  newspaper  offices 
and  editors  have  been  interfered  with  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  !  He  who  rode  into  power  under 
the  hypocritical  cries  of  free  press,  free  speech,, 
free  ballot,  and  resistance  to  executive  usurpa- 
tions !  Cries  that  were  comparative  abstractions 
in  1860;  cries  now  belonging  to  Democracy, 
because  become  dread  realities  ;  and  not  those, 
as  it  has  turned  oat  they  were  in  Lincoln's 
mouth,  of  mere  agitation !  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five,  fifty-two  offices  were  mobbed 
by  Lincoln  rioters  ;  forty-three  papers  were  sup- 
pressed by  express  orders  of  Lincoln  ;  to  fifteen 
mail  privileges  were  refused  ;  twenty-two  editors 
were  arrested,  but  graciously  released  without 
imprisonment ;  twenty  more  were  actually  con- 
fined in  military  prisons  ;  three  editors  were 
banished  from  the  LTnited  States,  one,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Ohio  Watchtnan.  became  a  maniac 
through  his  conjfinement.  Xo  wonder,  then,  that 
Owen  Lovejoy  died  about  the  time  the  outrages 
on  Tlie  World  and  Journal  culminated.  He 
could  observe  how  was  thus  desecrated  and 
foresworn  the  principle  of  free  jiress  for  which 
his  brother  was  slain  in  1837  at  Alton,  Illinois, 
for  which  he  had  earnestly  pleaded.  A^''as  not 
Lovejoy  an  honest  and  consistent  fanatic,  and 
one  of  moral  courage  ?  Did  he  not  move  and 
carry  a  vote  of  thanks  to  McClellan  for  "  ac- 
complishing great  results  at  little  expense  of 
human  life"  ? 

three    historical    paintings    about    LINCOLN, 

In  the  Capitol  at  Washington  are  many  vacant 
spaces  for  historical  paintings.  Some  years 
hence,  when  the  abolition  madness  of  the  hour 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
stands  revealed  in  all  his  political  deformity,  let 
some  painter  fill  one  of  them  with  a  Avarm  and. 
glowing  canvas  depicting  the  Baltimore  editor 
vainly  waiting  in  the  White  House  entry-way, 
with  a  letter  of  a  United  States  Senator  in  his 
hand  as  a  credential  to  see  the  President,  and  to 
know  why  that  President  had  an-ested  and  im- 
prisoned him !  Let  that  artist  next  also  hang 
by  its  side  another  canvas  displaying  the  Presi- 
dent's lackey  insulting  Mrs.  Surgeon-General 
Hammond,  by  returning,  at  his  master's  order, 
her  card,  as  she  vainly  endeavored  to  seek  that 
presence  which  has  been  so  free  to  Frederick 
Douglas  and  colored  clergymen  !  By  all  means 
let  the  artist  add  yet  a  third  canvas,  depicting 
Abraham  Lincoln — treasoner,  homicide,  arsoner, 
burglar,  and  kidnapper,  that  we  have  shown  him 
to  be — in  the  act  of  saying  to  the  representative 
of  the  loyal  men  of  Tennessee,  who  protested 
against  Andy  Johnson's  test-oath,  "  May  I  in- 
quire how  long  it  took  you  and  the  Xew-York 
politicians  to  concoct  that  paper  ?"  or  "  I  ex- 
pect to  let  the  friends  of  George  B.  McClellan 
manage  their  side  of  this  contest  in  their  own 
way,  and  I  will  manage  my  side  of  it  in  my  own 
way."  Thus  portrayed  upon  canvas,  no  man 
could  accuse  me  of  harshness  when  I  style 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  vulgar  village  politician 
disgracing  the  dignified  role  of  chief  magistrate  ! 

LINCOLN    ROBS   HAWLEY   D.  CLAPP. 

What  is  the  next  offence  for  arraignment? 
Robbery  in  the  second  degree.  The  obtaining 
of  value  through  fear  of  injury  to  person,  re- 
putation, or  family.     How  many  men  immured 
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m  military  prisons  without  warrant,  written 
charge?,  or  process  of  commitment,  have,  when 
demoralized  in  mind  by  their  confinement,  signed 
in  favor  of  Lincoln's  administration  receipts  or 
orders  for  transfers  of  property  !  I  mention  out 
of  many  one  case.  From  that  learn  the  whole  : 
Hawley  D.  Clapp,  late  host  of  the  Everett  House, 
Xew-York,  was  arrested,  charged  with  obtaining 
large  sums  of  money  from  recruits  by  undue 
means.  Every  formality  of  arrest  omitted  in  his 
case,  except  that  he  was  transferred  from  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  Marshal  to  Fort 
Lafayette  on  the  order  of  an  aid-de-camp  !  He 
may  have  been  guilty.  I  do  not  argue  the  ques- 
tion. I  onl}'  know  that  the  law  presumes  iuno- 
•cence  until  guilt  is  proved.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  trial,  nor  attempt  at  it.  For  several  months 
Clapp  languishes  in  the  prison  that,  so  oddly 
under  its  recent  uses,  bears  the  honored  name 
of  him  who  overthrew  bastiles — Lafayette — he 
who  gave  the  key  of  the  Paris  prison  of  horrors 
to  Washington  as  a  memento  sacred  to  a  victory 
of  freedom  !  Then,  as  a  means  of  release,  he 
pays  over  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Lincoln's 
agents.  Why  y  Under  what  means  ?  Through 
the  duress  of  his  imprisonment.  What  became 
of  the  money  ?  It  did  not  belong  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernment. Was  it  taken  from  recruits  ?  Was  it 
ever  repaid  to  them  ?  Was  it  possible  to  know 
whom  it  belonged  to  ?  Shall  it  be  said  the  pay- 
ment was  a  confession  of  guilt  ?  What  of  tlie 
rack-confessions,  of  thumb-screw  acknowledg- 
ments, of  admissions  under  torture  ?  Can  you 
gauge  the  effect  of  imprisonment  ?  Is  it  alike 
to  every  man  V  The  hair  of  him  of  Chillon  did 
not  turn  white  of  a  single  night,  and  yet  to  him, 

"  At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 
I  asked  not  why  and  riecked  not  where." 

Gentlemen,  Hawley  D.  Clapp,  wntried,  is,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  innocent.  And  the  money 
extorted  from  him  was  as  plain  a  case  of  rob- 
bery by  the  common  law  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
by  a  Fra  Diavolo  instead  of  by  the  leader  of  a 
lawless  political  party ! 

LIXCOLX'S    PERJURY    ON   IXAUGURAL    OATH. 

How  the  offences  intensify  as  we  proceed  with 
the  arraignment  I  Perjury  !  When  Abraham 
Lincoln  placed  military  necessity,  in  districts 
where  courts  were  open,  above  the  Constitution, 
-did  he  or  not  break  his  official  oath  ?  His  oath 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
instead  of  violating  it !  How  was  it  with  the 
hand  which  wrote  divers  decrees  and  framed 
laws — the  hand  of  him  who  is  an  executive,  and 
not  a  legislator?  Did  that  hand  in  so  doing 
register  a  perjury?  That  hand  which  had  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  18(Jl,  touched  the  sacred 
Tolume  presented  by  the  lamented  Taney  in  the 
presence  (as  it  were)  of  two  parties,  standing 
angrily  face  to  face  inviting  civil  war  !  Perjury! 
'Tis  a  hard  word.  But  what  have  said  Wade 
and  Davis  ?  Are  the  witnesses  under  Demo- 
cratic subpcjena  ?  Although  they  have  not  written 
nor  spoken  that  dread  word  against  Lincoln, 
cannot  he  who  runs  read  it  in  tlieir  manifesto  V 
What  are  Lincoln's  orders  for  test-oaths  but 
perjuries  against  his  constitutional  obligations 
affirmed  to  on  inauguration-day  ?  And  are  there 
voters  confidingly  numerous  enough  to  put  him 
next  March  to  the  same  farce  of  an  oath  in  front 
of  the  Capitol  after  all  these  things  ?  And  yet 
jou  have  only  selections. 


Lincoln's  blasphemy,  profanity,  and  obscknittj 
He  who  can  commit  perjury  is  capable  of  bias 
phemy  and  profanity.  Indeed,  these  are  but  step;/ 
to  that  more  deliberate  crime.  I  arraign  himj 
for  those  common  law  offences.  I  call  Ilorace ' 
Greeley's  paper  as  a  witness. 

GREELEY   ON   THE   WITNESS-STAND. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  its  columns  edito- 
rially admitted  that  the  President  had  said  of  Me- 
Clelian  :  "He  is  hell  on  a  parade."  Blasphemies  ! 
Whose  order  tore  the  aged  Roman  Catholii- 
Bishop  of  Natchez  from  the  very  altar  of  God  / 
Abraham  Lincoln's. 

Lincoln's  bayonet  religion. 

Who  made  martial  law  the  law  of  the  Episco- 
pal rubric,  and  exiled  clergymen  who  refused  to 
pray  for  Lincoln  ?  Was  there  ever  before  i 
king  or  potentate  who  forced  a  form  of  religior.-; 
prayer  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  Or  enforc-.d 
ecclesiastical  discipline  with  a  file  of  swearing 
soldiers  ?  What  answers  the  field  of  Antictam, 
which  listened  to  the  singing,  amid  the  fresh 
solemnities  of  the  battle-field,  of  a  negro  song 
at  the  express  request  of  President  Lincoln 
when  riding  over  it  ? 

Lincoln's  ribaldry  at  antietam. 

One  who  heard  him  ask  for  the  song,  who 
shuddered  as  he  heard  the  request ;  one  who 
listened  to  the  singing  and  sorrowed  within 
him  as  he  did  so,  narrated  to  me  the  circum- 
stance. If  President  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Marshal 
Lamon  will  deny  it,  I  pledge  myself  to  produce 
that  eye-and-ear  witness.  Men  of  the  State  of 
Dwight  and  Edwards,  this  h  the  chosen  leader 
of  a  party  who  claims  a  patent  for  piety  and 
patriotism !  Who  demands  a  special  property 
in  the  flag  !  Who  claims  exclusive  proprietary 
interest  in  every  victory  !  AYho  answers  alike 
ugly  facts  and  convincing  logic  with  the  parrot- 
cry  of,  "  Stand  off,  Copperhead,  for  we  are  holier 
than  thou  art !"  Obscenity  is  a  lower  order  of 
the  crime  under  observation. 

Lincoln's  obscenity. 

Is  Lincoln  guilty  of  that  ?  Join  any  mess- 
room  of  congressmen  and  ask  them.  Buy  the 
jest-book  "  fresh  front  Abraham's  bosom,"  and 
ask  that.  If  any  responsible  man  denies  it  in 
print,  witnesses  will  rise  up  in  the  salons  of  Wash- 
ington, thickly  as  armed  men  sprang  from  the 
dragon's  teeth  sowed  of  old  by  Cadmus  !  What 
else  could  be  expected  of  one  inexperienced  in 
society,  and  whose  daily  associates  vulgarized 
natural  filthiness  of  thought;  of  one  whose  an- 
tecedents were  thus  portrayed  —  prophetically 
so — by  a  contemporary,  the  Hon.  J.  N.  Morris, 
of  Illinois,  in  a  speech  delivered  June  19,  1860, 
during  the  fii'st  canvass  for  Lincoln?  (See  page 
•4(32  of  part  four  of  Congressional  Globe  of  that 
year.) 

A   CONGRESSMAN    PREDICTED    IT   ALL, 

"Elect  Lincoln,  and  let  the  fact  be  announced 
that  a  hostile  enemy  has  landed  upon  our  shores, 
or  that  States  have  rebelled  against  tlie  author- 
ity of  the  general  government,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  go  on  telling  some  anecdote  or 
finisiiing  a  game  of  sjDort  on  the  public  grounds 
in  front  of  the  White  House  !  Ujwn  the  death 
of  a  monarch,  who  ever  thought  of  putting  the 
king's  JESTER  On  the  throne  ?  " 

A   MAC    AND    OLD    ABE    CONTRAST. 

And  yet  some  of  the  American  people  are 
hesitating  whether  to  prefer  to  keep  this  jester 


on  the  throne  to  placing  in-the  Democratic  chair 
of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Jackson, 
the  reticent  gentleman  and  courageous  Christian 
soldier  and  statesman  of  foresight,  George  B. 
McClellan  !  And  yet  such  is  the  man  who  was 
force<l  as  -a  candidate,  it  is  said  bv  many  of  my 
old  Republican  friends,  on  their  party;  whom 
they  despise  and  yet  must  vote  for,  because  he 
— this  man  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity — repre- 
sents a  "principle !" 

BRIBERY    AND    THE    BLAIRS. 

I  arraign  him  in  this  connection  for  bribery. 
He  sent — said  the  younger  Blair — a  proposition 
to  Grant  to  give  ilcClellan  a  command.  I  came 
— said  the  elder  Blair — to  see  McClellan  to  offer 
him  a  command  if  he  would  refuse  the  presi- 
dency. What  was  this  but  bribery,  the  offence 
of  persuading  to,  or  dissuading  from  duty,  by  a 
gift  ?  Lincoln,  it  is  true,  has  here  filed  a  special 
plea  in  bar,  as  lawyers  say.  But  putting  the 
confessions  of  the  younger  (whose  "  time  had 
come  ")  with  the  admissions  of  the  elder,  (whose 
time  is  yet  to  come,)  what  sane  juror  will  refuse 
to  say  that  Lincoln  knew  of  the  bribe  ?  And 
what  a  dilemma  it  puts  Lincoln  in  ! 

Lincoln's  partisan  dilemma. 
General  McClellan  is  fit  to  be  in  the. field,  or 
he  is  not.  If  he  is  fit,  then  shame  on  Lincoln, 
who,  for  two  years  has  kept  him  out.  If  he  is 
not  fit,  then  the  Blair  confessions  make  Lincoln 
jeopardize  the  country  by  giving  command  to  an 
unfit  soldier  in  order  to  promote  his  own  politi- 
cal interests  !  In  other  words,  that  Lincoln 
stands  convicted  of  preferring  party  to  country. 
Lincoln  always  compromises  party  interests,  and 
can  negotiate  to  procure  partisan  peace  for  a 
bleeding  army  of  office-holders  !  But  he  can- 
not compromise  for  the  good  of  a  bleeding 
nation ! 

LINCOLN   COMMITTED   TO    COMPROMISE. 

And  yet  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  compro- 
mised with  the  South.  Did  he  not  try  confed- 
erate sailors  as  pirates  ?  (I  refer  to  the  Savan- 
nah case.)  And  after  a  failure  to  convict,  under 
the  leadership  for  the  prisoners  of  James  T. 
Brady,  (who  is  never  so  really  Brady  unless  he 
is  against  oppression  and  wrong,)  did  he  not 
exchange  them  as  prisoners  of  war  under  threat 
of  retaliation  ?  The  probable  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States,  William  M.  Evarts,  thought 
they  were  pirates.  Very  humbly,  I  thought 
not.  Perhaps,  however,  they  were ;  neverthe- 
less, many  who  believed  them  pirates  deemed  it 
a  wise  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  give  them  up  in  exchange.  Ah ! 
Lincoln  will  soon  enough  compromise,  when  the 
Democratic  party  have  fought  his  placemen  and 
myrmidons  out  of  power  and  plunder,  bv  its 
ballots ! 

Lincoln's  administration  embezzlements. 

This  word  plunder  brings  me  to  count  the 
eleventh  of  the  indictment.  It  is  for  embezzle- 
ments and  peculations.  Shall  I  stop  to  cite 
cases  o\  call  witnesses  Ijofore  an  intelligent 
audience  who  read  newspapers  and  treasury 
reports  ?  Xo  !  So  I  pass  to  the  next  crime  of 
Lincoln's ;  the  obtaiiung  of  money  by  false  pre- 
tences. 

HO^    LINCOLN    obtains    MONEY    BY    FALSE     PRE- 
TENCES. 

In  1S61  he  wanted  money  and  sent  Chase  to 
the  Xew-York  banks.     The  loans  thus  obtained 


saved  Washington  and  the  national  credi^  The 
money  was  given  on  the  faith  of  a  war  for  the 
Union.  Lincoln  not  only  broke  faith  in  the 
matter  with  the  moneyed  interests,  by  changing 
the  war  into  one  for  abolition,  desolation,  exter- 
mination, and  subjugation,  but  he  inaugurated 
treacherous  attacks  on  these  very  banks  by  es- 
tablishing national  pet  institutions  and  annoying 
the  State  banks  by  vexatious  taxations.  Lincoln, 
in  1863,  levied  a  tax  of  three  per  cent  on  in- 
comes of  that  year  ending  December.  Six 
months  after  the  year  had  pas-ed,  (and  the  tax 
had  been  collected  and  incomes,  adjusted,  or 
perhaps  surplus  spent  upon  the  faith  of  prior 
representations,)  a  retroactive  tax  of  five  per 
cent  additional  is  added  for  the  same  time. 
Was  not  the  three  per  cent  collected  under 
false  pretences  '?  Have  you  ever  compared  the 
backs  of  the  two  issues  of  postage  currency  ^ 
Upon  the  first  you  find,  "  Receivable  for  all  dues 
.less  than  five  dollars;"  upon  the  last  issue  is- 
added  the  words,  "  except  customs."  Well,  by 
true  construction  of  language,  the  addition- 
al words  created  an  exception  whicli  did  not 
previously  exist.  Yet,  although  the  currency 
first  obtained  popularity  because  receivable  for 
fractional  custom-house  dues,  and  at  first  so 
taken,  it  was  shortly  disallowed,  and  faith 
broken.  I  call  all  these  things  the  obtaining 
of  money  and  credit  by  false  pretences  and 
tokens  ! 

Lincoln's  record  forgeries. 
I  arraign  Lincoln  for  forgery.  One  class  of 
forgery  is  the  alteration  of  figures,  accounts, 
and  statistics  of  a  pecuniary  nature  in  order  to 
deceive  creditors.  Who  so  great  a  debtor  in 
the  world  as  these  United  States  ?  Who  has  so 
shamefully  taxed  upon  the  credulity  of  creditors 
by  falsifying,  from  time  to  time,  the  figures  of 
the  national  debt  account,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  ? 
Nor  will  I  stop  to  argue  this,  because  the  news- 
papers and  money-articles  of  the  press  have  an- 
ticipated me  fully. 

HE    IS    guilty    of    mayhem. 

I  arraign  him  for  a  species  of  mayhem.  This 
is  to  be  defined,  for  popular  purposes,  malicious 
mutilation  of  the  person.  Let  me  read  you 
this  order  from  a  deputy  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  Lincoln: 

PROCESS    OF    branding   SOLDIERS. 

Provost-Marshal's  Office,  ) 
Washisgtox,  D.  C,  Aug.  19,  1S64.  f 
Circular. 

Doctor:  In  addition  to  my  suggestion  to  mark  all  re- 
jected recruits  and  substitutes,  I  would  suggest  that  all 
accepted  recruits  and  substitutes  be  marked  thus,  "  I," 
in  the  small  of  the  back.  This  will,  I  think,  prevent,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  practice  of  bounty-jumping. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  H.  Baxter,  Surgeon. 

U.  S.  v..  Chief  Sledical  Officer  Provost-Marshal  Geoeral's 
Bureau. 

How  was  this  marking  done  ?  By  the  use  of 
lunar  caustic.  Suits  are  now  pending  in  New- 
York  and  New-Jersey  for  assaults  of  this  kind. 
j  There  are  doubtless  others.  What  an  indignity  ! 
I  And  from  the  leader  of  the  party  who  has  waxed 
j  eloquent  over  scars  upon  the  negro's  back  !  I 
I  am  against  all  scarring,  whether  of  bond  or  free. 
I  Bnt^  above  all,  of  the  dtizoi,  and  voft)%  and  sol- 
I  d'er.  Just  heaven !  has  citizenship  come  to 
,  this — that  we  hold  not  only  personal  liberty  and 
i  property,  but  the  very  sacredness  of  person — 
i  God's  image — at  the  will  of  Lincoln  and  his  sur- 
igcons?  Paul  cried,  ''I  am  a  Roman  citizen,' 
i  and  the  fasces  of  the  lictor  were  staid.     Time 


was,  when  tbe  call,  "I  am  an  Amei'ican  citizen," 
was  heard  from  the  deck  of  an  Austrian  frigate, 
and  when  Ingraham  dared,  and  Marcy  approved, 
to  make  the  cry  of  Koszta  not  in  vain.  Shall 
that  cry  ever  be  again  potent  ?  Then  elect 
McClellan,  and  to  an  ignominious  electoral  out- 
lawry with  this  brander  who  occupies  the  presi- 
dential chair  ! 

THE    MISDEMEAXOR   OF    OBSTRUCTING    JUSTICE. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  committed  that  heinous 
common  law  crime  of  "  obstructing  the  course 
of  government  and  justice."  He  suspended 
habeas  corpus  before  Congress  gave  him  power 
— conceding,  for  the  brevity  of  argument,  that 
they  possessed  it.  He  has  declared  martial  law 
over  civil  districts.  He  has  ordered  the  process 
of  courts  to  be  contemned.  He  has  interfered 
with  elections.  Lincoln  meditates,  as  the  signs 
®f  the  times  clearly  indicate,  yet  fresher  obstruc 
tions  of  government  and  justice.  Have  you  ever 
read  Kinglake's  exposition  of  Napoleon's  coup 
d'tfat?  If  so,  you  Avill  remember  how  thrillingly 
he  precedes  the  main  event  by  an  account  of 
Napoleon's  defeating,  for  the  presidency,  Gen- 
eralvCavaignac,  the  former  idol  of  the  soldiery. 

LINCOLN   AND    NAPOLEON    III.    CONTRASTED. 

You  will  recall  the  after-process  by  which, 
under  aid  of  bayonets,  Xapoleon  strangled  the 
French  nation  in  the  night  by  a  proclamation, 
and  became  Emperor.  He  liad  his  Morny  and 
Maupas  ;  Lincoln  has  his  Stanton  and  Holt.  Na- 
poleon had  generals,  prefets,  and  sub-prefets  to 
do  his  bidding.  Lincoln  has  more  than  these, 
and  as  despotic  officers.  Xapoleon  placed  thir- 
ty-two departments  under  martial  law  during  his 
election.  Lincoln  has  t>jirty-two  territorial  divi- 
sions "  called  "  States.  'O  men  of  Connecticut ! 
do  you  wish  to  see  how  a  parallel  might  be 
made  hereafter  (I  will  not  say  this  year)  should 
Lincoln  be  reelected  —  he,  th'*  obstructor  of 
government  and  justice— then  take  that  volume 
of  Kinglake,  and  at  ■  e  197  read  it,  and  pre- 
pare against  such  usarpations. 

THIMBLE-RIGGING. 

Time  fails  me,  I  perceive,  to  classify  the  mis- 
demeanors which  I  intended  to  arrange  under 
the  word  thimble-rigging.  But  examples  will 
occur  to  you :  those  connected  with  a  Chicago 
Committee  and  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  com- 
et ;  the  letters  to  Fremont  and  Hunter  ;  the  let- 
ter to  Greeley ;  the  peninsular  performances, 
also,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  "  Little  Mac," 
but  of  the  country.  Alas  for  the  land  under  the 
thimble-rigging  of  this  little  joker  against  "Lit- 
tle Mac !"  was  not  that  a  sorry  perfection  of 
thimble-rigging  which  was  done  with  Blenker's 
division  and  with  McDowell's  corps?  How 
many,  many  thimbles  Lincoln  has  used  in  his 
cunning  art !  Cameron,  Chase,  and  Blair,  Hun- 
ter, Fremont,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Meade,  Halleck, 
Hitchcock,  Sigel,  Butler,  Banks — but  let  your 
memories  complete  the  list ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
too  personal.  What  was  the  peace  negotiation, 
through  the  Canadian  back-door  of  the  Union, 
but  a  game  of  < '  '  bl.  -rigging.  Or  that  through 
the  cellar-door  ol  the  Confederacy  at  Richmond 
— Sanders,  Jewett,  Hay,  and  Greeley,  as  the  Ca- 
nadian players  with  th'e  thimbles— Davis,  Ben- 
jamin, Jaquess,  and  Gillmorc  as  the  perform- 
ers beyond  the  intrenchmeius  of  James  River. 
Two  historical  groups — with  Lincoln  in  each 
background  as  the  thimble-rigger ! 


But  enough.  My  aim  has  been  rather  to  out 
line  these  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  candi- 
date Lincoln  to  the  jury  of  voters,  and  leave 
them  to  the  greater  filling  out  with  facts  and 
dates,  so  readily  attainable  in  this  newspaper 
day, 

Lincoln's  congressional  AssoLrTioN. 

No  wonder  that  when  wary  politicians,  like 
Colfax  and  Forney,  came  to  survey  these  crimes, 
tliey  caused  Congress  to  pass  an  act  which 
should  attempt  in  advance  to  Jiole  pros,  this  in- 
dictment— almost  as  bad  for  its  Lincolnian  dupli- 
city, repugnancy,  and  multiforiousness.  Let  me 
read  it.  It  should  have  been  entitled :  "An  Act 
to  License  Presidential  "Wrongs  :  " 

Sec.  4,  March  3, 1863,  Chapter  SI,  Laws  of  37th  Con- 
gress— "  And  1)6  it,  etc.,  that  any  order  of  thePresident, 
or  luider  his  authority,  made  at  any  time  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  rebellion,  shall  he  a  defence  in  all 
courts  to  any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal, 
pending  or  to  be  commenced,  for  any  search,  seizure, 
arrest,  or  imprisonment  made,  done,  or  committed,  or  acts 
omitted  to  be  done  under  and  by  virtue  of  such  order,  or 
under  color  ['?]  of  any  law  of  Congress ;  and  such  de- 
fence may  be  made  bj-  special  plea,  or  under  the  general 
issue." 

LINCOLN    PERSONALLY    DISSECTED. 

Were  the  policies  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  ever 
so  pure  and  certain,  ever  so  sure  of  beneficial 
results,  and  I  approved  of  them,  I  would  not 
trust  them  four  years  longer  in  his  hands  after 
the  experience  of  the  past  three  years.  There 
has  been  no  such  cunning  trickster  since  the 
days  of  Burr  ;  and  Burr  was  at  least  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar  !  Not  even  Tyler  was  so  in- 
ordinately vain  of  power.  He  exercises  it  as 
recklessly  as  Bomba  did  !  He  is  surrounded  by 
more  dangerous  men  than  ever  Launted  the  an- 
te-rooms of  the  imbecile  Louis  XIIL  !  I  pro- 
foundly pity  the  rebels  imder  tlie  despotism  of 
Davis.  Yet  that  is  at  least  an  educated,  intelli- 
gent, and  respectable  despotism.  It  acts  within 
the  forms  of  law  and  constitutions.  The  des- 
potism of  centralized  power  which  Lincoln  is 
establishing  is  a  vulgar  and  debasing  despot- 
ism —  one  which  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the 
pocket  for  its  supremacy  ;  and  relies  upon  purse 
and  sword  at  a  usurpation  over  free  ballot  and 
Constitution, 

GOOD  MEN  MAKE  GOOD  GOVERNMENTS.-MgCLELLAN. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  any  discussion  of  plat- 
forms or  principles,  I  am,  on  the  question  of 
persons,  for  McClellan  and  against  Lincoln. 
The  author  of  the  Harrison's  Bar  letter,  the  man 
who  asked  "  if  he  could  not  lead  his  army,  to 
be  at  least  allowed  to  share  their  fate  on  the 
field  of  battle ; "  the  general  who  begged  his 
malicious  foe  to  "  say  a  good  word  for  the  ar- 
my, but  nothing  about  himself;"  the  hero  who 
forgot  his  grief,  to  save  Washington  at  South- 
Mountain  and  Antietam ;  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter of  presidential  acceptance — he  is  to  Lincoln 
as  Hyperion  to  Satyr ;  he  can  be  safely  trusted 
with  the  reins  of  power ;  he  has  never  yet 
abused  a  trust  or  a  confidence  ;  he  v,-ill  not  now. 

All  history  informs  us  that — talk  as  we  may 
about  policies,  expediencies,  platforms,  or  prin- 
ciples of  administration — they  made  the  best 
rulers  who  were  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  men. 
These  constitute  the  State !  "  Men,  high-mind- 
ed men,  who  their  duties  know;  who  know  their 
rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain,  prevent 
the  long-aimed  blow,  and  crush  the  tyrants 
while  they  rend  the  chain." 
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THE   PEEILS   OF   THE   jSTATIOK 
Usurpations  of  the  Administration  in  IVIaryland  and  Tennessee. 

THE   REMEDY   TO   BE   USED. 


To  THE  People  of  the  Uxited  States: 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  of  the 
Ignited  States  bold  it  to  be  their  duty  to  call  the 
•attention  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  without 
distinction  of  party,  to  certain  grave  acts  of 
usurpation  and  wrong  now  practised  upon  the 
■citizens  of  Maryland  and  of  Tennessee,  but  in- 
volving the  dearest  rights  of  all  the  people,  in 
all  the  States,  and  the  very  existence  of  those 
constitutional  remedies  against  executive  wrong- 
doing, which  have  heretofore  saved  this  nation 
from  the  convulsions  through  which  popular 
liberty  in  other  lands  has  been  forced  to  assert, 
to  maintain,  and  to  extend  its  guarantees. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  the  Evening  Post^  a  journal 
printed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  had 
that  day  for  the  first  time  published  the  elector- 
si  ticket  of  the  Democratic  party  of  that  State, 
was  suppressed  by  the  following  order  of  Major- 
General  Wallace,  commanding  the  United  States 
troops  in  that  city  : 

Eighth  Army  Corps,  Baltimore,  September  30. 
Editors  of  Ecenivg  Post: 

As  the  surest  me-ins.  of  preventing  your  office  being 
made  the  subject  of  violence,  you  will  discontinue  the 
publication  of  your  paper,  the  Evening  Post. 

The  sole  pretext  for  this  order  was  the  asser- 
tion that  several  soldiers,  subject  to  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Wallace,  intended  to 
create  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and  to 
destroy  the  property  of  the  suppressed  journal, 
on  account  of  a  statement  upon  its  bulletin- 
board,  announcing  as  an  item  of  news:  "  A  fear- 
ful riot  in  Cincinnati,  during  which  a  Lincoln 
club  procession  from  Kentucky  fired  upon  the 
citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  several 
feeing  killed  and  wounded." 

Such  a  pretext  for  such  an  order  is  so  mani- 
festly disgraceful  to  the  military  officer  wlio,  in 
issuing  it,  confessed  his  inabihty  to  restrain  sol- 
diers of  the  national  service  from  acts  at  once 
•of  military  insubordination  and  of  civil  outrage, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  he  could  have 
been  continued,  as  he  since  has  been  in  his 
-command,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  not  the  suppression  of  the  Eimihig 
Post,  which  was  the  only  Democratic  journal 
published  in  Baltimore,  been  designed  by  the 
Executive,  for  the  express  purpose  of  depriving 
the  political  opponents  of  the  existing  Adminis- 
tration in  that  city  of  their  sole  means  of  advo- 
cating their  opinions,  and  even  of  disseminating 
the  information  necessary  to  guide  the  voters  of 
their  party  to  intelligent  action  at  the  polls. 

Maryland  is  a  loyal  State.  To  her  fidelity 
President  Lincoln,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1861,  bears 
this  emphatic  witness :  "Her  bridges  and  rail- 
roads are  repaired  and  open  to  the  government ; 
she  already  gives  seven  regiments  to  the  cause 


people,  at  a  regular  election,  have  sustained  the 
Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a  larger  aggre- 
gate vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any 
candidate  on  any  question." 

No  enemy  now  treads  her  soil.  The  victori- 
ous advance  of  Sheridan  has  cleared  even  her 
furthest  borders  of  all  rebels  in  arms.  Her 
people  are  as  fully  entitled  to  absolute  freedom 
at  the  polls  and  in  the  discussion  of  all  political 
ciuestions  as  the  people  of  Massachusetts  or 
Xew-York. 

To  sanction  an  act  by  which  they  are  shame- 
lessly deprived  of  this  freedom  is  a  deliberate 
assumption  by  the  Executive  of  his  intention  to 
perpetuate  his  authority  by  any  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  in  contempt  of  the  popular  will, 
and  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  by  -vjiiich  liberty 
in  America  has  been  hitherto  protected. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  conduct 
of  the  Executive  in  Maryland  is  put  at  an  end 
by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  of  an  act  equally  lawless,  and  equally 
eloquent  of  a  settled  purpose  to  retain  the  con- 
trol of  the  resources  an.'  iestinies  of  the  people 
by  means  foreign  to  our  institutions  and  fatal 
to  our  liberties. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  Rl'igadier-General  of  volunteers, 
holding,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  the 
office,  unknown  to  our  I;.,.,  i,  of  military  govern- 
or of  Tennessee ;  and,  by  the  nomination  of  the 
Republican  party,  a  candidate  for  the  Yice- 
Presidency  of  the  L^nion,  issued  a  military  or- 
der, commanding  an  election  for  the  Presidency 
and  Yice-Presidency  to  be  held  in  that  State, 
and  prescribing  arbitrary  qualifications  for 
voters  at  the  election.  This  order  is  based  on 
the  proceedings  of  a  political  meeting  which  the 
military  governor  treats  as  a  free  convention  of 
the  people,  absolutely  subjected  by  the  will  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  his  authority ;  and  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing oath  is  prescribed  to  be  taken  at  the 
polls : 

"  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  henceforth  support  the 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  and  defend  it  against 
the  assaults  of  its  enemies ;  that  I  am  an  active  friend  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States  ;  that  I  ardently  desire 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Gorern- 
meat  of  the  United  States  ;  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the 
triumph  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  armies,  navies, 
and  of  all  armed  combinations  in  the  interest  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States ;  that  I  will  cordially  op- 
pose all  armistices  or  negotiations  for  peace  with  rebels 
in  arms,  until  the  Constitution  of  tlje  United  States,  and 
all  laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  established  over  all  the  people  of  every  State 
and  Territory  embraced  within  the  national  Union,  and 
that  I  will  heartily  ^id  and  assist  the  loyal  people  in 
whatever  measures  may  be  adapted  for  the  attainment 
of  those  ends."     -» 

This  oath  L=,  dftV-^tLy  intended  to  deprive  all 
loyal  citizens  of  Tennessee,  who  may  be  constitu- 
tionally entitled  to  vote  at  all,  of  their  right  to 


Bion  of  the  existing  rebellion,  save  tljat  which 
is  advocated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Johns  in, 
aud  by  the  party  sustaining  them.  That  policy 
repudiates  any  issue  of  the  war  now  waging, 
save  the  subjugation  of  the  States  in  rebellion, 
and  the  abolition  l)y  the  Federal  ])ower  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  utterly  Ibrbids  all  ne- 
gotiation, not  only  with  the  so-called  Republic 
of  the  Confederate  States,  but  with  any  single 
State,  while  a  soldier  remains  in  arms  against 
the  Union.  The  oath  prescribed  by  the  Kepub- 
lican  candidate  for  the  Alce-Presidency  to  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Tennessee  requires  of  them  an 
absolute  adhesion  to  this  poUcy  of  his  own  jiar- 
ty  as  the  condition  of  their  exercise  of  the  most 
sacred  right  of  citizenship.  In  other  words, 
this  oath  commands  every  loyal  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee to  vote  for  the  Repul)lican  candidate  or 
to  abstain  from  the  polls.  Under  the  operation 
of  this  oath,  any  citizen  who  hold  sucli  views 
of  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  toward  the 
States  in  rebellion,  as  those  put  forth,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  ac- 
tually minister  of  the  United  States  in  London, 
would  be  disfranchised  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Executive  in  Tennessee. 

"For  one,"  said  Mr.  Adams  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  January  31,  IStil,  "I  am  not 
yet  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  absolute- 
ly closing  the  door  of  reconciliation.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  forget  the  warnings  that 
have  descended  to  us  from  many  of  the  wisest 
and  best  statesmen  of  all  time  against  this  rigid 
aud  haughty  mode  of  treating  great  discontents. 
I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers  the  imperious  spirit  of  Chatham  did 
not  feel  itself  as  sacriticing  any  of  its  proud 
dignity,  by  proposing  to  listen  to  their  griev- 
ances, and  even  to  concede  every  reasonable  de- 
mand long  after  they  had  placed  themselves  in 
armed  resistance  to  all  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Had  George  HI.  listened  to  his  words 
of  wisdom,  he  might  have  saved  the  brightest 
jewel  of  his  crown. 

"  He  took  the  opposite  tourse.  He  denied 
the  existence  of  grievances.  He  rejected  the 
olive-branch.  History  records  its  verdict  in 
favor  of  Chatham,  and  against  the  King." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  the 
Union,  without  distinction  of  partv,  animated 
by  a  similar  spirit,  and  drawing  a  like  instruc- 
tion from  the  lessons  of  history,  believe,  with 
General  MeClellan,  in  his  letter  accepting  the 
presidential  nomination,  that, 

"  So  soon  as  it  is  clear  or  even  prolmble  that  our  present 
atlyersaries  are  ready  for  peace  upon  tlie  basis  of  the 
Union,  we  should  exhaust  all  tlie  resources  of  statesman- 
ship practised  by  civilized  nations  and  taught  by  the 
traditions  of  the  American  people,  consistent  with'  the 
honor  and  interests  of  the  countrv.to  secure  such  peace 
reestablish  the  Union  and  giTarantee  for  the  future  the 
constitutional  rights  of  every  State.  The  Union  is  the 
one  condition  of  peace;  we  ask  no  more." 

All  such  citizens  are  outlawed  in  Tennessee 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency,  nor  will  any  man 
be  suffered  by  him  to  do  the  highcst^Iutv  of  a 
freeman  unless  he  is  ready  to  accept  a  "policy 
which  substantially  recognizes  the  republic  of 
the  Confederate  States,  by  refusing  to  the  seve- 
ral States,  now  unhappily  leagued  together  under 
that  name,  the  riglit  of  returning  to,  and  of 
making  peace  with  their  sister  States  of  the 
Union. 

Such  is  the  necessary  eflect  of  this  unprece- 


dented eour.sc  of  the  "  military  governor  " 
Tennessee,  a  course  of  which,  in  the  words  a 
|)lied  by  two  distinguished  members  of  the  II 
publican  party.  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  an 
Representative  Davis,  of  Maryland,  to  the  coi 
duct  of  President  Lincoln  in  unlawfully  ereatin 
another  "  military  governor  "  fur  the  State  . 
Louisiana,  it  may  be  said  is  "  without  authorii 
ot'  law,  and  therefore  void,"  a  "blow  at  th 
rights  of  humanity  and  at  the  principles  of  )<' 
publican  government."  This  course  the  Pn-si 
dent  has  sanctioned,  as  he  has  sanctioned  tin 
course  of  Major-General  "Wallace  in  Marylaml 
therein  again  forgetting,  to  use  the  words  "of  tlu 
same  distinguished  Republicans,  his  oljligatim; 
"  to  confine  himself  to  his  executive  duties;  ii 
obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws;  to  sup 
press  by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  politi- 
cal reorganization  to  Congress.'' 

"  H'  tlie  supporters  of  tlie  government,"  Sena- 
tor "Wade  and  Representative  Davis  go  on  to 
say,  "  fail  to  insist  on  this,  they  become  respon- 
sible for  the  usurpations  which  they  fail  to  re- 
buke, and  are  justly  liable  to  the  indignation  of 
the  people  whose  rights  and  security  eouunitted 
to  their  keejung  they  sacrifice." 

To  this  plain  speaking  of  men  eminent  in  the 
Republican  party,  we  might  well  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  presence  of  these  new  and  atro- 
cious attempts  upon  the  freedom  of  discussion 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo])Ie.  Rut  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  very  men  who  have  so  earn- 
estly denounced  executive  usurpation  in  the 
past  have  now  become  its  passive  instruments 
and  its  silent  apologists.  This  conquest  of  the 
last  voices  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Republican  party  by  the  seductions  of 
power  and  of  place,  makes  it  imperative  upon 
us  to  warn  tlie  people  of  America  that  the  perils 
prefigured  by  such  men  as  Senator  Wade  and 
Representative  Da\is  arc  upon  us  to-day.  and 
that  they  can  only  be  conjured  from  the  future 
of  our  country  by  the  united  aud  resolute 
action,  not  of  the  partisan  supporters  of  a  parti- 
san government,  but  of  a  patriotic  people  com- 
bined for  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  • 

The  conduct  of  President  Lincoln  in  Mary- 
land and  in  Tennessee  distinctly  reveals  a  revo- 
lutionary purpose.  "TL^he  electoral  votes  of  those 
States,  eighteen  in  number,  cast  at  the  dictation 
of  arbitrary  power,  may  neutralize  the  same 
number  of  electoral  votes  freely  and  lawfully 
cast  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  Upon  those 
votes,  therefore,  the  whole  future  of  America 
may  turn.  To  control  those  votes  in  the  way 
attempted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  in  Tennessee,  and 
by  General  Wallace,  in  Maryland,  is  to  plan  a 
crime  against  liberty  and  the  republic.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  charge ;  but 
the  rights,  the  interests,  the  issues  here  at  stake 
are  not  less  grave. 

Again  and  again,  for  the  past  four  years,  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  ministers,  under  one  or  another 
plea  of  military  or  jiolitical  "  necessity,'' have 
transcended  the  limits  of  executive  authority, 
have  trampled  upon  the  sanctity  of  communal 
and  individual  right.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  government  in  the  old  world,  claim- 
ing to  hold  its  authority  by  Divine  right,  would 
have  been  permitted  by  any  people  of  modern 
Europe  to  pursue  its  infractions  of  law  and  its 
contempt  of  liberty,  So  fur  as  the  American 
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neople,  in  their  devotion  to  tho  Union, 
I  JuffbrcJ  liic  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  go.  I 
!  But  th(;  patience  of  the  American  people  has 
'  been  the  fruit  of  their  traditional  reliance  upon 
'the  remedies  provided  by  the  Con.stitution— ///« 
\riqhtfredi/  to  upcakihrir  thowiht^Jrecbftoprinl 
'  thdr  lhou(jhf.8,  ami,  above  all,  the  inalienable  n;jht 
fredi/  to  cliooHC  and  to  change  the  agents  of  the 
public  will. 

Once  before  in  ovir  history,  under  the  pressure 
of  an  imminent  national  danger,  executive  rcck- 
Icssues.s  ventured  upon  infractions  of  popular 
riglit,  tame  and  insignificant  enough  to-day  be- 
side these  u.surpations  in  Maryland  and  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

'  Then,  however,  though  in  the  infancy  of  our 
coiislitutional  (ixperience,  the  wise  devotion  of 
the  people  to  tlie  principles  of  our  national  lilj- 
erty  triumplied  over  the  assumption  of  power, 
and  tlie '' peaceful  revolution  "  of  1801,  under 
Thomas  Jefferson,  secured  to  us  sixty  ycar.s  of 
freeilom  aii<l  of  progress. 

Tiie  uuibition  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  support- 
ers now  threatens  the  very  remedies  througti 
which  tiie  "  peaceful  revolution"  of  1801  was  ac- 
complished. 

This  revolutionary  ambition  has  already  been 
met  by  Senator  VVadt;  and  Representative  Davis 
in  a  temper  as  revolutionary,  with  a  formal 
summons  of  the  people  to  extreme  and  ulterior 
measures.  .     ,  •     r 

"If  those  voters  t;irn  the  balance  in  his  ta- 
vor,"  they  exclaim,  "is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
\ni  competitoii,  defeated  by  such  means,  will 
acfpiiesceV  ...  Let  the  pople  consider 
the  remedy  for  these  usurpations,  and,  having 
foimd  it,  fearlessly  execute  it." 

The  National  Democratic  Committee  do  not 
so  far  despair  of  the  future  of  the  Republic.  They 
believe  that  the  American  people,  armed  with 
the  majestic  authority  of  the  Constitution  and 
tlie  law.s,  will  meet  these  beginnings  of  usurpa- 
tion in  the  spirit  and  with  the  determination  of 
their  fathers;  nor  .suffer  executive  ambiti(m  so 
far  to  corrupt  the  constitutional  remedies  of  ex- 
ecutive wrongdoing  as  to  condemn  this  gr  jat 
and  free  people,  in  the  immediate  future,  to  the 
condition,  and  with  the  condition  to  the  reme- 
dies, of  the  suVjject  populations  of  the  older 
world.  Au(JUST  liKLMO.NT,    Chairman. 

F.  0.  Prince,  Hecrcto.ry. 

SPEECH  OF  A.  OAKEY  HALL,  Esti., 

NEW-HAVEN,    CONN., 
OctoTjer    20tli,    1SG4. 
After  a  few  playful  introductory  remarks  per- 
tinent to  the  locality,  Mr.  Hall  continued  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

LIN'COLN  ARKAIONED. 

I  come  to  arraign  for  high  political  crimes 
and  low  partisan  misdemeanors,  the  village  poli- 
tician who  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
and  navy  of  the  United  States.  At  this  grave 
crisis  of  public  affairs,  we  might  lose  sight  of  in- 
dividuals were  it  not  that  in  the  instance  before 
us  it  is  the  individual  who  originates  measures. 
We  might  indeed  forget  the  accumulation  of  his 
individual  treacheries  toward  the  Constitution 
were  he  about  to  retire  of  his  own  accord  to 
private  life.  But  being  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, the  country  being  in  danger  of  yet  newer 
iind    moi'c  astounding  treacheries  at  his  hands. 


it  would  be  the  part  of  mawkish  sen|p»jility  to 
refrain  from  discussing  the  candidate  as  he  de- 
serves to  be  discussed.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
the  candidate  whom  I  arraign  than  the  Presi- 
dent. 

HOW    LINCOLN    ARKAIGNKI)  POLK. 

I  have  high  and  appropriate  prece<lent  for  so 
doing.  In  1848,  (see  CongrexHional  Globe,  1848,) 
Abraham  Lincoln,  representative  from  Illinois, 
in  a  speech  against  the  Mexican  war,  usdl  his 
proper  privilege  in  arraigning  President  Polk, 
but  in  language  severer  than  any  I  shall  this 
night  employ ;  although  General  Ca«.s,  and  not 
Mr.  Polk,  was  candidate  at  the  time. 

JKVF    AND     OLO    ABK    JOINT    CRI.MINALS. 

I  arraign  candidate  Lincoln  upon  a  present- 
ment sulistantially  filed  in  the  high  electoral 
court  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, against  two  political  criminals.  It  is  a  joint 
indictment— against  Jeflerson  Davis  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  law  of  bullets  under  Grant 
and  Sherman  are  trying  Davis;  of  them  and  him 
we  have  nothing  to  .say  to-night.  We  are  con- 
tent to  let  those  tri))unals  alone.  But  the  law 
of  ballots  under  the  Constitution  is  to  try  the 
other  criminal  on  the  eighth  of  .Vovember.  That 
is  the  law  for  us  and  for  our  discu.s.sion. 

VKRDICT    ASKKD     FOIl    AGAINST     LINCOLN. 

If  the  jury  is  not  tampen-d  with,  I  have  no 
fears  but  the  setting  sun  of  tliat  day  will  record 
in  letters  of  fire  this  verdict :  ^•Abraham  Lincoln 
ban  been  guilt//  of  mch  lugh  jtolitiinl  felonicH and 
low  partisan  ini.id':meanor>i,  that  he  .shall  be  forth- 
with condemned  to  be  for  ever  after  dviqualified 
from  holding  any  jAace  of  public  trust  or  emolu- 
meiit  under  the  (Jonsftution  v)hich  he  has  tram^ 
pled  upon  and  defied .'" 

LINCOLN'S    CRIMES,    FROM    TREASON     TO    TIIIMBLE- 
RTOGING. 

I  .shall  take  the  offences  of  my  arraignment  by 
degrees,  from  the  gravest  to  the  meanest. 
There  are,  as  you  will  find,  sixteen  in  all,  from 
treason  to  thimble-rigging. 

ins    TREASON. 

And  first  I  arraign  him  for  treason.  This  of- 
fence may  be  defined  to  be  either  (1)  levying 
war  again.st  one's  country,  or  (2)adliering  to  the 
enemies  of  one's  country — giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  Jeff  Davis  has  committed  treason  by 
levying  war.  His  treason  is  on  trial  before 
Grant  and  Sherman.  Abraham  Lincoln  has  ad- 
liered,  since  September.  1802,  to  the  aboUtion- 
ists,  who  are  the  Northern  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  daily,  since,  given  them  aid 
and  comfort.  Shall  I  be  asked  for  witnes-ses? 
Shall  I  be  reminded  that  ove.t  acts  are  neces- 
sary to  be  specified  ?  I  miglit  answer  that  as 
Jjiricoln  has  arrested  men  for  paper  treason,  and 
condemned  them  without'  witnesses,  lie  should 
not  complain  of  like  treatment !  But  he  shall 
have  both  witnesses  and  specification.  Let  us 
select  two  overt  acts— the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation and  the  "  To-whom-it-may-concern  " 
decree.  From  witnesses,  let  me  select  the  only 
statesman  left  to  the  Republican  party— Thur- 
low  Weed.  lie  thus  testifi<.'d  in  his  celebrated 
letter  taking  leave  of  the  All>any  Journal  : 

THCRLOW    Wy.Kl)    TESTIFIES. 

"We  have  been  involved  for  nearly  three 
years  in  an  abolition  war.  The  influence  that 
drove  North-Carolina  and  Tennessee  from  the 
Union  extorted  an  emancipation  proclamation  ; 
'  practical   and    effective  only  in   crivinc    union. 


strength,  and  determinatiou  to  rebellion — a  pro- 
clamation to  which  the  first  slave  has  not  owed 
his  freedom,  for  it  is  only  operative  where  our 
armies  go,  and  without  it  the  armies  would  have 
gone  faster  and  further.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  while  these  abolition  dema- 
gogues and  fanatics  were  aiding  both  rebellion 
and  slavery.  The  Xorth,  united,  (and  free  of  in- 
cubus of  abolitionism,)  would  have  crushed  re- 
bellion, and  with  it  the  cursed  institution  which 
struck  at  and  sought  to  divide  the  Union.  If  the 
South  avert  the  punishment  due  to  the  great  na- 
tional crime  of  rebellion,  they  will  owe  their  es- 
cape to  the  insanity  of  abolitionists.  It  is  thus 
that  antagonisms  work  together." 

I  did  not  three  years  ago  mistake  or  magnify 
the  evil  of  abolition  influences ;  nor,  though 
fiercely  denounced,  did  I  shrink  from  the  duty 
of  warning  the  people.  AVhat  then  was  only 
prophetic  is  now  history.  Abolition  influences 
in  Congress  and  in  the  Cabinet  have  doubled  the 
millions  of  dollars,  and  deepened  the  rivers  of 
blood,  spent  and  shed  in  a  war  which^  so  long  as 
such  infiuences  and  counsels  sway  the  government^ 
promises  nothing  but  an  interminable  conflict  or 
an  ingloi'ioits  termination. 

SAD     EFFECT    OF    LINCOLN'S    TREASON. 

When  the  first  overt  act  of  treason  was  com- 
mitted, there  was  destroyed  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing. From  April,  1861,  to  September,  1862,  the 
Democratic  party,  subscribing  to  the  Crittenden 
resolution  of  a  war  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  had  laid  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism  an- 
cient traditions  and  prejudices,  and  were  sup- 
porting the  government.  The  great  thirty-five 
thousand  Democratic  majority  city  of  Xew-York 
had  poured  out,  through  its  Democratic  Mayor, 
and  councils,  and  bankers,  treasure  and  soldiers. 
The  North  was  united.  The  South  was  divided. 
The  fell  overt  act  reversed  the  position.  It  di- 
vided the  North.  It  united  the  South.  In  the 
abstract,  the  proclamation  was  a  piece  of  folly. 
Of  course,  slave  property,  like  horse  property, 
changed  hands  wherever  military  force  captured 
it.  We  were  all  content  with  that.  But  the 
Democracy  rightfully  said,  this  is  an  entering 
wedge — this  proclamation.  It  is  the  first  act  of 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  abolition  enemies.  It 
will  be  followed  by  others.  It  was  so  followed. 
Davis  was  exclaiming  :  "  No  peace  without  seces- 
sion." Lincoln  was  vociferating  :  "  No  peace 
without  abolition."  Democracy  said:  "We  are  for 
peace  with  Union.  Let  secession  and  abolition 
perish  together."  And  so  went  on  the  content, 
until  Lincoln  sums  up  his  treason  in  the  "  To- 
whom-it-may-concern,"  and  McClellan  summed 
up  his  fidelity  to  his  country  in  his  watchword  of 
*'  Union  at  all  hazards."  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  argue  this  count  of  the  arraignments. 
You  must  argue  it  for  yourselves  on  an  hundred 
other  facts. 

Lincoln's  homicides. 

I  arraign  candidate  Lincoln  for  homicide  ;  the 
homicide  by  culpable  negligence,  as  defined  bv 
old  lawyers — a  form  of  manslaugliter,  indeed. 
Every  soldier  slain  in  the  campaign  to  vindicate 
"my  plan"  of  an  overland  march  from  the 
Rapidau  to  the  James ;  every  soldier  killed  in 
the  Florida  campaign  to  win  a  State  government 
and  a  representative  to  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion ;  each  soldier  who  lies  buried  on  the  margins 
of  the  Red  River,  where  General  Banks  led  his 
cotton-gathering  veterans;  all  soldiers  sacrificed 
to  the  blunders  of  a  civilian  general  who 


"  never  set  a  »<fcra<lron  in  the  fields 

•   Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;" 

and,  alas !  every  brave  Union  volunteer  who  has 
lately  been  famished  or  fevered  into  a  grave 
beside  a  Southern  prison — each  and  all  should 
have  written  upon  the  rude  head-stone  above 
him  :  "  Slain  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  Because  what  profit  even  of 
subjugation,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit  toward 
restoring  the  Union,  did  the  "  my-plan  "  march, 
or  the  other  campaigns,  evolve  ?  "  There  was  the 
most  profitless  slaughter  in  each.  Victories! 
Ay !  the  bulletins  said  so.  Accept  them  !  There 
have,  then,  been  bulletin  victories  enough  ;  but 
how  worthless  is  glory  without  results  !  The  war, 
as  one  of  desolation,  of  geographical  occupation, 
of  subjugation,  of  approximate  annihilation,  has 
been  a  dreadful  success.  But  (in  the  spirit  of 
the  Chicago  platform,  so  shamefully  perverted 
by  press  and  pulpit)  as  a  war  to  restore  the 
Union,  it  has  been  an  experiment  in  the  hands 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  diplomatic  failure 
upon  the  valor  of  the  slain. 

" But,  what  sjood  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin ; 
"  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  ; 
•'  But  'twas  a  famous  victory  !" 

Yes,  we  have  had  victories  enough ;  l)ut 
where  has  been,  and  where  save  under  McClellan 
will  be,  the  statesmanship  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count ? 

COLORED    FAITH    IMMURES    AND    SLAYS     OCR   PRI  S- 
ONERS. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  homicide 
of  our  prisoners  by  the  culpable  negligence  of 
Lincoln.  Their  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  who 
are  voters,  will  never  sustain  the  homicide  if 
they  know  the  fiicts.  Reduced  to  a  single  state- 
ment they  read  thus  :  "  We  have  enough  white 
confederate  prisoners  to  exchange  for  all  the 
white  Union  prisoners  at  the  South,  and  yet  leave 
an  overplus  in  our  hands  for  negotiation  as  to 
the  balance."  But  the  rebels  have  captured 
many  thousand  negi-oes,  nearly  all  Ibrmer  slaves  ; 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  refuses  to  negotiate  unless  the 
question  of  negro  equality  is  first  settled.  This 
is  the  official  evidence.  I  read  from  the  record. 
[Mr.  Hall  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  official  correspondence  between  Commis- 
sioner Ould,  of  Richmond,  and  General  Butler 
and  Solicitor  Whiting :] 

PECKSNIFF  BUTLER  SHEDS  TEARS. 
The  wrongs,  indignities,  and  privations  suffered 
by  our  white  soldiers  would  moye  me  to  consent  to  any 
thing  to  procure  their  exchange,  except  to  barter  away 
t!ie  honor  and  faith  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  solemnly  pledged  to  the  colored 
soldiers  (!)  in  her  ranks. 

(Signed)  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 

Major-General  amd  Agent  of  Exchange. 
.  All  other  questions  between  us  may  be  post- 
poned for  future  settlement,  but  the  fair  exchange  of 
colore  1  soldiers  and  of  their  white  officers  icill  he  in- 
sisted on.  by  the  government  before  another  rebel  sol- 
dier or  officer  will  be  exchanged. 

William  Whiting, 
Solicitor  of  the  War  Department 

HOW   LINCOLN    PETS    NEGRO    SOLDIERS. 

The  spirit  which  accompanies  this  culpable 
homicide  of  white  prisoners  to  sustain  faith 
pledged  to  colored  soldiers  (!)  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  an  extract  from  an  order  of  Adju- 
tant General  Thomas : 

The  incorporation  into  the  army  of  the  United  State*  j 
of  colored  troops  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  brought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  highest  state  of 
discipline.     Accordinglv,  the  practice  which  has  liitherta 
prevailed,  no  doubt  from  necessity,  of  requiring  these 


troops  to  perform  most  of  the  labor  on  fortifioations,  und  ( 
the  labor  and  fatigue  <liities  of  permanent  statiopi  au<l 
camps,  will  cease ;  and  they  will  only  be  retinired  to 
take  their  fair  share  of  fatUjue  duty  with  the  white 
troops.  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

L.  TuoMAS,  Adjut;int-General. 

HOW   LINCOLN    BURNS    SHIPS ARSON. 

I  arrai^u  candidate  Lincoln  for  the  oftenci!  of 
arison  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  a  leading  principle 
m  law  :  "  Who  does  by  another  does  that  tiling 
himself"  Who  has  kept  the  ex-IIartford  post- 
master in  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  while 
more  than  two  hundred  ships,  with  cargoes, 
have  been  burned  on  the  high  seas?  True, 
neither  Lincoln  nor  Welles  fired  them.  But  they 
particularly  ottered  a  premium  for  the  arson  by 
neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fast  ships, 
brave  men,  and  enterprise  that  abotmded.  Let 
every  Connecticut  voter  redeem  his  State  from 
the  disgrace  of  Gideon  Welles  ! 

Lincoln's  burglaries. 
I  arraign  Lincoln  for  burglary  !  When,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  armed  men  broke  into  and  en- 
tered the  house  of  Vallandigham  —  a  civilian, 
resident  in  a  district  over  which  martial  law  had 
not  been  declared — and,  without  any  warrant 
but  an  order  primarily  proceeding  from  Lincoln, 
not  only  kidnapped  the  householder,  but  rifled 
his  drawers  of  papers,  then  and  there  burglary 
■was  in  every  sense  committed.  When  the  office  of 
Congressman  Voorhees  was  broken  into,  entered, 
and  rifled  of  correspondence  by  primary  order  of 
Lincoln,  then  the  crime  was  repeated.  Worse 
than  all,  when  the  mansion  of  George  F.  Thomp- 
son, a  former  writer  for  the  Daily  ^^etcs,  was 
entered,  in  my  own  city,  at  night,  and  his  papers 
seized,  and  he  himself  carried  off  secretly  to 
the  Old  Capitol  Prison  by  the  express  orders  of 
Lincoln,  not  only  burglary  transpired,  but  the 
crime  of  kidnapping. 

Lincoln's  kidnapping. 
Kidnapping !  Why,  in  arraigning  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  that  crime,  I  need  scarcely  specify  tiinea, 
places,  persons,  incidents ;  they  are  so  numer- 
ous. Our  children  require  no  longer  to  read  the 
chronicles  of  the  Bastile  in  search  of  thrilling 
annals  of  this  crime.  The  deeds  of  French 
kings  and  Austrian  despots  sink  into  common- 
place before  the  kidnapping  successes  of  Lin- 
coln. Lettres  de  cachet  lose  all  dramatic  eftect 
beside  the  telegrams  of  the  President  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Wolford — that  brave  Kentucky 
soldier  who  put  himself  into  the  breach  of  a  war 
for  the  Union  against  even  family  and  friends, 
to  be  rewarded  by  imprisonment  of  the  most 
arbitrary  character  for  the  offence  of  making  a 
political  speech  distasteful  to  Lincoln.  In  old 
French  and  English  times,  orders  of  commitment 
to  Bastile  and  Tower,  were  at  least  in  writing, 
and  sealed  and  countersigned  and  put  on  record. 
In  Lincoln's  day,  men  have  been  discovered  in 
forts  who  knew  not  their  accusers,  and  who, 
when  released  without  charge  or  trial,  could  dis- 
cover no  scrap  of  paper  in  existence  touching 
their  apprehension  or  confinement ! 

Lincoln's  false  imprisonments. 
And  then,  how  many  offences  of  trespass  to 
persons  and  property  these  kidnappings  include  ! 
How  many  assaults  !  That  most  accomplished 
journalist  and  man  of  unblemished  character, 
William  C.  Prime,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
has  furnished  me  with  a  resume  of  editorial  out- 
rages that  classify  under  these  offences.     He  has 


compiled  them  with  great  care,  and  I  myself 
have  verified  them  with  dates  and  places.* 
fearful  Statistics  of  press  outrages. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-five  newspaper  offices 
and  editors  have  been  interfered  with  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  !  He  who  rode  into  power  under 
the  hypocritical  cries  of  free  press,  free  speech,, 
free  ballot,  and  resistance  to  executive  usurpa- 
tions !  Cries  that  were  comparative  abstractions 
in  1860;  cries  now  belonging  to  Democracy, 
because  become  dread  realities  ;  and  not  those, 
as  it  has  turned  oat  they  were  in  Lincoln's 
mouth,  of  mere  agitation !  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five,  fifty-two  offices  were  mobbed 
by  Lincoln  rioters  ;  forty-three  papers  were  sup- 
pressed by  express  orders  of  Lincoln  ;  to  fifteen 
mail  privileges  were  refused  ;  twenty-two  editors 
were  arrested,  \n\t  graciously  released  without 
imprisonment ;  twenty  more  were  actually  con- 
fined in  military  prisons  ;  three  editors  were 
banished  from  the  United  States,  one,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Ohio  Watchman,  became  a  maniac 
through  his  confinement.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Owen  Lovejoy  died  about  the  time  the  outrages 
on  Tlie  World  and  Journal  culminated.  He 
could  observe  how  was  thus  desecrated  and 
foresworn  the  principle  of  free  press  for  which 
his  brother  was  slain  in  1837  at  Alton,  Illinois, 
for  which  he  had  earnestly  pleaded.  Was  not 
Lovejoy  an  honest  and  consistent  fanatic,  and 
one  of  moral  courage  ?  Did  he  not  move  and 
carry  a  vote  of  thanks  to  McClellan  for  "  ac- 
complishing great  results  at  little  expense  of 
human  life"  ? 

three   historical    paintings   about   LINCOLN. 

In  the  Capitol  at  Washington  are  many  vacant 
spaces  for  historical  paintings.  Some  yeai-s 
hence,  when  the  abolition  madness  of  the  hour 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
stands  revealed  in  all  his  political  deformity,  let 
some  painter  fill  one  of  them  with  a  warm  and 
glowing  canvas  depicting  the  Baltimore  editor 
vainly  waiting  in  the  White  House  entry-way, 
with  a  letter  of  a  United  States  Senator  in  his 
hand  as  a  credential  to  see  the  President,  and  to 
know  why  that  President  had  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned him !  Let  that  artist  next  also  hang 
by  its  side  another  canvas  displaying  the  Presi- 
dent's lackey  insulting  Mrs.  Surgeon-General 
Hammond,  by  returning,  at  his  master's  order, 
her  card,  as  she  vainly  endeavored  to  seek  that 
presence  which  has  been  so  free  to  Frederick 
Douglas  and  colored  clergymen  !  By  all  means 
let  the  artist  add  yet  a  third  canvas,  depicting- 
Abraham  Lincoln — treasoner,  homicide,  arsoner, 
burglar,  and  kidnapper,  that  we  have  shown  him 
to  be — in  the  act  of  saying  to  the  representative 
of  the  loyal  men  of  Tennessee,  who  protested 
against  Andy  Johnson's  test-oath,  "  May  I  in- 
quire how  long  it  took  you  and  the  Xew-York 
politicians  to  concoct  that  paper  ?"  or  "  I  ex- 
pect to  let  the  friends  of  George  B.  McClellan 
manage  their  side  of  this  contest  in  their  own 
way,  and  I  will  manage  my  side  of  it  in  my  own 
way."  Thus  portrayed  upon  canvas,  no  man 
could  accuse  me  of  harshness  when  I  style 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  vulgar  village  politician 
disgracing  the  dignified  role  of  chief  magistrate  ! 

LINCOLN   robs   HAWLEY    D.   CLAPP. 

What  is  the  next  offence  for  arraignment? 
Robbery  in  the  second  degree.  The  obtaining 
of  value  through  fear  of  injury  to  person,  re- 
putation, or  family.     How  many  men  immured 


m.  military  prisons  without  warrant,  written 
chai-ges,  or  process  of  commitment,  have,  when 
demoralized  in  mind  by  their  confinement,  signed 
in  favor  of  Lincoln's  administration  receipts  or 
orders  for  transfers  of  property  !  I  mention  out 
of  many  one  case.  From  that  leai-n  the  whole  : 
Hawley  D.  Clapp.  late  host  of  the  Everett  House, 
^sew-York,  was  arrested,  charged  with  obtaining 
large  sums  of  money  from  recruits  by  undue 
means.  Every  formality  of  arrest  omitted  in  his 
case,  except  that  he  w{is  transferred  from  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  Marshal  to  Fort 
Lafayette  on  tlie  order  of  an  aid-de-camp !  He 
may  have  been  guilty.  I  do  not  argue  the  ques- 
tion. I  only  know  that  the  law  presumes  inno- 
cence until  guilt  is  proved.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  trial,  nor  attemj)t  at  it.  For  several  months 
Clapp  languishes  in  the  prison  that,  so  oddly 
under  its  recent  uses,  bears  the  honored  name 
of  him  who  overthrew  bastiles — Lafayette — he 
who  gave  the  key  of  the  Paris  prison  of  horrors 
to  Washington  as  a  memento  sacred  to  a  victory 
of  freedom  !  Then,  as  a  means  of  release,  he 
pays  over  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Lincoln's 
agents.  Why  V  Under  what  means  ?  Through 
the  duress  of  his  imprisonment.  What  became 
of  the  money  ?  It  did  not  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. lUt/.s  it  taken  from  recruits?  Was  it 
ever  repaid  to  them  ?  Was  it  possible  to  know 
whom  it  belonged  to  ?  Shall  it  be  said  the  pay- 
ment was  a  confession  of  guilt  ?  What  of  the 
rack-confessions,  of  thumb-screw  acknowledg- 
ments, of  admissions  under  torture  '?  Can  you 
gauge  the  effect  of  imprisonment  ?  Is  it  alike 
to  every  man  V  The  hair  of  him  of  Chillon  did 
not  turn  white  of  a  single  night,  and  yet  to  him, 

'•  At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 
I  asked  not  why  and  recked  not  where." 

Gentlemen,  Hawley  D.  Clapp,  unt^-ied,  is,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  innocent.  And  the  money 
extorted  from  him  was  as  plain  a  case  of  rob- 
bery by  the  common  law  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
by  a  Fra  Diavolo  instead  of  by  the  leader  of  a 
lawless  political  party ! 

Lincoln's  perjury  on  inaugural  oath. 

How  the  offences  intensify  as  we  proceed  with 
the  arraigiuuent  I  Perjury  !  When  Abraham 
Lincoln  placed  military  necessity,  in  districts 
where  courts  were  open,  above  the  Constitution, 
did  he  or  not  break  his  official  oath  ?  His  oath 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
Instead  of  violating  it !  How  was  it  with  the 
hand  which  wrote  divers  decrees  and  framed 
laws — the  hand  of  him  who  is  an  executive,  and 
not  a  legislator  y  Did  tliat  hand  in  so  doing 
register  a  peijury?  That  hand  which  had  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  ISCl,  touched  the  sacred 
volume  presented  by  the  lamented  Taney  in  the 
presence  (as  it  were)  of  two  parties,  standing 
angrily  face  to  face  inviting  civil  war  !  Perjury  ! 
'Tis  a  hard  word.  But  what  have  said  \\'ade 
and  Davis  ?  Are  the  witnesses  under  Demo- 
ci-atic  subpania  ?  Although  they  have  not  written 
nor  spoken  that  dread  word  against  Lincoln, 
cannot  he  wlio  runs  read  it  in  their  manifesto  y 
What  are  Lincoln's  orders  for  test-oaths  but 
perjuries  against  his  constitutional  obligations 
affirmed  to  on  inauguration-day  ?  And  are  there 
voters  confidingly  numerous  enough  to  put  him 
next  March  to  the  same  farce  of  an  oath  in  front 
of  the  Capitol  after  all  these  things  ?  And  yet 
you  have  only  selections. 


LINCOLN  S  BLASPHEMY,  PROFANITY,  AND  OBSCENITY. 

He  if^ho  can  commit  perjury  is  capable  of  blas- 
phemy and  profanity.  Indeed,  these  are  but  steps 
to  that  more  deliberate  crime.  I  arraign  him 
for  those  common  law  offences.  I  call  Horace 
Greeley's  paper  as  a  witness, 

GREELEY   ON   THE   WITNESS-STAND. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  its  columns  edito- 
rially admitted  that  the  President  had  said  of  Mc- 
Clellan  :  "  He  is  hell  on  a  parade."  Blasphemies  ! 
Whose  order  tore  the  aged  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Natchez  from  the  very  altar  of  God  ? 
Abraham  Lincoln's. 

LINCOLN'S   BAYONET    RELIGION. 

Who  made  martial  law  the  law  of  the  Episco- 
pal rubric,  and  exiled  clergymen  who  refused  to 
pi'ay  for  Lincoln  ?  Was  there  ever  before  a 
king  or  potentate  who  forced  a  form  of  religious 
prayer  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  Or  enforced 
ecclesiastical  discipline  with  a  file  of  swearing 
soldiers  ?  What  answers  the  field  of  Antietam, 
which  listened  to  the  singing,  amid  the  fresh 
.solemnities  of  the  battle-field,  of  a  negro  song 
at  the  express  request  of  President  Lincoln 
when  riding  over  it  ? 

Lincoln's  ribaldry  at  antietam. 

One  who  heard  him  ask  for  the  song,  who 
shuddered  as  he  heard  the  request ;  one  who 
listened  to  the  singing  and  sorrowed  within 
him  as  he  did  so,  narrated  to  me  the  circum- 
stance. If  President  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Marshal 
Lamon  will  deny  it,  I  pledge  myself  to  produce 
til  at  eye-and-ear  witness.  Men  of  the  State  of 
Dwight  and  Edwards,  this  h  the  chosen  leader 
of  a  party  who  claims  a  patent  for  piety  and 
patriotism !  Who  demands  a  special  property 
in  the  flag  I  "Who  claims  exclusive  proprietary 
interest  in  every  victory  !  AYho  answers  alike 
ugly  facts  and  convincing  logic  with  the  parrot- 
cry  of,  "  Stand  off,  Copperhead,  for  we  are  holier 
than  thou  art !"  Obscenity  is  a  lower  order  of 
the  crime  under  observation. 

Lincoln's  obscenity. 

Is  Lincoln  guilty  of  that  ?  Join  any  mess- 
room  of  congressmen  and  ask  them.  Buy  the 
jest-book  "  fresh  from  Abraham's  bosom,"  and 
ask  that.  If  any  responsible  man  denies  it  in 
print,  witnesses  will  rise  up  in  the  salons  of  Wash- 
ington, thickly  as  armed  men  sprang  from  the 
dragon's  teeth  sowed  of  old  by  Cadmus  !  What 
else  could  be  expected  of  one  inexperienced  in 
society,  and  whose  daily  associates  vulgarized 
natural  filthiness  of  thought;  of  one  whose  an- 
tecedents were  thus  portrayed  —  prophetically 
so — by  a  contemporary,  the  Hon.  J.  X.  Morris, 
oi  Illinois,  in  a  speech  delivered  June  19,  186U, 
during  the  first  canvass  for  Lincoln  ?  (See  page 
4(32  of  part  four  of  Congressional  Globe  of  that 
year.) 

A  congressman  predicted  it  all. 

"  Elect  Lincoln,  and  let  the  fact  be  announced 
that  a  hostile  enemy  has  landed  upon  our  shores, 
or  that  States  have  rebelled  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  general  government,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  go  on  telling  some  anecdote  or 
finishing  a  game  of  sport  on  the  public  grounds 
in  front  of  the  White  House!  Upon  the  death 
of  a  monarch,  who  ever  thought  of  putting  the 
king's  jester  on  the  throne?  " 

a  mac  and  old  abe  contrast. 

And  yet  some  of  the  American  people  are 
hesitating  whether  to  prefer  to  keep  this  jester 


on  the  throne  to  placing  in  the  Democratic  chair 
of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Jackson, 
the  reticent  gentleman  and  courageous  Christian 
soldier  and  statesman  of  foresight,  George  B. 
McClellan  !  And  yet  such  is  the  man  who  was 
forced  as  a  candidate,  it  is  said  by  many  of  my 
old  Republican  friends,  on  their  party;  whom 
they  despise  and  yet  must  vote  for,  because  he 
— this  man  of  Ijlasphemy  and  obscenity — repre- 
sents a  "  principle  !" 

BRIBERY    AND    THE    BLAIRS. 

I  arraign  him  in  this  connection  for  bribery. 
He  sent — said  the  younger  Blair — a  proposition 
to  Grant  to  give  McClellan  a  command.  I  came 
— said  the  elder  Blair — to  see  McClellan  to  offer 
him  a  command  if  he  would  refuse  the  presi- 
dency. What  was  this  but  bribery,  the  offence 
of  persuading  to,  or  dissuading  from  duty,  by  a 
gift '?  Lincoln,  it  is  true,  has  here  filed  a  special 
plea  in  bar,  as  lawyers  say.  But  putting  the 
confessions  of  the  younger  (whose  "  time  had 
come  ")  with  the  admissions  of  the  elder,  (whose 
time  is  yet  to  come,)  what  sane  juror  will  refuse 
to  say  that  Lincoln  knew  of  the  bribe  ?  And 
what  a  dilemma  it  puts  Lincoln  in  ! 

Lincoln's  partisan  dilemma. 
General  McClellan  is  fit  to  be  in  the  field,  or 
he  is  not.  If  he  is  fit,  then  shame  on  Lincoln, 
who,  for  two  years  has  kept  him  out.  If  he  is 
not  fit,  then  the  Blair  confessions  make  Lincoln 
jeopardize  the  country  by  giving  command  to  an 
unfit  soldier  in  order  to  promote  his  own  politi- 
cal interests !  In  other  words,  that  Lincoln 
stands  convicted  of  preferring  party  to  country. 
Lincoln  always  compromises  party  interests,  and 
can  negotiate  to  procure  partisan  peace  for  a 
bleeding  army  of  office-holders  !  But  he  can- 
not compromise  for  the  good  of  a  bleeding 
nation ! 

LINCOLN    committed   TO    COMPROMISE. 

And  yet  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  compro- 
mised with  the  South.  Did  he  not  try  confed- 
erate sailors  as  pirates  ?  (I  refer  to  the  Savan- 
nah case.)  And  after  a  failure  to  convict,  under 
the  leadership  for  the  prisoners  of  James  T. 
Brady,  (who  is  never  so  really  Brady  unless  he 
is  against  oppression  and  wrong,)  did  he  not 
exchange  them  as  prisoners  of  war  under  threat 
of  retaliation  ?  The  probable  Chief- Justice  of 
the  United  States,  William  M.  Evarts,  thought 
they  were  pirates.  Very  humbly,  I  thought 
not.  Perhaps,  however,  they  were ;  neverthe- 
less, many  who  believed  them  pirates  deemed  it 
a  wise  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  give  them  up  in  exchange.  Ah ! 
Lincoln  will  soon  enough  compromise,  when  the 
Democratic  party  have  fought  his  placemen  and 
mvrmidons  out  of  power  and  plunder,  by  its 
ballots ! 

Lincoln's  administration  embezzlements. 

This  word  plunder  brings  me  to  count  the 
eleventh  of  the  indictment.  It  is  for  eml)ezzle- 
ments  and  peculations.  Shall  I  stop  to  cite 
cases  or  call  witnesses  before  an  intelligent 
audience  who  read  newspapers  and  treasury 
reports  ?  No !  So  I  pass  to  the  next  crime  of 
Lincoln's ;  the  obtaining  of  money  by  false  pre- 
tences. 

HOW     LINCOLN    OBTAINS    MONET    BY    FALSE     PRE- 
TENCES. 

In  1861  he  wanted  money  and  sent  Chase  to 
the  Xew-York  banks.     The  loans  thus  obtained 


saved  Washington  and  the  national  cred^  The 
money  was  given  on  the  faith  of  a  war  for  the 
Union.  Lincoln  not  only  broke  faith  in  the 
matter  with  the  moneyed  interests,  by  changing 
the  war  into  one  for  abolition,  desolation,  exter- 
mination, and  subjugation,  but  he  inaugurated 
treacherous  attacks  on  these  very  banks  by  es- 
tablishing national  pet  institutions  and  annoying 
the  State  banks  by  vexatious  taxations.  Lincoln, 
in  1863,  levied  a  tax  of  three  per  cent  on  in- 
comes of  that  year  ending  December.  Six 
months  after  the  year  had  passed,  (and  the  tax 
had  been  collected  and  incomes  adjusted,  or 
perhaps  surplus  spent  upon  the  faith  of  prior 
representations,)  a  retroactive  tax  of  five  per 
cent  additional  is  added  for  the  same  time. 
Was  not  the  three  per  cent  collected  under 
false  pretences  ?  Have  you  ever  compared  the 
backs  of  the  two  issues  of  postage  currency  ? 
Upon  the  first  you  find,  "  Receivable  for  all  dues 
less  than  five  dollars;"  upon  the  last  issue  is 
added  the  words,  "  except  customs."  Well,  by 
true  construction  of  language,  the  addition- 
al words  created  an  exception  which  did  not 
previously  exist.  Yet,  although  the  currency 
first  obtained  popularity  because  receivable  for 
fractional  custom-house  dues,  and  at  first  so 
taken,  it  was  shortly  disallowed,  and  faifh 
broken.  I  call  all  these  things  the  obtaining 
of  money  and  credit  by  false  pretences  and 
tokens ! 

Lincoln's  record  forgeries. 
I  arraign  Lincoln  for  forgery.  One  class  of 
forgery  is  the  alteration  of  figures,  accounts, 
and  statistics  of  a  pecuniary  nature  in  order  to 
deceive  creditors.  Who  so  great  a  debtor  in 
the  world  as  these  United  States  ?  Who  has  so 
shamefully  taxed  upon  the  credulity  of  creditors 
by  falsifying,  from  time  to  time,  the  figures  of 
the  national  debt  account,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  ? 
Nor  will  I  stop  to  argue  this,  because  the  news- 
papers and  money-articles  of  the  press  have  an- 
ticipated me  fully. 

HE    is    guilty    of    MAYHEM. 

I  arraign  him  for  a  species  of  mayhem.  This 
is  to  be  defined,  for  popular  purposes,  malicious 
mutilation  of  the  person.  Let  me  read  you 
this  order  from  a  deputy  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  Lincoln: 

PROCESS    OF    branding   SOLDIERS. 

Provost- Marshal's  Office,  } 
WashingtOxN,  D.  C,  Aug.  19,  1864.  f 
Circular. 

Doctor  :  In  addition  to  my  suggestion  to  mark  all  re- 
jected recruits  and  substitutes,  I  would  suggest  that  all 
accepted  recruits  and  substitutes  be  marked  thus,  "  I," 
in  the  small  of  the  back.  This  will,  I  think,  prevent,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  practice  of  bounty-jumi)ing. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  H.  Baxter,  Surgeon. 

U.  S.  v.,  Chief  Medical  Officer  Provost-Marshal  General's 
Bureau. 

How  was  this  marking  done  ?     By  the  use  of 
lunar  caustic.     Suits  are  now  pending  in  New- 
York  and  New-Jersey  for  assaults  of  this  kind. 
There  are  doubtless  others.     What  an  indignity  ! 
And  from  the  leader  of  the  party  who  has  waxed 
eloquent  over  scars  upon  the  negro's  back  !     I 
am  against  all  scarring,  whether  of  bond  or  free. 
I  But,  above  all,  of  the  citizen,  and  voter,  and  sol- 
■  dier.      Just   heaven !   has  citizenship  come  to 
I  tliis — that  we  hold  not  only  personal  liberty  and 
property,  but  the  very  sacreduess  of  person — 
God's  image — at  the  will  of  Lincoln  and  his  sur- 
geons?    Paul  cried,  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen," 
1  and  the  fasces  of  the  lictor  were  staid.     Time 


was,  when  the  call,  ''I  am  an  American  citizen,'* 
was  heard  from  the  deck  of  an  Austrian  frigate, 
and  when  Ingraham  dared,  and  Marcy  approved, 
to  make  the  crv  of  Koszta  not  in  vain.  Shall 
that  cr}^  ever  be  again  potent  ?  Then  elect 
McClellan,  and  to  an  ignominious  electoral  out- 
lawry with  this  brander  who  occupies  the  presi- 
dential chair  ! 


THE    MISDEMEANOR   OF    OBSTRCCTIXG   JUSTICE. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  committed  that  heinous 
•common  law  crime  of  "  obstructing  the  course 
■of  government  and  justice."  He  suspended 
habeas  corpus  before  Congress  gave  him  power 
— conceding,  for  the  brevity  of  argument,  that 
they  possessed  it.  He  has  "declared  martial  law 
over  civil  districts.  He  has  ordered  the  process 
of  courts  to  be  contemned.  He  has  interfered 
with  elections.  Lincoln  meditates,  as  the  signs 
«f  the  times  clearly  indicate,  yet  fresher  obstruc- 
tions of  government  and  justice.  Have  you  ever 
read  Kinglake's  exposition  of  Napoleon's  coup 
d'etat?    H'so,  you  will  remember  how  thrillingly 

he  precedes   the  main  event  by  an  account  of 

Xapoleon*s  defeating,   for  the  presidency,  Gen-  j  isrue." 
eral  Cavaignac,  the  former  idol  of  the  soldierv 


But  enough.  My  aim  has  been  rather  to  out 
line  these  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  candi 
date  Lincoln  to  the  jury  of  voters,  and  leave 
them  to  the  greater  filling  out  with  facts  and 
dates,  so  readily  attainable  in  this  newspapei 
day. 

Lincoln's  congressional  absolution. 

No  wonder  that  when  wary  politicians,  like 
Colfax  and  Forney,  came  to  survey  these  crimes, 
they  caused  Congress  to  pass  an  act  which 
should  attempt  in  advance  to  nole  pros,  this  in- 
dictment— almost  as  bad  for  its  Lincolnian  dupli- 
city,  repugnancy,  and  multifariousness.  Let  me 
read  it.  It  should  have  been  entitled  :  "An  Act 
to  License  Presidential  Wrongs  :  " 


Sec.  4,  March  S,  1863,  Chapter  SI,  Law=!  of  37th  Con- 
gress— "  And  be  it,  etc.,  that  any  order  of  thePresident, 
or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  time  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  rebellion,  sliall  he  a  defence  in  all 
courts  to  any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal, 
pending  or  to  be  commenced,  for  any  search,  seizure, 
arrest,  or  imprisonment  made,  done,  or  committed,  or  acts 
omitted  t  o  be  done  under  and  by  virtue  of  such  order,  or 
under  co/or  [?]  of  any  law  of  Congress;  and  such  de- 
fence may  be  made  by  special  plea,  or  under  the  general 


LINCOLN    AND    NAPOLEON    III.    CONTRASTED. 

You  Avill  recall  the  after-process  by  which, 
under  aid  of  bayonets,  Xapoleon  strangled  the 
French  nation  in  the  night  by  a  proclamation, 
and  became  Emperor.  He  had  his  Morny  and 
Maupas  ;  Lincoln  has  his  Stanton  and  Holt".  Xa- 
poleon had  generals,  prefets,  and  sub-prefets  to 
do  his  bidding.  Lincoln  has  more  than  these, 
and  as  despotic  officers.  Xapoleon  placed  thir- 
ty-two departments  under  martial  law  during  his 
election.  Lincoln  has  thirty-two  territorial  divi- 
^ons  "  called  "  States.  0  men  of  Connecticut ! 
do  you  wish  to  see  how  a  parallel  might  be 
made  hereafter  (I  will  not  say  this  year)  should 
Lincoln  be  reelected  —  he,  "this  obstructor  of 
government  and  justice — then  take  that  volume 
of  Kinglake,  and  at  page  197  read  it,  and  pre- 
pare against  such  usurpations. 

THIMBLE-RIGGING. 

Time  fails  me,  I  perceive,  to  classify  the  mis- 
demeanors which  I  intended  to  arrange  under 
the  word  thimble-rigging.  But  examples  will 
occur  to  you :  those  connected  with  a  Chicago 
Committee  and  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  com- 
et ;  the  letters  to  Fremont  and  Hunter  ;  the  let- 
ter to  Greeley ;  the  peninsular  performances, 
also,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  "  Little  Mac," 
btit  of  the  country.  Alas  for  the  land  under  the 
thimble-rigging  of  this  little  joker  against  "Lit- 
tle Mac!"  ^vas  not  that  a  so'rry  perfection  of 
thimble-rigging  which  was  done  "with  Blenker's 
division  and  with  McDowell's  corps?  How- 
many,  many  tliimbles  Lincoln  has  used  in  his 
cunning  art !  Cameron,  Chase,  and  Blair,  Hun- 
ter, Fremont,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Meade,  Halleck, 
Hitchcock,  Sigel,  Butler,  Banks — but  let  your 
memories  complete  the  list ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
too  personal.  What  was  the  peace  negotiation, 
through  the  Canadian  back-door  of  tlie  Union, 
but  a  game  of  thinible-riggiug.  Or  that  through 
the  cellar-door  of  tlie  Confederacy  at  Richmond 
— Sanders,  Jewett,  Hay,  and  Greelev,  as  the  Ca- 
nadian players  with  tlie  thimbles— ^Davis,  Ben- 
jamin, Jaquess,  and  Gillmore  as  the  perform- 
ers beyond  the  intrenchments  of  James  River. 
Two  historical  groups — with  Lincoln  in  each 
background  as  the  thimble-rigger  1 


LINCOLN   PERSONALLY    DISSECTED. 

Were  the  policies  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  ever 
so  pure  and  certain,  ever  so  sure  of  beneficial 
results,  and  I  approved  of  them,  I  would  not 
trust  them  four  years  longer  in  his  hands  after 
the  experience  of  the  past  three  years.  There 
has  been  no  such  cunning  trickster  since  the 
days  of  Burr  ;  and  Burr  was  at  least  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar  !  Xot  even  Tyler  was  so  in- 
ordinately vain  of  poM'er.  He  exercises  it  as 
recklessly  as  Bomba  did  !  He  is  surrounded  by 
more  dangerous  men  than  ever  haunted  the  an- 
te-rooms of  the  imbecile  Louis  XIII.  !  I  pro- 
foundly pity  the  rebels  under  the  despotism  of 
Davis.  Yet  that  is  at  least  an  educated,  intelli- 
gent, and  respectable  despotism.  It  acts  within 
the  forms  of  law  and  constitutions.  The  des- 
potism of  centralized  power  which  Lincoln  is 
establishin<j  is  a  vulgar  and  debasing  despot- 
ism —  one  which  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the 
pocket  for  its  supremacy  ;  and  relies  upon  purse 
and  sword  at  a  usurpation  over  free  ballot  and 
Constitution. 

GOOD  MEN  MAKE  GOOD  GOTERNMENTS.-McCLELLAN. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  any  discussion  of  plat- 
forms or  principles,  I  am,  on  the  question  of 
persons,  for  McClellan  and  against  Lincoln. 
The  author  of  the  Harrison's  Bar  letter,  the  man 
who  asked  "  if  he  could  not  lead  his  army,  to 
be  at  least  alloAved  to  share  their  fiitc  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  "  the  general  who  begged  his 
malicious  foe  to  "  say  a  good  word  for  the  ar- 
my, but  nothing  about  himself;  "  the  hero  who 
forgot  his  grief,  to  save  Washington  at  South- 
Mountain  and  Antietam ;  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter of  presidential  acceptance — he  is  to  Lincoln 
as  Hyperion  to  Satyr ;  he  can  be  safely  trusted 
with  the  reins  of  power;  he  has  never  yet 
abused  a  trust  or  a  confidence ;  he  will  not  now. 

All  history  informs  us  that — talk  as  we  may 
about  policies,  expediencies,  platforms,  or  prhi- 
ciples  of  administration — they  made  the  best 
rulers  who  were  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  men. 
These  constitute  the  State !  "  ^len,  high-mind- 
ed men,  Avho  their  duties  know;  who  know  their 
rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain,  prevent 
the  long-aimed  blow,  and  crush  the  tyrants 
while  they  rend  the  chain." 
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AN  BUREN  AT  HOME. 


[S    GREAT    SPEEOII    AT    HUDSON,    OCT.    2T*  1864. 


Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gkntlkmen  :  It  gives 
eat  pleasure  to  meet  this  afiernoon  so  large  a 
lentatiou  of  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and, 
add,  the  beauty  and  the  grace  of  Old  Columbia, 
e  as  vou  are  well  aware,  associations  in  this 
y  'which  make  it  always  a  subject  of  pleasure 
me  to  visit  Hudson  and  Columbia.  A  native, 
)f  the  county,  and  almost  every  blood-relation 
have  residing  here.  I  naturally  take  a  pride  in 
itory,  in  the  names  of  its  distiuguishe^itizens, 

political  action,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
y  and  of  all  its  citizens.     It  was,  therefore,  to 

source  of  unfeigned  pleasure — and  I  looked 
it  as  a  personal  compliment — when  I  received 
vitation  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
y  to  visit  you,  to  consult  together  in  reference  to 
■itical  position  of  public  aftairs. 

ROPER   TIME    ARRIVED    TO    CRITICISE    THE    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

ake  the  liberty  of  referring  for  a  few  moments 
J  action  of  my?elf  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
3  that  has  existed  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
tiinds  are  absorbed,  all  hearts  are  engaged  in 
ontcmplation  of  the  great  crisis  that  is  now  upon 
ountry.  A  rebellion  broke  out  some  years  since 
reral  "of  the  States  of  this  Union  against  what  I 
d  as  the  rightful  authority  of  the  United  States. 
13  in  my  judgment  wholly  without  a  justifiable 
iC,  and  feeling  as  I  did  with  regard  to  it,  I  could 
esitate  to  contribute  what  little  influence  I  might 
ss,  and  every  exertion  I  could  make  toward 
ssistance  of  the  government  in  suppressing  this 
lion.  I  believed  that  this  was  the  only  thing  to 
nd  I  felt  that  we  could  rely  with  entire  confidence 
the  declarations  of  the  President  of  the  United 
's  in  reference  to  his  intended  course  and  on  the 
Jutions  of  Congress  as  to  the  legitimate  objects  of 
.ar,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  prosecuted. 
1  call  your  attention  to  the  declaration  made  by 
'resident  of  the  United  States,  in  taking  his  of- 
oath,  and  to  the  resolution  to  which  I  refer.  The 
ident  said,  when  he  was  inaugurated: 
[  declare  that  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indi- 
y,  to  iuterfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
;  to  do  io,  and  have  no  inclination  to  do  so." 
e  goes  on  to  say  : 

Tiie  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its 
domestic  institution.s,  according  to  its  own  judg- 
t  exehislvely,  is  essential  to  the  balance  of  power 
/liieh  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  politi- 
abric  depend." 

angress,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Crittenden, 
':  the  war  commenced,  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
the  object  and  origin  of  the  war  as  follows: 
That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
ed  upon  the  country  by  the  disuniouists  of  the 
thorn  States,  now  in  arms  against  the  coustitution- 
overnraent,  and  in  arms  around  the  Capitol  ;  that 
:his  national  emergency  Congress,  banishing  all 
ing  of  mere  passion  and  resentment,  will  recollect 
'  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this  war  is 
waged  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression  or 
Iny  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjug-ation,  or  pur- 
i  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
blishc-d  institutions  of  these  States,  but  to  defend 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and 
ireserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality, 
rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired  ;  and  that 
soon  as  these   objects  are  accomplished  the  war 


Relying  upon  these  assurances,  it  seemed  to  me 
wise  to  suspend  all  differences  of  opinion  until  such 
time  as  the  close  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  official  term  would 
o'ive  us  an  opportunity  to  review  his  conduct ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  uphold  the  government  in  all  its  ef- 
forts to  suppress  a  rebellion  so  unjustifiable  as  I  have 
declared  it  in  my  judgment  to  be.  I  did  so.  I  de- 
clined to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  President,  and  I 
thought  it  wise  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  loyal 
States  to  give  him  unhesitati(;ig  and  cordial  support. 
But  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  becomes  indis- 
pensable to  look  into  his  action.  (Applause.)  He 
has  presented  himself  as  a  Candidate  fur  reelection, 
and  it  is  for  the  people  of  the  States,  that  are  to  take 
part  in  the  election,  to  determine  whether  he  shall  be 
continued  in  office  or  give  place  to  a  successor  who  is 
willing  to  prosecute  the  war  for  its  original  purposes, 
and  willing  to  receive  propositions  of  peace  when 
they  shall  be  offered  by  competent  authority.  (Ap- 
plause.) In  my  humbie  judgment,  and  I  desire  to 
speak  with  great  respect  for  the  feelings  of  those  who 
differ  with  that  opinion,  the  President  has  committed 
great  errors,  either  operated  upon  by  more  powerful  ami 
designing  men  who  surround  him,  or  by  his  own  mis- 
take°u  views  has  committed  errors  which  have  pro- 
longed this  war  indefinitely,  and  which  have  resulted 
in  disaster  and  defeat  to  our  armies,  enormous  increase 
of  taxation,  and  a  fearful  destruction  of  human  life. 
(Applause.) 
MR.  Lincoln's  policy  to  prostrate  uis  rival   for 

THE    presidency. 

I  think  that  in  doing  so  he  has  been  guided  by 
strong  political  partisanship,  and  that  he  hiis  been 
opera'ted  upon  in  a  great  degree — either  he  or  those 
who  surround  him— by  a  desire  to  prostrate  one 
particular  man;  to  give  a  partisan  character  to  the 
contest,  and  to  convert  the  war,  legitimate  in  its  ob- 
jects, into  an  abolition  crusade,  which  he,  in  taking 
his  official  oath,  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  or 
right  to  commence,  and  which  Congress  had  all  but 
unanimously  declared  was  not  the  purpose  of  tiie 
government.  (Applause.)  The  man  whom  it  has 
been  sought  to  prostrate  in  this  war  was  (icorge  13. 
McClellan,  (tremendous  applause,)  and  I  insist  upon  it 
that  the  most  cursory  review  of  the  action  of  the 
government  in  regard  to  him  will  satisfy  every  disin- 
terested man  t'uat  I  am  correct  in  this  assertion.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  needs  no  testimony  of  mine.  When 
he  was  put  in  the  place  he  occupied  for  six  months, 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  Con- 
gress upon  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so  stated  the 
truth  in  regard  to  General  McClellan,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  appointed.  In  his  message  to 
Congress,  December  8,  IStil,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"  With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the 
executive  duty  of  appointing  in  his  stead  a  general- 
in-chief.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  neither 
in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  se- 
lected. The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his 
judgment  in  favor  of  General  McClellan  for  the  po- 
sition, and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a  unani- 
mous concurrence.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  designation 
of  General  McClellan  is,  therefore,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  selection  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
executive,  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope 
there  will  be  given  him  the  confidence  and  cordial 
support  thus  far,  by  fair  implication,  promised,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  with  so  fuU  efficiency  serve 

fViii  r»miTitrv  " 
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Kqw,  was  that  confidonce  given  to  him  ;  and  if 
not,  why  not?  .No  sooner  had  he  started,  in  com- 
mand of  the  aiTny,  upon  the  expedition  to  the  Penin- 
sula, than  tlie  force  of  General  Wool  and  the  force  of 
General  Blenkor— two  important  divisions  of  his  com- 
mand— were  withdrawn  from  him.  Subsequently,  when 
he  was  in  the  act  of  reachingRichmond— when  he  had 
approached  nearer  to  it  than  Grant  is  to-day,  unless 
there  are  later  telegrams  than  I  have  read — when  he 
was  even  nearer  Richmond  than  the  rebels  have  been 
to  Washington  since  that  time  (laughter) — he  was  de- 


prived of  the  assistance  of  General  McDowell's  corp; 
thus  uncovering  his  riglit  wing,  and  leaving  him  ex- 
posed to  those  fearful  assaults  which  resulted  in  the 
seven  days'  battles  of  July,  in  which  he  covered  his 
name  with  imperishable  "fame,  and  saved  the  army 
under  circumstances  wliich,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  foreign  and  domestic  critics,  reflect  upon  him 
eternal  honor.  (Great  applause.)  As  to  his  conduct 
in  that  respect^  we  are  not  left  without  competent 
testimony.  The  President  telegraphed  to  him  July 
oth,  after  some  of  the  earlier  battles  : 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  the  relief  your  two  dis- 
patches of  twelve  and  one  p.m.  yesterday  gave  me. 
Be  assured  the  heroism  of  youreeff,  officers,  and  men 
is,  and  for  ever  will  be,  appreciated.  A.  Lincoln." 
Three  days  before  he  telegraphed  to  him  : 
"I  am  satisfied  that  yourself,  officers,  and  men 
nave  done  the  best  you  could.  All  accounts  say  bet- 
ter fighting  was  never  done.  Ten  thousand  thanks 
l'^';'^-  A.  Lincoln." 

He  retired  to  Harrison's  Landing.    He  wrote  to  the 
J'residcnt  that  raomorable  letter  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  have  read,  in  which  he  declared  what  was  the  true 
Htaresinansiiip  iii  regard  to  this  war,  and  by  which,  in 
liiy  opinion,  lie  sealed  liis  duotn  with  the  abolitionists 
who  contiol  tlic  President.      In  tiie  latter  part  of  Aug- 
ust General  Pope  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Army   of   the    Potomac,   General    McClellan  was 
stripped  of  his  counnand,  stripped  of  all  his  men,  left 
at  Alexandria  with  no  duty,  and  refu.sed  even  the  re- 
quest which  he  made  to  take  part  in  anv  capacity,  even 
iiis  a  private  soldier,  in  the  battles   going  on  "almost 
within  earshot.     The  bloody  second  battle'of  Bull  Run 
followed  ill  the  latter  part  of  August.     McClellan  did 
oot  go  last  enough  in  the  judgment  of  the  President; 
Pope  did  go  fast  enough,  but  the  wrong  way.     (Gteat 
iaughter.)     He  took    the    road    to   Washington,   and 
eame  back  pell  mctl  with  a  defeated  and  routed  army, 
with  a  terrified  President  and  cabinet,  with  a  stron^ 
probability  that  our  Capitol  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of   the  enemy,  and  an  absolute  certainty  that  if  they 
had  advanced  at  that  time  thev  might  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Wasliingiun  and  of  "Lincoln  himself,  if  they 
wanted  him.     (Laughter.;     But,  in  mv  humble  judg- 
ment, if  Mr.  Lincoln  has  any  apprehension  that  he 
will  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels,  he  greatly  deceives 
liiraself     He  is  entirely  too  useful  to  "them  where  he 
is  now  to  have  them  ever  take  him  prisoner.     (Con- 
tinued laughter.)     In  that  dismal  day  for  the  country 
the  President  came  to  General  McClellan  and  besought 
him  to  assume  command  of  the  army.     What  was  his 
answer  l-'    Brave,  heroic,  disinterested,  he  never  stopped 
to  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  or  to 
anticipate  the  same  treatment  if  he  was  successful 
afterward,  or  to  say,  You  have  deprived  me  of  my  in- 
fluence in  the  army— how  can  you  expect  me  now  to  do 
any  good  to  the  country  ?     He  took  command  of  this 
routed  and   disordered   corps;    he  reorganized   that 
army  as  if  by  magic,  in^the  testimony  of  all  disinter- 
ested men  who   are  acquainted   with  the   facts;    he 
marched  these  men  before  they  were  fully  equipped 
to  Antietam.     I  have  heard  Mr.  Francis  P. 'Blair,  who 
lives  on  the  road  to  Antietam,  at  Silver  Spring,  say 
that   those  men,  under   the   command    of  McClellan 


them— and  that  be  never  saw  a  set  of  men  mo 
to  go  into  battle  under  an  ordinary  command 
they  were  at  that  time,  manv  barefooted  hatlc 
hardly  enough  of  clothing  to  cover  their  nak 
But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  it  was  indisp 
to  move  rapidly  ;  McClellan  marched  them  to 
tarn,  he  fought  the  great  battle  of  the  war,  h 
threw  Lee  himself,  he  saved  the  Capitol  of  the  c 
and  covered  the  armies  of  the  loyalists  of  the 
States  with  imperishable  honor.  (Loud  che 
But  I  must  not  leave  this  to  rest  uppn  mv  test 
I  refer  to  the  telegrams  he  received  from  Mr.  H 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  and  from  A » 
Lincoln  himself.  General  Halleck  wrote  to  hir 
tember  30t1i : 

"  General  •  Your  report  of  vesterdav,  givii 
results  of  the  battles  of  South-Mountain  and  Am 
has  been  received  and  submitted  to  the  Pre! 
They  were  not  only  hard-fought  battles,  but 
earned  and  decided  victories. 

"  The  valor   and   endurance  of  your  army 
several  conflicts,  which  terminated  in  the  expuh 
the   enemy  from  the   loyal   Slate    of  Marvlan 
creditable  alike  to   the  troops   and   the  officer 
commanded  them. 

"  A  grateful  country,  while  mourning  the  Ian 
dead,  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  honor  due 
living.  H.  W.  Halleck, 

"  Gener'al-in-Chi 
A  grateful  country  will  not,  in   my  humble 
ment.     (Great  applause.) 

Lincoln  telegraphed  to  him  Sept.  15th,  1862  : 
"  Your  dispatch  of  to-day  received.     God  bles 
and  all  with  you." 

And  then,  as  Lincoln  is  never  easy  without  gi' 
plan  of  campaign,  he  adds: 

"  Destroy  the  rebel  array  if  possible. 

"A.  LixcoL 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  General  McClellan 

at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the   United  States. 

made  himself  popular  with  the  country,  he  made 

self  prominent  among  its  great  men,  and   fron 

time  he  was  feared  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pr 

incumbent  for  a  succession  of  the  presidential  < 

He  had  already  announced  that  he  could  not  be 

a  party  to   any  abolition  programme  of  the  war 

his  fate  was  sealed.     The  politicians  set  to  work 

through  their  influence  or  through  Mr.  Lincoln' 

mistaken  judgment,  in  November  following,  imraec 

ly  after  the  election  had  taken  place  in  this 

resulting  in  the  success  of  Horatio  Seymour  for  G 

nor— (great  applause)— he  was  suspended  from 

mand,  and  was  ordered  to  rep-ort  himself  at  Trei, 

and  from  that  day  to  this,  though  a  thousand  doll 

piece  bounty  is  paid  for  private  soldiers,  no  dut_s 

be  found  for  General  McClellan   to  discharL- 

court  has  been  ordered  upon  him,  and  no  expiani 

been  made  by  the  President  of  the  reason  why  he 

siispended.  Things  remained  in  this  wav  until' Au^ 

when  the  disasters   that  had  befallen  our  arms  cw 

a  general  cry  throughout  the  country  for  the 

ration  of  McClellan  to  command.     Then,   Mr.  HI 

gomery  Blair,   the  ex-Pustmaster-General^  tells  ui 

New-York,  measures  were  concerted  between  the! 

sident  and  General  Grant  to  restore  McClellan  ta, 

command  of  the  army  as  an  adjunct  of  Grant. 

upon  what  terms  ?     Why,  that  he  should  refuse' 

nomination  of  the  Chicago  Convention  ;  that  he  sb( 

turn  his  back  upon   the  Chicago  Convention  ;  an 

think  it  might  be  added  further,  if  Mr.  Blair,  who  ) 

since  made  a  publication  on  the  subject,  was  dispel 

to  communicate  all  the  facts,  that  it  was  not  only  j  I 

posed  to  restore  him  to  command,  but  they  very  ' 

tinctly  intimated  to  him  that  he  should  be  then; 

President  of  the  United  States  after  Lincoln.    (Lau! 
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troopg  —  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  can  most  wisely 
be  employed  in  various  department.^  olHabor  about 
the  camps  and  fortifications,  and  in  garrisons,  but  are 
not  peculiarly  suited,  as  vou  and  I  know  they  are  not, 
for  service  in  the  field.  They  created,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  prejudice  in  the  wiiite  troops,  and  when  called 
into'  action  at  critical  conjunctures,  lilce  the  recent 
sprino-ing  of  the  mine  in  front  of  Petersburgh,  they 
almost  invariably  fail.  When  taken  prisoners,  the 
rebels  refuse  to  exchange  them  for  white  troops,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  some  fifty  thousand  white  pri- 
soners are  now  lying  in  the  jails  and  prisons  and 
guard-houses  of  the  South,  simply  because  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  exchange  them  until  the  black  troops 
can  be  exchanged.  Such  are  some  of  the  measures  of 
this  Administration,  to  which  I  object. 

THE    RESULT    OF   THESE   MEASURES. 

WTiat  has  been  their  consequence  ?  This  war  has 
been  prosecuted  now  for  some  four  years.  If  you  wii! 
look  over  the  map  that  has  recently  been  made,  show- 
in"-  the  parts  occupied  by  us  and  parts  occupied  by 
the  rebels,  you  will  see  that  in  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  the  position  of  those  States 
now  held  bv  us  is  exceedingly  small,  that  it  is  such  part 
as  is  actually  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  beyond  that 
not  only  we'have  no  possession,  but  it  is  entirely  un- 
safe if  not  fatal,  for  one  of  our  troops  to  show  himself. 
The'State  of  Texas  is  entirely  given  over,  as  f-ir  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  to  tlie  rebels.  I  don  t  thrak 
there  is  a  United  States  soldier  in  the  whole  State  ot 
Texas   and  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky  we  are  worse  oflF 

Thev  are  more 


was  incompetent,  if  it  was  proper  to  remove 
he  should  have  been  kept  out  of  the  army ;  but 
was  a  competent  man,  whose  services  were  ne- 
•y  to  the  country,  he  should  have  been  restored 
ut  condition  and  without  being  asked  to  sub- 
I  to  the  support  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
iency.  He  received  that  proposition,  as  he  re- 
a  many  others,  in  silence,  with  the  simple  re- 
that  he  is  at  the  call  of  the  country,  subject,  as 
r-General,  to  orders  issued  by  the  competent  au- 
;ies.  Aud  Mr.  Lincoln  having  failed  in  this  nego- 
n,  McClellan  stands  now  to  be  put  at  the  head  of 
;mie3  bv  the  people  of  the  United  States.  (Loud 
use  ""They  will  do  it.")  I  beheve  d^  will  do 
Cheers)  Such  has  been  the  treatriUfit  of  the 
who,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  to 
lav,  has  never  been  heard  to  utter  one  word  of 
laint,  who  submits  himself  to  the  orders  of  the 
;ry,  and  submits  his  fate  to  the  people,  with  en- 
2onfidence  in  their  wisdom  and  in  their  justice, 
^rs.)  I  have  said  that  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
act  of  the  war  by  this  Administration  has  been  to 
oy  those  men  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Presi- 
for  the  succession  and  to  abolitionize  the  war. 

SE     AXD     EXASPERATING     ACTS     OF    THE     ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

e  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
s,  declaring  slaves  free  in  certain  States  in  rebel- 
was,  in  my  judgment,  unwise,  as  well  as  without 
lonstitutional  authority,  so  far  as  it  had  any  prac- 
effect.  He  made  nobody  free  by  any  such  pro- 
ation.     Those  who  were  free  by  the  overthrow  of 

ppHpI  atithoritv  were  free  without  such  a  procla- .  -  , 

3n;  and  tho'e  that  were  held  in  slavery  under  the    unsettled,  the  rebels  are  mOre  defiant  and  more  power- 
)f  the  Southern  States,  remained  in  slavery  after    ful  than  tbey  w^e  two  years  .^go      Now    hi.  ^ 
>roclamation.  But  ia  that  way  he  united  and  exas-    sarily  grows  out  of  exasperating  ^he  community  with 
ted  the  Southern  people  unnecessarily,  and  divid-    which  you  have  to  ^e/,  "^stead  of  singling  ^^^^^ 
le  North  enemy  whom  vou  seek  to  conquer  and  fighting  bim. 

le  same  is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  many  of  the  It  is  not  our  business,  as  I  have  said  on  another  occa- 
.ts  made  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  at  sion,  to  subjugate  the  South ;  «^^  ^^^^^™«^f  ;=; *X,^j;: 
asonable  times,  and  unwiselv.  Every  man  here  gate  Jeff  Davis  and  the  rebel  army.  (Loud  applause.) 
vs  that  the  mass  of  our  people  in  the  adhering  How  do  we  stand  financially?  For,  whatever  any  per- 
s  are  perfectly  loval,  and  that  if  a  man  is  fool  son  may  think,  there  is  coming  a  pay-day,  and  it  i.  ex- 
crh  or  base  enough  to  entertain  disloyal  views,  tremely  important  that  those  who  have  to  pav  the 
«^e  course  is  to  hold  him  up  to  the  reprobation  taxes  of  the  war  which  is  the  ^-'' ^^^.'^^'^f'^^^^^^ 
scorn  of  his  associates,  and  trust  to  the  pacriot-  all  our  citizens,  for  m  various  ways  these  taxes  each 
of  the  -reat  mass  of  the  country  to  sustain  the  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  -  those  who  haye  to  pay 
Sernment  They  were  made  under  circumstances  the  taxes  should  know  something  of  the  extent  ot 
^ing  unnecessary  exasperation.  So,  too,  the  sup-  the  engagements  into  which  they  j^^;;,^  ^"''^^^^^ 
Lion  of  certain  newspapers  by  the  authority  of  The  debt  ot  the  United  States  is  ^^P^'-'^'l^/ ^}^ 
President  was  most  unwise  and  illegal,  and  in  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  two  thousand  mil- 
pst  every  instance,  except  in  the  recent  suppres-  lions  of  dollars,  within  a  fraction;  it  was  sixty-tve 
of  the' Post  in  Baltimore,  the  only  Democratic  |  millions  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  ou  ot  the  .vau 
Ser  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  reyersed  by  the  j  If  the  damages  that  have  been  committed,  and    or 

^  -       •  "c  !  which  the  United  States  are  hable,  the  claims  whidi 

are  bound  to  satisfy,  and  the  arrearages  for 
.,hich  they  are  indebted,  were  taken  into  account 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  our  debt  would  be  found 
to  be  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  But  this 
little  county  has  a  county  debt  now,  as  I  under- 
stand, of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  m  round 
numbers.  It  has  paid,  and  is  to  pay,  by  the  first 
of  November,  in    assessments,    over 


to-day  than  we  were  two  years  ago. 


sident,  so  soon  as  he  ascertained  what  the  public 

:iment  was  as  to  the  injustice  and  outrage  that  had  |  they 

n  committed.     Nobody,  I  believe,  ever  heard  of  a 

jublican  newspaper  being  suppressed,  no  matter  how 

cut  it  might  be  E^gainst  the  President.     Nobody 

r  heard,  I  .think,  of  a  Republican  being  arrested 
political  reasons,  no  matter  how  violent  he  might 

;  but  if  vou  can  catch  a  Democrat,  and  jug  him,  ,  ^...„..^...      -.  —  , •.,«<.    Kn»,iroH 

caich  a  Democratic  newspaper,  and  stop  it  even    of  November,  m    assessments     over    three    hundred 
twentv-four  hours,  it    is    considered  a  fliir  prize  I  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and,  between  t^^^  ^i^t  o 

war,  and    the  President   never    neglects  to  avail    November  and  the  first  of  May,  some  two  ^'^rui^^^ 

and  odd  thousand  dollars  more.  The  debt  of  the 
towns  for  bounties,  separate  from  all  this,  is  upward 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  thus  you  have 
a  county  and  town  debt  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  at  least,  up  to  the  present  time, 
when  the  war  is  about  fairlv  commenced,  m  the  judg- 
ment   of  some  of  our  abolition  friends  who  propose 


iself  of  the  opportunity.  So,  too,  the  various  pro- 
ts  of  confiscation.  General  and  indiscriminating 
they  were,  they  were  calculated  to  produce  the 
ne  unfortunate  results  to  our  cause  to  which  I 
ye  referred.  I  will  speak  of  only  one  other  subject 
ference  to  the  President's  action,  and  that  is  the  i 


ning  of  black  troops.     General  Sherman,  who  h;i.s  „.  ^      .,.,/,      /*      lo,,-^^.  ^ 

(yered  himself  with  honor  at  Atlanta,  (applause,)  and  to  see  it  out  until  slavei?  is  abolished     }    ^        '^ 

ier  whose  victories  I  most  heartily  rejoice,  has  told  It  is  vei^  easy  to  make  an  estimate  ot  the  taxaDie  pro- 
te  President,  with  that*  sterUng  good  sense  which 


berty  of" each  town,  and  see  how  much  you  are  to  pay, 

i  ■'  .-1.1  f        j:_i.: T   *„!.,»   Jf      ;=!   -nnt   aam_ 


ously  entertained  by  any  body.     The?c  debts  have  to 


.■ —    "/••'■.■     -j^M. .        iuc;^;  UI.-U13  iiave   [0 

be  paid,  and  you  and  your  children   have  to   foot  the 
bill.     We  have  lo.st  somethiiitj  like  half  a  million  of 
men  by  disease,  death,  and  disabilitv,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  war.     The  war  is'being  proi=ocufed 
at  the  present  time  at  an  expense  of  over  three  mil- 
lions or  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  per  day 
uell^  if  the  question  were  to  sustain  the  Government 
and  put  down  the   rebellion,  I  should  sav,  as  I  would 
do,  contribute  the  ht'^t  pennv  to  uphold  the  honor  and 
preserve  the  union  of  the  country.    (Applause.)     But 
if  I  am  asked  to  feed  a  parcel   of  bloated  coutractor^ 
if  I  am  aske.l  to  keep  in  con.mis-^iou  some  bold  brifra- 
diers,  who  may  have  no  other  employment  when  the 
Avar  comes  to  an  end,  if  [  am  asked  to  lay  out  three 
pnd  a  half  radlions  a  day,  and  to  exteud  this  debt 
indefinitely  to  free  the  Southern  nejrroes,  I  a^k  leave 
to   refuse  altogether  to  participate  in  such  an  object 
i<ellow-citizens,  such  are  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.     But  I   may  .«poak  with  prejudice,  thoufrh  I 
know  no  reason  why  I  should.     Evcrv  man  liere  pre- 
sent has  the  same  interest  in  the  ivsult  of  this  contro- 
versy that  T  have.     Tho^e  reward.s,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  of  political  contests  in  the'  shape    of 
ofTice,  never  had  any  charm  for  me.     I  believe  I  never 
had   my  name  in  a  nominating  convention  or  before  a 
Governor  or  President  for  any  office,  great  or  small 
since  I  became  qualified.     I  have  been  old  euou-h    I 
am  sorry  to  say,  to   hold   office  ever  since   General 


and  sacrifices  wore  all  rendered  fruitless  bv  the  i 


city,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  by  the  persona 
lor  which  t!ie  war  was  nianao-ed. 
_  "  If  >rr.  Lincoln  should  bt°rcriominated  as  I  b 
It  would  be  fatal  tothecountrvto  indorse'a  poli( 
renew  a  power  which  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  thoL 
of  men,  and  needle.ssly  put  the  countrv  on  the  r* 
bankruptcy,  there  will  remain  no  alternative  L 
organize  against  him  every  element  of  consciei 
opposition,  with  the  view  to  prevent  the  misfortu 
his  rec'lection." 

Subsequently,  in  the  communication  withdrn 
his  namcfieptember  21,  he  says: 

"  I"  f^W^et  to  Mr.  r,incoln  I  continue  to  holi 
actly  the  sentiments  contained  in  mv  letter  of  ac 
ance.  I  consider  that  his  administration  has  I 
politically,  militarily,  and  financially  a  failure, 
that  Its  necessary  continuance  is  a  cause  of  re<>TC 
the  country."  ^ 

It   is  not  necessary,  as  he  will  see,  when  tlie 
close  in  Xovember.     (Applause.) 

Xow,  this  administration  thus  described  by  him 
for  a  renewal  of  ibj  lease  of  office. 

NO  ANTI-DEMOCRATIC  ADMIXISTKATIOX  EVER  RE-ELE( 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  historv  of  our  poll 
contests  that  no  anti-Democratic  administration 
was  renewed.     Jolin  Adams  came  in  in  '96.  and 


am  sorry  to  say,  to   hold   office  ever  since   General  °"'  '"  I^UO,  by  pretty  general  consent.     In  1828 
Jackson's  first  term,  and  I  reallv  believe  if  I   had  do- !  ^"^^  ^^^'"^  '"'  '"^"^  ^^^-  ^^'^ndolph  wittily  said,  to  serv< 

sired  It  —  I  dislike  exceedingly  to   sav  that  I  have  re-  ^'^^  ''^^'^  ^^"'^  y^^^^  "^  '''^  father's  administration 

tused  office  —  but  if  I  had   desired  it,  either  General  '^^  "^^"^  ^"^  ^^  -'^'^  P'-^ce  to  Jackson  in  1S39 

Jackson   or  his  successor,  o;-  M,-.  Polk,  or  Mr.  Pierce  "^ '  " '  ' 

or  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  some  other  inirenious  man  would 
have  found  something  that  I  was  qu^alifi^d  to  do  .md 
appointed  me  to  do  it.  I  say  I  have,  therefore  mv 
property    the  liberty  and   protection   of  mvself'and 

amily,  like  yourselves,  involved  in   this  contest,  and '     .       -  •    ■  •     --•    ——    "-^..-.teu    v 

ihat  13  all.  minority  of  votes,  to  tiie  great  calamity  of  this  pec 

U.VPUEJUniCED    TESTIMONY 


heard  then  nothincr  of  the  opposition  to  the  D( 
cratic  party  until  13  to,  when  General  Harrison 
elected.  That  party  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Polk  in  1 
By  division  in  t!ie  Democratic  party  General  Ta 
was  elected,  and  in  1300,  again  by"  division  in 
Democratic    paity.    Mr.    Lincoln    was   elected    b 


But  I  might  be  prejudiced,  and  therefore  T  will  take 


DEMOCRATS   PAT    OTP  THE    DEBTS    OF   THEIR    OPPONE 

the  liberty  ^  read  thrt.e;Umony^t'' oneThn  !'"'  ''•"^        ^'"T  V'.  '-^"^^ber  curious  fact  that  though  the 
to  support  the  President   nX  th  tand  nl  aH^'^^  ponents  of  the  Democrats    only  remain   in   power 

done   Lnd  who  has  favoredTs  with  lis  v  ifl  ^i    f   TT'  ^'if"''  f  "'^•''  '"';  ''^  ^  -'''''^  ^*^^^*'  ^^''"^''  '^  '^ 

fir=t  limi    siiice  'Trth/nll-  f     ^O".  for  ll,e   pai.l  or   r.mds  niisMl  suflicioTit  to  aiKisfj- it.     The 

lll.m'  "°,bM„bo;,Hl,n?^^lrr       ,°»"^""",">fl    P'"'lion..   part.*  is  going  ont  of  olTRe  now,  loavin, 
.o,:;:,,sT„„rf^     '  :'^1±"!^1P!''>;^'^°:  '>ol"fl.«t«c  sl,all  be  Obliged  to  bold  po-^ev  ..  1^ 


their  serious  consideration  and  vote.  The"  ordinary 
lights  secured,  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  country  have  been  violated,  and  extraordinary 
powers  have  been  usurped  by  the  executive.  It  is 
directly  before  tlie  people  now  to  sav  whether  or  not 
the  prmciples  established  by  the  Revolution  are  worth 

maintaining 

"  To-day,  we  have  in  the  country  (he  abuses  of  a  mil!, 
tary  dictation,  without  it^  unity  of  action  and  victor  of 
execution.  A  n  administration  ^narked  at  home  by  dis- 
regardof  constitutional  rights,  by  its  violations  of  per- 
sonal  hherty  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a 
crowning  shame,  by  its  abandonment  of  the  riqht  of 
asylum  a  right  especially  dear  to  all  free  nations 
abroad.  Its  course  has  been  characterized  by  a  feeble- 
ness and  want  of  principle  which  has  misled  European 
powers,  and  driven  them  to  a  belief  that  onlv  commer- 
cial mteresls  and  personal  aims  are  concerned  and 
that  no  groat  prmciples  are  involved  in  the  issue.  The 
admirable  conduct  of  the  people,  their  readiness  to 
make  every  sacrifice  demanded  of  them,  their  forbear- 
ance and  silence  undpr  tho  cnsn^nsinn  «r  o^^,.,,   ♦!,:„„ 


eternity  to  pay.  (Laughter.)  It  has  got  to  be  pa 
and  to  be  paid  by  a  system  of  economy  and  taxad 
Ui.at  may  perhaps  render  odious  the  party  that  c  on 
into  power,    but    it    is  still  inevitable   we    c.w't 

CHEATED  MUCH  IS  SWAPPING  OFF  LiNCOLN.       N.  v    I 

one  go  for  a  change.     (Great  .ap|)lause.)     Mv  !>iivi 
opinion  is,  that  we  cannot  be  any  worse  off.  "  (Lauf 
ter.)     I  have  always  understood  "and  observed   *'    t 
man  in  pain  feels  a  relief  in  turning  over,  ev. 
has  to  turn  back  again.     (Loud  laughter.)     'W 
the  Pre.sident  may   think  about  swapping  li' 
don't  think  we  can  get  cheated  much  if  we  s\\ 
one  off.     (Applause.)      He  has  a  very  curiou-   iJ. 
about  exchanges.     Ho  sees  no  objection  to  swappii 
generals,  to  exchange  McClellan  for  Pope,  Pope  f( 
McClellan,    McClellan    for     Burnside,    Burnside   ffi 
Hooker,  Hooker  for  Meade.     He  sees  no  objectioa  V 
change   in   the   members   of    his    administration,  jl 
trading  Mr.  Chase   for  Mr.  Pessenden,  in  trading  olj 
Mr.  Denison  for   Mr.  Blair;    but  when  it  comes  ti 
him,  he  seems  to  think  tl.at  a  change  would  be  raoJ 

,i:o„„. „        Tl.„  !>„_;, 1, .,.,,;,.,l.°n.a«r  o  cf^.^^ 


&^ 


Liacoln 
rjre    n 


ago  there  was  a  man  who  had,  or  thought  he 

title  to  some  laud  in  this  county,  and  in  the 

poiuon  of  it.     He  went  around  through  the 

y  to  iiscertain  who  the   occupants   were  of  the 

irv  lie  sought  to  recover,      lie  found  a  man  to 

lim  inforuKition  as  to  who  lived  in  certain  places, 

le  took  minute  notes  as  to  boundaries,  and  so 

and  pas.sed  on  to  the  next.     At  last  he  t^aw  a 

anc  house  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by  an  admirable 

and  inquired  who  owned  that.     "  Oh  1"  said  the 

"  oar  Will  lives  there.  You  must  let  him  alone." 

hter.)     I  think  wc  shall  turn  Lincoln  out  this 

We  propose  to   put  in  the  places 
llamlia,    George  IJ.    McClellan  and 
eton.     (Loud  and  continued  cheering 

VAN    HURKN's    personal   OPINION   OF    MCCLELLAN. 

0  not  stop  now  to  eulogize  the  character  of  Gen- 
IcClellan.  I  have  read  to  you  what  the  President 
about  him  in  hi.s  message,  in  telegraphic  des- 
3.<«,  and  when  he  sends  Mr.  Blair  to  recall  him  to 
)ramand  of  the  army  in  conjunction  with  General 
..  But  it  may  perhaps  be  a  satisfiiction  to  you  to 
:he  testimony  of  one  who  knows  him  pereonally. 
Ve  had  the  pleasure  to  see  much  and  frequently 
listiuguished  soldier.  General  McClellan  possesses 
jj  sense,  steady  judgment,  immovable  will,  quick 
ption,  entire  disinterestedness,  and  thorough  pa- 
>m,  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  by  any  man  it  was 
.mv  fortune  to  meet.  (Loud  applause.)  People 
on  tiiev  like  him,  but  they  don't  like  the  men 
{Ontiol  him.  Who  controls  him  ?  Lincoln  could 
(t  the  head  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United 
3.  When  lie  was  General-in-Chief,  he  freely  ob- 
H  to  measures  that  were  recommended  by  the 
[dent,  teliing  him,  these  lives  are  intrusted  to  my 
Lion.'  I  am  on  the  ground,  have  personal  oppor- 
f  to  observe.  If  you  know  better  than  I  do  what 
firmy  should  do,  "appoint  another  person  to  the 
(land,  or  take  the  lead  yourself,  and  show  the 
y  your  own  proper  person,  (which  would,  of 
e,  disperse  them  at  a  moment's  notice.)  (Laugh- 
!Xo  man,  in  my  judgment,  controls  him.  I  never 
i.  man  who  seemed  to  me  to  have  more  entirely 
[t  all  times,  the  control  of  himself.  (Applause.) 
|le  tell  me  there  are  peace  men  who  control  him. 
t  are  the  ordinary  motives  that  operate  upon 
le?  When  the  peace-men  struggled  against  his 
jnation,  and  when  they  oppose  his  election,  is  it 
bsed  that  they  are  recommending  themselves  to 
f n  that  way  ?  That  is  not  the  common  course  of 
rs.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  entire  justice  to 
Le  great  interests  of  the  country  when  he  is  elect- 
but  I  am  entirely  certain  you  could  not  select  a 
who  would  be  more  inflexible  to  his  purpose,  or 
d  be  more  true  to  his  own  declaraiious  than 
[ge  B.  McClellan,     (Loud  applause.) 

mcclellan's  platform, 
bw  a  great  many  gentlemen,  who  agree  to  that, 
me  they  object  to  his  platform,     I  will  tell  you 
this  platform  is.     It  is  contained  in  his  letter  from 
Sson's  Landing.     He  says,  in  writing  to  the  Presi- 


Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned ;  it  is  the 
le  of  free  institutions  and'  self-government.  The 
Btitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  what- 
f  mav  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure,  or  blood. 
Bers.)  If  secession  is  successful,  other  dissolutions 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  future.  Let  neither  mili- 
disaster,  political  faction,  or  foreign  war,  shake 
r  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of 
laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  people  of  every 
e."  (Loud  cheers.) 
Lis  platform  is  contained  in  his  letter  of  acceptance, 

rli>i»]i  1ki  atiitpa  rlisf.innt.W  what   Viia  vipvrs  ata  in  rft- 


"  The  effect  of  long  and  varied  service  iq^the  army 
during  war  and  peace,  has  been  to  strengthen  and 
make  indelible  in  my  mind  and  heart  the  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Union,  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag 
of  our  country,  impressed  upon  me  in  early  youth. 
These  feelings 'have  thus  far  guided  the  course  of  my 
life,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  to  its  end.  The  ex- 
istence of  more  than  one  government  over  the  region 
which  once  owned  our  flag  is  incompatible  with  tho 
peace,  the  power,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people, 

"The  reestablishment  of  the  Union  in  all  its  integ- 
rity is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  indispensable  con- 
dition' in  anv  settlement.  So  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or 
even  probable,  that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready 
for  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Union,  \ve  should  . 
exhaust  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship  practised 
by  civilized  nations,  and  taught  by  the  traditions  of 
the  American  people,  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
interests  of  the  country,  to  secure  such  peace,  reestab- 
lish the  Union,  and  guarantee  for  the  future  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  every  State.  The  Union  is  the  one 
condition  of  peace — we  ask  no  more, 

"  If  a  frank,  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  obtain 
those  objects  should  fail,  the  responsibiUty  for  ulterior 
consequences  will  fall  upon  those  who  remain  in  arms 
against  the  Union.  But  the  Union  must  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards. 

"  I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gallant  comrades 
of  the  armv  and  navy,  who  have  survived  so  many 
bloody  battles,  and  tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the 
sacrifice  of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  breth- 
ren had  been  in  vain ;  that  we  had  abandoned  that 
Union  for  which  we  have  so  often  perilled  our  Uves." 
He  goes  for  the  Union,  for  the  integrity  of  the 
United  States,  for  asserting  the  rightful  government 
of  the  country  over  every  foot  of  territory  that  ha^ 
ever  owned  its  flag ;  and  I  trust  him  to-day  to  do  that 
in  preference  to  the  unfortunate  man  that  now  controls 
the  destinies  of  the  country.  (Great  applause.) 
pexdleton's  platform. 
But  I  am  told  a  great  many  persons  like  McClellan 
but  don't  like  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  they  say  General 
McClellan  might  die  and  Pendleton  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  Such  a  fatality  as  the  death  of 
General  McClellan  I  trust  will  not  occur.  (Applause.) 
It  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  Democrats  not  to  elect 
a  President  to  die.  (Great  applause.)  They  elect  him 
to  live.  Our  history  does  not  record  an  instance  of  a 
single  Democratic  President  who  died  in  office,  al- 
though we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  elected 
by  the  anti-Democratic  party.  But  Mr.  Peiidleton  in 
my  humble  judgment  is  as  devoted  to  the  Union  as  any 
man  in  it,  as  the  letter  which  he  has  recently  written 
upon  this  subiect  to  a  friend  in  New- York  shows,  dated 
October  17th.  He  has  of  course  a  natural  sense  of  _ 
delicacy  in  making  declarations  now  while  a  candidate, 
and  sa)'s : 

"  I  make  rio  profession  of  a  new  faith,  only  repeat 
my  reiterated  professions  of  an  old  one,  when  I  say  that 
there  is  no  one  who  cherishes  a  greater  regard  for  the 
Union,  who  has  a  higher  sense  of  its  inestimable 
benefits,  who  would  more  earnestly  labor  for  its  resto- 
ration by  all  means  which  will  effect  that  end,  than 
myself.  The  Union  is  the  guarantee  of  the  peace,  the 
power,  the  prosperity  of  this  people ;  and  no  man 
would  deprecate  more  heartily,  or  oppose  more  per- 
sistently, the  establishment  of  another  government 
over  any  portion  of  the  territory  ever  within  its  limits. 
"  I  am  in  favor  of  exacting  no  conditions,  insisting 
upon  no  terms,  not  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  any  course  of  policy  which  will  de- 
feat the  reestablishment  of  the  government  upon  its 
old  foundations,  and  in  its  territorial  integrity." 


6 


aHy,  and  a  young  raan  of  higher  honor  does  not  live 
iu  the'  United  Stiltes — utterly  incapable  of  entering- 


into  any  pledge  he  would  not  literal!  v  fulfil. 


THK    CHICAGO   PLATFORM. 

But  some  gentlemen  say  to  me,  they  passed  some 
re>-olutions  at  Chicago  with  which  I  am  not  satisfied— 
they  passed  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
which  were  not  satisfactory.  Well,  now.  I  don't  at- 
tach much  importauce  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  do  you  ?  ("No,  no.")  I  have  looked  into 
my  ballot  a  great  many  times  when  I  put  it  in  the  box, 
and  I  never  saw  a  resolution  iu  it.  I  have  noticed  the 
naoie  of  a  candidate  for  some  particular  office,  and 
put  great  f\ith  iu  the  men;  but  I  never  noticed  a  re- 
solution on  ft  ballot,  nor  did  I  suppose  I  supported  any 
when  I  supported  a  candidate  acceptable  to  me. 
There  is  but  a  siugle  resolution  passed  at  Chicago  that 
has  any  earthly  significance,  in  my  judgment,  and  that 
is  the  first.     I  will  read  it : 

'*  Resolved,  That  in  tlie  future,  as  la  the  past,  we  will 
adhere  with  unauswering  fidelity  to  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our 
strength,  security,  and  happiness  as  a  people,  and  as  a 
framework  of  government  equally  conducive  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  the  Stiates,  both  Northern 
and  Southern." 

I  never  read  a  resolution  more  strongly  committing 
those  who  passed  it  to  the  support  of   the  Union. 
But,  there  is  another  resolution  which  seems  to  have 
been  cooked  up  by  a  gi-eat  variety  of  hands— though 
I  infer  ii-ora  a  recent  letter  of  Mr."  Vallandigham  th'at 
he  bad  the  most  to  do  with  it — which  undertakes  to  de- 
clare, not  what  the  candidates  ought  to  do— not  even 
what  the  Convention  thinks ;  nor  does  it  declare,  as 
has  been  stated,  that  the  war  has  been  a  failure  ;  but 
it   undertakes   to  declare    what   it   chooses   to   term 
as   the   sense   of    the    American  people,     that    four 
yeai-s  of  war  have  not  restored  the  Union.  Well,  is  that 
not  true  ?     Are  we  more  or  less  likely  to-day  now  than 
we  were  when  this  war  broke  out,  to   have"  the  Union 
restored,  especially  under  this  administration  ?     I  think 
I  shall  show  to  you  that  this  administration  does  not 
desire  it  restored,  and  does  not,  intend  that  it  shall  be 
restored.  ^  It  further  declares,  that  it  is   the  sense  of 
the  American  people  that  efforts  should  be  made  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  convention  of  the  States. 
W^ll,  if  tliat  is  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  in- 
cluding the  South,  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  know 
if  there  is  any  man  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least 
any  man  iu  the  Northern  States,  who  is  not  prepared 
for  such  a  result.     In  my  humble  judgment  there  is 
nbthiugin  the  resolutions  of  this  Convention  that  em- 
barrasses any  body  who  pays  any  attention  to  resolu- 
tions of  party  conventions,  as  to  his  action  in  this 
crjirtest.     But  I  don't  care  one  straw  about  the  resolu- 
tious  of  a  Convention.     If  they  nominate  two  good 
mea  in  whom  I  have  entire  confidence,  that  is  per- 
fectly satisfictory  to  me,  and  they  may  resolve  for 
their  own  satisfaction  whatever  seems  agreeable  to 
them.     (Laughter.)     But,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  convenient,  of   course,    for  the  supporters  of 
Lincoln  to  be  assailing  the  resolution  than  to  be  de- 
fending their  man.     (Laughter.)     They  have  spent  a 
great  deal  more  time  even  than  we  have,  in  shoM'ing, 
as  they  now  admit,  when  you  speak  to  them,  that  "a 
more  incapable,  and  Riore"  blundering,  and  more  un- 
suitable man  in  every  conceivable  particular,  for  the 
office  pf  President  than  their  own  Abraham   don't 
exist ;  but  they  are  afraid  to  change  him.     (Cheers.) 
Now,  I,  as  I  have  said,  am  not  afraid  to  try  a  trade 
tl^a  time.     (Applause.) 

•■>■-  THE   INDIANA  FRAUDS. 

'"■I  have  met  a  great  many  gentlemen  who  say  t6-  me 
tfeftk^they  thinkLincoln  .is  ffoinEr  .to..he  /ilecXe.d..    Sava. 


.'J3(  )aao 


some  heavy  cheating  in  Indiana,  as  I  presume  yo 
observed.  You  have  had  a  representative  of  tlia 
here.  Governor  Morton,  and  I  only  regret  that  h 
not  time  to  tell  you  how,  in  Indianapolis,  the  p 
tion  should  have  been  so  wonderfullv  increase 
that  city  alone  gives  several  thousand  more  vo 
this  election  than  the  whole  county  did  in  the 
(Laughter.)  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  he 
Massachusetts  soldiers  are  allowed  to  vote  in  Indi 
regiment  at  a  time,  and  if  that  is  the  law  of  that , 
I  would  recommend  those  soldiers  to  stav  ther. 
not  come  to  New- York,  where,  in  my  hum"ble  op 
they  woulcLnot  be  permitted  to  vote.  (Great  laug 

THE    DANG^OF    CHEATING   SOLDIERS  WITH   MUSKE 
THEIR    HANDS    OUT    OF    THEIR    VOTES. 

But  what  other  circumstances  do  we  see  to  inc 
what  is  going  to  be  done  ?  Why,  efforts  are  mad. 
only  to  withhold  ballots  of  the  soldiers  but  whe 
are  allowed  to  send  agents  there,  Lincoln's  n^en\ 
at  large,  and  the  agents  of  McClcllan  are  locked 
n  ell,  that  is  considered  reasonably  fair,  I  believ. 
the  supporters  of  this  administration.  Let  mo  tell 
one  fact  in  regard  to  the  soldiers.  In  my  humble  j 
ment— and  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  case  can  be 
erwise,  tliough  I  adjnit  that  it  is  to  some  extent 
jecture— the  soldiers  of  the  United  tftates  will  sup 
their  fellow-soldier.  General  McClellan— (loud  che 
—and  if  they  are  cheated  out  of  their  ballots,  it 
turnout  that  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  cheat 'a 
with  a  musket  in  his  hands.  A.  man  with  a  mu 
cannot  safely  be  cheated,  because  if  his  ballot  d 
reach  Washington,  his  musket  may  !  (Laughter.) 
have  very  strong  confidence  that  in  one  way  or  ot 
their  votes  will  tell  at  the  Presidential  election. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON'S    TENNESSEE    OUTRAGE. 

There  has  an  occurrence  recently  taken  place 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment,  i 
then  pass  to  other  subjects.  Andrew  Johnson,  wht 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
prescribed  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  a  test-oath 
which  he  makes  them  swear,  not  exactly  to  vote 
Lincoln,  but  as  follows : 

"I  will  cordially  oppose  all  armistices  or  negot 
tions  for  peace  with  rebels  in  arms,  until  the  Coifst 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  all  laws  and  proclan 
tions  made  iu  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  establish 
over  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  territory  ei 
braced  within  the  National  Union,  and  that  I  w 
heartily  aid  and  assist  the  loyal  people  in  whatev 
measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  tho 
ends ;  and  further,  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  ai 
voluntarily,  and  without  mental  reservation.  So  he 
me  God." 


Andrew  Johnson  is  Military  Governor  of  Tennesse 
and  this  test-oath  is  proposed  by  him,  andsubs.'antial! 
excludes  every  man  opposed  to  the  administration  froi 
taking  a  vote. 

WADE   AND   DAVIS'S   OPINIONS    OF   IT. 

Recently  Congress  passed  a  law  organizing  Stafl 
governments  in  the  rebel  States.  You  will  recoUe* 
that  that  law  was  neither  signed  nor  vetoed  bv  Mfi 
Lincoln,  but  that  he  pocketed  it,  upon  which  Mr.  Wad^'' 
an  Ohio  Senator,  and  Mr.  Davis,  a  Member  of  Con 
gress,  the  Chairmen  respectively  of  the  Committee  o: 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives,  to  which  th( 
subject  belonged,  came  out  with  a  manifesto,  charging 
usurpation  of  authority  and  tyrannical  conduct  upoi) 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  aud  they  not  only 
did  this,  but  they  undertake  to  state  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  allowing  the  President  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territories.  They  say  of  these  military 
governors : 

"  The  President's  purpose  to  instruct   his  military 

P'nvnrnnrs  '  t.n  r>rnf»«>*>ri  nfifniTlintr  tr\  tha  Kill' «  .v^oL-a. 
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d— is  not  merely  a  grave  u3\irpation,  out  a  trans- 
it delusion.  lie  cannot '  proceed  according  to  the 
after  preventing  it  from  becoming  a  law. 
,Vhatevcl»i3  done  will  be  at  his  will  and  pleasure 
jrsons  responsible  to  no  law,  and  more  interested 
cure  the  interests  and  execute  the  will  of  the 
dent  than  of  the  people."  .  .  .  . 
at  is  to  say,  the  President  pei-sists  in  recognizing 
shadows  "of  governments  in  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 


power  the  administration  that  has  been  signalized  by 
acts  like  these  !     (Loud  cheers.) 

THE  PROSPECT  IF  LINCOLN  IS  ELECTED. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  already  detained  you  longer 
than  I  intended.  I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  but  one 
remedv  for  the  evils  to  which  I  adverted,  and  that  is, 
to  turn  out  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential 
chair,  and  to  put  in  a  competent  man.  (Applause.) 
Put  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 


fwhich  Con^-ress  formally  declared  should  not  be  |  a  soldier  and   statesman  who  knows  how  to   receive 


rnized — whose  Representatives  and  Senators  were 
led  by  formal  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Congress— 
h  it  was  declared  formally  should  have  no  electoral 
for  President  and  Vice-President.  y 

iet/  are  tJie  mere  ereadtres  of  his  vnll.  They  cnn- 
ve  a  day  icithout  its  support.  They  are  mere  oli- 
kies,  i)n posed  OH  the  people  by  military  orders  tender 
forms  of  election,  at  which  generals,  provost-mar- 
\  soldiers,  and  camp-followers  were  the  chief  actors, 
led  by  a  handful  of  residmt  citizens,  and  urged  on 
emat are  action  by  private  letters  from   the  Presi- 

eh  is  the  free  Constitution  and  government  of 
siana  ;  and  like  it  is  that  of  Arkansas.  Nothing 
he  failure  of  a  military  expedition  deprived  m  of  a 
oiie  in  the  swamps  of  Florida  ;  and  before  the 
idential  election,  like  ones  may  be  organized  in 
k  rebel  State  vhere  tfie  United  States  have  a  camp. 
le  President,  by  preventing  this  bill  from  becom- 
i,  law,  holds  the  electoral  votes  of  the  rebel  States 
e  dictation  of  his  personal  ambition, 
r  those  votes  turn  the  bdajice  in  his  favor,  is  it  to  be 
losed  that  his  competitor,  defeated  by  such  means, 
acquiesce  ? 

the  rebel  majority  assert  their  supremacy  in  those 
;s,  and  send  votes  which  elect  an  enemy  of  the 
irnment,  will  we  not  repel  his  claims  ? 

|ND  IS*.OT  THAT  CIVIL  WAR  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY, 
GUEATED  BY  THE  VOTES  OF  REBEL  StaTES  ? 

ow,  precisely,  this  is  what  Mr.  Lincoln  has  at- 
3ted  to  do  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  when  a 
tectable  deleiration  from  Tennessee  called  upon  him 
represented  to  him  the  action  of  his  military  gov 


propositions  of  peace.  Why,  what  does  the  Pre-sident 
say  when  a  proposition  is  made  to  him  for  peace?.  He 
says  in  his  letter  "  To  whom  it  may  concern,"  that  he 
will  not  entertain  any  proposition  unless  it  is  coupled 
with  a  consent  to  abolish  slavery.  Does  he  mean, 
then,  that  the  different  States  are  to  meet  in'convention, 
because  it  is  only  by  convention  that  slavery  can  be 
abolished  '?  He  is  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  drive  this  country  to. ruin  for  the  quix- 
otic object  of  interfering  with  the  institutions  of  other 
States  over  which  we  have  nn  control,  as  he  said  in  his 
inaugural.  My  word  for  it,  if  he  is  allowed  to  proceed, 
you  will  find  this  government  plunged  into  irretrieva- 
ble bankruptcy.  Long  before  you  can  see  the  end  of 
this  war,  vou  will  see  the  debt  immeasurably  increased, 
you  will  see  another  draft  come  along  here  about  No- 
vember, for  which  I  trust  you  are  prepared— a  draft, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  which  no  substitutes  will 
be  allowed,  if  Congress  can  be  made  to  repeal  the  law 
allowing  them,  and"  in  which  no  fifty  days'  notice  will 
be  given.  If  another  draft  were  necessary  to  uphold 
the  government,  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  for  legitimate  objects,  I  should  have  not 
one  w'ord  to  say.  But  if  it  is  another  draft  of  the  white 
men  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this 
abolition  crusade,  I,  and  I  think  you,  would  like  to  be 
heard   upon  the  subject  before  the  order   is  issued. 

INDICATIONS   IN   THE    SOUTH. 

Now,  before  I  leave  you,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or 
two  in  regard  to  some  letters  that  have  recently  been 


published  in  the  South,  which,  I  think,  indicate  s 
change  of  tone  on  the  part  of  prominent  men  through 
the  South.  A  letter  has  been  recently  published  from 
ir,  what  does  he  say  ?  He  said :  "  Let  the  friends  i  Mr.  Stephens,  one  from  Mr.  Boyce,  and  another  from 
le'oree  B.  McClellan  manage  their  side  of  this  con-  \  Mr.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  three  prominent  men  in  the 
to  suit  themselves,  and  Twill  manage  my  side  in  i  Southern  Confederacy,  who  desire  hostilities  to  cease, 
own  wav."  What's  to  become  of  the  Presidencv  !  You  are  to  bear  in  mind  who  Mr.  Stephens  is.  He  is 
lie  United  States,  if  we  are  to  be  considered  on  one  i  the  Vice-President  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confeder- 
,  and  the  President  with  the  control  of  civil  and  !  acy  ;  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Union 
^ary  authoritv  is  to  be  left  to  manage  what  he  calls  j  up  to  the  moment  of  the  secession  of  Georgk,  of 
hide  in  his  ovvn  wav?  This  was  rather  strong  even  |  which  he  is  a  citizen,  that  ever  lived  in  the  United 
[he  supporters  of  Lincoln,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  |  States,  and  has  presented  the  advantages  of  the  I^nipu 
\v  in  which  he  says  he  has  no  authority  over  elec- 1  to  the  South  with  more  eloquence  and  more  ability 
Is,  or  over  the  action  of  this  militarv  governor,  j  than  any  man  North  or  South.  He  is  the  ablest  man 
so  appointment  depends  on  his  mere  caprice,  beyond  all  question,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  Southern 
se  whole  power  is  in  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  who  I  country,  he  Tvas  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  the 
ives  appointment  by  his  sign  manual.  But,  he  says,  j  Georgia  Convention  who  voted  steadily  to  the  end 
ou  are  not  satisfied  with  "this,  stay  away  from  the  I  against  secession,  and  he  is  one  who  recently  was  on 
s  ;  there  is  no  coercion  on  you  to  vote.  "  Now,  sup- !  his  way  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
5,  for  instance,  there  were  half  a  dozen  soldiers  at .  some  proposition  of  negotiation,  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
polls,  and  when  vou  went  up  to  vote  thev  should  |  would  not  hear  and  would  not  let  him  come  through 
on   vou.     Mr.  Lincoln's  arfrument  would'  be:  "I   the  lines  to  deliver.     Since  that  time  Mr.  Stephens  has 

not  opened  his  mouth.      When  these   persons  come 

out  for   a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  convention  of 

the  States,  it  is  a  call   to  which  attention  should  be 

bold  usurpation  of  the  authority  over  elections  by  '  paid.     I  don't  presume  to  say  that  it  is  one  in  which 

"we  should  acquiesce,  but  it  is  one  of  the  indications 
that  Southern  men  are  prepared  to  settle  this  contro- 
versy. He  says  that  the  questions  of  L^nion  and  the 
questions  of  boundaries  could  furnish  no  difficulty  in' 
the  settlement.  Now,  I  submit  to  you,  that  his  letter 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Boyce,  addressed  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  the  letter  of  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  who 
was  the  candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket 
with   Mr.  Doudas.  in  the  last  presidential  election. 


0  no  power  over  these  soldiers;  if  you  don't  choose 
ote,  stay  away."  That  is  precisely  the  explanation 
le  bv  him  in  the  mitter  of  Tennessee.     It  is  a  plain 
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men  are  prepared  to  return  to  tho  Union  and  submit 
:^  u,  C!onstitution  and  laws,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  blood  thirsty  man,  or  the  bloated  contractor  or 
the  unemployed  general,  who  would  refuse  the  people 
of  this  country  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ation by  which  the  Union  might  be  restored,  the  war 
ended   and  peace  secured.     (Great  applause.) 

Davis  has  told  us  that  they  never  will  unite;  promi- 
nent men  in  the  South  have  insisted  that  they  won't 
unite,  won  t  consult,  won't  confer,  but  the  men  to 
whom  I  refer  hold  more  moderate  and  rational  lan- 
guage, though  they  may  entertain  Quixotic  ideas  in 
reference  to  the  rights  of  the  States  which  Mr  Cal- 
houn entertained  for  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  life, 

nl";;  i\  ."  ^^l^*^'  "'^"^^"^  ^°'°«  ^"^  damage  to  the 
United  States  because  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
beieved  such  notions  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution. 


THE    REPUBLICANS   DO  NOT  WANT   THE  UNION   RESTORED. 

^    Now,  these  Republican  gentlemen  who  are  support- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  do  not  mean  to  have  the  Union  re- 
stored;  thoy  don't  want  to  have  it  restored,  and  any 
man  of  them  who  is  honest  will  tell  you  so.     If  thev 
intend  to  go  on  and  abolish  slavery  in  the  States    of 
course    they  don't  intend  to  restore  the  old  Union 
I  he  politicians  among  them  know  that  if  the  South- 
ern States  return  to  the  ConfMeracy,  they  will  not 
return  with  any  very  exalted  opinions  of  the  fidelity 
of   the  Republicans    to  the  Union,   or  their  regard 
for   the    rights   of    those   who   were    formerly   tlieir 
brethren  in  the  Southern  States.     They  know  that  the 
return  of  the  Southern   States  to  the  Union  is  their 
perpetual  expulsion  from  public  life,   and  thev  don't 
mean  to  have  it.     Those  that  are  honest  among  them 
say  as  Thad  Stevens  does,  that  the  Union  is  plaved 
out,  that  we    must  subjugate   these   people,  that 'we 
must  drive  them  from  the  territory  and  populate  the 
Southern   country  with  a  new  race.      That  is  not  a 
short  job.      (Laughter.)     It  is  not  a  cheap  job.     It 
was  not  included  in  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  or  in 
the  objects  of  the  war,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
the  begmmng.     I  think  it  is  possible  to  overthrow 
the  organized  armies  of  the  South.      I  never  had  a 
doubt  that  we   were  competent  to   do  that ;  but  it  is 
proposed  when  they  overthrow  the  armies  to  convert 
this  into  a  guerrilla  warfare,  which  will  be   attended 
by  murder,  by  rapine,  by  incendiarism.      Every  mile 
ot    Southern   territory   that   we   conquer   under   this 
policy  will  require  to  be  held  by  garrisons  larger  than 
the  armies  now  occupied  in  subjugating  it,  and  will 
entail  upon  us  an  expense  fearful  to  contemplate,  and 
utterly  impossible  to  discharge.     If  I  were  a  contract- 
or who  had  government   securities,  my  private  im- 
pression is,  that  I  would  say :  "  Let  us  close  the  account 
now.     You  have  been  sweated  about  as  much  as  I 
think   you  wi  1  bear."     When  this  debt  comes  to  be 
doubled   and  trebled,   a  man    may   consider   himself 
fortunate  who  is  able  to  give  up  aU  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  and  quit  the  country  to  begin  again  in  some 
other  land  where  he  is  not  overwhelmed  with  debt 
(    1  hat's  so.') 


recent  glorious  contos,!  from  which  the  fri 
dellan  have  euK-i.-,W  ia  I'cnrisvivaiii;',.     (i, 
ing.)     1  fuel  very  -leat  confidciu-e  that  \h-^r 
vote  for  McClellan.     (•'  She  will"_ch«ers 
rely  upon   statements  made  to  me   upon  v 
seen  and  heard  while  in  that  State,\ipou  ti 
dinary  and  sudden  gain  at  the  last  State  eh. 
was  achieved  by   tlie    supporters   of    Mc( 
Fendleton,  and  what  I  know  to  be  the  feel- 
servative   men   in    that   State,  I  on<'ht   t., 
IS  DO  reasonable  doubt  that  such  will  be  the 
attach  no  importance  to  the  result  of  the  r 
Indiana.     I  do  not  believe  you  can  cheat   ' 
twice  ruii|ing  so  quick.     (Laughter.)     I  1 
the  men  Who  have  learned  how  thev  were 


AUSPICIOUS  SIGNS  OF^INCOLN's   DEFEAT. 

I  see  throughout  the  country  great  hope  of  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Lincoln.  (Applause.)  I  see  it  not  only 
in  the  intelligence  and  observation  of  the  gentlemen 
that  I  meet  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
not  only  in  what  I  know  to  be  the  intrinsic  justice  of 
our  cause  and  the  propriety  of  our  action,  but  I  see  it 
in  the  popular  elections  that  have  taken  place  recently 
where  the  slightest  opportunity  has  been  given  for  a 
tair  vote.  The  elections  in  the  towns  of  Connecticut 
indicate  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  State  will 
go  for  McClellan.     (Loud  cht^ers.)     So,  too,  the  elec- 


-—  — --   ^v.«.ijcu   u\jn  Lijuv  were 
will  rise  now  to  resist  it,  and  to  drive  fron, 
tliose  who  have  committed  these  frauds      (  \p|> 
1  am  not  certain  but  that  Governor  Morton  do. 
Ond  It  more  convenient  to  be  here  than  in  India! 
at  this  time.     (Laughter  and  applause  )     Tint   i 
citizens   we  have  a  little  State  lying  by  the  side 
w-hich,  I  believe,  the  Republicans  don't  ever  cl 
the  little  Dutch  State  of  New- Jersey.  (Cheor==  ) 
are  States  in  the  West  where,  if  bur  represent 
are  correct,  we  have  a  fair  right  to  expect  su(-ce, 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  if  the  President  can  ket 
peace  and   allow  voting,   I   dont  believe  he  ca 
any  fair  majority.      la   the  gallant  State  of    Hi 
It  the  information  I  get  is  correct,  we  have   fair 
son  to  expect  the  electoral  vote  will  be  given  to 
J-ielian.      It  is  a  Democratic  State,  and  I  attach 
importance  to  that.     It  has  a  Democratic  staple  i 
upon.     I  have  generally  found  that  in  proi^orti 
ttie    emergency    in  wliich   the    country  is,    and 
trouble  which  has   been   brought  upon    the-pe 
the  democracy  of  the  country  are  very  apt  to  lis 
admit  freely  that  this  is  no  political  contest :  it  it 
1  thmk  I  should  take   no   part  in   it.       Sotne    of 
strongest  Republicans  in  the  countrvare  the  stroi 
supporters  of  McClellan.      So,  too, 'men  like   Mi 
Fillmore  and  Washington  Hunt,  so  Judge  Comm- 
and Mr.  Brooks,  so   a  great  number  of   the  lea 
W  higs  of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  many  of  tlic 
publicans  in  this  and  other  counties,  but  I  think 
will  bear  with  me  when  I  say  that  there  is  a  little  di 
ence  between  the  Democi'ats  and  their  opponent 
this  particular :  When  you  scare  the  opposition  ',bei 
very  apt  to  be  beaten,  but  if  vou  do  scare  a  Domo'. 
he  is  very  sure  to  go  to  work,  and  he  works  i 
deal  harder  when  you  show  him  the  necessity  io 
than  he  would  if  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  suoinei 
of  confidence.     (Cheers.)     1  feel  absolute  confide 
that  the  State  of  New-York  will  vote  for  MrCld 
(Great  cheering.)     I  believe  that  it  ia  aroused  Ironi, 
Atlantic  to  the  lakes,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Fe 
sylvama,  and  that  our  people  are  intelligent  enuu-4 
know  what  is  their  duty,  and  to  do  it  at  this  presTd 
tial  election,  and  we  cannot  be  cheated  on  elect 


aay.     Itiere  is  a  great  difference  between  the  coaf 
in  a  State  like  Indiana,  and  one  in  which  the  go-« 
ment  is  in   the  hands  of  men  who  will   protect 
purity  of  the  ballot-boxes,  and  see  that  no  frauds! 
committed  at  the  election.     If  I  can  draw  any  in 
ence  from  the  state  of  things  in  and  about  t h  "  ;  - 
New-York,  from  what  I  see  in  regard  to  the  i\ 
that  city,  I   cannot  imagine    a  Republican    : 
in   the   interior  of    the  State  which    will    c. 
the    overwhelming    vote    of    the    couutv   o. 
York  and  the  county  of  Kings.     (Great  ehoeri. 
am  entirely  confident,  unless  great  changes  ag,. 
occur  between  now  and  the  presidential  election,       ' 
is  not  very  likely,  that  the  vote  given  iu  tiie  city  m, 
county  of  New- York   and  the  county  of  Kings  w.j 
far  exceed  any  majority  that  was  ever  given  lor  a  D' 
mocratic  candidate  on  any  previous  occasion.      (Yf  j 


HEAR  Hon.  GEO.  H.  PENDLETON. 


Letter  to  Hon.  JOHN  B.  HASKIN. 

CixcixxATi,  October  17. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  liavo  received  youv  friendly  letter.  Malignant 
Hiisre^jVesentations  and  falsehoods  are  so  frequent  in  our  political 
struggles,  that  I  have  rarely  undertaken  to  correct  or  refute 
them. 

I  make  no  professions  of  a  new  faith,  only  repeat  my  reiterated 
professions  of  an  old  one,  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  one  who 
cherishes  a  greater  regard  for  the  Union,  who  has  a  higher  sense 
of  its  inestimable  benefits,  who  would  more  earnestly  labor  for  its 
restoration  by  all  means  which  will  effect  that  end,  than  myself. 
The  Union  is  the  guarantee  of  the  peace,  the  power,  the  prosperity 
of  this  people  ;  and  no  man  would  deprecate  more  heartily,  or 
oppose  more  persistently,  the  establishment  of  another  government 
over  any  portion  of  the  territory  ever  within  its  limits. 

I  am  in  favor  of  exacting  no  conditions,  insisting  upon  no 
terms,  not  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
;\r.y  course  of  policy  which  will  defeat  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Government  upon  its  old  foundations,  and  in  its  territorial 
integrity.  I  am,  very  truly  yours,  etc., 

George  H.  Pexdleton. 

Hon.  John  B.  Haskix,  N.  Y. 


Letter  to  Hon.  C.  L.  WARD. 

CiNcrNNATi,  October  18. 

My  Deab  Sib  :  I  have  received  your  letter.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  war — in  the  first  days  of  the  extra  session  of  1861 — I 
said  in  ray  place  in  Congress,  that  I  would  vote  for  all  measures 
necessary  to  enable  the  Government  to  maintain  its  honor  and 
dignity  and  prevent  disaster  to  its  flag.     I  have  done  so. 

I  thought,  by  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  the  faith  ,of  the 
Government  was  pledged  to  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  must  not 
be  forfeited  by  inadequate  supplies.  I  never  gave  a  vote  which 
was  incompatible  with  this  sentiment. 

All  appropriations,  pure  and  simple,  for  the  support  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  and  navy,  had  my  cordial  concurrence.  It  was 
only  when  they  were  connected  with  other,  and  improper,  appro- 
priations ;  when  by  reason  of  their  popularity  they  were  loaded 
down  with  fraudulent  items  for  the  benefit  of  contractors  and 
speculators,  and  every  attempt  to  separate  them  failed;  when 
they  were  made  a  stalking-horse  for  some  abolition  sclieme,  that 
I  was  constrained  reluctantly  to  vote  against  the  whole  bill. 

But  I  repeat  that  I  voted  against  no  bill  which  was  confined 
simply  to  the  object  of  supplies  for  the  army  and  the  navy. 
I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

George  H.  Pendleton. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Waed,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPEECH  AT  NEW-YORK  HOTEL, 

OCTOBER   24th,    1864. 


I  THAiSTK  you  for  tbis  manifestation  of  your  kind  fueling  toward 
myself.  I  am  the  more  grateful  for  it  as  it  comes  from  men  who 
have  stood  in  the  fore-front  of  danger,  and  periled  their  lives  for 
their  country.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  accejDt  it  as  an  evidence  of  your 
confidence  in  and  of  your  sympathy  with  my  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution.     (Three  cheers  for  Geo.  H.  Pendleton.) 

I  have  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  reply  to  any  personal  attack. 
A  friend  has  just  handed  me  a  pamphlet,  which  he  tells  me  has 
extensive  circulation  both  here  and  in  the  army.  It  professes  to 
be  a  record  of  my  speeches  and  votes  in  Congress,  and  to  prove 
fi'om  them  my  hostility  to  the  Republic.  It  professes  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  "  Union  Congressional  Committee,"  and  to  be  com- 
piled from  the  Congressional  Glohe^  to  which  it  ajDpeals  for  its 
entire  accuracy.  On  the  seventh  page  of  that  pamphlet,  I  am 
charged  with  having  voted  against  certain  resolutions  on  the 
seventh  of  July,  1864.  Now,  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  will 
examine  the  Glohe^  or  the  file  of  any  daily  newspaper  of  your 
city,  or  will  even  tax  his  recollection,  he  will  find  that  Congress 
adjourned  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1864.  (Great  laughter.) 
From  this  specimen  of  fraud  and  forgery,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
of  the  credibility  of  the  whole  fabrication.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

I  was  born  in  Ohio.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  N'orth-West. 
I  know  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  I  sympathize  entirely  with 
it.  They  are  attached  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  interest  to  this 
Union.     (Loud  cheering.) 

Unlike  New-York,  they  have  never  kno'v\ai  another  Government; 
they  never  existed  as  a  political  community  before  this  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  their  hearts  cling  to  this  Government  with 
indescribable  tenacity.     (Great  applause.)     Unlike  you,  they  are 


an  inland*  people  cliiefly  devoted  to  agriculture.  As  an  integral 
and  controlling  portion  of  the  Union,  they  have  prestige  and 
power;  they  fear  from  disunion,  isolation  from  the  world,  and 
the  loss  of  that  prestige  and  power.  (Cheers.)  Their  interest 
requires  that  they  should  have  speedy  and  easy  communication 
with  the  ocean,  and  this  they  intend  to  have,  both  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  city  of  ISTew-York,  by  conciliation  and  peace  if 
they  can,  by  all  the  force  and  power  which  a  teeming  population 
and  a  fruitful  soil  give  them  if  they  must.  (Loud  cheers.)  They 
believe  that  the  first  step  toward  maintaining  the  Union  is  the 
election  of  General  McClellan.  (Great  cheering.)  They  believe 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  will  produce 
Union.  (Cheers.)  They  believe  the  policy  of  this  Administration 
toward  both  the  Southern  and  Northern  States  is  fatal  to  the 
Union.  ("  That's  so.")  General  McClellan,  in  his  Harrison 
Landing  letter,  said:  '•''Neither  confiscaMon  of  property,  nor 
political  executions  of  pjeraons,  nor  territorial  organization  of 
States^  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery^  should  he  for  one  moment 
thought  of'' 

Li  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  said :  "  The  Union  was  originally 
formed  hy  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise. 
To  restore  and  preserve  it,  a  like  spirit  must  p)revailiji  the  councils 
of  the  country  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  ■peopjle.''''     (Cheers.) 

The  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  an  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  Union  under  the  Constitution.  (Cheers.)  It  is  pledged  to 
"  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  States."     (Loud  applause.) 

"We  believe,  nay,  we  know,  that  if  this  party  shall  be  restored 
to  power,  if  this  policy  shall  prevail,  the  Union  shall  be  restored ; 
State  after  State  will  return  to  us,  and  the  echoes  of  our  rejoicing 
will  come  d«wn  to  us  from  the  vaults  of  heaven  itself,  in  token 
that  Deity  approves  that  statesmanship  which  tempers  all  its  policy 
with  moderation,  and  justice,  and  conciliation.     (Cheers.) 

When  next  I  meet  you,  I  hope  we  may  have  already  entered  on 
that  work.  Again,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention, 
and  wish  you  good-night.  (Loud  and  long  cheers  followed  the 
speech.) 
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LINCOLN  the  REBEL  CANDIDATE. 


From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Sept.  5. 

The  Democratic  nominees  in  the  United  States  are  McClellan  for  Presi- 
dent and  Pendleton  for  Vice-President.  What  concern  have  the  people  of 
the  confederate  States  in  the  fate  of  these  candidates  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion ?  In  our  opinion,  the  interest  and  hope  of  peace  is  not  greatly  advanced 
by  these  nominations.  From  General  McClellan  our  people  can  have  but 
little  hope  of  peace,  other  than  a  reconstruction  peace.  .  .  .  What  hope 
do  his  antecedents  hold  out  that  should  encourage  our  people  to  believe  that 
he  would  yield  our  nationality  any  sooner  than  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  He  is  hy  far 
the  more  dangerous  man  for  us  ;  had  his  x>olicy  leen  persistently  followed, 
and  the  war  conducted  on  the  princij^les  of  civilized  warfare,  he  might  have 
divided  our  people  and  perhaps  conquered  our  liberties.  With  consum- 
mate abilities,  he  clearly  foresaw  that  emancipation  might  possibly  fi-ee  the 
negroes,  but  could  not  unite  the  sections  ;  that  confiscation  might  enrich  his 
soldiers,  but  could  not  reconcile  our  people;  hence,  with  an  earnest  and 
honest  love  for  the  Union,  he  avoided  these  fatal  acts,  and  conducted  the 
war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  the 
South.  His  pohcy  was  the  olive-branch  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  to  conquer  by  power  and  conciliate  by  kindne^.  It  was  a  most  dan- 
gerous policy  for  lis  ;  for  if  the  ameliorating  hand  of  Federal  hindness  had. 
softened  the  rigors  of  war,  our  people  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  those 
terrible  fires  of  suffering  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  hardened  every  heart 
and  steeled  every  sentiment  against  our  merciless  foes.  As  a  sincere  seces- 
sionist, preferring  war  and  nationality  to  peace  and  the  Union,  we  looked  upon 
the  fact  of  a  difference  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  McClellan  as  to  the 
proper  policy  of  conducting  the  war,  as  peculiarly  fortunate  for  our  cause. 
We  hailed  the  proclamations  of  emancipation  and  confiscation,  and  the  pol- 
icy of  plunder  and  devastation,  as  sure  pledges  of  our  ultimate  triumph  ; 
they  were  terrible  ordeals,  but  they  most  effectually  eradicated  every  senti- 
ment of  Union,  and  arousing  the  pride  as  well  as  the  interest  of  our  people, 
inflamed  the  patriotism  of  the  whole,  until  they  would  have  accepted  death 
as  preferable  to  ultimate  defeat. 

Now,  between  McClellan  and  Lincoln  there  are  many  points  of  difference  ; 
the  former  is  a  man  of  talent,  of  information,  of  firmness,  and  great  military 
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experience  and  ability  ;  the  latter  is  a  supple,  pliant,  easy  fool,  a  good  but 
vulgar  joker.  While  McClellan  has  the  interest  of  the  Union  only  at  heart, 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  the  fanatical  object  of  freeing  negroes  for  his  inspiration. 
Between  "  my  plan,"  as  General  Grant  has  conducted  it,  and  one  by  General 
McClellan,  there  could  not  have  been  the  same  success  that  has  already  at- 
tended our  arms;  for  we  lost  more  men  fighting  the  science  of  McClellan 
on  the  Peninsula,  than  xoe  have  in  repelling  the  furious  tut  ill-conducted 
assoAilts  of  Q-eneral  G^rant.  Thus^  lohether  we  looTc  at  this  nomination  in 
the  light  of  peace  m'  of  war,  we  prefer  Lincoln  to  McClellan.  We  can  make 
tetter  terms  of  peace  loith  anti  slavery  fanatics  than  with  an  earnest  fjuloi'- 
ist.  We  can  gain  more  military  success  in  a  war  conducted  on  "mj^  plan" 
than  one  of  a  real  soldier  like  McClellan,  and  sooner  destro}"-  the  resources 
and  strength  of  our  enemy  where  they  are  managed  and  manipulated  by  the 
light-fingered  gentry  of  Messrs.  Chase  and  JFessenden,  than  when  husbanded 
and  skilfully  controlled  by  such  a  man  as  Guthrie.  Our  test  hope  is  from 
the  honest  fanatics  of  tJie  United  States,  men  who  believe  in  their  hearts  that 
slavery  is  the  "sum  of  all  villainies,"  and  who  really  and  sincerely  believe 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  separate  their  country  from  this  "relic  of  barbarism." 
Such  men,  ichen  they  find  that  their  people  are  tired  of  the  tear,  will  end  it 
ly  a  peace  that  sacrifices  territory  to  freedom,  and  will  let  the  South  '^  go,''^ 
provided  she  carries  slavery  with  her.  These  men  believe  no  less  that  the 
just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
than  "  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  The  two  postulates  are  of 
like  importance  to  an  abolitionist. 

Both  the  abolitionist  and  the  Democrat  is  our  enem}'" — the  one,  becaus.e 
we  have  slaves,  the  other,  because  we  are  disunionists.  Nor  does  their  en- 
mity differ  in  degree  ;  they  both  hate  us  most  intensely.  The  Chicago  plat- 
form is,  that  "  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  States  " — that  is,  reconstruction  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  with  slavery  pro- 
tected by  the  nominal  laws,  but  warred  upon  by  a  real  sentiment,  aggravated 
and  embitter(^d  by  the  war.  The  reconstructed  Union  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form would  be  the  certain  destruction — first,  of  slavery,  and  next  of  slave- 
holders. With  Lincoln  and  the  Baltimore  platform,  we  of  the  confederate 
States  know  where  we  are — outside  of  the  pale  of  mercy,  devoted  to  ruin  and 
destruction,  with  no  hope  save  in  the  Justice  and  protection  of  God,  and  the 
courage  and  manliness  of  our  soldiers.  With  sicords  and  musTcets  and  can- 
non we  fight  Lincoln,  and  the  poM  affords  no  reason  of  apprehension  of  the 
future.  But  in  the  reconstructed  Union  of  the  Chicago  platform  we  would 
te  deprived  of  our  weapons  without  teing  reconciled  to  our  foes. 

The  disruption  of  old  political  associations  is  alwaj^s  a  hazardous  exper- 
iment. The  great  majority  of  minds  in  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  communi- 
ty are  averse  to  change  and  revolution,  preferring  to  endure  great  evils 
rather  than  resort  to  sanguinary  measures  for  redress.  No  men  ever  felt 
the  weight  of  this  truth  more  forcibl}--  than  those  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  for  secession.  The  whole  danger  and  risk  of  the  experiment  con- 
sisted in  that  conservative  aversion  to  change  and  convulsion  which  pos- 


sesses  the  popular  masses.  On  this  rock  the  secession  cause  might  hare 
split,  if  it  had  not  heen  »afeiy  piloted  past  it  hy  t/ue  pains  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  cause  was  saved  in  1862  by  the  conscription ;  and  Lincoln — ^not 
the  Examiner  nevvspapei- — niaj  be  said  to  have  been  the  autlior  of  the  con_ 
scription ;  because,  except  for  the  ferocious  policy  \rhich  he  pursued,  it 
could  never  have  been  enforced.  He  has  rendered  resistance  an  absolute 
duty  and  necessity,  and  brought  that  duty  and  rvecessity  home  to  every 
man's  door,  insomuch,  that  no  man  in  the  South  having  any  self-respect  or* 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  his  neighbors,  dares  to  disobey  the  call  of  his 
country  to  arms. 

But  for  the  incentives  supplied  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  South,  by  want  of 
union  and  energy,  might  have  failed  to  deserve  the  respect  of  mankind  • 
might  have  been  unable  to  levy  great  armies ;  and  the  forces  in  the  field 
might  have  fought  with  little  energy  or  resolution.  The  popular  majority 
might  have  been  disposed,  at  the  first  soft  words  fi:om  the  enemy,  to  re- 
nounce the  Southern  cause,  and  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  repose,  prosper- 
ity, and  dishonor.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  prevented  such  a  contingenc}^,  and  re- 
lieved the  S  »uth  of  all  these  dangers  by  a  course  of  polic}^  which  rendered 
reconciliation  impossible.  By  driving  us  to  extremity^  he  hascomhlned  every 
element  of  our  strength^  and  insured  our  success.  If  the  South  could  be 
conquei-ed  at  all,  there  is  but  one  mode  by  which  it  could  be  done.  If'  the 
armies  of  the  North  were  entirely  withdrawn,  and  an  invitation  proposed  for 
a  convention  of  all  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  terms  of  concilia- 
tion, then  our  independence  might  be  seriously  endangered.  Such  would 
have  been  the  policy  of  Pierce  or  Vallandigham  ;  such,  possibly,  though  not 
probably,  might  become  the  polic}-  of  McClellan.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  relieves 
us  of  this  only  possible  danger  by  a  policy  which  drives  every  man  to  arms, 
and  renders  reconstruction  an  opprobrium  throughout  the  land. 

While  the  South  has  much  for  which  to  thank  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  North  has 
still  more  for  which  to  curse  him.  His  administration  has  cost  the  United 
States  half  a  million  of  men,  eleven  States  with  ten  millions  of  population, 
embracing  many  thousands  of  millions  of  wealth,  and  has  entailed  three 
thousand  millions  of  public  debt.  He  is  the  very  genius  of  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion to  his  country,  and  seems  to  have  endeared  himself  in  its  affections  by 
the  very  loss  and  woe  he  has  inflicted  upon  it. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  choose  to  reelect  him,  they  thereby  pro- 
nounce a  decree  establishing  the  independence  of  the  South.     We  can  bring 
.  larger  armies  into  the  field  to  fight  Lincoln  than  any  other  Northern  Presi- 
dent, and  his  continuation  in  ofiice  will  inspu-e  every  Southern  breast  with 
the  resolve  to  win  independence  as  the  only  alternative  to  extermination. 

There  is  no  qu-  tion  that  between  the  two  men  General  McClellan  enjoys 
far  more  of  the  respect  of  the  people  of  these  States  than  Lincoln,  and  the 
Democi-atic  party  far  more  of  our  confidence  than  the  Republican,  and  that 
if  reconstruction  were  possible,  it  tcould  be  more  probable  under  General 
McClellan  and  the  Democracy  than  tmder  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans. 
The  North-West  inspires  one,  and  New-England  the  other ;  but  as  long  as 
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New-England  imppses  the  dogmas  of  her  civilization  and  the  tenets  of  her 
fanaticism  upon  the  mind  and  people  of  the  North-West,  there  may  be 
peace  and  separation,  but  there  can  never  be  Union  and  harmony.  If  the 
North-West  desires  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  let  its  people  shake  off 
the  bondage  of  New-England,  and  show  to  the  world  that  a  neio  era  of 
toleration  and  fraternal  Tcindness  has  risen  in  the  place  of  fanatical 
Furitanism  and  selfish  osi/racism. 


From  the  Ricliinoiid  Examiner,  October  17. 

Some  doubt  remains  as  to  the  political  complexion  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
press  of  the  United  States  has  become  so  radically  mendacious,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  put  trust  in  the  first  accounts  even  of  an  event  so  public  and 
plain  as  the  result  of  an  election.  Some  days  may  yet  elapse  before  certi- 
tude is  attained.  But  we  entertain  strong  hopes  that  the  Republicans  have 
done  what  they  seemed  at  first  to  have  done,  and  confess  a  deep  desire  that 
the  present  result  ma^'  foreshadow  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
For  Abraham  Lincoln  i^  the  SoutKs  lest  ally.  This  Confederacy  had  a 
million  and  a  quarter  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  the  outset  of  the  con- 
test :  ■  a  force  sufficient  to  meet  any  invading  power  and  defy  the  possibihty 
or  subjugation.  The  only  danger  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  bringing  this  force 
into  the  field.  Abraham  Lincoln  removed  that  difficulty  by  the  character 
lohioh  he  imparted  to  the  war.  He  made  Goths  and  Vandals  of  his  troops, 
and  proclaimed  devastation,  confiscation,  and  extermination  as  his  purpose. 
It  was  thus  that  he  invoked  into  the  field  those  powerful  Southern  armies  ' 
which  have  so  successfully  resisted  his  assaults.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  how  a  conflict  could  have  been  rendered  more  envenomed  than  the 
!)resent  one  has  become  through  that  truculent  policy  of  Mr.  Lmcoln.  Yet 
this  man  found  a  means  of  intensifying  its  ferocity.  He  proclaimed  insur- 
rection to  the  slaves,  and  armed  all  the  blacks  which  he  could  seduce  into 
his  service,  against  the  whites  who  had  been  their  masters.  By  this  policy 
he  effectually  succeeded  in  calling  out  and  combining  every  element  of  re- 
sistance in  the  South  —  a  strong  element  of  that  resistance  is  yet  to  come, 
as  will  appear  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  confederate  Congress.  The 
enemy  talk  of  the  despotism  which  drags  conscripts  into  the  Southern 
armies,  and  forces  old  men  and  children  into  the  ditches,  but  the  despoti>^m 
which  coerces  the  South  is  seated  at  Washington,  and  not  at  Richmond. 
The  Confederacy  has  proved  that  it  had  nerve  and  resolution  to  achieve  a:] 
independent  destiny ;  but  it  is  indebted  to  Lincoln  for  forcing  these  quali- 
ties into  actioik 


HEAR  Hon.  GEO.  H.  PENDLETON. 


.oi 


Letter  to  Hon,  JOHN  B.  HASKIN. 

CiN^ciNiirATi,  October  17. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  friendly  letter.  Malignant 
misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  are  so  frequent  in  our  political 
struggles,  that  I  have  rarely  undertaken  to  correct  or  refute 
them. 

I  make  no  professions  of  a  new  faith,  only  repeat  my  reiterated 
professions  of  an  old  one,  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  one  who 
cherishes  a  greater  regard  for  the  Union,  who  has  a  higher  sense 
of  its  inestimable  benefits,  who  would  more  earnestly  labor  for  its 
restoration  by  all  means  which  will  eftect  that  end,  than  myself. 
The  Union  is  the  guarantee  of  the  peace,  the  power,  the  prosperity 
of  this  people  ;  and  no  man  would  deprecate  more  heartily,  or 
oppose  more  persistently,  the  establishment  of  another  government 
over  any  portion  of  the  territory  ever  within  its  limits. 

I  am    in   favor  of  exacting  no  conditions,  insisting  upon  no 

terms,  not  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  and  I  am  opposed  to 

any  course  of  policy  which  will  defeat  the  reestablishment  of  the 

Government   upon    its    old    foundations,    and    in    its    territorial 

integrity.  I  am,  very  truly  yours,  etc., 

George  H.  Pendleton. 
Hon.  John  B.  Haskin,  N.  Y.  » 


Letter  to  Hon.  0.  L.  WARB. 

CrNTCiKNATi,  October  18. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  war — in  the  first  days  of  the  extra  session  of  1861 — I 
said  in  my  place  in  Congress,  that  I  would  vote  for  all  measures 
necessary  to  enable  the  Government  to  maintain  its  honor  and 
dignity  and  prevent  disaster  to  its  flag.     I  have  done  so. 

I  thought,  by  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  the  faith  of  the 
Government  was  pledged  to  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  must  not 
be  forfeited  by  inadequate  supplies.  I  never  gave  a  vote  which 
was  incompatible  Avith  this  sentiment. 

All  appropriations,  pure  and  simple,  for  the  support  and  efli- 
ciency  of  the  army  and  navy,  had  my  cordial  concurrence.  It  was 
only  when  they  were  connected  with  other,  and  improper,  appro- 
priations ;  when  by  reason  of  their  popularity  they  were  loaded 
down  with  fraudulent  items  for  the  benefit  of  contractors  and 
siDeculators,  and  every  attempt  to  separate  them  failed;  when 
they  were  made  a  stalking-horse  for  some  abolition  scheme,  that 
I  was  constrained  reluctantly  to  vote  against  the  whole  bill. 

But  I  repeat  that  I  voted  against  no  bill  which  was  confined 
simply  to  the  object  of  supplies  for  the  army  and  the  navy. 
I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

George  H.  Pendleton. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Ward,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPEECH  AT  NEW-YORK  HOTEL, 

OCTOBER   24th,    1864. 


I  TBANK  you  for  tbis  manifestation  of  your  kind  feeling  toward 
myself.  I  am  the  more  grateful  for  it  as  it  comes  from  men  who 
have  stood  in  the  fore-front  of  danger,  aaid  periled  their  lives  for 
their  country.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  accept  it  as  an  evidence  of  your 
confidence  in  and  of  your  sympathy  with  my  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution.     (Tl|j-ee  cheers  for  Geo.  H.  Pendleton.) 

I  have  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  reply  to  any  personal  attack. 
A  friend  has  just  handed  me  a  pamphlet,  which  he  tells  me  has 
extensive  circulation  both  here  and  in  the  army.  It  professes  to 
be  a  record  of  my  speeches  and  votes  in  Congress,  and  to  prove 
from  them  my  hostility  to  the  Republic.  It  professes  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  "  Union  Congressional  Committee,"  and  to  be  com- 
piled from  the  Congressional  Glohe^  to  which  it  appeals  for  its 
entire  accuracy.  On  the  seventh  page  of  that  pamphlet,  I  am 
charged  with  having  voted  against  certain  resolutions  on  the 
seventh  of  July,  1864.  N'ow,  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  will 
examine  the  Glohe^  or  the  file  of  any  daily  newspaper  of  your 
city,  or  will  even  tax  his  recollection,  he  will  find  that  Congress 
adjourned  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1864.  (Great  laughter.) 
From  this  specimen  of  fraud  and  forgery,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
of  the  credibility  of  the  whole  fabrication.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

I  was  born  in  Ohio.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  Xorth-West. 
I  know  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  I  sympathize  entirely  with 
it.  They  are  attached  by  every  tie  of  afiection  and  interest  to  this 
Union.     (Loud  cheering.) 

Unlike  New-York,  they  have  never  known  another  Government; 
they  never  existed  as  a  political  community  before  this  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  their  hearts  cling  to  this  Government  ^vith 
indescribable  tenacity.     (Great  applause.)     Unlike  you,  they  are 
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an  inland  people  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture. ,  As  an  integral 
and  controlling  portion  of  the  Union,  they  have  prestige  and 
power;  they  fear  from  disunion,  isolation  from  the  world,  and 
the  loss  of  that  prestige  and  power.  (Cheers.)  Their  interest 
requires  that  they  should  have  speedy  and  easy  communication 
with  the  ocean,  and  this  they  intend  to  have,  both  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  city  of  New-York,  by  conciliation  and  peace  if 
they  can,  by  all  the  force  and  power  which  a  teeming  population 
and  a  fruitful  soil  give  them  if  they  must.  (Loud  cheers.)  They 
believe  that  the  first  step  toward  maintaining  the  Union  is  the 
election  of  General  McClellan.  (Great  cheering.)  They  believe 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  will  pj'oduce 
Union.  (Cheers.)  They  believe  the  policy  of  this  Administration 
toward  both  the  Southern  and  Northern  States  is  fatal  to  the 
Union.  ("That's  so.")  General  McClellan,  in  his  Harrison 
J^iRiiding  letter,  said :  "  Neither  conjiscation  of  property^  nor 
political  executions  of  persons^  nor  teii'itoricd  organization  of 
States^  7ior  forcible  abolition  of  slavery^  should  be  for  one  moment 
thought  of'' 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  said :  "  Tfie  Union  loas  origincdly 
formed  by  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise. 
To  restore  and  preserve  it^  a  like  spirit  must  prevail  in  the  muncils 
of  the  country  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopW^     (Cheers.) 

The  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  an  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  Union  under  the  Constitution.  (Cheers.)  It  is  pledged  to 
"  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  States."     (Loud  applause.) 

We  believe,  nay,  we  know,  that  if  this  party  shall  be  restored 
to  power,  if  this  policy  shall  prevail,  the  Union  shall  be  restored ; 
State  after  State  will  return  to  us,  and  the  echoes  of  our  rejoicing 
will  come  d®wn  to  us  from  the  vaults  of  heaven  itself,  in  token 
that  Deity  approves  that  statesmanship  which  tempers  all  its  policy 
with  moderation,  and  justice,  and  conciliation.     (Cheers.) 

When  next  I  meet  you,  I  hope  we  may  have  already  entered  oii 
that  work.  Again,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention, 
and  wish  you  good-night.  (Loud  and  long  cheers  followed  the 
speech.) 


LINCOLN  the  REBEL  CANDIDATE, 


From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Sept.  6. 

The  Democratic  nominees  in  the  United  States  are  McClellan  for  Presi- 
dent and  Pendleton  for  Vice-President.  What  concern  have  the  people  of 
the  confederate  States  in  the  fjxte  of  these  candidates  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion ?  In  our  opinion,  the  interest  and  hope  of  peace  is  not  greatly  advanced 
by  these  nominations.  From  General  McClellan  our  people  can  have  but 
little  hope  of  peace,  other  than  a  reconstruction  peace.  .  .  .  What  hope 
do  his  antecedents  hold  out  that  should  encourage  our  people  to  believe  that 
he  would  yield  our  nationality  any  sooner  than  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  Re  is  by  far 
the  more  dangerous  man  for  us  ;  had  his  ^iollcy  heen  persistently  followed, 
and  the  war  conducted  on  the  'princiiiles  of  cicilized  warfare,  he  might  hare 
divided  our  people  and  pf&rhaiis  conquered  our  liberties.  With  consum- 
mate abilities,  he  clearly  foresaw  that  emancipation  might  possibly  free  the 
negroes,  but  could  not  unite  the  sections ;  that  confiscation  might  enrich  his 
soldiers,  but  could  not  reconcile  our  people;  hence,  with  an  earnest  and 
honest  love  for  the  Union,  he  avoided  these  fatal  acts,  and  conducted  the 
war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  the 
South.  His  policy  was  the  olive-branch  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  to  conquer  by  power  and  conciliate  by  kindness.  It  was  a  most  dan- 
gerous policy  for  us  ;  for  if  the  ameliorating  hand  of  Federal  Tcindness  had 
softened  the  rigors  of  war,  our  people  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  those 
terrible  fires  of  suffering  by  rohich  Mr.  Lincoln  has  hardened  every  heart 
and  steeled  every  sentimertt  against  our  merciless  foes.  As  a  sincere  seces- 
sionist, preferring  war  and  nationalit}^  to  peace  and  the  Union,  we  looked  upon 
the  fact  of  a  diflference  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  McClellan  as  to  the 
proper  policy  of  conducting  the  war,  as  peculiarly  fortunate  for  our  cause. 
We  hailed  the  proclamations  of  emancipation  and  confiscation,  and  the  pol- 
icy of  plunder  and  devastation,  as  sure  pledges  of  our  ultimate  triumph  : 
they  were  terrible  ordeals,  but  they  most  effectually  eradicated  every  senti- 
ment of  Union,  and  arousing  the  pride  as  well  as  the  interest  of  our  people, 
inflamed  the  patriotism  of  the  whole,  until  they  would  have  accepted  death 
as  preferable  to  ultimate  defeat. 

,  Now,  between  McClellan  and  Lincoln  there  are  many  points  of  ditference  ; 
the  former  is  a  man  of  talent,  of  information,  of  firmness,  and  great  miUtary 
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experience  and  ability  ;  the  latter  is  a  supple,  pliant,  easy  fool,  a  good  but 
vulgar  joker.  While  McClellan  has  the  interest  of  the  Union  only  at  heart, 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  the  fanatical  object  of  freeing  negroes  for  his  inspiration. 
Between  "  my  plan,"  as  General  Grant  has  conducted  it,  and  one  by  General 
McClellan,  there  could  not  have  been  the  same  success  that  has  already  at- 
tended our  arms;  for  we  lost  more  on  en  fighting  the  science  of  McClellan 
on  the  Peninsula,  than  we  have  in  repelling  the  furious  hut  ill-conducted 
assaults  of  GeneraH  Grant.  Thus^  tohether  we  looTc  at  this  nomination  in 
the  light  of  peaee  or  of  war,  we  prefer  Lincoln  to  McCleUan^  Weecaimahe 
hetter  terms  of  peace  loith  anti  slavery  fanatics  than  with  an  earnest  U'-.ion- 
ist.  We  can  gain  more  military  success  in  a  war  conducted  on  "my  plan" 
than  one  of  a  real  soldier  like  McClellan,  and  sooner  destroy  the  resources 
and  strength  of  our  enemy  where  they  are  managed  and  manipulated  by  the 
light-fingered  gentry  of  Messrs.  Chase  and  Fessenden,  than  wlien  husbanded 
and  skilfully  controlled  by  such  a  man  as  Guthrie.  Our  hest  hope  is  from 
the  honest  fanatics  of  the  United  State>i,  men  Miio  believe  in  their  hearts  that 
slavery  is  the  "  sum  of  all  villainies,"  and  who  really  and  sincerelj'  believe 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  separate  their  country  from  this  "relic  of  barbarism." 
Such  men,  when  they  find  that  their- jyen'ple  are  tired  of  the  war,  will  end  it 
hy  a  peace  that  sacrifices  territory  to  freedom,  and  will  let  the  South  "p^o," 
provided  she  carries  slavery  icith  her.  These  men  believe  no  less  that  the 
just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
than  "  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  The  two  postulates  are  of 
like  importance  to  an  abolitionist. 

Both  the  abolitionist  and  the  Democrat  is  our  enemy — the  one,  becaus.e 
we  have  slaves,  the  other,  because  we  are  disunionists.  Nor  does  their  en- 
mity differ  in  degree  ;  they  both  hate  us  most  intensely.  The  Chicago  plat- 
form is,  that  "  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  States  " — that  is,  reconstruction  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  with  slavery  pro- 
tected by  the  nominal  laws,  but  warred  upon  by  a  real  sentiment,  aggravated 
and  embittered  by  the  war.  The  reconstructed  Union  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form would  be  the  certain  destruction — first,,  of  slavery,  and  next  of  slave- 
holders. With  Lincoln  and  the  Baltimore  platform,  we  of  the  confederate 
States  know  where  we  are — outside  of  the  pale  of  mercy,  devoted  to  ruin  and 
destruction,  with  no  hope  save  in  the  justice  and  protection  of  God,  and  the 
courage  and  manliness  of  our  soldiers.  With  sicords  and  mushets  aiM  can- 
non ice  fight  Lincoln,  and  the  past  affords  7io  reason  of  apprehension  of  the 
future.  But  in  the  reconstructed  Union  of  the  Chicago  p)latform  ice  would 
he  deprived  of  our  weapons  icithout  heing  reconciled  to  our  foes. 

The  disruption  of  old  political  associations  is  always  a  hazardous  exper- 
iment. The  great  majority  of  minds  in  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  communi- 
ty are  averse  to  change  and  revolution,  preferring  to  endure  great  evils 
rather  than  resort  to  sanguinary  measures  for  redress.  No  men  ever  felt 
the  weight  of  this  truth  more  forcibly  than  those  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  for  secession.  The  whole  danger  and  risk  of  the  experiment  con- 
sisted in  that  conservative  aversion  to  change  and  convulsion  which  pos- 


sesses  the  popular  masses.  Oa  this  rock  the  seoession  cause  might  hare 
split,  if  it  had  not  been  safely  piloted  puttt  it  ly  the  pains  of  Ahraho/m  Lin- 
coln. The  cause  was  saved  dn  1862  by  the  conscription;  and  Lincoln — not 
the  Examiner  ne\vs(paper — may  be  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  con, 
scription ;  because,  except  for  the  ferocious  policy  wliicU  he  pursued,  it 
could  never  have  Jbeen  enforced.  He  has  rendered  resistance  an  aJt>solutA 
duty  and  necessity,  and  brought  that  duty  and  necessity  home  to  every 
man's  door,  insomuch,  that  no  man  in  the  South  having  any  self-respect  or 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  his  neiglibors,  dares  to  disobey  the  call  of  his 
country  to  arms. 

But  for  the  incentives  supplied  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  South,  by  want  of 
union  and  energy,  might  have  failed  to  deserve  the  respect  of  mankitid  . 
might  have  been  unable  to  levy  great  armies ;  and  the  forces  in  the  field 
might  have  fought  with  little  energy  or  resolution.  The  popular  majority 
might  have  been  disposed,  at  the  first  soft  words  fi*om  the  enemy,  to  re- 
nounce the  Southern  cause,  and  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  repose,  prosper- 
ity, and  dishonor.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  prevented  such  a  contingency,  and  re- 
lieved the  Sr>uth  of  all  these  dangers  by  a  course  of  policy  which  rendered 
reconciliation  impossible.  By  driving  us  to  extremity^  he  has  combined  every 
element  of  our  strength^  and  insured  our  success.  If  the  South  could  be 
conquered  at  all,  t-here  is  but  one  mode  by  which  it  could  be  done.  If  the 
armies  of  the  North  were  entirely  withdrawn,  and  an  invitation  proposed  for 
a  convention  of  all  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  terms  of  concilia- 
tion, then  our  independence  might  be  seriously  endangered.  Such  would 
have  been  the  policy  of  Pierce  or  Vallandigham  ;  such,  possibly,  though  not 
probably,  might  become  the  policy  of  McClellan.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  relieves 
us  of  this  only  possible  danger  by  a  policy  which  drives  every  man  to  arms, 
and  renders  reconstruction  an  opprobrium  throughout  the  land. 

While  the  South  has  much  for  which  to  thank  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  North  has 
still  more  for  which  to  curse  him.  His  administration  has  cost  the  United 
States  half  a  million  of  men,  eleven  States  with  ten  millions  of  population, 
embracing  many  thousands  of  millions  of  wealtli,  and  has  entailed  three 
thousand  millions  of  public  debt.  He  is  the  very  genius  of  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion to  his  country,  and  seems  to  have  endeared  himself  in  its  affections  by 
the  very  loss  and  woe  he  has  inflicted  upon  it. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  choose  to  reelect  him,  they  thereby  pro- 
nounce a  decree  establishing  the  independence  of  the  South.  We  can  bring 
larger  armies  into  the  field  to  fight  Lincoln  than  any  other  Northern  Presi- 
dent, and  his  continuation  in  office  \^-ill  inspire  every  Southern  breast  with 
the  resolve  to  win  independence  as  the  only  alternative  to  extermination. 

There  is  no  qu  -tion  that  between  the  two  men  General  McClellan  enjoys 
far  more  of  the  respect  of  the  people  of  these  States  thnn  Lincoln,  and  the 
Democratic  party  far  more  of  our  confidence  than  the  Republican,  and  that 
if  reconstruction  were  possible,  it  icoiild  be  more  probable  under  General 
McGUllan  and  the  Democracy  than  under  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans. 
The  North-West  inspires  one,  and  New-England  the  other  ;  but  as  long  as 


New-England  imposes  the  dogmas  of  her  civilization  and  the  tenets  of  her 
fiinaticism  upon  the  mind  and  people  of  the  North-West,  there  may  be 
peace  and  separation,  but  there  can  never  be  Union  and  harmony.  If  the 
North-West  desires  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  let  its  people  shake  off 
the  bondage  of  New-England,  and  'shoio  to  the  worU  that  a  new  era  of 
Toleration  and  fraternal  Undness  hus  risen  in  the  place  of  fanatical 
Puritanism  and  selfish  ostracism. 


From  the  Richmond  Examiner,  October  17. 

Some  doubt  remains  as  to  the  political  complexion  of  Pennsylvania  The 
press  of  the  United  States  has  become  so  radically  mendacious,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  put  trust  in  the  first  accounts  even  of  an  event  so  public  and 
plam  as  the  result  of  an  election.  Some  days  may  yet  elapse  before  certi- 
tude IS  attamed.  But  we  entertain  strong  hopes  that  the  Repubhcans  have 
uone  what  they  seemed  at  first  to  have  done,  and  confess  a  dteep  desire  that 
the  present  result  may  foreshadow  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
For  Alraham  Lincoln  u  the  South' s  best  ally.  This  Confederacy  had  a 
million  and  a  quarter  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  the  outset  of  the  con- 
test :  a  force  sufficient  to  meet  any  invading  power  and  defy  the  possibility 
oi  subjugation.  The  only  danger  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  bringing  this  force 
into  the  field.  Abraham  Lincoln  removed  that  difficulty  hy  the  character 
ichwh  he  imparted  to  the  war.  He  made  Goths  and  Vandals  of  his  troops, 
and  proclaimed  devastation,  confiscation,  and  extermination  as  his  purpose'. 
It  was  thus  that  he  invoked  into  the  field  those  powerful  Southern  armies 
which  have  so  successfully  resisted  his  assaults.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  how  a  conflict  could  have  been  rendered  more  envenomed  than  the 
r-resent  one  has  become  through  that  truculent  poUcy  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Yet 
this  man  found  a  means  of  intensifying  its  ferocity.  He  proclaimed  insur. 
rection  to  the  slaves,  and  armed  all  the  blacks  which  he  could  seduce  into 
his  service,  against  the  whites  who  had  been  their  masters.  By  this  policy 
he  efi-ectually  succeeded  in  calling  out  and  combining  every  element  of  re- 
sistance in  the  South  — a  strong  element  of  that  resistance  is  yet  to  come, 
as  will  appear  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  confederate  Congress,  The 
enemy  talk  of  the  despotism  which  drags  conscripts  into  the  Southern 
armies,  and  forces  old  men  and  children  into  the  ditches,  but  the  despoti-^m 
which  coerces  the  South  is  seated  at  AVashington,  and  not  at  Richmond. 
Ihe  Confederacy  has  proved  that  it  had  nerve  and  resolution  to  achieve  ai 
independent  destiny;  but  it  is  indebted  to  Lincoln  for  forcing  these  quali 
ties  into  action. 


an 
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[ENERAL  M^CLELLAN'S  LETTER  OE  ACCEPTANCE. 


Orange,  New  Jersey,  ) 
September  8, 1864.      ) 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
owledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  in- 
rming  me  of  my  nomination  by  the 
3moeratic  National  Convention,  recently 
sembled  at  Chicago,  as  their  candidate 

the  next  election  for  President  of  the 
aited  States. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you 
at  this  nomination  comes  to  me  unsought. 
I  am  happy  to  know  that  when  the  nom- 
ation  was  made  the  record  of  my  public 
e  was  kept  in  view. 

The  effect  of  long  and  varied  service  in 
e  army  during  war  and  peace,  has  been 

strengthen  and  make  indelible  in  my 
ind  and  heart  the  love  and  reverence  for 
Union,  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag  of 
ir  country,  impressed  upon  me  in  early 
►uth. 

These  feelings  have  thus  far  guided  the 
urse  of  my  life,  and  must  continue  to  do 

to  its  end. 

The  existence  of  more  than  one  govern- 
»nt  over  the  region  which  once  owned 

Fr  flag  is  incompatible  with  the  peace,  the 
wer,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
The  preservation  of  our  Union  was  the 
le  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  was 
!)mmenced.  It  should  have  been  con- 
icted  for  that  object  only,  and  in  accord- 
ice  with  those  principles  which  I  took 
Jcasion  to  declare  when  in  active  service. 
'  Thus  conducted,  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
on  would  have  been  easy,  and  we  might 
ave  reaped  the  benefits  of  our  many  vic- 
•ries  on  land  and  sea. 
The  Union  was  originally  formed  by  the 
■cercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise.    To  restore  and  preserve  it,  the 


same  spirit  must  prevail  in  our  councils,, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Union  in  all' 
its  integrity  is,  and  must  continue  to  be^ 
the  indispensable  condition  in  any  settle- 
ment. ■  So  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or  even  prob- 
able, that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready 
for  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Union,,  we 
should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  states- 
manship practised  by  civilized  nations,,  and' 
taught  by  the  traditions  of  the  American 
people,  consistent  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  secure  such  peace, 
reestablish  the  Union,  and  guarantee  for 
the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
State.  The  Union  is  the  one  conditioa  of 
peace  —  we  ask  no  more. 

Let  me  add  what,  I  doubt  not  was,  al- 
though unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  the 
Convention,  as  it  is  of  the  people  they  rep- 
resent, that  when  any  one  State  is  willing- 
to  return  to  the  Union,  it  should  be  re- 
ceived at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee-  of 
all  its  constitutional  rights. 

If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  e5b?ti 
to  obtain  those  objects  should  fail,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ulterior  consequences  will 
fall  upon  those  who  remain  in  arms  against 
the  Union.  But  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards. 

I  could  not  look  in  the  fa*  my  gal- 
lant comrades  of  the  army  and  navy,  who 
have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and 
tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  breth- 
ren had  been  in  vain  ;  that  we  had  aban- 
doned that  Union  for  which  we  have  so 
often  periled  our  lives. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  people,  whether 
in  the  army  and  navy  or  at  home,  would, 
as  I  would,  hail  with  unbounded  joy  the 


permanent  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  with- 
out the  effusion  of  another  drop  of  blood. 
But  no  peace  can  be  permanent  without 
Union. 

As  to  the  other  subjects  presented  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  I  need 
only  say  that  I  should  seek,  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
framed  in  accordance  therewith,  the  rule 
of  my  duty,  and  the  limitations  of  execu- 
tive power;  endeavor  to  restore  economy 
in  public  expenditure,  reestablish  the  su- 
premacy of  law,  and,  by  the  assertion  of  a 
more  vigorous  nationality,  resume  our  com- 
manding position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  condition  of  our  finances,  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money,  and  the 
burdens  thereby  imposed  on  labor  and  cap- 
ital, show  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  a 
sound  financial  system ;  while  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  States,  and 


the  binding  authority  of  law  over  Pr 
dent,  army,  and  people,  are  subjects  of 
less  vital  importance  in  war  than  in  pea 

Believing  that  the  views  here  expresi 
are  those  of  the  Convention  and  the  peo 
you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomination. 

I  realize  the  weight  of  the  responsibil 
to  be  borne  should  the  people  ratify  y( 
choice. 

Conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  I  < 
only  seek  fervently  the  giiidance  of  i 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  and,  relying 
His  all-powerful  aid,  do  my  best  to 
store  union  and  peace  to  a  suffering  peo{i 
and  to  establish  and  guard  their  libert! 
and  jfights, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  , 

very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant,         ' 

GrEo.  B.  McClellai 

Hon.  Horatio  Setmovr, 

and  others,  Committee. 


REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 


ExECXjnvE  JMansion,  | 

Washington,  July  18,  1864. ) 

To    WHOM   IT   MAY   CONCERN  : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  sla- 
very, and  which  comes  by  and  with  an 
authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now 


at  war  against  the  United  States,  will 
received  and  considered  by  the  Execut 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  w 
be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  other  substc 
tial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  beai 
or  bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe  condi;! 
both  ways. 

Abraham  Lincoln., 


DEMOOEATIO   LOYALTY. 
The  World's  Campaign  Songs,  No.  1. 

l^C,   MY    DARLIITG. 
Air  :    "  O/i  my  Nora  Creina,  Dear," 

Mac,  my  darling,  proud  I  am 

To  hear  tiuit  you've  been  nominated; 
Last  we  met  at  Antietam, 

Where  you  the  rebel  might  abated. 
Ih  the  seren  days'  fight  I  stood 

Beside  you  on  the  hills  and  meadows, 
And  while  our  brave  boys  poured  their  blood, 
We  knew  your  heart  was  throbbing  vnth  us  I 
Oh,  my  captain,  dear  and  true. 

The  coward  tongues  that  would  ignore  yoa 
Are  base  as  false — thank  Heaven  they're  few  I 
Your  soldiera  trust  you  and  adore  you. 


EEPDBLICAN   LOYALTY. 


From  the  Tribune*. 


All  hail  the  flaunting  lie ! 

The  stars  grow  pale  and  dim, 
The  stripes  are  bloody  scars, 

A  lie  the  vaunting  hymn. 
It  shields  a  pirate's  deck. 

It  binds  a  man  in  chains, 


( Continued  from  first  column,  secomt  page.) 

be  mav  crack  his  jolly  jokes, 
;  O'er  bloodv  fields  of  stricken  battle, 
rhile  yet  the  fbliing  life-tide  smoke.^ 
■  From  men  that  die  like  butcliered  cattle; 
;[e,  ere  yet  the  guns  prow  cold, 
1  >  jiimps  and  pers  may  crack  Iiis  stories; 
our  name  is  of  the  graii-ier  mould, 
And  linked  witli  all  our  ijii;^lite»t  glories  I 
Oh,  niv  general,  dear  and  true, 

The'lying  tongues  that  would  defame  you, 
Are  base  as  false— thank  Heaveu  they're  few! 
For  as  our  chosen  chief  we  claim  you. 

hev  sav— these  dogs  of  currish  heart, 
Who  iiever  heard  a  bullet  whistle — 
ou'd  let  the  Union  drift  apart 
Like  down-tlakes  from  a  shaking  thistle;        ' 
hey  say,  oh  captain — but  the  words 
Stick  in  oar  throats— we  can't  adjust  'cm— 
ut  lift  to  Heaven  our  dinted  swords, 
;  Aiid  answer  only  this  :     "  We  trust  him  !  " 
Yes,  oh  friend  of  rights  and  laws, 

Despite  the  sneers  of  fool  or  craven, 
Where  hearts  beat  highest  for  the  cause, 

You  have  your  home,  your  shrine  and  haven! 

nth  patient  toil  and  pitying  breast 
You  sought  your  soldiers' olood  to  treasure, 
Tor  ever  tried'the  cruel  test. 
How  much  we  could  endure  to  measure. 
Tiey  feared  you,  for  they  saw  our  love; 
I  To  win  success  they  would  not  let  you — 
fut  while  the  white  stars  shine  above. 
The  boys  you  led  will  ne'er  forget  you  I 
Yes,  oil  captain  !  loved  and  true, 

Desert  you— we  would  perish  rather; 
Thank  Heaven  the  hearts  are  not  a  iew 
That  call  you  brother,  friend,  and  father  I 

jsx  Division  Second  Army  Corps,  ; 
IN  THE  Field,  September  5.  \ 


( ConTliiurf}  fro7n.  .■trt'on/!  folvmn,  .tccnjul  }}\  gt.^ 

It  \  ijlcua  the  cu])iivo's  neck, 
And  wipes  the  bloouy  stains. 

Tear  down  tlic  flaunting  lie  !  — 

Half-mast  tho  starry  flag  ! 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  hate's  polluted  rag  1 
Destroy  it  ye  who  can  ! 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  waves  ! 
It  bears  a  Pdio\v-man 

To  groan  with  fellow-slaves. 

Furl  the  hoasr(xl  lie  ! 

Till  freedom  lives  again, 
To  rule  once  more  in  truth, 

Among  untrammelled  men. 
Roll  up  the  starry  bheen. 

Conceal  its  bloody  stains  ; 
For  in  its  folds  are  seen 

The  stamp  of  rustling  chains  ! 


olitical  and  Military  Policy  of  the 
"Democratic  Party." 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  having  been 
cently  epitomized  and  promulgated  anew  by  the 
ghest  officer  of  the  government,  it  has  strack  us 
at  its  character  may  be  best  illustrated  by  con- 
ast;  just  as  an  unskilful  architect  is  best  discred- 
jd  by  erecting  a  shapely  edifice  beside  his  mis- 
'oportioned  structure.  After  deciding  to  adopt 
lis  method,  we  were  somewha^  at  a  loss,  from  the 
ct  that  no  statement  of  our  own  would  carry  that 
eight  of  authority  which  could  entitle  it  to  be 
msidered  as  an  exposition  of  Democratic  doctrine 
orthy  to  be  set  in  contrast  with  a  manifesto  from 
le  President  of  the  United  States.  Our  National 
om-ention  has  not  yet  spoken  ;  and  of  the  emi- 
ent  statesmen  of  the  party  some,  like  ex-Presi- 
3nt  Pierce,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  Mr.  Gushing, 
ave  made  no  public  utterances  since  the  outbreak 
f  the  war;  while  others,  like  Governor  SEYMOrR 
nd  our  ablest  members  of  Congress,  have  gone 
ito  these  subjects  with  a  copiousness  of  argument 
nd  a  force  of  just  invective,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
ult  to  extract  a  compendious  statement  of  Demo- 
ratic  policy,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  a  compres- 
ion  which  would  do  injustice  to  their  eloquence, 
r,  on  the  other,  a  profusion  which  would  exceed 
ur  limits.  Besides,  among  the  expounders  of  the 
)emocratic  faith  there  are  some  divergencies  of 


"  To  whom  it  may  Concern." 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
President  Lincoln's  letter  to  the  Niagara  com- 
missioners. It  is  a  public  announcement  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  that  he  has  aban- 
doned, finally,  all  pretence  or  appearance  of 
waging  a  constitutional  war  for  the  restoration  of 
the'tcn-itorial  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  its  fundamental  laws ;  and  an  open 
declaration  that  hereafter  it  shall  be  waged  for  the 
destruction  of  slavery.  His  policy  has  long  tended 
in  this  direction,  but  he  has  concealed  its  real  pur- 
port by  doul)le-faced  acts  and  specious  language. 
He  has  looked  one  way  and  rowed  another.  Nov/ 
he  avows  his  purpose.  Now  he  declares  his  long- 
concealed  policy.  He  has  been  assiduously  pros- 
tituting the  war  for  the  Union  into  a  war  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Now  he  avows  this  prostitu- 
tion, and  glories  in  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  write  his  "To  whom  it 
may  concern  "  letter  without  a  purpose.  He  is  a 
butibon,  but  he  is  no  fool.  His  purj^ose  was  a  per- 
sonal one.  It  was  to  recover  the  radical  vote  ami 
support  in  time  lor  the  next  November  election. 
The  radicals  have  distrusted  him.  The  most  hon- 
est and  sincere  anti-slavery  men  among  them  have 
long  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  moral 
integrity,  and  therefore  no  confidence  in  his  avow- 
als of  anti-slavery  sentiments.     They  have  there 


C  Continued  fi-om  first  column,  third  page. J 

opinion  not  quite  consistent  with  that  harmony 
of  impression  which  would  best  contribute  to  con- 
certed action. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  has  seemed  to 
us  that  a  succinct  and  satisfactoiy  statement  of  the 
Democratic  policy  could  be  more  easily  selected 
from  the  wi-itings  of  General  McClellan  than 
from  any  other  source  not  requiring  abridgment 
to  bring  it  within  a  moderate  compass,  or  a  bal- 
ancing of  different  authorities  to  render  it  accepta- 
ble to  the  whole  party.  A  noted  French  critic  of 
the  last  century  propounded  a  theory  of  beauty, 
which,  whatever  its  merits,  ^vill  serve  us  a  good 
turn  for  illustration.  This  critic,  who  was  Secre- 
tary to  the  Academy,  held  that  beauty  consisted  in 
the  mean  or  average  of  all  things  of  the  same 
kind.  A  beautiful  human  face,  for  example,  was 
a  face  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  neither  too 
smooth  in  its  outline  nor  too  sharjD,  neither  too 
fixed  nor  too  mobile  ;  a  face,  in  short,  which  bore 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  all  other  human  faces  than 
they  bear  to  each  other,  as  if  nature,  in  fashioning 
the  others,  had  shot  all  around  the  mark,  and  in 
this  alone  had  exactly  hit  it.  This  theory  of 
beauty  is  like  what  we  call  common  sense,  the 
rarest  and  the  most  readily  appreciated  of  all  men- 
tal endowments.  He  who  possesses  it  will  always 
find  his  opinion  agreeing  more  nearly  with  that  of 
every  man  in  the  company,  than  the  other  opin- 
ions do  with  one  another.  So  it  has  struck  us 
that  a  collection  of  the  purely  political  passages  in 
General  McClellan's  orders,  etc.,  would  form  an 
exposition  of  the  Democratic  policy  which  hits  it 
so  exactly  in  the  middle  as  to  show  to  the  party 
the  mark  at  which  all  other  expounders  have 
been  aiming  ;  some  with  nearly  equal  skill,  some 
with  less. 

This  eminent  citizen  and  soldier  having  been 
selected  by  the  Administration  for  the  peculiar  ob- 
ject of  its  hostility  and  venom,  as  signalized  by 
more  than  two  years  of  persistent  persecution, 
the  Democratic  party  naturally  recognizes  merit 
deemed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  so  dangerous  to  his  pre- 
tensions. Besides,  the  relations  which  General 
McClellan  has,  by  his  profession,  held  to  the  war, 
and  his  fidelity  to  Democratic  principles,  have 
placed  him  in  a  stand-point  favorable  for  judging 
of  the  conjoint  bearing  of  political  and  military 
considerations,  neither  of  which  can  be  omitted  in 
a  just  estimate  of  public  affairs  when  the  country 
is  engaged  in  a  great  war.  Touching  upon 
these  subjects  only  in  the  way  of  statement, 
without  argumentative  expansion,  the  soldier-like 
directness  of  General  McClellan's  stvle  secures  the 
brevity  we  were  in  quest  of  when  the  idea  of  this 
selection  occurred  to  us.  We  begin  with  the  ear- 
liest of  General  McClellan's  manifestoes,  to  show 
that  neither  complaisance  towards  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  beginning,  nor  a  sense  of  its  subsequent 
injustice  has  had  the  slightest  influence  on  his 
opinions,  which  are  the  evident  fruit  of  a  clear 
head,  a  magnanimous  spirit,  and  great  rectitude 
of  understanding.  The  following  is  from  his  Ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  when  he 
crossed  into  their  State,  in  the  spring  of  1861  :  — 

The  general  government  has  heretofore  carefully  ab- 
etained  from  sending  troops  across  tlie  Ohio,  or  even 
from  posting  them  along  Hs  banks,  altliough  frequently 
urged  by  many  of  your  prominent  citizp^ns  to  do  so.  It 
determined  to  await  the  result  of  the  State  election,  de- 
sirous tluit  no  one  might  be  able  to  say  that  the  slightest 
effort  had  been  made  from  this  side  to  influence  the  free 
expression  of  your  opinions,  although  the  many  agencies 
brought  to  bear  upon  you  by  the  rebels  were  well  known. 


( Continued  from  second  column,  third  page.) 
fore  deserted  the  Republican  party,  nominatec' 
candidate,  and  laid  down  a  platform  of  their  o^ ' 
They  threatened  to  divide  the  Republican  v( 
and  so  insure  the  success  of  the  Democratic  car 
date.     Mr.  Lincoln  hoped  to  recover  their  cor 
dence  and  their  support  in  the  coming  election 
an  avowal  which  would  satisfy  the  most  exactii 
Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  seized  the  very  first  oc 
sion,  a  fitting  one  for  his  purpose,  the  first  o\ 
tures  of  peace  by  men  high  in  the  confidence 
employ  of  the  Confederate  government,  and 
clared  that  "the  abandonment  of  slaveiy"  m^ 
be  the  condition  sine  qua  nan  of  any  peace  propc' 
tions  from  the  political  and  military  chiefs  of  1 
rebellion.     He  repudiates  every  public,  declarati  1 
which  he   has  hitherto  made  regarding  the  p- 
poses  of  the  war  and  the  means  of  its  conclusic 
openly  and  with  an  utter  moral  shamelessne! 
He  was  pledged  to  other  plans  and  other  princip  , 
by  every  official  oath,  private  avowal,  and  pub  [ 
declaration  which  could  be  framed  to  constrain  t 
conscience  or  determine  the  acts  of  a  man,  a  p; 
tisan,  or  a  magistrate.     He  has  broken  his  oat 
and  repudiated  these  avowals  with  never  so  mu 
as  a  regretful  or  explanatory  or  condoling  allusic 

The  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  whi 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  passed  this  resolution  : 

Besolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rig? 
of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  accor 
ing  to  its  own  jndgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  tb 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  enduran 
of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we  denounce  the  la- 
less  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State 
territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  tl 
gravest  of  crimes. 

In  his  Niagara  letter,  Mr.  Lincoln  declares  tb, 
the  control  over  the  domestic  institutions  of  til 
States,  confirmed  to  them  in  our  Constitution  ani 
in  the  Confederate  Constitution  not  less  explicitli] 
shall  be  assumed  by  "  an  authority  that  can  contr(, 
the  armies  now  at  war  against  the  United  States,! 
and  transferred  to  him  who  now  controls  the  ai' 
mies  and  navies  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
other^vise  he  will  not  listen  to  overtures  of  peace. 

In  his  inaugural.  President  Lincoln  quoted  froul 
one  of  his  own  speeches,  and  reiterated  this  decla 
ration :  — 

I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfep 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  i 
exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  am 
I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  now  reiterate  thest 
sentiments,  and  in  doing  so  I  only  press  upon  the  pub 
lie  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  thi 
ease  is  susceptible  that  the  property,  peace,  and  securitj 
of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered  by  the 
now  incoming  administration. 

Mr.  Lincoln  now  justifies  the  rebels  in  disbelie?*: 
ing  these  solemn  asseverations,  by  proving  thai 
they  were  false.  He  now  does  what  he  then  de- 
clared he  had  no  lawful  right  to  do,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  reelection,  confesses  the  inclin£\,tion  which 
he  then  disavowed. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  at  the  extra 
session  in  the  summe'r  of  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  can- 
did men  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  the  goTcm- 
ment  toward  the  Southern  States  after  the  rebellion 
shall  have  been  suppressed,  the  executive  deems  it 
proper  to  say  it  wUl  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be 
guided  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  that  he 
probably  will  have  no  different  understanding  of  tbo 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  rela^ 
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\i  have  now  shown  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 

aices.  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Western 

\  crinia  are  true  and  loyal  to  that  beneticent  govern- 

n  It  under  which  we  and  our  forefathers  have  lived  so 

1  r     A-^  soon  as  tiie  result  of  the  election  was  known, 

t  Vr  liters  commenced  their  work  of  destruction.   Tiie 

■ral  government  cannot  close  its  ear  to  the  demand 

_  have  made  for  assistance.    /  have  ordered  troops  to 

M  the  river.  Then  come  us  your  friends  and  brothers  .- 

enemies  only  to  armed  rebels  who  are  preying  upon 

Your  homes,  your  families,  and  your  property  are 

"under  our  protection.      All  your  rights  shall  be  re- 

•.ously  respected,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 

'  by  the  traitors  to  induce  you  to  believe  our  advent 

ia»(7  you  will  be  signalized  by  an  interference  loith 

■r  slaves.      Understand  one  thing  clearly :  not  ottlij 

I  ice  abstain  from  all  such  interference,  but  we  will, 

the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand,  crush  any  attempt  at 

urrection  on  their  part. 

[t  is  proper  to  state  that  the  italics  in  this  and 
5  following  extracts  arc  a  liberty  which  wc  have 
l:en  with  the  original.  We  desire,  by  this  means, 
fix  attention  on  the  idea,  so  often  insisted  upon 

General  McClellan,  that  the  war  should  be  so 
iducted  as  to  foster  whatever  of  loyal  sentiment 
nained  in  the  South,  and  to  interpose  no  need- 
's obstacles  to  the  resumption  of  fraternal  rcla- 
ns  at  its  close.  It  stands  to  common  sense  that 
b  Union,  even  if  it  could  be  restored,  would  be 
jrthless  on  any  other  basis  than  kindly  relations 
d  mutual  good-will.     We  do  not  want  subjugat- 

anoL  sullen  pro^-inces,  lying  in  wait  to  rise  in  a 
w  revolt  at  the  first  outbreak  of  a  foreign  war. 
hen  General  McClellan  was  invested  with  the 
ief  command,  it  became  his  duty  to  prepare  in- 
uctions  for  the  commanders  of  departments, 
he  political  passages  in  these  exhibit  the  steadi- 
fss  of  purpose  with  which  he  carried  out  his  ideas. 
To  General  HaUeck  : 

In  regard  to  the  political  conduct  of  affairs  you  will 
ease  labor  to  impress  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Mis- 
uri  and  the  adjacent  States,  that  toe  are  fighting  solely 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  iJower  of 
r  national  government,  and  to  restore  to  thenation  the 
zssings  of  peace  and  good  order. 

I  To  General  Buell : 

lAnd  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  shall  hold  all 
iie  State  of  Kentucky;  not  only  that,  hut  that  the  ma- 
vrity  of  its  inhabitants  shall  be  warmly  in  favor  of  our 
uce  it  being  that  which  best  subserves  their  interests. 
I  is  possible  that  the  conduct  of  our  political  aHairs  in 
entuckv  is  more  important  than  that  of  our  military 
aerations.  I  certainly  cannot  overestimate  the  im- 
jrtance  of  the  former.  You  will  please  constantly  bear 
imind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are  hghting  — 
lat  i>sue  is  tlie  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  res- 
)ration  of  the  authority  of  the  general  government 
ver  all  portions  of  our  territory.  We  shall  most  reaihly 
impress  this  rebellion,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 
wernrnent  by  religiously  respecting  the  ccynsittuttonal 
iahts  of  all.  I  know  that  I  express  the  leehngs  and 
pinions  of  the  President  when  i  say  that  ^ve  are  hght- 
ag  only  to  preserve  the  integrity  of-the  Lnion  and  the 
ioTi^titutional  authority  of  the  general  government. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  may  rely  upon  it  that 
'heir  domestic  iustttatio77S  icill  in  no  manner  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  that  they  will  receive  at  our  hands  ei-ery 
constitutional  protection.  I  have  only  to  repeat  tliat 
you  will,  in  all  respects,  carefully  regard  the  loca  in- 
stitutions of  the  region  in  which  you  command,  allow- 
xx"  nothinf'  but  the  dictates  of  military  necessity  to 
:ause  y  ju  to  depart  from  the  spirit  of  these  instructions. 

To  General  Buell  again  : 

In  re'-ard  to  political  matters,  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  fi-luiug  only  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
and  to  uphold  the  geueral  government;  as  far  as  mil- 
itary necessity  will  permit,  rekgionsly  respect  the  con- 
Stional  rights  of  all.  Preserve  the  strictest  disci- 
ipline  among  the  troops,  and  while  employing  the  utmost 
energy  in  military  movements,  be  careful  so  to  treat  the 
nnahied  inhabitants  as  to  contract  not  widen  the 
breach  existing  between  us  and  the  rebels.  I  mean  by 
S,  Uiat  it  i/the  desire  of  the  goYermnent  to  avoid 
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tively  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  pfople,  under 
the  Constitution,  than  that  expressed  in  the  inaugural 
address.  He  desu-es  to  preserve  the  government  that  it 
may  be  administered  for  all,  as  it  was  administered  by 
the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  everywhere  have 
the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  government,  and  the 
government  has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It 
is  not  perceived  that,  in  giving  it,  there  is  any  coercion, 
any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in  any  just  sense  of 
those  terms. 

Now,  avowing  that  the  abandonment  of  slavery 
shall  precede  the  acceptance  of  overtures  of  peace, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  message  can  be  interpreted  only  as 
the  confession  that  he  is  doing  what  "  loyal  citi- 
zens "  have  a  right  to  protest  against  his  doing, 
and  what  he  violates  the  Constitution  and  thclawa 
of  the  United  States  in  doing. 

In  August,  1862,  ISIr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  Mr. 
Greeley :  — 

My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not 
either  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  1  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  if  I 
could  save  it  bv  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  oth- 
ers alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  1  do  about  sla- 
very and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps 
to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  be- 
cause I  do  dot  believe  it  would  hc\p  to  save  the  Union. 
I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  that  what  I  am 
doing  hurts  the  cause;  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  1 
believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  last  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  declares 
two  objects  of  the  war,  without  which  it  shall  not 
cease,  "  the  integrity  of  the  wliole  Union,  and  the 
abandonment  of  slavery."  He  does  not  Ijase  the 
latter  upon  the  former,  *as  eftcct  upon  cause.  Each 
is  the  coequal  and  coi'Jrdinate  of  the  other.^  His 
paramount  object  is  not  now  to  "  save  the  Union, 
and  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery."  He  avows 
openly  that  slavery  must  be  destroyed  as  well  as 
the  Union  saved.  '  The  salvation  of  the  Union  is 
not  even  professed  to  be  the  exclusive  and  para- 
mount object. 

In  his  preliminary  "  Proclamation  of  Frecdomj" 
issued  September,  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  — 
I  That  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  consti- 
tutional relation  between  the  United  S'atcs  and  each  of 
the  States  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  States  that 
relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  now  avows  that  hereafter  the  war 
shall  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically 
compelling  "  the  abandonment  of  slavery,"  even 
after  the  "inteorrity  of  the  Union  may  be  restored, 
for  even  the  Chicago  platform  declared  that  in  a 
"  constitutional  relation,"  freedom  was  national 
and  slavery  sectional,  and  even  i\Ir.  Lincoln  will 
not  pretend  that  to  compel  "  the  abandonment  of 
slavery  "  is  to  "restore  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States 
and  the  people  thereof." 

On  December  12,  1862,  ISIr.  Lincoln  ^\Tore  to 
the  Hon.  Fernando  Wood :  — 

Understanding  the  phrase  in  the  paragraph  above 
quoted,  "the  Southern  States  would  send  representa- 
tives to  the  next  Congress,"  to  be  substantially  the 
same  as  that  "  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would 
cease  resistance,  and  would  reiuau;4urate,  submit  to, 
and  maintain  the  national  autliority  within  the  limits 
of  such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
States,"  — I  say  that  in  such  case  the  war  should  cease 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  and  that,  if  within 
a  reasonable  time  "  a  fuU  and  general  amnesty  "were 
necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld. 

At  the  very  first  overture  of  peace  from  any  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  now  so 
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annecessary  irritation  by  causeless  arrests  and  persecu- 
tion of  individuals.  Wiicre  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve tbat  persons  arc  actually  giving  aid,  comfort,  or 
information  to  the  enemy,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
arrest  them;  but  1  have  always  found  it  is  the  tendency 
of  subordinates  to  make  vtxarious  arrests  on  mere  sus- 
picion. You  will  find  it  well  to  direct  tliat  no  arrests 
shall  be  made  except  by  your  order,  or  that  of  your 
generals,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  always  holding 
the  party  making  the  airest  responsible  for  the  propriety 
of  his  course.  It  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  make 
it  apparent  to  all  that  their  property ,  their  comfort,  and 
their  ptrsonal  safety,  tcill  be  best  jireserved  by'adliering 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

It  is  apparent  in  the  persistent  earnestness  of 
these  inculcations,  that  the  ideas  with  which  Gen- 
eral McCk'llan  had  entered  on  his  brilliant  cam- 
paign in  Western  Virginia,  were  deeply  rooted 
convictions.  It  is  also  apparent  from  intimations 
in  these  extracts,  that  he  had  (or  thought  that  he 
had)  the  concun-ence  and  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. When  he  had  discovered  that  the  constitu- 
tionalism with  which  JMr.  Lincoln  had  professed 
to  begin  his  administration  was  like  the  morning 
cloud  or  the  early  dew,  he  sent  to  him  the  urgent 
representations  contained  in  the  well-known  letter 
from  Han-ison's  Landing.     We  insert  an  extract : 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  war;  as 
such  it  should  be  regarded;  and  it  should  be  conducted 
upon  the  highest  principles  known  to  Ciiristian  civiliza- 
tion. It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation 
ofthejieople  of  any  State  in  any  event.  It  should  not  be 
at  all  a  war  upon  populations,  but  against  armed  forces 
and  political  organizations.  Neither  confiscation  of 
property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territorial  or- 
ganisation of  States  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery, 
should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  In  prosecuting 
the  urn;  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons 
should  be  strictly  protected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity 
of  military  operations.  All  private  property  taken  for 
military  use  sliould  be  paid  or  receipted  lor ;  pillage  and 
waste  should  be  treated  as  liigh  crimes;  all  unnecessary 
trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive  demeanor 
by  the  military  towards  citizens  promptly  rebuked. 
Military  arrests  shoidd  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places 
where  active  hostilities  exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by 
enactments  conslittitionoUy  made,  should  be  neither  de- 
manded nor  received.  IMiIitarv  government  should  be 
confined  to  tlie  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
protection  of  political  rights.  Military  j)oiver  should  not 
he  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  servitude, 
either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the 
master,  except  for  suppressing  disorder,  as  in  other 
cases.  Slaves  contraband  under  the  act  of  Congress 
seeking  military  protection,  sliould  receive  it.  The  right 
of  the  government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its 
own  service  claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  asserted, 
and  the  right  of  tlie  owner  to  compensation  therefor 
aoould  be  recognized. 

We  will  bring  these  extracts  to  a  conclusion  by 
inserting  passages  from  recent  popular  addresses 
on  occasions  which  permitted  only  incidental  allu- 
eions  to  poUtics. 

From  the  West  Point  oration  :  — 

It  [the  Constitution]  was  accepted  as  giving  us  a  form 
of  government  under  which  the  nation  might  live  hap- 
pily and  prosper,  so  long  as  the  people  should  continue 
to  be  intiuenced  by  the  same  sentiments  which  actu- 
ated tho?e  who  formed  it;  and  wliicli  would  not  be 
liable  to  destruction  fi-om  internal  causes,  so  long  as 
the  people  preserved  tlie  recollection  of  the  miseries 
and  calamities  wliicli  led  to  its  adoption.  Under  this 
beneficial  Constitution  the  progress  of  the  nation  was 
unsurpassed  in  l)istory.  Tlie  rights  and  liberties  of  its 
citizens  were  i^ccured  at  home  and  abroad ;  vast  territo- 
ries were  rescued  from  the  control  of  the  savage  and 
wild  beasts,  and  added  to  the  domain  of  tlie  Union  and 
civilization.  The  arts,  tlie  sciences,  and  commerce 
grew  apace;  our  flag  floated  upon  every  sea,  and  we 
took  our  place  among  the  great  nations- of  the  earth. 
But  under  this  smootli  surface  of  prosperity  upon  which 
we  glided  swiftly,  with  all  the  sails  set  before  the  com- 
mon breeze,  dangerous  reefs  were  hidden,  which  now 
and  then  caused  ripples  upon  the  surface,  and  made 
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far  from  being  inclined  to  a  full  and  general  a:) 
nesty  that  he  imposes  a  new  and  impossible  cc 
dition  of  peace.    An  impossible  condition,  we  se 
not  merely  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  with 
our  armies  to  compel  the  abandonment  of  slavei 
but  because  it  is  much  worse  than  impossible  i 
those  who  "  control  tlie  armies  now  at  war  "  wi 
us  to  assume  to  themselves  and  then  transfer 
Mr.  Lincoln  the  control  of  a  subject  over  whi. 
neither  of  them  has  the  least  authority  either 
the  federal  or  rebel  constitutions.     Instead  of  th 
professed  approval  of  an  amnesty,  he  now  spur, 
the  very  first  lispings  of  peace. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Lincol 
seized  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Repub! 
can  Convention  at  Springfield  to  declare  himsel 
still  more  emphatically  than  ever,  as  waging  tl 
w^ar  exclusively  to  save  the  Union.  He  had  bet 
charged  with  waging  it  for  abolition  purposes,  ar 
his  reply  was  :  — 

You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  i 
them  seem  willing  to  fight  for  you.  But  no  mattei 
fight  you  then  exclusively  to  save  the  Union.  I  issue 
the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  tt 
Union.  "Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resis 
ance  to  the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  figk 
ing,  it  icill  be  an  apt  time  then  for  you  to  declan 
mill  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 

President  Lincoln  has  now  justified  the  declarsr 
tion  that  the  Northern  people  will  not  fight  to  fre 
negroes.  He  makes  abolition  the  yoke-fellow  . 
Union,  and  does  urge  the  continuance  of  fightim 
for  other  purposes  than  the  only  one  which  i 
lawftil  or  attainable.  He  thus  falsifies  ever; 
pledge,  disregards  eveiy  declaration,  and  violate 
his  oflicial  oath. 

Collate  this  "  To  whom  it  may  concern"  lettei 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  past  declarations  and  avow\als: 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  restrain  within  decorotui 
language  the  sense  of  moral  indignation  whicl 
arises  in  contemplating  its  unblushing  and  shame- 
less  perjuiy.     Lighter  terms  do  not  fit.     His  firsl 
official  act  was  an  oath,  a  solemn  oath,  calculated! 
to  bind  the  conscience  of  an  honorable  man  and 
restrain  the  acts  of  a  dishonorable  one.     IMany 
times  has  Mr.  Lincoln  violated  his  oath.     Let  the 
political  causists  defend  him.     Now  he  violates  hisi 
oath  openly  and  publishes  his  shame.     His  own' 
words  in  past  time,  denying  to  himself  any  such 
purpose  as  he  is  now  accomplishing,  are  afl  that ' 
is   necessary   to   convict  him  of  perjurv.     Othen 
commentary  is  needless.     Political  opponents  can  ' 
afford  to  be  dumb.     Out  of  his  ovn\  mouth  is  the  , 
President  condemned.     He  has  aaain  and  again 
disclaimed  that  theolyectof  the  Avar  was  abolition; 
he  has  again  and  again  characterized  such  a  pros-  j 
titution  of  the  war  for  the  Union  as  lav.dess  and  •; 
wicked  ;  he  has  accepted  the  pledges  of  his  party,  ] 
whose  platform  disavowed  any  such  purpose  in  its  j 
creed  or  hopes  as  abolition  by' the  Federal  Govern-  | 
ment ;  to  his  party,  to  the  public,  to  Congress,  he  \ 
has  reiterated  these  disavowals,  to  foreign  nations,  \ 
by  the  pen  of  his   Secretary  of  State,  he  has  de-  : 
clared  the  same  thing,  branded  such  a  puqiose  as 
unconstitutional,  and  declared  its  impossibility  of 
accomplishment,  even  if  united  in   by  Congress,   ' 
the  people,  and  the  executive,  for  the  reason  that 
judicial  authority  would  be  interposed  to  prevent  it. 
Said  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  well-known  Dayton 
letter  :  — 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  this  incontestable 
statement  [that  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  condi- 
tion of  every  human  bein*r  uj  •Miem  would  remain  the 


(Continued  from  first  column,  sixth  page.) 
ious  the  most  careful  of  pilots.  Elated  by  success, 
ship  swept  on, -the  crew  hot  heeding  the  warn- 
s  thev  received,  forgetful  of  the  dangers  escaped  at 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  blind  to  the  hideous 
jlstroin  whicli  gaped  to  receive  them.  _ 

be  same  elements  of  discord,  sectional  prejudices, 
•rests,  and  institutions  vvliich  had  rendered  the 
nation  of  the  Constitution  so  difficult,  threatened 
re  tiian  once  to  destroy  it.  Rut  for  a  long  time  the 
Son  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  series  ot  politi- 
leaders,  who  to  the  higliest  abilities  united  the 
le  spirit  of  conciliation  which  animated  the  founders 
tliis  republic,  and  iiuis  for  many  years  the  threat- 
id  evils  were  averted.  Time,  and  the  long  coutinu- 
e  of  good  fortune,  obliterated  tlie  recollection  oi  the 
unities  uf  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
.utioii.  Theyforgat  that  conciliation,  common  inter- 
:  and  vmtual  charity,  had  been  the  foundation,  and 
k  he  ihe  support,  of  our  government  and  all  the  rcla- 
IS  of  life.  At  length  men  appeared  with  abuse,  sec- 
lal  and  personal  preiudtces,  and  interests  outweigh- 
all  considerntioiis  of  the  general  good.  Extremists 
cue  section  furnished  the  occasion,  eagerly  seized  as 
^)retext  bv  cqu.illv  extreme  men  in  the  otlier,  lor 
indoning  tlie  pacific  remedies  atforded  by  the  Consti- 
iou.  Stripped  of  all  sophistry  and  side  issues,  the 
iect  cause  of  ttie  war,  as  it  presented  itselt  to  the 
aest  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  North,  was  simply 

.'ertain  States,  or  rather  a  portion  of  the  ir.»-Hbitauts 
certain  States,  feared,  or  professed  to  fea:  :hat  in- 
•y  would  result  to  tlieir  rigiits  and  propert j  irom  the 
vation  of  a  particular  party  to  power.  Altnough  the 
nstitution  and  tlie  actual  condition  ot  the  govern- 
'ut  provided  them  with  a  peaceable  and  sure  protec- 
n  against  the  apprehended  evil,  they  prepared  to 
;k  security  in  the  destruction  of  the  government 
lich  could  protect  them,  and  in  the  use  of  force 
ainst  National  troops  holding  a  National  fortress. 
.  efface  the  insult  ollcred  to  our  flag,  to  save  ourselves 
)m  the  fite  of  the  divided  Republics  of  Italy  and 
uth  America;  to  preserve  our  government  from  de- 
■uction;  to  enforce  its  just  power  and  laws;  to  mam- 
in  our  very  existence  as  a  nation,  —  these  were  the 
uses  which  impelled  us  to  draw  the  sword.    Eebellwn 


<ainst  despotK  poicer,  which  refuses  redress  of  wrongs. 
ich  arebellion  cannot  be  justified  upon  ethical  grounds, 
id  the  only  alternative  for  our  choice  are  its  suppres- 
on  or  the  destruction  of  our  nationality. 

From  the  Lake  George  speech  :  — 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  never  consent  willingly 
)  be  citizens  of  a  divided  and  degraded  nation;  but 
lat  you  w-ill  so  support  the  action  of  your  fellow-coun- 
•ymen  in  the  neid,  that  we  shall  be  victorious,  and 
gain  have  peace  and  a  re-united  country ;  when  the 
earts  of  the  ^urth  and  the  South  shall  again  beat  in 
nison,  as  ihet/  did  in  the  good  old  times  of  the  Revolu- 
MV  ;  when  our  Union  and  Constitution  shall  be  as  firm 
s  the  mountains  which  encircle  this  lovely  lake,  and 
he  future  of  the  Republic  sliall  be  as  serene  and  pure 
s  the  waters  of  Horican  when  no  breeze  ripples  its 
urface. 

We  find  that  we  have  onlv  space  to  add  that  if 
here  has  been  made,  during  this  war,  any  exposi- 
ion  of  Democratic  doctrine  more  consistent  with 
tseif,  more  statesmanlike  in  conception,  or  more 
ikely  to  command  the  universal  assent  of  conser- 
rative  men,  than  this  which  we  have  now  laid  be- 
fore oa:  readers,  it  has  not  been  our  good  fortune 
to  meet  it. 


( Contimied  from  second  column,  sixtt^age.) 
same,  the  rebellion  succeeding  or  failing]  the  further 
fact  that  the  new  President,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
through  whose  suffrage  he  has  come  into  the  adminis- 
tration, has  alwavs  repudiated  all  design ><  whatever  and 
wherever  imputed  to  him  and  tliem  of  disturbing  the  ^ 
svstera  of  slavery  as  it  is  existing  under  tlie  Constitii- 
tion  and  the  laws.  Tlie  case,  however,  would  not  be 
fully  presented  if  I  were  to  omit  to  say  tliat  any  such 
effort  on  his  part  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  all  ms 
actions  in  that  direction  would  be  prevented  by  the  ju- 
dicial authority,  even  though  they  were  assented  to  Dy 
Congress  and  the  people. 

Could  languaG:e  be  more  explicit?  Yet  com- 
pare this  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  Niagara  letter.  He 
does  thus  interfere  with  slavery,  lie  persists  in 
keeping  thhty  millions  of  people  at  w^-^r  rather 
than  listen  to  an  overture  of  peace  m  Avhich  the 
abandonment  of  slavery  is  not  the  key-note,  and 
yet  has  thus  publicly  and  officially  avowed,  over 
and  over  again,  his  repudiation  of  purposes  now  dis- 
closed, and  the  lawless  character  of  acts  now  boldly 
done.  . 

The  coup  d'e'lat  does  not  show  a  more  shocking 
political  immorality.  Other  Presidents  have  been 
inconsistent,  coutradictory,  and  illogical.  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  the  first  President  who  has  dared  to  do 
that  which,  when  cliarged  upon  him,  he  had  before 
repudiated,  branded  as  lawless,  as  a  perjury,  and 
as  a  crime.  Louis  Napoleon  shed  some  blood  to 
get  power,  violated  'some  oath;,  broke  some 
pledges.  But  he  broke  not  half  so  many  as  Abra- 
ham'^Lincoln  has  confessedly  broken,  and  where 
the  present  Emperor  shed  rills  of  blood  the  pres- 
ent President  will  pour  rivers,  if  thirty  miUions  of 
people  are  to  be  kept  waging  the  bloodiest  and 
most  gi<,-antic  of  the  world's  civil  wars  until  the 
South  surrenders  its  property,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  local  self-government. 

The  Baltimore  Convention,  which  renommated 
Mr.  Lincoln,  resolved, — 

That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  reb- 
els, or  to  offer  anv  terms  of  peace  except  such  as  may 
be  based  upon  r.n  unconditional  surrender  of  their  hos- 
tilitv,  ar.d  a  return  to  their  first  alleoiance  to  the  Con- 
«titution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  we 
call  upon  the  government  to  maintain  their  position 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor 
to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  m  lull  re- 
liance UDon  tlie  seil'-sacrificint?  patriotism,  the  heroic 
valor,  and  the  undying  devotion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  their  country  and  its  free  institutions. 

Even  the  Convention  "  of  office-holders  and  con- 
tractors," as  they  were  dubbed  by  one  of  his  own 
organs ;  even  the"  men  of  corruption  and  of  shoddy 
Avho  renominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  made  but  one  con- 
dition to  peace  —  "  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
hostility,"  which  can  only  mean  the  restoration  of 
the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  Union.  To  this 
single  condition  JNIr.  Lincoln  subjoins  "  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery."  And  the  Times,  his  owti 
organ,  confesses  that  the  people  will  not  sustain 
hiin  in  demanding  that  ultimatum.  Indeed,  they 
will  not.  What  right  has  the  President  to  plant 
1  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  paths  of  peace? 


WATCHWORDS   FOR   PATRIOTS 

MOT.O.S  roB  ^J^^^^^^^,^^.^r..  .bom  o..^^ 

good  order  -Z«.«mc«;on.  to  ea««mi  i3a&c/t,  iV^o«mferil   ISm"         "^         ' 
lou  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise 'issue  for  wIiiA  w„  . 
fightmg;  that  issue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  She  re"to  atil  of  tl 
authority  of  the  general  government  over  all  portionrof  our  tSr^I  JW J 
tions  to  General  JSuell,  JYovember  7,  1S61.  ^^^  mimoiy.  —  jnstn 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  t 

hr.?^  ''^'^■^'^^  '^  i*""  ^'""^^  ^^^  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen  tl 
"5:;itf86L'"^^^   ^^  ^^'   ^'^  rebels.  ^i.....e......   .. '^l^.f^! 

.vrl^""^^  ''^'^^^''  ^^""  •  *^^*  ^i  '^  ^^^  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  yexatio* 

sfv  ,^,^iJ^,^^V^«P^^!5>"— /^^^^^f  on.  to  General  Buell,  I^ovemTf^MT 

B^l^X^^^T^^"^  '^'""  "'  ^'^  negro.^i..s..c....,^  ^.... 

,^.Jl^  ""'^^.fi^  ^^!^'  ^^^19°'  t^e  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  m 
that  I  have  wilhngly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  sino^e  obiect  of  doin 
^Th7ro,T.'?""''^T.^ff .'"  ^'<^retary  Cameron,  October^ntl  " 

The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cot 
m  time,  treasure,  or  blood.  —Harrison's  Bar  Letter  ^ 

JSTeither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons  territorial  oi 
ganization  of  States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  crteSe  1  for^ 
moment.  -  Letter  to  President  Lincoln,  July  7, 1862  contemplated  tor 

«t,.;  Jl  P'^^'f^^^"/  thj  w^r,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  b^ 
"Sli:^^:^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^-^^^  ^'-^^-^  oper.tionl-Lette:tl 

exi^'^I  oathf  .'or^^  """'  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostilitie, 
exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  b( 
neither  demanded  nor  received.- Ze^^.r  to  the  President,  Luhj  7,  1862 

It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  anv  State  in 

Wo!''"|-  rV'^i'"^^  "''  ^'  ^'  '^^  ^  ^^^^-  -P«^^  populations,  but  agabst  armed 
forces  and  political  organizations.  -  Harrison's  Bar  Letter  ^ 

.vmi  T  •'  T^  '^'^^'''^i'^  ^^'^  *^  ^"^'""'^  ^^  ^i^h  the  command  even  of  my  own 
armj^  I  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  batt  e^Xs" 
jpatch  to  General  Halleclc,  August  30,  1862.  ^* 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  direction  should  be  left  to 
proftssional  soldiers.-  Geyieral  McClellanh  Report. 

.Kon/  P'""'"^"-  ^^^^  P^^^itical  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  bring 
about  a  permanen  restoration  of  the  Union  _  a  re-union  by  which  the  lio-htsof 
both  sections  shall  be  preserved,  and  by  which  both  parties  shall  ,)reserve  tl^ir  self- 
respect,  while  they  respect  each  other.-  General  A ClellarCs  Report 

IS  l^:!::^^^''  '^'^^  ''^  ^^*^^^^^*  ^^^^-^^ ''  ^^^^  ^^-^  undergone.-  ^.., 

merted'Tr!"  "".  t!-?'!  ""'  i^l''  '''''^  ^"^  '"'!"  ""  '^""-^^'  P^^^^^^^^  partisanship  should  be 

whoi  .on.;...  1^  ^Tlr'^^'i'T'^'^'  ^^'^^^^^^  ^^^"k«  «"1^  «f  the  good  of  the 
whole  country.—  General  McClellarU    West  Roi?it  Oration 

mi]tJ.Tnfrl-^'?^'%  ^^"^  constitutional  and  ^conservative,  and  pervaded  by  the 
ovaln?^  ,  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all  truly 
St^!  '       n    1    '^^X'""?'^''  ^^^  ^'^^^^  "^^^'^^  ^"^^  all  foreign  nations,  and  it 


,    .t    13    I>ark    Row,    ^ew    Yorlc,    ar^d   at    all    IDerxxocratio    Is-ewspap«> 
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iEECH  OF  JUDGE   GEO.  F.  COMSTOCK 


PELIVEKED   AT   TTTE 


BROOKLYN    ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC. 


.'FLLDW-CiTiZENS  :  —  I   do   not    lore   the 
)ors  of  political  discussion.     But  the  crisis  of 
bation   has  been  reached  in  which  no  man 
I  be  neutral.     The  differences  between  po- 
cal  parties  are  so  broad  and  so  fundamental, 
at  there  is  no  middle  ground  on  which  hesita- 
[1  or  doubt  can  linger.      Believing  that  1 
,ve  no  rioht  to  be  silent,  I  propose  now  to 
dress  you  upon  the  situation  of  the  country, 
,d  the  duties  of  the  hour. 
And  first,  let  me  express  my  cordial  sym- 
mthy  in  the  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  approval 
hich  has  universally  greeted  the  name  ot  the 
buthful  patriot,  soldier,  and  statesmaAi  selected 
bear  our  standard  in  the  great  civil  contest 
nich  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  republic.     In 
eor^e  B.  McClellan  we  find  the  noblest  combi- 
ation  of  the  qualities  demanded  by  the  alarm- 
ifT  crisis  in  which  the  country  is  placed.     As 
Soldier,  I  consider   him   immeasurably  first 
monT  those  who  have  led  our  armies  in  this 
nhappy  and  deplorable   civil  war.     I  would 
lot  tarnish  a  single  one  of  the  laurels  earned 
)y  other  commanders  in   the  field.     But  the 
iblest  of  them  must  yield  to  him  in  genuis  for 
lupreme  command  in  military  combinafions,  m 
he  comprehensive  survey  of  great  campaigns, 
md,  above  all,  in  the  qualities  which  endear 
liim  to.  armies,  and  inspire  in  them  courage,  en- 
ergy, and  hope.  _    , 

h\  therefore,  a  wise  conciliation  ana  prudent 
statesmanship  shall  fail  to  accomplish  the  object 
supremely  desired  bv  every  patriotic  heart,  to 
whom  can  we  most  safely  entrust  the  power  of 
Ithe  nation  ?  If  after  more  than  three  years  of 
idesolatinir  and  fruitless  war ;  if,  after  peaceful 
{effort  shall  be  exhausted,  it  shall  be  necessary 
(once  more  for  the  Government  to  exert  its 
military  power,  once  more  to  clothe  itself  in 
the  thunders  and  panoply  of  war,  to  whom  can 


the  nation  more  wisely  entrust  the  command 
of  its  fleets  and  armies  than  to  the  humane  and 
Christian  hero  who  twice  saved  its  capital  from 
destruction,  and  whose  conquering  march  t« 
the  camtal  of  the  enemy  was  only  arrested  by 
the  political  hate  and  fanatical  passions  which 
preferred  humiliation  and  defeat  to  victory  un- 
der his  banner  ?  ,    •      i  • 

But,  fellow-citizens,  military  glones  have  m 
them  little  which  can  dazzle  my  vision.     I  ad- 
mit that  in  great  natiofial  exigencies  wars  may 
be  iustifiedr  after  all  the  instrumentalities  ot 
peace  have  been  tried ;  but  I  abhor  them  in  the 
depths  of  my  soul.     And  I  am  thankful  to  the 
Great  Giver  of  all  mercies  that  in  this  ten-ibie 
struocrle,  which  has  caused  a  shudder  through- 
out ""tiie  civilized  world,  there  is  no  stain  of 
blood  upon  my  hands.     I  am  grateful  to  Him 
that  I  can  lobk  back  at  the  origin,  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  progress   of  this  war  — 
which  I  think  is  the  most  shocking  in  the  his- 
torv  of  nations  — without  a  sense  of  personal 
gul'lt  for   the    unspeakable   desolation   it    has 
caused.     I   would   not  for  an  empire,  nay,  1 
would  not  for  whatever  of  feUcity  and  power 
this  world  contains,  be  a  sharer  in  that  incredi- 
ble foKv,  fanaticism,  and  wickedness  which  ex- 
cited and   provoked  this   fearful  contest,  and 
which  have  prolonged  the   bloody  a^d   deso- 
latincT  struGfole  bv  ^arousing  a  resistance  bus- 
taine'cl  bv  the  energies  of  despair,  and  by  every 
motive  which  can  animate  the  hearts  and  nerve 
the  arms  of  men. 

I  therefore  infinitely  prefer  to  present  our 
candidate  for  the  suffrage  of  the  American 
people,  not  as  a  military  hero,  but  as  a  states- 
man who  irrasps  the  pohtical  not  less  than  tne 
military  siWation  ;  as  a  civilian  accomplished  m 
knowledge,  as  a  patriot  who  not  only  under- 
stands but  loves  the  institutions  of  his  country ; 


as  a  Christian  gentleman  of  pure  and  spotless 
character,  upon  whose  record  there  is  no  stain 
or  reproach.     So  far  as  the  thou2;hts  and  wishes 
of  any  human  being  can  be  known  to  others, 
we  know  it  to  be  his  passionate  desire  to  see 
the   laws   of   this   country   peacefully   obeyed 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  all  the  States 
once  more  bound  together  in  fraternal  Union, 
based  upon  the  proper  sovereignty  and  equal 
rights  of  each  one  of  them.     This  great  purpose 
of  his  soul  breathes  in  the  varied  productions  of 
his  pen,  with  which  you  are  familiar.     It  shines 
conspicuously  in  the  fervid  burning  patriotism 
of  his  letter  from  Harrison's  Landing,  written 
in  the  midst  of  perils  which  threatened  his  de- 
struction.    And  need  I  refer  to  that  noble  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  that  chaste  and  beautiful 
exposition  of  his  principles,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  acclamations  of  a  people,  which, 
like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  has  awakened  the 
echoes  of  the  hills,  the  mountains,  and  the  val- 
leys of  our  country  ?     We  proudly  present  him 
to  you,  fellow-citizens,  not  merely  as  the  able 
soldier  and  consummate  military  commander, 
but  as  a  patriot  of  unalterable  devotion  to  the 
Union  which  you  love.     We  present  him,  above 
aJl,  as  the  statesman  endowed  with  the  exact 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  our  government 
and  the  political  situation  of  the  country,  with- 
out which  the  terrible  agencies  of  war  are  pow- 
erless to  save  the  union  of  the  States,  or  preserve 
society  from  the  fathomless  gulf  of  anarchy  to 
which  it  is  rapidly  tending. 

Fellow-citizens :  I  have  no  blind  devotion 
to  any  political  party  ;  but  wherever  free  in- 
stitutions exist,  party  names  and  organizations 
are  a  necessity  of  human  nature  and  human 
society.  A  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
and  the  peace  of  thirty  millions  of  people  is  to 
be  restored,  or  forever  destroyed  by  the  influ- 
ence and  action  of  one  party  or  another  upon 
the  theories  and  practices  of  government  in 
this  country.  In  a  crisis  of  such  fearful  im- 
port, while  truth  and  candor  should  be  observ- 
ed, the  utmost  freedom  and  latitude  of  discus- 
sion are  both  a  duty  and  a  right. 

I  speak  first  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  has 
proclaimed  as  the  first  and  fundamental  article 
m  Its  creed  the  Federal  Union  of  all  the  States. 
The  great  national  council  at  Chicago,  speak- 
mginits  name,  and  by  its  authoritjs  has  de- 
clared that  in  all  circumstances,  and  under  all 
conditions  in  the  fixture,  as  in  the  past,  we  ad- 
here ''wuh  nnswerving fidelity"  to  the  national 
Union.  Such  a  declaration,  coming  from  the 
assembled  Democracy  of  the  nation,  and  ap- 
proved by  all  the  enlightened  conservatism  of 
tlie  country,  has  no  doubtful  meaninix.  It 
means  the  Union  of  the  States  under  the  limi- 
tations of  a  written  constitution  or  compact,  into 
which  the  States  enter  as  coequal  sovereign- 
ties, and  with  equal  dignifri-  and  riirhts.  It 
does  not  mean  the  impossible  unitv  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  people  of  this  continent,  under  a 
single  empire  or  republic,  but  a  constitutional 
alliance  of  states  or  republics,  presenting  them 
as  one  nation  to  the  other  powers  of  the" earth, 


while  reserving  to  each  the  supreme  co  o 
over  its  local  affairs  and  don^estic  institut '.' 
Such  is  the  Union  established  by  our  fo  ^ 
thers.  Such  is  the  Union  to  which  "  ux\m ,,. 
mg  fidelity"  is  pledged  by  the  Democratic  r 
ty,  and  to  which  our  candidate  will  devot 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  all  the  faculties  o 
nature  and  all  the  energies  of  his  soul. 

But  I  rejoice   with  unspeakable   joy  in 

pledge,  now  given  to  the  nation  by  the  sec 

article  of  our   Platform,   that  first  of  all, 

blessed  influences   of  peace   and  conciliai 

are  to  be  invoked  to  reunite  the  sundered  . 

alienated  fragments  of  our  once  glorious  Un: 

For  more  than  three  years  this  terrible  j 

fruitless  contest  of  arms  has  carried   mourn 

and  grief,  desolation  and   ruin,  over  the   Is 

The  awful  waste  of  human  life ;  the  fearful 

mands  upon  the  country  made  by  the  jest 

and  fiddling  Nero  at  Washington  for  new  ^ 

tims  of  battle  and  disease  ;  the  smoke  of  bu 

ing^  cities   and  towns  blackening  the  sky ;  i 

shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying  daily  ascei 

ing  from  fields  of  slaughter  to  the  Godofpea< 

all  these  appeal  with   resistless   eloquence  a 

power  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  for  one  gn 

ard  noble  effort  to  accomplish  a  peacefnt  ? 

justment  of  this  horrid  controversy.     To   su 

an  effort  we  are   pledged,  and  it  is  the  nobl« 

pledge  which  a  political  convention  ever  f^a 

to  a  people.  It  is  the  first  ray  of  light  which  Ii 

penetrated  the  surrounding  gloom.     I  can  s 

in  it  the  rainbow    of  promisestretched  acre 

the  storm,  giving  to  us  hopes  of  future  securi 

and  repose. 

And  why,  let  me  ask,  in  the  name  of  tb! 
peaceful  and  holy  religion  which  we  profess, 
the  name  of  the  Divine   Instructor  who  said  ) 
his  followers,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers- 
why  should  we  not  arrest  the  devouring  flamt 
of  war  ?  why  should  we  continue  to  swell  th 
tide  of  human  slaughter  without  one  effort  fo, 
a  peaceful  arrangement  of  the  strife  ?     Tha 
we  cannot  fight   always,  and  that   negotiatioj' 
in  some  form  must  at  last  terminate  the  strug' 
gle,  is  a  truth  so  obvious  that  no  one  will  call 
m  question.     And  if  this  be  true,  then,  in    th( 
name  of  our  common  humanity,  let  us  neffoti 
ate  now,  if  honorable  negotiation  is  possible' 
Let  us  now  invoke  the  white-robed  anael  of 
peace  to  descend  between  the  contending  host^ 
and  an-est  the  conflict,  and  let  the  still,'^  small 
voice  of  reason   and  conscience  be  heard,  in! 
stead  of  the  roar  of  ai-ms,  the  thunder  of  can-' 
non,  and  the  murderous  rattie  of  musketry. 

Fellow-citizens:  I  propose  on  this,  and  on: 
other  occasions,  before  the  assemblies  of  the ' 
people,  to  stand  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  the 
opposing  political  party,  and  of  the  man  who, 
as  Its  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
nation,  represents  its  principles  and  purposes. 
I  impeach  them  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors against  the  Constitution,  and  against 
the  peace  and  order  of  society  —  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  which  ought  forever  to  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  a  free,  a  humane,  and  a 
Christian  people. 


carcely  more  than  eight   years   ago     he 
.ubHcan  party  arose  m  one  section  of  the 
on,  and  cast  its  onunous  shadow  over  the 
.le'repubUc.     After  little  more  than  four 
rs  of   reckless   agitation,   of   reckless    ap- 
1  to  all  that  is  bigoted  and   fanatical  in 
aan   nature,  it  attained   to  power  by  the 
->s  of  little  more  than  one  third  ot  the  peo- 
"of  all  the   States,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
ame  the  President  of  the  Tjmted  States. 
at  was  the  sadde',t  day  in  all  our  history. 
5S  than    four    years'   actual    possession   ot 
^er  have  sufficed  to  accomplish  the  rmn  o 
I  ^country.     If  the  providence  of  God  hacl 
t  upon  'this  nation  the  calamities  ot  pesti- 
"ce  and  famine;  if  the  destroying  angel  had 
-ead  his  wings  over  it,  the  desolation  could 
5  liave  been  more  complete.    Among  the  net 
lults  of  this  brief  but  dLsastrous  domination 
a  new-born  party  are  nearly  a  million  ot 
es,  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  ot  abolition  phi- 
athropy,  not  less  than  three  thousand  mili- 
um  of  federal,    state,  and    municipal   debt; 
,d  taxation  present  and  prospective„such  as 
;  peoiile  ever  suffered,  and  which  must  be 
dured  from   age  to  age,  unless  the  nation 
iks  into   bankruptcy  and  repudiation,     io 
ese  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  prop- 
■tv  beyond  all  the  powers  and  means  oi  cal- 
ilation,  cities   and   towns   consigned   to   the 
unes,  vast  tracts  of  the  country  once  mhab- 
ed  by  a  prosperous  and  happy  people,  deso- 
.tod  and  destroyed,  and  above  all  the  fires  of 
pplacable  hate  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  mill- 
)ns  of  American  citizens.         _  ,     /,  , 

1  With  this  fearful  record,  this  record  of  hu- 
liliation  and  calamity,  a  record  which  time 
annot  blot  out,  which  ages  of  repentance  can- 
ot  wash  away,  the  same  political  organization, 
,ow,  demands  a  new  lease  of  power.  Itslead- 
vs  and  f-uides  exhibit  no  change  of  heart  or 


restrained  by  a  single  principle  of  con|titutional 
liberty  and  law.  And  if  this  people '^all  now 
acquiesce  in  his  vast  and  stupendous  assump- 
tion of  power  ;  if,  in  the  madness  ot  the  hour, 
if  struck  with  worse  than  juchcial  blindness, 
they  shall  once  more  intrust  power  to  his 
hand^  it  will  be  a  deUberate  abandonment  ot 
the  Constitution,  it  will  be  national  suicide, 
and  the  throne  of  Abraham  will  be  more  des- 
potic than  those  of  the  princes  or  potentates 
of  the  old  world. 

1  arrai<-n  the  Republican  party  and  its  chiet 
because  they  did  not,  and   would   not,  when 
they  could,  save  the  country  from  the  revolu- 
tion  which   has   overwhelmed  it.     I- impeach 
them  because,  in  the  phrensy  of  partisan  pas- 
sion  and  fanatical  hate,  to  save  a  platform,  they 
rushed  upon  the  ruin  of  a  nation.     1  here  and 
now  assert,  what  is  capable  of  the  most  exact 
and  demonstrative  proof,  that,  even  before  Mr. 
Lincoln   and  his  associates   were  installed  m 
the  actual  possession  of  power  before  the  in- 
auc^ural  ceremony,  the  salvation  of  the  country 
wa°s  in  their  hands,  and  it  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  moderate  and  just  concession  which 
did  not  involve  the   liberty,  the  welfare,  the 
honor,  or   the   happiness   of  a   single   human 
beincr.     Who  does  not  remember  the  breath- 
less "suspense  in  which  the  nation   stood   be- 
tween the  election  and  the  inauguration  ot  the 
new  President  ?   Who  does  not  remember  that 
while  the  distant  storm  was  gathering  and  the 
thunders  were  muttering,  when  the  very  earth 
was  trembling  with  the  first  throes  of  revolu 


)urpo5e 

IS 


Instead  of  repenting   in   dust  and 
■i.hes   for   the   mischief    and   desolation   they 
r5\e  brou'Tht  upon  the  country, instead  ot  call- 
n<r  upon  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to  cover 
hem  trom  the  wrath  of  the  people  they  have  be- 
raved,  instead  of  penitential  gratitude  to  heay- 
u'tliat  they  have  not  been  consumed  by  its 
mohtninos  and  blasted  by  its  thunder-bolts    the 
R iTaders  of  this  partv,  I  say,  with  an  incredible 
assurance,  demand  four  years  longer  to  revel  m 
the    desolation   they  have  made.      And   even 
Abraham  Lincoln,  chosen  as  a  constitutional 
ma-istrate,  clothed  with  the  highest  of /^  J^^" 
man  trusts,  that  of  protecting  and  defending 
the  Constitution,  with  his  solemn  oath  ot  otlice 
trampled   in   the  dust,  with  the    Constitution 
bleeding  under  his  feet- Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  very  architect  of  ruin,  now  reaches  torth 
his  hands  for  the  imperial  purple.     I  say  the 
imperial  purple,  because  I  know  if  manv  years 
of  devoted  studv  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  mv  counlrv  have  taught  me  anything,  that, 
under  a  baseless  and  groundless  pretence  ot  mil- 
itary neces^iry,  he  has  administered  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  upon  the  theories  and 
doctrines  of  a  pure  and  simple  despotism,  un- 


tion,  the  compromise  of  tlje  patriot  Chittenden 
came  with  healing  on  its  wings  ?     And  et  the 
truth  be  now   proclauned  to   the  everlasting 
condemnation  of  those  who  rejected  this  heal- 
in-  measure,  that  it  yielded  nothing  to  South- 
ern feeling  and  rights  except  a  rock-bound  ter- 
ritory which  contained  less  than  fifty  slaves. 
Kor  was  this  a  concession,  because  it  was  less 
than  a  constitutional  right  solemnly  affirmed 
by  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  nation. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming,  nor  is  it  even 
disputed,  that  if  this  measure  had  been  adopt- 
ed rebellion  would  not  have  reared  its  crest, 
the  Union  would  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
nation  saved.    In  vain  were  Lincoln  and  Sew- 
ard and  Chase  and  Sumner  appealed  to  by  an 
anxious  people  to  approve  a  compromise  which 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Toombs  and  Hunter  and 
^lason  were  willing  to  a..ept.     Not  a  smg  e 
Republican  vote  could  it  obtain  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.     History  affords  no  ex- 
ample  of  such  reckless  disregard  of  the  pubUo 
welfare,  of  such  total  abnegation  of  statesman, 
ship,  as  the  Republican  leaders  exhibited  in 
that  crreat  crisis  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  the 
nation.     Nor  has  the  world  ever  seen  such  a 
sublime   assurance   as   that    which  again   de- 
mands a  continuation  of  power  in  the  blood- 
stained hands  of  men  who  deUberately  chose 
the  ruin  of  their  country  in  preference  to  the 
surrender  of  a  senseless  and  mischievous  parti- 
san do'jfraa.  ,.  ^  ,    -, 
I    airaign    the    Repubhcan    party,  and    J 


arraign  Abraham  Lincoln,  because,  when  en- 
trusted by  a  patriotic  people  with  the  control 
of  great  armies  and  boundless  resources,  they 
have  \vielde4  them,  and  are  now  wieldin'rr 
them  in  violation  of  solemn  pledges  made  to 
the  whole  nation,  in  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  con.-titutional  obligations,  and  for  the 
destruction,  instead  of  the  salvation,  of  the 
Union.  I  know  the  full  meaning  and  gravity 
or  this  impeachment.  But  the  whole  history 
of  the  Administration  will  prove  its  Hteral  and 
exact  truth. 

Let  us  recall  the  pledges  under  which  this 
Administiation  commenced  lis  inorlorious  ca- 
reer. On  the  solemn  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ral ceremony,  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  wholly  insensi- 
ble to  the  public  danger,  and  anxious  to  brin<r 
to  his  support  all  paities  in  the  North,  made 
the  emphatic  declaration  that  he  had  neither 
':  the  intention  nor  the  lawful  right"  to  in- 
^rfere  with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
States,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  "  right 
jf  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  was  essential  to  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric." 
At  the  period  when  this  declaration  was  made, 
sesen  of  the  States  had  passed  ordinances  of 
secesMon.  If,  by  their  attempt  to  withdraw 
irom  the  Union,  State  sovereignty  and  riohts 
were  ibrfeited  and  lost,  the  President  of°the 
United  States  had  not  yet  made  the  discovery. 
The  doctrine  thus  enunciated  by  him,  founded 
as  It  IS  in  the  fundamental  limitations  of  the 
Constitution,  was  universally  acquiesced  in 
and  approved  by  his  political  opponents. 

And  we  find  a  pledge  not  less  imposing,  glv- 
eu  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
..  vvhich  was  also  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  the  month  of  July, 
18G1,  the  withdraAvai  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  had  completed 
tiie  circle  of  secession,  and  we  stood  in  the 
midst  ot'  the  realities  of  war.  The  disastrous 
defeat  of  Bull  Run  had  somewhat  humbled  the 
.  Ixepubhcan  chiefs,  and  they  desired  to  rally 
tl.e  whole  people  to  the  support  of  the  Aumin- 
is.j'ation  in  the  contest  with  the  rebellion 
..which  they  had  provoked.  Congress,  there- 
fore, passed  with  extraordinary  unanimity  a 
lesoluaon  which  the  President  approved,  de- 
■cl^mg  an  precise  and  exact  terms  that  the 
war  was  prosecuted  "with  no  purpose  of  dls- 
uirbing  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States, 
out  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  preserve 
the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and 
rights  of  the  States  unimpaired,  and  that  as 
?oon  as  tli£se  objects  should  be  accomplished 
the  war  ought  to  cease." 

Such  were  the  pledges  given  to  the  nation 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party.  They  were  ae- 
cepted  by  a  united  North,  and  they  saved  to 
the  Lmon  the  powerful  States  of  Kentuckv  and 
Missouri,  which  otherwise  were  lost.  They  were 
iC-LBived  with  especial  satisfaction  by  the  great 
iumy  of  loyal  and  conservative  men,  who*' had 
^•oioundly  distrusted   the  purpose  of  the  Re- 


publican party.     Tliroughout  the  lencvth 
breath  of  the  land  Democrats  rallied^  to 
support  of  a  government  administered  by 
not  of  their  choice.     If  those  pledges  were 
en  to  deceive  the  country  witli  a  greac  and 
olating  war,  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  ])ur 
of  subjugating  States  to  the  imperial  will  of 
President_  and  his    party,    and    overthrow 
their  institutions  and  laws,  no  language 
describe  the  utter  infamy  of  that  "clecepl 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  honestly  gi 
^en,  in  the  name  of_  our  violated  Coustit'ut 
in  the  name  of  Christian  civilization  and 
nuinlty,  I  ask  why  should  they  not  be  hone 
kept  ? 

The   world    has  never   witnessed  such 

astounding  breach  of  faith  as  that  exhibltec 

the  violation  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party 

those  solemn  and  imposing  pledges.     Rely 

upon  them,  a  loyal  and  patriotic  people  conti 

uted  mighty  fleets  and  armies,  poured  out  tl 

treasure  and  shed  their  blood  like  water.    li 

have  they  been  kept  ?     Solemnly  commit 

to  the   preservation  of  the  Union  under 

Constitution,    and   to   the   restoration   of 

States  with  all  their  dignity  and  rights,  one 

the  fiirst  lawless  acts  of  the  President  and  C 

gress  was  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  StJ 

of  Viigiula,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  ^tJ 

out  of  her  territory.     TelJ^  me,  you  Republic 

doctors  of  law,  if  you  have  ever  read  the  C( 

stitution,  where  is  your  authority  for  thi^j-  ^i 

pendous  usurpation  and  wrong  V     Do  you  i 

know,  and  did  you  not  know  when  the  wto: 

was  committed,  that  by  an  explicit  provision 

the  Constitution  no  J!>tate  shall  be  divided,  n 

any  new  State  erected  out  of  its  territory  wit 

out  its  consent  ?     I  v»^ish  to  speak  with  all  tl 

moderation  that  bewmes  me,  but  I  shall  be  fal 

to  my  convictions,  I  do  not  charge  this  usurp 

tion   as  a  wicked   and  deliberate  violation  ( 

a  fundamental  provision  of  the  Constiiutio; 

And  how,  let  me  ask,  is  Virginia,  the  mother  c 

States,  to  be  restored  to  the  Union  with  h 

original  dignity  and  rights,  while  her  terrltoi 

is   dismembered    and    her    unity    destroyed 

Suppose,  to-day,  you  ask  her  rebellious  peep! 

to  lay  dov,'n  their  arms  and  bring  back  the: 

State  to  the  embraces  of  the  Union,  under  tl) 

Constitution.     They   must   answer,   you  hav 

dismembered  our  State  in  violation  of  the  Coi 

stitution^  and  thrown  up  an  insuperable  banit 

to  the  Union  you  profess  to  desire.     Such  i 

the  Repubhcan  mode  of  maintaining  the  Con 

stitution   and   restoring   the    States    to   thei 

places  in  the  L'^nion. 

Passing  now  to  other  usurpations,  if  possiblt 
still  more  revolutionary  and  alarming.  I  siij] 
pose  the  humblest  mind  can  compiehend  tin 
constitutional  slatud  and  legal  consequences  ol 
rebellion.  Rebellion  is  simply  treason  agaiiis 
the  government  of  the  Union.  Treason  i«  ai 
olfence  defined  by  the  Constitution,  and  llk< 
all  other  oflences  against  the  government,  eai 
be  punished  only  by  indictuiei:t  cind  trial  intL« 
civil  courts,  and  beibie  a  jury  of  the  State  oi 
district  in  rhich  the  crime  is  committed.    SucI 


le  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Treason  can- 
be  the  offence  of  a  State  or  pohtical  society. 
b  cannot  indict  a  State.  You  cannot  ina- 
;on,  banish,  or  hang  it,  or  subjeoi  it  to  any 
eeivable  piuiishmeut  or  forfeiture.  I  appeal 
lie  bar  of  this  country,  I  appeal  to  Repubh- 
lawyers  and  jurists,  to  say  if  I  am  not 

Cake,  for  illustration,  even  the  consolidat- 
aovernment  of  a  single  State.     If  a  large 
nber,  a  majority,  or  even  all,  of  the  inhab- 
its of  a   county  should  rebel   against   the 
,te  goverament,  each  individual  would  be 
ity  of  treason,  and  subject  to  trial  by  jury 
his  crime,  nor  could  be  punished  in  any 
er  manner.     The  traitors  may  be  dispersed, 
unded,  or  slain  in  battle,  if  they  offer  armed 
1  organized  resistance.     But  this  is  not  the 
istitutional  idea  of  punishment.    No  one  can 
I  to  see  that  the  county  itself  remains  an  in- 
.;ral  poi  t'ou  of  the  State,  and  cannot;  be  pun- 
jed,  forfeited,  or  lost ;  certainly  not  if  fixed 
d  established  as  a  political  division  by  the 
tite  constitution  or  organic  law. 
The  illustration  is  feeble,  because  the  States 
not  an  emanatioa  from  the  federal  govern- 
iut.     On  the  contrary,  the  Stated  created, 
d,  in  their  union,  now  compose  that  ^overn- 
■nt.     The  only  doctrine,  however,  which  can 
opposed  to  the  right  of  secession,  is  that  the 
ates  are  uuchangeably  fixed  in  the  Union  by 
i  constitutional  compact,  as  the  planets^  are 
ed  in  their  orbits  around  the  sun  by  an  irre- 
rsible  law  of  nature,  and  can  no  more  depart 
)m  the  Union  than  a  planet  can  fiy  into  the 
undless  regions  of  space.     If  this  is  not  true, 
en  by  secession  the  States  are  effectually,  to 
1  intents  whatever,  out  of  the  Union,  and 
me  of  their  citizens  can  be  guilty  of  treason, 
hen  Jefferson  Davis  is  not  a  traitor  to  the 
)vernment  of  the  United  States.     Then  the 
onstitution  is  simply  a  treaty  which  may  be 
.nulled  at  pleasure.     Tell  me  again,  Repubh- 
m  judiies  and  lawyers,  if  this  is  not  so? 
Now  "the  States,  in  a  constitutional  sense, 
'ing  perpetually  members  of  the  Union,  and 
le  national  government  ha^-ing  jurisdiction 
Qd  sovereignty  over  all  their  inhabitants  for 
le  special  purposes  limited  and  defined  in  the 
tonttitution,  the  results  are  inevitable.     First, 
le  contest  of  this  government  is  not  with  it- 
If,  is  not  with  its  own  component  parts,  is  not 
itli  the  Scate^  or  their  reserved  political  sov- 
■eiuntv  and  rights,  but  is  with  the  treasonable 
lei-sons  who.  in  great  numbers,  resist  the  lim- 
te.d  and   defined  sovereignty  of  the  federal 
•overnnient,  and  oppose  the  execution  of   its 
aws.     S  coud,  when  that  opposition  ceases  the 
?crk  is  done,  the  mission  of  government  is  ac- 
•ompllshed,  unless  t*he  judicial  power  proceeds, 
)y  in-lictment  and  trial  according  to  constitu- 
ioual  forms,  to  arraign  and  punish  the  oflend- 
ng  individuals  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
nsnrrection.     I  say  the  work  is  done.     The 
nion  does  not  need,  nor  can  it  possibly  have, 
ay  other  salvation.     The  States  do  not  need, 
or  can  they  possibly  have,  any  other  restora- 
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tion.  The  Union  remains,  and  the  States  re- 
main. The  noble  structure  of  our  government 
is  always  constitutionally  perfect  and  complete. 
It  is  complete  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice also,  over  all  the  confederacy,  the  very  in- 
stant that  resistance  ceases  to  its  just  and  con- 
stitutional laws.  Every  other  doctrine  beside 
this  imputes  imperfection  to  our  government, 
and  inevitably  terminates  either  in  revolution 
or  in  the  lawful  and  peaceful  secession  of 
States 

If  these  principles  are  true,  — and  I  appeal 
to  you  again.  Republican  lawyers,  to  tell  me  if 
they  are^not,  they  pronounce  the  utter  and  ev- 
erlasting condemnation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
advisers',  and  of  the  party  which  ovns  him  as 
its  chief  and  its  candidate.     I  arraign  them  all 
because  in  direct  and   palpable  violation   of 
those  principles  which  underlie  the  entire  fab- 
ric of  libertv  and  law  in  this  country,  they 
have  enacted  bills  of  attainder  confiscation  of 
property,  and  punishment  without  the  process 
or  trial  which  the  Constitution  requires.     The 
entire  population  of  the  Southern  States  are 
already  sentenced  without  trial  by  sweepmg 
statutes  of  Cong:'es3,  indicting  universal  con- 
fiscation and  deprivation  of  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship.    I  cannot  pause  to  enumerate  them 
all.     One  of  them,  not  more   atrocious  than 
others,  disqualifies  the  entire  male  population 
of  the  South  forever  from  holding  office  under 
the  government  unless  by  test  oath  unknown 
to  tlie  Constitution,  and  in  direct  violation  of 
it,  they  can  show  that  they  have  never  had 
any   connection   with   the   existing  _  rebellion. 
Now  who  does  not  know  that  this  is  an  utter 
disfranchisement  of  the  people  of  eleven  States 
of  this  Union  ?     And  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  understand  that  this  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
punishment  for  crime  which  can  only  be  in- 
flicted bv  the  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  ?     Who  does  not  know  that  the 
united  power  of  the  President  and  Congress 
can   not  lawfully  touch,  in  this  manner,  the 
rights  of  a  single'citizen  of  this  country  I    How 
vast,  how  astonishing,  then,  is  the  usurpa  ion 
which  sweeps  to  destruction  the  property  and 
rights  of  millions  of  citizens   by  presidential 
and  legislative  edicts  having  no  foundation  m 
constitutional  law,  but  yet  to  be  enforced  by 
the  soldiers  and  bayonets  entrusted  by  a  con- 
fiding people  to  the  .chief  magistrate  of  this 
I  nation  I 

I       And  this  is  Republican  doctrine  for  restor- 

i  ing  the  Union  1     Did  madness  and  folly  ever 

I  reach  such  astonishing  heights  V     Is  a  Union 

of  the  States  possible   or  conceivable  unless 

!  you  have  in  them  a  population  clothed  with 

j  the  common  rv^hts  of  citizenship  V     Can_  Vir- 

I  o-inia  or  Georgia  be  a  member  of  the  Union  if 

i  mhabited    by°  an    alien    population,   vrlthout 

1  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ?     Re- 

'  publicans  !   I  ask   you  to   pause   and  reflect. 

Can  you,  by  such  a  policy,  restore  the  States 

or  their  people  to  their  alleg"ance  V  ^  Let  me 

tell  you  that  battles  and  sieges  and  blockades    * 

may  be  persuasive  arguments  to  brint;  back 


an  insurgent  people  to  the  mild  and  just 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ; 
but  battles  and  sieges  and  blockades  will  nev- 
er bring  them  to  you  in  the  dust  of  humilia- 
tion ;  will  never  subject  to  your  authority,  as 
abject  servants  or  slaves,  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people, 

I  know   that   among  the   horrid   delusions 
propagated  by  Republican  orators  and  papers, 
is   the  astounding  fldlacy  that  the  people  of 
the  South  having  withdrawn  from  the  Union, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  projection  of  the  Con- 
stitution.     But   if   we   are    Union   men,   we 
necessarily  affirm  that  they  cannot  withdraw 
from  the    Union   nor  emancipate   themselves 
from  the  unchangeable  law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.     Whoever  says  more  or  less  than  this 
rejects  the  Union  and  rejects  the  Constitution. 
If  we  accept  the  secession  postulate  that  the 
Union  is  dissolved  and  the  Constitution  abro- 
gated, then  we  have  no  cause  of  war,  no  mo- 
tive for   its   continuance.     Then   our   armies 
ought  to  be  in-«tantly  withdrawn  and  the  tide 
of  human  slaughter  arrested.     If  not  for  the 
sake  of  our  Con-^titution,  and  our  whole  Con- 
stitution, why  are  we  engaged  in  this  desolat- 
ing strife  ?     Why  do  we  v/rap  a  continent  in 
the  devastating  flames  of  war  ?     Why  do  we 
enact  scenes  at  which  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion are  compelled  to  shudder  ?    Republicans  ! 
do  you  not  say  thnt  rebels  ought  everywhere 
to   submit    themselves   to    the    Constitution? 
But  do  you  mean  less  than  the  whole  Const ku- 
tion,  with   all  its  authority  and  all  its  protec- 
tion ?  ^  Will  you  divide  it  in  two  portions,  and 
maintain  the  one  while  you  destroy  the  other  ? 
Will    you   demand   the   submission   required, 
and  yet  withdraw  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  same  great  instrument  ?     Do  you  say  that 
rebellion  shall  yield  to  the  supreme  law,  and 
deny   to   the   rebel   the    citizenship   and   the 
rights  to  which  the  same  law   entitles  him  ? 
I  pray  you  look   your  doctrine   in   the   face, 
and  let  _  us  away  with  such   monstrous,   such 
destructive  fallacies. 

These  vast  assumptions  of  power  take  their 
origin  in  a  fanaticism,  folly,  and  hatred  to  me 
incomprehensible,  or  else  they  flow  from  delib- 
erate and  wicked  desire  and  intention  to 
drive  away  forever  a  disfranchised  people 
from  the  embraces  of  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution, But  the  usurpation  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  administration,  of  unlimited  authority 
over  States,  their  institutions,  constitutions, 
and  laws,  are  yet  more  fatal  and  revolution- 
ary. To  these  I  briefly  invite  your  attention. 
i  have  shown  that  if  the  Union  is  a  perpet- 
ual government,  if  secession  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional right,  the  States  are  unalterably  fixed 
as  members  of  the  Union,  and  the  mission  of 
our  national  government  is  not  to  subjugate 
it<elf,  or  the  States  of  which  it  is  composed, 
by  simply  and  solely  to  quell  resistance  and 
execute  everywhere  its  constitutional  laws. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  principle  more  than  any 
other  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Union,   wUich  is  the  very  co'-ner  stone  of  our 


noble  political  structure,  which  determ 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  even  the  cha 
ter  of  civilization  and  society  in  this  cour 
it  is  the  constitutional  partition  of  power 
tween  the  Federal  and  the  State  go, 
ments.  It  is  known  to  and  admitted  b' 
persons  having  the  most  moderate  degret 
political  knowledge,  that  the  States,  blinj 
the  possession  of  separate  sovereignty  ' 
rights  before  the  formation  of  our  federal  | 
ernmeut,  entered  by  compact  into  a  nati{ 
Union,  and  transferred  to  that  Union  cerf 
specified  powers  for  national  pui-poses, 
reserved  all  other  sovereignty  and  rights 
themselves.  That  compact  was  the  Const 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  separately  agr 
to  by  each  of  the  States,  and  if  to-day  1 
Constitution  is  not  the  national  governmt 
then  we  have  no  such  government,,  for 
other  national  government  has  ever  b 
established  in  this  country. 

^  These  principles,  too  trite  and  familiar  to 
disputed,  —  these  principles  being  admitf 
it  is  nothing  else  than  revolution  and  anarc 
to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  partition  of  s 
ereignty,  or  obliterate  the  line  which  divi 
the  functions  and  powers  of  the  States  fr 
the  functions  and  posvers  of  the  federal  g 
ernment.  If  the  people  of  the  States  atte'iT 
to  resume  the  powers  granted  to  the  Union 
is  revolution.  If  the  Union  oversteps  the  L 
and  invades  the  rights  and  powers  of  1 
States,  it  is  also  revolution ;  and  I  say  to  y( 
fellow-citizens,  this  is  the  very  revoluti 
which  is  now  shaking  the  pillar's  of  govei 
ment  and  society  in  this  country. 

If  secession  is  not  a  constitutional  right,  th 
we  arraign  Jefi'erson  Davis  and  his  Confed( 
ate  States  for  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  ov( 
throw  the    powers    granted    by  those  Stat 
to    the    government   of   the    Union.     If   t 
Union  is  perfect  and  all  the  States  which  cor 
pose  it  are  equal,  as  necessarily   they  are 
dignity  and  rights,  we  arraign  Abraham  Lii 
coin  for   the  kindred   treason  of  overl^pir 
the  sacred  line  traced  by  the  Constitution  i 
self,  which  divides  the  powers  of  governmei 
and  sovereignty,  and  invading  the  domain  ( 
State  sovereignty  and   rights,  with   the  rev( 
lutionary  purpose  of  reorganizing  society  an 
overthrowing    the   constitutions   and    laws  ( 
eleven  States  of  this  Union.     Jefferson  Davi; 
is  the  revolutionist  of  the  South,  but  Jtfferso 
Davis  is  not  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  o 
my  vote.     Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  revolution 
ist  and    anarchist  of  the  North,  and    he  dej 
mands  your  suffrages  and  mine.     Both  of  thenJ 
must  be  removed  from  power  before  the  Unioi 
can  be  restored  and    the  blessings  of   peac( 
once  more  descend  upon  this  unhappy  country 
In  proof  of  the  revolutionary  design  of  Mr 
Lincoln,   I  refer  to  the  most  authentic  and  im- 
posing   records    of    his    administration.     The 
first  great  act  which  signalized  his  betrayal  oJ 
the   Constitution    and   of    the   principles   and 
pledges  under  which  the  country  had  united 
in  his  support,  was  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 


iion,  in  wliicli,  by  a  single  stroke  of  bis 
suddenly   enfrancliised  four   millions   of 
iless  human  beinscs  and  overthrew  the  con- 
idons  and  laws  of  the  States  under  which 
were  held  in  servitude  •,  and  this  imperial 
t  was  attended  by  a  pledge  of  the  army 
navy  under  his  command  to  maintain  it 
ver.      It  is  not  material   what   name   we 
to  this  proceeding.     It  may  be  called  a 
tery  order,  a  political  decree,  or  an  impe- 
release.     Its  name  does  not  alter  its  char- 
•r.     Nor  will  its  character  be  changed  by 
of  the  pretences  for  its  justilication.     lu 
and  all  aspects  its  exact  letter  and  mean- 
were,  and  its  undoubted  effect  is,  provid- 
it  be  a  constitutional   exercise  of  power, 
emancipate   every  slave   in   the   States   to 
ch    it  applied,   and    to   abrogate   forever 
laws  of  those  States.     But  you  say  it  was 
unconstitutional   act,    and    therefore   void 
of  no  effect.     And  precisely  this  is  what 
ffirm,  and  this  is  the  very  ground  of  my 
_achm3nt.      It   was   a  vast   revolutionary 
i  for  which  the  President  had  no  shadow 
Authority  in  the    Constitution.     It  was   a 
^  which  the  revolutionists  and  radicals  who 
d  hiiu  In  their  keeping  will  never   permit 
to  revoke,  and  which'in  his  latest  message 
congress  he  has  declared  he  never  will  re- 
;e.  °For   the  enforcement   of    that   decree 
usurper   is  now  wielding  half  a  million  of 
ronets  under   the  false  pretence   of  a  war 
the    Union   of  the    States.     It   is   a  war 
linst  the  Union  of  the  States,  because  there 
ao  lawful  Union  except  under  the  Consti- 
ion,  and   based  on   the  equal   dignity  and 
ts  of  each  one  of  them, 
hat  I  do  not  misinterpret  the  -design  of  Mr. 
coin  or  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
free,  is  proved  with  absolute  demonstration 
his  so-called  "  amnesty,"  or  plan  of  recon- 
ictlng   the   seceding    States,   and    restoring 
im  to  the  Union.     Now  this  "  plan  "  is  not  a 
re  theory  without  practical  consequence  or 
ult.      Under   it,   two   spurious   States  have 
■ung  into  being,  whose  votes  are  expected  to 
given   to   the   author   of    their   existence. 
her  spurious  States  are  to  arise  in  the  track 
our  armies,  and  take  the  place  on  the  now 
Ssting  States  of  the  Union. 
fThis^grotesque  and  crude  conception  of  Mr. 
tacoln  is,  therefore,  a  terrible  reality,  and  not 
brely   a  hideous   conceit   of  his   brain.      He 
Iheres  to  it  with  such  tenacity,  that  he  refused 
sanction  a  plan  of  Congress,  equally  unconsti- 
tioual,  but  less  absurd  "than  his  own.     It  is  a 
an  which  proceeds  on  the  monstrous  doctrine 
'at  the  States  are  in  some  sense  out  of  the 
nion,  that  thei  constitutions  and  laws  are  for- 
)ted,  their    State  sovereignty  gone,  and  that 
%  the  imperial  sovereign  at  Washington,  may 
rce  upon  them  new  constitutions  and  laws, 
assumes  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  rebellious 
tates  are  already,  without  trial  or  conviction, 
the   situation   of  convicts   and   outlaws,    to 
hom   a  pardon   is  necessary  in  order  to  be 
!stored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.     This  par- 


don the  considerate  and  merclM!  dictator 
extends  to  so  many  of  tiiem  as  will  take  an 
oath  to  support  his  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  all  proclamations  which  he  may  issue. 
All  other  persons  are  outlawed,  although  they 
may  be  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
return  to  the  true  allegiance  which  they  owe  to 
the  Union.  So  soon  as  one-tenth  part  of  the 
voting  population  have  taken  the  oath,  a  new 
State'^may  be  organized,  with  a  free  constitu- 
tion, to  be  received  by  the  President  into  the 
Union.  The  existing  constitutions  of  the 
States  are  necessarily  abrogated,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  who  will  not  obey  the  im- 
perial behest,  and  take  the  degrading  oath, 
are  not  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  singfe  right 
of  citizenship,  not  even  the  sacred  right  of  suf- 
fra!ie.  , 

Time  does  not  permit  to  me  a  further  discus- 
sion of  the  mighty  issues  now  to  be  determined. 
We  have  a  noble  mission  before  us  —  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
countrv.  There  is  revolution,  there  is  war,  in- 
terminable, cruel,  and  exhausting  war,  in  the 
policy  against  which  we  protest.  There  are 
bright  pledges  of  peace  and  a  Union  saved  and 
restored  in  the  candidates  we  present  and  the 
principles  we  profess.  Let  good  men,  then, 
rally  to  our  standard. 

We  know  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  wi  h  us,  and  we  believe  its  unrestrain- 
ed expression  will  result  in  the  triumph  of  our 
cause.  But  we  must  be  equal  to  all  the  duties 
that  may  be  cast  upon  us.  We  know  also  that  the 
usurper  has  his  armed  heel  upon  the  freeman's 
risht  of  suffrage.  Let  him  be  warned  in  time. 
if  our  candidate  is  fliirly  chosen,  and  yet  the 
nation  shall  be  defrauded  of  Its  will  by  the 
presence  and  exercise  of  military  power,  in 
whatever  place,  then,  so  surely  as  the  throne  of 
justice  is  established  in  the  heavens,  the  people 
will  take  George  B.  McClellan  in  their  arms, 
and  will  bear  him  over  and  through  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  and  there 
inaugurate  him  as  the  constitutional  President 
of  this  republic. 

If  any  one  shall  say  that  I  have  overstated 
this  extraordinary,  this  revolutionary  scheme, 
I  sav  to  him,  go  to  the  record  and  there  you 
will"  find  it.  You  v.-ill  find  it  in  the  resultmg 
bogus  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  You 
wifl  find  it  on  the  blood-stained  fields  of  Flor- 
ida, where  an  army  was  sacrificed  to  put  it  in 
force.  So  far  as  we  can  know,  the  President 
adheres  to  it  with  a  fixed  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  he  has  told  us  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
abandon  it.  Four  years  more  he  now  asks  to 
carry  forward  this  revolution  of  States  upon 
which  he  has  entered.  For  this  his  mandate 
issues  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  men. 
For  this  the  nation  is^  tottering  on  the  verge 
of  bankrupt  7  and  ruin. 

And  when  are  we  to  have  peace  and  re- 
pose ?  The  country  was  struck  with  needless 
astonishment  at  'Mr.  Lincoln's  recent  mani- 
festo, "  To  all  whom  it  may  concern,"  declar- 
in<T  not  merely  the  Union,  but  also  "  the  aban- 


donment  of  slavery,"  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace.  What  else  could  he  say  without 
revoking  his  proclamation,  which  he  has  told 
113  he  never  will  revoke  ?  "What  else  could  he 
say,  without  recallina^  his  "  amnesty  "  and  an- 
nulling the  baseless  political  o^-ganizations 
which  he  has  already  called  into  existence. 
and  which   he   tells  us  he   cannot  abandon  ? 

What  less  could  he  say  without  rejecting 
the  platform  of  the  political  convention  which 
has  nominated  him  for  re-eleation,  and  which 
he  says  he  *'  cord'ialbj  accepts"  a  platform  which 
explicitly  declares  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  as 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  desolating  and  ex- 
terminating war  ? 

And  now  over  and  against  this  manifesto  of 
Lincoln,  ominous  of  eternal  war,  let  me  place 
the  noble  words  of  IMcClellan,  which  may  well 
be  Avritten  on  the  sky,  "  The  Uxion"  is  the 

ONE  CONDITION  OF  PEACE  ;  WE  ASK  NO 

MORE."  And,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  no 
riocht  to  ask  more.  If  the  States  are  in  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  or  if  we  de- 
mand their  return  to  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution,  then  the  great  instrument  we 
seek  to  npho'd  forbids  us  to  ask  .more.  Kthey 
are  out  of  the  Union,  according  to  the  wild 
and  fantastic  theories  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Republican  leaders,  then  the  rebel- 
lious 'States  are  to  us  a  foreign  nation,  and  by 


the  public  law  of  the  world,  as  well  as  . 
eternal   rules   of  justice,   their  independc  e 
ought  to  be  respected ;  and  whether  insi'l  ,r 
outside  of  the  Constitution,  we  have  no  i 
right  to  invade  their  soil,  to  change  their 
toms  and  laws  than  we  have  to  invade  Bj 
to  abolish  slavery,  or  the  empire  of  Turke 
abolish  polygamy. 

It  is  time  to  awaken  the  slumbering  i  . 
science  of  the  nation  to  the  moral  aspects  1 
duties  of  the  crisis.     Are  there  no  moral  t  g 
which  ought  to  determine  the  conduct  c  \ 
Christian  people?      Have  the  eternal  sta 
ards  of  right  and  wrong  perished  in  the  i 
of  arms   and   the   whirlwind   of   revolutitj 
Tell  me  j^ou  ministers  of  a  peaceful  reli^ 
—  tell  me,  you  disciples  of  Him  whose  miss 
on   earth  was  peace  and    good-will  to  n 
where  is  your  commission  to  make  war, 
cept  for  the    Constitution  and   laws  as  t 
are  ?      Where   is    your   authority  to    inv. 
other  communities  and   States  with  desolat 
and  fire  in  the  track  of  your  armies,  not  to 
force  the  laws,  but  to  make  new  laws  for  thei' 
Such  a  war,  let  me  say  to  you,  never  ought 
succeed,  and  it  never  can  succeed,  while  a  ; 
glo  arm  can  be  raised  to  defend  firesides  i 
homes,  or  repel  an  invasion  which  has  no  sa 
tion,  human  or  divine. 


WATCHWORDS  FOR  PATRIOTS 


Mottoes  for  tlie  Campaign,  selected  from  General  McClellan's  Writings, 

The  true  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  upholdinf 
laws  of  the  general  government.  —  Instructions  to  General  Burnside,  January  7,  1862. 

We  are  fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  power  of  our  national  go 
ernment,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  order.  —  Instructions 
General  Hailed'^  November  11,  1861. 

You  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting ;  that  i 
sue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  full  authority  of  tlie  general  go 
ernment  over  all  portions  of  our  territory.  —  Instructions  to  General  Bnell,  November  7,  1861. 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  tliis  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  government  t 
religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Nov.  7,  ISG^' 

Be  careful  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the  breach  existii 
between  us  and  the  rebels.  — Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  12,  1861. 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious  arrests  on  mei 
suspicion.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  12,  1861.  I 

Say  as  little  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro.  —  Instructions  to  General  Burnside,  J0\ 
xiaryl,  1862. 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  ha^ 
willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  countr 
—  Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October.,  \%Q\.  _  • 

Whatever  the  determination  of  the  government  may  be,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  th: 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  will  share  its  fate,  whatever  may  be  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  —  Le 
ter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

Neither  confiscation  of  property,  poUtical  executions  of  persons,  territorial  organization  o 
States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  ^ntemplated  for  a  moment.  —  Letter  to  Pref 
ident  Lincoln,  July  7,  1862. 
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COJSIFLETE     REPORT 

ON    THE 

OEGANIZATION  AND   CAMPAIGNS 

OF     THE 

^RMY   OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL      • 


FIRST  PERIOD. 
Nkw  York,  August  4tli,  1863. 
3rig.- Generax,  L.  Thomas,  Ad'jutant-General 
S.  Army. 

SIR : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herein 
!  OlBiCial  Report  of  the  operations  of  the 
siy  of  the  Potomac,  while  under  ray  charge, 
companying  it  are  the  reports  of  the  corps, 
isionand  subordinate  commanders,  pertain- 
to  the  various  engagements,  battles,  and 
urrences  of  the  camjfaigns,  and  important 
uments  comiected  witli  its  organization,  sup- 
'  and  movements.  These,  with  list  of  maps 
^  memoranda  submitted,  will  bo  found  ap- 
[ided,  duly  arranged  and  marked  for  conve- 
nt reference. 

Charged,  in  the  spring  of  IbGI,  with  tlie  op- 
litions  in  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  which 
tluded  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
i  latterly-,  Western  Virginia,  it  had  become 
f  dutj'  to  counteract  the  hostile  designs  of 
J  ^encmy  in  W'jstern  Virginia,  which  were 
mediately  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
iltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  possess- 
n  of  the  K-Hiiawha  Valley,  with  the  uTcnnatc 
ject  of  gahiiug  Wheeling,  and  the  control  oi 
J  Ohio  River.  TJiC  successful  aflaira  of  Phil- 
pi,  Rich  Mountain,  Carriok's  Ford,  etc.,  had 
en  fought,  and  I  had  acquired  possession  of 
Western  Virginia,  north  of  tlie  Kanawha  Val- 
r,  as  weir  as  of  the  lower  portion  of  that  val- 

1  had  determined  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
le  upper  Kanawha  Valley,  as  soon  as  provis- 
|i  was  made  for  the  permanent  defense  of  the 
auntain  passes  leading  from  the  e-ist  into  the 
gion  under  our  control,  whe?  I  receiveJ  ,/■ 
fverly,  in  Randolph  County,  on  the  21st  Jufy, 
,!G1,  bitelligence  of  the  unfortaaate  result  of 
'e  battle  of  Manassas,  fought  on  that  day. 
Oathe22d,I  received  au  order  b}  telegraph, 
recting  me  to  turn  over  my  command  to  Brig.- 

rieral  Rosecrans,  and  repair  at  once  tg  Wash- 

tou. 


I  had  already  caused  reconnoissances  to  fee 
made  for  intrenchments  at  the  Cheat  Mountain 
Pass  ;  also  on  the  Huntersville  road,  near  Etk- 
water,  and  at  Red  Il^use,  near  the  main  ro«td 
from  Romney  to  Grafton.  During  the  afternoon 
and  the  night  of  the  22d,  I  gave  the  iinal  iii- 
structions  for  the  construction  of  these  works, 
turned  over  the  connuand  to  Brig.-Gen.  Rose- 
crans. and  started,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
for  Washington,  arriving  there  on  'Jic  afternoon 
OT  tne  26th.  On  the  27th,  I  assumed  counnand 
of  the  Division  of  the  Potomac,  comprising  the 
troops  in  and  aiound  Waslunghton,  on  both 
banks  of  the  river. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  my  being  called  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  at  AVashington,  I  pr©- 
ceed  to  an  accoiuit  from  such  atithentic  data  as 
are  at  hand,  of  my  military  operations  while 
commander  of  tlie  Army  of  the  PotonKic. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered,  naturally  ar- 
range themselves  as  follows:  The  organization 
of  tlie  Army  of  tlie  Potomac;  the  military  events 
couiiecitd  with  the  defenses  of  Washington, 
from  *  III/,  1861,  io  March,  1862  ;  the  campaign 
on  tlie  Peninsula,  and  that  in  Maryland. 

The  great  resources  and  capacity  for  power- 
ful resistance,  ot  the  South,  at  the  breaking  out 
ol  the  rebellion,  and  the  full  proportions  of  the 
great  conflict  about  to  take  place,  were  sought 
to  be  carefully  measured  ;  and  I  Jiad  also  en- 
deavored, by  every  means  in  my  pov/er,  to  im- 
]»ross  \ipon  the  authorities  the  necessity  for 
such  immediate  and  full  preparation  as  alone 
would  ennuble  the  govcrnmeiit  to  prosecute, 
the  war  ou  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  re- 
S'stence  to  be  oifered. 

\ju  ,a«>  4tli  of  August,  1861, 1  addressed  to 
the  President,  the  following  jnernorandum,  p«e» 
pared  at  his  request: 

Memorandum. — The  object  of  the  present  ^^ftr 
iliff'jrs  from  those  in  which  naiions  are  usnaliy 
engaged,  mainly  in  tliip  :  That  the  purpose  «f . 
ordinary  war  is  to  conquer  a  peace,  and  mak«-a 


treaty  on  advantageous  terms.  In  this  contest 
it  has  become  necessary  to  crush  a  population 
euflBciently  numerous,  intelligent  and  warlike 
to  constitute  a  nation.  We  have  not  only  to 
defeat  their  armed  and  organized  forces  in  the 
field  but  to  dispfej  such  an  overwhelming 
strength  as  will  convince  all  our  antagonists, 
-especially  those  of  the  governing,  aristocratic 
class,  of  the  utter  impossibillity  of  resistance. 
Our  late  reverses  make  this  course  imperative. 
Had  we  been  successful  in  the  recent  battle 
(Manassas),  it  is  possible  that  we  might  have 
been  spared  the  labor  and  expense  of  a  great 
elfort ;  now  we  have  no  alternative.  Their 
success  will  enable  the  political  leaders  of 
the  rebels  to  convince  the  mass  of  tlieir  peo- 
ple that  we  are  inferior  to  them  in  force  and 
courage,  and  to  command  all  their  resources. 
The  contest  began  with  a  class ;  now  it  is  with 
a,  people,  our  military  success  can  alone  restore 
the  former  issue. 

By  thoroughly  defeating  their  armies,  taking 
their  strong  places,  and  pursuing  a  rigidly  pro- 
tective policy  as  to  private  property,  and  un- 
armed persons,  and  a  le^ent  course  as  to  pri- 
vate soldiers,  we  may  well  hope  for  a  perma- 
nent restoration  of  a  peaceful  Union.  But,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  supported  by  overwhelming  phy- 
fiioal  force. 

Our  foreign  relations  and  financial  credit  also 
imperatively  demand  that  the  military  action 
of  the  government  should  be  prompt  and  irre- 
fitstible. 

The  rebels  have  chosen  Virginia  as  their  bat- 
tle-field, and  it  seems  proper  for  us  to  make  the 
first  great  struggle  there.  But  while  thus  di- 
recting our  mam  efforts,  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
mtnish  the  resistence  there  offered  us,  by  move- 
ments on  other  points,  both  by  land  and  water. 
Without  entering  at  present  into  details,  I 
would  advise  that  a  strong  movement  be  made 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  rebels  be  dri- 
ven out  of  Missouri. 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
Kentucky  is  cordially  united  with  us,  I  would 
advise  a  movement  through  that  State  into 
I^stern  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Union  men  of  that  region,  and  of  seizing 
the  railroads  leading  from  Memphis  to  the 


early  a  day  as  practicable,  it  would  be  we  -, 
protect  and  re-open  the  Baltimore  and  C  I 
Railroad. 

Baltimore  and  Fort  Munroe  should  he  0(  . 
pied  by  garrisons  sufficient  to  retain  then 
oiu-  possession.  The  importance  of  Harp 
Ferry  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  dii 
tion  of  Leesburg,  will  be  very  materially 
minshed  so  soon  as  our  force  in  this  viciij 
becomes  organized,  strong  and  efficient, 
cause  no  capable  general  will  cross  the  ri\ 
north  of  this  city,  when  we  have  a  strong  ar 
here,  ready  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 

To  revert  to  the  West,  it  is  probable  tl 
no  very  large  additions  to  the  troops  now 
Missouri,  will  be  necessary  to  secure  tl 
State. 

I  presume  that  the  force  required  for  t 
movement  down  the  Mississippi,  will  be  c 
termined  by  its  commander  and  the  Pre 
dent.  If  Kentucky  assumes  the  right  positir 
not  more  than  20,000  troops  will  be  neede 
together  with  those  that  can  be  raised  in  th 
State  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  to  secure  tl 
latter  region  and  its  railroads,  as  well  as  ultii 
ately  to  occupy  Nashville. 

The  Western  Virginia  ti'oops,  with  moi 
than  5,000  to  10,000  from  Ohio  and  Indian 
should,  under  proper  management,  suffice  f( 
its  protection.  When  we  have  reorganize 
our  m.ain  army  here,  10,000  men  ouglit  to  I 
enough  to  protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rai 
road  and  the  Potomac.  Five  thousand  wi 
garrison  Baltimore,  3,000  Fort  Monroe,  and  nc 
more  than  20,000  will  be  necessary,  at  the  u1 
most,  for  the  defense  of  Washington. 

For  the  main  army  of  operations,  I  urge  ih 
following  composition :  , 

250  Regiments  of  Infantry,  say  •  •  -  225,000  men. ' 
100  Field  Batteries,  600  guns  -  -  -  -    15.000    ♦' 

28  Regiments  Cavalry 25,500     «♦ 

5  "         Engineer  troops  -  -  •      7,500    *♦ 


The  possession  of  those  roads  by  us,  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  on  the  Mississippi 
wiQuld  go  far  towards  determining  the  evacua- 
tion of  Virginia  by  the  rebels.  In  the  meantime 
all  the  passes  into  Western  Virginia,  from  the 
e^t,  should  be  securely  guarded ;  but  I  would 
advise  no  movement  from  that  quarter  toward 
Bichraond,  unless  the  political  condition  of  Ken- 
tucky renders  it  impossible,  or  inexpedient  for 
us  to  make  the  movement  upon  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, through  that  State.  Every  effort  should 
however,  be  made  to  organize,  equip  and  arm 
as  mamy  troops  as  possible  m  Western  Virginia, 
in  order  to  render  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  regi- 
ZEtents  available  for  other  operations.    At  as 


Total 273,000.  , ' 

The  force  must  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary engineer  and  pontoon  trains,  and  with 
transportation  for  everything  save  tents.  Its 
general  line  of  operations  should  be  so  direct- 
ed that  water  transportation  can  be  availed  of 
from  point  to  point,  by  means  of  the  ocean  and 
the  rivers  emptying  into  it.  An  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  of  operations,  wiU  be  the  em- 
ployment of  a  strong  naval  force,  to  protect 
the  movements  of  a  fleet  of  transports  intend- 
ed to  conve}'  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
from  point  to  point  of  the  enemy's  sea-coast, 
thus  either  creating  diversions,  and  rendering 
it  necessary  to  detach  largely  from  their  main 
body,  in  order  to  protect  such  of  their  cities 
as  may  be  threatened,  or  else  landing  and 
forming  establishments  on  their  coast  at  'any 
favorable  places  that  opportunity  might  offer. 
This  nava""  force  should  also  co-operate  with 
the  main  army,  in  its  etforts  to  seize  the  im- 
portant sea-board  town  of  the  rebels. 

It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  construction 
of  railroads,  has  introduced  a  new  and  very 


kortant  element  into  war,  by  the  great  facih- 
i  thus  given  for  concentrating  at  particular 
sitions  large  masses  of  troops  from  remote 
.tions,  and  by  creating  new  strategic  points 
I  lines  of  operations.  It  is  intended  to  o  ver- 
ae  this  difficulty  by  the  partial  operations 

Crested,  and  such  other  as  the  particular 
,e  may  require.  We  must  endeavor  to  seize 
,ces  on  the  railways,  in  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
's  points  of  concenti-ation,  and  we  must 
eaten  their  sea-board  cities,  in  order,  that 
;h  State  may  be  forced,  by  the  necessity  of 
own  defense  to  diminish  its  contingent  to 
',  Confederate  army.  '  . 

The  proposed  movement  down  the  Miseis- 
pi  will  produce  important  results  in  this 
mection.  That  advance,  and  the  progress 
the  main  army  at  the  East,  will  materially 
jist  each  other  by  diminishing  the  resistance 
be  encountered  by  each.  The  •  tendency  of 
3  Mississippi  movement  upon  all  questions 
nnected  with  cotton,  is  too  well  understood 
tlie  President  and  Cabinet,  to  need  any  illus- 

iition  from  me.  There  is  another  independ- 
t  movement  which  has  often  been  suggested 
d  which  has  always  recommended  itself  to 
'  judgment.  I  refer  to  a  movement  from 
^nsas  and  Nebraska,  through  the  Indian  Ter- 
•ory  upon  Red  River  and  Western  Texas,  for 
e  purpose  of  protecting  and  developing  the 
fent  Union  and  free  state  sentiment,  well 
lown  to  predominate  in  Western  Texas,  and 
hich  like  a  similar  sentiment  in  Western  Yir- 
nia  'will,  if  protected,  ultimately  organize 
Lat  section  into  a  free  state.  How  far  it  will 
possible  to  support  this  movement  by  an 
vance  through  New  Mexico  from  California, 
a  matter  which  I  have  not  sufficiently  _ex- 
tnined  to  be  able  to  express  a  decided  opinion, 
at  all  practicable,  it  is  eminently  desirable, 

|s  bringing  uito  play  the  resources  and  war- 
ke  qualitres  of  the  Pacific  States,  as  well  as 
lentifyiug  them  with  our  cause,  and  cement- 
Lg  the  bond  of  Union  between  them  and  the 
■eneral  Government. 

If  it  is  not  departing  too  far  from  my  pro- 

mce,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  the  policy  of 

a  intimate  alliance  and  cordial  understanding 

Lth  Mexico  ;  their  sympathies  and  mterests 

-.8  with  us;  their  antipathies  exclusively 
gainst  our  enemies,  and  their  institutions.  I 
Sink  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  from 
he  Mexican  government  the  right  to  use,  at 
east  during  the  present  contest,  the  road  from 
fua>Tnas   to   New  Mexico.     This  concession 

_/ould  very  materially  reduce  the  obstacles  of 
he  col  anin  moving  from  the  Pacific.  A  similar 
aermission  to  use  their  territory  for  the  pas- 
sage ©f  troops  between  the  Panuco  and  the 
aio  Grande,  would  enable  us  to  throw  a  col- 
umn of  troops,  by  a  good  road  from  Tampico. 
or  some  of  the  small  harbors  north  of  it,  upon 
and  across  the  Rio  Grande,  without  risk,  and 
scarcelv  firing  a  shot.  To  what  extent,  if  any 
it  would  be  desirable  to  take  into  service  and 
employ  Mexican  soldiers,  is  a  question  entu-elv 


political,  on  which  I  do  not  venture  to  offer  an 
opinion.  ^ 

The  force  I  have  recommended  is  large,  the 
expense  is  great.  It  is  possible  that  a  smaller 
force  might  accomphsh  the  object  in  view; 
but  I  understand  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this 
great  nation  to  re-establish  the  power  of  its 
government,  and  to  restore  peace  to  its  citi- 
zens, in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is  simply  this  ;  shall  we 
crush  the  rebellion  at  one  blow,  terminate  the 
war  in  one  campaign,  or  shall  we  leave  it  for 
a  legacy  to  our  descendants  ? 

When  the  extent  of  the  possible  line  of  op- 
erations is  considered,  the  force  asked  for  the 
main  army  under  my  command  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  unduly  large.  Every  mile  we  ad- 
vance carries  us  further  from  our  base  of  ope- 
rations, and  renders  detatchments  necessary 
to  cover  our  communications,  while  the  enemy 
will  be  constantly  concentrating  as  he  falls 
back.  I  propose  with  the  force  which  I  have 
requested,  not  only  to  drive  the  enemy  oui  of 
Virginia  and  occupy  Richmond,  but  to  occupy 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Montgomery,  Pensacola, 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  ;  in  other  words  to 
move  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country, 
and  crush  out  the  rebelhon  in  its  very  heart.  • 
By  seizing  and  repairing  the  railroads  as  we 
advance,  the  difficulties  of  transportation  will 
be  materially  diminished.  It  is  perhaps,  unne- 
cessary to  state,  that  in  addition  to  the  forces 
named  in  this  memorandum,  strong  reserves 
should  be  formed,  ready  to  supply  any  losses 
that  may  occur. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  treasury  may  be  lessened  by 
making  only  partial  payments  to  our  troops, 
when  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  by  giving 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  for  such 
supphes  as  mav  there  be  obtained. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Major-General. 
I  do  not  thinlc  the  events  of  the  war  have 
proved  these  views,  upon  the  methods  and 
plans  of  its  conduct,  altogether  incorrect.  They 
certainly  have  not  proved  my  estimate  ot  the 
number  of  troops  and  scope  of  operations  too 
large.  It  is  probable  that  I  did  under-estimate 
the  time  necessary  lor  the  completion  of  arms 
and  equipments.  It  was  not  strange,  however, 
that  by  many  civilians  intrusted  with  autnority 
there  should  have  been  an  exactly  opposite 
opinion  held  in  both  these  particulars. 

The  result  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  had 
been  almost  to  destroy  the  morale  and  organi- 
zation of  our  army,  and  to  alarm  government 
and  people.  The  national  capital  was  in  dan- 
crer  It  was  necessary,  besides  holding  the 
Inemyin  check,  to  build  works  fonts  defense 
strong  and  capable  of  being  held  by  a  small 
force. 

It  was  necessary  alf-o  to  create  a  new  army 
for  active  operations,  and  to  expedite  its  or- 
u-auization,  equipment,  and  the  accumulation  &1 
die  material  of  war,  and  to  this  net  mcomid- 


erable  labor  all  my  energies  for  the  next  three 
months  were  constantly  devoted. 

Time  is  a  necessary  element  in  tlie  creation 
af  armies,  and  I  do  not  therefore  tliink  it  ne- 
cessary to  more  than  mention  the  impatience 
with  which  many  regarded  tlie  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  new  levies,  though  recruited 
and  pressed  forward  with  unexampled  sapidi- 
ty— the  manufacture  and  supply  of  arms  and 
equipnients,  or  the  vehemence  with  which  an 
immediate  advance  upon  the  enemy's  works 
directly  in  our  front  wa»  urged  by  ^  patriotic 
but  sanguine  people. 

The  President  too  was  anxious  for  the  speedy 
employment  of  our  army,  and  althougli  possess- 
ed of  ray  plans  through  frequent  conferences, 
desired  a  paper  from  me  upon  the  condition  of 
the  forces  under  my  command,  and  the  imme- 
diate measures  to  be  taken  to  increase  their 
efficiency.  Accordingly,  In  the  latter  part  of 
October,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  ; 
To  THE  Hon.  Simon  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War  : 
Sir, — In  conformity  with  a  personal  unaer- 
standing  with  the  President,  yesterday,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of 
tlie  condition  of  the  army  under  my  command, 
and  the  measures  required  for  the  p'reservation 
of  the  government  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  :- 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  a  memorial  1 
had  the  honor  to  address  lo  the  President  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  Washington,  and  in  my  com- 
munication addressed  to  Lieut-General  Scott, 
under  date  of  8th  of  August ;  in  my  letter  to 
tlie  President  authorizing  him,  at  his  request, 
to  withdraw  the  letter  written  by  me  to  Gen- 
efral  Scott ;  and  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, answering  your  note  of  inquiry  of  that 
date,_my  views  on  the  same  subject  are  frankly 
and  fully  expressed. 

In  these  several  communications  I  have 
stated  the  force  I  regarded  as  necessary  to 
enable  this  army  to  advance  with  a  reasonable 
certainty  of  success,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
the  capital  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac  suffi- 
ciently guarded  not  only  to  secure  the  retreat 
•of  the  main  army,  in  the  event  of  disaster,  but 
i;o  render  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  at- 
tempt a  diversion  in  J\[aryland. 

So  much  time  has  passed,  and  the  winter  is 
approaching  so  rapidly,  that  but  two  courses 
:aiie  left  to  the  government,  viz.,  either  to  go 
into  winter  quarters,  or  to  assume  the  offensive 
•with  forces  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
rarmy  I  regarded  as  desirable  and  necessary. 

If  political  considerations  render  the  first 

■course  unadvisable  the  second  alone  remains. 

Whi're  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  deemed 

•expedient,  or  perhaps  possible  to  concentrate 

;  Tthe  .forces  of  tiie  nation  in  this  vicinity,  (re- 

\  jmaining  on  the  defensive  elsewhere,)  keeping 

r  Tthe  .attention  ami  elforts  of  the  government 

lifixed -upcn  this  as  the  vital  point,  where  tlie 

•^•itssue  .ai  .the  great  contest  is  to  be  decided, 


it  may  still  be  that,  by  inti'oducing  unity '% 

action  and  design  among  the   various  araJJ: 

of  the  land,  by  determining  the  courses  to  i^t 

pursued    l)y   the   various  commanders  \m\\) 

one  general  plan,  transferring  from  the  otl^. 

armies  the  supei-fliions  strength  not  requiijfi 

for   the  purpose  in  view,  and  thus  re-infoi« 

ing   this  main  army,  whose  destiny  it  is  «| 

decide  the  controversy,  wc  may  yet  be  alii 

to  move  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  8i|)l 

cess  before  the  winter  is  fairly  u]ion  us.    Ti 

nation  feels,  and  I  share  that  feeling,  that  ta 

army  of  the  Potomac  holds  the  fate  of  x\ 

country  in  its  hands.     The  stalce  is  so  vaj 

the  issue  eo  momentous,  and  the  effect  of  i\ 

next  battle  will  be  so  important  throiiglioit 

the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  that  I  coj' 

tinue  to  urge,  as  I  have  ever  done  since  I  ei 

tered   upon  the  command  of  tin's  army,  up(| 

the  government  to  devote  its  energies  'and  i| 

available    resources    towards    increasing    tlfj^ 

numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  army  on  whicH: 

its  salvation  depends.  U 

A    statement,    carefully    prepared  by    thj| 

chiefs  of  engineers  and  artillery  of  this  arm'it 

gives  as  the  necessary  garrison  of  this  cit 

and  its  fortifications  33.795  n)en— say  35,001 

The  present  garrison  of  Baltimore  and  its  dh 

pendencies  is  about  10.000.     I  liave  sent  tli| 

chief  of  my  staff  to  make  a  careful  examina! 

tion  into  the  condition  of  these  troops,  and  t 

obtain  the  information  requisite  to  enable  n, 

to  decide  whether  this  number  can  be  dimin 

ished  or  the  reverse.     At  least  5,000  men  wil  | 

be   required    to   watch    Ihe    river   Jience  t(  : 

Harper's  Ferry  and    its   vicinity ;    probabl} 

8,000  to  guard  the  lower  Potomac. 

As  you  are  aware,  all  the  information  wejt 
have  from  spies,  prisoners,  &c.,  agree  in  show-jj 
ing  that  the  enemy  have  a  force  on  the  Poto-|i 
mac  not  less  than  150,000  strong,  well  drilled  I 
and  equipped,  ably  commanded  and  stronglyH 
intrenched.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  to  en-ij 
sure  _  success,  or  to  render  it  reasonably  i| 
certain,  the  active  army  should  not  number  ji 
less  than  150,000  efficient  troops,  with  400", 
guns,  unless  some  material  change  occurs  in  • 
the  force  iu  front  of  us.  r 

The  requisite  force  .or  an  advance  move-| 
ment  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  maybe  thus  . 
estimated  : 

Column  of  active  operations 150.000  men,  400  gans, 

Garrison  of  city  of  Washington    35.000     '•      40     " 
To  guard  Poto'c  to  Hrp's  Ferry      5,000     "      12      " 

To  guard  lower  Potoinac 8,000      "      24     " 

Garrison  for  Bait,  and  Annapolis  10,000    "      12      • 


Total  effective  force  requirpd      208,000  men,  488  gmis. 

Or  an   aggregate,   present   and    absent,   of 
about  240,000  men,  should  the  losses  by  sick- 
ness, &c.,  not  rise  to  a  higher  per-centa^e  than  . 
at  present.  i^ 

Havhig  stated  what  I  regard  as  the  requisite  I 
force  to  enable  this  army  to  advance,  I  now  | 
proceed  to  give  the  actuaj  strength  ji  the  army  | 
of  the  Potomac.  | 

_  The  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  of  the 


►o  mac  DT  the  official  report  on  the  morning 
f  e  2Tth  iust.  was  168,318  officers  and  men 
!f  IlVades    and  arms.     This  includes  the 
ro^s  at  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  on  the  up- 
e  ukI  lower  Potomac,  the  sick,  absent,  &c. 
'.<^   force   present   for  duty  was   147,695. 
If  lis  number  4,268  cavalry  were  completely 
<I.  3.163  cavalry  only  partially  armed, 
iifantrv  unequipped,  making  13,410  nn- 
t  r  the  field,  (irrespective  of  those  not  yet 
u  'A'Utlv  drilled,)  and  reducing  the  effective 
,r  to  134.285,  and  the  number  disposable 
>,ai  advance  to  76,285.     The  infantry  regi- 
,,,rs   are,  to   a   considerable  extent,  armed 
vii    unserviceable   weapons — quite   a   large 
lubcr  of  good  arms,  which  had  been  intend- 
for   this   army,   were  ordered   elsewhere, 
ing  the  army  of 'the  Potomac  insufficiently 
in  Bome  cases,  badly  armed. 
n  the  30th  of  September  there  were  with 
army  228  field  guns  ready  for  the  field, 
ar  as  arms  and  equipments  are  concerned  : 
le  of  the  batteries  are  still  quite  raw,  and 
t  to   go  into  action.     I   have  intelligence 
;  eight  new  batteries  are  en  route  hither  : 
others  are  ready  for  the  field.     1  will  still 
the   New   York   batteries   have  six  guns 
h)  be  112  guns  short  of  the  number  requir- 
for  the  active  column,  saying  nothing  foi" 
•present  of  those  necessary  for  the  garri- 
s  and  corps  on  the.  Potomac,  which  would 
ke  a  total  deficiency  of  200  guns. 
have  thus  briefly  stated  our  present  condi- 
^   and   wants :    it  remains  to  suggest  the 
ians  of  supplving  the  deficiencies. 
^FirsL     That*  all  the    cavalry  and   infantry 
ns,  as  fast  as  procured,  whether  manufac- 
•ed  in  this  country  or  purchased  abroad,  be 
it  to   this  army,  until  it  is  fully  prepared 
the  field.  .         r   .1 

Second.  Tliat  the  two  companies  ot  the 
h  artillerv.  now  understood  to  be  en  route 
)m  Fort  Randall  to  Fort  Monroe,  be  ordered 
this  armv.  to  be  mounted  at  once  ;  also  that 
e  companies  of  the  3d  artillery,  en  route 
om  California,  be  sent  here.  Had  not  the 
•der  for  Sinead's  battery  to  come  here  from 
arrisburgh.  to  replace  the  battery  I  gave 
eneral  Shernian,  been  so  often  countermand- 
1  I  would  ii-ain  ask  for  it. 
Third.  Tliat  a  more  effective  regulation 
Lay  be  made,  authorizing  the  transfer  of  men 
•om  the  volunteers  to  the  regular  batteries, 

fifantrv  and  cavalry ;  that  we  may  make  the 
est  possible  use  of  the  invaluable  regular 
skeletons." 
Fourth.  I  have  no  official  information  as  to 
Ihe  United  States'  forces  elsewliere  ;  but  from 
'ihe  best  information  I  can  obtain  from  the 
|W"ar  Department,  and  other  sources,  I  am  led 
[lo  believe  that  the  United  States  troops  are, 

f       In  Western  Virgima  about 30.000 

\       In  KenUicky  about 40,000 

i       In  Missouri  about 80,000 

'       In  Flrtress  Monroe  about ll,OUU 

Total 161,000 


Besides  these,  I  am  informed  that  more  tliaa- 
100,000  are  in  progress  of  organization  in  other 
northern  and  western  states.  ^ 

T  would  therefore  recommend  that,  not  in- 
terfering with  Kentucky,  there  should  be  re- 
tained in  Western  Virginia  and  ;Missouri  a 
sufficient  force  for  defensive  purposes,  and 
that  the  surplus  troops  be  sent  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  to  enable  it  to  assume  the 
offensive  ,  that  the  same  course  be  pursued  in 
respect  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  that  no  fur- 
ther outside  expeditions  be  attempted  until 
we  have  fought  the  great  battle  in  front  of 
us. 

Fifth.  That  every  nerve  be  strained  to 
hasten  the  enrollment,  organization,  and  arma- 
ment of  new  batteries  and  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. . 

Sixth.  That  all  the  battalions  now  raised 
for  the  new  regiments  of  regular  infantry  be 
at  once  ordered  to  this  arnly,  and  that  the  ojd 
infantry  and  cavalry  en  route  fi'om  California, 
be  ordei-ed  to  this  army  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  New  York. 

I  have  thus  indicated,  in  a  general  manner, 
the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  means, 
b}^  which  we  may  gain  our  ends. 

A  vigorous  employment  of  these  means  wiE 
in  my  opinion,  enable  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac io  assume  sticcessfnlly  this  season,  the- 
ofiensive  operations  which,  ever  since  entering- 
upon  the  command,  it  has  been  my  anxiows^ 
desire  and  diligent  effort  to  prepare  for  aiid: 
prosecute.  The  advance  should  not  be  p-ost^ 
poned  beyond  the  25th  of  November,  if  j^essi-  ^ 
ble  to  avoid  it.  '^ 

Unity  in  councils,  the  utmost  vigor  a«dl  en- 
ercry  in  action,  are  indispensable.     The  entire- 
military  field   should  be  grasped  as  a  wHbole,.  .' 
and  not  in  detatched  parts. 

One  plan  should  be  agreed  upon  and!  pur- 
sued :  a  single  vrill  should  direct  aE(i  earry 
out  tliese  plans.  ' 

The  great  object  to  be  atcomplis^^— the 
crushing  defeat  of  tlie  rebel  army  [nO'^]  at 
Manassas — should  never  for  one  instant  be 
lost  sight  of,  but  all  the  hitellect  and  metme- 
and  men  of  the  government  poured  itpon  that 
point.  The  loyal  States  possess  ample  force 
to  effect  all  this,  and  more.  The  rebels^  have 
displayed  energy,  unanimity,  and  wisdom, 
worthy  of  the  most  desperate  days  of  the 
French  Revolution — should  we  do  less  ?^ 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preser^'ation  of 
our  histitutions.  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  have 
willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness,  with 
the  single  object  of  doing  my  duty  to  my 
counti-y.  When  the  task  is  accomplisheil  I 
shall  be  glad  to  return  to  the  obscurity  from 
which  events  have  drawn  me. 

Whatever  the  determination  of  the-govern- 
ment  may  be.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  wilffehare  its  fate, 
whatever  mav  be  the  task  imposed  upon  me. 

Permit  me^to  add,  that  on  this  occasion  as 
heretofore,  it  has  been  mv  aim  neither  tc  ex- 


aggerate  nor  unaerrate  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my, nor  fail  to  express  clearly  the  means  by 
which,  in  my  judgment,  that  power  may  be 
broken.  _  Urghig  the  energy  of  preparation 
and  action,  which  has  ever  been  my  choice, 
burt  with  the  fixed  purpuse  by  no  act  of  mine 
to  expose  this  government  to  hazard  by  prema- 
tm-e  movement,  and  requesting  that  tliis  com- 
munication may  be  laid  before  the  President, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv, 
Your  obedient  servant,  G.  B.  McC.  Maj.-Gem 
When  I  assumed  command  in  Washington 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1861,  the  number  of  troops 
in  and  around  the  city  was  about  50.000  infan- 
try, less  than  1,000  cavalry,  and  650  artillery 
men,  with  nine  imperfect  field-batteries  of  thir- 
ty pieces. 

On  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac  the 
brigade  organization  of  G-eneral  McDowell  still 
existed,  and  the  troops  were  stationed  at  and 
in  rear  of  Fort  Corcoran,  Arlington,  and  Fort 
Albany,  at  Fort  Rvmyon,  Roach's  Mills,  Cole's 
Mill,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ellsworth,  with 
a  detachment  at  the  Theological  Seminary. 

There  were  ho  troops  south  of  Hunting 
Creek,  and  many  of  the  regiments  were  en- 
camped on  the  low  grounds  bordering  the  Po- 
tomac,—seldom  in  the  best  positions  for  de- 
fense, and  entirely  inadequate  in  numbers  and 
condition  to  defend  the  long  line  from  Fort 
Corcoran  to  Alexandria. 

On  the  ifaryland  side  of  the  river,  upon  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Chain  Bridge,  two  re- 
giments were  stationed,  whose  commanders 
were  independent  of  each  other. 

There  were  no  troops  on  the  important  Ten- 
ally  town  road,  or  on  the  roads  entering  the 
city  from  the  south. 

The  camps  were  located  without  regard  to 
purposes  of  defense  or  instruction  ;  the  roads 
were  not  picketed,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
at  an  organization  into  brigades. 

In  no  quarter  were  the  dispositions  for  de- 
fense such  as  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
a  respectable  body  of  the  enemy  either  in  the 
positions  and  numbers  of  the  troops,  or  the 
number  and  character  of  the  defensive  works. 
Earthworks  in  the  nature  of  "  tetes-de-pont" 
looked  upon  the  approaches  tq  the  George- 
town fequeduct  and  ferry,  the  Long  Bridge 
and  Alexandria  by  the  Little  River  Turnpike' 
and  some  simple  defensive  arrangements  were 
made  at  the  Chain  Bridge.  With  the  latter 
exception,  not  a  single  defensive  work  had 
been  commenced  on  the  Maryland  side. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy 
shellmg  the  city  from  heights,  within  easy 
range,  which  could  be  occupied  by  a  hostile 
column  almost  without  resistance.  Many  sol- 
diers had  deserted,  and  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington were  crowded  with  straggling  officers 
and  men,  absent  from  their  stations  without 
authority,  whose  behavior  indicated  the  gener- 
al want  of  discipline  and  organization. 

I  at  once  designated  an  efficient  staff,  after- 
wards adding  to  it,  as  opportunity  offered  and 


necessity  required,  wno  zealously  co-opera  ■ 
with  me  in  the  labor  of  bringing  order  oui 
confusion,  reassigning  troops  and  comman 
projecting  and  throwing  up  defensive  wor 
receiving  and  organizing,  equipping  and  p 
vidmg  for  tlie  new  levies  arriving  in  the  ci 
The  valuabfe  8er\ace8  of  these  officers 
their  various  departments,  during  this  a 
throughout  the  subsequent  periods  of  the  h 
tory  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  can  hardly 
sufficiently  appreciated.  Their  names  and  d 
ties  will  be  given  in  another  part  of  this  i 
port,  and  they  are  commended  to  the  favorat 
notice  of  the  War  Department. 

The  restoration  of  order  in  the  city 
Washington  was  effected  through  the  appoir 
ment  of  a  provost  marshal,  whose  authorh 
was  supported  by  the  few  regular  troops  wit 
111  my  command.  These  troops  were  thus  i 
position  to  act  as  a  reserve,  to  be  sent  to  aoi 
point  of  attack  where  their  services  migk 
be  most  wanted.  ' 

The  energy  and  ability  displayed  by  Col.  i 
Porter,  the  provost  marshal  and  his  assista: 
and  the  strict  discharge  of  their  duty  by 
troops,  produced  the  best  results,  and  Wc*«- 
mgton  soon  became  one  of  the  most  qufiS 
cities  in  the  Union. 

The  new  levies  of  infantry,  upon  arrivu 
in  Washington,  were  formed' into  provision 
brigades,  and  placed  in  camp  in  the  suburliM 
of  the  city  for  equipment,  instruction  and  dii 
cipjtne.     As  soon  as  regiments  were  in  fit  cott 
dition  for  transfer  to   ttie   forces   across   the 
Potomac,  they  were  assigned  to  the  brigades 
serving  there. 

Brig.-Gen.  F  J.  Porter  was  at  first  assign 
to  the  charge  of  the  provisional  brigadt 
Brig.-Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside  was  the  next  officem 
assigned  to  this  dut}',  from  which,  howevei 
he  was  soon  relieved  by  Brig.-Gen.  S.  Casey 
who  continued  in  charge  of  the  newly  arriving 
regiments  until  the  army  of  the  Potomac  de 
parted  for  the  Peninsula,  in  March,  1862.  Th( 
newly  arriving  artillery  troops  reported  td 
Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  F.  Barry,  the  Chief  of  Artillery, 
and  the  cavalry  to  Brig.-Gen.  Geo.  Stoneman 
the  Chief  of  Cavalr3^  | 

By  the  15th  of  October,  the  number  S 
troops  in  and  about  Washington,  inclusive  of 
the  garrison  of  the  city  and  Alexandria,  the 
cjty  guard,  and  the  forces  on  the  Maryland 
shore  of  the  Potomac,  below  Washington,  and 
as  far  as  Cumberland  above,  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Dix  at  Baltimore,  and  ita-i 
dependencies,  was  as  follows :  < 

Total  present  for  duty 133  2fll 

"     f'ck       9'230 

In  confinement 1156 


• 

oni 
ir^ 

dil 
coi* 

the; 
ides  J 


Aggregate  present 143.647 

"  absent ^...      8,404 


Grand  aggregate. 152,051 

Th©  following  table  exhibits  similar  data  • 
for  the  periods  stated,  including  the  troops  la  1 
ilaryland  and  Delawai'e : 


j         I  For  Duty 


i61. 
•c.  1 


169,1:52 

191.480 
190,806 
193,142 


Sick. 


15,102 

14,790 
14,373 
13,167 


In  Con- 
finement. 


2,189 

2,260 
2,917 
2,108 


PRESENT  ) 

AND 
AB3KNT. 

Grand  Ag. 
gregate 


11,470 

11,707 
14,110 
13,570 


198,213 

219,707 
222,196 
221,387 


'For  convenience  of  reference,  the  strength 
If  the  armj  of  the  Potomac  at  subsequent 
riods  is  given  :        ^ 


In  organizing  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  field,  the  first  step  taken 
was  to  organize  the  infantry  into  brigades 
of  four  regiments  each ;  retaininf  the.  newl^ 
arrived  regiments  on  the  Maryland  side,  until 
their  armament  and  equipment  were  issued^ 
and  they  had  obtained  some  little  elementary 
instruction,  before  assigning  them  permanent- 
ly to  brigades. 

When  the  organization  of  the  brigades  was 
well  established,  and  the  troops  somewhat  dis- 
ciplined and  instructed,  divisions  of  three 
brigades  each  were  gradually  formed. 

As  is  elsewhere  stated  in  this  report,  aL 


1862. 
April  30 
June  20 
July  -10 


For  Duty. 


Sick. 


Officers 

"4,7'25~ 
4,  .65 
3,834 


Men. 


104.610 
101,160 
85,715 


233 
496 

685 


5,385 
10,541 
15,959 


In  Arrest  or 
Confinement. 
Officers    Men- 


356 
3?0 
213 


Aggre- 
gate. 


115  350 
117,226 
106,466 


By  Au- 
thority. 


11,037 
27,700 
34,638 


Without 
Authority 


887 
8,782 


Grand  Ag 
gregate 

present  and 
abseut. 


126,387 
145,?13 
144,886 


.ough  I  was  always  in  favor  of  the  organiza- 
onfnto  army  corps  as  an  abstract  principle,  I 
;d  not  desire  to  form  them  until  the  army  had 
sen  for  some  little  time  in  the  field,  in  order  to 
^able  the  general  officers  first  to  acquire  the 
squisite  experience  as  division  commanders 
n  active  service,  and  that  I  might  be  able  to 
ecide  from  actual  trial  who  were  best  fitted 
J  exercise  those  important  commands. 

For  a  similar  reason,  I  carefully  abstained 
rem  making  any  recommendations  for  the 
promotion  of  officers  to  the  grade  of  Major- 
General.  . 

When  new  batteries  of  artillery  arrived, 
they  also  were  retained  in  Washington  until 
their  armament  and  equipment  were  com- 
pleted, and  their  instruction  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, to  justify  their  being  assigned  to 
divisions. 

The  same  course  was  pursued  m  regard 
to  the  cavalry.  I  regret  that  circumstances 
have  delayed  the  Chief  of  -Cavalry,  Gen.  Geo. 
Stoneman,  in  furnishing  his  report  upon  the 
organization  of  that  arm  of  service.  It  will, 
however,  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  completed, 
and  will,  doubtless,  show  that  the  difficult  and 
important  duties  intrusted  to  him  were  effi- 
ciently performed.  He  encountered  _  and 
overcame,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  continual 
and  vexatious  obstacles  arising  from  the  great 
deficiency  of  cavalry  arms  and  equipments, 
and  the  entire  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  re- 
gimental officers  first  appointed  ;  this  last  dif- 
ficulty was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  overcome 
in  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  in  the  infantry  and 
artillery,  by  the  continual  and  prompt  action 
of  coui-ts-martial  and  boards  of  examination. 

As  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted, 
every  cavalry  soldier  was  armed  with  a  sabre 
and  revolver,  and  at  least  two  squadrons  in 
every  regiment  with  carbines. 

It  was  intended  to  assign  at  least  one  regi- 
ment of  cavah-y  to  each  division  of  the  active 
army,  besides  forming  a  cavalry  reserve  of  the 


regular  regiments,  and  some  picket  regimeoJs 
of  volunteer  cavalry.  Circumstances  beyond 
my  control  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
this  intention  fully,  and  the  cavalry  force, 
serving  with  the  army  in  the  field,  was  never 
as  large  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

It  was  determined  to  collect  the  regular  in- 
fantry to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  reserve.  The 
advantage  ot  such  a  body  of  troops  at  a 
critical  moment,  especially  in  an  army  coa- 
stituted  mainly  of  new  levies,  imperfectly  dis- 
ciplined, has  been  frequently  illustrated  in 
military  history,  and  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  first  battle  of  Man- 
assas. I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  value  of  these  troops. 
I  have  always  found  them  to  be  relied  on  ; 
whenever  they  have  been  brought  under  fire, 
they  have  shown  the  utmost  gallantry  and 
tenacity. 

The  regular  infantry,  which  had  been  col- 
lected irom  distant  posts,  and  which  had  been 
recruited  as  rapidly  as  the  slow  progress  of 
recruiting  for  the  regular  service  would  allow, 
added  to  the  small  battalion  with  McDowell's 
army,  which  I  found  at  Washington,  on  my  ' 
arrival,  amounted,  on  the  30th  of  August,  to 
1040  men;  on  the  28th  of  February,  1862, to 
2682,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  to  4603. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1862,  they  were  assign- 
ed to  Gen.  Porter's  corps,  for  organization  as 
».  division  with  the  5th  regiment  of  New  York 
Volunteers,  which  joined.  May  4th,  and  the 
10th  New  York  Volunteers,  which  joined  sub- 
sequently. They  remained  from  the  com- 
mencement, under  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Geo.  Sykes,  Major  14th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army. 
ARTILLERY. 
The  creation  of  an  adequate  artillery  estab- 
lisliment,  for  an  army  of  so  large  proportions, 
was  a  formidable  undertaking  ;  and  had  it  net 
been  that  the  country  possessed,  in  the  regu- 
lar service,  a  body  of  accompUshed  and  ener- 


ge*c  artillery  officers,  the   task  ^^'ould    have 
be«n  almost  h()j)elesR.  m 

The  charge  of  organizing  tliis  most  impor- 
tant army  was  confided  to  ^[ajor  (afterwards 
Bng.-Gen.)  W.  M.  F.  Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
wtiose  industry  and  zeal  achieved  the  best 
results.  The  repert  of  Gen.  B.  is  appended 
among  the  accom])anying  documents.  By  re- 
ferring to  it,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fol- 
lowhig  principles  were  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  organization ; 

"  1st.  That  the  proportion  of  artillerj  should 
be  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  2^  pieced  to  1,000 
men,  to  be  expanded,  if  possible,  to  3  pieces 
to  1,000  men. 

"2d.  That  the  proportion  of  rifled  guns 
should  be  restricted  to  the  system  of  the  U. 
S.  Ordnance  Department,  and  of  Parrott,  and 
the  smooth  bores  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
howitzers  for  special  service)  to  be  exclu- 
sively the  12-pounder  gun,  of  the  model  of 
1857,  variously  called  the  '  gun-howitzer,'  the 
*  hght  12-pounder,'  or  the  'Napoleon.' 
^  "  3d.  That  each  field-battery  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  composed  of  6  guns,  and  none  to 
be  less  than  4  guns,  and  in  all  cases  the  guns 
of  each  battery  should  be  of  uniform  calibre. 

"4th.  That  the  field-batteries  were  to  be 
assigned  to  divisions,  and  not  to  brigades,  and 
in  the  prbportion  of  4  to  each  division,  of  which 
one  was  to  be  a  battery  of  regulars,  the  re- 
mainder of  volunteers,. the  captain  of  the  re- 
gular battery  to  be  the  commandant  of  artil- 
lery of  the  division.  In  the  event  of  several 
•  divisions  constituting  an  army  corps,  at  least 
one-half  of  the  divisional  artillery  was  to  con- 
stitute the  reserve  of  the  corps. 

"  5th.  That  the  artillery  reserve  of  the  whole 
army,  should  consist  of  100  guns,  and  should 
comprise,  besides  a  sufficient  number  of  light 
♦  mounted  batteries,'  all  the  guns  of  position, 
and  until  the  cavalry  was  massed,  all  the 
horse  artillery. 

"  6th.  That  the  amount  of  ammunition  to  ac- 
company the  field  batteries,  was  not  to  be  leas 
"than  400  rounds  per  gun. 

"  7th.  A  siege  train  of  50  pieces.  This  was 
subsequently  expanded— for  special  service  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown— to  very  nearly  100 
pieces,  and  comprised  the  unusual  calibres, 
and  enormously  heavy  weight  of  metal  of  2 
200-pounders ;  5  100-pounders,  and  lO.thir- 
ten-inch  sea-coast  mortars." 
^^As  has  been  before  stat«d,  the  ChieS  of 
Artillery  reports : 

"  The  whole  of  the  field-artillery  of  the  army 
-©f  the  Potomac,  July  28th,  1861,  was  com- 
prised of  9  imperfectly  equipped  batteries  of 
36  guns,  650  men,  and  400  horses.  In  March, 
1862,  when  the  whole  army  took  the  field  it 
consisted  of  92  batteries  of  520  guns,  12,500 
msn,  and  11,000  horses,  fully  equipped,  ami  in 
readiness  for  active  field  service.  Of  the 
^vii-ole    force,  30  batteries  were  regulars,  and 


8 

amount  of  material  was  issued  by  thi3  Ordnan  ui 
Department,  and  placed  in  the  hands  oft 
artillery  troops  after  their  a;  rival  in  Washiu 
ton. 

"  About  one-fourth  of  all  the  volunteer  bi 
tenes  brought  with  them  from  their  respec 
ive  States  a  few  guns  and  carriages,  but  thf 
were  nearly  all  of  such  peculiar  calibre,  as  , 
lack  uniform)ty  with  the  more  modern  ai 
more  serviceable  ordnance,  with  which  ti 
other  batteries  were  armed,  and  they,  ther< 
fore,  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  b 
more  suitable  material.  While  about  on< 
sixth  came  supplied  with  horses  and  harnesi 
less  than  .  one-tenth  were  apparently  full 
equipped  for  service  when  they  reported:  ani 
every  one  of  these  required  tlie  supply  o 
many  deficiencies  of  material,  and  very  ex 
tensive  imtruction  in  the  theory  and  practici 
of  their  special  arm. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"The  operations  on  the  Peninsula  by  thj 
army  of  the  Potomac,  commenced  with  a  full 
field-artillery  force  of  52  batteries  of  299  guns  ! 
To  this,  must  be  added  the  field-artillery  ol 
Franklin's  division,  of  McDowell's  corps, 
which  joined  a  few  days  before  the  capture  of 
Yorktown,  but  was  not  disembarked  from  its 
transports  for  service  until  after  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg;  and  the    field-artillery  of  Mc- 

Call's    division,  of    McDowell's   corps ibat- 

terias,  22  guns— which  joined  in  June,  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville,  (June 
26tn,  1862),  making  a  grand  total  of  field-artil- 
lery, at  any  time  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
of  60  batteries,  of  343  guns.  With  this  large 
fore©  serving  in  six  corps-d'armee  of  elerea 
divisions,  and  the  artillery  reserve,  the  only 
general  and  field-officers  were  1  brigadier-gene- 
ral,_  4  colonels,  3  lieutenant<;olonels,  and  3 
majors ;  a  number  obviously  insufficient,  and 
which  impaired,  to  a  great  degree,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  rank  and  official  influ- 
ence of  the  commanders  of  corps  and  division 
artillery,  the  efficiency  of  the  arm.  As  this 
faulty  organization  can  be  suitably  corrected 
only  by  legislative  action,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities' 
may  be  at  an  early  day  invited  to  it. 

"  When  there  were  so  many  newly  organized 
volunteer  field-batteries,  many  of  whom  re- 
ceived their  first  and  only  instruction  in  the 
intrenched  camps  covering  Washington,  during 
the  three  or  four  inclement  months  of  the  win- 
ter of  1861-62,  there  was,  df  course,  much  to 
be  improved.  Many  of  the  volunteer  batteries, 
however,  evinced  such  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and  availed  themselves  so  industriously  of  the 
mstructions  of  the  regular  officers,  their  com- 
manders and  the  example  of  the  regular  bat- 
teries, their  associates,  that  they  made  rapid 
progress,  and  attained  a  degree  of  proficiencj 
highly  creditable." 

The  zeal  and  services  of  Major  A.  S.  Webb, 


^L^f  n?  pLr^"""^!;;'-    .P^y^^f^y'^oit  \  assistantlo  General  Barry,  entitle  him  to  espe: 
pe^d  of  seven  months,  all  ©f  this  unaieBfie  I  cial  praise.    At  the  close  of  the  Fenkisul* 


ilpaio-n,  General   Barry  assumed  the  diitlea 

fiiliiel"  of  artillery  of  the  defenses  of  Wash- 

iiou,and  was  relieved  in  his  former  position 

hoi  H.  J.  Hunt,  who  hatl  commanded  the 

^ilery  reserve  with  markedskill, and  brought 

)is  duties  as  chief  of  artillery  the  highest 

rsifications.      The   services   of  this   distin- 

„hed  officer  in  r^-organizing  and  re-litting 

{batteries  prior  to  and  after  the  battle  of 

letam,  and  his  gallant  and  and  skillful  con- 

:  on  that  field,  niierit  the  highest  enconiurjis 

ly  power  to  bestow.     Ilis  assistant,  MajtS- 

11,  deserves   hig-h   credit   for  his   services 

gallantry  throughout  both  campaigns. 

)etiiiled 'statement  of  the  distribution  of 

ous*  regiments  and  batteries,  as  they  ar- 

d  in  Washington  at  this  period  ;  and,  also, 

ccount  of  the  composition  of  the  army  on 

15th  of  October,  1862,  which  are  given  in 

don's  edition  of  the  Report,  are  omitted  in 

edition.] 

ARMY  CORPS-; 
b  the  8th  of  March.  1862.  the  President  di- 
ed, by  the  following  order,  the  organization 
he  active  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
,  into  four  army  corps,  and  the  formation 
fifth  corps,  from  the  divisions  of  Banks 
Shields.  ^The  following,  is  the  text  of  the 
sident's  order : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March  8th,  1862. 
sident's  General  War  Order,  No.  2. 
Ordered  1st.  That  the  Major-General  com- 
iding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  proceed, 
hwith,  to   organize  that  part  of  said  army 
igned  to  enter  upon  active  operations,  (in- 
iing  the  reserve,  but  excluding  the  troops 
)e  left  in  the  fortifications  about  Washing- 
),  into  four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded 
Drding  to  seniority  of  rank,  as  follows  : 
si  Corps.  To  consist  of  four  divisions,  and 
36  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  I.  ^McDowell. 
d  Corps.    To  consist  of  three  divisions,  and 
38  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner. 
■d  Corps.  To  consis^  of  three  divisions,  and 
pe  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  S*  P.  Heintzel- 
ti. 

Uh  Corps.  To  consist  of  three  divisions,  and 
36  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes. 
rd.  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by 
officers  above  assigned  to  the   commands 
army  corps,  shall  be  embraced  in  and  form 
Jt  of  their  respective  corps. 
jd.  The  forces  left  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ton,  will   'oe  placed  in  command   of   Brig.- 
nu  James   Wads  worth,  wiio   shall   also   be 
Rary  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
■ittir  That  this  order  be  executed  with  such 
)omptnes8  and  dispatch,  as  not  to  delay  th^ 
unraencemeut  uf  the  operations  already  dl- 
:3ted  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the 
)tQmac. 

5th.  A  fifth  army  corps  to  be  commanded  by 
aj.-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  from  his 
vn,  and  General  Shields',  late  Gen.  Lander's, 
ivision.  A.  Lincoln. 


Th^  follo\ving  order,  which  \^a8  made  as 
seon  a^  circumstances  permitted,  e^^ibits  tlie 
steps  takern  tx)  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
the  Preisdent's  War  Order,  No.  2  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Fairfax  Court  House.  Vn..  March  13,1862. 

General  Orders,  No.  101 : 
In   complrance   with    the   Prenident's    WaB 
Ordei»No.  2, -of  :March  8th.  1862,  the  active 
portion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomat;  is  formed 
into  corps,  as  follows ; 

1st.  Corps,  Major-Gen.  Irwin  ^IcDowell,  to 
consist,  for  the  present,  of  the  divisions  of 
Franklin,  McCall.  and  King. 

2d.  Corps,  Brig.-Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner,  divis- 
ions, Richardson!  Blenker  and  Sedgwick. 

3(/.  Corps,  Brig.-Gen,  S.  P.  Heintzelmon,  di- 
yisions,  F.  J.  Porter,  Hooker,  and  Hamilton. 

4//^.  Corps,  Brig-Gen.  E.  D.  Keye»,  divisions, 
Couch,  Smith,  and  Casey. 

hih.  Corps,  :M'j.-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  divisions, 
Williams  and  Shields. 

The  cavalry  regiments  attached^'^o  divisions, 
will,  for  the*  present  remain  so ;  subsequent 
orders  will  provide  for  these  regiments,  at 
well  as  for  the  reserve  artillery,  regular  infan- 
try, and  regular  cavalry. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  unit^  the  di- 
visions of  each  army  corps,  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  •commanders  of  divisions  will 
at  once  report  in  person,  or  -rrhere  that  is  im- 
possible, by  letter  to  the  commander  of  their 
army  corps.     By  command  of 

Maj.-Gkx.  ^IcClellan, 

A.  V.  CoLBURX,  Ass't.  Adjt.-Genl. 
[The  details  of  the  organization  of  the  army, 
April  1, 1862,  are  omitted  in  this  edition 
THE  STAFF. 
In  a  staff  charged  with  labors  so  various 
and  important  as  that  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, a  chief  was  indispensible  to  supervfse 
the  various  departments,  and  to  relieve  the 
commanding  general  of  details.  The  office  of 
chief-of-staflF,  well  known  in  European  armies, 
had  not  been  considered  necessary  in  our 
small  peace  establishment.  The  functions  of 
the  ofBce  were  not  defined,  and,  so  far  as 
exercised,  had  been  included  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  department.  The  small  number  of 
officers  in  this  department,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  employment  in  other  duties,  have 
obliged  commanding  generals  during  this  war 
to  resort  to  other  branches  of  the  service  to 
fiu-nish  suitable  chiefs-of-st-aff. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1861,  I  appointed 
Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  of  the  inspector-general's 
department.  chief-of-stafF,  and  he  entered  upon 
service  immediately,  discharging  the  various 
and  important  duties  with  great  fidelity,  in- 
dustry, and  ability,  from  this  period  until  I  was 
removed  from  command  at  RectortowL 

Many  improvements  hare  been  made  dnring 
the  war  in  our  sysnem  of  staff  administration ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  d»ne. 

Our  own  experience  and^atof  other  armies 


agree  in  determining  the  necessity  fo»  an 
efficient  and  able  staff.  To  obtain  this,  our 
staff  establishment  should  be  beised  on  correct 
principles  and  extended  to  be  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  service,  and  should  include 
a  system  of  staff  and  line  education. 

The  affairs  of  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment, while  I  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  were  conducted  by  Brig.-Gan.  S. 
Williams,  assisted  by  Lieut.-Col.  James  A. 
Hardie,  A.  D.  C. 

Their  management  of  the  department  during 
the  organization  of  the  army,  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1861.  aad  during  its  subsequent 
operations  in  the  field,  was  excellent. 

They  were,  during  the  entire  period,  assist- 
ed by  Capt.  Rd.  B.  Irwin,  A.  D.  C.,  and  during 
the  organization  o£  the  army  by  the  following 
named  officers  *. 

Capt.  Jos.  Kirkland,  A.  D.  C. ;  Capt.  Arthur 
McClellan,  A.  D.  C. ;  Capt.  M.  T.  McMahon, 
A.  D.  C. ;  Capt.  W.  P.  Mason,  A.  D.  C. ;  Capt. 
W.  F.  Biddle,  A.  D.  C. 

My  personal  staff,  when  we  embarked  for 
the  peninsula,  consisted  of — 

Col.  T.  M.  Key,  additional  A.  D.  C.  ;  Col.  E. 
H.  Wright,  do.,  and  Major  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry  ; 
Col.  T.  T.  Gantt,  add.  A.  D.  C. ;  Col.  J.  J.  Astor, 
Jr.,  volunteer  aid-de-camp  ;  Lieut.-Col.  A.  V. 
Colburn,  add.  A.  D.  C,  and  Captain  in  adjutant- 
general's  department ;  Lieut.-Col.  N,  B.  Sweit- 
zer,  add.  A.  D.  C,  and  Capt.  1st  U.  S.  Cavalry  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  E.  M.  K.  Hudson,  add.  A.  D.  C.  and 
Capt.  14th  U.  S.  Infantry ;  Lieut.  Col.  Paul  Von 
Radowitz,  add.  A.  D.  C. ;  Maj.  H.  Von  Ham- 
merstein,  add.  A.  D.  C. ;  Maj.  W.  W.  Russell. 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  ;  Maj.  F.  Lecompte,  of  Swiss 
army,  volunteer  aid-de-camp  ;  Capt.  Jos.  Kirk- 
land, add.  A,  D.C. ;  Capt.  Arthur  McClellan,  add. 
A.  D.  C. ;  Capt.  L.  P.  D'Orleans,  do. ;  Capt.  R. 
D*Orleans,  do. ;  Capt.  M.  T.  McMahon;  do. ; 
Capt.  W.  P.  Mason,  Jr.,  do. ;  Capt.  W.  F.  Biddle, 
do. ;  Catp.  E.  A.  Raymond. 

To  this  number  I  am  tempted  to  add  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  who  constantly  accom- 
panied me  through  the  trying  campaign  of  the 
peninsula,  and  frequently  rendered  important 
service. 

Of  these  officers,  Capt.  McMahon  was  as- 
signed to  the  personal  staff  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Franklin,  and  Capts.  Kirkland  and  Mason  to 
that  of  Brig.-Gen.  F.  J.  Porter,  during  the  siege 
of  Torktown :  they  remained  subsequently 
with  those  general  officers. 

Major  Lc  Compte  left  the  army  during  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  ;  Col.  Gantt,  Col.  Astor,  Maj. 
Russell,  Capts.  L.  P.  D'Orleans,  R.  D'Orleans, 
and  Raymond,  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsula 
campaign. 

Before  its  termination,  Capts.  W.  S.  Abort 
and  Chas.  R.  LoweU,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
and  Capt.  G.  A.  Custer,  1st  Lieut-  5th  U.  S.  Ca- 
valry, joined  my  stafi  as  aida-de-camp,  and  re- 
mained witli  me  until  I  was  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  arnay  of  the  Potomac. 
All  of  these  officers  served  me  with  great 
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gallantry  and  devotion ;  •'-hey  were  ever  reai 
to  execute  any  service,  no  matter  how  dang( 
ous,  difficult,  or  fatiguing. 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMEN': 
The  highly  important  duties  of  this  depa 
ment  were  performed  by  Col.  D.  B.  Sacket  ai 
xMajor  N.  H.  Davis,  to  my  entire  satisfactic 
Tliey  introduced  many  valuable  changes 
the  system  of  inspections  and  in  the  forms 
reports,  and  so  systematized  the  labors  of  t! 
inspectors  of  corps  and  divisions  that  excelle 
results  were  obtained.  The  intelligent  ai 
energetic  performance  of  their  duties  by  the 
officers  enabled  me  to  keep  myself  well  i 
formed  of  the  condition  of  the  troops  and  cc 
rect  evils  promptly. 

ENGINEERS. 
When  I  assumed  command  of  the  Army 
the  Potomac,  I  found  Major  J.  G.  Barnard, 
S.  Engineers,  subsequently  Brig.-Gen.  of  V( 
unteers,  (<ccupying  the  position  of  chief  e 
gineer  of  the  array.  I  continued  him  in  tl 
same  office,  and  at  once  gave  the  necessaj 
instructions  for  the  completion  of  the  defenct 
of  the  capital,  and  for  the  entire  reorganiz 
tion  of  the  department. 

Under  his  direction  the   entire  system  i 
defences    was  carried   into   execution.     Th 
was  completed  before  the  army  departed  f 
Fort  Monroe,-  and  is  a  sufficient  evidence  i  . 
the  skill  of  the  engineers  and  the  diligent  1 1 
bor  of  the  troops.  j 

For  some  months  after  the  organization  <] 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  commencei 
there  were  no  engineer  troops  with  it ;  i 
length,  however,  three  companies  were  at 
signed.  Under  the  skillful  management  c 
Capt.  J.  C.  Duane,  U.  S.  Engineers,  these  ne^| 
companies  rapidly  became  efficient,  and,  at 
will  be  seen,  rendered  most  valuable  servic  i 
during  the  ensuing  campaigns. 

The  number  ot  engineer  troops  being  entire 
ly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  armjl) 
an  effort  was  made  to  partially  remedy  thi  I 
defect,  by  detailing  the  15th  and  50th  New  Tor  ij 
Volunteers,  which  contained  many  sailors  ani' 
mechanics,  as  engineer  troops.  They  were  fire  || 
placed  under  the  immediate  superintendenc  ji 
of  Lieut.-Col.  B.  S.Alexander,  U.  S.  EngineenI 
by  whom  they  were  instructed  in  the  dutiej 
of  pontooneers,  and  became  somew^hat  familia ' 
with  those  of  sappers  and  miners.  Previou  < 
to  the  movement  of  the  army  for  the  Pcnic  i 
sula,  this  brigade  was  placed  under  the  com  i 
raand  of  Brig.-Gen.  D.  P.  Woodbury,  Majo 
U.  S.  Engineers. 

The  labor  of  preparing  the  engineer  an(j 
bridge  trains  devolved  chiefly  upon  Capl, 
Duane,  who  was  instructed  to  procure  th' 
ri*w  model  French  bridge  ti-ain,  as  I  was  satis 
fied  that  the  India-rubber  pontoon  was  entireb 
useless  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  cam 
paign. 

The  engineer  department  presented  the  fol 
lowing  complete  organization  when  the  arm^ 
moved  for  the  Peninsula : 
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rig.-Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer  ; 

Lieut.  H.  L.  Abbott,  Top.  Engineers,  A.D.C. ; 

gade  Vol.  Engineers,  Brig.-Gen.  Woodbury, 

im'g. ;  15th  New  York  Vols.,  Col.  McLeod 

rphy ;   50th  do.,  Col.  C.  B.  Stewart ;    Bat- 
Ion  3  Cos.  U.  S.  Engineers,  Capt.  J.  C.  Duane, 
fnni'g. 
A>nipanie8  respectively  commanded  by  Ist 

ut.  C.  B.  Reese,  U.  S.  Engineers;  Ist  C. 
Cross,  do. ;  let  Lieut,  0.  E.  Babcock,  do. 
I'ho  cliief  engineer  was  uhly  assisted  in  his 
ies  by  Lieut.-Col.  B.  S.  Alexander,  U.  S. 
^inoers  ;  1st  Lie\it.  C.  R.  Comstock.  do.;  1st 
ut.  M.  D.  McAlester,  do. ;  1st  Lieut.  Mer- 
^do. 

Japt.  C.  S.  Stewart,  and  2d  Lieut.  F.  U.  Far- 
lar,  U.  S.  Engineers,  joined  after  the  army 

ved  at  Fort  Monroe. 

The  necessary  bridge  equipage  for  the 
^rations  of  a  large  army  had  been  collected, 
sisting  of  batteaux  with  the  anchors  and 
bring  material,  (French  model.)  trestles  and 
pincers'  tools,  with  the  wagons  for  their 
nr.portation. 

The  small  number  of  officers  of  this  corps 
lilable  rendered  it  impracticable  to  detail 
ineers  permanently  at  the  headquarters  of 
ps  and  divisions. 

The  companies  of  regular  engineers  never 
i  their  proper  number  of  officers,  and  it 
^s  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  follow  the  prin- 
le  of  detailing  engineer  officers  temporarily 
lere  ever  their  services  were  required. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  EXGINEERS. 
[To  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers 
s  intrustea  the  collection  of  topographical 
brmation  and  the  preparation  of  campaign 
,ps.  Until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  de- 
rture  of  the  army  for  Fort  Monroe,  Lieut.- 
1.  John  W.  Macomb,  was  in  charge  of  this 
partment,  and  prepared  a  large  amount  of 
luable  material.  He  was  succeeded^  by 
ig.-Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  who  retained 
^  position  throughout  the  peninsular  cara- 

These  offiers  were  assisted  by  Lieut.  H.  ^. 
bbot,  Topographical  Engineers  ;  Lieut.  0.  G. 
lagner,  do. ;  Lieut.  N.  Bowen,  do. ;  Lieut, 
ihn  M.  Wilson,  do. ;  Lieut.  James  H.  Wilson, 
\. 

iThis  number,  being  the  greatest  available, 
18  so  small  that  much  of  the  duty  of  the  de- 
irtment  devolved  upon  parties  furnished  by 
■ofessor  Bache,  Superintendent  of  Coast  Sur- 
»y,  and  other  gentlemen  from  civil  life. 
Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  reliable  topo- 
'aphical  maps,  the  labors  of  this  corps  were 
fficult  and  ardous  in  the  extreme.  Notwith- 
auding  the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by 
eneral  Humphreys,  Lieut.-Col.  Macomb  and 
.eir  subordinates,  who  frequently  obtained 
le  necessary  information  under  fire,  the  move- 
ents  of  the  army  were  sometimes  unavoida- 
y  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
lowledge  of  the  country  in  advance.  The 
fflult  of  their  labors  has  been  the  preparation 


of  an  excellent  series  of  maps,  which  will  be 
invaluable  to  any  army  traversing  th^  same 
ground. 

During  the  campaign  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  duties  of  the  two  corps  of  engineers,  so 
that  the  labors  of  recoinioissances  of  roads,  of 
lines  for  trenches,  of  fields  for  battle,  and  of 
the  positions  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  siege  and  defensive  works,  were 
habitually  performed  by  detail  from  either 
corps  as  the  convenience  of  the  service  de- 
manded. 

I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  skill,  gallantry,  and  devotion  displayed  bj- 
the  officers  of  both  corps  of  engineers  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 

During  the  Maryland  campaign  I  united  the 
two  corps  under  Captain  J.  C.  Duane,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  ajid  found  great  advantages  from 
this  arrangement. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  operations  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment I  refer  to  the  reports  transmitted  here- 
with, of  Surgeon  Chas.  S.  Tripler,  and  Surgeon 
Jonathan  Letterman,  who,  in  turn,  performed 
the  duties  of  medical  director  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac :  the  former  from  August  12, 
1861,  until  July  1,  1862,  and  the  latter  after 
that  date. 

The  difficulties  io  be  overcome,  in  organiz- 
ing and  making  effective  the  medical  depart- 
ment, were  very  great,  arising  principally 
from  the  inexperience  of  the  regimental  medi- 
cal officers,  many  of  whom  were  physicians 
taken  suddenly  from  civil  life,  who,  according 
to  Surgeon  Tripler,  "  had  to  be  instructed  in 
their  duties  from  the  very  alphabet,"  and  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  line  cfficers  as  to  their  re- 
lations with  the  medical  officers,  which  gave 
rise  to  confusion  and  conflict  of  authority. 

Boards  of  examination  were  instituted,  by 
whicn  many  incompetent  officers  were  re- 
moved, and  by  the  successive  exertions  of 
Surgeons  Tripler  and  Letterman  the  medical 
corps  wa^  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
efficiency. 

With  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
army  while  on  the  Potomac,  Dr.  Tripler  says, 
that  the  records  show  a  constantly  increasing 
immunity  from  disease.  "  In  October  and 
November,  1861,  with  an  army  averaging 
130,000  men,  we  had  7,932  cases  of  fever  of 
all  sorts  ;  of  these  about  1,000  were  reported 
as  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  I  knew  that  errors 
of  diagnosis  were  frequently  committed,  and 
therefore  thisjnust  be  considered  as  the  limit 
of  typhoid  cases.  If  any  army  in  the  world 
can  show  such  a  record  as  this,  I  do  not  know 
when  or  where  it  was  assembled-" 

From  September,  1861,  to  FeDmary,  1862, 
while  the  army  was  increasing,  the  number  of 
aick^decreased  from  7  per  cent  t©  6.18  per 
centT;  ot  these,  the  men  sick  in  the  regimentol 
and  general  hospitals,  were  less  than  one-half, 
tlie  remainder  were  slight  cases  under  treat- 
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'  ment  in  quarters.  "  During  ihis  time,  so  f;ir 
as  nimor  was  concerned,  the  army  was  being 
decimated  by  disease  every  month." 

Of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  array  during 
the  f)eninsular  campaign,  up  to  its  arrival  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  Dr.  Tripler  sa3'8  : 

"  During  this  campaign  the  army  was  favor- 
ed with  excellent  healtli.  No  epidemic  dis- 
ease appeared.  Those  scourges  of  modern 
armies — dysentery,  typhus,  cholera — were  al- 
most unknown,  'We  had  some  typhoid  fever, 
and  more  malarial  fevers ;  but  even  these 
never  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create 
any  alarm.  The  sick  reports  were  sometimes 
larger  than  we  cared  to  have  them,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  reported  were 
such  as  did  not  threaten  life,  or  permanent 
disability.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  before  me 
the  retained  copies  of  the  monthly  reports,  so 
that  I  might  give  accurate  statistics.  I  have 
endeavored  to  recover  them,  but  have  been 
unsuccessful.  My  recollection  is  lliat  the 
whole  sick  report  never  exceeded  8  per  cent. 
of  the  force,  and  this  included  all  sorts  of 
cases — the  trivial  as  well  as  the  severe.  The 
army  of  the  Potomac  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  most  healthy  array  iu  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States." 

His  reraarks  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report 
upon  our  sj-stem  of  medical  administration, 
and  his  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  are 
especially  worthy  of  attention. 

The  severe  labors  and  privations  of  the 
troops  during  the  seren  day's  battles,  had  of 
course  a  great  effect  on  the  health  of  the  army 
after  it  reached  Harrison's  Landing,  increasing 
the  number  of  sick  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  force. 

The  nature  of  the  military  operations  had 
also  unavoidably  placed  the  medical  depart- 
ment in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Sup- 
plies had  been  almost  entirely  exhausted,  or 
necessarily  abandoned  ;  hospital  tents  aban- 
doned or  destroyed  ;  and  the  medical  officers 
deficient  iu  numbers  and  broken  down  by 
fatigue.  -  ^ 

All  the  remarkable  energy  and  ability  of 
Surgeon  Letterman  were  required  to  restore 
the  efficiency  of  his  department,  but  before  we 
left  Harrison's  Landing  he  had  succeeded  in 
fitting  it  out  throughout  with  the  supplies  it 
required,  and  the  health  of  the  army  was  vast- 
ly improved  by  the  sanitary  measures  which 
were  enforced  at  his  suggestion. 

The  great  haste  with  which  the  army  was 
removed  from  the  Peninsula,  made  it  necessa- 
ry to  leave  at  Fort  Monroe,  to  be  forwarded 
afterwards,  nearly  all  the  baggage  and  trans- 
portation, including  medical  stores  and  ambu- 
lances, all  the  vessels  being  re  [uired  to  trans- 
port the  troops  themselves  and  t'.ieir  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  when  the  army  of  the  Potomac  re- 
turned to  Washington,  after  General  Pope's 
campaign,  and  the  medical  dei)iirtment  came 
once  mf>re  under  Surgeon  Lettor/ium's  control, 
ko  foimd  it  in  a  d«[>l')ra'«lo  cou-litiou. 


The  olTicers  were  worn  out  by  the  labof' 
they  had  performed,  and  the  few  supplies  thai 
had  been  brought  from  the  Peninsula  had  bee! 
exhausted  or  abandoned,  so  that  the  work  c| 
reorganization  and  resupplying  had  to  b' 
again  performed,  and  this  wJiile  the  army  waj 
moving  rapidly  and  almost  in  the  face  of  th  i 
enemy.  That  it  was  successfully  accomplish 
ed  is  shown  by  the  care  and  attention  whic  | 
the  wounded  received  after  the  battles  of  Souf : 
Mountain  and  Antietam.  I 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  int' 
his  department  by  Surgeon  Letterman,  thj 
principal  are,  the  organization  of  an  ambulanci! 
corps,  the  system  of  field-hospitals,  and  tin. 
method  of  supplying  by  brigades  ;  all  of  whiclj 
were  instituted  during  the  Marjdand  caiaj 
paign,  and  have  since  proved  verv  efficient  ' 
QUARTER-MASTER'S  DEPARTMENT.  | 
On  assuming  command  of  the  troops  in  amj 
about  "Washington,  1  appointed  Captain  S 
Van  Vliet,  A.  Q.  M.,  (afterwards  Brigadier' 
General,)  Chief  Quarter-master  to  my  command, 
and  gave  him  the  necessary  instructions  foi 
organizing  his  department,  and  collecting  thf 
supplies  requisite  for  the  large  army  thei 
called  for. 

The  disaster  at  Manassas  had  but  receatlj 
occurred,  and  the  army  was  quite  destitute  o: 
quarter-masters'  stores. 

General  Van  Vliet,  with  great  energy  anc 
zeal,  set  himself  about  the  task  of  furnishing' 
the  supplies  immediately  necessary,  and  pre. 
paring  to  obtain  the  still  larger  amounts  which 
would  be  required  by  the  new  troops  whict 
were  moving  in  large  numbers  towards  the 
capital. 

The  principal  depot  for  supplies  in  the  city ' 
of  Washington  was  under  charge  of  Col.  D.  H.! 
Rucker,  A.  Q.  M.,  who  ably  performed  his  du- 
ties. 

Lifrut.-Col.  R.  Ingalls,  A.  Q,  M.,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  department  on  the  south  side; 
of  the  Potomac,     I  directed  a. large  depot  for  ■' 
transportation  to  be  established  at  Perryville,  J 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  point  i 
equally  accessible  by  rad  and  water.     Capt 
C,  G,  Sawtelle,  A,  Q.  M.,  had  immediate  charge 
of  the  transportation  in  and  about  Washing- ' 
ton,  as  well  as  of  the  large  number  of  horses^  j 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  artillery  and  cat-.; 
airy.     The  principal   difficulties   which   Gen. ' 
Van  Vliet  had  to  encounter  arose  from  the  in- 
experience of  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
his  department  in  the  new  regiments  and  brig- 
gades.    The  necessity  of  attending  personally 
to  minor  details  rendered  his  duties  arduous 
and  harassing  in  the  extreme.     All  obstacles, 
however,  were  surmounted  by  the  untiring  in- 
dustry of  the  chief-quarter  master  and  his  im- 
mediate subordinates,  and  when  the  army  was 
prepared   to   move,  the   organization   of  the 
department  was  found  to  be  admirable. 

When  it  was  determined  to  move  the  army 
to  the  peninsula,  the  duties  of  providing  water 
transportation  were  devolved,  bv  the  Secretarj 
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War,  upon  ais  assistant,  the  Hon.  J.  Tucker, 
^.vessels  were  ordered  to  Alexandria,  and 
ent.-Col.  Ingalls  was  placed  in  immediate 
arge  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  trans- 
rtation,  and  material  of  every  description, 
►erations  of  this  nature  on  so  extensive  a 
ale  iiad  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  our 
untry. 

.The  arrangements  of  Lieut.-Col.  Tngalls  were 
Dtfected  with  remarkable  skill  and  energy, 
id  the  army  and  its  material,  were  embarked 
id  transi)orted  to  Fort  Monroe  in  a  very  short 
ace  of  time,  and  entirely  without  loss. 
'During  the  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  until 
le  arrival  of  troops  at  Harrison's  Landing, 
en.  Van  Yliet  rctauied  the  position  of  Chief 
uartermaster,  and  maintiiined  the  thorough 
•gauizution  and  efficiency  of  his  department. 
The  principal  depots  of  supplies  were  under 
e  immediate  charge  of  Lieut.-Col.  Ingalls  and 
iwtalle. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1802,  Gen.  Van  VHet, 
iving  requested  to  be  relieved  from  duty 
ith  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  I  appointed 
ieut.-Col.  Ingalls  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  he 
)ntinued  to  discharge  tiie  duties  of  that  office 
iiring  the  remainder  of  the  Peninsular  and 
le  Maryland  campaigns,  in  a  manner  which 
illy  sustained  the  high  reputation  he  had  pre- 
iously  acquired. 

The  immense  amount  of  labor  accomplished, 
ften  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
le  admirable  sj'stem  under  which  the  duties 
f  the  department  were  performed,  and  the 
ntire  success  which  attended  the  efforts  to 
apply  so  large  an  army,  reflect  the  highest 
red  it  upon  the  officers  upon  whom  these 
nerous  duties  devolved.  The  reports  of  Gen. 
an  Vliet,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Ingalls,  with  the  ac- 
ompanying  documents,  give,  in  detail,  the 
istory  of  the  department,  from  its  organiza- 
;on  until  I  was  relieved  from  the  command  of 
lie  army  of  the  Potomac. 

SUBSISTENCE  D EP ARTMEXT. 
_ On  the  1st  of  August,  18(31,  Colonel  H.  I. 
laike,  C.  S.,  joined  my  staff, and  at  once  enter- 
d  upon  his  duties  as  Chief  Commissary  of  the 
rmy  of  the  Potomac.  In  order  to  realize  the 
Bsponsibilities  pertaining  to  tliis  office,  as  well 
8  to  forma  proper  estimate  of  the  vast  amount 
f  labor  which  must  necessarily  devolve  upon 
ts  occupant,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
he  unprepared  state  of  the  country  to  engage 
Q  a  war  of  such  magnitude  as  the  present, 
iid  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge  on  the 
)art  of  our  officers,  with  reference  to  supply- 
ug  and  subsisthig  a  large,  and,  at  that  time, 
in  unorganized  army.  Yet,  notwitastanding 
he  existence  of  these  great  obatacles,  the 
Danner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  commissary 
lepartment  were  discharged,  was  such  as  to 
ncrit,  and  call  f.. m  the  commendation  of  the 
Mitire  army.  Dui-mg  tlve  stuy  of  the  army  of 
.he  Potomac  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Washington, 
>rior  to  the  Peninsular  campaign,  its  subsist- 
Jiice  was  drawn  chit-lly  fiuin  ilie  depots  which 


had  been  established  by  the  commi  ssary  de 
partment  at  ^Vashington,  Alexancy>ia,  Forts 
Corcoran  and  Kunyon.  In  the  important  task 
of  designating  and  establishing  depots  of  sup- 
plies, Colonel  Clarke  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
assistants,  Col.  Amos  Beckwith,  C.  S.,  U.  S  A.. 
Lieut.-Col.  Geo.  Bell,  C.  S.,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieut..-Col. 
A.  P.  Porter,  C.S.,  U.S.A.,  Capt.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, C.  S..  U.  S.  A  ,  Capt  Brownell  Granger,  C.S., 
U.  S.  Vols.,  Capt.  'V.  H.  Bell,  C.  S.,  U.  S.  A., 
Capt..  I  H.  Woodward,  C.  S.,  U.  S.  Vols.,  and 
Captain  W.  R.  Murphy,  C.  S.,  U.  S.  Vols.  For 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  highly  creditabe  man- 
ner in  which  each  and  all  of  the  above  men- 
tioned officers  discharged  their  duties,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  detailed  report  of  Col.  Clarke. 
The  remarks  and  suggestions  contained  in  this 
report,  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  affording 
valuable  rules  for  the  future  guidance  of  the 
subsistence  department,  in  supplying  armies 
in  the  tield.  The  success  of  the  subsistence  de- 
partment of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  fact,  that 
the  subsistence  department  at  Washington 
made  ample  previous  provision  for  sending 
supplies  to  the  peninsula,  and  that  it  always 
exercised  the  most  intelligent  foresight.  It 
morever  gave  its  advise  and  countenance  to 
the  officers  charged  with  its  duties  and  repu- 
tation in  the  iieid,  and  those  officers,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  worked  with  it  and  together,  in 
perfect  harmony,  for  the  public  good. 

During  tlie  entire  period  that  I  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  there  was 
no  instance  within  my  knowledge,  where  the 
troops  were  without  their  rations  from  any 
fault  of  the  officers  of  'this  department. 
ORDINANX'E  DEPARTMENT. 

This  very  important  branch  of  the  service 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Capt.  C.  P. 
Kingsbury,  ordnance  corps.  Colonel  and  A.  D. 
C.  Great  difficulty  existed  in  the  proper  or- 
ganization ot  the  department,  from  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  officers  to 
perform  the  duties  at  the  various  headquarters 
and  depots  of  supply.  But  far  greater  obsta- 
cles had  to  be  surmounted,  from  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  small  arms  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  of  a  large  army,  and 
a  vast  proportion  of  those  furnislied,  were  of 
such  inferior  quality,  as  to  be  unsatisfactorj* 
to  the  troops,  and  condemned  by  their  officers. 
The  supply  of  artillery  was  more  abundant, 
but  of  great  variety.  Rifled  ordnance  was  just 
coming  into  use  tor  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  description  of  gnn  and  kind  of 
projectile,  which  would  prove  most  effective, 
and  should  therefore  be  adopted,  was  a  mere 
matter  of  theory. 

To  obviate  these  diffictilties,  large  qnaatities 
of  small  arms  of  foreign  manufacture  were 
contracted  for;  private  enterprise  in  the  con- 
struction of  arms  and  ammunition  was  od- 
couraged  ;  aiul  l)y  the  time  the  army  was  or- 
dered to  move  to  the  peninsula,  the  amount 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  was   ampls. 


Much,  also,  had  been  done  to  bring  the  quality 
both  of  arras  and  ammunition,  up  to  the  pro- 
per standard,     Boards  of  oihcers  Avere  in  ses- 
sion continually,  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1861,  to  test  therela?ive  merits  of  new  arms 
and  projectiles.     Tlie  reports  of  these  boards, 
confirmed   by  subsequent  experience  in  the 
field,  have  done  much  to  establish  t'ne  respec- 
tive claims  of  difierent  inventions  and  manu- 
factories.    During  tlie  campaigns  of  the  Pen- 
insula and  Maryland,  the  officers   connected 
with  the  department,  were  zealous  and  ener- 
getic, and  kept  the  troops  well  supplied,  not- 
withstanding the  perplexing  and  arduous  na- 
ture of  their  duties.     One  great  source  of  per- 
plexity, was  the  fact,  that  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  issue  arms  of  all  varieties  and  calibres 
giving  an  equal  diversity  in  the  kinds  of  am- 
munition required.    Untiring  watchfulness  was 
therefore  incumbent  upon  the  officers  in  charge 
to  prevent  confusion  and  improper  distribu- 
tion  of    cartridges.     Colonel   Kingsbury   dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his   office    with  great 

efficiency .5  until  the of  July,  1862,  when 

his  health  required  that  he  should  be  reheved. 
1st  Lieut.  Thomas  G.  Baylor,  ordnance  corps, 
succeeded  him,  and  peformed  his  duty  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Peninsular  and  Maryland 
campaigns,  with  marked  ability  and  success. 
The  want  of  reports  from  Colonel  Kingsbury 
and  Lieut.  Baylor,  renders  it  impossible  for  me 
to  enter,  at  all,  into  the  details  6f  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department. 
PROVOST-MARSHAL-«  DEPARTMENT. 
Immediately  after  I  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  "  Division  of  the  Potomac'"  I  appointed 
Col.  Andrew  Porter,  16th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Pro- 
vost-Marshal of  Washington.  All  the  avail- 
able regular  infantry,  a  battery,  and  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  were  placed  under  his  command  ; 
and  by  his  energetic  action,  he  soon  corrected 
the  serious  evils  which  existed,  and  restored 
order  in  the  city. 

When  the  army  was  about  to  take  the  field. 
General  Porter  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal 
General  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  held 
that  most  important  position  until  the  end  of 
*,the  Peninsular  campaign,  when  sickness,  con- 
tracted in  the  untiring  discharge  of  his  duties 
compelled  him  to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the 
'position  he  had  so  ably  and  energetically  filled. 
The  provost-marshal  general's  department  had 
the  charge  of  a  class  of  duties,  which  had  not 
before,  in  our  service,  been  defined  and  group- 
ed under  the  management  of  a  special  depart- 
ment. The  following  subjects  indicate  the 
sphere  of  this  department : 

Suppression  of  marauding  and  depredations 
and  of  all  brawls  and  disturbances. 

Preservation  of  good  order  and  suppression 
of    drunkenness    beyond   the    limits   of    the 
camps. 
Prevention  of  straggling  on  the  march. 
Suppression  of  gamb'ing-houses,   drinking- 
houseg,  or  bar-rooms  and  brothels. 

Regulation  of  hotels,  taverns,  markets,  and 
places  oi  public  amusement. 
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Searches,  seizures  and  arrests. 
Execution  of  sentences  of   general   cou 
martial,    involving   imprisonment    or    cap  1 
punishment. 

Enforcement  of  orders  prohibiting  the  5 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  whether  by  tradesu 
or  sutlers,  and  of  orders  respecting  passes. 
Deserters  from  the  army. 
Prisoners  of  war  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Countersigning  safe-guards. 
Passes  to  citizens,  within  the  lines  and 
purposes  of  trade. 

Compjaints  of  cititizens  as  to  the  conduct 
the  soldiers. 

General  Porter  was  assisted  by  the  folio 
ing  named  officers  : 

Major  W.  II.  Wood,  17th  U.  S.  Infantr 
Capt.  James  McMillun,  A.  A.  A.  G.,  U.  S.  Ini'; 
try ;  Capt.  W.  T.  Gontry,  17th  U.  S.  Infanti 
Capt.  J.  W.  Forsyth,  18th  U.  S.  Infantry  ;  Liel 
J.  W.  Jones,  12th  U.  S.  Infantry  ;  Lient.  C. 
Trowbridge,  16th  U.  S.  Infantry  ;  Lieut.  C. 
Mehaffey,  1st  U.  S.  Infantry. 

The  provost  guard  was  composed  of  the  : 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  ilajor  Pleasonton,  and  a  hi 
talion  of  the  8th  and  17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Maji 
Willard. 

After  General  Porter  was   relieved,  Mai 
Wood  was  in  charge  of  this  department,  iil 
after  the  battle  of  xVntietam,  when  Brigadi.. 
General  Patrick  was  appointed  Provost  ^ia 
shal  GeneraL 
COMMANDANT  OF  GENERAL  HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 
When  the  army  took  the  field,  for  the  pu: 
pose  of  securing  order  and  regularity  in  tb' 
camp  of  headquarters,  and  for  facilitating  i1 
movements,  the  office  of  commandant  of  gei 
eral  headquarters  was  created,  and  assigned  t 
:Major  G.  0.  Haller,  7th  U.  S.  Infantry.     Si: 
companies  of  infantry  were  placed  under  hi 
orders  for  guard  and  police  duty.     Among  th' 
orders  appended  to  this  report,  is  the  one  de ' 
fining  his  duties,  which  were  always  satisfacL 
torily  performed. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE. 
From  August,  1861,  the  position  of  judge 
advocate  was  held  by  Col  Thos.  Gantt,  A.D.C.' 
until  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire,  at  Har- 
rison's Landing,  in  August,  1862.  His  reviews 
of  the  decisions  of  courts-martial  during  this' 
period,  were  of  great  utility  in  correcting  the 
practice  in  military  courts,  difi'using  trire  no- 
tions of  discipline  and  subordination,  and  set- 
ting before  the  army  a  high  standard  of  sol- 
dierly honor. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Gantt,  the 
duties  of  judge-advocate  were  ably  performed 
by  Col.  Thomas  M.  Key,  A.  D.  C. 
SIGNAL  CORPS. 
The  method  of  conveying  intelligence  and 
orders,  invented  and  introduced  into  the  ser- 
vice by  Maj.  Albert  J.  Myer,  signal  officer, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  first  practically  tested  in  large 
operations,  during  the  organization  of  th© 
armv  of  the  Potomac. 
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'  rjTder  the  direction  of  Major  Myer,  a  Bignal 
brps  was  formed   by  detailing    officers  and 

en  from  the  ditferent   regiments  of  volun- 

ers.  and  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  the 
Li^s  by  day,  and  torches  by  night.  _ 

The  "chief  signal  officer  was  nidefatigable  ni 
is  exertions  to  render  his  corps  effective,  and 

soon  became  available  for  service,  in  every 
.vision  of  the  army.-  . 

In  addition  to  the  flags  and  torches,  Major 
Ver  introduced  a  portable  insulated  tele- 
-aph  wire,  which  could  be  readily  laid  from 
pint  to  point,  and  which  could  be  used  under 
16  same  general  system. 

In  front  of  Washington,  and  on  the  lower 
btomac,  at  any  point  within  our  lines  not 
cached  by  the  military  telegraph,  the  great 
^efulness  of  this  system  of  signals  was  made 
anifest.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  ar- 
val  of  the  army  upon  the  Peninsula,  and 
iiring  the  siege  and  battles  of  that,  and  the 
Maryland  campaign,  that  the  great  benefits  to 
B  derived  from  it  on  the  field,  and  under  fire, 
rere  fully  appreciated. 

There  was  scarcely  an  action  or  skirmish 

which  the  signal  corps  did  not  render  im- 
ortant  services.  Often,  under  heavy  fire  of 
rtillery,  and  not  unfrequently  while  exposed 

musketry,  the  officers  and  men  of  this  corps 
ave  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
nemy,  and  transmitted  directions  for  the  evo- 
itions  of  our  own  troops. 

The  report  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  with 
ccompanying  documents,  will  give  the  details 
f  the  services  of  this  corps,  and  call  attention 
a  those>niembers  of  it  who  were  particularly 
istinguished. 
'  TELEGRAPHIC. 

The  telegraphic  operations  of  (he  army  of 
\ie  Potomac  were  superintended  by  Major 
■hos.  J.  Eckert,  and  under  the  immediate  di- 

ection  of  Mr. Caldwell,  who  was  with 

he  corps  of  operatives  attached  to  my  head- 
quarters during  the  entire  campaigns  upon 
ihe  peninsula  and  in  Maryland. 
!  The  services  of  this  corps  were  arduous 
md  efficient.  Under  the  admirable  arrange- 
nents  of  Major  Eckert  they  were  constantly 
provided  with  all  the  material  for  construct- 
ing new  lines,  which  were  rapidly  estab- 
"ished  whenever  the  army  changed  position  ; 
md  it  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  that 
ihe  operatives  worked  under  fire  from  the 
snemy's  guns,  yet  they  invarialy  performed 
■"  the  duties   required   of  them  with   great 
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ilacrity  and  cheerfulness,  and  it  was  seldom 
that  I  was  without  the  means  of  direct  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  with  the  corps  commanders. 

From  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  up  to  Nov.  1,  1862,  including  the 
Peninsulai-  and  Maryland  campaigns,  upwards 
of  1,200  miles  of  military  telegraph  lines  had 
been  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  the  army,  and  the  number  of 
poeratives  and  builders  emoloved  was  about 
200. 


To  Professor  Lowe,  tb«  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising aeronaut,  who  had  the  management 
of  the  balloons,  I  was  greatly  ilTOebted  for 
the  valuable  information  obtained  dm'ing  his 
ascensions. 

I  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  re- 
commend the  members  of  my  staff,  both  ge- 
neral and  personal,  for  promotion  and  reward. 
I  beg  leave  to  repeat  these  recommendations, 
and  to  record  their  names  in  the  history  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  as  gallant  soldiers,  to 
whom  their  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
still  unpaid,  for  the  courage,  ability  and  un- 
tiring zeal  they  displayed  during  the  eventful 
campaigns  in  which  they  bore  bo  prominent  a 
part. 

POSITION  OF  THE  ARMY,  OCT.,  1862. 

On  the  loth  of  October,  the  main  body  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Washington,  with  detachments 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  as  far  down 
as  Liverpool  Point,  and  as  far  up  as  Williams- 
port  and  its  vicinity.  The  different  divisions 
were  posted  as  follows  : 

Hooker,  at  Budd's  Ferry,  lower  Potomac ; 
Heintzehnan,  at  Fort  Lyon  and  vicinitj^ ;  Frank- 
lin, near  the  Theological  Seminary  ;  Blenker, 
near  Hunter's  Chapel ;  McDowell,  at  Upton's 
Hill  and  Arlington  ;  F.  J.  Porter,  at  Hall's  and 
Miner's  Hills  ;  Smith,  at  Mckall's  Hill ;  McCall, 
at  Langley;  Buell,  at  Teuallytown,  Meridian 
Hill,  Emory's  Chapel,  &c.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  ;  Casey  at  Washington  ;  Hunt's  Ar- 
tillery, do.;  Banks,  at  Darnstown,  with  De- 
tachments at  Point  of  Rocks,  Sandy  Hook, 
Williamsport,  &c. ;  Stone  at  Poolesville  ;  Dix, 
at  Baltimore,  with  detachments  on  the  eastern 
shore. 

THE  AFFAIR  AT  BALL'S  BLUFF. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1861,  Gen.  McCall 
marched  to  Drainesville  with  his  division,  in 
order  to  cover  reconnoissances  to  be  made  in 
all  directions  the  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  of 
covering  the  operations  of  the  topographical 
engineers  in  making  maps  of  that  region. 

On  the  20th,  acting  in  concert  with  Gen. 
McCall,  Gen.  Smith  pushed  strong  parties  to 
Freedom  Hill,  Vienna,  Flint  Hill,  Peacock  Hill, 
&c.,  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  in  that 
part  of  the  front. 

These  reconnoissances  were  successful. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  I  received  tne 
roUowing  telegram  from  Gen.  Banks'  head- 
quarters : 

Darnestown,  Oct  20, 1861. 
Gen.  Marcy'. 

Sir,— The  signal  station  at  Sugar  Loaf  tele- 
graphs that  the  enemy  have  moved  away  from 
Leesburg.    All  quiet  here. 

R.  M.  COPELAND,  A.  A.  G. 

Whereupon  I  sent  to  Gen.  Stone,  at  Poolea- 
ville,  the  following  telegram  : 

Camp  Griffin,  Oct.  20, 1861, 
Brig.-Gen.  C.  P.  Stone,  Poolesville  : 

Gen.  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  yoa 


that  Gen.  McCall  occupied  Drainesville,  j'es 
terday,  and  is  rtitf  Ihere.  Will  send  out 
"heavy  reconoissances  to-tlay  in  all  directions 
from  that  point.  The  general  desires  that 
you  keep  a  good  lookout,  on  Jjceslixrg,  to  see 
if  this  movement  has  rlie  isliect  to  drive  them 
away.  Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on 
your  purl  would  have  the  effect  to  move  them. 
A.  V.  Coi-BURN,  Ass'-Adj.Gea. 

Deemin;^  it  possible  that  Gen.  McCall's 
movomeiit  to  Prainesville,  togetlier  with  the 
8ubS''quen'v  ryconnoissaiices,  might  have  the 
elFect  of  Mi«liiciiig  the  enemy  to  abandon  hees- 
burg,  and  the  dispatch  from  Sugar  Loaf  ap- 
pearing to  confirm  tJiis  view,  1  wished  Gen. 
St'ino,  who  had  only  a  line  of  pickets  on  the 
river,  the  mass  of  his  troops  being  out  of, 
and  beyond  range  from  tlio  Virginia  bank,  to 
make  some  display  of  intention  to  cross,  and 
also  to  watch  the  cncjny  more  closely  tli.an 
usual.  1  did  not  direct  him  to  cross,  nor  did 
I  intend  that  he  should  cross  the  river  in 
force  for  the  pnrpo««  of  fighting. 

The  above  disp^itch  was  sent  on  the  20th. 
and  reached  Gen.  Stone  as  early  as  11  a.  m.  of 
that  day.  I  expect«»d  him  to  accomplish  all 
that  was  intendo«l  on  the  same  day;  and  this 
he  did,  as  will  be  «ccii  from  the  following  dis- 
patch received  at  my  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, from  Poolcsville,  on  the  evening  of 
October  20th. 
To  Maj.-Gk.v.  McCLKi,T,iN : 

Made  a  feint  of  crossing  at  this  place  this 
afternoon,  and  at  the  same  time  started  a  re- 
connoitring party  towar<ls  I^eesburg  from 
Harrison's  Island.  The  eiiemy's  pickets  re- 
tired to  intrenchments.  Rejiort  of  reconnoit- 
ring party  not  yet  received.  I  have  means 
of  crossing  12.5  men  onee  in  ten  minutes  at 
each  of  two  points.  River  falling  slowly. 
C.  P.  Sto.vk,  lirig.  Gen. 

As  it  was  not  foreseen  or  cxj.-ccted  that 
liCn.  McCall  would  be  needed  to  co-operate 
with  Gen.  Stone  in  any  attack,  he  was  directed 
to  fall  back  from  Uriiinsville  to  his  original 
camp  near  Prospect  Mill,  as  soon  as  the  re(piir- 
ed  reconnoissances  were  completed.  Accord- 
ingly he  left  Drainesvdie  on  his  retura  at 
alx)Ut  8  1-2  A.  M.  of  the  21st,  reaching  bis  old 
camp  at  about  1  p.  .m. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  Gen.  Stone  that  a  portion  ot  his  troops 
were  engaged  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river, 
and  at  once  sent  instructions  to  Gen.  McCall  to 
remain  at  Drainesville  if  he  had  not  left  before 
the  oriler  reached  him. 

The  order  did  not  reach  him  until  his  return 
to  his  camp  at  Langley.  lie  was  then  ordered 
to  rest  his  men,  and  hold  his  division  in  readi- 
ness to  return  to  Drainesville  at  a  moments  no- 
tice, should  it  bi^eome  necessaiy. 

Similar  instructions  were  given  to  other  di- 
visions during  the  afternoon. 

The  first  intimation  I  receivo<l  from  Gen. 
Stone  o^.  the  real  nature  of  his  movements  was 
in  a  tekti^ram  as  f«kll*w«  : 
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Edward's  Ferry,  11.10  A-.  m.  Oct  2 

Maj.-Gen.  McClellan,— 

The  enemy  have  been  engaged  opposi 
Harrison's  Island.  Our  men  are  behaving  a 
mirably. 

C.  P.  Stoxk,  Brigadier-Gen. 

At  2  P.  M.  (ren.  Ranks'  adjutant-geuer 
sent  the  following : 

Danislown,  Oct.  21,  I8G1,  2  p. 
Gen.  R.  P.  Marcy,- 

Gen.  Stone  safely  crossed  the  river  th 
nio.ning.  Some  <:ngagemenls  have  taken  plac 
on  the  other  side  <d'  the  river  ;  how  importai 
is  not  known. 

R.  M  Coi'KLAND,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

Gen.  Stone  sent  the  fulluwing  dispatches  c 
the  same  day  at  the  hours  indicated  : 

Edwards'  Ferry,  Oct.  21, 18G1,  2.  i»  3 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan,— 

There  has  been  sharp  fn-hjg  on  the  right  ( 
our  line,  and  our  troops  appear  to  be  advanc 
ing  there  under  Maker.  The  left  under  Go; 
man,  has  advanced  its  skirmishers  nearly  on 
n)ile,  and  if  the  movement  conthiues  successfi 
will  turn  the  enemy's  light. 

C.  P.  Stoxk,  Bi-igadier-General. 
I'Edward'  Feiry,  Get.  2ist.  1861,  4  p.  m. 
Gen.  McClellan, — 

Nearly  all  my  force  is  across  the  river.  Bi 
ker  on  the  right,  Gorman  on  the  left,  righ 
sharply  engaged. 

C.  P.  Stone,  Brigadier-General. 
Edward's  Ferry,  Oct.  21,  1861,  9.30  p.  a  j 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan,—  I 

I  am  occupied  in  preventing  further  disas-  ' 
ter,  and  trying  to  get  nito  position  to  redeen; 
We  have  lost  some  of  our  best  conimanders- 
Baker  dead,  Cogswell  a  prisoner,  or  secreted 
The  wounded  are  being  caretidly  and  rapidi; 
removed,  and  (Jornian's  wing  is  being  cauti- 
ously witiulrawn.  Any  ailvance  from  Draines 
ville  must  be  made  cautiously.  All  was  re 
]>orted  going  well  uj)  to  Baker's  death,  but  h 
the  confusion  following  that,  the  right  winj 
was  outflanked.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall, unlesi 
a  night  attack  is  made,  be  in  the  same  positioi 
as  last  night,  save  the  loss  of  many  good  men 
C.  P.  Stone,  Brigadier-General. 

Although  no  more  fully  informed  of  th< 
state  of  affairs,  I  luul,  during  tlie  afternoon,  at 
a  precautionary  measure,  ordered  Gen.  Bank; 
to  send  one  Brigade  to  the  sujqiort  of  th( 
troops  at  Harrison's  Island,  and  to  move  wid 
the  other  two  to  Seneca  Mills,  ready  to  sup 
port  Gen.  Stone  if  necessary.  The  O.SO  p.  m 
dispatch  of  Gen.  Stone  did  not  give  me  an  er, 
tire  understanding  of  the  state  of  the  case 
Aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  perhaps  fauv 
eonsequeaces  of  recrossing  such  a  river  as  the 
Potomac  after  a  repulse,  and  from  these  tele 
grams  supposing  his  wliole-  force  to  be  on  thf 
Virginia  side,  I  directed  Gen.  Stone  to  intrench 
himself,  and  hold  the  Virginia  side  at  all  haz 
ards  until  re-enforcements  could  arrive,  whei 
he  could  safely  withdraw  to  the  Maryland  side 
or  hold  his  positioinu,  the  Virginia  side,  ahoulc 
that  prove  ad  visa  bio. 
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Gen.  Banks  was  instructed  to  move  the  rest 
of  his  division  to  Edward's  Ferry,  and  to  send 
•orer  as  many  men  as  jiossible  before  daylight, 
ko  re-enforce  Stone.  He  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  effect  this,  and  was  instructed  to  collect  all 
the  canal  boats  he  could  find,  and  use  them 
'for  crossing  at  Edwards'  Ferry  in  sufficient 
force  to  enable  the  troops  already  there  to  hold 
'  the  opposite  side. 

On  the  22d  I  went  to  the  ground  in  person, 
Hind  reaching- Poolesville  learned  for  the  first 
Wtame  the  fnlfdetails  ot  the  aftair. 
N  Tlie  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  of 
Gen.  Stone  before  the  "  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct ot  the  War,"  on  the  5th  of  January,  18G2, 
kill  throw  further  light  on  this  occurrence. 

Gen.  Stone  says  he  received  the  orders  from 
Imy  headquarters,  to  make  a  slight  demonstra- 
tion, at  about  il  o'clock  a.m  of  the  20th,  and 
that  in  obedience  to  that  order  he  made  the 
demonstration  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
'  In  regard  to  the  reconnoissance  on  the  21st. 
^hich  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  he 
was  asked  the  following  questions : 

"  Question.  Did  this  reconnoissance  originate 
with  yourself,  or  had  you  orders  from  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief to  make  it  ?" 

To  which  he  replied:  "It  originated  with 
myself — the  reconnoissance." 
!    "  Question.  The  order  did  not  proceed  from 
General  McClellan  ?" 

'^  Arisicer.  I  was  directed,  the  day  before,  to 
make  a  demonstration.  Thai  demonstration 
was  made  the  day  previous." 
'  "  Question.  Did  you  receive  an  order  from 
the  General-in-Chief  to  make  the  reconnois- 
sance ?" 

"  Answer.  No,  sir." 

Making  a  personal  examination  on  tne  22d  I 
found  that  the  position  on  the  Virginia  side  at 
[(Edward's  Ferry  was  not  a  tenable  one,  but  did 
toot  think  it  wise  to  withdraw  the  troops  by 
[■jdayhght.  I  therefore  caused  more  artillery  to 
be  placed  in  position  on  the  Maryland  side,  to 
fcover  the  approaches  to  the  ground  held  by 
ms,  and  crossed  the  few  additional  troops  that 
Ithe  high  wind  permitted  us  to  get  over,  so  as 
•to  be  as  secure  as  possible  against  any  attack 
'diu-ing  the  day.  Before  night-fall,  all  the  pre- 
;cautions  were  taken  to  secure  an  orderly  and 
I  quiet  passage  of  the  troops  and  guns.  The 
movemeht  was  commenced  soon  after  dark, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Gen.  Stone, 
who  received  the  order  for  the  withdraAvul  at 
7.15  P.M.  By  4  A.M.  of  the  24th  every  thing  liad 
reached  the  ilaryland  shore  in  safety. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  informa- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  authentic,  to  the  effect 
that  large  liodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  or- 
dered from  ]'v[anassas  to  Leesburg.  to  cut  off 
our  ti'oops  on  the  Virginia  side.  Their  timely 
withdrawal  had  prob-.ibly  prevented  a  still  more 
serious  disaster.  I  refer  to  Gen.  Stone's  Report 
of  this  battle  iurnisiicd  to  the  War  Department, 
and  his  published  testimony  before  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War"  for  fui-ther 
details. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EXPEDITION. 

The  records  of  the  War  Departrifent  show 
my  anxiety  and  efforts  to  assume  active  offen- 
sive operations  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
It  is  only  just  to  say,  however,  that  the  unpre- 
cedented condition  of  the  roads  and  Virginia 
soil  would  have  delayed  an  advance  till  Febru- 
ary had  the  discipline,  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army  been  as  complete  at  the  close 
of  the  fall  as  was  necessary,  and  as  I  desired 
and  labored, against  every  impediment,  to  make 
them.  While  still  in  command  only  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  namely,  in  early  September, 
I  proposed  the  formation  of  a  corps .  of  New 
Englanders  for  coast  service  in  the  bays  and 
inlets  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  to  co- 
operate with  my  own  command,  from  which 
most  of  its  material  was  drawn. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  however,  T  was 
called  to  relieve  Liet.-Gen.  Scott  in  the  chief 
and  general  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
Union.  The  direction  and  nature  of  this  coast 
expedition,  therefore,  were  somewhat  changed, 
as  will  soon  appear  in  the  original  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  letter 
of  instructions  later  issued  to  Gen.  Burnside, 
its  commander.  The  whole  country  indeed 
had  now  become  the  theatre  of  military  operar 
tions  from  the  Potomac  to  and  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  assist  the  Navy  in  perfect- 
ing and  sustaining  the  blockade,  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  those  operations  to  points 
on  the  sea-coast,  Roanoke  Island,  Savannah,  and 
New  Orleans.  It  remained  also  to  equip  and 
organize  the  armies  of  the  West,  whose  condi- 
tion was  little  better  than  that  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  had  been. 

The  direction  of  the  campaigns  in  the  West, 
and  of  the  operations  upon  the  sea-board  en- 
abled me  to  enter  upon  larger  combinations, 
and  to  accomplish  results  the  necessit}'  and 
sdvantage  of  which  had  not  been  unforeseen, 
but  which  had  been  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
single  army  formerly  under  my  command,  to 
effect. 

The  following  letters  and  a  subsequent  pa- 
per addressed  to  the  Secretary  ot  War  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  nature  of  those  combina- 
tions to  mipds  accustomed  to  reason  upon  mil- 
itary operations. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Washington,  Sept.  6,  18G1. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  with  the  request  that  the  ne- 
cessary authority  be  at  once  given  me  to  carry 
it  out ;  to  organize  a  force  of  two  brigades  of 
five  regiments  each  of  New  England  men,  for 
the  general  service — but  particularly  adaptetl 
to  coast  service.  The  ofiicers  and  men  to  be 
suificiently  conversant  with  boat  service  to 
manage  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  launches, 
barges,  surf  boats,  floating  batteries,  «fec.  To 
charter  or  buy  for  the  command  a  sulhcient 
number  of  propellers  or  tug-boats  for  trans- 
portation of  men  and  supplies,  the  machinerj 


of  which  should  be  amply  protected  by  tim 
ber :  the  vessels  to  have  permanent  experi- 
enced officers  from  the  merchant  service,  but 
to  be  manned  by  details  from  the  command. 
A  naval  officer  to  be  attached  to  the  staflf  of 
the  commanding  officer.  The  flank  companies 
of  each  regiment  to  be  armed  with  Dahlgren 
boat-guns,  and  carbines  with  water-proof  cart- 
ridges ;  the  other  companies  to  have  such  arms 
as  I  may  hereafter  designate,  to  be  uniformed 
and  equipped  as  the  Rhode  Island  regiments 
are.  Launches  and  floating  batteries,  with 
timber  parapets  of  sufficient  capacity  to  land 
or  bring  into  action  the  entire  force. 

The  entire  management  and  organization  of 
the  force  to  be  under  my  control,  and  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  inmiediate  object  of  this  force  is  for 
operations  in  the  inlets  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Potomac :  by  enabling  me  thus  to  land 
troops  at  points  where  they  are  needed — this 
force  can  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
naval  force  operating  against  points  on  tho 
sea-coast.  This  coast  division  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  general  officer  of  my  selection. 
The  regiments  to  be  organized  as  other  land 
forces.  The  disbursements  for  vessels,  &c.,  to 
be  made  by  the  proper  department  of  the  army, 
upon  the  requisitions  of  the  general  command- 
ing the  division,  with  my  approval. 

I  thmk  the  entire  force  can  be  organized  in 
thirty  days,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
advantages  of  this  proposition  is  the  fact,  that 
it  will  call  into  the  service  a  class  of  men  who 
would  not  otherwise  enter  the  army. 

You  will  immediately  perceive  that  the  object 
of  this  force  is  to  follow  along  the  coast,  and  up 
the  inlets  and  rivers,  the  movements  of  the  mais 
army  when  it  advances. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
G.  B.  McClellan.  Maj.-Gen.  Comdg. 

Owing  chiefl}-  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  requisite  vessels,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  special  purposes  contemplated,  this  expe- 
dition was  not  ready  for  service  until  January, 
1862. 

Then  in  the  chief  command  I  deemed  it  best 
to  send  it  to  North  Carolina  with  the  design 
indicated  in  the  following  letter  : 

Head-quarters  of  the  army,  Washington,  Jan. 
7,  18G2.  Brig.-Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside,  Command- 
ing Expedition. 

Gener.yl  : — In  accordance  with  verbal  in- 
structions heretofore  given  you — you  will, 
after  uniting  with  flag-officer  Goldsborough,  at 
Fort  Monroe,  proceed  under  his  convey  to 
Hattoras  Inlet,  where  you  will  in  connection 
with  him,  take  the  most  prompt  measures  for 
crossing  the  fleet  over  the  bulkhead  into  the 
waters  of  the  sound.  Under  the  accompany- 
ing general  order  constituting  the  Department 
of  North  Carolina,  you  will  assume  command 
of  the  garrison  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  make 
Buch  dispositions  in  regard  to  that  place,  as 
your  ulterior  operations  may  render  necessary 
— always  being  careful  to  provide  tor  the  safe- 
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ty  of  that  very  important  station  in  any  co; 
tingency. 

Tour  first  point  of  attack  will  bfi  Roanol 
Island  and  its  dependencies. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  navy  can  reduce  tb 
batteries  on  the  marshes,  and  cover  the  land 
ing  of  your  troops  on  the  main  inland  h 
which,  in  connection  with  a  raj^id  movemer 
of  the  gun-boats  to  the  northern  extremity- 
as  soon  as  the  marsh  battery  is  reduced- 
may  be  hoped  to  capture  the  entire  garriso 
of  the  place.  Having  occupied  the  Island 
its  dependencies,  you  will  at  once  proceed  t 
the  erection  of  the  batteries  and  defenses  n» 
cessary  to  hold  the  position  with  a  small  forc« 
should  the  flag-officer  require  any  assista-nc 
in  seizing  ©r  holding  the  debouches  of  th 
canal  from  Norfolk — ^you  will  please  afford  ; 
to  him. 

The  commodore  and  yourself  having  con 
pleted  your  arrangments  in  regard  to  Roanok 
Island,  and  the  waters  north  of  it ;  you  wi 
please  at  once  make  a  descent  on  Newbern 
having  gained  possession  of  which,  and  th 
railroad  passing  through  itjou  will  atone 
throw  a  sufficient  force  upon  Beaufort,  an 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  reduce  Fort  Maco 
and  open  that  port.  When  3'ou  seize  Ncm 
bern,  you  will  endeavor  to  seize  the  railroa 
as  far  west  as  Goldsborough — should  circun 
stances  favor  such  a  movement.  The  terape 
of  the  people,  the  rebel  force  at  hand,  &;c.,  wi 
go  far  towards  determining  the  question  as  t 
how  far  west  the  railroad  can  be  occupied  an 
held.  Should  circumstances  render  it  advist 
ble  to  seize  and  hold  Raleigh — the  main  nort 
and  south  Jine  of  railroad  passing  throng 
Goldsborough,  should  be  so  effectually  det 
troyed  for  considerable  distances  north  an^ 
south  of  that  point,  as  to  render  it  impossibi 
for  the  rebels  to  use  it  to  your  disadvar 
tage.  A  great  point  would  be  gained  in  art. 
event,  by  the  effectual  destruction  of  the  WL 
mington  and  Weldon  Railroad. 

I  would  advise  great  caution  in  moving  s 
far  into  the  interior  as  upon  Raleigh.  Ha\ 
ing  accomplished  the  objects  mentioned — th 
next  point  of  interest  would  probably  be  Wil 
mington,  the  reduction  of  which  may  requir 
that  additional  means  shall  be  afforded  you 
I  would  urge  great  caution  in  regard  to  pro- 
clamations. In  no  case  would  I  go  beyond  i 
moderate  joint  proclamation  with  the  nava 
commander,  which  should  say  as  little  as  po^ 
sible  about  pohtics  or  the  negro,  merely  stat 
that  the  true  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting 
is  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  uphold 
ing  the  laws  of  the  general  government,  anc 
stating  that  all  who  conduct  themselves  pro 
perly,  will  as  far  as  possible  be  pri>tected  ii 
their  persons  and  property. 

You  will  please  report  your  operations 
often  as  an  opportunity  offers  itselt 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

I  am,  &c.,  &c.,  G.  B.  McClella? 
Maj.  Gen.  Com'g.  in  Cliief. 


)FBRATIONS  IN  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH 
:  i  The  following  letters  of  instructions  were 
ent  to  Generals  Halleck,  Buell,  Sherman  and 
iJutler;  and  I  also  communicated  verbally  to 
hese  officers  my  views  in  full,  regarding  the 
leld  of  operations  assigned  to  each,  and  gave 
hem  their  instructions  as  much  in  detail  as 
•  j&s  necessary  at  that  time, 
f  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army. 

f-'  Washington.  D.  C,  November  11,  1861. 
foj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  U.  S.  A. 
i  Comd'g.  Dept.  of  Missouri. 
(  Geeeral  : — In  assigning  you  to  the  com- 
aand  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  it  is  pro- 
hbly  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  have 
itrusted  to  you  a  duty  which  requires  the 
iniost  tact  and  decision. 
You  have  not  merely  the  ordinary  duties  of 
I  military  commander  to  perform  ;  but  the  far 
lore  difficult  task  of  reducing  chaos  to  order, 
f  changing  probably  the  majority  of  the  per- 
onnel  of  the  staif  of  the  department,  and  of 
Bducing  to  a  poiiit  of  economy  consistent  with 
le  interests  and  necessities  of  the  state,  a 
l^stem  of  reckless  expenditure  and  fraud  per- 
aps  unheard  of  before  in  the  history  of  the 
rorld. 

I  You  will  find  in  your  department  many  gen- 
ral  and  staif-officers  holding  illegal  commis- 
ions  and  appointments  not  recognized  or  ap- 
roved  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War, 
ou  will  please  at  once  inform  these  gentlemen 
f  the  nulity  of  their  appointment,  and  see 
lat  no  pay  or  allowances  are  issued  to  them 
ntil  such  time  as  commissions  may  be  author- 
led  by  the  President,  or  Secretary  of  War. 
If  any  of  them  give  the  slightest  trouble 
on  will  at  once  arrest  him  and  send  him  un- 
er  guard,  out  of  the  limits  of  your  depart- 
ment, informing  them  that  if  they  return  tliey 
[ill  be  placed  in  close  confinement.  You  will 
lease  examine  into  the  legality  of  the  organi- 
ition  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  department. 
If  hen  you  find  any  illegal,  unusual,  or  impro- 
er  organizations  you  will  give  to  the  officers 
(id  men  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  legal  mil- 
laiy  establishment  under  general  laAvs  and 
tders  from  the  War  Department ;  reporting 
i  full  to  these  head-quarters  any  officer  or 
Iganization  that  may  decline. 
'  You  will  please  cause  competent  and  reliable 
laf!  officers  to  examine  all  existing  contracts 
tnmediately,  and  suspend  all  payments  upon 
•nem  until  you  receive  the  report  in  each  case, 
ff here  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
ropriety  of  the  contract,  3'ou  will  be  good 
DOUgh  to  refer  the  matter  with  fnll  explanation 
)  these"  head-quarters,  stist'ig  in  each  case 
.'hat  would  be  a  fair  con  pens  i ion  for  the 
ervices  or  materials  rendeicu  under  the  con- 
ract.  Discontinue  at  once  the  reception  of 
laterial  or  services  under  any  doubtful  con- 
ract.  Arrest  and  bring  to  prompt  trial  all 
fficers  who  have  in  any  wa}'  violated  their 
uty  to  the  government.  In  regard  to  the  po- 
tical  conduct  of  affairs,  you  will  please  labor  , 
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to  impress  upon  the  inhabitants  o^  Missouri 
and  the  adjacent  States,  that  we  are  fighting 
solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold 
the  power  of  our  national  government  and  to 
restore  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  good  order. 

With  respect  to  military  operations,  it  i8 
probable,  from  the  best  information  in  my 
possession,  that  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  best  served  by  fortifying  and 
holding  in  considerable  strength,  Rolla,  Sedalia 
and  other  interior  points,  keeping  strong  pat- 
rols constantly  moving  from  the  terminal  sta- 
tions, and  concentrating  the  mass  of  the  troops 
on  or  near  the  Mississippi,  prepared  for  such 
ulterior  operations  as  the  public  interests  may 
demand. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make,  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  personal  inspection  of  all  the  im- 
portant points  in  your  department  and  report 
the  result  to  me.  I  cannot  too  strongly  im- 
press upon  yovi  the  absolute  necessity  of  keep- 
ing me  constantly  advised  of  the  strength, 
condition,  and  location  of  your  troops,  togeth- 
er with  all  facts  that  will  en-ible  me  to  main- 
tain that  general  direction  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  exer- 
cise. 1  trust  to  you  to  maintain  thorough  or- 
ganization, discipline  and  economy  throughout 
your  department.  Please  inform  me,  as  soon 
as  possible,  of  everything  relating  to  the  gun- 
boats now  in  process  of  construction,  as  well 
as  those  completed. 

The  militia  force  authorized  to  be  raised  by 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  its  defence,  will  be 
under  your  orders.     I  am.  General,  &.,  &c., 
Geo.  B.  McClellan,  M.  G.  Com.  U.  S. 
HeadQuarters  of  the  Army,  Washington, 
BBiG.-GEy.  D.  C.  Buell  :  Nov.  7,  1861. 

General, — In  giving  you  instructions  for 
your  guidance,  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Ohio,  I  do  not  design  to  fetter  you.  I 
merely  wish  to  express  plainly  the  general 
ideas  which  occur  to  me  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  operations  there.  That  portion  of 
Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumberland  River  is, 
by  its  position,  so  closely  related  to  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri  that  it  has  seemed  best 
to  attach  it  to  the  Department  of  Missouri. 
Your  operations,  then,  in  Kentucky  will  be 
confined  to  that  portion  of  the  State  east  of 
the  Cumberland  River.  I  trust  I  need  not  re- 
peat to  3'ou  that  I  regard  the  importance  of 
the  territory  committed  to  your  care  as  second 
only  to  that  occupied  by  the  army  under  my 
immediate  command.  And  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  shall  hold  all  the  State  of 
Kentucky  ;  not  only  that,  but  that  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants  shall  be  warmly  in  favor  of 
our  cause,  it  being  that  which  best  subserves 
their  interests.  It  is  possible  that  the  con- 
duct of  our  political  affairs  in  Kentucky  is 
more  important  than  that  of  our  military 
operations.  I  certainly  cannot  over  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  former.  You  will  please 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for 
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which  we  are  fig-li ting— that  issue  is  tlie  pre- 1      In  regard  to  poh"tical  matters,  bear  iu  mi 
eervatiou  of  the  Union,  and  the  restoration  of'  that  we  are  fighting  only  to  preserve  the 


the  authority  of  the  general  government  over 
all  portions  of  our  territory.  We  shall  most 
readily  suppress  this  rebellior  and  restore  the 
authority  of  the  government  by  religiously 
respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all.  I 
know  that  1  express  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  President  when  I  say  that  we  are  light- 
ing only  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  general 
government. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  their  domestic  institutions  will  in  no 
manner  be  interfered  with,  and  that  they  will 
receive  at  our  hands  every  constitutional  pro- 
tection. I  have  only  to  repeat  that  you  will 
in  all  respects,  carefully  regard  the  local  in- 
stitutions of  the  region  in  which  jon  com- 
mand, allowing  nothing  but  the  dictates  of 
military  necessity  to  cause  you  to  depart  from 
the  spirit  of  these  instructions. 
_  So  much  in  regard  to  political  considera- 
tions. The  military  problem  would  be  a 
simple  one,  could  it  be  entirely  separa,ted  from 
pohtical  influences;  such  is  not  the  case. 
Were  the  population  among  which  you  are  to 
operate,  wholly  or  generally  hostile,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Nashville  should  be  your  first  and 
objective  point.  It  so  happens  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Tennes- 
see, are  in  favor  of  the  Union  ;  it  therefore 
seems  proper  that  you  should  remain  on  the 
defensive  on  the  Hne  from  Louisville,  while 
you  throw  the  mass  of  your  forces,  by  rapid 
marches,  by  Cumberland  Gap,  or  Walker's 
Gap,  on  Knoxuille,  in  order  to  occupy  the 
railroad  at  that  point,  and  thus  enable  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Eastern  Tennessee  to  use, 
while  you  at  the  same  time  cut  off.  the  rail- 
wa}'  communication  between  eastern  Virginia 
and  the  Mississippi. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  fortify  the  pass,  before 
leaving  it  in  your  rear.     I  am,  &c., 

Geo.  B.  McClkllan,  :M.  G.  Com.,  U.  S.  A. 
Headq's  of  the  Arry,AVashington,  Nov.  12.  '61. 
Brig.-Gen.  D.  C.  Buell,  Com.  Dep.  of  the  Ohio  : 
General, — Upon  assuming  command  of  the 
department,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  careful  report  of  the 
condition  of  your  command.  The  main  point 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  is  the 
necessity  of  entering  eastern  Tennessee  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  reasonable 
chances  of  success,  and  I  hope  that  you  will, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  orgamze  a 
column  for  that  purpose,  sufficiently  giiarding, 
at  the  same  time,  the  main  avenues  by  which 
the  rebels  might  hivade  Kentucky.  Our  con- 
versations on  the  subject  of  military  opera- 
tions iiave  been  so  full,  and  my  confidence  in 
your  judgment  is  so  great,  that  I  will  not 
dwell  further  on  the  subject,  except  to  uige 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  me  fully 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  both  mili- 
Jtary  and  political,  and  your  movements. 


tegrity  of  the  Union,  and  to  uphold  the  gei 
ral  government ;  as  far  as  milirary  necessi 
will  permit,  religiously  respect  the  consiii 
tional  rights  of  all.  Treserve  the  strictt 
discipline  among  the  troojis,  and  while  e 
ploying  the  utmost  energy  in  militarv  mo\ 
ments,  be  careful  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  : 
habitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the  brea 
existing  between  us  and  the  rebels.  T  me 
by  this,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  govemme 
to  avoid  unnecessary  irritation  by  cause! •: 
arrests  and  persecution  of  iadividuals.  Whe 
there  is  good  reason  to  bL-lieve  that  perso 
are  actually  giving  aid,  contort,  or  inforir. 
tion  to  the  enemy,  it  ,is,  of  course,  necessa 
to  arrest  them  ;  but  I  have  ai ways  found  it 
the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vex 
tious  arrests  on  mere  suspicion.  You  w 
find  it  well  to  direct  that  no  arrest  shall  1 
made  except  by  your  order,  or  that  of  yo 
generals,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  alwa 
holding  the  party  making  the  arrest  resp(> 
sible  for  the  propriety  of  his  course.  It  shou 
be  our  constant  aim  to  make  it  apparent  to  a 
that  their  property,  their  comfort,  and  the 
personal  safety,  will  be  best  preserved  by  a 
hering  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

If  the  military  suggestions  I  have  made 
this  letter  prove  to  have  been  founded 
erroneous  data,  you  are,  of  course,  perfect 
free  to  change  the  plan  of  operations.  I  ai 
&c.,  &c.,  G.  B.  McClellan,  M.  G.  Com.,  U.  S.  j 
Headq's  of  the  Army,  Washington.  Feb.  14,  '6 
B.-Gen.  P.  W.  Sherman,  C'g.  at  Port  Royal,  &c 
General, — Your  dispatches,  in  regard  to  tl 
occupation  of  Dafuskie  Island,  &c.,  were  r 
ceived  to-day.  I  saw  also  to-day,  for  the  fin 
time,  your  requisition  for  a  siege  train  for  S: 
vannah. 

After  giving  the  subject  all  the  consider, 
tion  in  my  power,  I  am  forced  to  the  conchj 
sion  that,  under  present  circumstancas,  th 
siege  and  capture  of  Savannah  do  not  promie 
results  comensurate  with  the  sacrifices  necei 
sary.  When  I  learned  that  it  was  possible  fc 
the  gun-boats  to  reach  the  Savannah  Rive 
above  Fort  Pulaski,  two  operations  suggeste 
themselves  to  my  mind,  as  its  immediate  r« 
suits. 

First.  The  capture  of  Savannah  by  a  *  cou 
de  main,'  the  result  of  an  instantaneous  ac 
vance  and  attack  by  the  army  and  navy. 

Tlie  time  for  this  has  passed,  and  your  le 
ter  indicates  tliat  you  are  not  accountable  fo 
the  failure  to  seize  the  propitious  inomen 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  perceived  it 
advantages. 

Second.  To  isolate  Fort  Pulaski,  cut  off  itl 
supplies,  and  at  least  facilitate  its  reductio 
by  a  bombardment. 

Although  we  have  a  long  delay  to  deplore,  th 
second  course  still  remains  open  to  us  ;  and 
strongly  advise  the  close  blockade  of  Pulaak 
and  its  bombardment  as  soon  as  the  IS-inft 
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Urtars  aud  heavy  guns  reacii  you.  I  am 
'onfident  you  cau  thus  reduce  it.  With  Pu- 
iski,  you  gain  all  that  is  really  essential ;  you 
'ibtain  complete  control  of  the  harbor,  you 
elieve  the  blockading  fleet,  and  render  the 
'oain  body  of  your  force  disposable  for  other 
^»perations. 

'  I  do  not  consider  the  possession  of  Savan- 
lah  worth  a  ^iege,  after  Pulaski  is  in  our 
'lands.  But  the  possession  of  Pulaski  is  of 
'he  first  importance.  The  expedition  to  Fer- 
landiaa  is  well,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
'hat  it  is  ours. 

!  But,  after  all,  the  greatest  moral  effect  would 
1)6  produced  by  the  reduction  of  Charleston 
'knd  its  defences.  There  the  rebellion  had  its 
birth ;  there  the  unnatural  hatred  of  our  go- 
vernment is  most  intense  ;  there  is  the  centre 
)f  the  boasted  power  and  courage  of  the  re- 
)els.  To  gain  Fort  Sumter,  and  hold  Charles- 
ion,  is  a  task  well  worthy  of  our  greatest 
^.fForts,  and  considerable  sacrifices.  That  is 
he  problem  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
itudy.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  w^e  can 
)e  ill  all  respects  ready  to  accomplish  that 
lurpose.  Fleets  are  en  route,  and  armies  in  mo- 
iion,  which  have  certain  preliminary  objects  to 
iccomplish  before  we  are  ready  to  take  Charles- 
;on  in  hand.  But  the  time  will  before  long 
irrive  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to  make  that 
novement.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  my  advice 
md  wish  that  no  attempt  be  made,  upon  Sa- 
vannah, unless  it  can  be  carried  with  certainty 
py  a  coup  de  main. 

'  "please  concentrate  your  attention  and  forces 
ipon  Pulaski,  and  Fernandiua.  St.  Augustine 
might  as  well  be  takeh  by  way  of  interlude, 
while  awaiting  the  preparations  for  Charles- 
Iton.  Success  attends  us  everywhere  at  pre- 
sent. Very  truly  yours,  G-.  B.  McC„  Maj.  G.  C. 
U.  S.  A. 

•  Head-Qnarters  of  the  Army,  Washington, 
Feb.  23,  18G2.  Maj.-General  B.  F.  Butler,  U. 
'S.  Volunteer's. — 

'■  General: — You  are  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  land  forces  destined  to  co-operate 
with  the  navy,  in  the  attack  upon  New  Or- 
leans. You  will  use  every  means  to  keep 
your  destination  a  profound  secret,  even  from 
your  staff  officers,  with  the  exception  of  your 
chief  of  staff,  and  Lieut.  Weitzel,  of  the  engi- 
neers. The  force  at  your  disposal,  will  con- 
sist of  the  first  13  regiments  named  in  your 
memorandum  handed  to  me  in  person,  the  21st 
Indiana,  4th  Wisconsin,  and  6th  Michigan,  (old 
and  good  regiments  from  B  dtimore.) 

The  21st  Indiana,  4th  Wisconsin,  and  6th 
Michigan,  will  await  your  orders  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, 

Two  companies  of  the  21st  Indiana,  are  well 
drilled  as  heavy  artillery.  The  cavalry  force 
already  en  route  for  Ship  Island,  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  your  purposes. 

After  full  consultation  with  officers  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  operaie,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 


sion that  (2)  two  light  batteries  fulljr  equipped, 
and  (1)  one  without  horses,  will  be  all  that 
are  necessary. 

This  wall  make  your  force  about  14,400  in- 
fantry, 275  cavalry,  680  artillery  ;  total  15  255 
men. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  Department 
of  Key  West,  is  authorized  to  loan  you,  tem- 
porarily, 2  regiments  ;  Fort  Pickens  can  pro- 
bably give  you  another,  which  will  bring  your 
force  to  nearly  18,000. 

The  object  of  your  expedition  is  one  of  vital 
importance,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  The 
route  selected  is  up  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  first  obstacle  to  be  encountered,  (perhaps 
the  only  one),  is  in  the  resistance  offered  by 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson.  It  is  expected 
that  the  navy  can  reduce  these  works  ;  in  that 
case,  you  will,  after  their  capture  leave  a  suffi- 
cient garrison  in  them  to  render  them  perfect- 
ly secure  ;  and  it  is  recommended,  that  on  the 
upward  passage,  a  few  heavy  guns,  and  some 
troops,  be  left  at  the  Pilot  Station,  (at  the 
forks  of  the  river),  to  cover  a  retreat  in  the 
event  ot  a  disaster.  These  troops  and  guns, 
will,  of  course,  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  forts 
are  captured. 

Should  the  navy  fail  to  reduce  the  works, 
you  will  land  your  forces  and  siege  train,  and 
endeavor  to  breach  the  works,  silence  their 
fire,  and  carry  them  by  assault. 

The  next  resistance  will  be  near  the  English 
Bend,  where  there  are  some  earthen  batteries  ; 
here  it  may  be  necessary  for  j'^ou  to  land  your 
troops  ^nd  co-operate  with  the  naval  attack, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
navy,  unassisted,  can  accomplish  the  result. 
If  these  works  are  taken  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans necessarily  falls.  In  that  event,  it  will 
probably  be  best  to  occupy  Algiers  with  the 
mass  of  your  troops,  also,  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  above  the  city,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  place  some  troops  in  the  city  to  preserve 
order,  but  if  there  appears  sufficient  Union  sen- 
timent to  control  the  city,  it  may  be  best  for 
purposes  of  discipline,  to  keep  your  men  out 
of  the  city. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  New  Orleans, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  works 
guarding  its  approaches  from  the  east,  and 
particularly  to  gain  the  Manchac  Pass.  Baton 
Rouge,  Berwick  Bay,  and  Fort  Livingston  will 
next  claim  yonr  attention. 

A  feint  on  Galveston  may  facilitate  the  ob- 
jects we  have  in  view.  I  need  not  call  your 
attention  to  the  neceesity  of  gaining  possess- 
ion of  all  the  rolling  stock  you  can  on  the  dit  , 
ferent  railways,  and  of  obtaining  control  of  theSfc 
roads  themselves.  The  occupation  of  Baton 
Rouge  by  a  combined  naval  and  land  force, 
should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible 
after  you  have  gained  New  Orleans.  Then 
endeavor  to  open  your  communication  with 
the  northern  column  by  the  Mississippi,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  of  occnjiying 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  as  soon  as  you  can  safely 
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do  80,  either  after,  or  before  you  have  effected 
the  junction.  Allow  nothing  to  divert  you 
from  obtaining  fnll  possession  of  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  Orleans.  \Vhen  that  object 
is  accomplished  to  its  fullest  extent,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  Mo- 
bile, iu  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  harbor 
and  works,  as  well  as  to  control  the  railway 
•  $f?^inus  at  the  city. 

fn  regard  to  this,  I  will  send  more  detailed 
instructions  as  ths  operations  of  the  northern 
column  develop  themselves. 

I  may  briefly  state  that  the  general  objects 
of  the  expedition  are:  First,  The  reduction 
of  New  Orleans  and  all  its  approaches  ;  then 
Mobile  and  its  defenses ;  then  Pensacola,  Gal- 
veston, &c.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  'time 
New  Orleans  is  reduced  it  will  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  government  to  reinforce  the  land 
forces  sufficiently  to  accomplish  all  these  ob- 
jects ;  in  the  meantime  you  will  please  give 
all  the  assistance  in  your  power  to  the  army 
and  navy  commanders  in  your  vicinity,  never 
losnig  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  great  object 
to  be  achieved  is  the  capture  and  firm  reten- 
tion of  New  Orleans.  1  am,  &c.,  G.  B.  McC 
M.  G.  C.  U.  S.  A. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 
The  plan  indicated  in  the  above  letters  com- 
prehended in  its  scope  the  operations  of  all 
the  armies  in  the  Union— the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac as  well.  It  was  my  intention,  for  rea- 
sons easy  to  be  seen,  that  its  various  parts 
should  be  carried  out  simultaneously,  or  near- 
ly so,  and  in  co-operatian  along  our  whole  line. 
If  this  plan  was  wise,  and  events  have  failed 
to  prove  that  it  was  not,  then  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  defend  any  delay  which  would  have  en- 
abled the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  perform  its 
share  in  the  execution  of  the  whole  work. 

But  about  the  middle  of  January,  1862  upon 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  I  found  that 
excessive  anxiety  for  an  immediate  movement 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of  the  administration. 

A  change  had  just  been  made  in  the  War 
Department,  and  I  was  soon  urged  by  the 
New  Secretary,  Mr.  Stanton,  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  secure  the  reopening  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  to  free  the  banks 
ot  the  lower  Potomac  from  the  rebel  batteries 
which  annoyed  passing  vessels. 

Very  soon  after  his  entrance  upon  office,  I 
laid  before  him,  verbally,  my  designs  as  to  the 
part  of  the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  executed 
by  the  army  of  the  Potortiac,  which  was  to  at- 
tack Richmond  by  the  lower  Chesapeake. 

He  instructed  me  to  develop  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  I  did.  The  result  was,  that  the 
President  disapproved  it,  and  %  an  order  of 
January  31.  1862  substituted  one  of  his  own 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  the  foUowin- 

order  was  issued  without  consultation  with  me 

Executive  Mansion,  Washingtoc,   Jan.   27* 

1862.     President's  General  War  Order  No  l' 

Ordered:  That  the  22d  day  of   February* 
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1862.  be  the  day  for  a  general  movement 

the  land  and  nava!  forces  of  the  United  St-i  ■ 

against  the  insurgent  forces.     That,  espeoiVi 

tlie  army  at  and   about  Fortress  I\fonroe  i , 

army  of  the  Potomac,  the  army  of  AVestti 

V  irgmia,  the  army  near  Mumfordsville    K.' 

tucky,  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo  'and' 

naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  I 

move  on  that  day.  *^  { 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  nav! 

with  their  respective  commanders,  obey  exi 

ing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  ob 

additional  orders  when  duly  given.  ' 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  espe« 

ally  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Nav 

with  all  their  subordinates,  and  the  General-i 

Chief,  with  all  other  commanders   and  subo 

dinates  of  land  and  naval  forces,  will  several 

be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilitif 

for  prompt  execution  of  this  order. 

'     ,         ,       „  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  order  of  January  31,  1862,  is  as  follows 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Jan.  3]  186' 

President's  Special  War  Orders,  No'  1 

Ordered:  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  th 

army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providimr  safely  fc 

the  defense  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  a 

expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seizin 

and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  soutt 

westward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  June 

tion,  all  details  to  be  in   the  discretion  of  tb 

Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  exnedition  to  mov( 

before  or  on  the  22d  day  of  February  next. 

1     -,  ,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

1  asked  his  excellency  whether  this  order  was 

to  be  regarded  as  final,  or  whether  I  could  b« 

permitted  to  submit,  in  writing,  my  objections 

to  his  plan,  and  my  reasons  for  preferring  mj 

own.     Permission  was  accorded,  and  I  therefore 

prepared  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Wai 

which  is  given  below.     Before  this  had  been 

submitted  to  the  President,  he  addresoed  the 

following  note : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Feb.  3, 1 862. 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan — Uy  Dear  Sir:'  You 
and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a 
movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Yours 
to  be  done  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  Urbana,  and  across  and  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River:  mine 
to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railraad 
southwest  of  Manassas. 

If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to 
the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my 
plan  to  yours. 

1st.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly 
larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than 
mme  ?  2d.  AVherein  is  a  victory  more  certain 
by  your  plan  than  mine  ?  3d.  Wherein  is  a  vic- 
tory more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 
4th.  Li  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  iu 
this ;  that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the 
enemy's  communications,  while  mine  woukl? 
5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be 
more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  ?  Youra 
truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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[\  These  questions  were  substantially  answered 
iby  the  following  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  ,„    ,  .      ,      ^, 

;  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Washington.  Feb. 
:3, 1862.  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secfi/  of  War: 
Sir,— I  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  follownig 
(paper  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances. 
;  I  assumed  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  on  Saturday,  July  27, 
!1861,  six  days  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  I 
!  found  no  army  to  command  ;  a  mere  collection 
!  of  regiments,  cowering  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, some  perfectly  raw,  others  dispirited  by  the 
t  recent  defeat.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  hud 
fbeen  done  to  secure  the  southern  approaches 
to  the  capital  by  means  of  defensive  works — 
nothing  whatever  had  been  undertaken  to  de- 
teiul  the  avenues  to  the  city  on  the  northern 
shlo  of  the  Potomac.  The  troops  were  not  only 
iri-lisciplined,  undrilled,  and  dispirited;  they 
were  not  even  placed  in  military  positions— 
the  city  was  almost  in  a  condition  to  have  been 
taken  hy  a  dash  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Without  one  day's  delay  I   undertook    the 
1  difficult  task  assigned  to  me ;  that  task  the  Hon. 
Secretary  knows  was  given  to  me  without  ray 
]  solicitation  or  foreknowledge.     How  tar  I  have 
accomplished  it  will  best  be  shown  by  the  past 
and  the  present.     The  capital  is  secure  against 
f  attack  ;  the  extensive  fortifications  erected  by 
the  labor  of  our  troops  enable  a  small  garrison 
to  hold  it  against  a  numerous  army  ;   the  ene- 
my have  been  held  in  cfieck ;  the  State  of  Mary- 
land is  seciu-ely  in  our  possession  ;  the  detached 
I  counties  of  Virginia  are  again  within  the  pale 
I  of  our  laws— and  all  apprehension  of  trouble 
I  in  Delaware  is  at  an  end  :  the  enemy  are  con- 
fined to  the  positions  they  occupied  before  the 
disaster  of  the  21st  July  ;  more  than  all  this, 
i  I  have  now  under  my  command  a  well  drilled 
I  and  reliable  army,  to  which  the  destinies  of  the 
I  country  may  be  confidently  committed  :  this 
army  is  young  and  imtried  in  battle — but  it  is 
,  animated  by  the  highest  spirit,  and  is  capable 
i  of  great  deeds.     Tliat  so  much  has  been  ac- 
I  complished  and  such  an  army  created,  in  so 
short  a  time,  from  nothing,  will  hereafter  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  glories  of  the 
administration  and  the  nation.     Many  weeks,  I 
may  say  many  months  ago,  this  army  ot  the  Po- 
tomac was  fully  in  condition  to  repel  any  at- 
tack ;  but  there  is  a  vast  diiierence  between 
that  and  the  efficiency  required  to  enable  troops 
to  attack  successfuily  an  army  elated  by  vic- 
tory and   uitrenched  'in  a  position  long  since 
selected,  stutied  and  fortified.     In  the  earliest 
papers  t  submitted  to  the  President,  1  asked 
for  an  effective  and  movable  force  far  exceed- 
ino-  the  aggregate  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac.   I  have  not  the  force  I  asked  for.    Even 
when  in  a  subordinate  position,  I  always  looked 
beyond  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac :  I  was  never  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
with  a  barren  victory — but  looked  to  combined 
and  decisive  operations.     When  I  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 


I  immediately  turned  my  attention  to  the  whole 
field  of  operations,  regarding  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  as  only  one,  while  the  most  important, 
of  the  masses  under  my  command.  1  confess 
that  I  did  not  then  appreciate  the  total  absence 
of  a  general  plan,  which  had  before  existed — 
nor  did  I  know  that  utter  disorganization  and 
want  of  preparation  pervaded  the  Western 
armies.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  ni  condition  to  move  toward 
the  fidfillment  of  my  plans  ;  I  acknowledge  that 
I  mad.e  a  great  mistake.  I  sent  at  once,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive,  officers  I  con- 
sidered competent  to  command  in  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  —  their  instructions  looked  to 
prompt  movements — I  sopii  tound  that  the  la- 
bor of  creation  and  organization  had  to  be  per- 
formed there ;  transportation,  arms,  clothing, 
artillery  discipline,  all  were  wanting  :  these 
things  required  time  to  procure  them.  The 
generals  in  command  have  done  their  work 
most  creditably — but  we  are  still  delayed.  I 
had  hoped  that  a  general  advance  could  be 
.made  during  the  good  weather  of  December  ; 
I  was  mistaken.  My  wish  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastern  Tennessee  Railroad  _  as  a 
preliminary  movement — then  to  follow  it  up 
immediately  by  an  attack  on  Nashville  and 
Richmond,  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  possi- 
ble. I  have  ever  regarded  our  ti-ue 'policy  as 
being  that  of  fully  preparing  ourselves,  and 
then  seeking  for  the  most  decisive  results.  I 
do  not  wish  to  waste  life  in  useless  battles— 
but  I  prefer  to  strike  at  the  heart.  Two  bases 
ot  operations  seem  to  present  themselves  for 
the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Ist. 
That  of  Washington,  its  present  position,  in- 
volving a  direct  attack  upon  the  intrenched 
positio'iis  of  the  enemy  at  Centre ville,  iManassas, 
&c.,  or  else  a  movement  to  turn  one  or  both 
flanks  of  those  positions  :  or  a  combination  of 
the  two  plans.  The  relative  force  of  the  two 
armies  will  not  justify  an  attack  on  both  tlanks  ; 
an  attack  on  his  left  flank  alone  involves  a  long 
line  of  wagon  communication,  and  cannot  pre- 
vent him  tVom  coller;ting  for  the  decisive  bat- 
tle all  the  detachments  now  on  his  extreme 
right  and  left.  Should  we  attack  his  right 
flank  by  the  line  of  the  Occoquan,  and  a  cross- 
ing of  the  Potomac  below  that  river  and  near 
his  batteries,  we  could,  perhaps,  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  enemy's  right  with  his  centre 
"(we  might  rlestroy  the  former),  we  would  re- 
move the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac, reduce  the  length  of  wagon  transpor- 
tation by  establishing  new  depots  at  the  near- 
est points  of  the  Potomac,  and  strike  more  di^ 
rectly  his  main  railway  communication. 

The  fords  of  Occoquan,  below  the  mouth  of 
Bull  Run,  are  watched  by  the  rebels  ;  batte- 
ries are  said  to  be  placed  on  the  heights  in 
rear  (concealed  by  the  woods,)  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  troops  is  such  that  he  can 
oppose  some  considerable  resistance  to  a  pas- 
sage of  that  stream.  Information  has  just 
been  received,  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy 
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are  intrenching  a  line  of  heights,  extending 
from  t'ne  vicinity  of  Sangsters,  (Union  Mills), 
towards  Evansport.  Early  in  January  Sprigg's 
Ford  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Rhodes,  with 
3,600  men  and  eight  guns.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Davis's  Ford  is  oc- 
cupied. These  circumstances  indicate,  or 
prove  that  the  enemy  anticipates  the  move- 
ment in  (piestion,  and  is  prepared  to  resist  it. 
Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  this  operation 
is  determined  upon,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
bi-iefly  its  probable  progress.  In  the  present 
stiite  of  affairs,  our  columns  (for  the  move- 
ment of  so  large  a  force  must  be  made  in  se- 
veral columns,  at  least  five  or  six,)  can  reach 
the  Accotink  without  danger ;  during  the 
march  thence  to  the  Occoquan,  our  right  flar.k 
Uecomcs  exposed  to  an  attack  from  Fairfax 
Station,  Sangsters,  and  Union  ^Mills  :  this  dan- 
ger must  be  met  by  occupying,  in  some  force, 
either  the  two  first-named  i^laces,  or,  better, 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to 
the  village  of  Occoquan.  This  occupation 
must  be  sustained  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
draw  supplies  by  the  roads  from  this  city,  or 
until  a  battle  is  won. 

The  crossing  of  the  Occoquan  should  be 
made  at  all  the  fords  from  Wolf's  Run  to  the 
mouth,  the  points  of  crossing  not  being  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  fords  themselves.  Should 
the  enemy  occupy  this  line  in  force  we  must, 
with  what  assistance  the  flottilla  can  afford, 
endeavor  to  force  the  passage  near  the  mouth, 
t'lHis  forcing  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  whole 
line,  or  be  taken  in  flank  Jiimself. 

Having  gained  the  line  of  the  Occoquan,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  throw  a  column,  by  the 
the  shortest  route,  to  Dumfries,  partly  to  force 
the  enemy  to  abandon  his  batteries  on  the 
Potomac,  partly  to  cover  our  left  flank  against 
an  atty,ck  from  the  direction  of  A cquia;  and, 
lastly,  to  establish  our  communication  with 
the  river  by  the  best  roads,  and  thus  give 
us  new  depots.  The  enemy  would  by  this 
time  have  occupied  the  line  of  the  Occoquan 
above  Bull  Run,  holding  Brentsville  in  the 
force,  and  perhaps  extending  his  lines  some- 
what further  to  the  south-wust. 

Our  next  step  would  be  to  i)revent  the  ene- 
my from  crossing  the  Occoquan  between  Bull 
Run  and  the  Broad  Run,  to  fall  upon  our  right 
■flank,  while  moving  on  Brentsville.  This 
might  be  effected  by  occupying  Bacon  Race 
Church  and.  the  cross-roads  near  the  mouth  of 
Bull  Run,  or  still  more  effectually,  by  moving 
to  the  fords  themselves,  and  i)reventing  him 
from  debouching  on  our  side.  * 

Tiiese  operations  would  i>ossibly  be  resist- 
ed, and  it  would  require  some  time  to  effect 
them.  As  nearly,  at  the  same  time,  as  pos- 
sible, we  should  gain  the  fords  necessary  to 
our  purposes  above  Broad  Run.  Having  se- 
cured our  right  flank,  it  would  become  neces- 
sary to  carry  Brentsville  at  any  cost,  for  we 
could  not  leave  it  between  our  right  flank  and 
tlie  main  body.     The  final  movement  on  the 


railroad  must  be  determined  by  circumstanci 
existing  at  the  time. 

This  brief  sketch  brings  out  in  bold  reh( 
the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  enem 
in  the  strong  central  position  he  occupie 
with  roads  diverging  in  every  direction,  an 
a  strong  line  of  defence,  enabling  him  to  r( 
main  on  the  defensive,  with  a  small  force  o 
one  flank,  while  he  concentrates  everything  o 
the  other  for  a  decisive  action. 

Should  we  place  a  portion  of  our  force  i 
front  of  Centreville,  while  the  rest  crosses  tli 
Occoquan,  we  commit  the  error  of  dividiu; 
our  army  by  a  very  difiScult  obstacle,  and  b^ 
a  distance  too  great  to  enable  the  two  partij 
to  support  each  other,  should  either  be  ati 
tacked  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  while  tlK 
other  is  held  in  check. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  more  de 
cidedly  on  the  fact  that  the  force  left  neaj 
Sangsters  must  be  allowed  to  remain  some 
where  on  that  side  of  the  Occoquan,  until  tlit 
decisive  battle  is  over,  so  as  to  cover  oiu*  re 
treat,  in  the  event  of  disaster  ;  unless  it  shoulc 
be  decided  to  select  and  intrench  a  new  bast 
somewhere  near  Dumfries,  a  proceedmg  in- 
volving much  time. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Occoquan  by  thei 
main  army,  this  covering  force  could  be  drawnj 
in  to  a  more  central  and  less  exposed  posi-l 
tion,  say  Brimstone  Hill,  or  nearer  the  Occo-I 
quan. 

In  this  latitude  the  weather  will,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  be  very  uncertain,  and  a 
movement  commenced  in  force  on  roads  in 
tolerably  firm  condition,  will  be  liable,  almost 
certain,  to  be  much  dela^^ed  by  rains  and 
snow.  It  will,  therefore,  be  next  to  impossible 
to  surprise  the  enemy,  or  take  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  rapid  manoeuvres.  Our  slow 
progress  will  enable  him  to  divine  our  pur- 
poses, and  take  his  measures  accordingly. 
The  probability  is.  from  the  best  information 
we  jiossess,  that  the  enemy  has  improved  the 
roads  leading  to  his  iir.e  of  defence,  while  we 
will  have  to  work  as  we  advance. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said,  and 
the  present  unprecedented  and  impassable 
condition  of  the  roads,  it  will  ba  evident  that 
no  precise  pejiod  can  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
movement  on  this  liTie.  Nor  can  its  duration 
be  closely  calculated  ;  it  seems  certain  that 
many  weeks  may  elapse,  before  it  is  possible 
to  commence  the  march.  Assuming  the  suc- 
cess of  this  operation,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  as  certain,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  results  gained.  1 
think  these  results  would  be  confined  to  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  upper  Potomac  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  moral  effect  ot  the  victory  ; 
important  results,  it  is  true,  but  not  decisive 
of  the  war,  nor  securing  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  main  army,  for  he  could  fall 
back  upon  other  positions  and  fight  us  again 
and  again,  should  the  condition  of  the  troops 


permit.  If  he  is  in  no  condition  to  fight  us 
again  out  of  range  of  the  iutrenchnients  at 
Richmond,  we  would  find  it  a  very  diflficult 
and  tedious  matter  to  follow  him  up  there,  for 
he  Would  destroy  his  railroad  bridges,  and 
otherwise  impede  our  progress  through  a 
region  where  the  roads  are  as  bad  as  the}' 
well  can  be,  and  we  would  probably  find  our- 
selves forced,  at  last,  to  change  the  whole 
theatre  of  war,  or  to  seek  a  shorter  laiid  route 
to  Richmond,  with  a  smaller  available  force, 
and  at  an  expenditure  of  much  more  time  than 
were  we  to  adopt  the  short  line  at  once.  We 
would  also  have  forced  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate his  forces,  and  perfect  his  measures  at 
tiie  very  point  where  it  is  desirable  to  strike 
him  when  least  prepared. 

II.  The  second  base  of  operations  available 
for  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  is  that  of  the 
lower  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  affords  the 
shortest  possible  land  route  to  Richmond,  and 
strikes  directly  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
pi)wer  in  the  east. 

The  roads  in  that  region  are  passable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  country  now  alluded  to  is  much  more 
favorable  for  offensive  operations  than  that  in 
front  of  Washington,  (which  is  very  unfavor- 
able,) much  more  level,  more  cleared  land,  the 
,  woods  less  dense,  the    soil   more   sandy,  the 
spring  some  two  or   three  weeks  earlier.     A 
movement  in  force  on   that   line    obliges  the 
enemy  to  abandon  his  intrenched  position  at 
Manassas,  in   order  to  hasten  to  cover  Rich- 
mond  and   Norfolk.     He  must  do  this  ;    for 
[  should  he  permit  us  to  occup}'  Richmond,  his 
:  destruction  can   be  averted   only  b}'  entirely 
i  defeating  us  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  must  be 
\  the  asssilant.     This  movement,  if  successful, 
gives  us  the  capital,  the  communications,  the 
.  supplies   of  the  rebels  ;  Norfolk  would  fall ; 
all  the  waters   of  the  Chesapeake  would  be 
ours,  all  Virginia  would  be  in  our  power  ;  and 
the  enemy  forced  to  abandon  Tennessee  and 
;  North  Carolina.     The  alternative  presented  to 
the  enemy  v/ould  be  to  beat  us  in  a  position 
selected  by  ourselves  ;  disperse  or  pass  be- 
neath the  Caudine  Forks. 

Should  we  be  beaten  in  a  battle,  we  have  a 
perfectly  secure  retreat  down  the  Peninsula 
upon  Fort  Monroe,  with  our  flanks  perfectly 
covered  by  the  fleet.  During  the  whole 
movement  our  flank  is  covered  by  the  water, 
our  right  is  secure,  for  the  reason  that  the 
enemy  is  too  distant  to  reach  us  in  time  ;  he 
can  only  oppose  us  in  front ;  we  bring  our 
fleet  in  full  play. 

After  a  successful  battle,  our  position  would 
be,  Burnside  forming  our  left,  Norfolk  held 
securely,  our  centre  connecting  Burnside  with 
Bueil,  both  by  Raleigh  and  Lynchburg,  Bueil 
iu  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama, 
Halleck  at  Nashville  and  Memphis. 

The  next  movement  wf»uld  be  to  connect 
with  Sherman  on  the  left,  by  reducing  Wil- 
miugtou  and  Charleston  ;  to  advance  our  cen- 
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tre  into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  push 
Bueil  either  towards  Montgomei^,  or  to  unite 
with  the  main  army  in  Georgia,  to  throw  Hal- 
leck southward  to  meet  the  naval  expedition 
from  New  Orleans. 

We  should  then  be  in  a  condition  to  reduce 
at  our  leisure,  all  the  southern  seaports  ;  to 
occupy  all  the  avenues  of  communication,  to 
use  the  great  outlet  of  the  Mississippi ;  to  re- 
establish our  government  and  arms  in  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana  and  Texas ;  to  force  the  slaves 
to  labor  for  our  subsistence,  instead  of  that  of 
the  rebels  ;  to  bid  defiance  to  all  foreign  in- 
terference. Such  is  the  object  I  ever  had  in 
view  ;  this  is  the  general  plan  which  I  hope 
to  accomplish. 

For  many  long  months,  I  have  labored  to 
prepare  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  play  its 
part  in  the  programme  ;  from  the  day  when  I 
was  placed  in  command  of  all  our  armies,  I 
have  exerted  myself  to  place  all  the  other 
armies  in  such  a  condition,  that  they  too  could 
perform  their  allotted  duties. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  operate  from  the 
lower  Chesapeake,  the  point  of  landing  which 
promises  the  most  brilliant  results,  is  Urbana, 
on  the  lower  Rappahannock.  This  point  is 
easily  reached  by  vessels  of  heavy  draught,  it 
is  neither  occupied  nor  observed  by  the  enemy, 
it  is  but  one  march  from  West  Point,  the  key 
of  that  region,  and  thence  but  two  marches  to 
Richmond.  A  rapid  movement  from  Urbana, 
would  probably  cut  off  Magruder  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  enable  us  to  occupy  Riclmiond  before 
it  could  be  strongly  reinforced.  Should  we 
fail  in  that,  we  could,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  navy,  cross  the  James  and  show  ourselves 
in  rear  of  Richmond,  thus  forcing  the  enemy 
to  come  out  and  attack  us,  for  Jiis  position 
would  be  untenable,  with  us  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river. 

Should  circumstances  render  it  not  advisa- 
ble to  land  at  Urbana,  we  can  use  ^lob  Jack 
Bay — or  the  worst  coming  to  the  worst,  we 
can  take  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base,  and  operate 
with  complete  security,  although  with  less 
celerity  and  brilliancy  of  results,  up  the  Penin- 
sula. 

To  reach  whatever  point  may  be  selected  as 
a  base,  a  large  amount  of  cheap  water  trans- 
portation must  be  collected,  consisting  mainly 
of  canal-boats,  barges,  wood-boats,  schooners, 
&c.,  towed  by  small  steamers,  all  of  a  veiy  differ- 
ent character  from  those  required  for  all  previ- 
ous expeditions.  This  can  certainly  be  accom- 
plished within  thirty  days  from  the  time  the 
order  is  given.  I  propose  as  the  best  possible 
plan  that  can,  in  my  judgment,  be  adopted,  to 
select  Urbana  as  a  landing-place  for  the  first 
detatchments.  To  transport  by  water  four  di- 
visions of  infantry  with  their  batteries,  the 
regular  infantry,  a  few  wagons,  one  bridge 
train,  and  a  few  stpiadrons  of  cavalry,  making 
tlie  vicinity  of  Hooker's  p(jsition  the  place  of 
embarkation  for  as  many  as  possible:  To 
laove  the  regular  cavalry  and  reserve  artillery 
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the  remaining  bridge  trains  and  wagons  to  a 
point  somewhere  near  Cape  Lookout,  then  ferry 
them  over  the  river  by  means  of  North  River 
ferry-boats,  march  them  over  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock (covering  the  movement  by  an  infantry 
force  near  Heathsville)  and  to  cross  the  Rap- 
pahannock in  a  similar  way.  The  expense 
and  difficulty  of  the  movement  will  thus  be 
very  much  diminislied  (a  saving  of  transpor- 
tation of  about  10,000  horses)  and  the  result 
none  the   less  certain. 

The  concentration  of  the  cavalry,  &c.,  in  the 
lower  counties  of  Maryland,  can  be  effected 
without  exci  ing  suspicion,  and  the  movement 
made  without  delay  from  that  cause. 

This  movement,  if  adopted,  will  not  at  all 
expose' the  city  of  Washington  to  danger. 

The  total  force  to  be  thrown  upon  the  new 
line  would  be,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  110  to  140,000.  I  hope  to  use  the  latter 
number  by  bringing  fresh  troops  into  Wash- 
ington, and  still  leaving  it  quite  safe.  I  fully 
realize  that  in  all  projects  offered,  time  will 
probably  be  the  most  valuable  consideration. 
It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  in  that  point  of 
view,  the  second  plan  should  be  adopted.  It 
is  possible,  nay  highly  probable,  that  the 
weather  and  state  of  the  roads,  may  be  such 
as  to  delay  the  direct  movement  from  Wash- 
ington, with  its  unsatisfactory  results  and 
great  risks — far  bej'ond  the  time  required  to 
complete  the  second  plan.  In  the  first  case 
we  can  iix  no  definite  time  for  an  advance. 
The  roads  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse — 
nothing  like  their  present  condition  has  ever 
been  known  here  before  ;  they  are  impassible 
at  present,  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
can  beat  them  at  Manassas.  On  the  other 
line,  I  regard  success  as  certain  by  all  the 
chances  of  war.  \Ve  demoralize  the  enemy 
by  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  prepared  posi- 
tion for  one  which  we  have  chosen,  in  which 
all  is  in  our  favor,  and  where  success  must 
produce  immense  results. 

My  judgment  as  a  general,  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  iliis  project.  Nothing  is  certain  in  war, 
but  all  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  this  move- 
ment? So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  the  southern 
line  of  operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the 
move  from  Fort  ]\fonroe  as  a  base — as  a  cer- 
tain though  less  brilliant  movement,  than  that 
fioui  Urbana — to  an  attack  upon  Manassas. 

I  knew  that  his  Excellency  the  President, 
you  and  I,  all  agree  in  our  wishes,  and  that 
these  wishes  are  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close, 
as  promptly  as  the  means  in  our  possession 
will  permit.  I  believe  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  entire  confidence  in  us.  I  am 
sure  of  it.  Let  us  then  look  only  to  the  great 
result  to  be  accomplished,  and  disregard  every- 
•  thing  else.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  G.  B,  ^IcC,  M.  G.  C. 

This  letter  must  have  produced  some  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  President,  since  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  order  was  not  required,  although 


it  was  not  revoked  as  formally  as  it  had  beenl 
issued.  Many  verbal  conferences  ensued,  in  I 
which  among  other  things,  it  was  determined' 
to  collect  as  many  canal-boats  as  possible,  with' 
a  view  to  employ  them  largely  in  the  trans-' 
portation  of  the  army  to  the  lower  Chesapeake.  [ 
The  idea  was  at  one  time  entertained  by  the 
President  to  use  them  in  forming  a  bridge 
across  the  Potomac,  near  Liverpool  Point,  in 
order  to  throw  the  army  over  at  that  point, 
but  this  was  subsequently  abandoned.  It  was 
also  found  by  experience,  that  it  would  re- 
quire much  time  to  prepare  the  canal-boats 
for  use  in  transportation  to  the  extent  that 
had  been  anticipated. 

Finally,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1862,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  by  the  authority  of  the 
President,  instructed  Mr.  John  Tucker,  Assists 
ant  Secretary  of  War,  to  procure  at  once 
the  necessary  steamers  and  sailing  craft  to 
transport  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  its  new 
field  of  operations. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Tucker,  dated  April  5th,  will  show  the 
nature  and  progress  of  this  well-executed  ser- 
vice : 

***** 

"  I  was  called  to  Washington  by  telegraph 
on  17th  January  last,  by  Assistant-Secretary 
of  War  Thomas  A  Scott.  I  was  informed  that 
Maj,-Gen.  McClellan  wished  to  see  me.  From 
him  I  learned  that  he  desired  to  know  if  trans- 
portation on  smooth  water  could  be  obtained, 
to  move  at  one  time,  for  a  short  distance, 
about  50,000  troops,  10,000  horses,  1,000 
wagons,  13  batteries,  and  the  usual  equipment 
of  such  an  ^army.  He  frankly  stated  to  mt 
that  he  had  always  supposed  such  a  mo\e^ 
ment  entirely  feasible  until  two  experienced 
quarter-masters  had  recently  reported  it  im- 
practicable, in  their  judgment.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  I  reported  to  Gen.  McClellan  xU-.d 
I  was  entirely  confident  the  ti-ansports  could 
be  commanded,  and  stated  the  mode  by  w'kkjIi 
his  object  could  be  accomplished.  A  wueK  or 
more  afterwards,  I  had  the  honor  af  an  inter- 
view with  the  President  and  Gen.  McClellan, 
when  the  subject  was  further  discussed,  and 
especially  as  to  the  time  required. 

I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  horses  and  wagons  would  have  to 
be  made  chiefly  by  schooners  and  barges,  that 
as  each  schooner  would  require  to  be  properly 
fitted  for  the  protection  of  the  horses,  and  fui<- 
nislied  with  a  supply  ot  water  and  forage,  and 
each  transport  for  the  troops  provided  with 
water,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  assume 
that  such  an  expedition  could  start  within 
thirty  days  from  the  time  the  order  was 
given. 

The  President  and  Gen.  McClellan  both  ur- 
gently stated  the  vast  importance  of  an  earlier 
movement.  I  replied  that  if  favorable  winds 
prevailed,  and  there  was  great  dispatch  in 
loading,  the  time  might  be  materially  dimin- 
ished. 
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On  the  14th  of  February,    [Secretary  of 
War]    advertised   for   transports   of  various 
descriptions,  inviting  bids.     On  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary I  was  informed  that  the  proposed  move- 
ment   by   ^vater    was    decided    upon.    That 
evening    the   quarter-master-general   was   in- 
,    formed    of    the   decision.      Directions    Were 
given  to  secure  tlie  transportation,  and    my 
assistance  was  tendered. 
"He   promptly  detailed   to   this  duty  two 
.    most  efficient  assistants  in  his  department: 
.    Col.  Rufus  L-igalis  was  stationed  at  Annapolis, 
where  ii  was   then   proposed    to  embark  the 
troops,  and   Capt.  Henry  C.  Hodges  was  di- 
rected to  meet  me  in  Philadelphia,  to  attend 
to   chartering   the   vessels.     With    these  ar- 
rangements, I  left  Washington  on.  the   28th 
February. 

*        *        *        *        ■*        *        * 

"  I  beg  to  hand  herewith  a  statement,  pre- 
pared by  Capt.  Hodges,  of  the  vessels  char- 
tered, which  exhibits  the  prices  paid,  and  the 
parties  from  whom  they  were  takew,  viz. : 
"  113  Steamers,  at  an  average 

price  per  day  .^215  10 
188  Schooners      "         *'      .    .  24  46 
88  Barges  "  "      .    .  14  27 

**  In  thirty-seven  days  from  the  time  I  re- 
ceived the  order  in  Washington,  (and  most  of 
it  was  accomplished  in  thirty  days,)  these 
vessels  transported  from  Perryville,  Alexau- 
aria,  and  Wasliingtou,  to  Fort  Monroe — (the 
place  of  departure  having  been  changed, 
which  caused  delay) — 121,500  men;  14,592 
animals;  1,150  wagons;  44  batteries  5  74  am- 
bulances ;  besides  pontoon  bridges,  telegraph 
materials,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of 
equipage,  &c.,  required  for  an  army  of  such 
magnitude.  The  only  loss  of  which  1  have 
heard,  is  eight  mules  and  nine  barges,  which 
latter  ^\5ent  ashore  in  a  gale  within  a  few  miles 
of  Fort  Monroe,  the  cargoes  being  saved. 
With  this  trifling  exception,  not  the  slightest 
accident  has  occurred,  to  my  knowledge. 

"  I  respectfully,  but  confidently,  submit  that, 
for  economy  and  celerity  of  movement,  this 
expedition  is  without  a  parallel  on  record. 

"  John  Tucker,  Ass't-Sec.  of  War." 
THE    ENEMY'S    BATTERIES    ON    THE 

POTOMAC. 
In  the  meantime  the  destruction  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  lower  Potomac,  by  crossing  our 
troops  opposite  them,  was  considered,  and 
preparations  were  even  made  for  throwing 
Hooker's  division  accross  the  river  to  carry 
them  by  assault.  Finally,  however,  after  an 
adverse  report  from  Brig.-Gen.  J.  0.  Barnard, 
chief  engineer,  given  below,  who  made  a  re- 
connoissance  of  the  positions  ;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  still  out  of  the  power  of 
the  navy  department  to  furnish  suitable  ves- 
sels to  co-operate  with  the  land  troops,  this 
plan  was  abandoned  as  impracticable.  A 
close  examination  of  the  enemy's  works  and 
their  approaches,  made  after  they  were  eva- 
cuated, showed  that  the  decision  was  a  wise 


one.  The  only  means,  therefor#,  of  accom- 
plishing the  capture  of  these  works,  so  much 
desired  by  the  President,  was  by  a  movement 
by  land,  from  the  left  of  our  lines,  on  the 
right,  bank  of  the  Potomac,  a  movement  ob- 
viously unwise.  * 

The  attention  of  the  Navy  Department,  as 
early  as  Aug.  12^,  18G1,  had  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  force  of  effi- 
cient war  vessels  on  the  Potonmc. 
Headq's,  Div'n.  Potomac,  Wash.,  Aug.  12, 1861. 
Hon.  GiD.  Welles,  Sec.  U.  S.  Navy  : 

Sir,— I  have,  to-day,  received  additional  in- 
formation which  convinces  me  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  enemy  will,  within  a 
very  short  time,  attempt  to  throw  a  respec- 
table force  from  the  mouth  of  Acquia  Creek 
into  Maryland.  This  attempt  will  probably 
be  preceded  by  the  erection  of  batteries  at 
Mathias  and  White  House  Points.  Such  a 
movement  oji  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  con- 
nection with  others  probably  designed,  would 
place  Washington  in  great  jeopardy.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  that  the  strongest  possible  na- 
val force  be  at  once  concentrated  near  the 
mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  and  that  the  most  vi- 
gilant watch  be  maintained  day  and  night,  so 
as  to  render  such  passage  of  the  river,  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

I  recommend  that  the  Minnesota,  and  any 
other  vessels  available  from  Hampton  Roads, 
be  at  once  ordered  up  there,  and  that  a  great 
quantity  of  coal  be  sent  to  tiiat  vicinity,  suffi- 
cient for  several  weeks'  supply.  At  least  one 
strong  war  vessel  should  be  kept  at  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  I  again  urge  the  concentration  of  a 
strong  naval  force  in  the  Potomac  without 
delay. 

If  the  naval  department  will  render  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  enemy  to  cross  the 
river  below  Washington,  the  security  of  the 
capital  will  be  greatly  increased. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  an  immediate 
compliance  with  these  requests. 

I  am,  sir,  very  1  espectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

G.  B.  McClellan,  M.-G.  Com'g. 
It  was  on  the  27th  Sept'r.,  1861,  that  Gen. 
Barnard,  chief  engineer,  in  company  with  Capt. 
Wyman,  of  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  had  been  in- 
structed to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries  as  far  as  Mathias  Point.  In  his 
report  of  his  observations,  he  says : — •'  Bat- 
teries at  High  Point  and  Cockpit  Point,  and 
thence  down  to  Chopawampsic,  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. We  may,  indeed,  prevent  their  con- 
struction on  certain  points,  but  along  here, 
somewhere,  the  enemy  can  establish,  in  spite 
of  us,  as  many  batteries  as  he  chooses.  What 
is  the  remedy  ?  Favorable  circumstances,  not 
to  be  anticipated  nor  made  the  basis  of  any 
calculations,  might  justify  and  render  success- 
ful the  attack  of  a  peculiar  battery.  To  sup- 
pose that  we  can  capture  all,  and  by  mere  at- 
tacks of  this  kind  prevent  the  navigation 
being  molested,  is  very  much  the  same  as  to 
suppose  that  the   hostile  army  in  our  own 


front  can  prevent  us  building  and  maintaining 
field-works  to  protect  Arlington  and  Alexan- 
dria, by  (*^pturing  them  one  and  all  as  fast  as 
they  are.built." 

In  another  communication  upon  the  subject 
of  crossing  troops  lor  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  batteries  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  G-en.  Barnard  says  : 

"  The  operation  involves  the  forcing  of  a 
very  strong  line  of  defence  of  the  enemy, 
and  all  that  we  would  have  to  do,  if  we  were 
really  opening  a  campaign  against  them  there. 
"  It  is  true  we  hope  to  force  this  line  by  turn- 
ing it,  by  landirg  on  Freestone  Point. 

"  With  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  be 
successful,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  involves 
A  risk  of  failure. 

"  Should  we  then,  considering  all  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  involved,  enter  into 
the  operation  merely  to  capture  the  Potomac 
batteries  ?     I  think  not. 

"  Will  not  the  Erricson,  assisted  by  one 
other  gun-boat,  capable  of  keeping  along  side 
these  batteries,  so  far  conti-oi  their  fire  as  to 
feeep  the  navigation  sufficiently  free  as  long 
ais  we  require  it  ?     Capt.  Wyman  says  yes." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  competent  naval 
officers,  and  I  concur  with  them,  that  had  an 
idequate  force  of  strong  and  well  armed  ves- 
sels been  acting  upon  the  Potomac  from  the 
beginning  of  August,  it  would  have  been  next 
to  impossible  for  the  rebels  to  have  construct- 
ed or  maintained  batteries  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  enemy  never  occupied  Malhias 
Point,  nor  any  other  point  on  the  river,  which 
was  out  of  supporting  distance  from  their 
main  army. 

When  the  enemy  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  these  batteries,  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  not  in  condition  to  prevent  it ;  their 
destruction  by  our  army  would  have  afforded 
but  a  temporary'  relief,  unless  we  had  been 
Btrong  enough  to  hold  the  entire  line  of  the 
Potomac.  This  could  be  done  either  by  driv- 
ing the  enemy  from  Manassas  and  Aquia  Creek 
by  main  force,  or  by  manoeuvring  to  compel 
them  to  evacuate  their  positions.  The  latter 
course  was  finally  pursued,  and  with  success. 
THE  BALTLMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

About  the  20th  of  Feb.,  1862,  additional 
measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  re-opening 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  pre- 
liminary operations  of  Gen.  Lander  for  this 
object  are  elsewhere  described. 

I  had  often  observed  to  the  President,  and 
to  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  recon- 
struction of  this  railway  could  not  be  under- 
taken, until  we  were  in  a  condition  to  fight  a 
battle  to  secure  it.  I  regarded  the  possession 
of  Winchester  and  Strasburg  as  necessary  to 
cover  the  railway  in  rear,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  February,  that  I  felt  prepared  to 
accomplish  this  very  desirable,  but  not  vital 
purpose. 

The  whole  of  Bank's  division,  and  two  bri- 
gadei  of  Sedgwick's  division,  were  throMm 
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across  tne  river  at  Harper's  Ferry,  leaving 
one  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division  to  observe 
and  guard  the  Potomac  from  Great  Falls  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy.  A  suflicient  number 
of  troops  of  all  arms,  were  held  in  readiness 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  either  to  march 
via  Leesburg,  or  to  move  by  rail  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  should  tliis  become  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  objects  in  view.  The  subjoined 
notes  from  a  communication  subsequently  ad- 
dressed to  the  War  Department,  will  suifici- 
ently  explain  the  conduct  of  these  operations. 

Notes  : — "  When  I  started  for  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, I  plainly  stated  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  ope- 
ration would  be  to  open  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  by  crossing  the  river  in  force 
at  Harper's  Ferry;  that  I  had  collected  the 
material  for  making  a  permanent  bridge  by 
means  of  canal-boats  ;  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  river,  it  was  doubtful  whether  such  a 
bridge  could  be  constructed  ;  that  if  it  could 
not,  I  would  at  least  occupy  the  ground  in 
front  of  Hifrper's  Ferry,  in  order  to  cover  the 
rebuilding  of  the  railroad  bridge,  and  finally, 
when  the  communications  were  perfectly  se- 
cure, move  on  Winchester. 

When  1  arrived  at  the  place,  I  found  the 
batteau  bridge  nearly  completed  ;  the  holding 
ground  proved  better  than  had  been  anticipat- 
ed, the  weather  was  faeorable,  there  being  no 
wind.  I  at  once  crossed  over  the  two  brigades 
which  had  arrived,  and  took  steps  to  hurry  up 
the  other  two,  belonging  respectively  to  Bank's 
and  Sedgwick's  divisions.  The  difficulty  of 
crossing  supplies  had  not  then  become  appar- 
ent. That  night  I  telegraphed  for  a  regiment 
of  regular  cavalry  and  four  batteries  of  heavy 
artillery,  to  come  up  the  next  day  (Thursday) 
besides  directing  Keyes's  division  of  infantry 
to  be  moved  up  on  Friday. 

Next  morning  the  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  the  canal-boats  through  the  lift  lock,  in 
order  to  commence  at  once  the  construction  of 
a  permanent  bridge  ;  it  was  then  found  for  the 
first  time  that  the  lock  was  too  small  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  boats,  it  having  heen  built 
for  a  class  of  boats  running  on  the  Shenandoah 
Canal,  and  too  narrow  by  some  four  or  six 
inches  for  the  canal-boats.  The  lift  locks 
above  and  below  are  all  large  enough  for  the 
orduiary  boats.  I  had  seen  them  at  Edward's 
Ferry  thus  used  :  it  had  always  been  repre- 
sented to  the  .agineers  by  the  military  rail- 
road employees  and  others,  that  the  lock  was 
large  enough,  and  the  difference  being  too 
small  to  be  detected  by  the  eye,  no  one  had 
thought  of  measuring  it,  or  suspected  any 
difficulty.  I  thus  suddenly  found  m}'self  una- 
ble to  build  the  permament  bridge.  A  violent 
gale  had  arisen,  which  threatened  the  safety 
of  our  only  means  of  communication ;  the  nai» 
row  approach  to  the  bridge  was  so  crowded 
and  clogged  with  wagons,  that  it  was  very 
clear  that  under  existing  circumstances  noth- 
ing more  could  be  done  than  to  cross  ©ver  the 
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baggage  and  suppnes  of  the  two  brigades  :  of 
theses  instead  of  being  able  to  cross  botl)  dur- 
ing the  morning,  the  last  arrived  only  m  tune 
to  go  over  just  before  dark.  It  was  evident 
that  the  troops  under  orders,  would  only  be 
in  the  way,  should  they  arrive,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  subsist  them  for  a 
rapid  march  for  Winchester.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  necessary  to  countermand  the  order, 
content  ourselves  with  covering  the  reopen- 
iag-  of  the  raUroad  for  the  present,  and  in  the 
mean  time  use  every  exertion  to  establish,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  depots  ot  forage  and 
subsistence  on  the  Virginia  side,  to  supply 
tlie  troops  and  enable  them  to  move  on  Win- 
chester, independently  of  the  bridge.  The 
next  day  (Friday)  I  sent  a  strong  reconnois- 
sance  to  Charleston,  and  under  its  protection 
went  there  myself.  I  then  determined  to  hold 
that  place,  and  to  move  the  troops  composing 
Lauder's  and  Williams'  commands  at  once  on 
Martiusburg  and  Bunker  Hill,  thus  effectually 
coverhig  the  reconstruction  of  the  railroad. 

«'  Having  done  this,  and  taken  all  the  steps 
in  my  power  to  ensure  the  rapid  transmission 
of  supplies  over  the  river,  I  returned  to  this 
citv,  well  satisfied  with  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. While  up  the  river  I  learned  that 
the  President  was  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  aftairs— but  on  my  return  here,  understood 
from  the  Sec,  qf  War,  that,  upon  learning  the 
whole  state  of  the  case,  the  President  was 
fully  satisfied.  I  contented  myself,  therefore, 
wiih  giving  to  the  Secretary  a  brief  statement 
about  as  I  have  written  it  here." 

'file  design  aimed  at  was  entirely  com- 
passed, and"  before  the  first  of  April,  the  date 
of  my  departure  for  the  Peninsula,  the  rail- 
road was  in  running  order.  As  a  demonstra- 
tion upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  tins 
movement  no  doubt  assisted  in  determining 
the  evacuation  of  his  lines  on  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  Marcli. 

PREPARATIONS  TO  MOVE  FROM  WASH- 
INGTON. 

Upon  my  return  from  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the 
28th  of  Feb.,  the  preparations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  President  and  Sec. 
of  War.  in  regard  to  destroying  the  batteries 
on  the  lower  Potomac,  were  at  once  under- 
taken. :Mature  reilectiou  convinced  me  that 
this  operation  would  require  the  movement  of 
the  entire  army,  for  I  felt  sure  that  the  enemy 
would  resist  it  with  his  whole  strength.  I 
undertook  it  with  great  reluctance,  both  on 
account  of  the  extremely  unfavorable  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  and  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  proposed  movement  to  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake would  necessarily,  as  it  subsequently 
t:id,  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  all  his  posi- 
tions in  front  of  Washington.  Besides,  it  did 
not  forward  my  plan  of  campaign  to  preci- 
pitate this  evacuation  by  any  direct  attack, 
nor  to  subject  the  army  to  needless  loss  of 
life  and  material,  by  a  battle  near  Washington, 


which  could  produce  no  HcuHbre  roBuIts. 
The  preparations  for  a  movement  to  wan  Is  tlio 
Occoquan,  to  carry  the  batteries,  Avere.  how- 
ever, advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  season  ]ier- 
mitted,  and  I  had  invitecl  the  commanders  of 
divisions  to  meet  at  headquarters  on  the  8th 
of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  their 
instructions,  and  receiving  their  advice  and 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  commands,  when 
an  interview  with  the  President  indicated  to 
me  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  my  orders. 

His  Excellency  sent  for  me  at  a  very  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  renewed 
his  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
affairs  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  with  my  plans 
for  the  new  movement  down  the  Chesapeake. 
Another  recital  of  the  same  facts  Avhicli  had 
before  given  satisfaction  to  his  Excellency, 
again  produced,  as  I  supposed,  the  same  re- 
sidt.  The  views  which  I  expressed  to  the 
President  were  reinforced  by  the  results  of  a 
meeting  of  my  general  officers  at  headquar- 
ters. At  that  meeting,  my  plans  were  laid 
before  the  division  commanders,  and  were  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  those  present.  Ne- 
vertheless, on  the  same  day,  tn-o  important 
orders  were  issued  liy  the  President,  without 
consultation  with  me.  The  first  o.f  these  was 
the  General  War  Order  No.  2,  directing  the 
formation  of  army  corps,  and  assigning  their 
commanders. 

I  had  always  been  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  an  organization  into  army  corps,  but  T)re- 
ferred  deferring  its  practical  execution,  imi-il 
some  little  experience  in  campaign,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle,  should  show  what  general 
ofticers  were  most  competent  to  exercise  these 
high  commands;  for  it  must  be  [remembered, 
that  we  then  had  no  officers  whose  ex])erience 
in  w?r,  on  a  large  scale,  was  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  possessed  the  necessary  qua- 
lifications. An  incompetent  commander  of  an 
army  corps,  might  cause  irreparable  damage, 
while  it  was  not  probaV)le  that  an  incompetent 
division  commander  could  cause  any  very 
serious  mischief.  These  views  had  frequently 
been  expressed  by  me  to  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet ;  it  v/as,  therefore, 
with  as  much  regret  as  surpr'se,  that  I  learn- 
ed the  existence  of  this  order. 

The  first  order  has  been  given  above,  the 
second  order  was  as  follows  : 
Executive  Mansion,  WashiuijtoTi,  ^farch  8,  '62. 
President's  General  War  Order,  No.  3. 

Ordered:  That  no  chanoe  of  the  base  of 
operations  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  shall 
be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington such  a  force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  th 
General-in-Chief,  and  the  commanders  of  arm} 
corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about 
fifty  thousafid  troops)  of  said  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base 
of  operations,  until  tbe  navigation  of  the  Po- 
tomac, from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  shall  bo  freed  from  enemy's  batteries,  aiid 


other  obstructions. or  until  tlje  iresiaent  shall 

hereafter  give  express  permission. 

That  any  inoveiiient,  as  aforesaid,  en  route 
for  a  new  base  of  operations,  which  may  1)6 
ordered  by  the  General-in-Cliief,  and  \viiich 
may  be  intench^d  to  riiovo  iij)0u  tlio  Chesa- 
ptn;ko  P.ay,  shall  l^etrin  to  move  upon  tlie  bay 
as  early  as  the  ISrli  of  Maniii  iii,st..ajid  tboGen.- 
in-Cliief  shall  be  responsible  tJiat  it  so  movea 
as  early  as  iliai  day. 

Ordered:  Tliat  iiie  ariny  and  navy  co-oper- 
ate in  an  ininiediate  elVort  to  capture  the  ene- 
my's batteries  ujion  the  I'oioiiiac.  between 
Washington  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

L.  Thomas,  Adj't.  Gen.  An.  Lincoi.v. 

After  what  has  been  said  already  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  a  movement  to  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake, it  is  unnecessary  for  iue  to  comment 
upon  this  document,  further  tlian  to  say,  that 
the  time  of  beginning  the  movement,  depend- 
ed upon  tlie  state  of  readiness  of  ,tlie  trans- 
poris,  tjie  entire  control  of  which  had  been 
placed,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries,  and  not  un- 
der the  Quartermaster  General ;  so  that,  even 
if  the  movement  were  not  impeded  by  the  con- 
dition imposed  in  regard  to  the  batteries  on 
the  Putomac,  it  could  not  have  been  in  my 
power  to  begin  it  before  the  18th  of  March, 
unless  the  Ass't.  Sec'y.  of  War  had  completed 
his  arrangements  by  that  time. 

ifeanwhile  important  events  were  occurring, 
whicli  materially  modified  the  designs  for  the 
subsequent  campaign.  The  appearance  of  the 
ilerrimac  off  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the  en- 
counter with  the  U.  S.  Squadron  on  the  8th  of 
March,  tlireatened  serious  darangement  of  the 
plan  for  the  Penisular  movement.  But  the 
engagement  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Mer- 
rimac,  on  the  9th  of  March,  demonstrated  so 
satisfactorily  the  power  of  the  former,  and  the 
other  naval  preparations  were  so  extensive 
and  formidable,  that  the  security  of  Fort  Mon- 
roe, as  a  base  of  operations,  was  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt ;  and,  althougli  the  James  River 
was  closed  to  us,  the  York  Piivcr,  with  its  tri- 
butariea,  was  still  open  as  a  line  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  Fortress.  The  general 
plan,  therefore,  remained  undisturbed,  al- 
tliough  less  promising  in  its  details  than  wiien 
the  James  River  was  in  our  control. 

On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  information 
from  various  sources  made  it  apparent  that 
the  enemy  was  evaciuxting  his  pusiiif>ns  at 
Centreville  and  Manassas,  as  well  as  on  the 
upper  and  lower  Potomac.  The  President  and 
Secretary  of  War  were  present  when  the  most 
positive  information  reached  me,  and  1  ex- 
pressed to  them  my  intention  to  cross  the 
river  immediately,  and  there  gain  the  most 
authentic  information,  prior  to  «letermining 
what  course  to  pursue. 

The  retirement  of  the  enemy  towards  Rich- 
mond had  been  expected,  as  the  natural  con- 
gequence  of  the  movement  to  the  Peninsula  ; 
but  their  adoption  of  this  course  immediately 
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on  ascertaining  that  such  a  movement  was  in 
tended,  while  it  relieved  me  from  the  result 
of  the  undue  iUixiety  of  my  superiors,  and  at 
tested  the  character  of  the  design,  was  imfor 
tunate  in  that  the  then  almost  impassabh 
roads  between  our  positions  arid  theirs,  de 
prived  us  of  the  opporlnnrity  for  inflicting 
damage,  usually  affVi'ded  by  tiie  withdrawa 
of  a  largo  army  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  ad- 
versary. 

The  reiiremenr,  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cccu- 
pation  of  the  abandoned  positions,  wHich  ne- 
cessarily followed,  presented  an  opportunity 
I  for  the  troops  to  gain  some  experience  on  the 
mar-^i  and  bivouac,  pre})aratory  to  the  cam- 
paign, and  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  bag- 
gage and  other  "  impediments,"  which  accu- 
mulate so  easily  around  an  arm}'  encamped  for 
a  long  time  in  one  localitj\ 

A  march  to  Manassas  and  back  could  pro- 
duce no  delay  in  embarking  for  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake, as  the  transports  could  not  be  read}'  for 
some  time,  and  it  afforded  a  good  intermediate 
step  between  the  quiet  and  comparative  com- 
fort of  the  camps  around  AYashington,  and  the 
rigors  of  active  operations,  besides  accomplish- 
ing the  important  object  of  determining  tlie 
positions  and  perhaps  the  future  designs  of  the 
enemy,  with  the^  possibihty  of  being  able  to 
harrass  their  rear. 

1  therefore  issued  orders  during  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  March  for  a  general  movement  of 
the  army  the  next  morning  towards  Centreville 
and  Manassas,  sending  in  advance  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  under  Col.  Averil,  with  orders 
to  reach  Manassas  if  possible,  ascertain  the 
exact  condition  of  affairs,  and  do  whatever  he 
could  to  retard  and  annoy  the  enemy,  if  really 
in  retreat.  At  the  same  time,  I  telegraphed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  that  it  would  be  7ieces- 
sary  to  defer  the  organization  of  army  corps 
until  the  completion  of  the  projected  advance 
upon  Manassas,  as  the  divisions  could  not  be 
brought  together  in  time.  The  Secretary  re- 
pHed.  requiring  immediate  cocnpliance  with  the 
President's  order ;  but  on  my  again  represent- 
ing that  this  would  compel  the  liiandoiunent 
or  postponement  of  the  movement  to  Manassas, 
he  finally  consented  to  its  postponement.  At 
noon,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  cavalry  ad-  , 
vdnce,  reached  the  enemy's  lines  at  Centreville, 
passing  through  his  recently  occupied  camps 
and  works,  and  finding  still  burning  heaps  of 
militarv  stores  and  much  valuable  property. 
SECRET  SERVICE. 

Immediately  after  being  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  around  Washington,  I  or- 
ganized a  secret  service  force  under  Mr.  Alien 
Pinkertoii,  whose  assumed  name  was  E.J.  Allen, 
a  very  experienced  and  efficient  person.  This 
force,  up  to  the  time  I  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand, was  continually  occupied  in  procuring, 
from  all  possible  sources,  information  regard- 
ing the  strength,  positions  and  movements  of 
the  enemy.  All  spies,  "  contrabands/'  deser- 
ters, refugees,  and   many  prisoners  of  war, 


coming  into  onr  lines  from  the  front,  were 
carefully  examined — first,  by  the  outpost  and 
division  commanders,  and  then  by  my  chief-of- 
gtafF  and  the  pvovost-marshai-general.     Their 
statements,  taken  ni  writing,  and  in  many  cases 
i   under  oath,  from  day  to  day,  for  a  long  period 
previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Manassas,  com- 
•   prised  a  mass  of  evidence  which,  by  careful 
digests  and  collations,  enabled  me  to  estimate 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  before  us.      Summaries,  showing  the 
character  and  results  of  the  labors  of  tlie  se- 
cret s-^rvice  force,  accompany  this  report,  and 
Frefer  to  them  for  the  facts  they  contain,  and 
as  a  measure  of  the  ignorance  which  led  some 
journals  at  that  time,  and  persons  in  high  office, 
ujiwittingly  to  trifle  with  the  reputation  of  an 
army,  and  to  delude  the  country  with  Quaker- 
gun  stories  of  the  defenses,  and  gross  under- 
statements of  the  numbers,  of  the  enemy. 

The  following  orders  were  issued  for  the 
examination  of  persons  coming  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Wash- 
ington, Dec.  16,  1861. — Circular:  The  Major- 
General  commanding  directs.  That  all  deserters, 
prisoners,  spies,  "  contrabands,"  and  all  other 
persons  whatever,  coming  or  brought  within 
our  lines  from  Virginia,  shall  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  the  quarters  of  the  commander  of 
the  division  witliin  whose  lines  they  may  come 
or  be  brought,  without  previous  examination 
by  any  one,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  officer  commanding  the  advanced  guard, 
to  elicit  information  regarding  his  particular 
post ;  That  the  division  commander  examine 
all  such  persons  himself,  or  delegate  such  duty 
to  a  proper  officer  of  his  staff,  and  allow  no 
other  persons  to  hold  any  communication  with 
them :  That  he  then  immediately  send  them, 
with  a  sufficient  guard,  to  the  provost  marshal 
in  this  city  for  further  examination  and  safe 
keeping  ;  and  that  stringent  orders  be  given  to 
all  guards  having  such  persons  in  charge  not 
to  hold  any  communication  with  them  what- 
ever ;  and  further,  that  the  information  elicited 
from  such  persons  shall  be  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  major-general  commanding, 
or  to  the  chief-oi'-staff,  and  to  no  other  person 
whatever. 

The  major-general  commanding  further  di- 
rects tliat  a  sufficient  guard  be  placed  around 
every  telegraph  station  pertaining  to  this  army, 
and  that  such  guards  be  instructed  not  to  al- 
low any  person,  except  the  regular  telegraph 
corps,  general  officers,  and  such  staff  officers  as 
may  be  authorized  by  their  chief,  to  enter  or 
loiter  around  said  stations  within  hearing  of 
the  sound  of  the  telegraphic  instruments. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  xMcClellan,  te.  Wil- 
liams, Asst.-Adj.-Gen. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Wash- 
ington, Feb.  26, 1862. 

General  Orders,  No.  27. 
***** 

All  deserters  fron  the  enemy,  prisoners,  and 


persons  coming  within  OQyines  will  b» 
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other 

taken  at  once  to  the"  provost  niiSshal  of  the 
nearest  division,  who  will  examine  them  in 
presence  of  the  division  commander,  or  an 
officer  of  his  staff  designated  for  the  purpose. 
This  examination  will  only  refer  to  such  infor- 
mation as  may  alfect  the  division  and  those  near 
it ;  especially  those  remote  from  general  head- 
quarters. As  soon  as  this  examination  is  com- 
pleted, and  it  must  be  made  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  person  will  be  sent  under  proper 
guard  to  the  provost-marshal-general,  with  a 
statement  of  his  replies  to  the  questions  asked. 
Upon  receiving  him  the  provost-marsiial-gen- 
eral  will  at  once  send  him  with  this  statp^ment 
to  the  chief-of-staff  of  the  Arm.y  of  the  Poto- 
mac, who  will  cause  the  necessary  examina- 
tion to  be  made.  The  provost-marshal-general 
will  have  the  custody  of  all  such  persons. 
Division  commanders  will  at  once  communi- 
cate to  other  division  commanders  all  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  wJiich  affects  them 

By  command  of  lUaj.-Gen.  McClellan, 
S.  Williams,  Asst.-Adj.-Gen. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders,  the  di- 
vision commanders  were  instructed  wlienever 
they  desired  to  send  out  scouts  towards  the 
enemy,  to  make  known  the  object  at  headquar- 
ters, in  order  that  I  might  determine  whether 
we  had  the  information  it  was  proposed  to  ob- 
tain, and  that  I  might  ^iwe.  the  necessary  orders 
to  other  commanders  so  that  the  scouts  should 
not  be  molested  by  the  guards. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  chief 
of  the  secret  service  corps,  dated  March  8th 
that  the  forces  of  the  rebel  army  of  the  Poto' 
mac  at  that  date  were  as  follows  : 

At  Manassas,  Centreville,  Bull  Run,  Upper 
Occoquan,  and  vicinity,  80,000  men ;  at  Brooks's 
Station,  Dumfries,  Lower  Occoquan,  and  vicin- 
ity, 18,000  men  ;  at  Leesburg  and  vicinit)^,  4,500 
men ;  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  13,000  men ; 
Total  number,  115,500. 

About^  three  hundred  field-guns,  and  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty  siege-guns  were  with  the 
rebel  army  in  front  of  Washington. 

The  report  made  on  the  ITth  of  March,  after 
the  evacuation  of  Manassas  and  Centreville 
corroborates  the  statements  contained  in  the 
repoort  of  the  8th,  and  is  fortified  by  the  affi- 
davits of  several  railroad  engmeers,  conductors, 
\>^SSage-raa5ters,  &c.,  whose  opportunities  for 
forming  correct  estimates  were  unusually  good. 
These  affidavits  wiU  be  found  in  the  accompa- 
nying reports  of  the  chief  of  the  secretf  service 
corps. 

ENEMY'S  WORKS  AT  AND  NEAR  MA- 
NASSAS. — A  reconnoissance  of  the  works  at 
Centreville  made  by  Lieut.  McAlester,  U.  S.  En- 
gineers, on  March  14th,  1862,  and  a  survey  of 
those  at  Manassas  made  by  a  party  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  in  Aprif,  1862,  confirmed 
also  my  conclusions  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  defenses. 

Those  at  Centreville  consisted  of  two  lines, 
one  facing  east,  and  the  other  north.    The  fw- 
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mer  consisted  of  seven  works,  viz. :  one  bas- 
tion-fort, two  redoubts,  two  lunettes,  and  two 
batteries  :  all  containing  einbrasuces  for  forty 
guns,  and  connected  by  infantry  parapets  and 
double  caponnieres.  It  extended  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  about  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  its  junction  with  the  northern 
front,  to  ground  thickly  wooded,  and  impassa- 
ble to  an  attacking  column.  The  northern 
front  extended  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
Great  Rocky  Run,  and  thence  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  further,  to  thickly  wooded  impassa- 
ble ground  in  the  valley  ot  Cub  Run.  It  Con- 
sisted of  six  lunettes  and  batteries,  With  em- 
brasures for  thirty-one  guns,  connected  by  an 
infantry  parapet  in  the  form  of  a  creraalliere 
line  with  redans. 

At  the  town  of  Centreville,  on  a  high  hill 
commanding  the  rear  of  all  the  works  within 
range,  was  a  large  hexagonal  redoubt  with  ten 
embrasures. 

Manassas  Station  was  defended  jn  all  direc- 
tions by  a  system  of  detached  works,  with 
platforms  for  heavy  guns  arranged  for  marine 
carriages,  and  connected  by  infantry  parapets. 
This  system  was  rendered  complete  by  a  very 
large  work  with  sixteen  embrasures,  which 
commanded  the  highest  of  the  other  works  by 
about  fifty  feet. 

Sketches  of  the  reconnoissances  above  re- 
terred  to  will  be  found  among  the  maps  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  positions 
selected  by  the  enemy  at  Centreville  and  Ma- 
nassas were  naturally  very  strong,  with  im- 
passable streams  and  broken  ground,  affording 
ample  protection  to  their  flanks,  and  that  strong 
lines  of  intrenchments  swept  all  the  available 
approaches. 

Although  the  history  of  every  former  war 
has  conclusively  shown  the  great  advantages 
which  are  possessed  by  an  enemy  acting  on 
the  defensive  and  occupying  strong  positions 
defended  by  heavy  earthworks,  yet,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  war  but  few  civilians  in  our 
country,  and,  indeed,  not  all  military  men  of 
rank,  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  fact. 

New  leviiis  that  have  never  been  in  battle, 
cannot  be  expected  to. advance  without  cover 
under  the  murderous  tire  from  such  defenses, 
and  carry  them  by  assault.  This  is  work  in 
which  veteran  troops  frequently  falter,  and  are 
repulsed  with  loss.  That  an  assault  of  the  en- 
emy's positions,  in  front  of  ^Vashington,  with 
the  new  troops  composing  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, during  the  winter  of  lSGl-2,  would  have 
resulted  in  defeat  and  demoralization,  was  too 
probable.  The  same  army,  thougli  enured  to 
war  in  many  battles  hardly  fought  and  bravely 
won,  has  thrice,  under  other  generals,  sulfered 
such  disasters  as  it  was  no  excess  of  prudence 
then  to  avoid. 

My  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
February  3d,  1862,  and  given  above,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  movement  to  the  Penin- 
sula, would  compel  the  enemy  to  retii'e  from 


his  position  at  Manassas,  and  free  "Washing toi 
from  danger. 

When  the  enemy  first  learned  of  that  plan  \ 
they  did  thus  evacuate  Manassas.  During  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  as  at  no  former  period 
northern  Virginia  was  completely  in  our  pos- 
session, and  the  vicinity  of  Washington  free 
from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  gromid 
so  gained  was  not  lost,  nor  Washington  agam 
put  in  danger,  until  the  enemy  learned  of  the 
orders  for  an  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula,  sent 
to  me  at  Harrison's  Bar,  and  were  again  left 
free  to  advance  northward,  and  menace  the 
national  capital.  Perhaps  no. one  now  doubts 
that  tJie  best  defense  of  Washington,  is  a  Pe- 
ninsula attack  on  Richmond. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ORDER  RELIEVIXd 
GEN'L  McCLELLAN  OF  THE  COMMAND- 
IN-CHIEF. — M}'  order  for  the  organization  of 
the  army  corps,  was  issued  on  the  13th  of 
March.     It  has  been  given  above. 

While  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  on  March 
12th,  I  was  inform-ed  through  the  telegraph, 
by  a  member  of  my  §taff,  that  the  following 
document  had  appeared  in  the  "National  In- 
telligencer," of  that  morning. 

Exec.  Mansion,  Washington,  March  11, 18G2. 
President's  War  Order,  No.  3. 

Maj.-Gen.  McClellan,  having  personally  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  other  military  de- 
partments, he  retaining  command  of  the  de- 
parment  or  the  Potomac. 

Ordered  further,  That  the  departments  now 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals 
Halleck  and  Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of 
that  under  Gen.  Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north 
and  south  line  indefinitely  drawn  through 
Koxville,  Tennessee,  be  consolidated  and  de- 
signated the  Department  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that,  until  otherwise  ordered,  ^fajor.-Gen. 
Halleck  have  command  of  said  department. 

Ordered  also,  That  the  country  west  of  the 
Depai'tment  of  the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi,  be  a  military 
department,  to  be  called  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment, and  that  the  same  be  commanded  by 
Maj.-Gen.  Fremont. 

That  all  the  commanders  of  departments, 
after  the  receipt  of  this  order  by  them,  res}iec- 
tively  report,  severally  and  directly,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  that  pronq^t,  full,  and 
frequent  reports,  will  be  expected  of  all  and 
each  of  them.  Ab.  Lincoln. 

Though  unaware  of  the  President's  inten- 
tion to  remove  me  from  the  position  of  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  I  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  dis- 
position he  saw  fit  to  make  of  my  services, 
and  so  informed  him  in  a  note,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  in  which  occur  these  words  : 

"  I  believe  I  said  to  you  some  weeks  since, 
in  connection  with  some  Western  matters,  that 
no  feeling  of  self-interest  or  ambition,  should 
ever  prevent  me  from  devoting  myself  to  the 
service.     1  am  glad  to  have  the  opportuuitj^ 
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lorove  it,  and  you  will  find  that,  under  pre- 
It  circumsuinces,  I  shall  work  just  as  cheer- 
f  y  as  before,  and  that  no  consideration  of 
ft  Nvill,  in  any  maimer,  interfere  with  the 
chiuge  of  my  public  duties.  Again  thank- 
j  vnu'^for  official  and  pei'sonal  kindness  you 
1  e  so  often  evinced  towards  me,  I  am,  &c." 

A  RECONNOISSANCE. 

In  the  14th  of  March,  a  reconnoissance  of 

/ii-ebodyof  cavalry,  with  some   infantry, 

!  Km-  command  of  Gen.  Stoneman,  was  sent 

;he  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  to 

line  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and,  if 

psii.le,  force  his  rear  across  the  Rappahan- 

,  k  ;  but  the  roads  were  in  such  condition, 

1.1.  rtii'ling  it  impossible  to  subsist  his  men, 

(11  Stoneman   was    forced   to   return,  after 

.chiiig  Cedar  Run.     The  following  dispatch 

m  him  recites  the  result  of  this  expedition  : 

Headq"s.,  Union  Mills,  :March  16,  1862. 
Dol.  Colburn  :— \Ve  arrived  here  last  even- 
about  dark ;  we  got  corn  for  horses ;  no 
Dvisions  for  men ;  Bull  Run  too  high  to 
,.. ;  had  we  stayed  an  hour  longer,  we 
3uld  not  have  got  here  to-day,  owing  to  the 
/h  water  in  the  streams  ;  felt  the  enemy 
atiously,  and  found  bim  in  force  at  Warren- 
1  Junction ;  saw  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
d  three  bodies  of  infantry,  on  the  other  side 
Cedar  Run;  had  we  crossed,  should  not 
ve  been  able  to  get  back  for  high  water  ; 
d  three  men  of  5th  Cavalry  hit  driving  m 
emy's  pickets  ;  one  slightly  wounded  in  the 
ad.' 

Enemy  acted   confidently,  and  followed  us 
me  way  back  on  the  road,  but  did  not  mo- 
;t  us  in  any  way.     Enemy's  force  consisted 
Stewart's  and  Ewell's  cavalry,  a  battery  of 
tillery,  and  some  infantry  :  railroad  bridges 
.  burnt  down    up    to  Warrenton  Junction ; 
ill  entire  beyond,  but  all  in  readiness  to  burn 
moment's  warning,  havhig  c^ry  wood  piled 
Don  them  ;  heard    cars   running  during  the 
gilt  before  last,  probably  bringing  up  troops 
cm  Rapoahannock  ;  heard  of  two  regiments 
;  infantry  at  Warrenton,  engaged  in  impress- 
.g  the  militia  and  securing  forage  ;  heard  of 
large  force  of  infantry  this  side  of  Rappa- 
annock  River,  having  corue  up  to  Warrenton 
anction  from  Acquia  Creek  day  before  yes- 
irday;    bridges   all    destroyed   this   side  of 
road  Run.     The  aids  who  take  this  will  give 
ou-fm-ther  particulars-  Very  respectfully,^  &c. 
Geo.  Stonemax,  Brig.-Gcn.  Com'g. 
DEFENSE  OF  WASHINGTON. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  was,  on  the  11th 
f  March,  moved  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Alex- 
[ndria  to  be  embarked,  leaving  a  part  of  Gen. 
•amner's  corps  at  Manassas,  until  other  troops 
ould  be  sent  to  relieve  it. 
Before  it  was  witli  '  awn,  a  strong  recon- 
^icassance  under  Gen.  Howard  was   pent  to- 
wards the  Rappahannock,  the  result  of  which 
.ppears  in  the  following  dispatch  : 

Warrenton  Junction,  March  29, 1862. 
Gen.  S.  Williams  :— Express  just   received 


from   Gen.   Howard.    He   drove   the   enemy 
across  the  Rappahannock  bridge,  andfis  now 
in  camp  on  this  bank  of  and  near  the  Rappa- 
hamiock   River.     The    enemy   blew    up   the 
bridge  in  his  retreat.     There  was  skirmishing 
durino-  the  march,  and  a  few  shots  exchanged 
by  the  artillery,  without  any  l-.ss  on  our  part. 
Their  loss,  if  any,  is  not  known.     Gen.  Howard 
wiU  return  to  this  camp  to-morrow  morning. 
E.  V.  Sumner,  Brig.-Gen. 
The  line  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  ^lan-  . 
assas  Gap  railroad  was  thus  reasonably  eecure 
from  menace  by  any  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy.  .,     „ 

On  the  13th  of  March,  a  council  of  war  was 
assembled  at  the  Fairfax  Court  House,  to 
discuss  the  military  status.  The  Presidents 
Order  No.  3,  of  March  8tli,  was  considered. 
The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Fairtax 

Court  House,  March  13,  1862. 
A  council  of  the  Generals  commanding  array 
corps  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  were  of  the  opinion : 

I.  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  trom 
Manassas  to  Gordonsville,  behind  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Rapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  gen- 
erals commanding  army  corps  that  the  opera- 
tions to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  undertaken 
from  Old  Point  Comfort,  between  the  York 
and  James  Rivers. 

Provided —  . 

1st.  That  the  enemy's  vessel,  Mernmac,  can 
be  neutralized.  , 

2d.  That  the  means  of  transportation  sutli- 
cient  for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  force  to 
its  new  base  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and 
Alexandria,  to  move  down  the  Potomac,  and, 

3d.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be 
had  to  silence  or  aid  in  silencing  the  enemy's 
batteries  on  the  York  River.  _ 

4th.  The  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washing- 
ton shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling 
of  security  for  its  safety  from  menace.— (Una- 
nimous.) 

II.  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  tne  army 
should  then  be  moved  against  the  enemy,  be- 
hind the  Rappahannock,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  the  means  of  reconstruting 
bridges,  repairnig  railroads,  and  stocking 
them  with  material  sufficient  for  ^supplynig  the 
army,  should  at  once  be  collected  for  both  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Acquia  and  Rich- 
moncf  railroads.— (Unanimous.) 

N.  B.  That,  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac  fully  garrisoned,  and  those  on 
thft  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in 
front  of  the  Virginia  line  of  25,000  men  would 
suffice.— (Keves,  Heintzelman  and  McDoweu.) 
A  total  of  40.090  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
city  would  sui^e  —(Sumner.)  , 

This  was  assented  to  by  myself,  and  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  War  Department. 
The  tollowing  reply  was  received  the  same 
day : 


War  Department,  March  13, 1862 
To  Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  B.  McCIellan,— 

The' President,  having  considered  the  plan 
of  operations  agreed  upon  by  yourself  and  the 
army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to  the  same, 
but  gives  the  following  directions  as  to  its 
execution  : 

1st.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction 
;as  shall  make  it  entirely  certain  that  the  ene- 
my shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position 
and  line  of  communication. 

2d.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

3d.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down 
tlie  Potomac — choosing  a  new  base  at  Fortress 
lilonroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there  ; 
or,  at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  ot  the 
army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some 
route. 

Edwin  M.  Stantox,  Sec.  of  War. 

My  preparations  were  at  once  begun  in  ac- 
cordance with  these    directions,  and  on  the 
16th  of  ^Larch  the  following  instructions  were 
Bent  to  Generals  Banks  and  Wadsworth. 
Headq's,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  March  16,  '62, 

Sir, — You  will  post  your  command  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manassas ;  intrench  yourself  strong- 
ly, and  throw  cavalry  pickets  well  out  to  the 
front. 

Your  first  care  will  be  the  rebuilding  of  the 
railway  from  Washington  to  Manassas,  and  to 
Strasburg,  in  order  to  open  jour  communica- 
tions with  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  As 
soon  as  Manassas  Gap  Railwa}'  is  in  running 
•order,  intrench  a  brigade  of  infantry,  say  four 
regiments,  with  two  batteries,  at  or  near  the 
point  where  the  railway  crosses  the  Shenan- 
doah. Something  like  two  regiments  ot  ca- 
valr}'  should  be  left  in  that  vicinity  to  occupy 
IVinchester,  and  thoroughly  scour  the  country 
;S0uth  of  the  railway  and  up  the  Shenandoah 
A^alley,  as  well  as  through  Chester  Gap,  which 
imiglit,  »perhaps,  be  advanrageously  occupied 
'by  a  detachmei.'t  of  infantry  w^ell  intrenched. 
IBlock  houses  should  be  built  at  all  the  railway 
ibridges.  Occupy  by  grand  guards  Warrenton 
Junction,  or  Warrenton  itself,  and  also  some 
little  more  advanced  point  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railway,  as  soon  as  the  railway 
hridge  is  repaired. 

Great  activity  should  be  observed  by  the 
•cavAiry.  Besides  the  two  regiments  at  Ma- 
nassas, another  regiment  of  cavalry  will  be  at 
your  disposal,  to  scout  towards  the  Occoquan, 
and  .probably  a  fourth  towards  Lees  burg. 

To  recapitulate  :  The  most  important  points 
wkick  should  engage  your  attention  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

IsL  A  strong  force,  well  intrenched,  in  the 
viicijiiitjof  ^lanassas,  perhaps  evenCenterville, 
and  ajEsiher  force,  (a  brigade),  also  well  in- 
ti-emcheKi,  near  Strasburg. 

2d,  iBUck  houses  at  tlie  Railway  bridges. 

3d.  CoiBstant  employment  of  the  cavalry  well 
to  iiie  frojut. 

itk  "Grsiid  Guards  at  Warrenton  Junction, 
"nd  ill  iidTuLiice  as  far  as  the  Rappahannock,  if 
lossible. 
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5th.  Great  care  to  be  exercised  to  ob 
full  and  early  information  as  to  the  enemy. 

6th.  The  general  object  is  to  cover  the 
of  the  Potomac  and  Washington. 

The  foregoing  is  communicated  by  coram 
of  Maj.-Gen.  McCIellan. 

S.  WiLLiA-MS,  Assistant-Adjt.-Grei 
To  Maj.-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks, 

Comd'g.  5th  Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Headq's  Army  of  the  Potomac,  March  16, 

Sir, — The  command  to  which  you  have  b 
assigned  by  instructions  of  the  President 
Military  Governor  of  the  District  of  Colum 
embraces  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
trict,  and  will  also  include  the  city  of  Alex 
dria,  the  defeusive  works  south  of  the 
tomac,  from  the  Occoquan  to  Difficult  Cr€| 
and  the  post  of  Fort  Washington. 

I   enclose  a  list  of  the  troops,  and  of 
defejises  embraced  in  these  limits. 

General  Banks  will  command  at  Manas 
Junction,  with  the  divisions  of  Williams 
Shields,  composing  the  5ch  Corps,  but  3 
should,  nevertheless,  exercise  vigilance 
your  front — carefully  guard  tlie  approaches 
that  quarter,  and  maintain  the  duties  of 
vanced  guards.  You  will  use  the  same  j 
cautions  on  either  flank. 

All  troops  not  actually  needed  for  the  pol 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  for  the  ga 
sons  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  for  otiier  in 
cated  special  duties,  should  be  moved  to 
south  side  of  the  river. 

In  the  centre  of  your  front  you  should  pi 
the  main  body  of  your  troops,  and  proj 
proportions  at  suitable  distances  towards  y( 
right  and  left  flanks-  Careful  patrols  will 
made,  in  order  thoroughly  to  scour  the  coi 
try  in  front  from  right  to  left. 

It  is  specially  enjoined  upon  you  to  ma 
tain  the  forts  and  their  armaments  in  the  b( 
possible  ordeii,  to  look  carefully  to  the  instn 
tion  and  discipline  of  their  garrisons,  as  Wi 
as  all  other  troops  under  your  command,  a 
by  frequent  and  rigid  inspections  to  insu 
the  attainment  of  these  ends. 

The  care  of  the  railways,  canals,  depo 
bridges  and  ferries,  within  the  above-nam' 
limits,  will  devolve  upon  you,  and  you  are 
insure  their  security  and  provide  for  th( 
protection  by  every  means  in  your  pow( 
You  will  also  protect  the  depots  of  the  pu 
lie  stores,  and  transmit  the  stores  to  troops 
active  service. 

By  means  of  patrols  you  will  thorough 
scour  the  neighboring  country,  south  oi  tl 
eastern  branch,  and  also  on  your  right,  ar 
you  will  use  every  possible  precaution  to 
tercept  mails,  goods,  and  persons  passing  u 
authorized  to  the  enemy's  lines.  The  necessi 
of  maintaining  good  order  within  your  limil 
and  especially  in  the  capital  of  tlie  natiffl 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 

Y"ou  will  forward  and  facilitate  the  may 
ment  of  all  troops  destined  for  the  active  pa 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  especially  tl 
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fcisit  of  detachments  to  their  proper  regL- 

pits  and  corps, 
'he  charge  of  the  new  troops  arriving  in 

\sliington,  and  all  troops  temporarily  there, 

^   devolve  upon  you.     You  Avill  form  them 

i,,  provisional   brigades,  promote    their  in- 

piction   and  discipline,  and   facilitate  their 

^  ipment. 
eport  all  arrivals  of  troops — their  strength, 

cipi.sition  and  equipment — by  every  oppor- 

tiity. 
..siiles   the   regular   reports   and   returns, 

^  ch  you  will  be  required  to  render  to  the 
itant-general  of  the  army,  you  will  make 
;hese  headquarters  a  consolidated  report 
j'our  command  every  Sunday  morning,  and 
ithly  returns  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
he  foregoing  instructions  are  communi- 
sd  by  command  of  i\raj.-Gen.  McCIellan. 

S.  Williams,  Assistant  Adgt.-Gen. 
Brig.-Gen.  J.  S.  Wadsworth, 
[ilitary  Gov.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
HE  PLAN  OF   CAMPAIGN  ON   THE 
PENINSULA. 
Headquarters,  Array  of  the  Potomac, 
Theological  Seminar)',  Va.,  March  19^  18(i2. 
L  E  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 
ir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
notes  on  the  proposed  operations  of  the 
ve  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
he  proposed  plan  of  campaign  is  to  assume 
t  Monroe  as  the  first  base  of  operations, 
ng  the  line  by  Yorktown  and  West  Point 
n   Richmond   as    the    line    of    operations, 
imond    being  the   objective   point.     It  is 
imed  that  the  fall  of  Richmond  involves 
of  Norfolk  and    the  whole  ol   Virginia; 
that  we  shall  fight  a  decisive  battle  be- 
en  West   Point    and   Richmond,  to   give 
ch  battle  the  rebels  will   coiicentrate  all 
r  available  forces,  understanding,  as  they 
,  tliat  it  involves  the  fate  of  their  cause, 
leret'ore  follows : 

si.  That  we  should  collect  all  our  available 
tes  and  operate  upon  adjacent  lines,  niain- 
ing  perfect  communication   between   our 

Si 

(i.  That  no  time  should  be  lost  in  reaching 
field  of  battle. 

he  advantages  of  the  Peninsula  between 
York  and  James  Rivers  are  too  obvious 
6ed  explanation.  It  is  also  clear  that  AVest 
at  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  reached 
be  our  mam  depot,  that  we  may  have  the 
ttest  line  of  land  transportation  for  our 
.plies  and  the  use  of  the  York  River, 
'here    are    two    methods  of  reaching   this 

b^  By  moving  directly  from  Fort  Monroe 
k  base,  and  trusting  to  the  roads  for  our 
^ies,  at  the  same  time  landing  a  strong 
^  as  near  Yorktown  as  possible,  in  order 
t«rn  the  rebel  lines  of  defense  south  of 
"ktown,  then  to  reduce  Yorktown  and 
^ucester,  by  a  siege  in  all  probability,  in- 
'ving  a  delay  of  weeks  perhaps. 


2c?.  To  make  a  combined  naval  Ad  land 
attack  upon  Yorktown,  the  first  object  of  the 
campaign.  This  leads  to  the  most  rapid  and 
decisive  results.  To  accomplish  this  the  navy 
should  at  once  concentrate  upon  the  York 
River  all  their  available  and  most  powerful 
batteries.  Its  red\iction  should  not,  in  that 
case,  require  many  hours.  A  strong  corps 
would  be  pushed  up  the  York,  under  cover  of 
the  navy,  directly  upon  West  Point,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  fall  of  Yorktown,  and  we  could 
af  once  establish  our  new  base  of  operations 
at  a  distance  of  some  twenty-five  miles  from 
Richmond,  with  every  facihty  for  develop- 
ing and  bringing  into  play  the  whole  of 
our  available  force  on  either  or  both  banks 
of  the  James. 

It  is  impossible  to  urge  too  strongly  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
navy,  as  a  part  of  this  programme  ;  without 
it  the  operations  may  be  prolonged  for  many 
weeks,  and  we  may  be  forced  to  carry  in  front 
several  strong  positions,  which,  by  their  aid, 
could  be  turned  without  serious  loss  of  either 
time  or  men. 

It  is  also  of  first  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
tlie  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  the  capture  of 
Riclnnond  necessarily  involves  the  prompt 
fall  of  Norfolk ;  while  an  operation  against 
Norfolk,  if  successful,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  facilitates  the  reduction  of  Rich- 
mond merely  by  the  demoralization  of  the 
rebel  troops  involved,  and  that  after  the  fall 
of  Norfolk  we  should  be  obliged  to  undertake 
the  capture  of  Richmond  by  the  same  means 
which  would  have  accomplished  it  in  the  be- 
ginning, having  meanwhile  afforded  the  rebels 
ample  time  to  perfect  their  defensive  arrange- 
ments, for  they  could  well  know  from  tlie  mo- 
ment the  army  of  the  Potomac  changed  its 
base  to  Fort  Monroe  that  Richmond  must  be 
its  ultimate  object. 

It  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words,  that, 
for  the  prompt  success  of  this  campaign,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  navy  should  at 
once  throw  its  whole  available  force,  its  most 
powerful  vessels,  against  Yorktown.  There  is 
the  most  important  point — there  the  knot  to 
be  cut.  An  immediate  decison  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  communication  is  highP^ 
desirable,  and  seems  called  for  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't. 
Geo.  B.  McClkllan,  Major  General. 
A  REDUCTION  OF  FORCE. 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  destined  to  form 
the  active  army  were  collected  in  cainps  con- 
venient to  the  points  of  embarkation,  and 
every  preparation  made  to  embark  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  when  the  transports  were 
ready. 

A  few  days  before  sailing  for  Fort  Monroe, 
while  still  encamped  near  Alexandria,  I  met 
the  President  by  appointment,  on  a  steamer. 
He  then  informed  me  that  he  had  been  strong- 
ly pressed  to  take  Gejieral  Blenker's  division 
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from^my  command  and  give  it  to  General  Fre- 
mont. His  Excellency  was  good  enough  to 
suggest  several  reasons  for  not  taking  Blenk- 
er's  division  from  me.  I  assented  to  the  force 
of  his  suggestions,  and  was  extremely  gratified 
by  his  decision  to  allow  the  division  to  remain 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  surprise  that  I  received  on  the  31st 
tlie  following  note ; 

Exec.  Mai>sion,  Washington,  March  31,  '62. 
Maj.-Gen.  .AlcClellan, 

My  Dear  Sir  : — This  m.orning  I  felt  con- 
strained to  order  Blenker's  division  to  Fre- 
mont ;  and  I  will  write  this  to  assure  you  that 
I  did-so  with  great  pain,  understanding  that 
you  would  wish  it  otherwise.  If  you  could 
know  the  full  pressure  of  the  case,  I  am  con- 
fident you  would  justify  it,  even  beyond  a 
mere  acknowledgement,  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  may  order  what  he  pleases. 

Yours  very  truly,        A.  Lincoln 

To  this,  I  replied  in  substance,  that  I  regret- 
ted the  order,  and  could  ill-aftbrd  to  lose  10,000 
troops,  which  had  been  counted  upon  in  form- 
ing my  plan  of  campaign,  but  as  there  was  no 
remedy  I  would  yield  and  do  the  best  I  could 
without  them.  In  a  conversation  with  the 
President  a  few  hours  afterwards,  I  repeated 
verbally  the  same  thing,  and  expressed  my 
regret  that  Blenker's  division  had  been  given 
to  Fremont,  from  any  "  pressure"  other  than 
the  reo^uirements  of  the  national  exigency.  I 
was  partially  relieved,  however,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's positive  and  emphatic  assurance  that  I 
might  leave,  confident  that  no  more  troops  be- 
youd  these  10,000  should,  in  any  event,  be  taken 
from  me,  or  in  any  way  detached  from  my 
command. 

OPERATIONS     IN     THE     SHENANDOAH 
VALLEY. 

At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas 
by  the  enemy,  Jackson  was  at  Winchester,  our 
forces  occupying  Charlestown,  and  Shield's 
reaching  Bunker  Hill  on  the  11th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  a  brigade  of  Gen.  Bank's 
troops,  under  Gen.  Hamilton,  entered  Win- 
chester, the  enemy  having  left  at  5  o'clock  the 
evening  before,  his  rear  guard  of  cavalry  leav- 
ing an- hour  before  our  advance  entered  the 
place.  The  enemy  having;  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  evacuation  some  days  before,  it  was 
not  possible  to  intercept  his  retreat.  On  the 
13th,  the  mass  of  Banks'  corps  was  concen- 
trated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Winches- 
ter, the  enemy  being  in  the  rear  of  Strasburg. 
On  the  19th  Gen.  Shields  occupied  Strasburg, 
driving  the  enemy  twenty  miles  south,  to 
!    Mount  Jackson. 

On  the  20th  'the  first^division  of  Banks' 
Corps,  commenced  its  movement  towards 
ilanassas,  in  compliance  with  my  letter  of  m- 
Bti'uctions  of  the  16th. 

Jackson  probably  received  information  of 
this  movement,  and  supposed  that  no  force  of 
any  consequence  was  left  in  the  vicinity  of 
Winchester,  and  upon  the    ftiUing    back  of 


Shields  to  that  place  on  the  20th,  for  the  ]  •., 
pose  of  enticing  Jackson  in  pursuit,  the  la  \t 
promptly  followed,  whereupon  ensued  a  s^v 
mish  on  the  22d,  in  which  Gen.  Shields  'jg 
wounded,  and  an  affair  at  Winchester  on  le 
23d,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Jackson,  \!o| 
was  pursued  as  rapidly  as  the  exhaustior'-f 
our  troops,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  g^ 
plies,  permitted.  It  is  presumed  that  the  j^ 
reports  of  the  battle  of  Winchester,  were  |> 
warded  direct  to  the  War  Department  i^ 
Gen.  Banks.  j 

It  being  now  clear  that  the  enemy  had  joi 
intention  of  returning  by  the  Manassas  ro  ^ 
the  following  letter  of  April  1st,  was  wrilj 
to  Gen.  Banks. 

Head-Quarters,  Army   of  the   Potomac, 
Board  the  Commodore,  April  1, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  Com'ng  Fifth  Corp! 

General  : — The    change   in   affairs    in 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  has  rendered  nei 
sary  a  corresponding  departure,  tempora 
at  least,  from  the  plan  we  some  days 
agreed  upon. 

In  my  arrangements,  I  assume  you  have  v 
3'ou  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  drive  Jack 
before  you,  provided  he  is  not  reinfor 
largely.  I  also  assume,  that  you  may  fin 
impossible  to  detach  anything  towards  ^Mai 
sas  for  some  days,  probably  not  until  the  ( 
rations  of  the  main  army  have  drawn  all 
rebel  force  toward  Richmond. 

You  are  aware  that  General  Sumner  has 
some  days  been  at  Manassas  Junction,  v 
two  divisions  of  infantry,  six  batteries 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  that  a  re( 
noissance  to  the  Rappahannock,  forced 
enemy  to  desiroy  the  railroad  bridge  at  E 
pahannock  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alej 
dria  Railroad.  Since  that  time  our  cavj 
have  found  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  Raj 
hannock  in  that  direction,  and  it  seems  el 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  retun 
the  rebels  in  that  quarter.  Their  movemt 
near  Fredericksburg,  also  indicate  a  final  al 
donment  of  that  neighborhood.  I  doubt  wh) 
er  Johnson  will  now  reinforce  Jackson,  wil 
view  of  offensive  operations.  The  time  is] 
bably  passed  when  he  could  have  gained 
thing  by  doing  so.  I  have  ordered  in  oni 
Sumner's  divisions  (that  of  Richardson, 
Sumner's)  to  Alexandria  for  embarkation,  B 
ker's  has  been  detached  from  the  Army  of 
Potomac,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  1 
mont. 

Abercrombie  is  probably  at  Warrenton  Jt 
tion  to-day ;  Geary  is  at  White  Plains. 

Two  regiments  of  cavalry  have  been  orde 
out,  and  are  now  on  their  Avay  to  relieve 
two  regiments  of  Sumner. 

Four  thousand  infantry,  and  one  batti 
leave  Washington  at  once  for  Manassas.  S<i 
3,000  more  will  move  in  one  or  two  days,  ^ 
soon  after  some  3,000  additional. 

I  will  order  Blenker  to  march  on  Strasbi?; 
and  to  report  to  you  for  temporary  duty  « 
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t  should  you  find  a  large  force  in  your 
nt  you  can  avail  yourself  of  his  aid.  As 
,n  as  possible,  please  direct  him  on  Win- 
■ster  thence  to  report  to  the  adjntant-gen- 
i  of  the  army  for  orders,  but  keep  him  uutd 

I  are  sure  what  you  have  in  front. 
'11  re-ard  to  your  own  movements,  the  most 
)ort;uit  thing  at  present  is  to  throw  Jackson 
111  back,  and  then  to  assume  such  a  position 
ito  enable  you  to  prevent  his  return.  As 
n  as  the  railway  communications  are  re-es- 
lished,  it  will  be,  probably,  important  and 
ris»ble  to  move  on  Staunton,  but  this  would 
uire  secure  communications,  and  a  force  of 
tn  25.000  to  30,000  for  active  operations, 
should  also  be  nearly  coincident  with  my 

II  move  on  Richmond  ;  at  all  events,  not  so 
y  before  it  as  to  enable  the  rebels  to  con- 
trate  on  you,  and  then  return  on  me.  I 
.•that  you  cannot  be  ready  in  time,  although 
lay  come  in  very  well  with  a  force  less  than 
t  I  have  mentioned,  after  the  main  battle 
r  Richmond.  When  General  Sumner  leaves 
Trenton  Junction,  General  Abercrombie  will 
placed  in  immediate  command  of  Manassas 

Warrenton  Junction,  under  your  general 
ers.  Please  inform  me  frequently,  by  tele- 
ph,  and  otherwise,  as  to  the  stiite  of  things 
^ou'r  front.  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Comg.  ^ 
.  S.— From  what  I  have  just  learned  it 
lid  seem  that  the  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
*nded  for  Warrenton  Junction  have  gone 
Iiirper's  Ferry.  Of  the  four  additional  reg- 
ents placed  under  your  orders,  two  should, 
jroinptly  as  possible,  move  by  the  shortest 
te  on  Warrenton  Junction.  I  am^  sir,  very 
pectfully,       Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Com'g. 
his  letter  needs  no  further  explanation  than 
-iay  that  it  was  my  intention,  had  the  opera- 
is  in  that  quarter  remained  under  my  charge, 
ler  to  have  resumed  the  defensive  positions 
•ked  out  in  the  letter  of  March  16,  or  to 
_'e  advanced  General  Banks  upon  Staunton, 
rnight  in  the  progress  of  events  seem  advis- 
B.  °  It  is  to  be   remembered  that  wdien  I 
3te  the  preceding  and  following  letters  of 
ril  1,1  had  no  expectation  of  being  relieved 
m  the  charge  of  the  operations  in  the  She- 
tdoali  Vallev  and  in  front  of  Washington, 
President's  War  Order  No.  3  giving  no  ill- 
ation of  such  an  indention  ;  and  that,  so  far 
sference  was  made  to  final  operations  after 
ving  Jackson  back  and  taking  such  a  posi- 
as  to    prevent  his   return,  no    positive 
iers  were  given  in  the  letter — the  matter 
ng  left  for  future  consideration,  when  the 
)Der  time  arrived  for  a  decision. 
EiOOPS    LEFT  IN  AND    NEAR  WASH- 
INGTON, 
^rora  the  following  leUer  to  the  adjutant- 
leral,  dated  April  1, 1862,  it  will   be   seen 
-.t  I  left  for  the  defense  of  the  national  capi- 
t  and  its  approaches,  when  I  sailed  for  the 
iilainsula,  73,456  men,  with  109  pieces  of  light 


artillery,  including  the  32  pieces  in  T^shing- 
ton  alluded  to,  but  not  enumerated  in  my  let- 
ter to  the  adjutant-general.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  I  recommended  other  available  troops 
in  New  York  (more  than  4,000)  to  be  at  once 
ordered  forward  to  reinforce  them. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Steamer  Commodore,  April  1,  1862. 
Brig.-Gen.  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  A. 

General:— I  have  to  request  that  you  will 
lay  the  following  communication  before  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

Tiie  approximate  numbers  and  positions  of 
the  troops  left  near  and  in  rear  of  the  Potomac 
is  as  follows  : — 

Gen.  Dix  has,  after  guarding  the  railroads 
under  his  charge,  suflicient  to  give  him  5,000 
for  the  defense  of  Baltimore,  and  1,988  availa- 
ble for  the  eastern  shore,  Annapolis,  &c.  Fort 
Delaware  is  very  well  garrisoned  by 'about  400 
men. 

The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  Washing- 
ton amount  to  10,600  men,  other  disposable 
t.oops  now  with  Gen.  Wadsworth  being  about 
11,400  men. 

The  troops  employed  in  guarding  the  vari- 
ous railways  in  Maryland  amount  to  some 
3,359  men.  These  it  is  designed  to  relieve, 
being  old  regiments,  by  dismounted  cavalry, 
and  to  send  forward  to  Manassas. 

Gen.  Abercrombie  occupies  Warrenton  with 
a  force  which  including  Col.  Geary  at  White 
Plahis  and  the  cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal, 


will  amount  to  some  7,'780  men,  with  12  pieces 
of  artillery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the 
troops  organized  for  service  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States, 
may  be  ordered  to  Washington.  I  learn  from 
Gov.  Curthi  that  there  are  some  3,500  men 
now  ready  ift  Pennsylvania.  This  force  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  sent  to  Manassas.  Four 
thousand  men  from  Gen.  Wadsworth  I  desire 
to  be  ordered. to  Manassas.  These  troops,  with 
the  railroad  guards  above  alluded  to,  will  make 
up  a  force  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Aber- 
crombie of  something  like  18,639  men. 

It  is  my  design  to  push  Gen,  Blenker's  divi- 
sion from  Warrenton  upon  Strasburg.  He 
should  remain  at  Strasburg  long  enough  to  al- 
low matters  to  assume  a  definite  form  in  that 
region,  before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  des- 
tination. 

The  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
will  thus  be,  including  Blenker  s  division,  10,- 
028  strong,  with  24  pieces  of  artillery,  Banks' 
5th  Corps,  wdiich  embraces  the  command  of ^^ 
Gen.  Shields,  19,687  strong,  with  41  guns— | 
some  3,652  disposable  cavalry  and  the  railroad 
guards,  about  2,100  men— amount  to  about 
35,467  men.  ^       .-r     ,       u 

It  is  designed  to  relieve  Gen.  Hooker  by  one 
regiment,  say  850  men,  being,  with  some  oOO 
cavalry,  1,350  men  on  the  lower  Potomac,  To 
recapitulate :— 
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At  Warrentou  there  is  to  be,  7,780  men. 

At  Manassas,  say,  10,859     " 

In  the  valJey  of  the  Shenandoah,  35^467    " 

On  the  lower  Potomac,  1,350    " 


In  all,  55.456     " 

There  would  thns  be  left  for  the  garrisons 
and  the  front  of  Washington  nnder  Gen.  Wads- 
•    worth  some  18,000  men,  inclusive  of  the  batte- 
ries under  instruction. 

The  troops  organizing  or  ready  for  service 
in  New  York,  I  learn  will  probably  number 
more  than  four  thousand.  These  should  be 
assembled  at  Washington,  subject  to  disposi- 
tion  where  their  services  may  be  most  requir- 
ed. I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant,   Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Com'g. 

The  following  letter  from  Gen.  Barry  shows 
that  thirty-two  (32)  field-guns  with  men,  horses 
and  equipments,  were  also  left  in  Washington 
City  when  the  army  sailed.  These  were  the 
batteries  under  instruction  referred  to  above. 
Headquarters,  Inspector  of  Artillery, 
Washington,  Dec.  16,  1862. 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan,  U.  S.  A. 

General : — It  having  been  stated  in  various 
public  prints,  and  in  a  speech  of  Senator 
Chandler,  of  Michigan,  in  his  place  in  the  U. 
8.  Senate,  quoting  what  he  stated  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  Brig.-Gen.  Wads- 
worth,  military  governor  of  AVashington,  be- 
fore the  Joint  Senate  and  House  Committee, 
on  the  subject  of  the  war,  that  Maj.-Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan had  left  an  insufficient  force  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  and  "  not  a  gun  on 

I  have  to  contradict  this  charge  as  follows : 

From  official  reports  made  at  the  timp  to  me 
(the  chief  of  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac) and  now  in  my  possession,  hy  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  li^lit  artillery 
troops  left  in  camp  in  the  city  of  Washington 
by  your  order,  it  appears  that  the  following 
named  field-officers  were  left ; 

Buttery  "  C  "  1st  N.Y.  Artillery,  Capt.  Barnes 
2  guns  ;  battery  "K"  1st  N.Y.  Artillery,  Capt. 
Crcunse,  6  guns  ;  battery  "  L  "  2d  N.  Y.  Artil- 
lery, Capt.  Robinson,  6  guns  ;  9th  N.  Y.  inde- 
pendant  battery,  Capt.  Morozowi,  6  guns  ; 
16th  N.  Y.  independent  battery,  Capt.  Locke  ; 
battery  "  A  "  2d  battery  N.  Y.  Artillery,  Capt. 
Hogan,  6  guns  ;  battery  "  B  *'  2d  battery,  N. 
Y.  Artillery,  Capt.  McMahon,  6  guns;  total 
of  batteries,  32  guns. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  horses,  which 
could  have  ,been  obtained  from  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  a  few  hours,  the  bat- 
teries were  all  fit  for  immediate  service  ex- 
cepting the  16tfi  N.  Y.  battery,  which,  having- 
been  previously  ordered  on  Gen.  Wadsworth's 
application,  to  report  to  him  for  special  ser- 
vice, was  unequipped  with  either  guns  or 
horses.  ^ 

I  am,  gen.,  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  sev't 
VVm.F.  Barry,  B.-G.  Inspec.  of  Art,  U.S.  Army! 

It  is  true  that  Blenker's  division,  which  is 
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included  in  the  forces  enumerated  by  me,  L 
under  orders  to  reinforce  Gen.' Fremont,  jij 
the  following  dispatch  from  the  Secretarijf 
War,  dated  March  31, 1862,  will  show  th  T 
was   authorized   to    detain  him   at  Strasl 
until  matters  assumed  a  definite  form  in 
region  before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate 
tination;  in  other  words,  until   Jackson 
disposed  of,  and  had  he  been  detained  tl; 
instead  of  moving  on  to  Harper's  Ferrj- 
Franklin,   with   other    orders,  it  is   prob;  c 
that  Gen.  Banks  would  have  defeated  Jack:  i, 
instead  of  being  himself  obliged  subsequej  7 
to  retreat  to  Williamsport. 

War  Dept.,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  31,  . 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan : 

The  order  in  respect  to  Blenker  is  not    - 
signed    to  hinder  or  delay  the  movement  -" 
Richardson  or  any  other  force.     He  can 
main  wherever   you  desire   him   so   long 
required,  for  your  movements,  and  in  any 
sition  you  desire.      The    order   is    simply  , 
place  him  in  position  for  reinforcing  Freuu 
as  soon  as  your  dispositions  will  permit,  j 
he  may  go  to  Harper's  Ferry,  by  such  ro 
and  at  such  time,  as  you  shall  direct — st 
your  own  wishes  as  to  the  movement — wl 
and  how  it  shall  be  made. 

Edwix  U.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War 
Without  including  Gen.  Blenker's  divisi 
there  were  left  67,428  men,  and  85  pieces 
light  artillery,  which,  under  existing  circv 
stances,  I  deemed  more  than  adequate  to 
sure  the  perfect  security  of  Washington  agaii 
any  force  the  enemy  could  bring  against 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

The  light  troops  I  had  thrown  forward  ■ 
der  Gen.  Stoneman,  in  pursuit  of  tlie  rel 
army,  after  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  a 
Centreville,  had  driven  their  rear  guard  acre 
Cedar  Run,  and  subsequent  expeditions  frc 
Sumner's  corps  had  forced  them  beyond  t 
Rappahannock;  they  had  destroyed  all  t 
railway  bridges  behind  them,  thereby  im 
eating  that  they  did  not  intend  to  return  ov 
that  route.  Indeed,  if  they  had  attempt 
such  a  movement,  their  progress  must  ha 
been  slow  and  diflicult,  as  it  would  have  i 
yolved  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridges,  ai 
if  my  orders  for  keeping  numerous  cavah' 
patrols  well  out  to  the  front,  to  give  time 
notice  of  any  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  be(i 
strictly  enforced,  (and  I  left  seven  regimen 
of  cavalry  for  this  express  purpose,)  the 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  reache 
Washington  before  there  would  have  bee 
ample  time  to  concentrate  the  entire  forc< 
left  for  its  defense,  as  well  as  those  at  Ball 
more,  at  any  necessary  point. 

It  was  clear  to  my  mind,  as  I  reiterated  \ 
the  authorities,  that  the  movement  of  the  arm 
to  the  Peninsula,  would  have  the  effect  to  dra? 
off  the  rebel  army  from  ^Manassas  to  the  d 
fense  of  their  capital,  and  thus  free  Washinj 
ton  from  menace.  This  opinion  was  confirme 
the  moment  the  movement    commenced  f 
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*ilher  as  soon  as  the  enemy  became  aware  of  our 
7itentions;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Jacksou's 
roe  of  some  15,000,  which  his  instructions  show 
have  been  intended  to  operate  in  such  away  as 
prevent  McDowell's  corps  from  being  sent  to 
iutorce  me,  no  rebel  force  of  any  niagnitude 
;i(le  its  appearance  in  front  of  Washington  du- 
ii_^  the  progress  of  our  operaxions  on  the  Pe- 
usula ;  nor  until  the  order  was  given  for  my 
rurn  from  Harrison's  Landing  was  Washington 
rain  threatened. 

Surrounded  as  Washington  was  with  numerous 
I'i  strong  fortifications  well  garrisoned,  it  was 
iv.iifest  that  the  enemy  could  not  aiford  to  de- 
iM  from  his  main  army  a  force  sufficient  to  as- 
■!  rhem. 

1'  is  proper  to  remark,  that  just  previous  to 
\  loparture  for  Fort  Monroe,  1  sent  my  chief- 
III  to  Gen.  Hitchcock,  who  at  that  time  held 
..  relations  with  his  excellency  the  President 
i  tiie  Secretary  of  War,  to  submit  to  him  a 
■it  of  the  troops  I  proposed  to  leave  for  the  de- 
nse of  Washington,  and  the  positions  in  which 
designed  posting  them.  Gen.  Hitchcock,  after 
lancing  his  eye  over  the  list,  observed  that  he 
as  not  the  judge  of  what  was  required  for  de- 
ruling  the  capital,  that  Gen.  McClellan's  position 
as  such  as  to  enable  him  to  understand  the 
jibject  much  better  than  he  did,  and  he  pre- 
mied  that  if  the  force  designated  was  in  his 
idgment  sufficient,  nothing  more  would  be 
jqiiired.  He  was  then  told  by  the  chief-of- 
afi"  tliat  I  would  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion, 
5  an  old  and.  experienced  officer.  To  this  he  re- 
lied, that  as  I  had  the  entire  control  of  the  de- 
nses  for  a  long  time,  I  was  the  best  judge  of 
hat  was  needed,  and  he  declined  to  give  any 
titer  expression  of  opinion  at  that  time. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  the  day  following  my  de- 
arture  for  Fort  Mom-oc,  Generals  Hitchcock  and 
homas  were  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
?  examine  and  report  whether  the  President's 
istructions  to  me  of  March  8th  and  13th  had 
pen  complied  with.  On  the  same  day  their  re- 
ort  was  submitted  and  their  decision  was, 

'  That  the  requirements  of  the  President,  that 
his  city  (Washington)  shall  be  left   entirely  se- 
tt e,  has  not  been  fully  complied  with.  " 
Tlie  President,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  tho  6th 
f  April,  says  : 

"  And  now  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really  think 
should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond,  via.  Ma- 
f^ssas  Junction,  to  this  city  to  be  entirely  open, 
XiCept  what  resistance  could  be  presented  by 
5S  than  20,000  unorganized  troops  ?  " 
In  the  report  of  Generals  Hitchcock  and 
thomas,  alluded  to,  it  is  acknowledged  that  there 
A'as  do  danger  of  an  attack  from  the/^irection 
)f  Manassas  in  tliese  words  : 

'•  In  regard  to  occupying  Manassas  Junction,  as 
:he  enemy  have  destroyed  the  railroads  leading 
0  it,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  they  have  no 
•utention  of  returning  for  the  re-occupation  of 
their  late  position,  and  therefore  no  large  force 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  that  position." 
:    That   as  remarked  before,  was  precisely   the 


view  I  took  of  it,  and  this   was  enforced  by  the 
subsequent  movements  of  the  en#hiy. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  report,  it  is  stated 
that  55,000  men  was  the  number  considered  ade- 
quate for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  That  Gen. 
McClellan,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  forces  left, 
had  included  Banks'  array  corps,  operating  in  the 
Shenandoah  Vulley,  but  wliether  this  corps 
should  be  regarded  as  available  for  tho  j>rotect- 
ion  of  Washington,  they  decline  to  express  an  • 
opinion. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  made,  the  only 
enemy  on  any  approach  to  Washington,  was 
Jackson's  force,  in  front  of  Banks  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  with  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad 
leading  from  this  valley  to  Washington,  and  it 
will  be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  Banks  occupy- 
ing the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  defend,  not  only  that  approach  to  Wash- 
ington, but  the  roads  to  Harper's  Ferry  and 
above.  The  numbers  of  troops  left  by  me  for 
the  defenses  of  W^ashington,  as  given  in  my  let- 
ter to  the  adjutant-general,  were  taken  from  the 
latest  official  returns  of  that  date,  and  these,  of 
course,  constitute  the  most  trustworthy  and  au« 
thentic  source,  from  which  such  information 
could  be  obtained. 

Another  statement  made  by  General  Hitchcock, 
before  the  "  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,"  in  reference  to  this  same  order,  should  be 
noticed.     He  was  asked  the  following  question  : 

"  Do  you  understand  now  that  the  movement 
made  by  Gen.  McClellan  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  up 
the  York  River,  was  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  council  of  generals  com- 
manding corps,  and  held  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
on  the  13th  of  March  last,  or  in  violation  of  it  ?" 

To  which  he  replied  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  considered,  and  do  now  consider  that, 
it  was  in  violation  of  the  recommendation  of 
that  council,  in  two  important  particulars ;  one 
particular,  being  that  portion  of  this  report 
which  represents  the  council  as  agreeing  to  the 
expedition  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  provided, 
the  rebel  steamer  Merrimac  could  first  be  Tieur 
tralized.  That  important  provision  Gen.  McClel- 
lan disregarded." 

***** 

The  second  particular  alluded  to  by  General 
Hitchcock,  was  in  reference  to  the  troops  left  for 
the  defense  of  Washington,  which  has  been  dis- 
posed of  above. 

In  regard  to  the  steamer  Merrimac,  I  have  also 
stated,  that  so  far  as  our  operations  on  York 
River  were  concerned,  the  power  of  this  vessel 
was  neutralized.  I  now  proceed  to  give  som© 
of  the  evidence  which  influenced  me  in  coming 
to  that  conclusion. 

Previous  to  our  departure  for  the  Peninsula  i, 
ilr.  Watson,- Assistant-Secretary  of  Vv'ar,  Was 
sent  bv  the  President  to  Fort  Monroe,  to  cons-  ilt 
with  Flag  Officer  Goldsborough  upon  this  s'  ab- 
ject. The  result  of  that  consultation  is  cont  ain- 
ed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  evidenc  e  of 
Ailmiral  Goldsborough  before  the  "  Com.-o  .ittee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  "  viz. :  "  I  toi'  i  Mr. 


Watson,  Assistant-Secretary  of  War,  that  the 
President  might  mdke  his  mind  perfectly  easy 
about  the  Merrimac  going  up  York  Ptiver,  tluit 
she  could  never  get  there,  for  I  had  ample  means 
to  prevent  that." 

Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  testifies  before  the  Committee  as  follows  : 
"  Gen.  McClellan  expected  tiie  Navy  to  neu- 
tralize   the   Alerrimac,  and   I   promised   that  it 
Bhould  be  done." 

(iCn.  Keyes,  commanding  4th  Army  Corps,  tes- 
ti.ies  as  follows  before  the  Committee : 

"  Daring  the  time  that  the  subject  of  the 
change  of  base  was  discussed,  I  had  refused  to 
consent  to  the  Peninsula  line  of  operations,  until 
I  had  sent  word  to  tlie  Navy  Department  and 
asked  two  questions.  Isi.  Whether  the  Merri- 
mac was  certainly  neutralized  or  not  ?  2d. 
Whether  the  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  co-ope- 
rate efQcieiitly  with  the  army,  to  break  through 
\)etween  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  ?  To 
Doth  of  tliese  questions  answers  were  returned 
»i  the  alhrmative,  that  is,  the  Merrimac  was  neu- 
falized,  and  the  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  co- 
♦perate  efficiently  to  break  through  between 
Torktown  and  Gloucester  Point." 
ORDERS  FOR  THE  FORTIFICATION  OF 

MANASSAS  JUNCTION. 
Beiore  starting  for  the  Peninsula,  I  instructed 
Lieut.-Col.  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of 
engineers  to  visit  Manassas  Junction  and  its 
vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon 
the  defensive  works  necessary'  to  enable  us  to 
hold  that  place  with  a  small  force.  The  accom- 
panying letters'  from  Col.  Alexander  wdll  show 
what  steps  were  taken  by  him  to  carry  into  effect 
tills  important  order. 

I  regret  to  say  that  tliose  who  succeeded  me 
in  command  of  the  region  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton, whatever  were  the  fears  for  its  safety,  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  carry  out  my^jDlans  and 
instructions  to  him. 

Had  Manassas  been  placed  in  condition  for 
a  strong  defense,  and  its  communications  secured 
a^  recommended  by  Col  Alexander,  the  result 
of  Geu.  Pope's  campaign  would  probably  have 
been  different. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April,  2, 1862. 
Sir, — You  will  proceed  to  Manassas  at  as  early 
a  moment  as  practicable,  and  mark  on  the  ground 
the  works  for  the  defense  of  that  place,  on  the 
positions  which  I  indicated  to  you  yesterday. 
You  will  find  two  carpenters  experienced  in.  this 
kind  of  work,  ready  to  accompany  you,  by  call- 
ing on  Mr.  Dougherty,  the  master  carpenter  of 
.the  Treasury  Extension. 

The  general  idea  of  the  defense  of  this  posi- 
tVon,  is  to  occupy  the  fringe  of  elevations,  which 
iiVs  about  half-way  between  Manassas  depot  and 
th»3  junction  of  the  railroad,  with  a  series  of 
wa  rks,  open  to  the  rear,  so  that  -they  may  be 
"commauaed  by  the  work  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scri.'jed. 

Ti'ere  will  be  at  least  four  of  these  works, 
three  of  them  being  on  the  left  of  the  railroad 
leadin  g  from  Alexandria,  at  the  positions  occu- 
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pied  by  the  enemy's  works.  The  other  on  V 
right  of  this  road,  on  the  position  we  examiTil* 
yesterday.  The  works  of  the  enemy  to  the  no  i>: 
of  this  latter  position,  numbered  Nos.  1  and  2  [k 
Lieut.  Comstock's  sketch,  may  also  form  part  \i 
the  front  line  of  our  defenses ;  but  the  sides  fl 
these  works,  looking  towards  Manassas  stat  pi 
should  be  leveled,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  woa^ 
may  be  seen  from  the  latter  position.  I' 

Embrasures  should  be  arranged  in  all  the 
works  for  j?eW  artillery.  The  api:)roaches  shoi 
be  such,  that  a  battery  can  drive  into  the  wor! 
The  number  of  embrasures  m  each  battery  v  \ 
depend  upon  its  size-  and  the  ground  to  be  co 
manded.  It  is  supposed  that  there  will  be  fn 
four  to  eight  embrasures  in  each  l)attery. 

The  other  works  of  the  enemy  looking  towar 
the  east  and  south,  may  be  strengthened  so  as 
afford  sufficient  defense  in  these  directions.  T 
work,  No.  3,  on  Lieut.  Comstock's  sketch  may 
also  strengthened  and  arranged  for  field  artille 
wdien  time  will  permit.  This  work  is  in  a  go 
position  to  cover  a  retreat,  which  would  be  ma 
down  the  valley  in  which  the  railroad  runs  • 
wards  Bull  Run. 

At  Manassas  station  there  should  be  a  fd 
constructed.  The  railroad  will  pass  throuf 
this  fort,  and  the  depot,  if  one  should  be  bui 
should  be  placed  in  its  rear.  This  latter  wo 
should  be  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  positic 
It  should  be  as  large  as  the  nature  of  the  groui 
will  permit. 

By  going  down  the  slopes,  which  are  n 
steep,  it  may  be  made  large  enough-  to  accomni 
date  2,000  or  3,000  men.  The  top  of  the  positi« 
need  not  be  cut  away,  it  will  be  better  to  thro 
up  the  earth  into  a  large  traverse  which  m; 
also  be  a  bomb  proof.  Its  profile  should  1 
strong,  and  its  ditches  should  be  fla  iked, 
should  receive  a  heavy  armament  of  24  or 
pounders,  with  some  rifled  (PaiTot)  20  or 
pounders.  Its  guns  should  command  all  tt 
exterior  works,  so  that  these  Avorks  could  be 
no  use  to  the  enemy,  should  he  take-  them, 
accommodating  the  fort  to  the  ground,  this  co) 
sideration  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

After  tracing  these  works  on  the  ground,  yo 
will  make  a  sicetch  embracing  the  whole  of  then 
showing  their  relative  positions  and  size.  Th; 
sketch  should  eml>race  the  junction  qf  the  rai 
roads  and  the  ground  for  some  distance  aroun 
the  mainwork.  It  need  not  be  made  with  ei 
treme  accuracy.  The  distances  nia}'  be  paced  c 
measured  with  a  tape-line.  The  bearings  ma 
be  taken  by  compass. 

Having  located  the  works  and  prepared  you 
sketch,  vou  will  report  to  Capt.  Frederick  I 
Prime  o^the  corps  of  engineers,  who  will  furnisl 
you  the  means  of  construction. 

Very  respectful l_y,  your  obedient  servant, 
B.  S."Alkxaxder.  Lt.-Col.  A.  D. 
To  Capt.  Fred.  R.  Munther.     Present. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  6, 1862. 
Brig-Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard, 

Chief  Engineer  army  of  the  Potomac, 
Sir, — 1   enclose  you  herewith  a  copy  of  tht 


jTUctions  which  I  gave  to  Capt.  Munther,  m 
-,;rence  to  the  defenses  ot  Manassas?. 
'i^  there  has  been  a  new  department  created 
lit  of  the  Rappahannock)  it  is  possible  that 
Ji  and  T,  as  well  as  Gen.  McClellan,  are  relieved 
fn  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  at 
ft  present  time. 

•\  will,  however,  state  for  your  information, 
iuld  the  subject  ever  come  before  you  again, 
t  iu  my  opinion  the  communication  with 
oassas  by  land  should  be  secured. 
I'o  effect  this  in  the  best  manner,  so  far  as  my 
.ervations  extended,  I  think  the  bridge  over 
1  Run,  near  Union  Mills  and  just  above  the 
road  bridge,  should  be  rebuilt  or  thoroughly 
aired,  and  that  a  small  work,  or  perhaps  two 
hree  open  batteries,  should  be  erected  on  the 
acent  heights,  to  protect  it  as  well  as  the  rail- 
d  bridge. 

'he  communication  by  land  would  then  be 
pugh  or  near  Centreville,  over  the  road  used 
the  enemy. 

write  this  for  fear  something  should  detain 
here,  but  I  hope  to  leave  here  to  join  you 
norrow.     My  health  is  much  improved. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  S.  Alexander,  Lt.-Col,  A.D.C. 

may  be  permitted  also  to  mention  that  the 

QS  also  (unexecuted  by   my  successor)  indi- 

)d  by  my  letter   of  instructions   to    General 

.ks   dated    March   16,   1862,   for    intrenching 

ster  Gap  and  the  point  where  the  Manassas 

3  Railroad   crosses  the  Shenandoah,  were  for 

purpose  of  preventing  even  the  attempt  at 

a  raid  as  that  of  Jackson  in  the  month  of 

THE  FIRST 


SECOND  PERIOD 

PART   I.  * 

THE  MOYEMl^NT  TO  THE  PENINSULA. 
The  council,  composed  of  four  corps  commands 
ers,  organized  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  meeting  on  the  13th  of  March,  adopt- 
ed Fort  Monroe  as  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  upon  Rich- 
mond. 

For  the  prompt  and  successful  execution  of 
the  projected  operation,  it  was  regarded  by  all 
as  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  four  corps 
should  be  employed,  with  at  least  the  addition  of 
ten  thousand  men  drawn  from  the  forces  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe :  that  position  and 
its  dependencies  being  regarded  as  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  naval  force  in  its  neighborhood, 
and  the  advance  of  the  main  army  up  the  Penin- 
sula, so  tliat  it  could  be  safely  left  with  a  small 
garrison. 

In  addition  to  the  land  forces,  the  co-operation 
of  the  navy  was  desired  in  the  projected  attack 
upon  the  batteries  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
as  well  as  in  controlling  the  York  and  James  Riv- 
ers for  the  protection  of  our  flanks,  and  the  use 
of  transports,  bringing  supplies  to  the  army. 
With  these  expectations,  and  for  reasons  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  my  original  plan  of  mov- 
ing by  Urbaiia  and  West  Point  was  abandoned, 
and  the  line  with  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base 
adopted.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  army  to  the  Peninsula  by  water,  the 
vessels  were  originally  ordered  to  rendezvous 
mainly  at  Annapolis,  but  upon  the  evacuation  of 
Manassas  and  the  batteries  of  the  lower  Potomac 
by  the  enemy,  it  became  more  convenient  to  em- 
bark the  troops  and  material  at  Alexandria,  and 
orders  to  that  effect  were  at  once  given. 

In  making  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  movement,  it  was  determined  that  the  First 
Corps  (Gen.  McDowell's)  should  move  as  a  unit, 
tirst,  and  effect  a  landing  either  at  the  Sand-Box, 
some  four  miles  south  of  Yorktown,  in  order  to 
turn  all  the  enemy's  defenses  at  Ship  Point,  How- 
ard's Bridge,  Big  Bethel,  etc.,  or  else,  should  ex- 
isting circumstances  render  it  preferable,  land  on 
the  Gloucester  side  of  York  River,  and  move  on 
West  Point. 

The  transports,  however,  arrived  slowly  and 
few  at  a  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  expedite 
matters,  I  decided  to  embark  the  array  by  divi- 
sions as  transports  arrived,  keeping  army  corps 
together  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  collect  the 
troops  at  Fortress  Monroe.  In  determining  the 
order  of  embarkation,  convenience  and  expedition 
were  especially  consulted,  except  that  the  First 
Corps  was  to  be  embarked  last,  as  I  intended  to 
move  it  hi  mass  to  its  point  of  disembarkation, 
and  to  land  it  on  either  bank  of  the  York,  as 
might  then  be  determined. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Hamilton's  division  of 
the  3d  corps  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Eort  Monroe,  with  the  followmg  or- 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  17,  1862. 
Gen.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  Comd'g  Division  : 

You  will,  on  your  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe,  re- 


port  to  Gen.  Wool,  and  request  him  to  assign 
you  gi-ound  for  encamping  your  division.  You 
will  remain  at  Eort  Monroe  until  further  orders 
from  Gen-McClellau.  Should  Gen.  Wool  require 
the  services  of  your  division  in  repelling  an  at- 
tack, you  will  please  obey  his  orders,  and  use 
every  effort  to  carry  out  his  views. 

R.  B.  Marcy,  Chief-of-Staff. 
On  the  22d  of  March,  as  soon  as  transportation 
was  ready,  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter's  division  of 
th*  same  corps  embarked.  Gen.  Heintzelman 
was  ordered  to  accompany  it,  under  the  folio w- 
iijg  instructions: 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Seminary,  March  22,  1862. 
Brig-.Geu.  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  Com'g  3d  Corps  : 

Gener-^x: — Upon  the  disembarkation  of  Por- 
ter's division  at  Fort  Monroe,  I  have  to  request 
that  you  will  move  your  two  divisions  (Porter's 
and  Hamilton's)  some  three  or  four  miles  out 
from  the  fort,  to  find  good  camping  places  where 
wood  and  water  can  be  readily  obtained,  and 
where  your  position  will  be  good  in  a  defensive 
point  of  view.  You  may  find  it  advisable  to 
place  one  division  on  or  near  the  road  leading  to 
Yorktown  from  Newport  News,  the  other  upon 
that  leading  to  Yorktown  direct  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe. 

If  you  find  that  the  nature  of  the  country  will 
permit  easy  connnunication  and  mutual  support 
between  the  two  divisions,  it  will  be  best  to 
•  place  one  on  each  road.  It  will  be  best  to  re- 
main pretty  near  the  fort  for  the  present,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  impression  that  our  object  is  to 
attack  Norfolk  rather  than  Yorktown.  You  will 
do  well,  however,  to  push  strong  reconnoissances 
well  to  the  front,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
enemy  and  his  pickets.  I  will,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, reinforce  you  by  the  3d  division  of  your 
corps,  and  it  is  poobable  that  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  4th  corps  will  also  move  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe :  tills  will  probably  be  determined  before 
your  disembarkation  is  completed,  and  you  will 
be  informed  accordingly. 

My  desire  would  'be  to  make  no  important 
move  in  advance  until  you  are  fully  prepared  to 
follow  it  up,  and  give  the  enemy  no  time  to  re- 
cover. 

The  quartermasters  of  your  corps  will  receive 
detailed  instructions,  in  regard  to  land  transpor- 
tation, from  Gen.  Van  Vliet. 

It  will  be  advis:il)le  to  mobilize  your  corps  with 
tlic  least  possible  delay,  and  have  it  prepared  for 
an  advance,  i  have  directed  extra  clothing,  am- 
munition, etc., to  be  sent  to  Fort  ^[onroe,  so  that 
all  deficiencies  may  be  supplied  without  delav. 

Please  report  to  me  frequently  and  fuUv'^the 
condition  of  things  on  the  new  field  of  opera- 
tions, and  whatever  intelligence  you  gain  as  to 
the  enemy. 

Engage  guides  in  sufficient  numbers  at  once, 
and  endeavor  to  send  out  spies. .  I  am  very  truly 
yours,      Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Com'g. 

The  remaining  divisions  embarked  as  rapidly 
as  transports  could  be  supplied. 
On  the  let  of  April  I  embarked,  with  the  head- 
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quarters  on  the  steamer  Commodore,  and  reacld 
Fort  Monroe  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d.  I! 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  arrivj 
the  horse  transports  at  Alexandria,  but  a  si 
portioH  of  the  cavalry  had  arrived,  and  the  a 
lery  reserve  had  not  yet  completed  its  disemb 
ation. 

I  found  there  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Cavaliy 
the  5th  Regular  Cavahy  ;  the  2d  Regular  Cavi 
and  a  portion  of  the  1st  had  arrived,  but  not 
embarked :  so  few  w^agons  had  arrived  tha 
was  not  possible  to  move  Casey's  division  a 
for  sev9ral  days,  while  the  other  divisions  m 
obliged  to  move  with  scant  supplies. 

As  to  the  force  and  position  of  the  enemy, 
information  then  in  our  possession  was  va 
and  untrustworthy.  Much  of  it  was  obtai 
from  the  staff  officers  of  General  Wool,  and  ■ 
simply  to  the  effect  that  Yorktown  was  surror 
ed  by  a  continuous  line  of  earthworks,  i 
strong  water  batteries  on  the  York  River, 
garrisoned  by  not  less  than  15,000  troops,  un 
the  command  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Magruder.  M' 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Topograph 
Engineers  under  Gen.  Wool's  command  were 
nished  me,  in  which,  the  Warwick  River 
represented  as  flowing  parallel  to,  but  not  crc 
ing  the  road  from  Newport  News  to  Willia 
burg,  making  the  so-called  Mulberry  Island  a  i 
island  ;  and  we  had  no  information  as  to  the  t 
course  of  the  Warwick  aa-oss  the  Renins 
nor  of  the  formidable  hue  of  works  which  it  c 
ered. 

Information  which  I  had  collected  during 
winter  placed  Gen.  Magruder's  command  at  fr 
15,000  to  20,000  men,  independently  of  Geiu 
Huger's  force  at  Norfolk  estimated  at  about . 
000.  It  was  also  known  that  there  were  stix 
defensive  works  at  or  near  Williamsburg. 

Knowing  that  Gen.  Huger  could  easily  sp 
some  troops  to  reinforce  Yorktown,  that  he  1 
indeed  done  so,  and  that  Johnston's  army 
Manassas  could  be  brought  rapidly  by  the  Jan 
and  York  rivers  to  the  same  point.  I  proqeec 
to  invest  that  town  without  delay. 

The  accompanying  map  of  Colonel  Cram,  V 
ted  States  Topographical  Engineers,  attaclied 
Gen.  Wool's  staff',  given  to  me  as  the  result 
several  months'  labors,  indicated   the  feu.'^ibil 
of  the  design.     It  was  also  an  object  of  prim; 
importance  to  reach   the  vicinity  of  Yoikto' 
before  the  enemy  was  reinforced  sutficieiitly 
enable  him   to  hold   in  force  his  works  at  J 
Bethel,  Howard's  Bridge,  Ship  Point,  etc.,  on 
road  from  Newport  News.     This  was  the  mc' 
urgent  as   it  was  now  evident  that  some  da 
must  elapse  before  the  1st  corps  covild  arrive. 
Everything  possible  was  done  to  hasten  t 
diseml)arkatioii  of  the  cavalry,  artillery  and  Wi 
ons  in  the  harbor,  and  on  the  3d  the  orderp 
march  were  given  for  the  following  day- 
There  were  at  Fort  Monroe  and  its  vicuiity 
the  3d,  ready  to  move,  two  divisions  of  the 
corps  two  divisions  of  the  4th«-corps,  one  (^v« 
ion  of  the  2d  corps,  and  Syke's  brigade  of  reg 
lar  infantry,  together   with  Hunt  s  artillery. 
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rve  and  the  regiments  of  cavalry  before  nam- 
in  all  about  58,000  men  and  100  guns.  Rich- 
Ison's  and  Hooker's  divisions  of  the  2d  and 
'  corps  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Casey's  divis- 
:i  of  the  4tli  corps  was  unable  to  move  for 
'ant  of  wagons.  ^^^„ 

ANOTHER  REDUCTION  OF  FORCE. 
Before  I  left  Washington  an  ordef  had  been 
bed  by  the  War  Department,  placing    Fort 
'onroe  and  its  dependencies  under  niy  control, 
i.d  authorizing  me  to  draw  from  the  troops  un- 
^•r  General  Wool,  a  division   of  about   10,000 
'sn,  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  1st  corps, 
iriug  the  night  of  the  3d  I  received  a  telegram 
m  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  stating 
j^t  by  the  FresidenHs  order,  I  was  deprived  of 
.  control  over  Gen.  Wool  and  the  troops  under 
IB  command,  and  forbidden  to  detach  any  of 
fs  troops  without  his  sanction. 
JThiij  order  left  me  without  any  base  of  operar 
)ns  under  my  own  control,  and  to  this  day  I 
h  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
I       CO-OPERATION   OF  THE  NAVY. 
tOnmy  arrival  at  Fort  Moin-oe  the  James  River 
'as  declared,  by  the  naval  authorities,  closed  to 
e  operations  of  their  vessels,  by  the  combined 
fluence  of  the  enemy's  batteries  on  its  banks 
id  the  confederate  steamers  Merrimac,  York- 
wn,     Jamestown,    and     Teazer.      Flag-officer 
bldsborough,  then  in  command  of  the  United 
'ates  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  regarded  it 
tid,  no  doubt,  justly)   as  his  highest  and  most 
iperative   duty   to   watch   and   neutralize   the 
errimac,  and  as  he  designed  using   his  most 
jwerful  vessels  in  a  contest  with  her,  he  did 
)t  feel  able  to  detach,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
•my,  a  suitable  force  to  attack  the  water  batter- 
8  'at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.     All  this  was 
)ntrary  to  what  had  been  previously  stated  to 
'e,  and  materially   affected   my   plans.     At  no 
irae  during  the  operations  against  Yorktown  was 
'le  n;i,vv  prepared  to  lend  us  any  material  assis- 
toce  in'  its  reduction,  until  after  our  land  batter- 
'^  had  partially  silenced  the  works. 
'       ADVANCE  FROM  FORT  MONROE. 
I!  I  had  hoped,  let  me  say,  by  rapid  movements, 
k  drive  before  me  or  capture  the  enenay  on  the 

P insula,  open  the  James  River,  and  press  on 
Uchmond  before  he  should  be  materially  re- 
rced  from  other  portions  of  his  territory. 
«  the  narrative  proceeds,  the  causes  will  be 
Eyeloped  which  frustrated  these  apparently  well- 
rounded  expectations. 

I  determined,  then,  to  move  the  two  divisions 
'f  the  4th  corps  by  the  Newport  News  and 
Villiamsburg  road,  to  take  up  a  position  between 
'orktown  and  'Villiamsburgh,  while  the  two 
jivisions  of  the  3d  corps  moved  direct  from 
■ort  Monroe  upon  Yorktown,  the  reserves  mov- 
Qg  so  as  to  support  either  corps,  as  might  prove 
lecessary  I  designed,  should  the  works  at 
forktown  and  Williamsburg  offer  a  serious  re- 
istance,  to  land  the  Ist  corps,  reinforced,  if  ne- 
essary,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  York,  or  on  the 
levern,  to  move  it  on  Gloucester  and  West  Point, 
tt  order  to  take  in  reverse  whatever  force  the 


enemy  might  haye  on  the  Peninsn]^  and  «;ompe» 

him  to  abandon  his  positions. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  movement  f rona 
Fort  Monroe,  serious  difficulties  were  encountered 
from  the  want  of  precise  topographical  mformar 
tion  as  to  the  counti-y  in  advance. 

Correct  local  maps  were  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  country,  though  known  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, we  found  to  be  inaccurately  described,  m 
essential  particulars,  in  the  only  maps  and  geo- 
graphical memoirs  or  papers  to  which  access 
could  be  had  ;  erroneous  courses  to  streams  and 
roads  were  frequently  given,  and  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  informatioa  thus  derivea. 
This  difficulty  has  been  found  to  exist  with  re- 
spect to  most  portions  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
through  which  my  military  operations  have  ex- 
tended. Reconnoissances,  frequently  under  fire, 
proved  the  only  trustworthy  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Negroes,  however  truthful  their  reports, 
possessed  or  were  able  to  communicate,  very 
little  accurate  and  no  comprehensive  topographic  j 
cal  information.  . 

On  the  3d  the  fohowing  orders  were  given  lor 
the  movement  of  the  4th  : 

"  Porter's  and  Hamilton's  divisions,  and  Ave- 
rill's  cavalry  of  the  3d  corps,  and  Sedgwick's  di- 
vision of  the  2d  corps,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Hemtz- 
elman,  commanding  3d  corps,  will  move  to-mor- 
row in  the  following  order:  Porter's  division, 
with  Averill's  cavalry  at  6  a.m..  over  the  New 
Market  aud  New  Bridges  to  Big  Bethel  and 
Howard's  Bridge.  The  division  will  send  for- 
ward to  the  batteries  where  the  Ship  Point  road 
intersects  the  main  Yorktown  road,  a  sufficient 
force  to  hold  that  point,  and  cut  |off  the  garri- 
son of  the  Ship  Point  batteries  ;  the  whole  di- 
vision may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  if  necessa- 
ry, and  if  possible  the  batteries  should  be  occu- 
pied by  our  troops  to-morrow.  The  portion  of 
the  division  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  will 
encamp  at  Howard's  Bridge. 

"  Hamilton's  division  will  marcji  at  7  a.m.,  by 
the  New  Market  Bridge,  taking  the  direct  road 
to  Big  Bethel,  and  will  encamp  on  Howards 
Creek!  ,        ^  , 

"Sedgwick's  division  will  inarch  at  8  a.m.,  by 
the  New  ilarket  Bridge,  taking  the  direct  road 
to  Big  Bethel,  and  will  also  encamp  at  Howard  s 
Bridge.  . 

"  Brig.-Gen.  Keyes,  commanding  4th  Corps,  will 
move  with  Smith's  and  Couch's  diAisions  at  6 
\.M.  (Smith's  division  in  advance),  by  the  Jamea 
River  road  ;  the  5th  Regular  Cavalry,  tempora- 
rily  assigned  to  this  corps,  will  move  with 
Smith's  division,  which  will  encamp  at  Young's 
Alills  throwing  forward  at  least  one  brigade  to  the 
road  fiom  Big  Bethel  to  Warwick ;  Couch's  di- 
vision will  encamp  at  Fisher's  Creek. 

"The  reserve  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
will  move  at  8.30  A.M,by  the  New  Market  Bridge 
to  Big  Bethel,  where  it  will  encamp;  on  the 
march  it  will  keep  in  the  rear  of  Sedgwick's  di- 
vision." ^        '  ^         , 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  orderi. 
issued  on  the  4th  for  the  march  of  the  5th ; 


'*•  The  following  movementg  of  the  army  will 
be  carried  out  to-morrow  (5th)  : 

"Gen.  Keyes  will  move  forward  Smith's  di- 
vision at  6  A.M.,  via.  Warwick  Court  House,  and 
the  road  leading  near  the  Old  Ship  Yard,  to  the 
Half  Way  House  on  ihe  Yorktown  afid  Wil- 
liamsburg road. 

"  Gen.  Couch's  division  will  march  at  6  a.m.,  to 
close  up  on  Gen.  Smith's  division  at  the  Half 
Way  House. 

"  Gen.  Keyes'  command  will  occunv  and  hold 
the  narrow  dividing  ridge  near  the"  Half  Way 
House  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garri- 
son at  Yorktown  by  land,  and  prevent  reinforce- 
ments being  thrown  in. 

"Gen.  Heintzelman  will  move  forward  Gen. 
Porter's  two  brigades  at  6  A.M„upon  the  advanced 
guard,  when  the  entire  division  will  advance  to 
a  point  about  two  and  three  quarters  miles  from 
Yorktown,  where  the  road  turns  abruptly  to  the 
north,  and  where  a  road  comes  in  from  Warwick 
Court  House.  Gen.  Hamilton's  division  will 
move  at  6  a.m.,  and  follow  Gen.  Porter's  division, 
camping  as  near  it  as  possible.  Gen.  Sedgwick's 
division  will  march  at  5  a.m.,  as  far  as  the  War- 
wick road,  which  enters  the  main  Yorktown  road 
near  Dr.  Power's  house,  and  will  await  further 
orders. 

The  reserves  will  march  at  6  a.m.,  upon  the 
main  Yorktown  road,  halting  for  further  orders 
at  Di.  Power's  house;  the  infantry  leading,  the 
artillery  following  next,  and  the  cavalry  in  rear. 
"  Gen.  Sedgwick's  division  will,  for  the  pres- 
ent, act  with  the  reserve,  and  he  will  receive 
orders  from  head-quarters." 

In  giving  these  orders  of  march  for  the  4th  and 
5th,  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  no  seri- 
ous opposition  at  Big  Bethel,  and  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  3d  Corps  beyond  that  point  would 
force  ^the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  'works  at 
Young's  Mills,  while  our  possession  of  the  latter 
would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon 
those  at  Howard's  Bridge,  and  the  advance 
thence  on  Yorktown  would  place  Ship  Point  in 
our  possession,  together  with  its  garrison,  unless 
they  abandoned  it  promptly.  The  result  answer- 
ed the  expectation. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  Gen.  Keyes 
obtained  information  of  the  presence  of  some 
5,000  to  8,000  of  the  enemy,  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Lee's  Mills :  the  nature  of  that  position 
m  relation  to  the  Warwick  not  being  at  that  time 
understood,  I  instructed  Gen.  Keyes  to  attack 
and  carry  this  position  on  coming  in  front  of  it. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  advance 
of  each  column  was  brought  to  a  halt :  that  of 
Heintzelman  (Porter's  division)  in  front  of  York- 
town,  after  overcoming  some  resistance  at  Big 
Bethel  and  Howard's  Bridge:  that  of  Keyes 
(Smith's  division)  unexpectedly  before  the  ene- 
my's works  at  Lee's  :Mill8,  where  the  road  from 
Newport  News  to  Williamsburg  crosses  War- 
wick River.  The  progress  of  each  column  had 
been  retarded  by  heavy  rains  on  that  day,  which 
had  made  the  roads  almost  impassable  to  the  in- 
fantry of  Keye's  column  and  impracticable  to  all 
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but  a  small  portion  of  the  artillery,  while  j 
ammunition,  provision,  and  forage  could  not  j 
brought  up  at  all. 

When  Gen.  Keyes's  approached  Lee's  Mills  j 
left  flank  was  exposed  to  a  sharp  artillery  ) 
from  the  further  bank  of  the  Warwick,  t  i 
upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mill^  he  foi  1 
it  altogether  stronger  than  was  expected,  ui;  . 
proachable  by  reason  of  the  Warwick  River,  t  I 
incapable  of  being  carried  by  assault. 

The  troops  composing  the   advance    of  (- 
column  were,  during  the  afternoon  under  a  v. 
artillery    fire — the    sharpshooters    even    of 
right  column  being  engaged,  when  covering 
connoissances. 

THE  FIRST  CORPS  WITHDRAWN  BY  ORD] 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
It  was  at  this  stage  and  moment  of  the  ca 
paign  that  the  following  telegram  was  sent 
me : 

Adjutant  General's  Office.  April  4th,  18G2. 

Gen.  ]\rcCLELLAN, — 

By  direction  of  the  President  Gen.  McDowel 
army  corps  has  been  detached  from  the  force  ii 
der  your  immediate  command  ;  and  the  genei 
is  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ;  letter  1 
mail. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General. 
_  The  President  having  promised  in  our  intt 
view  following  his  order  of  March  31st,  wit 
drawing  Blenker's  division  of  10,00  men  fro 
my  command,  that  nothing  of  the  sort  should  1 
repeated,  that  I  might  rest  assured  that  the  cai 
paign  should  proceed  with  no  further  deductioi 
from  the  force  upon  which  its  operations  ha 
been  planned,  I  may  confess  to  having  bee 
shocked  at  this  order,  which,  with  that  of  tt 
31st  ult,  removed  nearly  60,000  men  from  m 
command,  and  reduced  my  force  by  more  tha 
one-third  after  its  task  had  been  assigned,  its  o] 
erations  planned,  its  fighting  begun.  To  me  tb 
blow  was  most  discouraging.  It  frustrated  a 
my  plans  for  impending  operations.  It  fell' whe 
I  was  too  deeply  committed  to  withdraw.  It  lei 
me  incapable  of  continuing  operations  whici 
had  been  begun.  It  compelled  the  adoption '0 
another,  a  different,  and  a  leas  effective  plan  o 
campaign.  It  made  rapid  and  brilliant  ope^a 
tions  impossible.     It  was  a  fatal  error. 

It  was  now,  of  course,  out  of  ray  power  to  tun 
Yorktown  by  West  Point ;  I  had,* therefore,  di 
choice  left,  but  to  attack  it  directly  in  front,  as  " 
best  could  with  the  force  at  my  command.  Re 
connoissances  made  under  fire  on  that  and  the 
following  day,  determined  that  the  sources  oj 
the  Warwick  River  were  near  Yorktown,  com- 
manded by  its  guns,  while  that  stream  for  some 
distance  from  its  mouth  on  the  James  River  was 
controlled  by  the  confederate  gun-boats;  thai 
the  fords  had  been  destroyed  by  dams,  the  ap- 
proaches to  which  were  generally  through  dense 
forests  and  deep  swamps,  and  defended  by  ex- 
tensive and  formidable  works ;  that  timber 
felled  for  defensive  purposes,  and  the  flooding  M 
the  roads  caused  by  the  dams  had  made  these 
works  apparently  inaccessible  and  impossible  to 
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-ft-    that  Yorktown    was    strongly    fortified, 
iCed  and  garrisoned,  and   connected  with  tlje 
enses  of  the  Warwick  by  forts  and  intrcnch- 
n  8  the  ground  in  front  of  which  waS  swept 
the  guns  of  Yorktown.     It   vas   also  ascer- 
Ld  that   the   garrisons  had   teen   and   wei^ 
Iv  being  reinforced  Uy  troop?  from  Norfolk, 
I  the  arniv  under  Gen.  J.  E.  ionnston. 
Lavy  rains  made  the  roads  to  Fort  Monroe 
passable   and   delayed  the    arrival  of  troops, 
munition  and  supplieS.^hile  storms  prevented, 
^several  days,  the  sailing  of  transi^oi^s  trom 
nipton  Roads',  and    the  establishment  of  de- 
ts.on  the  creeks  of  York  River  near  the  army, 
The  ground   bordering  the  Warwick  River  is 
^ei-ed  by  very  dense  and  extensive    forests, 
,  clearings  being  small  and  few.    This  with 
Comparative  flatness  of  the  coinitry,  and  the 
,1-tness  of  the  enemy,  everywhere    in    torce, 
idered  thorough  reconnoissances  slow  danger- 
s  and  difficult:  yet,  it  was  impossible  other- 
se  to  determine  whether  any  assault  was  any- 
,ere  practicable,  or  whether  f^^e  more  tedious 


by  strong  batteries.  It  will  be  necessaty  to  re- 
sort  to  the  use  of  heavy  guns.  an(T  some  siege 
operations,  before  we  can  assault.  All  the  pris- 
oners  state  that  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  ariaved  at 
Yorktown  yesterday  with  strong  remtorcements. 
U  seems  clear  that  I  shall  have  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  on  my  hands,  probably  not  less 
than  (100,000)  one  hundred  thousand  men.  and 
possibly  more.  In  consequence  of  the  lo^a  of 
Blenkcr's  division,  and  the  1st  corps,  my  force  is 
possibly  less  than  that  of  the  enen^y,  wIiiIm  they 
haye  all  the  advantage  of  positions. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the 
offer  tliat  the  whole  force  and  materia  of  the 
c^overnment,  will  be  as  fully  and  speeddy  under 
my  command  as  heretofore,  or  as  it  the  new  de- 
partments  had  not  been  created. 

Since  my  arrangements  were  made  for  this 
campaign,  at  least  (50,000)  fifty  thousand  men 
have  been  taken  from  ray  command. 

Since  4ny  dispatch  of  the  5th  instant  five  divi- 
sions have  been  in  close  observation  ot  the  ene- 
mv,  and  frequently  exchanging  shots.    When  my 


lere  practicable,  or  wnetner  ^'^^  m"r«  tcu.^-     --^-^-^^^^^^^  join's,  I  shall  have   about 
t  sme  operations  of  a  siege  must  be  resorted  | in c sent  ^^;^;;j^yXe  thousa^^^     men  for  duty,^from 

i  made  on  the  6th  and  7th,  close  personal  re- 
nnoissances  of  the  right  and  left  ot  the  ene- 
v's  positions,- which,  with  information  acquired 
Uidv,  convinced  me  that  it  was  best  to  pre- 
're  for  an  assault  by  a  preliminary  employment 
heavy  guns,  and  some  siege  operations,  in- 
ant  assault  would  have  been  simple  lolly. 
[On  the  7th,  I  telegraphed  to  tlie  President  as 

ead-quarters  Army  of  Potomac,  April  7th,  1862. 
To    the  President,  Washington,  D.  C  — 
Your  telegram  of  yesterday  received._    Jn  re- 
ly I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  my  entire  torce 
i  duty  amoimts  to  only  about  (85,000)  eighty- 
^e  thousand   men.     Gen.   AYool's  command  as 
)U  will  observe  from  the  accompanying  order, 
as  been  taken  out  of    my  control,  although  he 
as  most  cheerfully  co-operated  with  me      ihe 
nly  use  that  can  be  made  of  his  command,  is  to 
^tect  my  communications  m  rear  ot  this  point. 
.t  this  time  only  fifty-three  thousand  men  have 
ahied  me,  but  they  are  coming  up  as  rapidly  as 
5v  raean=  of  transportation  -wiil  permit. 
.Tiease  refer  to  my  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
fer  of  to-night,  for  the  details  of  our  present 
■Ration.  ^^^  _^  McClellan,  Maj .-General. 

Ebn  the  same  day  I  sent  the  following  ; 
Iraead-Quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  front 
Sf  Yorktown,  April  7,  1862,  7  p.m. 
Eon.  E.  -M.  Stanton,  Sec.  of  War,—      _  ^ 

■  Your  tele-ram  of  yesterday,  arrived  here 
while  I  was  absent  examining  the  enemy  s  right, 
which  I  did  pretty  closely. 

The  whole  line  of  the  Warwick,  which  rca  Iv 
heads  withhi  a  mile  of  Yorktown  is  strongly  de- 
fended l-y  detached  redoubts,  and  other  tortihca- 
tions,  anir.ed  with  heavy  and  light  guns,  ihe 
approaches,  except  at  Yorktown,  are  covered  by 
the  AVar wick,  over  which  there  is  but  one,  or  a 
most  two  passages,  both  of  which  are  covered 


which  a  large  force  must  be  taken  for  guards,  es- 
corts etc.  With  this  army  I  could  assault  the 
enem'y's  works,  and  perhaps  carry  them  ;  but  were 
r  in  possession  of  their  intrenchments,  and, as- 
sailed by  double  my  numbers,  I  should  have  no 
fears  as  to  the  result. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  have  been  devel- 
oped since  my  arrival  here,  I  feel  fully  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  here  is  to  be  tought  the 
great  battle  that  is  to  decide  the  existing  contest. 
I  shall,  of  course,  commence  the  attack  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  up  my  siege  train,  and  shal    do  all  m 
mv  power  to  carry  the    enemy's  works  ;  but  to 
do  this  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  re- 
quires, in  my  judgment,  that  1  should,  if  possible 
have  at  least,  the  whole  of  the  1st  Corps  to  land 
upon  the  Severn  River,  and  attack  Gloucester  in 
the  rear.     My  present  strength  will  not  admit  ot 
a  detachment  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  without 
materially  impairing  the  efficiency  of  this  column. 
Fla-officer  Goldsborough,  thinks  the  vvorks  too 
stro'n-  for  his  available  vessels,  unless  I  can  turn 
Gloucester.     I  send,  by  mail,  copies  of  ins  letter, 
and  one  of  the  commander  of  the  gunboats  here 
Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Geu. 
THE  SIEGE  OF  YORKTOWN. 
I  had  provided  a  small  siege  tram,  and  mode- 
rate  supplies  of  intrenching  tools,  for  such  a  con 
tin-ency  as  the  present.     Immediate  steps  were 
talfen  to  secure  the  necessary  additions. 

While  the  engineer  officers  were  engaged  !d 
ascertaining  the  character  and  strength  of  all  the 
defenses  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  Yorktown,  in  order  to  determine  the  point 
of  attack,  and  to  develop  the  upproach.^^,  the 
troops  were  occupied  in  opening  roads  to  the  de- 
pots established  at  tne  nearest  .v.Uable  points 
on  branches  of  York  River,  liuups  were  brought 
to  the  front  as  rapidly  as  possible,  ana  on  the 
lOtli  of  April  the  army  was  posted  as  foljo^vs . 
Heintzelman's  corps,  composed  of  Porter  s,  Hook- 


2r*s  and  Hamilton»8  division,  in  front  of  York- 
town,  extending  in  the  order  named  from  the 
mouth  of  Wormley's  Creek  to  the  Warwick  road 
opposite  Winn's  Mills;  Sumner's  corps,  Sedg- 
wick's division  onij'  having  arrived,  on  the  left 
of  Hamilton,  extending  down  the  Warwick  and 
opposite  the  Winn's  Mills  works  ;  Keyes's  corps, 
(Smith's,  Couch's,  and  Casey's  divisions,)  on  the 
left  of  Sedgwick,  ftxcing  the  works  at  the  one-gim 
battery,  Lee's  Mills,  etc.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Warwick.  Sumner,  after  the  6th  of  April,  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  composed  of  his  own  and 
Kej-es's  corps. 

Throughout  the  preparations  for,  and  during 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  I  kept  the  corps  under 
Gen.  Keyes,  and  afterwards  the  left  wing  under 
Gen.  Suumer,  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  charac- 
ter of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  Warwick, 
and  the  enemy  intrenched  on  the  right  bank,  with 
the  intention,  if  possible,  of  overcoming  them 

as  to  gain 


and  breaking  that  line  of  defense,  so 
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of  the  road  to  Williamsburg,  and'cut 
ktown  from  its  supports  and  supplies. 
The  forces  under  Gen.  Heintzelman  were  enraged 
insimilar  efforts  upon  the  works  between  Winn's 
Mills  and  Yorktown.  Gen.  Keyes's  report  of  the 
16th  of  April,  enclosing  reports  of  brigade  com- 
manders engaged  in  reconnoissances  up  to  that 
day,  said,  "  that  no  part  of  his  (the  enemy's  line 
opposite  his)  line,  as  far  as  discovered,  can  be 
taken  by  assault  without  an  enormous  waste  of 
life."  Reconnoissances  on  the  right  flank  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  Warwick  was  not  pass- 
able in  that  direction  except  over  a  narrow  dam, 
the  approaches  to  wliich  were  swept  by  several 
batteries  and  intrenchments,  which  could  be  fill- 
ed quickly  with  supports  sheltered  by  the  timber 
immediately  in  rear. 

Gen.  Barnard,  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  whose  position  entitled  his  opinions 
to  the  highest  consideration,  expressed  the  judg- 
ment that  those  formidable  works  could  not,  wit1i 
any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  be  carried  by 
assault.  Gen.  Keyes,  commanding  the  4th  army 
corps,  after  the  examination  of  tlie  enemy's  de- 
fenses on  the  left,  before  alluded  to,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  U.  S. 
Senate,  and  gave  me  a  copy.  Although  not 
strictly  official,  it  describes  the  situation  at  that 
time  in  some  respects  so  well  that  1  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  introducing  it  here. 

Headquarters  4th  Corps, 
Warwick  Court  House,  Va.,  April  7,  1862. 
_Mf  Dear  Srxator:— The  plan  of  canipaign'on 
this  line  was  made  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  four  army  corps  should  be  employed 
and  that  the  navy  should  co-operate  in  the  taking 
of  Yorktown,  and  also  (as  I  understood  it)  sup- 
port us  on  our  left  by  moving  gVtnboats  up  James 
River. 

To-day  [  have  learned  tliat  the  1st  corps,  which, 
by  the  i'rosident's  order,  was  to  embrace  four 
divisions,  and  one  division  (Blenker's)  of  the  2d 
corps,  have  been  withdrawn  altogether  from  this 
ot  operations,  and  from  the  Army  of  tiie  Po- 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  am  informed,  the 
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navy  has  not  the  means  to  attack  Yorktown  ,d 

Lr'^f^fh^  Mfrlar'^^^  ^^  '^"^'^  ^^^'^ 
The   above   plan   of    campaign  was  adoiJ 
unanimously  by  Gen.  McDowell  and  Bri^-G'^ 
bumner,  Heintzelman  and  Keyes,  and  was 
curred  in  by  Maj.-Gen.  McClgllan,  who  first 
posed  Urbana  as  our  base. 

This  army  being  reduced  by  forty-five  thous  ^1 
troops,  some  of  them  the  best  in  the  service    ] 
without  the  support  of  the  navy,  the  pla 
which  we  are  reduced  bears  scarcely  any  rc^ 
blance  to  the  one  I  voted  for.  -^      J         ■ 

I  command  the  James  River  column,  and  I  t 
my  camp,  near  Newport  News,  the  mornin-  f 
the  4th  instant.     I  only  succeeded  in  gettin-  . 
artillery  ashore  the  afternoon  of  the  day  h^l 
and  one  of  my  divisions  had  not  all  arrive^  i 
camp  the  day  I  left,  and,  for  the  want  of  tn  . 
portation,  has  not  yet  joined  me.    So  you  a 
observe  that  not  a  day  was  lost  in  the  advan 
and  m  fact  we  marched  so  quickly  and  so  rapi 
tnat  many  of  our  animals  were  twenty-four  i 
lorty-eight  hours  without  a  ration  of  forage     I 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  our  advance 
are  stopped  by  a.line  of  defense  nine  or  ten  mi 
long    strongly  fortified   by  breastworks,  ereci 
nearly  the  whole  distance,  behind  a  stream 
succession  of  ponds  no  where  fordable  one  1 
minus  being  Yorktown  and  the  other  ending 
the  James  River,  which  is  commanded    by  1 
enemy  s  gunboats.      Yorktown   is  fortified 
around  with  bastioned  works,  and  on  the  wa- 
side.  It  and  Gloucester  are  *so  strong  that  t 
navy  are  afraid  to  attack  either. 

The  approaches  on  our  side  are  genera 
through  low,  swampy,  or  thickly-wooded  groui 
over  roads  which  we  are  obliged  to  repair  or 
make,  before  we  can  get  forward  our  carriac^i 
The  enemy  is  in  great  force,  and  is  cojistant 
receiving  reinforcements  from  the  two  rivei 
The  line  in  front  of  us  is  therefore  one  of  t 
strongest  ever  opposed  to  an  invading  force 
any  country. 

You  will  then  ask,  why  I  advocated  such  a  lii 
for  our  operations  ?  My  reasons  are  few,  but 
think,  good. 

With  proper  assistance  from  the  navy,  w 
could  take  Yorktown,  and  then,  with  gunb'oa. 
on  both  rivers,  we  could  beat  any  force  oppose 
to  us  on  Warwick  River,  because  the  shot  an 
shells  from  the  gunboats  would  nearly  overla 
across  the  Peninsula,  so  that,  if  the  enemy  shonl 
retreat,  and  retreat  he  must,  he  would  have 
long  way  to  go  without  rail  or  steam  transportj 
tion.  and  every  soul  of  his  army  must  fail  iut 
our  hands  or  be  destroyed.  , 

Another  reason  for  my  supporting  the  ne^ 
base  and  plan  was,  that  this  line,  it  was  cx})ect 
ed,  would  furnish  water  transportation  nearly  U 
Richmond. 

Now,  supposing  we  succeed  in  breaking 
through  the  line  in  front  of  us,  what  can  we  d( 
next?  The  roads  are  very  bad,  and  if  the  enemj 
retains  command  of  James  River,  and  we  do  no' 
first  reduce  Yorktown,  it'  would  be  imnossibic 
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lie  to  subsist  this  army  three  marches  beyond 
lere  it  is  now.  As  the  roads  are  at  present,  it 
yvith  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  can  subsist 
the  position  it  now  occupies, 
fou  will  see,  therefore,  by  what  I  have  said, 
.t  the  force  originally  intended  for  the  capture 

Richmond  should  be  all  sent  forward.  If  I 
lUght  the  tour  army  corps  necessary  when  I 
)posed  the  navy  would  co-operate,  and  when 
udtred  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  by 
ut  I  learned  from  maps  and  the  opinions  of 
cers  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  from  all 
er  sources,  how  much  more   should  I  think 

full  complement  of  troops  requisite,  now  that 
navy  cannot  co-operate,  and  now  that  the 
•,my's  lines  and  the  number  of  his  guns  and 
h  prove  to  be  immeasurably  greater  than  I 
\  been  supposed  to  expect ! 
rhe  line  in  front  of  us,  in  the  opinion  of  all 

military  men  here  who  are  at  all  competent 
judge,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  tlie  world,  and 

■  force  of  the  enemy  capable  of  being  increased 
rond  the  numbers  we  now  have  to  oppose;_to 
1.  Independently  of  the  strengh  of  the  lines 
tront  of  us,  and  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  be- 
,d  tliem,  we  cannot  advance  until  we  get  com- 
hd  of  York  River  or  James  River.  The  effi- 
ht  co-operation  of  the  navy  is,  therefore, 
;olutely  essential,  and  so  I  considered  it  when 
bted  to  change  our  base  from  the  Potomac  to 
bt  ilonroe. 

Vn  iron-dad  boat  must  attack  Yorktown,  and 
several  strong  gunboats  could  be  sent  up 
lies  River  also,  our  success  will  be  certain  and 
bplete,  and  the  rebellion  will  soon  be  put 
•vn. 

)n  the  other  hand,  we  must  butt  against  the 
uny's  works  with  heavy  artillery  and  a  great 
ste  of  time,  life  and  material. 
[f  we  break  through  and  advance,  both  our 
liks  will  be  assailed  from  two  great  water- 
irses  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  our  suppUes 
iuld  give  out,  and  the  enemy,  equal,  if  not 
oerior,  in  numbers,  would,  with  other  advan- 
es,  beat  and  destroy  this  army. 
The  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  war  has  said 
it  •'  if  you  would  invade  a  country  successfully, 
1  must  have  one  line  of  operations  and  one 
Qy,  under  one  general."  But  what  is  our  con- 
ion?  The  State  of  Virginia  is  made  to  con- 
tute  the  command,  in  part  or  wholly,  of  some 
I  generals,  viz. :  Fremont,  Banks,  McDowell, 
ooi,  Burnside,and  McClellan,  besides  the  scrap, 
iv  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  care  of  Dix. 
[llie  great  battle  of  the  war  is  to  come  ofi.  If 
h  win  it,  the  rebellion  will  be  crushed.  If  we 
|e  it,  the  consequences  will  be  more  horrible 
|m  I  care  to  foretell.  The  plan  of  campaign  I 
'ited  for,  if  carried  out  with  tjie  means  pro- 
ved, will  certainly  succeed.  If  any  part  of  the 
itans  proposed  are  withheld  or  diverted,  I  deem 
;iue  to  myself  to  say  that  our  success  will  be 
"certain. 

It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  the  commander  of 
5 1st  corps  to  have  a  separate  department;  and. 

■  tliis  letter  advocates  his  return  to  Gen.  Mc- 


Clellan's  commn-.d,  it  is  proper  to  ^tfite  that!  am 
not  at  all  iuHueiiced  by  personal  reinnrk  or  dis- 
like to  any  of  my  seniors  in  rank.  If  I  were  to 
credit  all  the  opinions  which  have  been  poured 
into  my  ears,  I  must  believe  that,  in  regard  to 
my  present  fine  command,  I  owe  much  to  Gen. 
McDowell  and  nothing  to  Gen.  McClellan.  But  I 
have  disregarded  all  such  officiousness,  tind  I 
have  from  last  July  to  tlie  present  day,  support- 
ed Gen.  McClellan  and  obeyed  all  his  orders  with 
as  hearty  a  good  '.vill  :.b  though  he  had  been  my 
brother  or  the  friend  to  whom  I  owed  most.  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  last,  and  so  long  as 
he  is  ray  commander;  and  I  am  not  desirous  to 
displace  him,  and  would  not  if  I  could.  He 
left  Washington  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  execute  a  definite  plan  of  campaign 
with  certain  prescribed  means.  The  plan  was 
good  and  the  means  sufficient,  atid,  without 
modification,  the  enterprise  was  certain  of  suc- 
cess. But,  with  the  reduction  of  force  and 
means,  the  plan  is  entirely  changed,  and  is  now  a 
bad  plan,  with  means  insufficient  for  certain  suc- 
cess. 

Do  not  look  upon  this  communication  as  the 
offspring  of  despondency.  I  never  despond ; 
and  when  you  see  me  working  the  hardest,  you 
may  be  sure  that  fortune  is  frowning  upon  me. 
I  am  working  now,  to  my  utmost. 

Please  show  this  letter  to  the  President,  and  I 
should  like  also  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  know 
its  contents.  Do  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  believe  me,  with  perfect 
respect.  Your  obedieut  servant, 

E.  D.  Keyes,  Brig.-Gen.  Comd'g  4th  Army  Corps. 
Hon.  Ira  Harris,  U.  S.  Senate. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Hooker,  Richardson  and 
Qasey,  I  received  the  following  dispatches  from 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  : 

Washington,  April  6, 1862.  8  p.m. 
Gen.  G.  B.  McClellaii.— Yours  of  11  a.m.  to-day 
received.  Secretary  of  War  informs  me  that  the 
forwarding  of  transportation,  ammunition,  and 
Woodbury's  Brigade,  under  your  orders,  is  not 
and  will  not  be  interfered  with.  You  have 
over  one  hundred  thousand  troops  with  you,  in- 
dependent of  Gen.  Wool's  command.  I  think 
you  had  better  break  the  enemy's  line  from 
Yorktown  to  Warwick  River  at  once.  This  will 
probably  use^  time  as  advantageously  as  you  can. 
A.  Lincoln.  President. 
Washington,  April  6,  1862.  2  p.m. 
Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan.— The  President  directs 
me  to  say  that  your  dispatch  to  him  has  been 
received.  General  Sumner's  corps  is  on  the  road 
to  join  you,  and  will  go  forward  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. Franklin's  division  is  now  on  the  advance 
towards  Manassas.  There  is  no  means  of  trans- 
portation here  to  send  it  forward  in  time  to  be  of 
service  to  you  in  your  present  operations.  Tele- 
graph frequently,  and  all  in  the  power  of  the 
government  shall  be  done  to  sustain  you  as  occa- 
sion requires. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
By  the  9th  of  April  I  had  acquired  a  pretty 


good  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  works  and  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

On  that  day  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  President, 

Washington,  April  9th,  1862. 
Major-General  McClellan : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  dispatches,  complaining 
that  you  are  not  properly  sustained,  while  they 
do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you 
before  you  left  here,  and  you  know  the  pressure 
under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  acqui- 
esced in  it,  certainly  witliout  reluctance. 

After  you  left  I  ascertained  that  less  than 
twenty  thousand  unorganized  men,  without  a 
single  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left 
for  the  defense  of  Washington  and  ]\lanassas 
Junction;  and  part  of  this  even  was  to  go  to 
Gen.  Hooker's  old  position.  Gen.  Banks'  old 
corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was 
diverted  and  tied  up  on  the  line  of  Winchester 
and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it  without 
again  exposing  the  upper  Potomac,  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  presented  (or 
would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner 
should  be  gone)  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy 
to  turn  bank  from  the  Rappahannock  and  sack 
Washington.  My  explicit  order  that  Washing- 
ton should,  by  the  judgment  of  all  the  command- 
ers of  array  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  had 
been  neglected.  It  was  precisely  this  that  drove 
me  to  detahi  McDowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your 
arrangement  to  leave  Banks  at  ]\fanassas  Junc- 
tion ;  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up 
and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I 
was  constrained  to  substitute  something  for  it 
myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  "  Do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond 
via.  Manassas  Junction  to  this  city  to  be  entirely 
open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented 
by  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops  ?"  This  is 
a  question  which  the  country  will  not  allow  me 
to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  numbers 
of  the  troops  now  with  you.  When  I  telegraph- 
ed you  on  the  6th,  saying  you  had  over  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  a  statement,  taken,  as  he  said, 
from  your  own  returns,  making  108,000  then 
with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say 
you  will  have  but  85,000  when  all  en  route  to  you 
shall  have  reached  you.  How  can  the  discrep- 
ancy of  23,000  be  accounted  for  ? 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  1  understand 
it  is  doing  for  you  precisely  what  a  like  number 
of  your  own  would  have  to  do,  if  that  command 
was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  for- 
ward for  you  is  with  you  by  this  time,  and  if  so, 
I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  to  strike  a  blow. 
By  delay  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you 
— that  is,  he  will  gain  faster,  hy  fortifications  and 
rein/orcefr,efifs,  than  you  can  by  reinforcements 
alone. 

And  once  more,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispen- 
sabl©  to   you  that  you    strike  a  blow.     /  am 
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powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  o 
justice  to  remember.  I  always  insisted  that  g,  .r 
down  the  liay  in  search  of  a  field,  insteac.f 
fighting  at  or  near 'Manassas,  was  only  shif  » 
and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty  ;  that  we  W(  l 
find  the  same  enemy,  and  the  same  or  equal  ,. 
trenchments,  at  either  place.  The  country  ■ 
not  fail  to  note— is  now  noting— that  the 
sent  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  intrenched 
my,  is  but  the  story  of  ]\Ianassa8  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  wi 
you,  or  spoken  to  you,  in  greater  kindn* 
feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpn 
sustain  you,  so  far  as  in  my  most  anxious  - 
ment  I  consistently  can.  But  you  must  act. 
Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Likc(ji.> 

With  great  deference  to  the  opinions 
wishes  of  His  Excellency  the  President,  1  rii 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  facts  wh 
I  have  presented,  and  those  contained  in  the 
companying  letter  of  General  Keyes,  with 
reports  of  General  Barnard  and  other  officers, 
furnishing  a  reply  to  the  above  letter.  Hi 
cellency  could  not  judge  of  the  formidable  ch 
acter  of  the  works  before  us  as  well  as  if  he  I 
been  upon  the  ground,  and  whatever  might  hi 
been  his  desire  for  prompt  action  (certainly 
greater  than  mine),  I  feel  confident,  if  he  co 
have  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  enem 
defenses,  he  would  have  forbidden  me  from 
ing  the  safety  of  the  army  and  the  possible  s 
cesses  of  the  campaign  on  a  sanguinary  assa 
of  an  advantageous  and  formidable  positi 
which,  even  if  successful,  could  not  have  b( 
followed  up  to  any  other  or  better  result  tl 
would  have  been  reached  by  the  regular  ope 
tions  of  a  siege.  Still  less  could  I  forego 
conclusions  of  my  most  instructed  judgment 
the  mere  sake  of  avoiding  the  personal  con 
quences  intinlated  in  the  President's  dispatch 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  t 
chief  engineer — Brig.-Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,- 
body  the  result  of  our  reconnoissances,  and  gi 
with  some  degree  of  detail,  the  character 
strength  of  the  defenses  of  Yorktown  and  t 
Warwick,  and  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
army  contended  against  and  overcome. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  GEN:  BARNARD'S  R: 
PORT. 

"  The  accompanying  drawing — jMap  Xo.  2 
gives  with  accuracy  the  outline  and  armament 
the  fortifications  of  Yorktown  proper,  with  t| 
detached  works  immediately  connected  with  iii 

"  The  three  bastioned  fronts  looking  towar' 
our  approaches  appear  to  have  been  eariii 
built,  and  have  about  15  feet  thickness  of  pa 
pet,  and  8  feet  to  10  feet  depth  of  ditch 
width  varying  much,  but  never  leaving  les";, 
top  of  the  scrap,  than  15  feet :  I  think,  general 
much  more. 

"  The  works  extending  around  the  town,  frd 
the  western  salient  of  fronts  just  mention* 
appear  to  have  been  finished  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  They  have  formidable  p: 
files,  18  feet  thickness  of  parapet,  and  general 
10  feet  depth  of  ditch. 
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•rho  water-batteries  had,  generally,  18  feet 
IilDct,  t1ie  guns  in  barbette. 
'pieV  were— as  well  as  the  works  mentioned 

jretully  constructed  with  %vell  made  sod-re- 

mxeve  were  numerous  traverses  between  the 
,';  and  ample  magazines  ;  how  sufficient  in 
Jl>proof  qualities,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
frhe  two  first  guns  of  the  works  on  the 
hts,  bear  upon  the  water  as  well  as  the  land, 
were  of  heavy  calibre. 

The  list  herewith,  gives  all  the  guns  in  posi- 
or  for  which  there  were  emplacements, 
vacant  emplacements  were  all  occupied  be- 
the  evacuation  by  siege-guns,  rifled  4J  inch, 
ounders  and  18-pounders.  _ 

lu  Fort  Magruder— the  first  exterior  work— 
e  were  found  1  8-inch  Columbiad,  1  42- 
nder,  and  1  8-inch  siege-howitzer,  the  two 
ler  'en  barbettee.'  The  sketch  will  show 
emplacements  ,for  guns  on  field  and  siege- 
iao-es  makini:,  1  think,  with  the  foregoing,  ZL 
)  oi  these  were  placed  behind  traverses  with 
»rasures  covered  by  bridges. 
The  two  external  redoubts,  with  the  connect- 
parapets,  formed  a  re-entrant  with  the  fronts 
ittack,  and  all  the  guns  bore  on  our  ap- 
aches. ,  T 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  approaches 
■e  swept  by  the  fire  of  at  least  49  guns,  nearly 
if  which  were  heavy,  and  many  of  them  tiie 
it  formidable  guns  known;  besides  that,  two- 
ds  of  the  ^uns  of  the  v/ater-battenes,  and  all 
guns  of  Gloucester,  bore  on  our  right  bat- 
es,  though   under    disadvantageous    circum- 

The  ravine,  behind  which  the  left  of  the 
ktown  fronts  of  attack  was  placed,  was  not 
y  difficult,  as  the  heads  formed  depressions 
front  of  their  left  imperfectly  seen  by  their 
;  and  from  which  access  could  be  had  to  the 
ches  but  we  could  not  be  sure  of  this  fact 
ore  'the  evacuation.  The  enemy  held,  by 
ans  of  a  sli^-ht  breastwork,  and  rifle  trenches, 
)osition  in  advance  of  the  heads  of  their  ra- 
tes as  far  forward  as  the  Brunt  House. 
'The  ravines,  which  head  between  the  York- 
vn  fortifications  and  the  exterior  works,  are 
and  nitricate.  They  were  tolerably  well 
however,  by  the  works  which  run  west- 
irdly  from  the  Yurktown  works,  and  which 
jre  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  traced 

MFort  \lagruder,  the  first  lunette  on  our  left, 
bears  to  have  been  built  at  an  early  period. 
^' The  external  connection  between  this  work, 
18  first  a  rifle  trench,  probably  afterwards  en- 
'^ed  into  a  parapet,  with  external  ditch  and  an 
^placement  for  four  guns  in  or  near  the  small 
dan  in  the  centre.  ■ 

"  BcViind  this  they  had  constructed  numerous 
)aulments  with  connecting  boyans  not  fully 
ranc'ed  ^or  infauti-y  fires,  and  mainly  intended, 
■•oba1)ly.  to  protect  their  camps  and  reserves 
-ainst  the  destructive  eifects  of  our  artillery. 
'"  From  the  '  red  redoubt,'  these  trenches  and 
)aulments,  ran  to  the  woods  and  rivulet  which 
,rms  a  head  of  the  Warwick,  and  continue  al- 


most  without  break  to  connect  with  the  works  at 
AVinn's  Mills  This  stream  just  men1fc)ned,  (what- 
ever be  its  name,  the  term  '  Warwick,'  according 
to  some,  apidving  only  to  the  tidal  channel  irom 
the  James  River,  up  as  hijjh  as  Lees's  Mdl),  was 
inundated  by  a  number  of  dams,  from  near  where 
its  head  is  crossed  by  the  epaulments  mentioned, 
down  to  Lee's  Mill. 

"  Below   Lee's    Mill,  the  Warwick   follows   a 
tortuous   course    through    salt  marshes    of  200 
or  300  yards  in  width,  from  which  the  land  rises  ^ 
up  boldly  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet         ^ 

"  The  first  group  of  works  is  at  U  mn  s  Mill, 
where  there  is  a  dam  and  bridge.  The  next  is, 
to  guard  another  dam  between  Winn  s  and  Lee  s 
Mills  (this  is  the  point  attacked  by  General 
Smith,  on  the  16th  ultimo,  and  where  Lieut 
Merrill  was  wounded ;  the  object  of  the  attack 
was  -merely  to  prevent  the  further  construction 
of  works,  and  feel  the  strength  of  the  position.) 
\  work,  of  what  extent  is  not  now  known  was 
at  the  sharp  angle  of  the  stream,  just  above 
Lee's  Mill,  and  a  formidable  group  of  works  was 
at  Lee's  Mill,  where  there  was  also  a  dam  and 
bridge.  ,  , 

''  From  Lee's  Mill  a  line  of  works  extends  across 
Mulberry  Island  (or  it  is  supposed  to  do  so). 

"  At  Southall's  Landing  is  another  formidable 
group  of  works,  and  from  here,  too,  they  extend 
apparently  across  the  James. 

'^  These  groups  of  field  works  were  connected 
by  rifle  trenches  or  parapets,  for  nearly  the  whole 
distance.  , 

'•  They  are  far  more  extensive  than  may  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  mention  of  them  I  make  ;  and 
every  kind  of  obstruction  which  the  country  at- 
fords  such  as  abattis,  marsh,  inundation,  &c.  was 
skillfully  used.  The  line  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  extensive  known  to  modern  times. 

"  The  country  on  both  sides  the  U  arwick,  from 
near  Yorktown  down,  is  a  dense  forest,  with  few 
clearings.  It  was  swampy,  and  the  roads  impass- 
able  during  the  heavy  rains  we  have  constantly 
had,  except  where  our  own  labors  have  cordu- 
roved  them.  . 

"  If  we  could  have  broken  the  enemy  s  line 
across  the  isthmus,  we  could  have  invested  York- 
town,  and  it  must,  with  its  garrison,  have  sooa 
fallen  into  our  hands.  .       . 

"It  was  not  deemed  practicable,  considering 
the  strength  uf  that  line,  and  the  difficulty  of  han- 
dling onr  forces  (owing  to  the  impracticable  char- 
acter of  the  country),  to  do  so. 

» If  we  could  take  Yorktown,  or  drive  the  en- 
emy out  of  that  place,  the  enemy's  line  was  no 
lon-er  tenable.  This  we  c^uld  do  by  siege  ope- 
rati'ons.  It  was  deemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  place  by  assault." 

The  plan  of  the  approaches  and  their  defenses, 
as  determined  upon  and  finally  executed,  is  ex- 
hibited  in  the  accompanying  map.  It  was,  in 
words  to  open  the  first  parallel  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  under  its  pro- 
tection to  establish,  almost  simultaneously,  batte- 
ries along  the  whole  front,  extending  from  lork 
River  on  the  right,  to  the  Warwick,  on  the  left 
—a  chord  of  about  one  mile  in  length.  The  prin- 
cipal  approaches  were  directed  against  the  east 


end  of  the  main  work  (which  was  most  heavily 
armed, and  bore  both  on  the  water  and  land),  and 
lay  between  Wormley's  Creek  and  York  River. 
There,  also,  were  placed  the  most  of  the  batteries 
designed  to  act  against  the  land  front,  to  enfilade 
the  water  batteries,  and  to  act  upon  Gloucester. 
I  designed  at  the  earliest  moment  to  open  simul- 
taneously with  several  batteries,  and  as  soon  as 
.•>the  enemy's  guns,  which  swept  the  neck  of  land 
between  Wormley's  Creek  and  the  Warwick,  were 
crippled,  and  their  fire  kept  down,  to  push  the 
trenches  as  far  forward  as  necessary,  and  to  as- 
sault Yorktown  and  the  adjacent  works. 

The  approaches  to  tlie  batteries,  the  necessary 
bridges,  and  the  roads  to  the  depots,  had  been 
vigoi-ously  pushed  to  completion,  by  the  troops 
under  Gens.  Ilointzelman  and  Sumner,  and  were 
available  for  infantry,  and  in  some  instances  for 
artdlery,  on  the  17th  of  April,  when  the  batteries 
and  their  connections  were  commenced,  and  la- 
bor U]jon  them  kept  up,  night  and  day,  until  fin- 
ished. 

Some  of  the  batteries,  on  easy  ground  and  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  were  early 
completed  and  armed,  and  held  ready  for  any 
emergency,  but  not  permitted  to  open,  as  the  re- 
turn fire  of  the  enemy  would  interfere  too  much 
with  the  labor  on  o  her  and  more  important  works. 
The  completion  of  the  more  exposed  and  heaviest 
batteries  was  delayed  by  storms,  preventing  the 
landing  of  giu\^  and  ammunition.  It  having  been 
discovered  that  the  enemy  were  receiving  artil- 
lery stores  at  the  wharf  in  Yorktown,  on  May 
ist.  Battery  No.  1  was  opened  with  effect  upon 
the  wkirf  and  town. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  Gen.  Franklin,  with  his 
division  from  Gen.  McDowell's  corps,  had  arrived 
and  reported  to  me.  The  garrison  of  Gloucester 
Point  had  been  reinforced  and  the  works  strength- 
ened; but  as  this  division  was  too  small  to  de- 
tach to  the  Severn,  and  no  more  troojjs  could  be 
spared,  I  determined  to  act  on  Gloucester  by  dis- 
embarking it  on  the  north  bank  of  the  York  River 
under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats.  The  troops 
were  mainly  kept  on  board  ship  while  the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  made  for  landing  them 
and  supporting  them  in  case  of  necessity.  For  a 
full  account  of  this  labor,  I  refer  to  the'report  of 
Lieut.-Col.  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
detailed  for  this  expedition.  ' 

While  the  siege  works  were  being  rapidly 
completed,  the  roads  on  the  left  wing  necessary 
for  communication  and  advance  were  opened  and 
corduroyed  over  the  marshes,  batteries  were 
erected  to  silence  the  enemy's  guns  and  drive  him 
from  his  works  at  Winn's  and  Lee's  Mills,  prepar- 
atory to  the  general  attack,  active  reconnois- 
sances  were  continually  going  on,  and  attempts 
in  force  made  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  banks. 
The  result  of  various  recounoissanccs  made  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith 
commanding  2d  division,  4th  corps,  led  to  tlie  be- 
lief that  the  weakest  poin.  of  that  part  of  the  en- 
emy's hues,  was  opposite  a  field,  where  it  was 
appertained  that  there  was  a  dam  covered  by  a 
battery  known  to  contain  at  least  one  gun.  It 
was  determined  to  push  a  strong  reconnoissance 
on  this  point,  to  silence  the  enemy's  fire,  and  as- 
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certain  the  actual  strength  of  the  position  h 
prepared  to  sustain  the  reconuoitering  party 
real  attack,  if  found,  expedient. 

G.n.  W.  F.  Smith  was  directed  to  under 
the  operation  on  the  16th  of  April.  He  siler 
the  enemy's  guns,  discovered  the  existence 
other  woriis.  previously  concealed  and  unkno 
and  sent  a  stiong  party  across  the  stream,  wl 
was  finally  forced  to  retire  with  some  loss  ; 
Gen.  Smith  intrenched  himself  in  a  position 
mediately  overlooking  the  dam  and  the  enen 
works,  so  as  to  keeu  them  under  control,  j 
prevent  the  enemy  usirg  the  dam  as  a  meani 
crossing  the  Warwick  to  annoy  us. 

Many  times  towards  tbo  end  of  the  month, 
enemy  attempted  to  drive  in  our  pickets  and  t 
our  rifle-pits  near  Yorktown,  but  always  with 
success.  As  the  siege  prcgressd  it  was  \< 
great  difficulty  that  the  rifle-pits  on  the  ri 
could  be  excavated  and  held,  so  little  cover 
could  be  made  against  the  hot  fire  of  the  enen 
artillery  and  infantry.  Their  guns  continued 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night  of  the  3d  of  Afay. 

Our  batteries  would  have  been  ready  to  oj 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Mny  at  latest, 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  it  was  discovered  t 
the  enemy  had  already  been  compelled  to  eva 
ate  his  position  during  the  night,  leaving  beh 
him  all  his  heavy  guns  uninjureJ.  and  a  h 
amount  of  ammunition  and  supplies 

For  the  details  of  the  labors  of  this  siege.  I 
fer  to  the  accompanying  reports  and  journals 
Brig-Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  chief  engineer,  charg 
with  the  selection  and  laying  out,  and  coi: 
tion  of  the  approaches  and  batteries ;  of  Br 
Gen.  W.  F.  Barry,  chief  of  artillery,  charged  w 
arming  and  supplying  with  ammunition  all  1 
siege  and  field  batteries ;  and  of  Brig.-Gen.  F 
John  Porter,  director  of  the  siege,  to  whom  \i 
assigned  the  guaading  of  the  trenches,  the  asse 
bhng  and  distribution  of  the  working  parties  " 
&c.  ' 

THE  PURSUIT  TO  WILLIAMSBURG 


Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  upon  the  ei 
my's  abandoning  his  lines  at  Yorktown,  I  order 
ail  the  available  cavalry  force,  with  four  batteri 
of  horse  artillery,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Stonemon,  chi 
of  cavalry,  in  immediate  pursuit,  bv  the  Yorktov 
and  Williamsburg  road,  with  orders  to  hara 
the  enemy's  rear,  and  try  to  cut  off  such  of  li 
forces  as  had  taken  the  Lee's  Mill  and  Willian: 
burg  road. 

Gen.  He.intzelman  was  directed  to  send  Hoo 
er's  division  forward  on  the  Yorktown  and  W. 
liamsburg  road  to  support  Gon.  Stoneman ;  at! 
Gen  Smith  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  di\ 
sion  on  the  Lee's  :MiIl  and  AVilliamsburg  road  f< 
the  same  purpose  ;  afterwards  tlie  divisions 
Gens.  Kearney,  Couch  and  Casey  were  put  < 
route,  the  first  on  the  Yorktown  road,  and  tl 
others  on  the  Lee's  Mill  road.  These  roads  uni" 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  FortMagrude 
and  are  connected  by  cross-roads  at  sever 
points  between  Yorktown  and  Williamsburj 
After  these  directions  had  been  given,  Gen.  Si^J 
ner,  (the  officer  second  in  rank  in  tlie  Army  < 
the  I'otomac)  was  ordered  to  iDrocecd  to  the  froi 
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g  take  immediate  charge  of  operations  untu. 

E  arrival.  ,        -^i 

r  en.  Stoneman  moved  forward  promptly  with 

licommand  (consisting  of  four  batteries  of  horse- 

»;llery  under  Lieut.-Col.  Hays,  the  1st  and   6th 

Cl  cavalry,  the  3d  Pennsylvania,  and  8th  11  li- 

n;  and  Barker's  squadron,)  meetmg  with   but 

li  e  opposition  until  he  arrived  in  front  of  the 

e  inv's  works,  about  two  miles  east  of  Willianis- 

b:,^     At  a  point  about  eight  miles  from  York- 

t(  u,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions  he  de- 

t;  le'd  Gen.  Emory  with  Benson's  battery,  the  3d 

}  iiNvlvania  cavalry  (Col.  Averell)  and  Barker's 

p  ;ulion,  to  gain  the  Lee's  j\Iill  road,  and  endea- 

■i-,  with  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Smith,  to  cut  off 

portion  of  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  which  had 

3n  that  route.     Gen.  Emory  had  some  sharp 

•mishes  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  bat- 

7  under  Gen.  Stuart,  and  drove  them  in  the  di- 

tion  of  Lee's  Mill.     Gen.  Smith  having  met 

h  obstructions  in  his  front,  had  transferred  his 

imn  bv  a  cross-road  to  the  Yorktown  and  Wil- 

Qsburg  road,  so    that  Gen.  Emory  finding  no 

e  to  co-operate  with  him  was  unable  to  cut 

the  rear-guard,  and  they  succeeded  in  escap- 

by  a  circuitous  route,  along  the  bank  of  the 

les  River. 

he  position  in  which  Gen.  Stoneman  encoun- 
jd  the  enemy  is  about  four  miles  in  extent,  the 
it  resting  on  College  Creek,  and  the  left  on 
sen's  Creek,  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  front 
hg  covered  by  tributaries  of  those  two  creeks, 
)n  which  there  are  ponds.  The  ground  be- 
3en  the  heads  of  the  tributary  streams  is  a 
^ivated  plain,  across  which  a  line  oi  detached 
rks  had  been  consti-ucted,  consisting  of  Fort 
gruder,  a  large  work  in  the  centre  with  a  bas- 
'^  front,  and  twelve  other  redoubts  and  epaul- 
nts  for  field-guns. 

The  parapet  of  Fort  Magruder  is  about  six 
t  hiuh  and  nine  feet  thick,  the  ditch  nine  feet 
de  and  nine  feet  deep,  filled  with  water.  The 
gth  of  the  interior  crest  is  about  600  yards. 
:edoubts  have  strong  profiles,  but  are  of 
all  dimensions,  having  faces  of  about  forty 
tds.  The  woods  in  front  of  the  position  were 
led,  and  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  workB 
._  dotted  with  numerofts  rifle  pits. 
The  roads  leading  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
ninsula  towards  Williamsburg,  one  along  -the 
irk  River — the  Yorktown  road — and  the  other 
ng  the  James, — the  Lee's  Mill  road— unite  be- 
een  the  heads  of  the  tributary  streams  a  short 
stance  in  front  of  Fort  Magruder,  by  which 
are  commanded,  and  debouch  from  the 
)ods  just  before  uniting.  A  branch  from  the 
mes  River  road  leaves  it  about  one  and  three 
tarier  miles  below  Fort  Magruder,  and  unites 
tth  the  road  from  Allen's  Landing  to  Wilhanis- 

Ig,  which  cvosses  the  tributary  of  College 
Ik  over  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  a  pond,  and 
fees  just  in  rear  of  the  line  -of  works,  being 
)mmanded  by  the  three  redoubts  on  the  right  of 
,.e  line. 

;At  about  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Magru- 
31  a  branch  leaves  the  York  River  road,  and 
i-osses  the  tributary  of  Queen's  Creek  on  a  dam, 
id  passing  over  the  position  and  through  the 


wooas  m  lis  rear,  iinaiiy  euteis  #vvnaamsDurg,_g 
This  road  is  commanded  hy  redoubts  on  the  left/ 
of  the  line  of  works.  _    /^j 

Gen.  Stoneman  debouched  from  the  woods  with 
his  advance  guard — consisting  of  a  part  of  the 
1st  U.  S.  Cavalry  and  one  section  of  Gibson's 
battery,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Cook — and 
tiie  enemy  immediately  opened  on  him  with  seve- 
ral field-pieces  from  Fort  Magruder,  having  the 
correct  range  and  doing  some  execution.  Gib- 
son's battery  was  brought  into  position  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  deep  mud  would  permit,  and  returned 
the  fire,  while  the  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry  was  sent  to 
feel  the  enemy's  left.  This  regiment  passed  one 
redoubt,  which  it  found  unoccupied,  and  appeared 
in  the  rear  of  a  second,  when  a  strong  cavalry 
force,  with  infantry  and  artillery,  came  down  upon 
it;  whereupon  the  regiment  was  withdrawn. 
The  rear  squadron,  under  command  of  Captain 
Saimders,  repelled  a  charge  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry in  tlie  most  gallant  manner.  In  the  mean- 
time the  enemy  was  being  reinforced  by  hifantry, 
and  the  artillery  fire  becoming  very  hot,  Gen. 
Stoneman,  having  no  infantry  to  carry  the  works, 
ordered  the  witlidrawal  of  the  battery.  This 
was  accomplished,  with  the  exception  of  one 
piece  wiaich  could  not  be  extricated  from  the 
mud.  The  enemy  attempted  to  prevent  the 
movement,  but  their  charges  were  met  by  the  Ist 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  under  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Grier,  and  they  were  driven  back,  losing  several 
officers  and  one  stand  of  colors.  Gen.  Stoneman 
then  took  up  a  defensive  position  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  of  the  first,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  i}iG  infantry.  The  advance  of  General  Smith's 
column  reached  Skiff's  Creek  about  ll}4  o'clock, 
and  found  the  bridge  over  the  stream  in  flames, 
and  the  road  impassable.  A  practicable  route  to 
the  Yorktown  road  having  been  discovered,  the 
division,  by  order  of  General  Sumner,  moved  on 
by  that  road,  and  reached  Gen.  Sto]ieman's  posi- 
tion about  5}  o'clock.  General  Sumner  arrivmg 
with  it,  assumed  command. 

Generals  Heintzelman  and  Keyes  also  arrived 
during  the  afternoon  near  the  Half- Way  House. 
The  head  of  General  Hooker's  column  encounter- 
ed Smith's  division,  filing  into  the  road,  and  was 
obliged  to  halt  between  three  and  four  hours, 
until  it  had  passed  Gen.  Hooker  then  followed 
on,  and  at  Checcecahe  Church  turned  off,  by  Gen. 
Heintzelman's  direction,  taking  a  cross-road,  and 
moved  out  on  the  Lee's  :Mill  road^  thus  changing 
places  with  Gen.  Smith.  Marching  v  art  of  the 
night,  he  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Magruder  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

(General  Smith's  division,  having  been  deployed 
General  Sumner  ordered  an  attack  on  the  works, 
in  his  front,  but  the  lines  havuig  been  thrown 
into  confusion  while  moving  through  the  dense 
forest,  and  darkness  commg  on,  the  attempt,  for 
that  night,  was  abandoned.  The  troops  bivou- 
acked in  the  woods,  and  a  heavy  rain  began, 
which  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
making  the  roads,  already  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion, almost  impassable. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WILLIAMSBURG. 
Duruig  the  morning  of  the  5th,  General  Sum- 
ner    reco'.moitered    the   position   in   his    front, 


and  at  11  o'clock,  ordered  Hancock's  brigade,  of 
Smith's  division,  to  take  possession  of  a  work  on 
the  enemy's  left,  which  had  been  found  to  be 
imccciipied.  The  remainder  of  Smith's  division 
occupied  the  woods  in  front,  without  being  actu- 
ally engaged.  The  divisions  of  Couch  and  Casey, 
had  received  orders  during  the  night  to  march  at 
daylight,  but  on  account  of  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  roads,  and  other  impediments,  were  not 
able  to  reach  the  field  imtil  after  1  o'clock,  p.m., 
at  which  time  the  first  brigade  of  Couch's  divi- 
sion arvived,  and  was  posted  in  the  centre,  on 
Hooker's  right.  The  other  two  brigades  came  up 
during  the  afternoon,  followed  by  Casey's  divi- 
sion. In  the  meantime.  General  Hooker  having 
reconnoitered  the  enemy's  position,  began  the 
attack  at  7i  o  clock,  a.m.,  and  for  a  while  silenced 
the  guns  of  Fort  Magruder,  and  cleared  the 
ground  in  his  front.  But  the  enemy  being  con- 
tinually reinforced,  until  their  strength  greatly 
exceeded  his,  made  attack  after  attack,  endeavor- 
ing to  turn  his  left.  For  several  hours  his  divi- 
sion struggled  gallantly  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  Five  guns  of  Webber's 
batter}'  were  lost,  and  between  3  and  4  o'clock, 
his  ammunition  began  to  give  out.  The  loss  had 
been  heavy  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  ti-oops  was 
very  great.  At  this  time  the  division  of  General 
Kearney  came  up,  who,  at  9  a.m.,  had  received 
orders  to  reinforce  Hooker,  and  who  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  greatest  exertion,  in  passing 
Casey's  troops,  and  pushing  on  the  front  through 
the  deep  mud.  General  Kearney  at  once  gal- 
lailtly  attacked,  and  thereby  prevented  the  loss 
of  another  battery,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  at 
every  point,  enabling  Gen.  Hooker  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  position,  and  withdraw  his 
wearied  troops. 

Peck's  brigade,  of  Couch's  division,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  was  immediately  on  its  arrival, 
ordered  by  Gen.  Sumner  to  deploy  on  Hooker's 
right.  Tliis  was  promptly  done,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  at  that  point  were  repulsed.  Gen. 
Peck,  held  his  position  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  the  other  two  brigade's 
of  Couch's  division,  and  they  were  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  ground  when  night  closed  the 
contest. 

The  vigorous  action  of  these  troops  relieved 
Gen-  Hooker  considerably.  Gen.  Emory,  had 
been  leit  with  his  command,  on  the  night  of  the 
4th,  to  guard  the  branch  of  the  Lee's'Jlill  road, 
which  leads  to  Allen's  Farm,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  it  was  ascertained  that  by  this  route 
'he  enemy's  right  could  be  turned.  A  request 
for  intanti-y  for  this  purpose,  was  made  to  Gen. 
Heintzehuan,  who,  late  in  the  afternoon,  sent 
four  regiments  and  two  batteries  of  Kearney's 
division,  the  first  disposable  troops  he  had.  and 
directed  Gen.  Emory  to  make  the  attack.  A\'ith 
these  reintorements,  his  force  amounted  to  about 
3,000  men,  and  3  batteries.  Gen.  Emory,  oh  ac- 
count of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  ground,  nnd 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  did  not  succeed  in  tliis 
movement.  It  involved  some  risks,  but  if  suc- 
cessful, might  have  produced  important  results. 
At  11  a.m.,  as  before  mentioned.  Gen.  Smith  re- 
ceived orders  from  General  Sumner,  to  send  one 
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brigade  across  a  dam  on  our  right,  to  occup^ 
redoubt  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line;  Hi 
cock's  brigade  was  selected  for  this  purpot 
He  crossed  the  dam,  took  possession  of  the  fii 
redoubt,  and  afterwards  finding  the  second  o 
vacated,  he  occupied  that  also,  and  sent  for  rei 
forcements  to  enable  him  to  advance  further,  ai 
take  the  next  redoubt,  which  commanded  t] 
pl^in  between  his  position  and  Fort  Magrud( 
and  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  hi  revert 
and  cut  the  communication  of  the  troops 
gaged  with  Generals  Hooker  and  Kearney.  Tl 
enemy  soon  began  to  show  himself  in  streng 
before  him,  and,  as  his  rear  and  right  flank  we 
somewhat  exposed,  he  repeated  his  request  f 
reinforcements.  Gen.  Smith  was  twice  order( 
to  join  him  with  the  rest  of  his  division,  b 
each  time  the  order  was  countermanded  at  tl 
moment  of  execution  ;  Gen.  Sumner  not  beir 
willing  to  weaken  the  centre.  At  length, 
reply  to  Gen.  Hancock's  repeated  messages  f 
more  troops.  Gen.  Sumner  sent  him  an  order 
fail  back  to  his  first  position  ;  the  execution 
which.  Gen.  Hancock  deferred  as  long  as  posi 
ble,  being  unwilling  to  give  up  the  advanta^ 
alread}'  gained,  and  fearing  to  expose  his  coi 
mand  by  such  a  movement. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events  I  had  r 
mained  at  Yorktown,  to  complete  the  prepar 
tions  for  the  departure  of  Gen.  Franklin's  ai 
other  troops  to  West  Point  by  water,  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  nav 
commander,  for  his  co-operation. 

By  pushing  Gen.  Franklin,  well  supported,  I 
water  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamimkey  oppi 
site  West  Point,  it  was  hoped  to  force  the  enem 
to  abandon  whatever  works  he  might  have  c 
the  Peninsula  below  that  point,  or  be  cut  off. 
was  of  paramount  importance  that  the  arrang 
ments  to  this  end  should  be  promptly  made. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  I  had  sei 
two  of  my  aids  (Lieut.-Gol.  Sweitzer  and  Ma 
Hammerstein)  to  observe  the  operations  in  fron 
with  instructions  to  report  to  me  everything  t 
importance  that  might  occur.  I  received  no  ii 
formation  from  them  leading  me  to  suppose  th{ 
there  was  anything  occurring  of  more  impor 
ance  than  a  simple  aft'air  of  a  rear  guard,  unt 
about  1  o'clock,  p.m.,  when  a  dispatch  arrive 
from  one  of  them  that  everything  was  not  pr< 
gressing  favorably  ;  this  was  confirmed  a  fe^ 
minutes  later  by  the  reports  of  Governor  Spragu 
and  Major  Plammerstein,  who  came  directly  froi 
the  scene  of  action. 

Comy)letiiig  the  necessary  arrangements,  I  r< 
turned  to  my  camp  without  delay,  rode  rapidly  t 
the  front,  a  distance  of  some  fourteen  milef 
through  roads  much  obstructed  by  troops  ant! 
wagons,  and  readied  the  field  between  4  and  f^ 
p.m.,  in  time  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  th 
ground.  I  soon  learned  that  there  was  no  direc^ 
communication  between  our  centre  and  the  lei 
under  Gen.  Heintzelman.  The  centre  was  chieflj 
in  the  nearer  edge  of  the  woods  situated  betweei 
us  and  the  enemy.  As  heavy  firing  was  heard  ii 
the  direction  of  "^Gen.  Hancock's  command,  I  m 
mediately  ordered  Gen.  Smith  to  proceed  wit] 
his  two  remaining  brigades  to  support  that  par 
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the  line.  Gen.  Naglee,  with  his  brigade  re- 
ved  similar  orders.  I  then  directed  our  cen- 
to advance  to  the  further  edge  of  the  woods, 
utioued  above,  which  was  done;  and  attemi)t- 
to  open  direct  communication  with  Gen. 
intzelman,  b>it  was  prevented  by  the  marsliy 
te  of  the  ground  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
einpt  was  made.  Before  Generals  Smith  and 
glee  could  reach  the  field  of  Gen.  Hancock's 
eraUons,  although  they  moved  with  great  ra- 
lity,  he  had  been  confronted  by  a  superior 
ce. '  Feigning  to  retreat  slowly,  he  awaited 
^.ir  onset,  and  then  turned  upon  them  :  after 
ne  terrific  volleys  of  musketry  he  charged 
-in  with  the  bayonet,  routing  and  dispersing 
jir  whole  force  ;  killing,  wounding  and  cap- 
ping from  500  to  600  men,  he,  himself  losing 
Iv  thirty-one  men. 

this  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  engagements 
the  war,  and  Gen.  Hancock  merits  the  highest 
aise  for  the  soldierly  qualities  displayed,  and 
5  perfect  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance 
his  position. 

Night  put  an  end  to  all  the  operations  here, 
d  all  the  troops  who  had  been  engaged  in  this 
htest  slept  on  the  muddy  field  without  shelter, 
d  manj''  without  food. 

Notwithstanding  the  report  I  received  from 
m.  Heintzelman  during  the  night,  that  Gen. 
joker's  division  had  suffered  so  much  that  it 
aid  not  be  relied  upon  next  day,  and  that 
krney's  could  not  do  more  than  hold  its  own, 
thont  reinforcements— being  satisfied  that  the 
Suit  of  Hancock's  engagement  was  to  give  us 
issession  of  the  decisive  point  of  the   battle- 

ild during   the   night   I   countermanded   the 

[der  for  the  advance  of  the  divisions  of  Sedg- 
ick  and  Richardson,  and  directed  them  to 
turn  to  Yorktown,  to  proceed  to  West  Point 
>  water. 

I  Our  loss  during  the  day,  the  greater  part  ot 

^dch  was  sustained  by  Hooker's  division,  was 

follows  :  killed,  456  ;  wounded,  1,400  ;  missing, 

Total,  2,228. 
On  the  next  morning  we  found  the  enemy  s 
psition  abandoned,  and  occupied  fort  Magruder 
id  the  town  of  Williamsburg,  which  was  filled 
iith  the  enemy's  wounded,  to  whose  assistance 
ghteen  of  their  surgeons  were  sent  by  Gen.  J. 
f  Johnston,  the  officer  in  command.  Several 
inis  and  caissons  which  the  enemy  could  not 
rry  off  on  account  of  the  mud  were  secured. 
Col.  Averill  was  sent  forward  at  once  with  a 
:rong  cavalry  force,  to  endeavor  to  overtake  the 
lemy's  rear  guard.  He  found  several  guns 
bandoned  and  picked  up  a  large  number  of 
kragglers.  but  the  conditions  of  the  road  and  tlie 
tate  of  his  supplies  forced  him  to  return  after 
'  v-ancing  a  few  miles. 
It  's  mv  opinion  that  the  enemy  opposed  us 
[ere  with  only  a  portion  of  his  army.  Wlien 
cavalrv  first  appeared,  there  was  nothing  but 
Tie  euemv's  rear  guard  in  Williamsburg :  al- 
hough  troops  were  brought  back  during  the 
light  and  the  next  day,  to  hold  the  works  as 
ong  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the 
rams,  etc.,  already  well  on  their  way  to  Rich- 
uoad,  to  make  their  escape. 
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Our  troops  were  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
laborious  march  through  the  nini  from  their 
positions  in  front  of  Yorktown,  and  by  the  pro- 
tracted  battle  through  widch  they  had  just 
passed ;  many  of  them  were  out  of  rations  and 
ammunition,  and  one  division,  in  its  anxiety  to 
make  a  prompt  movement,  had  marched  with 
empty  haversacks.  The  supply  trains  had  beeu 
forced  out  of  the  roads  on  the  4th  and  5th,  to 
allow  the  troops  and  artillery  to  pass  to  the  ^ 
front,  and  the  roads  were  now  in  such  a 
state,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pass  even 
empty  wagons  over  them.  Gen.  Hooker's  divi- 
sion had  suffered  so  bad  that  it  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  follow  the  enemy  even  if  the  roads  had 
been  good  ;  under  these  circumstances,  an  imme- 
diate pursuit  was  impossible. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  care  for  and  re- 
move the  wounded,  and  to  bring  up  provisions, 
ammunition  and  forage.  The  condition  of  the 
roads,  as  has  been  said,  rendered  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  accoraphsh  this  by  land  from  Yorktown ; 
a  temporary  depot  was  therefore  promptly  es- 
tablished on  Queen's  Creek,  and  supplies  drawn, 
and  the  wounded  shipped  from  that  point. 
f  ADVANCE  TO  THE  CHICK AHOMINY. 
The  Divisions  of  Franklin,  Sedgwick,  Porter, 
and  Richardson  were  sent  from  Yorktown  by 
water  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  m  the 
vicmity  of  West  Point.  The  remaining  divisions, 
the  train,  and  the  reserve  artillery  moved  subse- 
quentlv  by  land. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Gen.  Franklin 
had  completed  the  disembarkation  of  his  divi- 
sion, and  had  placed  it  in  a  good  position  to 
cover  the  landing  place,  both  his  flanks  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  front  being  protected  by 
water.  ,  . 

Dana's  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division  arrived 
during  the  morning. 

At  about  9,  a.m.,  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
appeared,  consisting  of  Whiting's  division  and 
other  troops,  and  between  10  and  11,  they  at- 
tacked the  part  of  the  line  lield  by  Newton's 
brigade. 

The  action  continued  until  3  p.m.,  when  the 
enemy  retired,  all  his  attacks  having  been  re- 
pulsed. This  aflair,  the  most  important  in  which 
the  division  had  been  engaged,  was  highly  credi- 
table to  Gen.  Franklin  and  his  command.  For 
the  details  I  refer  to  this  report,  which  is  here- 
with submitted.  Our  loss  was  40  killed,  104 
wounded,  and  41  missing.  Total  194,  which  in- 
cludes a  large  proportion  of  officers. 

Cavalry  reconnoissances  were  sent  out  from 
Williamsburg  on  the  6th  and  7th,  and  on  the  8th 
Gen.  Stoneman  moved,  with  an  advance  guard  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  to  open  communif 
cation  with  Gen.  Eranklin.  « 

As  soon  as  our  supplies  had  been  received,  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads  had  become  a  little  bet- 
ter, though  still  very  bad,  the  advance  of  the  re- 
maining troops  was  begun.  Smith's  division  mov- 
ing on  the  Stii. 

On  the  10th,  headquarters  were  at  Ropers 
Church.  19  miles  from  Williamsburg.     All  the  di 


visions  which  had  moved  by  land  (except  Hook 
er's)   being   in   the  vicinity  of  that  place.    We 


were  no  in  direct  communication  with  the  portion 
■  of  the  army  which  had  gone  by  water,  and  we 
began  to  draw  snppHes  from  Eltham.  On  ac- 
count of  the  small  number  and  narrowness  of  tbe 
roads  in  tliis  neighborhood,  movements  were  dif- 
ficult and  slow. 

On  the  I8th,  headquarters,  and  the  divisions  of 
Franklin,  Porter,  Sykes  and  Smith,  reached  Cum- 
'    berland,  which  was   made   a   temporary  depot. 
Couch  and  Casey  were  then  near  New  Kent  Court 
.  House,  Hooker  and  Kearney  near  Roiier's  Church, 
and  Ricliardson  and  Sedgw'ick  near  Eltham. 
On  the  14th  and  loth  much  rain  fell. 
On  the  15th  and  16th  the  divisions  of  Franklin, 
Smith  and  Porter  were  with  great  difficulty  mov- 
ed to  White  House,  five  miles  in  advance.     So 
bad  was  the  road  that  the  train  of  one  of  these 
divisions  reqnired  thirty-six  hours  to  pass  over 
tliis  short  distance. 

Gen.  Stoneman  had  occupied  this  place  some 
days  before,  after  several  successful  skirmishes, 
in  which  our  cavalry  proved  superior  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  The  reports  of  these  affairs  are  ap- 
pended. ^ 
About  this  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, two  additional  corps  were  organized,  viz. : 
the  5th  Provisional  Corps,  consisting  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Porter  and  Sykes,  and  the  Reserve  Artil- 
lery, under  the  command  of  F.  J.  Porter  ;  and  the 
6th  Provisional  Corps,  consisting  of  the  divisions 
of  Franklin  and  Smith,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  W.  B.  Franklin. 

Headquarters  reached  White  House  on  the 
16th,  and  a  permanent  depot  was  at  once  organ- 
ized there. 

On  the  19th,  headquarters,  and  the   corps   of 
Porter  and  Franklin,  moved  to  Tunstall's  Station, 
five  miles  from  White  House, 
j^  On  the  20rh  more  rain  fell. 

On  the  21st  the  position  of  the  troops  was  as 
roUows  : — 

Stoneman 's  Advance  Guard,  one  mile  from  New 
Bridge. 

Franklin's  Corps,  three  miles  from  New  Brida-e 
with  .  ^  ' 

Porter's  Corps,  at  supporting  distance  in  its 
rear. 

Sumner's  Corps,  on  the  railroad,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Chickahominy,  connecting  the 
right  with  the  left. 

Keyes's  Corps,  on  New  Kent  Road,  near  Bot- 
tom s  Bridge,  Avith 

_    Heintzelman's  Corps,  at  supporting  distance  in 
its  roar. 

The  ford  at  Bottom's  Bridge  was  in  our  pos- 
session, and  the  re-building  of  the  bridge  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  was  com- 
menced. 

On  the  22d  headquarters  moved  to  Coal  Har- 
bor. 

On  the  26th  the  railroad  was  in  operation  as 
far  as  me  Chickahominy,  and  the  railroad  bridge 
*^ro88  that  stream  nearlv  completed. 
SECOND'  PERIOD. 

PART    II. 

OPERATIONS  BEFORE  RICHMOND. 
When,  on  the  20th  of  May,  our  advanced  lic^ht 
troops  reached  the  banks  of  the  Chickahommj 
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River,  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  they  found  thai 
as  well  as  the  railroad  bridge,  about  a  mile  a 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

The  Chickahominy  in  this  vicinity  is  aboiii 
ty  feet  wide,  fringed  with  a  dense   grow: 
heavy  forest  trees,  and  bordered  by  low  nj; 
bottom-lands,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  .  ,. 
m  width. 

Our  operations  embraced  that  part  of  the  r  * 
between  Bottom's  and  Meadow  Bridijes,  wl  J 
covered  the  principal  approaches  to  'Richm  3 
irom  the  east. 

^Vithin  these  limits  the  firm  ground,  lying  ah  a 
high-water  mark,  seldom  approaches  near  « 
river  on  either  bank,  and  no  locality  was  foi 
withm  this  section,  where  the  high  ground  ca 
near  the  stream  on  both  sides.  It  was  subject 
frequent,  sudden  and  great  variations  in  the  ^ 
ume  of  water,  and  a  rise  of  a  few  feet  overflow 
the  bottom-lands  on  both  sides. 

At  low  wate.  it  could  be  forded  at  almost  £ 
point,  but  during  high  water  it  rose  above  a  fo 
ing  stage,  and  could  then  be  crossed  only  at  1 
few  points  where  bridges  had  been  construct 
These  bridges  had  all  been  destroyed  by  the  ei 
my  on  our  approach,  and  it  was  necessary  i 
only  to  reconstruct  these,  but  to  build  seve 
others. 

The  west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  N( 
and  Mechanicsville  bridges,  was  bordered  bv  e 
vated  bluffs,  which  aft"orded  the  enemy  comniui 
mg  positions  to  fortify,  establish  his  batteri< 
enfilading  the  approaches  upon  the  ivvo  princij 
roads  to  Richmond,  in  one  night,  and  resist  ti 
reconstruction  of  the  important  bridges.  TL 
obliged  us  to  select  other  less  exposed  points  f. 
our  crossings. 

As  the  enemy  was  not  in  great  force  opposi 
Bottom's  Bridge,  on  the  arrival  of  our  left  at  th: 
point,  and  as  it  was  important  to  secure  a  lod' 
ment  upon  the  r.ght  bank  before  he  should  ha% 
time  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  contest  tli 
passage,  I  forthwith  ordered  Casey's  division  t 
ford  the  river  and  occupy  the  opposite  heightt 
This  was  promptly  done  on  -the  20th,  and  recoi 
noissances  were  at  once  pushed  out  in  advance. 
These  troops  were  directed  to  throw  up  dc 
fenses  in  an  advantageous  position  to  secure  ou 
left  flavk.  Gen.  Heintzelman's  corps  was  throw) 
forward  in  support,  and  Bottom's  Bridge  immcdi 
ately  rebuilt. 

In  the  meantime  our  centre  and  right  were  ad 
vanced  to  the  river  above,  and  on  the  24th  w( 
carried  the  village  of  Mechanicsville,  driving  the 
enemy  out  with  our  artillery,  and  forcing  then: 
across  the  bridge  which  they  destroyed.  Gen. 
Naglee  on  the  same  day  dislodged  a  force  of  the 
enemy  from  the  vicinity  of  the  "Seven  Pines." 
on  the  Bottom's  Bridge  road,  and  our  advance 
on  the  left  secured  a  strong  position  near  thati 
place. 

*A\\  the  information  obtained  from  deserters, 
negroes  and  spies,  indicated  that  the  enemy  occu- 
pied in  force  all  the  approaches  to  Richmond 
from  the  east,  and  that  he  intended  to  dispute 
every  step  of  our  advance  beyond  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  the  passage  of  the  stream  opposite 
our  right.     That  their  army  was  superior  to  oura 
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linumbers  did  not  admit  of  a  douT^t.  Strong  de- 
ses  had  been  constructed  around  Richmoiul. 
mpressed  by  these  facts  with  the  necessity  ol 
engthening  the  army  for  the  struggle,  I  did 
t  fail  to  urge  repeatedly  upon  my  superiors  the 
portance  of  reinforcing  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
ewith  every  disposable  man,  in  order  to  ni- 
e  {he  success  of  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  cap- 

[inthe  10th  of  May  I  telegraphed  as  follows:— 
Damp  at  Ewell's  Farm,  three  miles  beyond 

■^  Williamsburg,  .May  1(3,  1862,  5  A.  M. 

\n.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretury  of  War : 
Prom  the  information  reaching  me  from  every 
u-ce.  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  enenv  will 
et  us  with  all  his  force,  on  or  near  the  I  licka- 
miny.  They  can  concentrate  many  m(  )  men 
in  I  have,  and  are  collecting  troops  fi  m  all 
&rters,  especially  well-disciplined  troop,  from 
S  .nth.  Casualties,  sickness,  garri«0Li  and 
ards,  have  much  reduced  my  numbers,  and  will 
(itinue  to  do  so.  I  shall  fight  the  rebel  army 
th  whatever  force  I  may  have  ;  but  duty  re- 
ires  me  to  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
force  me  without  delay  with  all  the  dispos- 
troops   in   Eastern  Virginia,   and    that   we 

Incentrate  all  our  forces,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
ht  the  great  battle  now  impending,  and  to  make 
decisive. 

It  is  possible  that  the  enemy  may  abandon 
chmond  without  a  serious  struggle  ;  but  I  do 
t  believe  he  wi'l— and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
unt  on  anything  but  a  stubborn  and  desperate 
ifense,  a  life  and  death  contest.  I  see  no  other 
ipe  for  him  than  to  fight  this  battle,  and  we 
list  win  it.  I  shall  fight  them  whatever  their 
rce  may  be  ;  but  I  ask  for  every  man  that  the 
ipartment  can  send  me.  No  troops  should  now 
left  unemployed.  Those  who  entertain  the 
inion  that  the"  rebels  will  abandon  Richmond 
ithout  a  struggle,  are  in' my  judgment  badly  ad- 
sed,  and  do"  not  comprehend  their  situation, 
hicli  is  one  requiring  desperate  measures. 
1  beg  that  the  President  and  Secretary  will  ma- 
jelv'xveigh  what  [  say,  and  leave  nothing  un- 
Mie'to  comply  with  my  request.  If  I  am  not  re- 
Iforced,  it  is  probable  that  I  will  be  obliged  to 
^•ht  nearly  double  my  numbers,  strongly  intrench- 
"  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  at  all  possible  tor 
ie 
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to  bring  more    than   (70,000)   seventy  tnou- 
Mid  men  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Com'g. 
On  the  14th  of  May  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
ram  to  the  President ; 

Camp  at  Cumberland,  May  14,  18G2. 
His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
lie  U.S.: 

I  have  more  than  twice  telegraphed  to  the 
iecretary  of  War,  stating,  that  in  my  opinion 
he  enemy  were  concentrating  all  tWw  available 
Orce  to  fight  this  array  in  front  of  Richmond. 
Iftd  that  such  ought  to  be  their  policy.  I  have 
eceived  no  reply  whatever  to  any  of  these  tele- 
jraphs. 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat  their  substance  to  your 
Excellency,  and  to  ask  that  kind  consideration 
vhich  yoii  have  ever  accorded  to  my  representa- 
ions  and  views.     All  my  information  trom  every 


source  accessible  to  me,  establishes  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  rebels  to  defend  Rijlnnond  against 
this  army  by  ottering  us  battle  with  all  the  troops 
they  can  collect  from  east,  west,  and  south,  and 
my  own  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  of  all  my 
commanders  whom  I  have  been  able  to  consult. 

Casualties,  sickness,  garrisons,  and  guards  have 
much  weakened  my  force,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  1  cannot  bring  into  actual  battb  against 
the  enemy  more  than  eighty  thousand  men  at  the 
utmost,  and  with  them  I  must  attack  in  position, 
probably  intrenched,  a  wmch  larger  force— per- 
haps double  my  numbers.  It  is  possible  that 
Richmond  may  be  abandoned  without  a  serious 
struggle,  but  the  enemy  are  actually  in  great 
strength  between  here  and  there,  and  it  would  b«  < 
unwise,  and  even  instine  for  me  to  calculate  upon 
auythingbuta  stubborn  and  desperate  resistance, 
if  they  should  abandon  Richmond,  it  may  well  be 
that  it  is  «onp  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
stand  at  some  place  in  Virginia  south  or  west  of 
there,  and  and  we  shoidd  be  in  condition  to  press 
them  without  delay.  The  confederate  leaders 
must  employ  their  utmost  efforts  against  this 
army  in  Virginia,  and  they  will  be  supported  by 
the  whole  body  of  their  military  oflicers.  among 
whom  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  Union  feeling, 
as  there  is  alse  very  little  among  the  higher  class 
of  citizens  in  the  seceding  States. 

I  have  found  no  fighting  men  in  this  Peninsula 
—all  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  foe. 

Even  if  more  troops  than  I  now  have  should 
prove  unnecessary  lor  purposes  of  military  occu- 
pation, our  greatest  display  ot  imposing  force  in 
the  capital  of  the  rebel  government  will  have  the 
best  moral  effect.  I  most  respectfully  and  earn- 
estly urge  upon  your  Excellency  that  the  oppor- 
tunity has  come  for  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
enemies  of  the  Constitution,  a-jd  I  beg  that  you 
will  cause  this  army  to  be  reinforced  without  de- 
lay by  all  the  disposable  troops  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  ask  for  every  man  that  the  government 
can  send  me.  Any  commander  of  the  reinforce- 
ments, whom  your  Excellency  may  designate, - 
will  be  acceptable  to  me,  whatever  expression 
I  may  have  heretofore  addressed  to  you  on  that 
subject. 

I'will  fight  the  enemy,  whatever  their  force 
may  be,  and  whatever  force  I  may  have,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  shall  beat  them,  but  our 
triumph  should  be  made  decisive  and  complete. 
The  soldiers  of  this  army  love  their  government, 
and  will  fight  well  in  its  support :  you  may  rely 
upon  them.  They  have  confidence  in  me  as  their 
general,  and  in  you  as  their  President.  Strong 
reinforcements  will  at  least  save  the  lives  of 
many  of  them.  The  greater  our  force,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  our  combinations,  and  the  less 
our  loss. 

For  obvious  reasons.  I  beg  you  to  give  imme- 
diate consideration  to  this  communication,  and  to 
inform  me  fully  at  the  earliest  moment  of  your 
final  determinati(m.  ,r  •  ^ 

Geo.  B.  M-Clejxan,  Maj.-Gen.  Com. 
To  which,  on  the  18th  of  May,  I  received  this 

^^^Hd.-Qu'rs,  Depart  Potomac,  May  18th,  18G2. 
To  Maj.-Gen.  Gee.  B.  McClellau, 


Conidg  Army  of  Potomac  before  Richmond. 
General,— Your  dispatch  to  the  President,  ask- 
ing reinforcements,  has  been  received  and  care- 
fully considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  tincover  the 
capitiil  entirely,  and  it  is  believed  that  even  if 
this  were  prudent  it  would  require  more  time  to 
ciiect  a  junction  between  your  army  a-nd  that  of 
the  Rapi)aiiannock,  by  way  of  the  Potomac  an(i 
York  River,  than  by  a  land  march.  In  order 
therefore  to  increase,  the  strength  of  the  attack 
upon  Riehmond  at  the  earliest  moment.  Gen. 
McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that 
tcity  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered,  keep- 
ing himself  always  in  position  to  save  the  capital 
from  all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put 
his  left  wing  in  conununication  with  your  right 
wiuiT.  and  you  are  instructed  to  co-operate  so  as 
t'^"  es  iblish  tliis  coimnunication  as  soon  as  pos- 
Ciblft  >y  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north 
d  d.    .imond. 

..  ..s  L)elieved  that  tliis  communication  can  be 
satfly  established  either  north  or  south  of  the 
Pamunkey  River. 

In  any  event  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  forces  from  leaving  Richmond,  and  fall- 
ing in  overwhelming  force  upon  Gen,  McDowell. 
He  will  move  with  between  thirty-nve  and  forty 
thousind  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Gen.  McDowell 
is  with  this.  The  specific  task  assigned  to  his 
command,  has  been  to  provide  against  any  dan- 
ger tu  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earnest  call  for  reinforcements,  he  is 
sent  forward  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of 
Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this,  not 
to  uncover  the  city  of  Washington,  and  you  will 
give  no  order,  either  before  or  after  your  junc- 
t  on,  which  can  put  him  out  -of  position  to  cover 
this  city.  You  and  he  will  connnunicate  with 
each  other  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  as  fre- 
quently as  may  be  necessary  for  sufficient  co-ope- 
ratio;i.  When  Gen.  :M'Dowell  is  in  position  on 
your  right,  his  supplies  must  be  drawn  from 
Wjst  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff-offi- 
cers to  be  prepared  to  sujiply  him  by  that  route. 
The  President  dessires  that  Gen.  McDowell  re- 
tain the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  of  the  forces  with  which  be 
moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President, 

Edwin  .M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
From  Washington,  May  18,  2  p.m. 
It  will  be  observed,  this  order  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  use  the  James  River  as  a  line 
of  operations,  and  forced  me  to  establish  our 
depots  on  the  Pamuukey,  and  to  approach  Rich- 
mond from  the  north. 

I  had  advised,  and  preferred,  that  reinforce- 
ments should  be  sent  by  water,  for  the  reason^ 
that  their  arrival  would  be  more  safe  and  certain 
and  that  I  would  be  left  free  to  rest  the  army  ok 
James  River,  whenever   the   navigation   o! 


ne 


took  advantage,  and  frustrated  the  plan  of  I, 
campaign.  Had  Gen.  McDowell  joined  me  li 
water.  I  could  have  approached  Richmond (j 
the  James,  and  thus  avoided  .the  delays  jj 
losses  incurred  in  bridging  the  ChiclvaliomU 
and  Avould  have  had  the  armv  massed  in  (j 
body  instead   of  being   necessarily  divided  1^ 


is  a  copy  of  the  uistructiongj 


that  stream. 

The  foUowiu! 
Gen.  McDowell 

War  Dep't.  Wash'n.,  D.C.,  May  17,  1882' 
To  Gen.  McDowell, 
Com'g.  Dep't.  of  Rappahannock,— 
General  : — Upon  being  joined  bv  Gctk 
Shield's  division,  you  will  move  .upon'Richrac 
by  the  general  route  of  the  Richmond  and  Fr 
ericksburg  R7\='.-oad,  co-operating  with  the  for 
under  Gen.  McClellan,  now  threatening  Ri 
mond  from  the  line  of  the  Pamunkey  and'  Y( 
Rivers. 

While  seeking  to  establish,  as  soon  as  possil 
a  communication  between  your  left  wing,  a 
the  right  wing  of  Gen.  :McCiellan,  yor  will  h( 
yourself  always  in  such  a  position,  as  to  co> 
the  capital  of  the  nation  against  a  sudden  da' 
of  the  rebel  forces. 

Gen.  McClellan  will  be  furnished  with  a  co 
of  these  instructions,  and  will  be  directed  to  Ik 
iiimself  in  readiness,  to  establish  commuuicati 
with*  your  left  wing,  and  to  prevent  the  ni: 
oody  of  the  enemy's  army  from  leaving  Ri( 
mond,  and  throwing  itself  upon  your  colun 
before  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  is  etfectt 
A  copy  of  his  instructions  in  regard  to  1 
employment  of  your  force  is  annexed. 
By  order  of  the  President, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War 
Having  some  doubts  from  the  wording  of  tl 
foregoing  orders,  as  to  the  extent  of  my  authori 
over  the  troops  of  Gen.  McDowell,  and  as  to  tl 
time  when  I  might  anticipate  his  arrival,  on  tl 
21st  of  May  I  sent  this  dt-spjitch  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Camp 
near  TunstalFs  Station,  Va.  May  21, 18G2,  11  p.: 
[lis  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States, — 
Your   dispatch    of   yesterday   respecting   otj 
situation  and   the  batteries  at  Fort  Darling,  W£ 
received  while  I  was  absent  with  advance,  whei! 
1  have  been  all  tliis  day.     I  have  connnunicate, 
personally  with  Capt.  Goldsborough,  and  by  le! 
ter  with  Capt.  Smith.     The  vessels  can  do  n( 
thing  without  co-operation  on  land,  which  I  wi, 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  afford,  for  several  days^ 
jircumstances  must  determine  the  propriety  of 
and  attack. 

*  It  rained  again  last  night,  and  raMi  on  this  sol' 
^oon  makes  the  roads  incredibly  bad  for  arnr' 
ransportation.  I  personally  crossed  the  Chicko' 
lominy  to-?lay,  at  Bottom's  Bridge  Ford,  an< 
vent  a  mile  beyond,  the  enemy  being  about  .lal 
a  mile  in  front.  I  have  three  regiments  on  tin 
)tlier  bank,  guarding  the  re'building  of  tin 
•ridge.  Keyes's  corps  is  on  the  New  Kent  Road 
near  Bottom's  Bridge.  Heintzelman  is  on  th< 
same  road,  within  supporting  distance.     Sumnei 

-   -    --v.,   .     Is   on    the   railroad,  connecting  right  with  left 

incurred  great  risk,  of  which  the  enemy  tinaily  J  Stonemau,  with  advanced  guard,  is  within  out 


the 

that  stream  should  he  opened.  The  laud  move- 
ment obliged  me  to  expos-^  my  right  in  order  h> 
secure  the  junction,  and  a'-  the  order  for  Gen. 
McDowell's  march  was    soon   countermanded.   I 


|0  of   New  Hridge.     Fnuilclln,  with  two  divi- 

118.  is  al.uut  two  iiiiica  tin's  m\o  of  Stonemaii. 
ic'r's  division,  with  the  reserves  of  infaiitrv 
artillery,  is  within  sui)i»orting  distance, 
.fqiiarrers  will  probably  be  at  Coal  Head  to- 
row,  one  tilde  this  side'ot  Franklin.  All  the 
l^.p  over  tJie  Chickahoininy  are  destroyed, 
s  enemy  are  in  force  on  every  road  leading;  to 
lniiond,  within  a  mile  or  two  west  of  the 
ifim.  Their  main  body  is  on  the  road  from 
Bridge,  encamped  along  it  for  fonr  or  five 
'}8,  spreading  over  tlie  open  gromid  on  both 
8.  Johnston's  head-quarterp  are  about  two 
}8  beyond  the  bridge. 

iccounts  report  their  numbers  as  greatly 
seding  our  own.  The  position  of  the  rebel 
es,  the  declaration  of  the  rebel  authorities, 
resolutions  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  the 
on  of  the  city  government,  the  conduct  of  the 
sens,  and  all  other  sources  of  information  ac- 
fiblo  to  me,  give  positive  assurance  that  our 
roach  to  Richmond  involves  a  desperate 
le  between  the  opposing  armies, 
'll  our  divisions  are  moving  towards  the  foe. 
all  advance  steadily  and  carefully,  and  attack 
n  according  to  my  best  judgment,  and  in  such 
iier  as  to  employ  my  greatest  force, 
i-egret  the  state  ot  things  as  to  Gen.  McDow- 
coiiunand.  0ns  division  added  to  this  army 
that  effort  would  do  more  to  protect  Wash- 
311  than  his  whole  force  can  possibly  do  any- 
re  else  in  the  field.  Tlie  rebels  are  concen- 
iig  from  all  points  for  the  two  battles  at 
mond  and  Corinth.  I  would  still  most  res- 
fully  suggest  the  policy  of  your  concentrat- 
liere  by  movements  on  water,  I  have  heard 
ing  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  contem- 
sd  junction  of  McDowell's  torce  with  mine. 
jve  no  idea  when  he  can  start,  what  are  his 
Jis  of  transportation,  or  when  he  may  be  ex- 
ed  to  reach  this  vichiity.  I  fear  there  is 
!  hope  that  he  can  join  me  overland,  in  time 
the  coming  battle*;  delays,  on  my  part,  will 
.angerous.  1  fear  sickness  and  demoraliza- 
This  region  is  unhealtliy  for  northern  men, 
unless  kept  moving  I  tear  that  our  soldiers 
become  discouraged.  _  At  present  our  uum- 
are  weakening  from  disease,  but  our  men 
lin  in  good  heart. 

•egret,  also,  the  configuration  of  the  Depart- 
t  ot  the  Rappahannock.     It  includes  a  por- 
even  of  the  city  of  Richmond.     I  think  that 
pwn  department  should  embrace  the  entire 
,  of  military  operations  designed  lor  the  cap- 
and  occupation  of  that  city, 
gain  I  agree  with  your  Excellency,  that  one 
i  general  is  better  than  two  bad  ones. 
am  not  sure  that  I  fully  comprehend  your 
rs  of  the  17th  inst,  addressed  to  myself  and 
.  McDowell.     If  a  junction  is  effected  before 
Occupy  Richmond,  it  must  necessarily  be  east 
le  radroad  to  Fredericksburg,  and  within  my 
artment.     This  fact,  my  superior  rank,  and 
-express  language  of  the  62d  article  of  war, 
I  place  his  command  under  ray  orders,  unless 
f  otherwise  specially  directed  by  your  Excel- 
By,  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  my 
JCraand,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any 
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portion  of  p lis  forces,  or  give  any  orders  which 
can  put  him  out  of  position  to  c^'er  Washing 
ton.  If  I  err  hi  my  construction  I  desire  to  b© 
at  once  set  right.  Frankness  compels  me  to  say 
— anxious  as  I  am  for  an  increase  of  force — that 
the  march  of  ifcDowell's  force  upon  Richmond, 
by  the  shortest  route,  will,  in  my  o])inion.  uncover 
VVashington,  as  to  any  interposition  by  it,  as  com- 
pletely as  its  movement  by  water.  The  enemy 
cannot  '  advance  by  Fredericksburg  on  Wash- 
ington. 

Should  they  attempt  a  movement,  which  to  me 
seems  utterly  improbable,  their  route  would  be 
,by  Gordonsvdle  and  Manassas.  I  desire  that 
the  extent  of  my  authority  over  McDowell  may 
be  clearly  defined,  lest  misunderstandings  and 
conflicting  views  may  produce  some  of  those  in- 
jurious results  which  a  divided  command  has  so 
often  caused.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  danger  can  only  be  surely  guarded  against 
by  explicitly  placing  Gen.  McDowell  under  my 
orders  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  holding  me 
strictly  responsible  for  the  closest  observance  of 
your  instructions.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  your 
instructions  would  be  observed  in  the  utmost 
good  faith,  and  that  I  have  no  personal  feelings 
which  could  influence  me  to  disregard  them  in 
any  particidar. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  struggle  before 
this  army,  but  I  am  neither  dismayed  nor  discou- 
raged. I  wish  to  strengthen  its  force  as  much  as 
I  can,  but  in  any  event  I  shall  fight  it  with  all  the 
skill,  caution  and  determination  that  1  possess, 
and  I  trust  that  the  result  may  either  obtain  for 
me  the  permanent  confidence  of  my  government, 
or  that  it  may  close  my  career. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g. 

On  the  24th  I  received  the  following  reply  : 
May  24,  1862.     From  Washington.     24th. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McGlellan,— I  left  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell's camp  at  dark  last  evening.  Shields' 
command  ig  there,  but  is  so  worn  that  he  cannot 
move  before  Monday  morning,  the  26th.  We 
have  so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other 
places,  that  it  was  broken  yesterday  at  Front 
Royal,  with  a  probable  loss  to  us  of  one  regiment 
infantry,  two  companies  cavalry,  patting  General 
Banks  in  some  peril. 

The  enemy's  forces  under  Gen.  Anderson,  now 
opposing  Gen.  McDowell's  advance,  have  as 
their  line  of  supply  and  retreat  the  road  to 
Richmond. 

If,  in  conjunction  with  ilcDowell's  movements 
against  Anderson,  you  could  send  a  torce  from 
your  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from 
liichmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridges  across 
the  two  forks  of  the  Pomunkey,  and  intercept 
the  enemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  army 
now  opposed  to  you  from  receiving  an  accession 
of  numbers  of  nearly  15,000  men,  and  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  saving  the  bridges,  you  will  secure  a 
line  of  roalroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to  the 
one  you  now  have.  Can  you  not  do  this  almost 
as  well  as  not,  while  you  are  building  the  Chick- 
ahoininy bridges  ?  McDowell  and  Shields  both 
say  they  can,  and  positively  will,  move  Monday 
morning.  I  wish  you  to  march  cautiously  and 
safely. 


You  will  have  command  of  McDowell  after 
he  joins  you,  precisely  as  your  indicated  in  your 
(«ng  dispatch  to  us  of  the  21st. 

A.  Lincoln,  President. 
This  information  that  McDowell's  corps  would 
marcb  for  Fredericksburg  on  the  following  Mon- 
day (the  26th),  and  that  he  would  be  under  my 
coininand,  as  indicated  in  my  telegram  of  the  21st, 
was  clieering  news,  and  I  now  felt  confident  that 
he  would,  on  his  arrival,  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
overpower  the  large  army  confronting  ug. 

At  an  hour  later  on  the  same  day  I  received  the 
following  : 

May  24.  1 862.     From  Washington,  4  p.m.,  '62. 
Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McClellau,— 

In  consequence  of  Gen.  Banks'  critical  posi- 
tion, 1  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  Geu. 
AlcDowell's  movements  to  join  you.  The  eneni}- 
are  making  a  desperate  push  upon  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  we  are  trying  to  throw  Gen.  Fre- 
moni's  force  and  part  of  Gen.  McDowell's  in 
their  rear.  A.  Lincoln,  President. 

From  which  it  w'U  be  seen  that  I  could  not 
expect  Gen.  McDowell  to  join  me  in  time  to 
participate  in  immediate  operations  in  front  of 
Richmond,  and  on  the  same  evening  I  replied  to 
the  President  that  I  would  make  my  calculations 
accordingly. 

It  then  only  remained  for  me  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  forces  at  my  dis{»osal,  and  to  avail 
myself,  of  all  artificial  auxiliaries,  to  compensate 
as  much  as  jDossible  for  tlie  inadequacy  of  men. 
I  concurred  fully  with  the  President  in  the  in- 
junction contained  in  his  telegram  of  the  2-4:th, 
that  it  was  necessary  with  my  limited  force  to 
move  "  cautiously  and  safely."  In  view  of  the 
peculiar  ehaiacter  of  the  Cliickahominy  and  the 
liability  oC  the  bottom-lands  to  sudden  inunda- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  construct  between 
Bottom's  Bridge  and  Mechanicsville  eleven  new 
Dridges,  all  long  and  dilhcult,  with  extensive  log- 
way  approaches. 

The  entire  army  could  probably  have  be*n 
thrown  .across  the  Chickahomin}''  immediately 
after  our  arrival,  but  this  would  have  left  no 
force  on  the  left  bank  to  guard  our  communica- 
tions, or  to  protect  our  right  and  rear.  If  the 
communication  with  our  supply  depot  had  been 
cut  by  the  enemy,  with  our  army  concentrated 
on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Chickaliominy,  and  the 
stage  of  water  as  it  \v'as  for  many  days  after  our 
arrivid.  the  bridges  carried  away,  and  our  means 
of  transportation  not  furnishing  a  single  day's 
BLpplies  in  advance,  the  troops  must  have  gone 
witiiout  rations,  and  the  aiiiiuals  without  forage  ; 
the  army  would  have  been  paralyzed. 

It  is  true,  I  might  have  abandoned  my  commu- 
nications and  puslied  forward  to  Richmond, 
trusting  to  the  speedy  defeat  of  the  enemy  and 
the  consequent  fall  of  the  city,  for  a  renewal  of 
supplies  ;  but  the  approaches  were  fortified,  and 
the  town  itself  was  siu-rounded  with  a  strong 
line  of  intrenchinents  requiring  a  greatei  length 
of  time  to  reduce  than  our  troops  could  have 
dispensed  with  rations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided  to  retain 
a  portion  of  the  army  en  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  until  our  bridges  were  completed. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  order  foihc 
co-operation  of  Gen.  McDowell  was  simply  \ 
pended,  not  revoked,  and  therefore  I  was  xn  a 
liberty  to  abandon  the  northern  approach.    . 

A  very  dashing  and  successful  reconnoiss  -< 
was  made  near  New  Bridge  on  the  24th  of  ;  v 
by  Lieut,  Bowen,  Topographical  Engineers 
cor  ted   by  the  4th   Michigan  Volunteers   a: 
squadron  of  the  2d    U.  S.   Cavalry,  comniu: 
respectively  by  Col,  Woodbury  and  Capt. 
don. 

Our  troops  encountered  a  Louisiana  regiii 
and,  with  little  loss,  drove  it  back  upon 
brigade,  killing  a  large  number  and  captn 
several  prisoners.  Great  Credit  is  due  to 
staff  olTicers,  as  well  as  to  Col.  Woodbury,  ( 
Gordon,  and  their  commands,  for  their  com 
on  this  occasion. 

The  work  upon  the  bridges  was  commence 
once,  and  pushed  forward  with  grea*  vigor ; 
the  rains  which  from  day  today  continuec 
full,  flooded  the  valley,  and  raised  the  water 
greater  height  than  had  been  known  for  tw 
years.  This  demolished  a  great  amount  of 
labor  ;  and  our  first  bridges  with  their  approac 
which  were  not  made  with  reference  to  i 
extreme  high  water,  were  carried  off  or  rendi 
impassable.  We  were  obliged,  with  imm- 
labor,  to  construct  others  much  longer,  r 
elevated,  and  stable.  Our  men  worked  in 
water,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  from  the 
posite  bank. 

On  the  25th  May  I  received  the  following 
gram. 

Washington,  May  23, 18( 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan, —  ^ 

Your  dispatch  received.  General  Banks 
at  Strasburg  with  aboW  6,000  men— Blii 
having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell  a  col 
for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond,  and 
rest  of  his  force  scattered  at  various  places, 
the  23d  a.  rebel  force  of  seven  to  ten  thouE 
fell  upon  one  regiment  and  two  companies  go 
ing  tlie  bridges  at  Front  Royal,  destr(;yin: 
entirely — crossed  the  Shenandoah,  and  on 
24th,  yesterday,  pushed  on  to  get  north  of  Bi 
to  Winchester.  Gen.  Banks  ran  a  race  i 
them,  beating  them  into  Winchester  yestor 
evening.  This  morning  a  battle  ensued  bet\\ 
the  two  forces,  in  which  Gen.  Banks  was  be: 
back  in  full  retreat  towards  ^lartinsburg, 
probabl)'  is  broken  up  hito  a  total  rout.  G( 
on  tlie  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  just  now  re}; 
that  Jackson  is  now  near  Front  lloyal  with  lUi 
following  up  and  supporting,  as  I  underst 
the  force  now  pursuing  Banks.  Also  that 
other  force  of  10,000  is  near  Orleans,  follovi 
on  in  the  same  direction.  Stripped  bare  as 
are  here,  I  will  do  all  that  we  can  do  to  pre^ 
them  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferr 
above.  McDowell  has  about  20,000  of  his  foi 
moving  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Front  Royal, 
Fremont,  who  was  at  Franklin,  is  moving  to  ] 
risonbuig,  both  these  movements  intended  to 
in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  more  of  ]\lcDo well's  brigades  is  or 
through  here  to  Harper's  Ferry ;  the  rest  o     _ 
forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericksb  'j!^ 
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B,  are  ieiicling  such  regiments  and  dribs  from 
ye  and  Baltimore  as  we  can  spare  to  Harper's 
i-ry  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort  by 
B  ing  in  militia  from  adjacent  States.  We  have 
K  eighteen  cannon  on  the  road  to  Harpers 
•ry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one  at 

lis  is  now  our  situation.    If  McDowell's  force 

now  beyond  our  reach  we  should  be  entirely 

oless.     Apprehensions  of  something  like  this. 

i'  no  unwillingnes3  to  sustain  you  has  always 

n  my  reason  for  withholding  McDowell's  forces 

•lease  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you 
with  the  forces  you  have. 

A.  Lincoln.  President, 
tn  the  25th,  the  following  was  also  received  : 
Washington,  May  25, 1862,  2  P.  M. 
i.-Gen.  McClellan: 

he  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force 
irive  Gen.  Banks   before  him;    precisely  in 
it  force  we  cannct  tell.     He  is  also  threaten- 
Leesburg  and  Geary  ^n  the  Manassas  Gap 
h-oad  from  both  north  and  south— in  precisely 
It  force  we  cannot  tell.     I  think  the  movement 
general  and  a  concerted  one,  such  as  could 
be  if  he  was  acting  upon -the  purpose  of  a 
desperate  defense  of  Richmond.     I  think  the 
3  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Rich- 
id  or  give  up  the  job,  and  come  back  to  the 
mse  of  Washington.     Let  me  hear  from  you 
antly.  A.  Lincoln,  President. 

o  which  I  replied  as  follows  : 

Coal  Harbor,  May  25, 1862. 
'elegram  received.  Independently  of  it,  the 
3  is^'very  near  when  I  shall  attack  Richmond, 
"object  of  Che  movement  is  probably  to  pre- 
t  reinforcements  being  sent  to  me.  All  the 
rmation  obtained  from  balloons,  deserters, 
soners,  and  contrabands,  agrees  in  the  state- 
it  that  the  mass  of  the  rebel  troops  are  still 
he  immediate  vicinity  of  Richmond,  ready  to 

md  it.  ,        •  •  1 

have  no  knowledge  of  Banks   position  and 

_je,  nor  what  there  is  at  Manassas,  therefore 

not   form  a  definite  opmio«    <is  to  the  force 

inst  him.  .     . 

have  two  corps  across  '  Jkiickarion.niy,  withm 

miles  of  Richmond,  thn  others  ',.   this  side  at 

er  crossings,  within  'iame  diktat/'  e,  and  ready 

iross  when  bridges  kre  <jonu)letf'd. 

G.  B.  McCi.wr.LAN   Maj,  Gen.  Com'g. 
lis  Eioellency,  A   '>iaooin,  I'lesident. 
)n  the  26th,frec«:ived  the  lollowing: 

Wishingtod   May  2(-.:  1862, 12.40  A.  M. 
ij'.-Gen.  McClelUii : 

^e  have  Gen.  Banks'  oHicial  report.  He  has 
'ed  his  army  and  ha^K^ig*'',  and  hasmade  a  safe 
reat  to  the  nver,  and  is  probably  safe  at  Wil- 
Mport.  He  reports  the  attacking  force  at  tif- 
ik  tnousand.  A.  Lincoln,  President. 

3n  the  26th,  1  received  the  following  : 

Washington,  May  26,  1862. 
ij^Gen.  G.  B.  McXJlellan  : 

'Can  you  not  cut  the  Acquia  Creek  Railroad, 
»o  what  impression  have  you  as«to  intrenched 
"orks  for  you  U)  contend  with  in  front  of  Rich- 
?)nd.  Can  you  get  near  enough  t<f  throw  shells 
.X)  the  city  t  A.  Lincoln,  President. 


On  the  same  day  I  sent  the  following  t 

Coal  Harbor,  May  26, 1862 
^Have  cut  the  Virginia  Central  road  in  t'r.ive 
places  between  Hanover  C.  H.  and  the  Chick> 
hominy.  Will  try  to  cut  the  other.  I  do  v.ot 
think  Richmond  intrenchments  formidable,  but 
am  not  certain.  Hope  very  soon  to  be  within 
shelling  distance.  Have  railroad  in  operation 
from  White  House  to  Chickahominy.  Hope  to 
have  Chickahominy  bridge  repaired  to-night. 
Nothing  of  interest  to-day. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  :Maj.-Gen.  Com'g. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln,  President. 
The  interruption  of  the  railroad  here  referretl 
to  was  effected   by  the   command   of  Brig.-Gen. 
Stonenian,  and  was  intended  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  drawing  supplies  by  that  route,  or  from 
sending  reinforcements  to  Anderson  or  Jackson. 
At  10  A.  M.  I  also  sent  the  following  dispatch : 
"  Telegrams  of  last  night  received.     I  am  glad 
to  know  affairs   are   not  so  bad  as  might  have 
been.     I  would  earnestly  call  your  attention  to 
my  instructions  to  Gen.  Banks,  of  March  16tb,  to 
Gen.  Wadsworth  of  same  date,  and  to  my  lettet- 
of  April   1st  to  the  adjutant-general.     I  cannot 
but   think  that  a  prompt  return  to  the  principles 
there  laid  down  would  relieve  all  probability  of 
danger.     I  will  forward  copies  by  mail.     1  beg 
to  urge  the  importance  of  Manassas  and  Front 
Royal  in  contradistinction  to  Fredericksburg. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen. 
His  Excellency.  A.  Lincoln,  President. 
Late  on  the  20'th  I  sent  the  following : 

Camp  near  New  Bridge, 

.May  26,  1862,  7.30  P.  M. 
Have  arranged  to  carry  out  your  dast  orders. 
We  are  quietly  closing  in  upon  the  enemy  pre- 
paratory to  the  last  struggle.  Situated  as  I  am  I 
feel  forced  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  disaster,  and  to  secure  my  flanks  against 
the  probably  superior  force  in  front  of  me.  My 
arrangements  for  to-morrow  are  very  important, 
and  if  successful,  will  leave  me  free  to  strike  on 
the  return  of  the  force  detaciied. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen 
His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln,  President. 
BATTLE  OF  HANOVER   COURT  HOUSE. 
On  the  same  day  I  received  intelligence  that  a 
very  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hanover  Court  House,  to  the  right  and 
rear  of  our  army,  thus  threatening  our  communi- 
cations, and  in  a  position  either  to  reinforce  Jack- 
son, or  to  impede  McDowell's  junction,  should  ho 
tinally  move  to  unite  with  us. 

On  the  same  day  I  aLso  received  information 
from  Gen.  McDowell,  through  the  Secretary  <)f 
War,  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  from  Frede- 
ricksburg towards  Richmond,  and  that  Gen.  .Mc- 
Dowell's advance  was  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Rappahannock.  It  was  thus  imperative  to  dis- 
lodge or  defeat  this  force,  independently  even  :f 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  as  expressed  in  his 
telegram  of  the  26th.  I  intrusted  this  task  to 
Brig.-Gen.  Fitz  JuJin  Porter,  commanding  the  ot! 
corps,  with   orders  to   move  at  daybreak  on  tliL 

Through  a  heavy  rain  and  over  bad  roads,  that 
officer  moved  his  command  as  follows : 

Brig.-Gen.  W.  H.  Emory  led  the  advance  wit'i 


the  5th  and  6th  regiments  U.  S.  cavalry  and  Ben- 
son's horse  batter}'  of  the  2d  U.  S.  artillery  tak- 
ing the  road  from  New  Bridge  via  Mechanics ville 
to  Hanover  Court  House. 

Gen.  Morell's  division,  composed  of  the  brig- 
ades of  Martindale,  Butteriield,  and  McQuade. 
with  Berdan's  regiment  of  sharpshooters,  and 
three  batteries  under  Capt.  Charles  Griffin,  5th  U. 
S.  Artillery,  followed  on  the  same  road. 

Col.  G.  K.  Warren,  commanding  a  provisional 
brigade  composed  of  the  5th  and  13th  New  York, 
the  1st  Connecticut  Artillery  acting  as  infantry  ; 
the  5th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and  Weeden's 
Rhode  Island  battery  moved  from  his  station  at 
Old  Churcli,  by  a  road  running  to  Hanover  Court 
House,  parallel  to  the  Pamunkey.  After  a  fa- 
tiguing march  of  fourteen  miles  through  the  mud 
and  rain,  Gen.  Emory  at  noon  reached  a  point 
about  two  miles  from  Hanover  Court  House 
where  the  road  forks  to  Ashland,  and  found  a 
portion  of  the  enemy  formed  in  line  across  the 
Hanover  Court  House  road. 

Gen.  Emory  had  before  this  been  joined  by  the 
25th  New  York  (of  Martindale's  brigade)  and 
Berdan's  sharpshooters  ;  these  regiments  were 
deployed  with  a  section  of  Benson's  battery,  and 
advanced  slowly  towards  the  enemy  until  rein- 
forced by  Gen.  Butterfield  with  four  regiments  of 
his  brigade,  when  the  enemy  was  charged  and 
quickly  routed,  one  of  his  guns  being  captured 
by  the  17th  New  York  under  Col.  Lansing,  after 
having  been  disabled  by  the  fire  of  Benson's  bat- 
tery. The  firing  here  lasted  about  an  hour.  The 
cavalry  and  Benson's  battery  were  immediately 
ordered  in  pursuit,  followed  by  Morell's  infantry, 
and  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  Martindale's 
brigade.  Warren's  brigade  having  been  delayed 
by  repairing  bridges  &c.  now  arrived  too  late  to 
participate  in  this  affair  j  a  portion  of  this  com- 
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mand  was  sent  to  the  Pamunkey  to  destroy  bridges 
and  captured  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  ;  the 
remainder  followed  Morell's  division.  In  the 
meantime.  Gen.  Martindale,  with  the  few  remain- 
ing regiments  of  his  brigade,  and  a  section  of  ar- 
tillery advanced  on  the  Ashland  road,  and  found 
a  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery in  position  near  Peake's  Station  on  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad  :  he  soon  forced  them 
to  retire  towards  Ashland. 

The  25th  New  York  having  been  ordered  to 
rejoin  him,  Gen.  Martindale  was  directed  to  form 
his  brigade  and  move  up  the  railroad  to  rejoin 
the  rest  of  the  command  at  Hanover  Court 
House. 

He  sent  one  regiment  up  the  railroad,  but  re- 
mained with  the  2d  Maine,  afterwards  joined  by 
the  25th  New  York,  to  guard  the  rear  of  the  main 
column. 

The  enemy  soon  returned  to  attack  Gen.  Mar- 
tindale, who  at  once  formed  the  2d  Maine,  25th 
New  York  and  a  portion  of  of  the  44th  New  Jer- 
sey, with  one  section  of  Martin's  battery,  on  the 
New  Baidge  Road,  facing  his  own  position  of 
the  morning,  and  then  held  his  ground  for  an  hour 
against  large  odds  until  reinforced. 

General  Porter  was  at  Hanover  Court  House, 
near  the  head  of  his  column,  when  he  learned  i 


tliat  the  rear  had  been  attacked  by  a  large  i 
He  at  once  laced  the  whole  column  abor 
called  the  cavalry  sent  in  pursuit  towards 
land,  moved  the  13th  ond  14th  New  York 
Griffin's  battery  direct  to  Martindale's  assist 
pushed  the  9th  Massachusetts,  and  52d  Pen 
vania  of  McQuade's  brigade  through  the  w 
on  the  right  (our  original  left)  aud  attacked 
flank  of  the  enemy,  while  Butterfield  with 
83d  Pennsylvania,  and  16th  Michigan,  hast- 
towards  the  scene  of  action  by  the  railroad 
through  the  woods  further  to  the  right,  and< 
pleted  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  During  th< 
mainder  of  this  and  ihe  following  day  our  ca\ 
was  active  in  the  pursuit,  taking  a  numbe 
prisoners.  Captain  Harrison  of  the  U.  S. 
valry  with  a  single  company,  brought  in  as 
oners  two  entire  companies  of  iufantry, 
their  arms  and  ammunition.  A  part  of  Ri 
La,ncers  also  captured  an  entire  company 
thier  arms. 

The  immediate  results  of  these  affairs  \ 
some  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead,  ba 
by  our  troops,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pri; 
erssent  to  the  rear,  one  12-pounder  howil 
one  caisson,  a  large  number  of  small  arms, 
two  railroad  trains  captured. 

Our  loss  amounted  to  53  killed,  344  woun 
and  missing. 

The  force  encountered  and  defeated  was  ( 
Branch's  division  of  North  Carolina  and  Geo 
troops,  supposed  to  have  been  some  9,000  strc 
Their  camp  at  Hanover  Court  House  was  ta 
and  destroyed. 

Having  reason  to  believe  that  Gen.  Andei 
with  a  strong  force,  was  still  at  Ashland,  I 
dered  Gen.  Syke's  division  of  regulars  to  m^ 
on  the  28th,  from  New  Bridge  to  Hanover  Cc 
House,  and  remained  there  until  the  evening 
the  20th,  when  they  reterned  to  their  origi 
camp. 

On  the  28th,  Gen.  Stoneman's  command 
cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  two  regiments  of 
fantry,  were  also  placed  under  General  Porti 
orders. 

On  the  same  day  I  visited  Hanover  Court  Hoi 
whence  I  sent  the  following  dispatch. 

Hanover  Court  House,  May  28.  2  p.  h. 
Porter's  action  oi  yesterday  was  truly  a  gk 
ous  victory — too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
his  magnificent  division  and  its  accomplisl 
leader.  The  rout  of  the  rebels  was  complete,  ] 
a  defeat  but-a  complete  rout.  Prisoners  are  c< 
stantly  coming  in,  two  companies  have  this  D' 
ment  arrived,  with  excellent  arms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  are  conci 
trating  everything  on  Richmond.  I  will  do  i 
best  to  cut  off  Jackson,  but  am  doabtful  wheth 
I  can. 

It  is  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  governme: 
to  send  me  by  water  all  the  well  drilled  troo 
available.  I  am  confident  that  Washington  is 
no  danger.  Engines  and  cars  in  large  numbf 
have  been  sent  up  to  bring  down  Jaokson's  co. 
mand. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  cut  them  off,  but  will  tr, 
we  have  cut  all  but  the  F.  &  R.  R.  R.    The  w 
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|s  in  the  oattle  about  to  he  fought  in  front 
hmond.  All  our  available  troops  should  be 
:ed  here,  not  raw  regiments,  but  well  drill- 
ops.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  a  desper- 
ttle  is  before  us ;  if  any  regiment  of  good 
remain  unemployed  it  will  be  an  irrepara- 
jdt  committed. 

G.  B.  McCleli-ax,  Major-General. 
5.  M.  Stanton,  Sec.  of  War. 
ing  ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  instruc- 
were  given  for  the  operations  of  the  fol- 

day. 
the  28th  a  party  under  Major  Williams,  6th 
[Javalry,  destroyed  the  common  road  bridges 
the  tamunkey  and  the  Virginia  Central 
ad  bridge  over  the  South  Anna. 
the  29  th,  he  destroyed  the  Frederiksburg 
ichmond  bridge  over  the  South  Anna,  and 
irnpike  bridge  over  the  same  stream. 
tlie  same  day,  and  mainly  to  cover  the 
nent  of  Maj.  Williams,  Gen"^.  Emory  moved 
mm  of  cavalry  toward  Ashland,  from  Han- 
Court  House,  the  advance  of  this  column, 
Capt.  Chambliss,  5th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  entered 
hd,  driving  out  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
)yed  the  railroad  bridge  over  Stoney  Creek, 
roke  up  the  railroad  bridge  and  telegraph, 
ther  column,  of  all  arras,  under  Col.  War- 
ras  sent  on  the  same  day,  in  the  direct  road 
hland.  and  entered  it  shortly  after  General 
ly's  column  had  retired,  capturing  a  small 
there. 

.  Stoneman,  on   the    same  day,  moved   to 
nd  by  Leach's  Station,  covering   well  the 
rnents  of  the  other  column, 
objects  of  the  expedition  having  been  ac- 
ished,   and   it   being   certain  that   the  Ist 
would  not  join  us  at  once,  General  Porter 
rew  his  Command  to  their  camps  with  the 
armv,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th. 
the' night  of  the  2Tth  and  28th,  I  sent  the 
nr\g  disinitcli  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
near  New  Bridge,  May  28, 1862.     12.30  a.m. 
ter  has  gained  two  complete  victories  over 
ior  forces,  yet  I  feel  obliged  to  move  there 
morning  with  reinforcements,  to  secure  the 
Icte  destruction  of  the  rebels  in  that  quar- 
In   doing   so,  I  run  some  risk  here,  b\it  I 
Dt  help  it.     The  enemy  are  even  in  greater 
than   I  had  supposed.     1  will  do  all  that 
:  movements  am  accomplish,  but  you  must 
me  all  th©  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me 
latitude  as  to  choice  of  commanders.     It  is 
lutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  rebels  near 
Dver  Court  House  before  I  can  avvance. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Major-General. 
E.  M.  Stanton,  Sec.  of  War. 
reply  to  which,-  I  received   the   following 
Lthe  President: 

Washington,  :May  28, 1862. 
Dr-General  McClellan, — 

am  very  glad  of  Gen.  F.  J.  Porter's  victory  ; 
,  if  it  was  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy,  I  am 
liled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ksburg  Railroad  Avas  not  seized  again,  as  you 
'you  have  all  the  railroads  but  the  Richmond 
'Fredericksburg.    I  am  puzzled  to  see  how, 


jacking  that,  you  can  have  any,  exc^t  tne  sc/ap 
from  Richmond  to  West  Point ;  the  scrap  of  the 
Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  Hanover 
without  more,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole 
of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I 
think  cannot  be  certainly  knnwn  to  you  or  me. 
Saxton,  at  Harper's  Perry,  informs  us  that  a  large 
force,  supposed  to  be-Jackson's  and  McEwell's, 
forced  his  advance  from  Charlestown  to-da}'. 
Gen.  King  telegraphed  us  from  Fredericksburg, 
that  contrabands  give  certain  information,  that 
fifteen  thousand  left  Hanover  Junction  Monday 
morning  to  reinforce  Jackson.  I  am  painfully 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  struggle  be- 
fore you,  and  shall  aid  you  all  I  can  consistently 
with  my  view  of  due  regard  to  all  points. 

A.  Lincoln. 
At  6  P.M.  of  the  29th.  I  sent  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  following  dispatch. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
May  29.  1862,  6  p.m. 
Gen.  Porter  has  gained  information,  that  Gen. 
Anderson  left  his  position  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fredericksburg,  at  4  a.m.,  Sunday,  with  the  fol- 
lowmg  troops:— 1st  S.  C,  Col.  Hamilton.  1  bat- 
talion S.  C.  Rifles,  34th  and  38th  N.  C,  45th 
Georgia,  12th,  13th  and  14th  S.  C,  3d  Louisiana, 
2  batteries  of  4  guns  each,  namely,  Letcher's  Va., 
and  Mcintosh's  S.  C.  batteries.  GeneraJ  Ander- 
son and  his  command,  passed  Ashland  yesterday 
evening,  en  route  for  Richmond,  leaving  men  be- 
hind to  destroy  bridges  over  the  telegraph  roa^l, 
which  they  traveled.  This  information  is  relia- 
ble. It  is"^  also  positively  certain,  that  Branch's 
command  was  from  Gordonsville,  boimd  for 
Richmond,  whither  they  have  now  gone. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  positive,  I  think,  that 
there  is  no  rebel  force  between  Fredericksburg 
and  Junction. 

G.  B.  jSIcClellan,  Major-Gen. 
Hon.  E.  :M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
The  following  was  also  sent  on  the  same  day : 
Headquarters.  Armv  of  the  Potomac, 
May  29,  1862. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  \Var, 

A  detachment  from  Gen.  F.  J.  Porter's  com- 
mand, under  Major  Williams,  6th  Cavalry,  des-: 
troved  the  South  Anna  railroad  bridge,  at  about 
9  a'.m.  to-day.  A  large  quantity  of  confederate 
public  property  was  also  destroyed  at  Ashland 
this  morning.  R.  B.  Marcy,  Chi»f-of-Staflf. 

In  reply  to  which  the  folluwiiig  was  received: 
Waslungtou,  May  29,  1862. 
Gen.  R.  B.  Marcy  : 

Your  dispatch,  as  to  South  Anna  and  Ashland 
being  seized  by  our  forces  this  morning,  is  re- 
ceived. Understanding  these  points  to  be  on 
the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  I 
heartilv  congratulate  the  country,  and  thank  Gea 
McClellan  and  his  army  for  the  seizure. 

A.  Lincoln. 
On  the  30th  I  sent  the  following  : 

Headquarters,  A.rmy  of  the  Potomac,. 

May  30,  1862. 

From  tone  of  your  dispatches  and  President's, 

I  do  not  think  that  you  at  all  appreciate  the  value 

and  magnitude  of  Porter's  victory.  It  has  entirely 

relieved  my  right  flank,  which    was   seriously 


threatened,  routed  and  demoralized  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  rebel  forces,  taken  over  seven 
faundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  killed  and  wounded 
large  numbers  ;  one  gun,  many  small  arms,  and 
much  baggage  taken.  It  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest things  in  the  war,  both  in  itself  and  its 
results.  Porter  has  returned,  and  my  army  is 
again  well  in  hand.  Another  day  will  make  the 
probable  field  of  battle  passable  for  artillery.  It 
is  quite  certain  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  front  of 
McDowell — (Fredericksburg).  I  regard  the  burn- 
ing of  South  Anna  bridges  as  the  least  important 
result  of  Porter's  movements. 

G.  B.  McClellan.  Major-Gen. 
Hon.  K.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  results  of  the  brilliant  operation  of  Gen. 
Porter  were  the  dispersal  of  Gen.  Branch's  divi- 
sion, and  the  clearing  of  our  right  flank  and  rear. 
It  was  rendered  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
communicate  by  rail  with  Fredericksburg,  or 
v.nth  Jackson  via  Gordonsville,  except  by|  the 
very  circuitous  route  of  Lyncliburg,  and  the  road 
was  left  entirely  open  for  the  advance  of  McDow- 
ell, had  he  been  permitted  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Potomac. 

His  withdrawal  towards  Front  Royal  was,  in 
ruy  judgment,  a  serious  and  fatal  error  ;  he  could 
do  no  good  in  that  direction ;  while,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  May  17,  the 
united  forces  would  have  driven  the  enemy  with- 
in the  immediate  intrenchments  of  Richmond  be- 
for^ackson  could  have  returned  to  its  succor,  and 
probably  would  have  gained  possession  of  that 
])Iace.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  reports  of  Gen- 
eral Porter  and  his  subordinate  commanders,  for 
the  names  of  the  officers  who  deserve  especial 
mention  for  the  parts  they  took  in  these  affairs. 
But  I  cannot  omit  here  mj^  testimony  to  the  enerr 
gy  and  ability  displayed  by  Gen.  Porter  on  this 
occasion,  since  to  him  is  mainly  due  the  suc- 
cesses there  gained. 

OPERATIOXS  BEFORE  RICHMOND. 
On  the  20th  of  ^lay  a  reconnoissunce  was  or- 
dered on  the  south  side  of  the  Cliickahominy,  to- 
M^ards  James  River.  Th:s  was  accomplished  by 
Brig.-Gen.  H.  M.  Naglee,  who  crossed  liis  brigade 
near  Bottom's  Bridge,  and  pushed  forward  to 
within  two  miles  of  James  River,  without  serious 
resistance,  or  finding  the  enemy  in  force. 

Tiie  rest  of  the  4th  Corps,  comtnanded  by  Gen. 
E.  D.  Keyee,  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on  the 
23d  of  May. 

On  the  24th,  25th  and  26th,  a  very  gallant  re- 
connoissance  was  pushed  by  Gen.  Naglee,  with 
his  brigade,  beyond  tiie  Seven  Pines,  and  ou  the 
25th  the  4th  Corps  was  ordered  to  take  up  and 
fortify  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven 
Pines.  The  order  was  at  once  obeyed  ;  a  strong 
line  of  rifle-pits  opened,  and  an  abattis  construct- 
ed a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  point  'vhere  tlie  Nine 
Mile  road  comes  into  the  WilHamsburgh  road. 

On  the  same  day  General  Ikintzelman  was 
ordered  to  cross  with  his  cor{)s  (the  3il),  and 
take  a  position  two  miles  in  advance  of  Bottom's 
Bridge,  watching  the  crossings  of  Wliite  C).  ': 
Swamp,  and  covering  the  left  and  the  rear  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  army.  Being  the  senior  olBcer 
on  that  side  the  river,  he  was  placed  in  command 
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of  both  corps,  and  ordered  to  hold  the  \ay 
Pines  at  all  hazards,  but  not  to  withdraw  (J 
troops  from  the  crossings  of  White  Oak  Svin 
unless  in  an  emergency. 

On  the  28th  Gen.  Keyes  was  ordered  : 
vance  Casey's  division  to  "  Fair  Oaks  "  o 
the  Williamsburg  road,  some  three-quarter t 
mile  in  front  of  the  Seven  Pines,  leaving 
Couch's  division  at  the  line  of  rifle-pits.  \ 
line  of  rifle-pits  and  a  small  redoubt  for  six  A 
guns  were  commenced,  and  considerable  o  ' 
timber  in  front  of  the  line  was  felled  on  tli 
days  following.  The  picket  line  was  establ: 
reaching  from  the  Chickahominy  to  White 
Swamp. 

On  the  30th  Gen.  Heintzelman,  represe: 
that  the  advance  had  met  with  sharp  oppoe 
in  taking  up  their  position,  and  that  he  cone 
ed  the  point  a  critical  one,  requested  and  ol 
ed  autliority  to  make  such  disposition  ol 
troops  as  he  saw  fit  to  meet  the  emergency, 
immediately  advancad  two  brigades  of  Kean 
division  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  froi 
Savage's  Station,  thus  placing  them  within 
porting  distance  of  Casey's  division,  which 
the  advance  of  the  4th  Corps. 

BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS. 
On  the  30th  the  troops  on  the  south  sic 
the  Chickahominy  were  in  position  as  follow 
Casey's  division  on  the  right  of  the  Willi 
burg  road,  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  centr 
Fair  Oaks  ;  Couch's  division  at  Seven  Pi 
Kearney's  division  on  the  railroad,  from 
Savage's  Station  towards  the  bridge:  Hool 
division  on  the  borders  of  White  Oak  Sw; 
Constant  skirmishing  had  been  ke}>t  up  befvi 
our  pickets  and  those  of  the  enemy,  while  tl 
lines  were  being  taken  up  and "  strengthe 
Large  bodies  of  Confederate  troops  were  f 
immediately  to  the  front  and  right  of  Casey's 
sition. 

Duricg  the  day  and  night  of  the  30th  of  Mj 
very  violent  storm  occurred.  The  rain,  fallini 
ton-ents,  rendered  work  on  the  rifle-pits  ' 
bridges  impracticable,  made  the  roads  almost 
passable,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of 
bridges  over  the  Chickahominy. 
P^^-.The  enemy,  perceiving  the  unfavorable  po^ilj 
in  which  we  were  placed,  and  the  possibilit; 
destroying  that  part  of  our  army  which  wi 
parently  cut  off  from  tlie  main  body  by  the  i 
idly  rising  stream,  threw  an  overwhelming  fo 
(grand  divisions  of  Gens.  D.  H.  Hill,  Huger,  L0| 
street  and  G.  W.  Smith)  upon  the  position  oc 
pied  by  Casey's  division. 

It  appears,  from  the  ofiScial  reports  of  C 
Keyes  and  his  subordinate  connnanders,  that| 
10  o'clock  A.  ]s[.,  on  the  31st  of  ilay,  an  aide-, 
camp  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  "  captured 
Gen.  Naglee's  pickets.  But  little  information, 
to  the  movements  of  tlie  enemy  was  obtained  fr 
him,  but  his  presence  so  near  our  lines  excn 
suspicion  and  caused  increased  vigilance,  and  11 
troops  were  ordered  by  Gen.  Keyes  to  be  unc 
arms  at  11  o'clock. 

Between  11  and  12  it  was  reported  to  Gen.  ( 
sey  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  cons* 
era  le  force  on  the  Williamsburg  road.    At  tlf 
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|i)  Casey's  division  was  disposed  of  as  follows  : 
"wiee's  brigade,  extending  from  the  Williams- 
road  to  the  Garnett  field,  having  one  regi- 
t  across  the  railroad.  Gen.  Wessels's  brig- 
in  the  rifle-pits,  and  Gea.  Palmer's  in  the  rear 
Jen.  Wessels ;  one  battery  of  artdlery  in  ad- 
;e  with  Gen.  Naglee,  one  battery  in  rear  of 
pits,  to  the  riget  of  the  redoubt ;  one  battery 
ear  of  the  redoubt,  and  another  battery  un- 
lessed  in  the  redoubt. 

en.  Couch's  division,  holding  the  second  hne. 
Gen.  Abercrombie's  brigade  on  the  right, 
g  the  Nine  Mile  road,  with  two  regiments  and 
battery  across  the  railroad,  near  Fair  Oaks 
ion;  Gen.  Peck's  brigade  on  the  right,  and 
.  Devin's  in  the  centre. 

a  the  approach  ot  the  enemy.  Gen.  Casey  sent 
ard  one  of  Gen.  Palmer's  regiments  to  sup- 
the  picket  line  ;  but  this  regiment  gave  way, 
lOut  making  much,  if  any,  resistance, 
eavy  firing  at  once  commenced,  and  the  pick- 
were  driven  in.  Gen.  Keyes  ordered  Gen. 
zh  to  move  Gen.  Peck's  brigade  to  occupy  the 
md  on  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road, 
c;h  had  not  before  been  occupied  by  our 
es,  and  thus  to  support  Gen.  Casey's  left, 
re  the  first  attack  was  the  most  severe, 
enemy  now  came  on  in  heavy  force,  attack- 
Gen.  Casey  simultaneously  in  front  and  on 
i  flanks. 

en.  Keyes  sent  to  Gen.  Heintzelman  for  rem- 
ements,  but  the  messenger  was  delayed,  so 
orders  were  not  sent  to  Gens.  Kearney  and 
ker  until  near  3  o'clock,  and  it  was  nearly  5 
[.  when  Gen.  Jamison's  and  Barry's  brigades, 
Ten.  Kearney's  division,  arrived  on  the  field. 
Biruey  was  ordered  up  the  railroad,  but,  by 
Kearney's  order,  halted  his  brigade  before 
ving  at  the  scene  of  action.     Orders  were  also 
)atc^ied   for  Gen.  Hooker  to   move   up   from 
ite  Oak  Swamp,  and  he  arrived  after  dark  at 
age's  Station.  ' 

8  soon  as  the  firing  was  heard  at  headquar- 
,  orders  were  sent  to  Gen.  Sumner  to  get  his 
I'mand  under  arma,  and  be  ready  to  move  at  a 
nent's  warning.  His  corps,  consisting  of  Gens, 
hardson's  and  Sedgwick's  divisions,  was  en- 
ped  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy, 
,6  six  miles  above  Bottom's  Bridge.  Each  di- 
on  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  stream  oppo- 
to  its  own  position. 

.t  1  o'clock  Gen.  Sumner  moved  the  two  divi- 
is  to  their  respective  bridges,  with  instruc- 
is  to  halt  and  await  further  orders. 
k.t  2  o'clock  orders  were  sent  from  headqiiar- 
to  cross  these  divisions  without  delay,  and 
5h^  them  rapidly  to  Gen.  Heintzelman's  sup- 
•t.  This  order  was  received  and  communicat- 
at  half-past  two,  and  the  passage  was  immedi- 
ly  commenced. 

n  the  meantime  Gen.  Naglee's  brigade,  with 
!  batteries  of  Gen.  Casey's  division,  which  Gen. 
glee  directed,  struggled  gallantly  to  maintain 
'.  redoubt  and  rifle-pits  against  the  overwhelm- 
i;  masses  of  the  enemy.  They  were  reinforced 
1  a  regiment  from  Gen.  Peck's  brigade. 
The  artilleiy  under  the  command  of  Col.  G.  D. 
iilev,  1st  New  York  Artillery,  and  afterwards 


under  Gen.  Naglee,  did  good  execjjtion  on  the  ad- 
vancing columns.  The  left  of  this  position  was, 
however,  soon  turned,  and  a  sharp  cross-fire 
opened  upon  the  gunners  and  the  men  in  the  ri- 
fle-pits. Col.  Bailey,  Maj.  Van  Valkenburg,  and 
Adj't  Ramsey,  of  the  same  regiment,  were  killed. 
Some  of  the  guns  in  the  redoubt  were  taken,  and 
the  whole  line  was  driven  back  upon  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Gen.  Couch.  The  brigades  of 
Gens.  Wessels  and  Palmer,  with  the  reinforce- 
ments  which  had  been  sent  them  from  Gen. 
Couch,  had  also  been  driven  from  the  field  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  whole  position  occupied  by 
Gen.  Casey's  division  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 

Previous  to  this  time,  Gen.  Keyes  ordered  Gen. 
Couch  to  advance  two  regiments  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  Gen.  Casey's  right  flank.  In  mak- 
ing this  movement  Gen.  Couch  discovered  large 
masses  of  the  enemy  pushing  towards  our  right 
and  crossing  the  railroad,  as  well  as  a  hearry  col- 
umn which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  and  <vhich 
was  now  making  its  way  towards  Fair  Oaks  Sta- 
tion. Gen.  Couch  at  once  engaged  this  column 
with  these  two  regiments,  but,  though  reinforced 
by  two  additional  regiments,  he  was  overpower- 
ed, and  the  enemy  pushed  between  him  and  the 
main  body  of  his  division.  With  these  four  reg- 
iments and  one  battery  Gen.  Couch  fell  back  about 
half  a  mile  towards  the  Grape-Vine  Bridge,  where, 
hearing  that  Gen.  Sumner  had  crossed,  he  formed 
line  of  buttle  facing  Fair  Oaks  Station,  and  pre- 
pared to  hold  the  position. 

Gens.  Berry's  and  Jamison's  brigades  had  by 
this  time  arrived  in  front  of  the  Seven  Pines. 
Gen.  Berry  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
woods  on  the  left,  and  push  forward  so  as  to  have 
a  flank  fire  on  the  enemy's  lines.  This  movement 
was  executed  brilliantly  ;  Gen.  Berry  pusning  his 
regiment  forward  through  the  woods,  until  theij 
rifles  commanded  the  left  of  the  camp  and  works 
occupied  by  Gen.  Casey's  division  in  the  morn- 
ing. Their  fire  on  the  pursuing  columns  of  the 
enemy  was  very  destructive,  and  assisted  materi- 
ally in  checking  the  pursuit  in  that  part  of  the 
field.  He  held  his  position  in  these  woods  against 
several  attacks  of  superior  numbers,  and  after 
dark,  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy  fiom  the  main 
body,  he  fell  back  towards  White  Oak  Swani]., 
and,"  by  a  circuit,  brought  his  men  into  our  linfs 
in  good  order. 

Gen.  Jamison,  with  two  regiments— the  other 
two  of  his  brigade  having  been  detached,  one  to 
Gen.  Peck  and  one  to  Gen.  Birney— moved  rapid- 
ly to  the  front  on  the  left  of  the  WilHarasburg 
road,  and  succeeded  for  a  time  in  keeping  the 
abattis  clear  of  the  enemy .  but  large  numbers  of 
the  enemy  pressing  past  the  right  of  his  line,  lie 
too  was  forced  to  retreat  through  the  woods 
towards  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  in  that  wny 
gained  camp  under  cover  of  night. 

Brig.-Gen.  Devins,  who  had  held  the  centre  oi 
Gen.  Couch's  division,  had  made  repeated  an.  I 
gallant  efforts  to  regain  portions  of  the  ground 
lost  in  front,  hut  each  time  was  driven  back,  and 
finally  withdrew  behind  the  rifle  pits  near  Seven 

Pines.  .     J     •  ,      1 

Meantime,  Gen.  Sumner  had  arrived  witn  ti.e 
advance  of  his  corps.  Gen.  Sedgwick's  div.b.uu, 


at  the  point  held  by  Gren.  Conch  with  four  regi- 
ments and  one  battery.  The  roads  leading  from 
the  bridge,  were  so  miry,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  exertion,  Gen.  Sedgwick  had  been  able  to 
get  one  of  his  batteries  to  the  front. 

The  leading  regiment  (1st  Minnesota,  Col.  Snl- 
ly)  was  immediately  deployed  to  the  riglit  of 
Couch  to  protect  the  flank,  and  the  rest  of  the  di- 
vision formed  in  Inie  of  battle.  Kirby's  battery 
near  the  centre  in  an  angle  of  the  woods.  One 
of  G-en.  Couch's  regiments  was  sent  to  open  com- 
municatson  with  Gen.  Heintzelman.  No  sooner 
were  these  dispositions  made,  than  the  enemy 
came  in  strong  force,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire 
along  the  hne.  He  made  several  charges,  but 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  by  the  steady  fii-e 
of  the  infantry,  and  the  splendid  practice  of  the 
battery.  Af'er  sustaining  the  enemy's  fire  for  a 
considerable  time.  Gen  .Sumner  ordered  five  reg- 
iments (the  34:th  New  York,  Col.  Smith,  82d  New 
York,  Lieut.-Col.  Hudson,  15th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Kimball.  20th  Mass.,  Col.  Lee,  7th  Michigan,  Maj. 
Richardson,  the  three  former,  of  Gen.  Gorman's 
brigade,  tlie  two  latter,  of  Gen.  Dana's  brigade) 
to  advance  and  charge  with  bayonet.  This  charge 
was  executed  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  Our 
tioops,  springing  over  two  fences  which  were 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  rushed  upon  his 
lines  and  drove  him  in  confusion  from  that  part 
of  the  field.  Darkness  now  ended  the  battle  for 
that  day. 

During  the  night,  dispositions  were  made  for 
its  early  renewal.  Gen.  Couch's  division,  and  so 
much  of  Gen.  Casey's  as  could  be  collected  to- 
gether, with  Gen.  Kearney's,  occupied  the  rifle- 
pits  near  Seven  Pines.  Gen.  Peck  in  falling  back 
on  the  left,  had  succeed  d,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
in  rallying  a  considerable  number  of  stragglers. 
and  was  taking  them  once  more  into  the  action, 
when  he  was  ordered  back  into  the  intrenched 
camp  by  Gen.  Kearney.  Gen.  Hooker  brought 
up  his  division  about  dark,  having  been  delayed 
by  the  heaviness  of  the  roads,  and  the  throng  of 
fugitives  from  the  field,  through  whom,  the  Colo- 
nel of  the  leading  regi^nent  (Starr)  reports,  he 
"  was  obliged  to  force  his  way  with  the  bayonet." 
This  division  bivouacked  for  the  night,  in  rear 
of  the  right  of  the  ritte-pits,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  railroad.  Gen.  Richardson's  division  also 
came  upon  the  field  about  sunset.  He  had  at- 
tempted the  passage  of  tlie  Chickahominy  by  the 
bridge  opposite  his  own  camp,  but  it  was  so  far 
destroyed,  th;it  he  was  forced  to  move  Gen.  How- 
ard's and  xMeagher's  brigades,  with  all  his  artil- 
lery, aroimd  by  Gen. ,  Sedgwick's  bridge,  while 
Gen.  French's  brigade,  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
crossed  by  the  other.  Gen.  Sedgwick's  division, 
with  the  regiments  under  Gen.  Couch,  held  about 
the  same  position  as  when  the  fight  ceased  ;  and 
Gen.  Richard.son,  on  his  arrival,  was  ordered  to 
place  his  division  on  'the  left,  to  coimect  with 
Gen.  Kearney.  Gen.  French's  brigade  was  posted 
along  th^  railroad,  and  Gens.  Howard's  and 
Meagher's  brigades,  in  second  and  third  lines. 
All  his  artillery  had  been  left  behind,  it  being  im- 
possible to  move  it  forward  through  the  deep 
mud,  as  rapidly  as  the  infantry  pushed  toward 
the  field,  but  during  the  night,  the  three  batteries 
of  the  division  were  brought  to  the  front. 
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About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  If  , 
June,  skirmishers,  and  some  cavalry  oi   the 
my,  were  discovered  in  front  of  Gen.  Rid 
son's  division.     Capt.  Pettit's  battery  (B,  Is 
Y.)  having   come  upon  the  ground,  threw  a 
shells  among  them,  when  they  dispersed.     Ti 
was   a  wide   interval   between   Gen.  Richard 
and  Gen.  Kearney.     To  close  this,  Gen.  Richt 
son's  line  was  extended  to  the  left,  and  his  1 
line  moved  over  the  railroad.     Scarcely  had  ti 
gained  this  position,  when  the  enemy  appear 
in  large  force,  from  the  woods  in  front,  opene 
heavy  fire   of  musketry  at  short  range,  along 
whole   line.     He   approached  very  rapidly  u 
columns  of  attack,  formed  on  two  roads  wli 
crossed  the  railroad.     These  columns  were  s 
ported  by  infantry  in  line  of  battle  on  each  si 
cutting  Gen.    French's   line.     He   threw  out, 
skirmishers,  but   appeared  determined  to  ca 
all  before  him  by  one  crushing  blow.     For  nea 
an  hour  the  first  line  of  Gen.  Richardson's  di 
sion,  stood  and  returned  the  fire,  the  lines  of  i 
enemy  being  reinforced  and  relieved,  time  af 
time,  until  finally  Gen.  Howard  was  ordered,  w 
his   brigade,  to   go    to  Gen.  French's   assistan 
He  led  his  men  gallantly  to  the  front,  and  in  a  f 
minutes  the  fire    of  the   enemy  ceased,  and  '. 
whole  line  fell  back  on  that  part  of  the  field. 

On  the  opening  of  the  firing  in  the  mornii 
Gen.  Hooker  pushed  forward  on  the  railro; 
with  two  regiments  (5th  and  6th  New  Jerse 
followed  by  Gen.  Sickles'  brigade.  It  was  ton 
impossible  to  move  the  artillery  of  this  divisi 
from  its  position,  on  account  of  the  mud.  < 
coming  near  the  woods,  which  were  held  by  t 
enemy  in  force.  Gen.  Hooker  found  Gen.  Birne; 
brigade,  Col.  J.  Hobart  Ward  in  command,  in  li* 
of  battle.  He  sent  back  to  hasten  Gen.  Sicklt 
brigade,  but  ascertained  that  it  had  been  turn 
off  to  the  left  by  Gen.  Heintzelman  to  meet  a  c» 
umn  advancing  in  that  direction.  He  at  on 
made  the  attack  with  the  two  New  Jersey  reg 
ments,  calling  upon  Col.  Ward  to  support  hi 
with  Gen.  Birney's  brigade.  This  was  well  doi 
our  troops  advancing  into  the  woods  under 
heavy  fire,  and  pushing  the  enemy  before  the 
for  more  than  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  A  cliar^ 
with  the  bayonet  was  then  ordered  by  Gen.  Hoc 
er,  with  the  5th  and  6th  New  Jersey,  3d  Main 
and  3Sth  and  40th  New  York,  and  the  enemy  fie 
in  confusion,  throwing  down  arms  and  even  clot 
ing  in  his  flight.  Gen.  Sickles  having  been  o 
dered  to  the  right,  formed  line  of  battle  on  bol 
sides  of  the  W'illiamsburg  road,  and  advance 
under  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy  deployed 
the  woods  in  front  of  him.  Aften  a  brisk  inte 
change  of  musketry  fire  while  crossing  the  ope 
ground,  the  Excelsior  brigade  dashed  into  th 
timber  with  the  bayonet  and  put  the  enemy 
flight. 

On  the  right  the  enemy  opened  fire  after  ha 
an  hour's  cessation,  which  was  promptly  responc 
ed  to  by  Gen.  Richardson's  division.  Again  th 
most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  break  ou 
line,  and  again  they  were  frustrated  by  the  stead 
courage  of  our  troops.  In  about  an  hour  Gei 
Richardson's  whole  line  advanced,  pouring  t 
their  fire  at  close  range,  which  threw  the  line  o' 
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enemy  back  in  some  confusion.  This  was 
wed  up  hy  a  bayonet  charge,  led  by  Gen. 
ich  in  person,  with  tlie  5Tth  and  GCtli  New 
supported  by  two  regiments  sent  by  Gen. 
itzoh'nan,  the  71  st  and  T3d  New  York,  which 
jed  the  confusion  of  the  enemy  into  precipi- 
flight.  One  gun  captured  the  previous  day 
retaken, 
ur  troops  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  lines 

by  them  on  the  31st,  before  the  attack.     On 
'battle  fiold  there  were  found   many  of  our 

and  the  Confederate  wounded,  arms,  cais- 
wagoiis,  subsistence  stores,  and  forage. 
I'doned  by  the  enemy  in  liis  rout.  The  state 
le  roads.'^and  the  impossibility  of  his  manocu- 
r  artillery,  prevented  further  pursuit. 
I  the  next  morning    a   reconnoissance    was 

forward,  which  pressed  back  the  pickets  of 
enemy  to  within  live  miles  of  Richmond,  but 
the  impossibility  of  forcing  even  a  few 
eries  forward,  precluded  our  holding  perma- 
ly  this  position.  The  lines  held  previous  to 
battle  were  therefore  resumed. 

J.  E.  Johnston  reports  loss  of  the 
iemy  in  Lon.y:street's  and  G.  W.  Smith's 

visions  at 4,283 

.  D.  H.  Hill,  who  had  taken  the  ad- 

ince  in  the  attack,  estimates  his  loss  at     2,500 
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ich  would  give  enemy's  loss        .        .     6,7^ 

loss  in  Gen.  Sumner's  corps          1,223 

"         Gen.  Heintzelman's  corps  1,394 

**         Gen.  Keyes'  corps  3,120 

Total        ....     5,737 

revious  to  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Sumner  upon 

field  of  battle  on  the  31st  of  May,  Gen.  Heiiu- 

aan,  the  senior  corps  commander  present,  was 

tie  immediate  command  ot  the  forces  engaged. 

first  information  I  received  that  the  battle 

in    progress,    was    a   dispatch    from    him 

ling   that   Casey's  division   had    given    way. 

ing   the  night   of  the  31st  I  received  a  dis- 

:h   from    him   dated   8.45   p.m.,  in  which   he 

I  am  just  in — when  I  got  to  the  front, the 

5t  ot  Gen.  Casey's  division  had  dispersed."      * 

^         "  The  rout  of  Gen.  Casey's  men  had  a 

dispiriting    effect   on   the  troops   as    they 

ie  up.     I  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  have 

n  driven  back." 

his  official  statement,  together  with  other 
ounts,  received  previous  to  my  arrival  upon 
iMttle-tield,  to  the  effect  that  Casey's  division 
I  given  way  without  making  a  proper  resiet- 
6,  caused  me  to  state  in  a  telegram  to  the 
retary  of  War  on  the  1st,  that  this  division 
ive  way  unaccountably  and  discreditably.'" 
^sequent  investigations,  however,  greatly  mo- 
ed  the  impressions  first  received,  and  I  accord- 
ly  advised  the  Secretary  of  War  of  this  in  a 
jpatch  on  the  5th  of  June, 
rhe  official  reports  of  Generals  Keyes,  Casey 
i  Neglee,  show  that  a  very  considerable  por- 
t.  of  this  division  fought  well,  and  that 
)  brigade  of  Gen  Naglee  is  entitled  to  credit 
■  its  gallantry.  This  division,  among  the  regi- 
ints  of  which  were  eiglit  of  comparatively  new 
^ops,  u.-;i8  attacked  by  superior  numbers ;  yet. 


according  to  the  reports  alluded  to,  i<  '*  stood  the 
attack  for  three  hours  before  it  \^s  reinfurceu." 
A  portion  of  the  division  was  ihrown  into  great 
confusion  by  the  first  onsliiught  of  the  enemy, 
but  the  personal  efforts  of  General  Naglee,  Colo- 
nel Bailey  and  others,  who  boldly  went  to  the 
front  and  encouraged  the  men  by  their  presence 
and  example  at  this  critical  juncture,  rallied  a 
great  part  of  the  division,  and  thereby  enabled 
it  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  this  severely  con- 
tested battle.  It  therefore  affords  me  great  satis- 
faction to  withdraw  the  expression  contained  in 
my  first  dispatch,  and  I  cordially  give  my  in- 
dorsement to  the  conclusion  of  the  division  com- 
mander, "  that  those  parts  of  his  cominai-id  which 
behaved  discreditably  were  exceptional  cases." 

On  the  31st,  when  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  com- 
menced, we  had  two  of  our  bridges  nearly  com- 
pleted, but  the  rising  waters  floated  tlie  log-way 
ai)proaches  and  made  them  almost  impassable,  so 
tiiat  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  Gen. 
Sumner  crossed  his  corps  and  participated  in 
that  hard-fought  engagement.  The  bridges  be- 
came totally  useless  after  this  corps  had  passed, 
and  others'on  a  more  permanent  plan  were  com- 
menced. 

On  my  way  to  head-quarters,  after  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  I  attempted  to  cross  the  bridge  v/hero 
Gen.  Sumner  had  taken  over  his  corps  on  the 
day  prdCaous.  At  the  time  Gen.  Simmer  crossed, 
this  was  the  only  available  bridge  above  Bot- 
tom's Bridge.  I  found  the  approach  from  ^the 
right  bank  for  some  400  yards  submerged  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  on  reaching  the  place 
where  the  bridge  had  been,  I  found  a  great  part 
of  it  carried  away,  so  that  I  could  not  get  my 
horse  over,  and  was  obliged  to  send  liim  to  Bot- 
iom's  Bridge,  six  miles  below,  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable crossing. 

The  approaches  to  New  and  Mechanicsville 
bridges  were  also  overflowed,  and  both  of  them 
were  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  batteries,  estab- 
lished upon  commanding  heights  on  the  opposite 
side.  These  batteries  were  supported  by  strong 
forces  of  the  enemy,  having  numerous  rifle-pits 
in  their  front,  which  would  have  made  it  neces- 
sary, even  had  the  approaches  been  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  to  have  fought  a  sanguinary 
battle,  with  but  little  prospect  of  success,  before 
a  passage  could  have  been  secured 

The  only  available  means,  therefore,  of  uniting 
our  forces  at  Fair  Oaks  for  an  advance  on  Rich- 
mond soon  after  the  battle,  was  to  march  the 
troops  from  Mechanicsville  and  other  points  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  down  to  Bot- 
tom's Bridge,  and  thence  over  the  Tilliamsburg 
r  >ad  to  the  portion  near  Fair  Oaks,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twent3'-three  miles.  In  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  at  that  time,  this  march 
could  not  have  been  made  with  artillery  in  less 
than  two  davs,  by  which  time  the  enemy  would 
have  been  "secure  within  his  entrenchments 
around  Richmond.  In  short,  the  idea  of  uniting 
tlie  two  wings  of  the  army  in  time  to  make  a  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  the  enemy,  with  the  prospect  of 
overtaking  him  before  he  reached  Richmond, 
only  five  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  is 
simply  absurd,  and  was,  I  presume,  never  tor  a 


moment  seriously  entertained  by  {»ny  one  con- 
nected with,  the  army  of  t'lio  Potomac.  An  ad- 
vance involving-  cfiO  separHlion  of  tiie  two  wiiigvs 
by  the  im|«:is.sablt»  (^liickahonuny  wuiild  have  ex- 
posed eacli  r<.  dt^fout  in  detail.  Therefore  I  held 
the  positioji  alrf.-vdy  trained,  and  completed  our 
crossings  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  tiie  meantime  the  trooj^s  at  Fair  Oaks  were 
directed  to  strenp;then  their  positions  by  a  strong 
line  of  inirem:hmeuts,  which  protected  them 
while  tiie  bridges  were  being  built,  gave  security 
to  the  trains,  li Iterated  a  large  fighting  force,  and 
offered  a  safe  retreat  in  the  event  of  disaster. 

Ou  the  second  of  June  I  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch : — 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
New  Bridge.  June  2d,  1862,  10.30  a.m. 

Our  left  is  everywhere  advanced  considerably 
beyond  the  positions  it  occupied  before  the 
battle. 

I  am  in  strong  hopes  that  the  Chickahominy 
will  fall  sulHoiently  to  enable  me  to  cross  the 
right.  We  have  had  a  terrible  time  with  our 
communications ;  bridges  and  causeways  built 
with  great  care,  having  been  washed  away  with 
the  freshet,  leaving  us  almost  cut  oft  from  com- 
munication. All  that  human  labor  can  do  is  behig 
done  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Please  regard  the  portion  of  this  relating  to 
condition  of  Chickahominy  as  confidenti'iji,  as  it 
wodd  be  serious  if  the  enemy  were  aware  of  it. 
I  do  not  yet  know  our  loss  ;  it  has  been  very 
heavy  on  both  sides,  as  the  fighting  was  desper- 
ate; our  victory  complete.  I  expect  still  more 
fighting  before  we  reach.  Richmond. 

G.  B.  McClellax,  ]\rajor.-Gen. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  : — 

Washington,  June  3,  1862. 

Maj.-Gen,  McC. — Your  telegram  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  we  are  greatly  rejoiced  at  your  suc- 
cess, not  only  in  itself,  but  because  of  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  the  troops.  You  have  received,  of 
course,  the  order  ma  le  j'esterday  in  respect  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  The  object  was  to  place  at 
your  command  the  disposable  force  of  that  de- 
partment. The  indications  are  that  Fremont  or 
McDowell  will  tight  Jackson  to-day,  and  aS  soon 
as  he  is  disposed  of  another  large  body  of  troops 
will  be  at  your  service.  The  intelligence  from 
Ilalleck  shows  that  the  rebels  are  fleeing,  and 
pursued  h\  force  from  Corinth.  All  interest  now 
centres  in  your  operations,  and  full  confidence  is 
entertained  ot  your  brilliant  and  glorious  success. 
E.  M.  S.,  Sec.  of  War. 
OPERATIONS  BEFORE  RICHMOND. 

On  the  3rd  1  received  the  following  from  the 
President : 

Washington,  June  3,  1862. 

Maj.-Gen.  McC. : — With  these  continuous  rains, 
I  am  very  anxious  about  the  Chickahominy,  so 
close  in  your  rear  and  crossing  your  line  of  com- 
munication.    Please  look  well  to  it. 

A.  L.,  President. 

To  which  I  replied  as  follows  ; — 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  New 
Bridge,  June  3d,  18G2.  Your  dispatch  of  T)  p.  m. 
just  received.     As  the  Chickahominy  has  been 
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almost  the  only  obstacle  in  my  way  for  sevcij 
liays,  your  Excellency  may  be  assured  that  it  '« 
been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  pro!  t 
the  communications  across  it.  Nuthing  of  i- 
portance,  except  that  it  is  again  raining. 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Cora'^ 

A.  L.,  President,  Washington. 

My  views  of  the  condition  of  our  army  on  q 
4th  are  explained  in  the  following  dispatclro 
the  President : — 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  >  y 
Bridge,  June  4th,  1862. — Terrible  rain  storm  ( r- 
ing  the  night  and  morning  ;  not  yet  cleared  ; 
Chickahomniy  flooded  ;  bridges  in  bad  condit  i, 
and  still  hard  at  work  at  them.  I  have  ta  n 
every  possii)le  step  to  insure  the  security  of  ,8 
corps  on  tlje  right  bank,  but  I  cannot  reinff  e 
them  from  here  until  my  bridges  are  all  sufV  3 
my  force  is  too  small  to  insure  my  right  d 
rear,  should  the  enemy  attack  in  tliat  direct  i, 
as  they  ma}'  probably  attempt.  I  have  to  e 
very  cautious  now.  Our  loss  in  the  late  ba'e 
will  probably  exceed  5,000,  I  have  not  yet  U 
returns.  On  account  of  the  effect  it  might  h'e 
ou  our  own  men  and  the  enemy,  I  request  ut 
you  will  regard  this  intbrraation  a^  conlidei  il 
for  a  few  days.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  lo- 
the  enemy  was  very  considerably  greater  ; 
were  terribly  punished.  I  mention  these 
now  merely  to  show  you  that  the  army  o: 
Potomac  has  had  serious  work,  and  that  no  cln  s 
play  is  before  it. 

You  must  make  your  calculations  on  the  e 
position  that  I  have  been  correct  from  the 
ginning,  in  asserting  that  the  serious  opposi 
was  to  be  made  here. 

Geo.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'j 

A.  L.,  President,  Washington. 

And  in  the  following  to  the  Secretary  of  Wai 
the  same  day  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  y 
Bridge,  June  4th,  1862. — Please  inform  me 
once  what  reinforcements,  if  any,  I  can  co 
upon  having  at  Fortress  Monroe  or  White  Ho 
within  the  next  three  days,  and  when  each  r, 
ment  may  be  expected  to  arrive.  It  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  I  should  know  this  im 
diately.  The  losses  in  the  battle  of  the  31st, 
1st  will  amount  to  7,000.  Regard  this  as  C( 
dential  for  the  present. 

If  I  can  have  five  new  regiments  for  Fort . 
roe  and  its  dependencies,  I  can  draw  three 
old  regiments  from  there  safely.  I  can  \  II 
dispose  of  four  more  raw  regiments  on  y 
communications.  I  can  well  disi»ose  of  f  1  n 
litleen  to  twenty  well-drilled  regiments  amig 
tlie  old  brigades,  in  bringing  them  up  to  tl  t 
origitial  effective  strength.  Recruits  are  e>  •■ 
cialiy  necessary  for  the  regular  and  volunt  r 
batteries  of  artillery,  as  wefl  as  for  the  regij-f 
and  volunteer  regiments  of  infantry.  After  e 
losses  in  our  last  battle,  I  trust  that  1  will  beo 
longer  regarded  as  an  alarniist.  I  believe  e 
have  at  least  one  more  desperate  battle  to  tigl 
Gko.  B.  McC.  Maj.-Gei 

Hon.  E.  M.  S.,  Sec.  of  War. 

.\lso  my  dispatch  to  Lhe  Secretary  of  Uarn 
the  .Tth  : 

Headquarters,    Army    of    the    Potomac,  Nj* 


^ 
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{ridge  June  5,  1862. — Rained  most  of  the  night — 
aa  now  ceased,  but  it  is  not  clear.  The  river 
till  very  liigli  and  troublesome.  Enemy  opened 
,ith  several  batteries  on  our  brigades  near  here 
[lis  morning  :  our  batteries  seem  to  have  pretty 
uich  silenced  them,  thougli  some  firing  still 
ept  up  The  rain  forces  us  to  remain  in  statu 
110.  With  great  dilhculty  a  division  of  infantry 
as  been  crossed  this  morning  to  support  tlie 
-oops  on  tlie  other  side  siiould  the  enemy  renew 
le  attack.  I  ft?lt  obliged  to  do  this,  although  it 
>avcs  us  rather  weak  here. 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g. 

Il-.n.  E.  M.S.  Sec.  of  War. 

Oil  tlie  5th  the  Secretary  telegraphed  me  as  fol- 
)ws  : — 

Washington,  June  5,  1862,  8.30,  p.m. 

Maj.-Gen.  McC, — I  will  send  you  five  new  regi- 
lents  as  fast  as  transportation  can  take  them  : 
lefust  to  start  to-morrow  from  Bultimore.  1  in- 
md  sending  you  part  of  ^TcDoweH's  force  as 
wn  as  it  can  return  from  its  trip  to  Front  Royal, 
robably  as  many  as  you  want.  The  order  to 
5ip  the  new  regiments  to  Fort  Monroe  has 
ready  been  given.  I  suppose  that  they  may 
3  sent  directly  to  the  Fort.  Please  advise  me  of 
lis  as  y(  \  Icsire.  E.  M.  S.,  Sec.  of  War. 

On  t!ie.  Tth  of  June  I  telegraphed  as  follows  : 
Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
June,  7, 18G*i,  4  40  p.m. 

Hon.  E.  M.  S., — In  repl}^  to  your  dispatch  of 
p.m.,  to-day,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the 
iiickahominy  River  has  risen  so  as  to  flood  the 
itire  bottom  to  the  depth  of  tlwee  and  four  feet, 
am  pushing  forward  the  bridges  in  spite  of  this, 
id  the  men  are  working  night  and  day,  up  to 
leir  waists  in  water,  to  complete  them. 

Tiie  whole  face  of  the  conntry  is  a  perfect  bog, 
itirely  impassable  for  artillery  or  even  cavalry, 
scept  directly  in  the  narrow  roads,  which  ren- 
ers  an}'  general  movement  either  of  this  or  the 
}bel  army  utterly  out  of  the  question,  until  we 
ive  more  favorable  weather. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  pressing  for- 
•ard  reinforcements  so  vigorously.  I  shall  be 
I  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take 
iichmond  the  moment  McCall  reaches  liere,  and 
le  ground  will  admit  the  passage  of  artillery.     I 

ie  advanced  my  pickets  about  a  mile  to-day, 
ring  otf  the  rebel  pickets,  and  securing  a  very 
ftntageous  position. 
he  rebels  have  several  batteries  established, 
rmanding   the   debouches   from   two   of    our 
bridges,  and  fire  upon  our  working  parties  con- 
nually.  but  as  yet  tliey  have  killed  but  very  few 
four  men.  G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-General. 

As  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  any  more 
einforcements  would  be  sent  to  me  in  time  for 
he  advance  on  Richmond,  I  stated  in  the  forego- 
ng  dispatch  that  I  should  be  ready  to  move 
?hen  Gen.  McCall's  Division  joined  me  ;  but  I 
■id  not  intend  to  be  understood  by  this,  that  no 
lore  reinforcements  were  wanted,  as  will  be 
een  from  the  following  dispatch  :  / 

June  10.  18G2.  3  30  p.m.— I  have  again  informa- 
ion  that  Beauregard  has  arrived,  and  that  some 
f  his  troops  are  to  follow  him.  No  great  re- 
ance.  i  erhaps  u^:T»e  whatever,  can  be  attached  to 


this ;  but  it  is  possible,  and  ought  to  be  their 
policy.  0 

I  am  completely'  checked  by  the  weather.  The 
roads  and  fields  are  literally  impassable  for  artil- 
lery, almost  so  for  infantry.  The  Cliickahominy 
is  in  a  dreadful  state  ;  we  liave  another  rain 
storm  on  our  hands. 

I  shall  attack  as  soon  as  the  weather  and 
ground  will  permit ;  bu<  there  will  be  a  delay, 
the  extent  of  which  no  one  can  forsee,  for  the 
season  is  altogether  abnormal. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  present  for 
your  consideration  the  propriety  of  detaching 
largely  from  Halleck's  army  to  strL-ngtheii  this  ; 
for  it  would  seem  that  Ilalleck  has  now  no  large 
organized  force  in  front  of  him,  while  we  have. 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  or  even  in  connection 
with  it,  allow  me  to  suggest  the  nKJvement  of  a 
heavy  column  from  Dalton  upon  Atlanta.  Il  but 
the  one  can  be  done,  it  would  better  conform  to 
militaiy  ])riiici[)les  to  strengthen  this  army  ;  ana 
even  although  the  reinforcements  might  not  ar 
rive  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  attack  upon 
Richmond,  the  moral  effect  would  be  great,  and 
they  would  furnish  valuable  assistance  in  ulterior 
movements. 

I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  whene- 
ver the  weather  permits,  I  will  attack  with  what- 
ever force  I  may  have,  although  a  larger  force 
would  enable  me  to  gain  much  more  decisive  re- 
sults. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  McCall's  infantry  sent 
forward  by  water  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
his  artillery  and  cavalry. 

If  Gen.  Prim  returns  via  Washington,   please 
converse  with  him  as  to  the  condition  of  aftair 
here.  G.  B.  McC,  Major-Gen. 

Hon.  E.  M.  S.,  Sec.-of-War. 

Our  work  upon   the  bridges   continued  to  b 
pushed  forward  vigorously  until  the  20th,  during, 
which  time  it  rained   almost  every  day,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  men  caused  much  sickness. 

On  the  11th  the  following  was  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

Washington,  June  11,  1862.      i 

^laj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC — Your  dispatch  of  three 
thirty  (3.30)  yesterday  has  been  received.  I  am 
fully  impresseil  with  the  difliculties  mentioned 
and  which  no  art  nor  skill  can  avoid,  but  only 
endure,  and  am  striving  to  the  uttermost  to  ren  ', 
der  you  every  aid  in  the  power  of  the  Govern  ' 
ment. 

Your  suggestions  will  be  immediately  coramn   , 
nicated  to  Gen.  Halleck,  with  a  request  that  he  i 
shall  conform  to  them.     At  last  advice  he  con   , 
templated    sending   a   column   to   operate   with 
Mitchell  against   Chattanooga,  and  thence  upon  | 
East   Tennessee.     Buell  reports   Kentucky   and 
Tennessee  to  be  in  a  critical  condition  demanding 
immediate   attention.      Halleck    says    the    main 
body  of  Beauregard's  force  is  with  him  at  Oka- 
lona.     McCall's  force  was  reported  yesterday  as 
having  embarked  on  its  way  to  join  you.     It  is 
intended  to  send  the  residue  of  McDowell's  force 
also  to  join  you  as  speedily  as  possible.   Fremont  '. 
had   a   hard    fight   day   before    yesterday',   with 
Jackson's   force  at    Union  Church,   eight    miles 
from  Harrisonburg.     He  claims   the  victory,  but 
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Was  pretty  badly  handled ;  it  is  clear  that  a 
strong  force  is  operating  with  Jackson,  for  the 
purpose  ol  detaining  the  forces  here  from  you. 
I  am  urging  as  fast  as  possible  the  new  levies. 

Be  assured,  general,  that  there  never  has  been 
a  moment  wlien  my  desire  has  been  otherwise 
than  to  aid  you  with  my  Avhole  heart,  mind  and 
strength  since  the  hour  we  first  met ;  and  what- 
ever others  may  say  for  their  own  purposes, 
you  have  never  liad  and  never  can  have  any  one 
more  trul}'  your  friend,  or  more  anxiou.s  t  •  sui)- 
port,  or  more  joyful  than  I  shall  be  at  the  suc- 
cess, which  I  have  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  achiev- 
ed by  your  arms.  E,  j\I.  S.,  Sec.  of  War. 

On  the  1 2th  and  13th  Gen.  iMcCall's  division  ar- 
rived. 

On  the  loth  of  June  two  squadrons  of  the  5  h 
•w.  S.  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Roya  1, 
stationed  near  Hanover  Old  Church,  were  attack- 
ed and  overpowered  by  a  force  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  numbering  about  15,000  men,  with  four 
guns.  The}^  pushed  on  towards  our  depots,  but 
at  soma  distance  from  our  main  l)ody,  and,  though 
pursued,  very  cleverly  made  the  circuit  of  the 
army,  repassing  the  Chickahominy  at  Long  Bridge. 

The  burning  of  two  schooners  laden  with  forage 
and  fourteen  government  wagons,  the  destruction 
of  some  sutlers'  stores,  the  killing  of  several  ( £ 
the  guard  and  teamsters  at  Garlick's  Landing, 
ecme  little  damage  done  at  Tunstall's  Station,  and 
a  little  eclai,  were  the  precise  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition. 

On  the  14th  I  sent  the  following  to  the  Sec'y. 
of  War  : — Headq's.,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Camp 
Lincoln,  June  14,  1862,  midnight : 

Ail  quiet  in  every  direction.  The  stampede  of 
last  night  has  passed  away.  Weather  now  very 
favorable.  I  hope  two  daj'S  more  will  make  the 
ground  practicable.  I  shall  advance  as  soon  as 
the  bridges  are  completed,  and  the  ground  fit  for 
artillery  to  move,  at  the  same  time  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  whatever  troops  can  be  sent  to  me. 
\  can  use  several  new  regiments  to  advantage.  It 
CMght  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  McDoweh 
and  his  troops  are  completely  under  my  control. 

I  received  a  telegram  from  him  requesting  that 
McCall's  division  might  be  placed  so  as  to  join 
Uim  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit : 
whatever  troops  come  j»  me  must  be  disposed  of 
60  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel  that  in 
such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  I  am  now 
placed,  Gen.  McD.  should  wish  the  general  inter- 
ests to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
his  command. 

If  I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops,  I  want 
none  of  them,  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the  battle 
^vith  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible 
or  the  resulrs. 

The  deiKi!  tment  lines  should  not  be  allowed  to 
ijiterfere  witli  me,  but  Gen,  ^McD.  and  all  his  troops 
sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  completely  at  my 
disposal,  to  do  with  them  as  I  think  best.  In  no 
other  way  can  they  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I 
therefore  request  that  I  may  have  entire  and  full 
control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  great  to  allow 
personal  considerations  to  be  entertained.  You 
know  that  T  have  none.    The  indications  are,  from 


)ur  balloon  reconnolssances,  acd  from  all  olir 
sources,  that  the  enemy  are  intrenching,  daily  [, 
creasing  in  numbers,  and  determined  to  fi^'it  i-. 
[)erately.  G.  B.  MoC,  Maj.-Gen.  Con," 

Hon.  E.  M.  S.,  Sec'y.  of  War. 

On  the  20t]i,  the  following  was  commnnic;-.  i 
to  the  President: — Hdq's.  Army  of  the  Potoii  , 
Camp  Lincoln,  June  20,  1862,  2  p.  m.  : 

Your  Excellency's  dispatch  ol  (11)  a.  m.  reui  . 
ed,  also  that  of  Gen.  Sigei. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Jackson  has  been  r;  , 
forced  from  here.     There  is  reason  to  believe  t  • 
Gen.  R.  S.  Ripley  has  recently  joined  Lee's  ai  -  , 
with   a    brigade    or    division    from   Charh-i 
Troops   have   arrived   recently  from    Gold^i 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason   to  suppos  ■ 
the   enemy  intends  evacuating  Richmond;  1... 
daily  increasing  his  defenses.     I  find  him  eve 
where  in   force,   and   every  reconnoissance   c 
many  valuable  lives.    Yet  I   am  obliged  to  f 
my  way  foot  by  foot,  at  whatever  cost,  so  gr 
are  the  difficulties  of  the  country.     By  to-morr 
night  the  defensive  wtjrks  covering  our   positi 
on  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy  should  be  co 
pleted.     I  am  forced  to  this  by  my  inferiority 
numbers,  so  that  I  may  bring  the  greatest  possil 
numbers  into  action,  and  secure  the  army  agau 
the  consequences  of  unforeseen  disaster.    I  woi 
be  glad  to  have   permission   to   lay  before  yc 
Excellency  by  letter  or  telegraph,  my  views  as 
the  present  state  of  military  affairs  thronghc 
the  whole  country.     In  the  meantime  I  would 
pleased  to  learn  the   disposition,  as  to  numbc 
and  position,  of.  the  troops  not  under  mj'  co 
mand.  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere. 
His  Ex'y.  A.  L.,  Pres't.        G.  B.  ^^IcC,  M.-G.  Com 

To  which  I  received  this  reply : 

Washington,  June  21,  1862,  6  P.  M 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  ^IcC. — Your  dispatch  of  yestf 
day,  two  p.  m.,  was  received  this  morning.     If 
would  not  divert  too  much  of  your  time  and  £ 
tention  from  the  army  under  your  immediate  coi 
mand,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as 
tiie  present  state  of  military  afiairs  throughoi 
the  whole  country,  as  you  say  you  would  be  gla 
to  give  them.     I  would  ratlier  it  should  be  t 
letter  than  by  telegraph,  because  of  the  bett< 
chance  of  secresy.     As  to  the  numbers  and  poB 
tions  of  the  troops  not  under  your  command 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  even  if  I  could  do  it  wit 
accuracy,  which   I   cannot,  I   would   rather  nc 
transmit  either  by  ielegraph  or  letter,  because  cf 
the  chances  of  its  reaching  the  enemy.     I  woul  | 
be  very  glad  to  talk  with  you,  but  you  cannc' 
leave  your  camp,  and  I  cannot  well  leave  here. 
A.  L.,  President* 

To  which  I  sent  the  following  reply  :  j 

Camp  Lincoln,  June  22,1  p.  m. — I  have  the  honj 
or  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yom*  telegran 
of  8  p.  M,  yesterday.  _  | 

Under  the  circumstances  as  stated  in  your  disj 
patch,  I  perceive  that  it  will  be  better,  at  least 
to  defer,  for  the  present,  the  communication  I  de 
sired  .to  make.         G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Com'g. 
His  Excehency,  the  President. 

All  the  information  I  could  obtain,  previous  tc 
the  24th  of  June,  regarding  the  movements  ol 
Gen,  Jackson,  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  al 
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fvflonsville,  wliero  lie  was  receiving  remforce- 
Lnts  from  llidun.md.  via.  Lynclibnrg  und  fetaun- 
'n  •  but  wluit  his  i-urposes  were  did  not  appear 
■itil  the  date  specified,  when  a  yonng  mail,  very 
tellioeut,  but  oi  ouspicious  appearance,  was 
Innoht  in  bv  our  scours  from  the  directKMi  ol 
Jauo'ver  Court  House.  He  at  tirst  stated^  that  he 
,as  an  esoape.I  prisoner  from  <A^  Kenly  s  \lary- 
',kI  re-iment,  captured  at  Front  Royal,  but  hnally 
.nlessed  hhuselT  to  be  a  dfserter  from  Jackson  s 
,mmand,  which  he  left  near  GordonsviHe  on  the 

St      Jackson V  t:-0(.p3  were  then,  as  he    said, 

ovi—  to  Fredoricksliall,  alon^  the  Virginia  Cen- 
jal  iliiih-oad,  fur  the  purpose  i-f  attacking  my 
iUr  on  tlie  28th.  1  immediately  dispatched  two 
■ustv  ne<TOt^s  to  proceed  along  the  railroad,  and 
jcertain'tho  truth  of  the  statement.  They  were 
liable,  however,  to  get  bey<.n^i  Hanover  Gomt 
"ouse^wh^n-ethev  encountered  the  enemy  s  pick- 
ts  anil  werr-  (oroed  t«.  turn  back  without  obtain- 
ig  the  desired  information.  On  that  day  1  sent 
le  folluwing  dispatch :      ,,       ^  ^  .         ^. 

nca.l.niartcrs  Annv  of  fhe  Potomac,  June  24. 
•>  V  M  1^02.— A  vefv  peculiar  case  of  desertion 
las  'iiist  occurred  from  the  enemy,  'i^he  party 
tates  he  left  Jackson,  Whiting  and  Ewell,  fifteen 
rigades,  at  GordonsviHe,  on  the  21st ;  that  they 
,'ere  moving  to  Frederickshall,  and  that  it  was 
[itended  to  attack  my  rear  on  the  28th.  _  T  would 
,6  glad  to  learn,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  the 
[lost  exact  inf<H-mation  von  have  as  to  the  posi- 
ion  and  moven.enT^  of  Jackson,  as  well  as  the 
lources  from  v/.iich  vour  mfurmation  is  derived, 
hat  I  may  the  better  compare  it  with  what     have. 

(y.  P..  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 
Ion.  E.  M.  ?..  Secretiiry  of  War. 

The  fallowing  is  his  reply  :  ..;,  o  o- 

Washington,  June  25,  2.3n. 
'  Maj.-Gen.  McC— We  have  no  definite  informa- 
■fon'as  to  the  numbers  or  position  of  Jackson's 
'orce.  Gen.  Kin-  yesterday  reported  a  deserter  s 
itatement  that  Jackson's  force  was,  rune  days 
igo  fortv  tlioujjand  men.  Some  reports  place  ten 
thousand  rebels  under  Jackson  at  GordonsviHe  ; 
otliers  that  his  force  is  at  Port  Republic,  Harnson- 
%nv  and  Lurav.  Fremont  yesterday  reported 
runlors  that  Western  Virginia  was  threatened, 
and  G  Kellv  that  Ewell  was  advancing  to  New 
Ci-eek,  where  Fremont  had  his  depots.  _  The  last 
tele-ram  fiom  Fremont  contradicts  this  rumor. 
'Tlie°last  telegram  from  Banlcs  says  the  enemy's 
pickets   are   strong   in   advance  at  Luray.     ihe 

•  people  decline  to  give  any  uiformation  of  lus 
'whereabouts.  Within  the  last  two  days, the  evi- 
dence is  strong  that  for  some  purpose  tho  enemy 
is  circulatiuy;  rumors  of  Jackson's  advance  m  va- 
rious directfons,  with  a  view  to  conceal  the  real 
point  of  attack.  Neither  McKowell.  who  is  at 
ilanassas,  nor  Banks  and  Fremont,  who  are  at 
Middletown.  appear  to  have  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  KV.bject.  A  letter  ti-ausmitted  to  the 
deirartinf'nt  vesterdav,  purporting  to  be  dated 
GordonsviHe,'  on  r.he  lifcli  inst.,  stated  that  the 
actual  atr.ack  was  designed  for  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  as   so<in  as  you  attacked    Richmond  ; 

•  hut   that    the   report  was  to  be    circulate.l    that 
Jackson  h-*-!  gone  i<>  liif^hmond,  in  ordei  to  mis- 

,  lead.    This  *ctter  looked  very  much  like  ^  bhnJ, 


and  induces  me  to  suspect  that  Jackson's  rea. 
movement  now   is  toward   Kic\^nond.     It  came 


from  Alexandria,  and  is  certahily  designed  hk3 
the  numerov.s  rumors  put  aftoat,  to  mislead.  1 
think,  tnereiorc,  that  while  the  warning  of  the 
deserter  to  y'.u  may  als-.  bo  a  blind,  that  it  could 
Mot  safely  bo  disregarded.  I  will  transmit  to  you 
K'n-  further  inforniatn.n  on  this  subject  tluit  may 
be  received  her..  E  M .  ?..  Sec.  of  War. 

On  the  25th  our  budges  and  intrenchmentB 
being  at  last  completed,  an  advance  of  our  picket 
line  on  the  left  was  ordered,  prepxratoiy  to  a 
-eneral  forward  ni'vem-^nt 

Immediately  in  fr- nt  of  tb^  most  advanced 
redoubt  on  the  WilliarasburG:  road  was  a  large 
open  held  ;  beyond  that  a  swampy  belt  ot  timber 
live  hundred  yu'^s  wide,  which  had  been  dis 
puted  o  round  for  many  days.  Further  m  advance 
was  an  open  ti-^ld  crossed  by  the  Willarasburg 
road  and  the  railroad,  and  commanded  by  » 
redoubt  and  ritie-Dits  of  the  enemy.  It  waa 
decided  to  r)ush  onr  lines  to  the  other  side  of 
these  woods,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  to  place  General* 
Heintzelman  and  Sumner  in  position  to  support 
the  attack  intended  to  be  made  on  the  old  Jayertt 
on  the  26th  or  2Tth  by  Gen.  Franklin,  by  assaul^ 
ing  that  position  in  the  rear.  _ 

'Between  S  and  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
25tli  the  advance  was  begun  by  Gen.  Hemtzel- 
man's  cor]>s  Tlie  enemy  were  found  to  b-  in 
strong  force  aloi;g  the  line,  and  contested  tho 
advance  stubbornly,  but  by  sunset  our  object 
was  accomplished  The  troops  engaged  m  this 
atiiir  were  the  whole  of  Heintzelman  s  corps, 
I'alm'-r's  brigade  of  Couch's  division  ot  Keyesa 
,orps  and  a  part  of  Richardson's  division  of 
Sumner's  corps.  For  the  details  1  reter  to  tho 
report  of  Gen   Heintzelman. 

Ti-e  casualties,  (not  including  those  in  Palmer  s 
brto-ade  which  have  not  been  reported,)  were  as 
.- ijows  :— Officers  killed  1,  wounded  14.  missing 
i  :  Enlisted  men  killed  50.  wounded  387.  missing 
G8  :  Total  516.  .  .    .■,     a 

The  following  telegrams  were  sent  to  tlie  bo- 
crctary  of  W^r  during  the  day  from  the  held  ol 
operations^^^^^^^  No.  3.  June  25, 1862. 1.30  p.m. 

Hon  E  M.  S.,— We  have  advanced  our  pickets 
ou  the  left  considerably,  under  sharp  resistance'. 
Our  men  behaved  very  handsomely.  Sonie  hring 
still  continues.  G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen  Comd  g. 
Redoubt  No.  3,  June  25,  1862,  ,-i.lD  p.m. 
Tion.  B.  M.  S.,  Sec.  of  War,-The  enemy  are 
making  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  a'lvarjt  o 
our  pTcket  lines  Kearney's  and  one  halt  oi 
Hooker's  are  where  I  want  them.  ^ 

\  have  this  moment  re-inforced  Hooker  s  righi 
with  a  brigade  and  a  couple  of  guns,  and  hope  u 
a  few  minutes  to  finish  the  woik  m/ended  foi 
the  day  Our  men  are  behaving  splendidly.  ih( 
enemy' are  figliting  well  also. 

This  is  not  a  battle,  merely  an  affair  ..fHemt 
zehuan's  corps,  supported  by  Keye's,  and  thus  fai 
all  g-oe^  well.  We  hold  every  fcot  wo  hav« 
eained  "  If  we  succeed  in  wha:  we  liave  under 
taken,  it  will  be  u  very  important  advan^g. 
gihied.     Loss  not  large  thus  far.    The  fighting 


up  to  this  time  has  been  done  by  Gen.  Hooker  s 
division,  which    has   behaved   as   usual,  tliat  ie 

most  splendidly. 
On  our  right,  Porter  has  silenced  the  enemy's 

batteries  in  his  front. 

G.  B.  McC,  Ma,i.-Gen.  Comd'g. 
Redoubt  No.  3,  June  2."),  J8G2,  ,5  p.m. 
Hon.  E.  M.  S..  Sec.  of  ^Var,— The  aftair  is  over, 

and  we  have  gained  our  point  fully,  and  with  br.t 

little  loss,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition. 

Uur  men  have    done  aU   that  could   be  desired. 

The  affair  was  partly  decided  by  two  guns  that 

Capt.    J)e    Mnssy    brought    galla'ntly   into  action 

under  very  .lilhc-iilt  circumstances.     The  enemy 

was  driven   fiom  the  camp  in  front  of   this  place. 

and  is  now  quiet.        G.  11  McC,  Maj.Gen.  Com'g. 
Also,  on  the  same  day,  the  following  : 
.Headquarters.   Army   of  the    Potomac,   Camp 

Lincoln,  June   2.o.   18G2,  6.15  p.m.— I  have  just 

returned  from   the  field,  and  found  your  dispatch 

in  regard  to  Jackson. 

Several  contrabands  just  in,  give  information 
confirming  supposition  that  Jackson's  advance  is 
at  or  near  Hanover  Court  House,  and  that  Beau- 
regard arrived,  with  strong  reinforcements,  in 
Richmond  yesterday. 

^  I  incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my 
right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is  stated  at  200*- 
000,  includiiig  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  1  shall 
have  to  contend  against  vastly  superior  odds  if 
these  reports  be  true.  But  this  army  will  do  all 
in  the  power  of  men,  to  hold  their  position  and 
repulse  any  attack. 

I  regrert  my  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  but 
feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  tor  it,  as  I 
have  not  failed  to  represent,  repeatedly,  the  ne- 
cessity of  reinforcements,  that  this  was  the  deci- 
sive point,  and  that  all  the  available  means  of  the 
government,  should  be  concentrated  here.  I  will 
do  all  that  a  General  can  do,  with  the  splendid 
irmy  that  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and  if^it 
IS  destroyed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  can  at 
.east  die  with  it,  and  share  its  fate. 

But  if  the  result  of  the  action,  which  will  pro- 
oably  occur  to-morrow,. or  within  a  short  time,  is 
I  disaster,  the  responsibility  can  not  be  thrown 
jn  my  shoulders,  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 
Since  I  ccmmenced  this,  1  have  received  addi- 
iional  intelligence  confirming  the  supposition  in 
•egard  to  Ja<.'kson's  movements  and  Beaureyard's 
irrival.  I  simll  i)robabIy  be  attacked  to-wo'irow 
ind  now  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahonr- 
ly,  to  arrange  for  the  defence  of  that  side.  I  feel 
hat  there  is  no  use  in  my  again  asking  for  rein- 
brcements  G.  B.  .McC,  Maj.-General 

E.  M  S..  Sec.  of  war. 

NUMB  EMS  OF  THE  ENEMY. 
^  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  "  Secret  Service 
Vps,"  herewith  iorwarded,  and  dated  2()r,ii 
ure,  shuws  th^^  estinwted  strength  of  the  enemv. 
.t  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown.  to  havr 
leen  from  1"U.000  to  J 20.000.  The  same  report 
'Uts  hi?  numbers  on  the  26fh  of  June,  at  alx.iii 
80,000,  ui..!  chr,  .-.pecilic  information  obtained  rt-- 
arding  th**:!  organization,  warrants  the  belief, 
hat  tins  estimate  did  not  exceed  his  actual 
trength. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  contain- 
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ed  in  the  report,  shows  the  folio v/ing  orgaHi2( 
tions,  viz. :— two  hundred  regiments  of  infant 
and  cavalry,  including  the  forces  of  Jackson  ai| 
Ewell,  just  arrived  ;  eight  battalions  of  indl 
pendent  troops ;  five  battalions  of  artiller| 
twelve  companies  o  infantry  and  independe' 
cavalry,  besides  forty^ix  companies  of  artillery! 
amounting  in  all  to  from  forty  to  fifty  briga  \[ 
There  were,  undoubtedly,  many  others  wlio'se  d 
signations  we  did  not  learn.  The  report  ah 
shows  that  numerous  and  heavy  earth-works  ha 
been  completed  for  the  defence  of  Richrnon 
and,  that  in  thirty-six  of  these,  were  mounts 
some  two  hundred  guns. 

THE  SEVEN  DAYS. 
On  the  26th.  the  day  upon  which  I  had  decide 
as  the  time  for  our  final  advance,  the  enem 
attacked  our  right  in  strong  force,  and  turne 
my  attention  to  the  protection  of  our  communici 
tions  and  depots  of  supply. 

'I'he  event  was  a  bitter  confirmation  of  tli 
military  judgment,  which  had  been  reiterated  t 
my  superiors  from  the  inception,  and  through  th 
progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaign. 

I  notified  the  Secretary  of  war  in  the  folllowin; 
dispatch : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Cam] 
Lincoln,  June  26,  1862, 12  m.— I  have  just  lican 
that  our  cavalry  pickets,  on  the  left  Bank  of  th 
Chickahominy,  are  being  driven  in;  it  is,  prolia 
bly,  Jackson's  advanced  guard.  '  I  this  be  true 
you  may  not  hear  from  me  for  some  days,  as  nv 
communications  will  probably  be  cut  off.  Th( 
case  is,  perhaps,  a  difficult  one,  but  I  shall  resor 
to  desperate  measures,  and  will  do  my  best  t( 
out-manoeuvre,  outwit,  and  out-fight  the  enemy 
Do  not  believe  reports  of  disaster,  and  do  not  bt 
discouraged,  if  you  learn  that  my  communicatiom 
are  cut  ofl',  and  even  Yorktown  in  possession  oi 
the  enemy.  Hope  for  the  best,  and  I  will  not 
deceive  the  hopes  you  formerly  placed  in  me. 
G.  B.  AJcC,  iMaj.-GeneraL 
E.  M.  S.,  Secretary  of  War. 
Headquarters,  Army  oi  the  Pbtomac,  Carapl 
Lincoln,  June  26,  1862.  2.30  p.m.— Your  dis-i 
patch  and  that  of  President  received.  Jackson 
is  driving  in  my  pickets,  &;c.,  on  other  side  of 
the  Chickahominy.  It  is  impossible  to  teU  where 
reinforcements  ought  to  go,  as  I  am  yet  unable  to 
predict  result  of  approaching  battle.  It  will' 
probably  be  better  that  they  should  go  to  Fort . 
Monroe,  and  thence  according  to  state  of  afiairs 
when  they  arrive. 

It  is  not  probable  that  I  can  maintain  telegra- 
phic communication  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
longer.  G.  B.  :\lcC.,  Major-General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  S.,  Sec.  of  War. 
On  the  same  day  1  received  the  following  dis- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  W'ur  ; 

Washington.  June  2r».  1862.  11.20  p.m. 
Maj.-Gen.  G.  \i.  MoC— Your  tele-ram  of  6.15 
has  just  been  received.     The  civcumstauccs  that  j 
have  hitherto  rendered  it  im|.'<»ssible  for  the  gov- 
f.Mnment  to  send  you   any   more  reinforcements 
than    has    been    done,   have    been    so   distinctly  I 
stated  to  you.  by  the  President,  that  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  repeat  them. 
Every  effort  has  been   made   by  the  President  \ 
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.1  myself  to  strengtlien  von.  King's  division 
r,  reached  Falmouth.  Sliield's  division  and 
Tjkett's  division  are  at  Manassas.  The  Presi- 
<  it  designs  to  send  a  part  of  that  force  to  aid 
31  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done. 


E.  M.  S.,  Sec'y.ofWar. 
Washington,  June  26,  1862,  6  p.  m. 
^laj.-Gen.  G.  B.  xMcG. :— Arrangements  are  being 
ide  rapidly  as  possible  to  send  5,000  men,  as 
H  as  they  can  be   brought   from  Manassas    to 
■jjxandria,   and   embarked,  which  can  be  done 
(fmer  than  to  wait  for  transportation  at  Frede- 
jksburg.     They  will  be   followed  by  more,  if 
,',led.     McDowell.  Banks,  and  Fremont's   force 
■ii  be  consolidated  as  the  army  of  Virginia,  and 
■11  operate  promptly  in  your  aid  by  land.     No- 
im-  will  be  spared  to  sustain  you,  and  I  have 
doubting  faith  in  your  success.     Keep  me  ad- 
ied  fully  of  your  condition. 

E.  M.  S.,  Sec'y  of  War. 
But  5,000  of  the  reinforcements  spoken  of  in 
286  communications  came  to  the  army  of  the 
,tomac,  and  these  reached  us  at  Harrison's  Bar 
,  er  the  seven  davs.  In  anticipation  of  a  speedy 
vaiice  on  Riclmiond,  to  provide  for  the  contm- 
ucv  of  our  communications  with  the  depot  at 
e  White  House  being  severed  by  the  enemy, 
d  at  the  same  time  to  be  prepared  for  a  change 

tlie  base  of  our  operations  to  James  River,  it 
rcuinstances  should  render  it  advisable,  I  had 
ade  arrangements  more  than  a  week  previous 
in  the  IStii)  to  have  transports  with  supplies 
'  provisions  and  forage,  under  a  convoy  o  gun- 
3ats,  sent  up  James  River.  They  reached  Har- 
son's  Landing  in  time  to  be  available  tor  the 
rmy  on  its  arrival  at  this  point.  Events  soon 
roved  this  change  of  base  to  be,  though  most 
izardous  and  diilicult,  the  only  prudent  course. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  troops  of  the  6th  corps 
1  the  19th  of  June,  Gen.  Reynolds  and  Gen.  Sey- 
iour's  brigades,  of  Gen.  McCall's  division ^{Penn- 
ydvania  Reserves), were  moved  from  Gaines's  Farm 
>  a  position  on  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek  ;  Gen. 
[eade  being  held  in  reserve  in  front  of  Gaines's 
'arm.  One  regiment  and  a  battery  were  thrown 
jrward  to  the  heights  overlooking  Mechanics- 
ille,  a  line  of  pickets  extended  alon^  the  Chicka- 
lominy  River,  between  the  Mechauicsville  and 
'tieadow  Bridges,  ,       ,  •, 

'  As  has  already  been  stated,  I  received,  whde 
ijngaged  on  the  25th,  in  directing 'the  operations  ot 
Seintzelman's  corps,  information  which  strength- 
ened my  suspicions  that  Jackson  was  advancing 
with  a  large  force  upon  our  right  and  rear.  On 
this  dav,  Gen.  Casey,  at  the  White  House,  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  and 
defensive  works  were  ordered  at  Tunstall's  Sta- 
tion. Early  on  the  25th,  Gen.  Porter  was  in- 
structed to  send  out  reconnoitering  parties  to- 
wards Hanover  Court  House  to  discover  the 
position  and  force  of  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy 
the  bridges  on  the  Tolopottvmy  as  far  as  possible. 

Up  to  the  26tli  of  June,  the  operations  agamst 
Richmond  ha<l  been  conducted  along  the  roads 
leading  to  it  from  the  east  and  north-east.  The 
reasons  which  compelled  the  choice  of  this  line  of 
approach  and  our  continuance  upon  it  have  been 
fcUuded  to  above. 


The  superiority  of  the  James  River  route,  as  a 
line  of  attack  and  supply,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition,  ^[y  own  opinion  on  #iat  subject  had 
been  early  given,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  dissipation  of  all  hope  of  co-operation  by  land 
of  Gen.  McDowell's  forces,  deemed  to  be  occupied 
in  the  defense  of  Washhigton,  their  inability  to 
hold  or  defeat  Jackson,  disclosed  an  opportunity 


to  the  enemy,  and  a  new  danger  to  my  right,  and      • 
to  the  long  line  of  supplies  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Chickahominy,  and    forced  an'  immediate 
change   ot   base   across  the   I^cnuisula.     To  that     1 
end/from  the  eveiung  of  tlie  26th,  every  energy 
of  the  army  was  bent.     Siu'li  a  base,  in  the  pre-    , 
sence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  is  one  of  the   most    ! 
dil'ticult  undertakings  in  war,  but  I  was  confident    j 
in  the  valor  and  discipline  ot  my  brave  army,  and    | 
knew  that  it  could   be  trusted  equally  to  retreat    ; 
or  advance,  and  to  fight  the  series  of  battles  now    i 
inevitable,  whether  rt-treathig  trom  victories,  or 
marching  through  defeats  ;  and,  in  short,  I  had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  its  ability,  even  against  supe- 
rior numbers,  to    fight  its  way  through   to   the 
James,  and  get  a  pof^ition  whence  a  successful  ad- 
vance upon  Richmond  would  be  again  possible. 
Their  superb  conduct   through    the   next  Beven 
days  justitied  my  faith. 

On  tlie  same  day  (26th),. Gen.  Van.  Vliet,  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  by  my 
orders  telegraphed  to  Col.  Ingalls,  quartermaster 
at  the  White  House,  as  follows  :  "  Run  the  cars 
to  the  last  moment,  and  load  them  with  provisions 
and  ammunition.  Load  every  wagon  you  hava 
with  subsistence,  and  send  them  to  Savage  Sta- 
tion by  way  of  Bottom's  Bridge.  If  you  are 
obligeil  to  abandon  White  House,  burn  everything 
that  you  cannot  get  off.  You  must  throw  all  our 
supplies  up  the  James  River  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  accompany  them  yourself  with,  all  your  force. 
It  will  be  of  vast  importance  to  establish  our  de- 
pots on  James  River  without  delay,  if  we  abandon 
White  House.  I  will  keep  you  advised  of  every 
movement  so  long  as  the  wires  work  ;  after  that, 
you  must  exercise  your  own  judgment." 

All  these  commands  were  obeyed.  So  excellent 
were  the  dispositions  of  the  different  officers  in 
command  of  the  troops,  depots  and  gun-boats, 
and  so  timely  the  warning  of  the  ap[)roach  of  the 
enemy,  that  almost  everything  was  saved,  and 
but  a  small  amount  of  stores  destroyed,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Stoneman's  communications  with  tlie  main 
army  being  cut  off,  he  fell  back  upon  the  White 
House,  and  thence  to  Yorktowu  wlien  the  White 
House  was  evacuated. 

On  the  26th  orders  were  sent  to  all  the  corps 
commanders  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickaho- 
miny to  be  prepared  to  send  as  many  troops  ap 
tiiey  could  spare  on  the  following  day  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ap- 
pentled  telegrams.  Gen.  Franklin  received  in- 
structions to  hold  Gen.  Slocum's  division  in  readi- 
ness by  daybreak  of  the  27 th.  and  if  heavy  firinp 
should  at  that  time  be  heard  in  the  direction  o: 
Gen.  Porter,  to  move  it  at  once  to  his  assistanct 
without  further  orders. 

BEAVER  DAM  CREEK. 
At  noon,  ou  the  2Gth,  the  approach  -/  tlie  cne 


my,  who  had  crossed  above  Meadow  Bridge,  was 
discovered  by  the  advanced  pickets  at  that  point, 
and  at  12:30  p.  m.  they  were  attacked  and  driven 
in.  All  the  pickets  were  now  called  in,  and  tlie 
regiment  and  battery  at  ]\fechanicsville  with- 
drawn. 

Meade's  brigade  was  ordered  up  as  a  reserve 
in  rear  of  the  line,  and  shortly  after  Martindale's 
and  Grifliii's  brigades,  of  Morell's  division,  were 
moved  forward  and  deployed  on  the  right  of 
McCall's  division,  towards  Shady  Grove  Church, 
to  cover  that  flank.  Neither  of  these  three  brig- 
ades, however,  were  warmly  engaged,  though  two 
of  Griffin's  regiments  relieved  a  portion  of  Rey- 
nolds's line  just  at  the  close  of  the  action. 

The  position  of  our  troops  was  a  strong  one, 
extending  along  the  left  bank  of  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  the  left  resting  on  the  Cliiekahominy,  and 
the  right  in  thick  woods  beyond  the  upper  road 
from  Mechaiiicsville  to  Coal  Harbor.  The  lower 
or  river  road  crossed  the  creek  at  Ellison's  ]\Iills. 
Seymour's  brigade  held  the  left  of  the  line,  from 
the  Chickahominy  to  beyond  the  mill,  partly  in 
woods  and  partly  in  cleared  ground,  and  Reynolds 
the  right,  principally  in  tlie  woods  and  covering 
the  upper  road.  Tlie  artillery  occupied  positions 
commanding  the  roads  and  the  open  ground  across 
the  creek. 

Timber  had  been  felled,  rifle-pits  dug,  and  the 
position  generally  prepared  with  a  care  that 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day. 
The  passage  of  the  creek  was  difficult  along  our 
whole  front,  and  impracticable  for  artillery,  ex- 
cept by  the  two  roads,  where  the  main  efforts  of 
the  enemy  were  directed. 

At  3  p.  M.  ho  formed  his  line  of  battle,  rapidly 
advanced  his  skirmishers,  and  soon  attacked  our 
whole  line,  making  at  the  same  time  a  deterriiined 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  upper  road, 
which  was  successfully  resisted  by  Gen.  Rey- 
nolds. After  a  severe  struggle  he  was  forced  to 
retire,  with  very  heavy  loss. 

A  rapid  artillery  fire,  with  desultory  skirmish- 
ing, was  maintained  along  the  whole  front,  while 
the  enemy  massed  his  troops  for  another  effort  at 
the  lower  road,  about  two  hours  later,  which  was 
likewise  repulsed  by  Gen.  Seymour,  with  heavy 
slaughter.  The  firing  ceased  and  the  enemy  re- 
tired about  9  p.  M.,  the  action  having  lasted  six 
hours,  with  entire  success  to  our  arms.  But  few, 
it  any,  of  Jackson's  troops  were  engaged  on  this 
day  ;  the  portion  of  the  enemy  encountered  were 
chiefly  from  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  who  crossed  near  Meadow  Bridge  and  at 
Mechanicsville.  The  information  in  my  posses- 
sion f^oon  after  the  close  of  this  action  convinced 
me  that  Jackson  was  really  approaching  in  large 
force-  The  position  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  al- 
:  though  so  successfully  defended,  liad    its    right 

•  flank  too  much  in  the  air,  and  was  too  far  from 
,  the  main  body  to  make  it  advisable  to  retain  it 
,  longer.  I  therefore  determined  tj  send  the  heavy 
,  guns  at  Hugan's  and  Gaines's    houses    over  the 

Chickahominy  during  the  night,   with  as  many  of 

•  the  wagons  of  the  5th  Corps  as  possible,  and  to 
j  withdraw  the  corps  itself  to  a  position  stretch- 
:  ing  around  the  bridges,  where  its  flanks  would  be 

reasonably  secure,  and   it  would  be  within  sup- 


tl 
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porting  distance  of    the    main   army.      Ger  x\ 
Porter  carried  out  my  orders  to   that   effect  \t 
was  not  advisable  at  that  tiuiC,  even  had  it  in 
practicable,  to  withdraw  the   5th   Corps  to  > 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahoniiny.     Such  a  m(  >. 
ment  wonld  have  exposed  the  rear  of  the  arir 
placed  us  between  two  fires,  and   enabled  J;'.' 
son's  fresh  troops  to  interrupt  the  movement  * 
James  River  by  crossing  the  Chickahominy  in  '. 
vicinity  of  Jones  Bridge  before  we  couid   re  [ 
Malvern  Hill  with  our  trainr,.     I  determined,  tl , 
to  resist  Jackson  with  ihe    5th  Corps,  reinf'orJ 
by  all  our  disposable  troops,  in  the  new  posit 
near  the  brigade  heads,   in  order   to  cover 
withdrawal  of  the  trains  and  heavy   guns,  and 
give  time  for   the   arrangements    to  secure 
adoption  of  the  James   River,  as  our  line  of  si 
plies  in  lieu  of  the  Pamunkey.     The  greater  p; 
of  the  heavy  guns  and  wagons  having  been 
moved  to  the  right  bank   of  the   Chickahomii 
the  delicate  operation  of  withdrawing  the  trooj 
from  Beaver  Dam  Creek  was  commenced  shor 
before  daylight,  and  successfully  executed. 

^leade's  and  Griftin's  brigades  were  the  first 
leave  the  ground,  Seymour's  brigade  cover^ 
the  rear  with  the  horse  batteries  of  Captni 
Robertson  and  Tidball ;  but  the  withdrawal  w 
so  skillful  and  so  gradual,  and  the  repulse  of  tl 
preceding  day  so  complete,  that  although 
enemy  fullowed  the  retreat  closely,  and 
skirmishing  occurred,  he  did  not  appear  in  fro  ^ 
of  the  new  line  in  force  till  about  noon  of  tl' 
27th,  when  we  were  prepared  to  receive  him. 

About  this  time  Gen.  Porter,  believing  th; 
Gen.  Stoneman  would  be  cutoff  from  him,  sei 
him  orders  to  fall  back  on  the  White  House,  an 
afterwards  rejoin  the  army  as  best  he  could. 
GAINES'S  MILL. 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June,  during  th 
withdrawal  of  his  troops  to  Mechanicsville  to  th 
selected  position  already  mentioned,  Gen.  Porte 
telegraphed  as  follows  ; 

"  I  hope  to  do  without  aid,  though  I  reques 
that  Franklin  or  some  other  command  be  held 
ready  to  reinforce  me.  The  enemy  are  so  closi' 
that  I  expect  to  be  hard  pressed  in  front.  I  hopi] 
to  have  a  portion  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat' 
This  is  a  delicate  movement,  but  relying  on  thti 
good  qualities  of  the  commanders  of  divisions  I 
and  brigades,  1  expect  to  get  back  and  hold  the' 
new  line 

This  shows  how  closely  Porter's  retreat  was 
followed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  used  durin? 
the  entire  night  to  remove  the  heavy  guns  and 
wagons,  some  of  the  siege  guns  were  still  in  po- 
sition at  Gaines's  House  after  sunrise,  and  weie 
finally  hauled  off  by  hand.  The  new  position  of 
the  5th  Corps  was  about  an  arc  of  a  circle,  cov- 
ering the  approaches  to  the  bridges  which  con- 
nected our  right  wing  with  the  troops  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  tiie  river. 

Morell's  division  held  the  left  line,  in  a  strip  of 
woods  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gaines's  Mill 
stream,  resting  its  left  flank  on  the  descent  to  tha 
Chickahominy,  which  was  swept  by  our  artiliery 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  aiul  oxtei-iding  i?:to 
open    ground  on    the   right  towaids  New  CuaJ 
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0r.  In  this  line  Gen.  Entterfield's  brigade 
ic  extreme  left,  Gen.  Martiiidale's  jomeil 
ht.  and  Gen.  Griffin  still  further  to  the 
joined  the  left  of  Gen.  Sykes'  division, 
piirrly  in  Avoods  and  partly  in  open 
extended  in  rear  of  Coal  Harbor. 
brij;ade  had  in  reserve  two  of  its  own 
nts  :  McCall's  division,  having  been  engaged 
day  before,  was  formed  in  a  second  line  in 
'  the  first ;  Meade's  brigade  on  the  left, near 
ckahominy ;  Reynolds'  brigade  on  the  right, 
iig  the  approaches  from  Coal  Harbor  and 
cli  Station  to  Snnnier's  Bridge,  and  Sey- 
in  reserve  to  the  second  line  still  further 
Gen.  P. St. G.Cooke, with  five  companies 
5th  Regular  Cavalry,  two  squadrons  of  the 
^ular  Cavalry,  and  three  squadrons  of  the 
'misylvania  Cavalry  (lancers),  were  posted 
,  a  hill  in  rear  of  the  position,  and  near  the 
hominy,  to  aid  in  watching  the  left  flank 
fending  the  slope  to  the  river, 
troops  were  all  in  position  by  noon,  with 
:illery  on  the  commanding  ground,  and  in 
ervals  between  the  divisions  and  brigades. 
s  the  division  batteries,  there  were  Robert- 
nd  Tidball's  horse  batteries  from  the  artil- 
jserve  ;  the  latter  posted  on  the  right  of 
division,  and  the  former  on  the  extreme 
the  line,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chickahominy. 
tly  after  noon  the  enemy  were  discovered 
ching  in  force,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
e  entire  position  was  to  be  attacked.  His 
shers  advanced  rapidly,  and  soon  the  fire 
heavy  along  our  whole  front.  At  2  p.m. 
orter  asked  for  reinforcements.  Slocum's 
of  the  6th  corps  was  ordered  to  cross  to 
t  bank  of  the  river  by  Alexander's  Bridge, 
oceed  to  his  support. 

jral  Porter's  first  call  for  reinforcements, 

h  Gen.  Barnard,  did  not  reach  me,  nor  his 

d  for  more  axes  throuc::h  the  same  otficer. 

M.  the  engagement  had  become  so  severe, 

6' enemy  were  so  greatly  superior  in  num- 

hat  the  entire  second  line  and  reserves  had 

oved  forward  to  sustain  the  first  line  against 

ed  and  desperate  assaults  along  the  whole 

At  3.30  Slocum's  division  reached  the  field, 

J  immediately  brought  into  action  at  the 

points  of  our  line.     On  the  left  the  contest 

T  the  strip  of  woods  running  almost  at  right 

to  the  Chickahominy  in  front  of  Adam's 

,  or  between  that  and  Gaines's  House.     The 

severul  times  charged  up  to  this  wood,  but 

h  time  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.     The 

Irs  of  Sykes'  division  on  the  right  also  re- 

1  several  strong  attacks.     But  our  own  loss, 

the  tremendous  fire  of  such  greatly  supe- 

p.urabers,  was  very  severe,  and  the  troops, 

psf  whom  had  been  under  arms  more  tiian 

plays,  were  rapidly  becoming   exl  a  isted  by 

9  isses  of  fresh  men  constantly  brought  against 

fWhen  Gen.  Slocum's  division  arrived  on 
round,  it  increased  Gen.  Porter's  force  to 
fc"^  35,000,   who   were,    probably,   contending 

*  ;t  about  70,000  of  the  enemy.     The  line  was 

*  ?ly  pressed  in  several  points,  and,  as  its  be- 
S  erced  at  any  one  would  have  been  fatal,  it 
lEtuvoidable  for  Gen.  Porter,  who  was  required 


to  hold  his  position  until  night,  to  divide  Slociim*8 
division,  and  send  parts  of  it,  eveif  single  regi- 
ments, to  the  points  most  threatened.  About  5 
P.M.,  Gen.  Porter  having  reported  his  position  as 
critical,  French's  and  Meagher's  brigades,  of  Rich- 
ardson's division  (2d  corps),  were  ordered  to  cross 
to  his  support.  The  enemy  attacked  again,  in 
great  force,  at  6  p.m.,  but  failed  to  break  our  lines, 
tiiough  our  loss  was  verj'  heavy.  About  7  p.m. 
they  threw  fresh  troops  against  Gen.  Porter  with 
still  greater  fury,  and  finally  gained  the  woods 
held  by  our  left.  This  reverse,  aided  by  the  con* 
fusion  that  followed  an  unsuccessful  charge  by 
five  companies  of  the  .5th  Cavalry,  and  followed, 
as  it  was,  by  more  determined  assaults  on  the  re- 
mainder of  our  lines,  now  outflanked,  caused  a  gen- 
eral retreat  from  our  position,  to  the  hill  m  rear, 
overlooking  the  bridge.  French's  and  ]\feagher's 
brigades  now  appeared,  driving  before  them  the 
stragglers,  who  were  thronging  toward  the  bridge. 

These  brigades  advanced  boidly  to  the  front, 
and  by  their  example,  as  well  as  by  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  '.  earing,  reanimated  our  own  troops, 
and  warned  the  enemy  that  reinforcements  had 
arrived.  It  was  now  dusk.  The  enemy  already 
repulsed  several  times,  with  terrible  slaughter, 
and  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  fresh  troops,  iniled 
to  follow  up  their  advantage.  This  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  rally  our  men  behind  the  brigades 
of  Gen.  French  and  Meagher,  and  they  again 
marched  up  the  hill,  ready  to  repulse  another 
attack.  'During  the  night  our  thinned  and  ex- 
hausted regiments  were  all  withdrawn  in  safety, 
and  by  the  following  morning  all  had  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  The  regular  infantry 
formed  the  rear  guard,  and  about  G  o  clock,  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  crossed  the  river,  de- 
stroying the  bridge  behind  them. 

Our  loss  in  this  battle,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  was  very  heavy,  especially  in  officers, 
many  of  whom  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners,  while  gallantly  leading  on  their  men,  or 
rallying  them  to  renewed  exertions.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  the  exact  numbers  lost  in  this 
desperate  engagement,  owing  to  the  series  of 
battles  which  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  in  which  the  whole  army  was  en- 
gaged. No  general  returns  were  made,  until 
after  we  had  arrived  at  Harrison's  Landing,  when 
the  losses  for  the  whole  seven  days  were  esti- 
mated together. 

Although  we  were  finally  forced  from  our  first 
line,  after  the  enemy  had  been  repeatedly  driven 
back,  yet  the  objects  sought  for  had  been  attain- 
ed. The  enemy  was  held"  at  bay,  our  siege-guns 
and  material  were  saved,  and  the  right  wing  had 
now  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

The  number  of  guns  captured  by  the  enemy  at 
this  battle  was  22.  Three  of  which  were  lost  by 
btiTig  run  oil'  the  bridge  during  the  final  with- 
drawal. 

Great  credit  is  due  for  the  efficiency  and  brav- 
ery with  which  this  arm  of  the  service  (the  artil- 
lery) was  fought,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last 
successful  charge  of  the  enemy,  that  the  can- 
noneers were  driven  from  their  pieces,  or  struck 
down,  and  the  guns  captured.  Deidrich's,  Kni- 
eriem's,  and  Grimmis's   batteries,  took  position 


during  the  engagement  in  the  front  of  General 
Smith's  line  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
with  a  battery  of  siege-guns,  served  by  the  First 
Connecticut  Ai'tillery,  helped  to  drive  back  the 
enemy  in  front  of  Gen.  Porter. 

So  threatening  were  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  on  both  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  decide,  until  the  afternoon, 
where  the  real  attack  would  be  made.  Large 
forces  of  infantry  were  seen  during  the  day,  near 
the  Old  Tavern,  on  Franklin's  right,  and  threaten- 
ing demonstrations  were  frequently  made  alojig 
the  entire  line,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  hold  a  considerable 
force  in  position  to  meet  them. 

On  the  26th  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  corps 
commanders  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  ask- 
ing them  how  many  of  their  troops  could  be 
spared  to  reinforce  Gen.  Porter,  after  retaining 
sufficient  to  hold  their  positions  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

To  this  the  following  replies  were  received  : 
Headq's.  3d  Corps,  June  26,  4  p.  m. 

Gen.  R.  B.  j\Iarcy  : — I  think  I  can  hold  the  in- 
trenchments  with  four  brigades  for  twenty-four 
hours.  That  would  leave  two  brigades  dispos- 
able for  service  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
but  the  men  are  so  tired  and  worn  out,  that  I 
fear  the}'  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  tight 
after  making  a  march  of  any  distance.  .  .  . 

S.  P.  Heixtzelman,  Brig.-Gen. 

Telegrams  from  Gen.  Heintzelman  on  the  2.5 th 
and  26th  had  indicated  that  the  enemy  was  in 
large  force  in  front  of  Gen's.  Hooker  and  Kear- 
ney, and  on  the  Charles  City  road,  (Longstreet. 
Hill  and  Huger),and  Gen.  Heintzelman  expressed 
the  opinion  on  the  night  of  the  25th  that  he 
could  not  hold  his  a,dvanced  position  without  re- 
inforcements. 

Gen.  Keyes  telegraphed  : 

"  As  to  how  many  men  will  be  able  to  hold  this 
position  for  24  hours,  I  must  answer,  all  I  have,  if 
the  enemy  is  as  strong  as  ever  in  front,  it  having 
at  all  times  appeared  to  me  that  our  forces  on 
this  flank  are  small  enough." 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  following  dis- 
])atch  was  set  to  Gen.  Sumner  : 
Headq,s.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  June  27,  8.45  a.m. 

Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner  : — Gen.  Smith  just  reports 
that  "  six  or  eiglit  regiments  have  moved  down 
to  the  woods  in  front  of  Gen.  Sumner." 

R.  B.  xMarcy,  Chief-of-Staff. 

At  11  o'clock  A.M.,  Gen.  Sumner  telegraj^hed  as 
follows  : — "The  enemy  threatens  an  attack  on  my 
right,  near  Smith."  At  12.30  p.m.  he  telegraphed: 
"Sharp  shelling  cin  both  sides."  At  2.45  p.m.: 
"Sharp  muslcetry  firing  in  front  of  Burns.  We 
are  replying  with  artillery  and  infantry.  The 
man  on  tiie  look-out  reports  some  troops  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  about  opposite  my  riglit  and 
Smith's  left ;  the  number  cannot  he  made  out." 

In  accordance  with  orders  given  on  tlie  night 
of  the  2Gth,  Gen.  Slocum's  division  commenced 
crossing  the  river  to  su]iport  Gen.  Porter,  soon 
after  daybreak  on  the  mf)rning  of  the  27th  ;  but, 
as  the  firing  in  front  of  Gen.  Porter  ceased,  the 
movement  was  suspended.  At  2  p.m.  Gen.  Porter 
called  for  reinforcements.  I  ordered  them  at 
ouce,  and  at  3.25  p.m.  sent  him  the  following : 
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"  Slo..arc  is  now  crossing  at  Alexander's  \'i 
with  his  whole  command.  Enemy  has  o 
menced  an  infantry  attack  on  Smith's  left,  -a 
ordered  down  Sumner's  and  Heintzelmai, 
serves,  and  you  can  count  on  the  whole  <  Q 
cum's.     Go  on  as  you  have  begun."  ; 

During  the  day  the  following  dispatcher  |'< 
received,  which  will  show  the  condition  of  ";^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  :      j , 

June  27,  li 
To  Col.  A.  V.  Colburn,  Ass't.-Adj.-Gen. :       T 

Gen.  Smith  thinks  the  enemy  are  massing  U 
columns  to  the  right  of  James  Garnett's  J 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  oppos 
Three  regiments  are  reported  to  be  moviuj 
Sumner's  to  Smith's  front.  The  arrangemei 
very  good — made  by  Smith. 

W.  B.  Franklin,  Brig.-( 

Afterwards  he  telegraphed  :  "  The  enen 
begun  an  attack  on  Smith's  left  with  infant 
know  no  details." 

Afterwards  the  following  :  "  The  enem 
opened  on  Smith  from  a  battery  of  three  i 
to  the  right  of  the  White  House.  Our  she^ 
bursting  well,  and  Smith  thinks  Sumner  wil 
have  a  cross  fire  upon  them  that  will  e 
them." 

Afterwards,  at  5.50  p.m.,  the  followhig  wa 
to  Gen.  Keyes:  "Please  send  one  briga 
Couch's  division  to  these  headquarters  witl 
moment's  delay.  A  stafi  officer  will  be  b 
direct  the  brigade  where  to  go." 

Subsequently  the  following  was  sent  to 
Sumner  and  Franklin  :    " 

"  Is  tliere  any  sign  of  the  enemy  being  in 
in  your  front  ?  Can  you  spare  an\'  more  fo 
be  sent  to  Gen.  Porter  ?     Answer  at  once." 

At  5.15  P.M.  the  following  was  received 
Gen.  Franklin  : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  any 
troops  from  here  at  present." 

Gen.  Sunnier  replied  as  follows  : 

"  If  the  general  desires  to  trust  the  defer 
my  position  to  the  front  line  alone,  I  can 
French  with  three  regiments,  and  Meagher 
his  brigade  to  the  right ;  everything  is  so  \ 
tain,  that  I  think  it  would  be  hazardous  to  c 

These  two  brigades  were  sent  to  reii 
Gen.  Porter,  as  has  been  observed. 

At  5.25  I  sent  the  following  to  Gen.  Fran! 

'•  Porter  is  hard  pressed,  it  is  not  a  quest 
prudence,  but  of  possibilities.  Can  you  poi 
maintain  your  position  until  dark  with  twr 
gades?  I  have  ordered  eight  regiments  of 
ner's  to  support  Porter,  one  brigade  of  Coui 
this  place  ;  Heintzelman's  brigade  to  go  ii 
of  Sumner.  If  jjossible  send  a  brigade  tf 
po- 1  Porter ;  it  should  follow  the  regimen" 
dered  from  Sumner." 

"  If  it  is  possible  send  another  brigade  to 
force  Gen.  Smith.  It  is  said  three  heavy  col 
of  infantry  are  moving  on  him." 

From  the  foregoing  dispatches  it  will  be 
that  all  disposable  troops  were  sent  frorc 
rigiit  bank  of  the  river  to  reinforce  Gen  F< 
anl  that  the  corps  commanders  were  left 
smaller  forces  to  hold  their  positions  than 
deemed  adequate. 


Jf^iave  done  more,  even  though  Porter's  re- 
Ipluui  heen  prevented,  would  have  had  the 
llliore  disastrous  result   of   imperilUng    the 
toimovement  across  the  Peninsula. 
r I  CHANGE  OF  BASE. 

operations  of  this  day  proved  the  numer- 
Jperiority  of  tlie  enemy,  and  made  it  evi- 
hat  while  be  had  a  large  army  on  the 
ink  of  the  Chickahominy,  wliich  had  al- 
turned  our  right,  and  was  in  position  t© 
ipt  the  communications  with  our  depots  at 
jite  House  ;  he  was  also  in  large  force  be- 
our  army  and  Richmond.  I  therefore  el- 
a  junction  of  our  forces, 
miglit  probably  liave  been  executed  on 
side  ot  the  Chickahominy,  and  if  the  con- 
ion  iiad  been  effected  on  the  left  bank,  it  is 
c  we  might,  with  our  entire  force  have  de- 
tbc  enemy  there ;  but  at  that  time  they  held 
ds  leading  to  the  White  House,  so  that  it 
birve  begn  impossible  to  have  sent  forward 
trains  in  advance  of  the  army  in  that  di- 
,  and  the  guarding  of  these  trains  would 
Sriousl}'  embarrassed  ©ur  operations  in  the 
Wg  would  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
lentrated  on  that  bank  of  the  river,  ilore- 
►"e  would  at  once  have  been  followed  by 
my's  forces  upon  the  Richmond  side  of 
er  operating  upon  our  rear,  and  it  in  the 
5  of  war,  ;j'c  had  been  ourselves  defeated 
jffort,  we  would  have  been  forced  to  fall 
I  tlie  White  House,  and  probably  to  Fort 
! ;  and  as  both  our  flanks  and  rear  would 
\,ve  been  entirely  exposed,  our  entire  sup- 
n,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
light  have  been  lost. 

movements  ol  the  enemy  showed  that  they 
d  this,  and  as  they  themselves  ackow- 
tluM'  were  prepared  to  cut  off  our  retreat 
direction.  I  therefore  concentrated  all 
ces  on  tlie  right  baiife:  of  the  river  during 
hi  f  MO  2(5th  and  the  morning  ot  flie 
111  (mr  a2,>jns.  heavy  guns,  &c^  were  ga- 
there. 

y  be  asked  why,  after  the  concentration  of 
ces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
large  part  of  the  enemy  drawn  away  from 
6nd,  upon  the  opposite  side,  I  did  not,  in- 
t  siriking  for  James  River,  tifteen  niiles 
that  place,  at  once  march  directly  on  Rich- 
ill  lie  remembered,  that  at  this  junctui^e  the 
was  on  our  rear,  and  there  was  every  rea- 
helifve  that  he  would  sever  our  comrnuni- 
i  witli  our  supply   depot    at    the   White 

had  on  hand  a  limited  supply  of  rations, 
we  had  advanced  directly  on  Richmond  it 
have  required  considerable  time  to  carry 

rong  wurks  around  tliar  place,  during  which 
n  would  have  been  destitute  of  food  ;  and 
Richmond  had  fallen  before  our  arms,  the 
could  still  have  occupied  our  supply  com- 

itioiis  between  that  place  and  the  gun- 
and  turned  their  disaster  into  victory.  If, 
other  hand,  the  enemy  had  concentrated 
forces  at  Richmond  during  the  progress  of 

tack,  and  we  had  been  defeated,  we  must 


in  all  probability  have  lost  our  trains  before 
reaching  the  flotilla.  * 

The  battles  which  continued  day  after  day,  in 
the  progress  of  our  flank  movement  to  the  James, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Gaines's  Mill, 
were  successes  to  our  arms,  and  the  closing  en- 
gagement at  Malvern  Hill  was  the  most  decisive 
of  all. 

0«  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June,  I  assem- 
bled the  corps  commanders  at  my  headquarters, 
and  informed  them  of  the  plan,  its  reasons,  and 
my  choice  of  route  and  method  of  execution. 

Gen.  Keyes  was  directed  to  move  his  corps, 
with  its  artillery  and  baggage,  across  the  White 
Oak  Swamp  bridge,  and  to  seize  strong  positions 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp,  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  other  troops  and  trains. 

This  order  was  executed  on  the  28th  by  noon. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  28th  I  went  to  Savage's 
Station,  and  remained  there  during  the  day  and 
niglit,  directing  the  withdrawal  of  the  trains  and 
supplies  of  the  army. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  different  coramandera 
to  load  their  wagons  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions and  the  necessary  baggage  of  the  officers 
and  men,  and  to  destroy  all  property  which  could 
not  be  transported  with  the  army.  Orders  were 
also  given  to  leave  with  those  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  could  not  be  transported,  a  proper 
complement  of  surgeons  and  attendants,  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  rations  and  medical  stores. 

The  large  herd  of  2,500  beef  cattle  was,  by  the 
chief  commissary.  Col.  Clarke,  transferred  to  the 
James  River  without  loss. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  while  Gen.  Frank- 
lin was  withdrawing  his  command  fiom  Golding 
Farm,  the  enemy  opened  upon  Gen.  Smith's  divi- 
sion, Irom  Garnett's  Hill,  from  the  valley  above, 
and  from  Gaines's  Hill  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Chickahominy,  and  shortly  afterwards  two 
Georgia  regimeuts  attempted  to  cany  the  works 
about  to  be  evacuated,  but  this  attack  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  23d  New  York,  and  the  49  th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers  on  picket,  and  a  section  of 
Mott's  battery. 

Porter's  corps  was  moved  across  White  Oak 
Swamp  during  the  day  and  night,  and  took  up 
positions  covering  the  roads  leading  from  Rich- 
mond towards  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Long 
Bridge.  McCall's  division  was  ordered,  on  the 
nigiit  of  the  28th,  to  move  across  the  Swamp  and 
talco  a  p'-oper  position  to  assist  in  covering  the 
remaining  troops  and  trains.  During  the  same 
night  the  corps  ot  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  the 
division  of  Smith,  were  ordered  to  an  interior 
line,  the  left  resting  oh  Keyes's  old  intrencliments, 
and  curving  to  tiie  right  so  as  to  cover  Savage's 
Station.  Gen.  Slocum's  division,  of  Franklin's 
corps,  was  ordered  to  Savage's  Station  in  reserve. 
They  were  ordered  to  hold  this  position  until 
dark  of  the  29tli,  in  order  to  cover  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  trains,  and  then  to  fall  back  a^sross  the 
Swamp  and  unite  with  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

On  the  28th  I  sent  the  following  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Savaojf" '"» 
Station,  Jime  28,  18G2.     12.20  a.  m. 

I  now  know  the  whole  history  of  the  day.    On 
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this  side  of  the  river,  the  right  bank,  we  repulsed 
several  strong  attacks  :  on  the  left  bank  onr  men 
did  all  that  men  could  do — all  that  soldiers  could 
accomplish,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly 
superior  numbers  soon  after  I  had  brought  my 
last  reserves  into  action.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
is  terrible.  I  believe  it  will  prove  t  o  be  the  most 
desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  remnants 
of  my  men  behave  as  men — those  battalions  who 
fought  most  bravely,  and  suffered  most,  are  still 
in  the  best  order.  My  regulars  were  superb  ; 
and  I  count  u|>on  what  are  left  to  turn  another 
battle  in  company  with  their  gallant  comrades  of 
the  volunteers.  Had  I  twenty  thousand,  or  even 
ten  thousand  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow  I 
could  take  Ptichmond  ;  but  I  have  not  a  man  in 
reserve,  and  sliall  be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat,  and 
save  tlie  material  and  personnel  of  the  army. 

If  we  have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved 
our  honor,  and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  I  have  lost  this  battle,  because  my 
force  was  too  small. 

I  again  repeat  that  T  am  not  responsible  for 
this,  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  gener- 
al, who  feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave 
man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed  to-day. 
I  still  hope  to  retrieve  our  fortunes,  but  to  do  this, 
the  government  must  view  the  matter  in  the  same 
earnest  light  that  1  do.  You  must  send  me  yevy 
large  reinforcements,  and  send  them  at  once. 

I  sliail  draw  back  to  this  side  ©f  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  antl  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  material. 
Please  understand  that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost 
nothing  but  men,  and  those  the  best  we  have. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only 
wish  to  say  to  the  President  that  I  think  he  is 
wrong  in  regarding  me  as  ungenerous,  when  I  said 
that  my  force  was  too  weak.  I  merely  reiterated 
a  trutli,  which  to-day  has  been  too  plainly  proved. 
If  at  this  instant,  I  could  dispose  of  ten  thousand 
fresh  men,  I  could  gain  the  victory  to-morrow. 

I  know  that  a  i'ew  thousand  more  men,  would 
have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  vic- 
tory ;  as  it  is,  the  government  must  not,  and  can- 
not, hold  me  responsible  for  the  result. 

I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night,  I  have  seen  too 
many  dead  and  wounded  comrades,  to  feel  other- 
wise than  that  the  government  has  not  sustained 
this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now,  the  game  is 
lost.  If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly 
that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you,  or  to  any  other  per- 
sons in  Washington. 

You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army. 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj  -Gen.,  to  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 
Sec.  of  War. 

The  headquarter's  camp  at  Savage's  Station, 
was  broken  up  early  cfii  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
and  moved  across  White  Oak  Swamp. 

As  the  essential  part  of  this  day's  operations 
was  the  passage  of  the  trains  across  the  Swamp, 
their  protection  against  attack  from  the  direction 
of  New  Market  and  Ptichmond,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate and  secure  establishment  of  our  commu- 
nications with  the  gun-boats,  I  passed  the  day  in 
examining  the  ground,  directing  the  posting  of 
the  troops,  and  assuring  the  uninterrupted  move- 
ment of  the  trains. 

In  the  afternoon  I  instructed  Geo.  Keyes  to 


move  during  the  night  to  James  River,  ai  o.- 
py  a  defensive  position  near  Malvern  Hi  to 
cure  our  extveme  left  flank. 

Gen.F.  J.  Porter  was  ordered  to  follow  1  ,  ;, 
prolong  the  line  towards  the  right.     Th 
were  to  be  pushed  on  towards  James  1 
rear  of  these  corps,  and  placed  under  the 
tion  of  the  gun-boars  aS  t'ley  arrived. 

A   sharp   skirmish   with   the   enemy's 
early  this  day  on  the  Quaker  Road,  show 
his  efforts  were  a,bout  to  be  directed  tow; 
peding  our  progress  to  the -river,  and  rt 
my  presence  in  that  quarter  necessary. 
ALLENS'  FIELD. 

Gen.  Sumner  vacated   his  works  at  F;i 
on  June  29th,  at  day-light,  and  marched  1; 
mand  to  Orchard  Station,  halting  at  Allen'    ■ 
between  Orchard  and  Savage's  Stations. 

The  division  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwic 
formed  on  the  right  of  the  railroad,  fac 
wards  Richmond,  Richardson  holding  th 
and  Sedgwick  joining  the  right  of  Ileiutz 
corps. 

The  first  line  of  Richardson's  division  w 
by  Gen.  French,  Gen.  Caldwell  supporting 
second.  A  log  building  in  front  of  Richa 
division,  was  held  by  Col.  Brooks  with  or 
ment,  (53d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.)  wit 
zard's  battery  on  an  elevated  piece  of  gr 
little  in  rear  of  Col.  Brook's  command. 

At  9  A.M.,  the  enemy  commenced  a  furl 
tack  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Sedgwick,  feut  m 
pulsed.  The  left  of  Gen.  Richardson  we  1 
attacked,  the  enemy  attempting  in  vain  t] 
tl>8  position  of  Col.  Brooks.  Capt.  Ha 
battery,  and  Capt.  Pettit's  battery,  whicli 
wards  replaced  it,  were  served  with  great 
while  the  53d  Pennsylvania  kept  up 
fire  on  the  advancing  enemy,  compelling  t 
last  to  retire  in  disorder.  The  enemy  re 
the  attack  three  times,  but  were  as  of 
pulsed. 

SAVAGE'S  STATION. 

Gen.  Slocuni  arrived  at  Savage's  Station 
early  hour  on  the  29th,  and  was  ordered  t( 
White  Oak  Swamp  and  relieve  Gen.  Keyes' 
A&  soon  as  Gen.  Kejes  was  thus  rejiev' 
moved  towards  James  River,  which  he  n 
in  safety,  with  all  his  artillery  and  baggage 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  took  Uj».  a 
tion  below  Turkey  Creek  Bridge. 

During  the  morning  Gen.  Franklin  hear 
the  enemy,  after  having  repaired  the  bi 
was  crossing  the  Chickahominy  in  large' 
and  advancing  toward  Savage's  Station.  H<| 
raunicated  this  information  to  Gen.  Sum' 
Allen's  Farm,  and  moved  Smith's  division 
vage's  Station. 

A  little  aftQi»  noon  Gen.  Sumner  unite 
forces  with  those  of  Gen.  Franklin,  and  asi 
command. 

I  had  ordered  Gen.  Heintzelman,  wit 
cDrps,  to  hold  the  Williamsburg  road  unti 
at  a  point  where  were  several  field  works, 
skirt  of  timber  between  these  works  and  tl) 
road  ;  but  he  fell  back  before  niglit.  and  C] 
White  Oak  Swamp  at  Brackett's  Ford. 

Gen.  Sumner  in  his  report  of  the  battle 
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tatinn.  savs  :  "  When  the  enemy  appcar- 

e  Williamsburg  road,  I  could  not  UHaguie 

r^i  Heh)tzelraau  did  not  attack  hun,  and 

5ome  time  afterwards  did  I  learn,  to  my 

^azement.  that  Gen.  Heintzelman  had  lett 

i'l    and    retreated  with   his  wliole   corps 

i«5  000  men)  before  the  action  commenced. 

Section   might  have  been  attended  with 

Jt  (hsastrous  consequences,  aud  although 

■  the  enemy  signally  and  drove  him  Irom 

:    we  should  certainly  have  given  him  a 

lishing  blow  if  Gen.  Heintzelman  had  been 

ith  his  corps." 

Ileintzehnan,  in  the  report  of  the  opera- 
ihis  corps,  says :  ^ 

:hc  ni-lit  of  the  28th  of  June  I  received 
0  witluh-aw  the  troops  of  my  corps  from 
meed  position  they  had  taken  on  the  25th 
and  to  occupy  the  intrenched  lines  about 
n  roar.  A  map  was  sent  me  showing  me 
Itions  Gen.  Sumner's  and  Gen.  Franklin's 
ould  occupy.  About  sunrise  the  next 
troops  tlowiy  tell  back  to  the  new  posi- 
Utiousiy  I'-liowed  by  the  enemy  taking 
on  of  our  camps  as  soon  as  we  left  them. 
.^me  inssai'prehension,  Gen.  Sumner  held 
idvanced  position  than  was  indicated  on 
furnished  me,  thus  leaving  a  space  of 
iree-fourths  of  a  mile  between  the  right 
orps  and  Gen.  Smith's  division    of   Gen. 

I's  corps 

A  M.,  on  the  29th,  the  enemy  commenced 

ik  on  Gen.  Sunnier's   troops,  a  few  shells 

ivithin  my  lines.      Late  in  the  afternoon 

reached  ine  that  the  rebels  were  in  posses- 

Dr.  Trent's  house,  only  a  mile  and  a  half 

avage's  Station.     I  sent   several    cavalry 

)issaiiccs.  and  finally  w^as  satisfied  of  the 

en.  Franklin  came  to  my  headrpiarters, 

learned  of  the  interval  between  his  left 

K;n.    Sumner's   right,  in  which   space  Dr. 

house  is.     Also  that  the  rebels  had  re- 

Ibne  of  the  bridges  across  the  Chickahomi- 

wore  advancing. 

3de  forward  to  see  Gen.  Sumner,  and  met 
)ps  falling  back  on  the  Williamsburg  road, 
i  my  lines.  Gen.  Sumner  informed  me  that 
nded  to  make  a  stand  at  Savage's  Station, 
r  mo  to  join  him  to  determhie  npon  the 
w.  This  inovement  of  Gen.  Sumner's  nn- 
ig  my  right  flank,  it  became  necessary  for 

puce  tct  withdraw  my  troops 

D(le  l>ack  to  find  Gen.  Sumner  ;  after  some 


oni  tlu-  mass  of  troops  in  the  field,  I  found 
1  learned  that  the  course  of  action  had 
^termined  on  ;  so  returned  to  my  command 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  destruc- 
■  the  railroad  cars,' ammunition,  aiid  pro  vis- 
till  remaining  on  the  ground 

ie  whole  open  space  near  Savage's  Station 
b-owded  vrith  troops,  more  than  I  supposed 
I  be  brought  into  action  judiciously.  An 
S-om  the  commanding  general  had  in  the 
(ng  reported  to  me,  to  point  out  a  road  across 
rihte  Oak  Swamp,  starting,  from  the  left  of 
hvearney's  position,  and  leading  by  Brack- 
's Ford The   advance  of  the  column 

Wid  the  Charles  City  Road  at  6 1-2  p.   m.,  and 
i  'ar  at  10  p.  m    without  accident. 


The  orders  given  by  me  to  Generals  Simmer, 
Ilehitzehnan,  and  Franklin,  were  tohdd  the  posi- 
tions assigned  them  until  dark.  As  stated  by 
Gen.  Heintzelman,  Ge^i.  Sumner  did  not  occupy 
the  designated  position,  but  as  he  was  the  senior 
oflRcer  present  on  that  side  of  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  he  may  have  thought  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  justified  a  deviation  from 
the  letter  of  the  orders.  It  appears  from  his  re- 
port that  he  assumed  eommand  of  all  the  troops 
near  Savage's  Station,  and  determined  to  resist 
the  enemy  there,  and  that  he  gave  Gen.  Heintzel- 
man orders  to  hold  the  same  position  as  I  had 
assigned  him.  ^  .        ,  . 

Tlie  aide  sent  by  me  to  Gen.  Heintzelman,  to 
point  out  the  road  across  the  swamp,  was  to  guide 
him  in  retiring  after  dark.  ,  . 

On  reaching  Savage's  Station  Sumner  s  and 
Franklin's  commands  were  drawn  up  m  line  of 
battle  in  the  large  open  field  to  the  left  of  the 
raihoad,  the  left  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  the  right  extending  down  to  the  railroad. 

Gen.  Brooks,  with  his  brigade,  held  the  wood 
to  the  left  of  the  field,  where  he  did  es.cellent 
service,  receiving  a  wound,  but  retaining  his  com- 
mand. •    4.      x-u 

Gen.  Hancock's  brigade  was  thrown  into  tne 
woods  on  the  right  and  front. 

At  4  p.  M.  the  enemy  commenced  his  attack  m 
large  force  by  the  AVilliamsburg  road.  It  was 
gallantly  met  by  Gen.  Burns'  brigade,  supported 
and  reinforced  by  two  ines  in  reserve,  and  imal- 
ly  by  the  New  York  69th,  Hazzard's  and  Pett.t  s 
batteries  again  doing  good  service.  Osborne's 
and  Bramhall's  batteries  also  took  part  effectively 
in  this  action,  which  was  continued  with  great 
obstinacy  until  between  8  and  9  p.  m.,  when  the 
enemv  were  driven  from  the  field. 

AIOVEMENTS  TOWAEDS  JAMES  RIVER.  ♦ 
innnediately  after  the  battle  the  orders  were 
repeated  for  all  the  troops  to  fall  back  and  cross 
White  Oak  Swamp,  which  was  accomplished  du- 
ring the  night,  in  good  order. 

By  midnight  all  the  troops  were  on  the  road  to 
White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  Gen.  French,  with  his 
brigade,  acting  as  rear  guard,  and  at  5  a.  v.  ,on 
tiic^SOth  all  had  crossed, and  the  bridge  was  de- 
stroyed. «„  ■,     T 

On  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  29th,  I  gave 
the  corps  commanders  their  instructions  for  the 
operations  of  the  following  day.  As  stated  be- 
fore. Porter's  corps  was  to  move  forward  to  James 
River,  and  with  the  corps  of  Gen,  Keyes,  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  at  or  near  Turkey  Bend,  on  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  river,  thus  covermg  the 
Charles  City  road  to  Richmond,  opening  commu- 
nication with  the  gun-boats,  and  covering  the  pas- 
sage of  the  supply  trains,  which  were  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  upon  Haxah's  plan- 
tation. The  remaming  corps  were  pressed  on- 
ward, and  posted  so  as  to  guard  the  approaches 
from  Richmond  as  well  as  the  crossing  of  the 
White  Oak  Swamp,  over  which  the  army  had 
passed. 

Gen.  Franklin  was  ordered  to  hold  the  passage 
of  White-Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  and  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  trains  from  that  point.  His 
command  consisted  of  his  own  corps,  with  Gen. 


Richardsoii''s  Jivision  and  Gen.  Naglee's  briga'de 
placed  under  liis  orders  for  the  occasion. 

Gen.  Slociinrs  division  was  on  the  right  of  the 
Charles  City  road. 

On  the  morning  of  tlic  30th  T  again  gave  to  the 
corps  commanders  within  reach  instructions  for 
posting  tlieir  troops.  I  found  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  my  personal  staff  an! 
other  officers,  the  roads  were  blocked  by  wagons. 
and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
trains  in  motion. 

The  engineer  officers  whom  I  had  sent  forward 
on  the  28th  to  reconnoitre  the  roads,  had  neither 
returned  nor  sent  me  any  reports  or  guides. 

Gens.  Keyes  and  Porter  had  been  delayed,  one 
6y  losing  the  road,  and  the  other  in  repairing  an 
old  road,  and  had  not  been  able  to  send  me\ny 
information.  We  tljen  knew  of  but  one  road  for 
the  movement  of  troops  and  our  immense  trains. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  post  the  troops 
in  advance  of  this  road,  as  well  as  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  ground  permitted,  so  as  to 
cover  the  movements  of  the  trains  in  rear.  . 

I  then  examined  the  whole  line  from  the 
swamp  to  the  left,  giving  final  instructions  for 
the  posting  of  the  troops  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  roads  towards  Richmond,  and  all  corps  com- 
manders were  directed  to  hold  their  positions 
until  the  trains  had  passed,  after  which  a  more 
concentrated  position  was  to  be  taken  up  near 
James  River. 

Our  force  was  too  small  to  occupy  and  hold 
the  entire  line  from  the  White-Oak  Swamp  to  the 
river,  exposed  as  it  was  to  be  taken  in  reverse 
by  a  movement  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
swamp,  or  across  the  Chickahominy  below  the 
swamp.  Moreover  the  troops  were  then  greatly 
exhausted,  and  required  rest  in  a  more  secure 
position. 

I  extended  my  examinations  of  the  country  as 
far  as  Ilaxall's,  looking  at  all  the  approaches  to 
Malvern,  wliich  position  I  perceived  to  be  the 
key  to  our  operations  in  this  quarter,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  expedite  very  considerably  the 
passage  of  the  trains,  and  to  rectify  the  positions 
of  the  troops. 

Everything  being  then  quiet,  I  sent  aids  to  the 
different  corps  commanders  to  inform  them  what 
I  had  done  on  the  left,  and  to  bring  me  informa- 
tion of  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  right.  I 
returned  from  Malvern  to  Haxall's,  and,  having 
made  arrangements  for  instant  communication 
from  Malvern  by  signals,  went  on  board  of  Capt. 
Rodgers's  gun-boat,  lying  near,  to  confer  with 
him  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  our  supply 
vessels,  and  tlie  state  of  things  on  the  river. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  army  to  fall  back  to  a  position  below  City 
Point,  as  the  channel  there  was  so  near  the 
southern  shore  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
bring  up  the  transports  should  the  enemy  occupy 
it.  Harrison's  Landing  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
nearest  suitable  point.  Upon  the  termination  of 
this  interview,  I  returned  to  iMalvern  Hill,  and 
remained  there  until  shortly  before  daylight.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  Gen.  Sumner'  was 
ordered  to  march  with  Sedgwick's  division  to 
Glendale  ("  Nelson's  Farm"). 
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I  Gen.McCar.'s  division  (Pennsylvania  Rej 
was  iiaited  during  the  morning  on  the  Ne^ 
I  ket  road,  just  in  advance  of  the  point  w 
roail  turns  off  to  Quakei-  Churcli.  His  lii 
formed  perpendicularly  to.  the  New  Marke 
with  Meade's  brigade  on  the  right,  Seymoi 
the  left,  and  Reynold's  brigade,  command 
Col.  S.  G.  Simmons,  of  the  .5th  Pennsylva 
reserve.  Randall's  regular  battery  on  the 
Kern's  and  Cooper's  batteries  opposite  th 
tre,  and  Deitrich's  and  Kanerhem's  battel 
the  artillery  reserve,  on  the  left— all  in  fr 
the  artillery  line.  The  country  in  Gen.  M 
front  was  open,  intersected  toward  the  tk 
the  New  Market  road,  and  a  small  strip  of  i 
parallel  to  it.  The  open  front  was  abov 
yards,  its  depth  about  1,000  yards. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  Gen.  Heintz 
ordered  the  bridge  at  Brackett's  Ford  to 
stroyed,  and  trees  to  be  felled  across  tha 
and  the  Charles  City  road. 

Gen.  Slocum's  division  was  to  extend 
Charles  City  road. 

Gen.  Kearney's  right  to  connect  with  Ge. 
cum's  left. 

Gen.  McCall's  position  was  to  the  left 
Long  Bridge  road,  in  connection  with  Geti.; 
ney's  left.     Gen.  Hooker  was  on  the  left  o 
McCall. 

WHITE-OAK  SWAMP  BRIDGE. 
Between  12  and  1  o'clk  the  enemy  ope 
fierce  cannonade  upon  the  divisions  of  Smi" 
Richardson  and  Naglee's  brigade  at  Whi 
Swamp  Bridge.  This  artillery  fire  was  coni: 
by  the  enemy  through  the  day,  and  he  ci 
some  infantry  below  our  position.  Richan 
division  suffered  severely.  Captain  Ayn 
rected  our  artillery  with  great  effect.  Capt 
zard's  battery,  after  losing  many  cannoneer 
Capt.  Hazzard  being  mortally  wounded,  was 
pelled  to  retire.  It  was  replaced  by  Pettit 
tery,  which  partially  silenced  the  enemy's  g 
Gen.  Franklin  held  his  position  until  after 
repeatedly  driving  back  the  enemy  in  th( 
tempts  to  cross  the  White-Oak  Swamp. 

CHARLES  CITY  CROSS-ROADS,  &c 
At  2  o'clock  in  the  day  the  enemy  were  rep 
advancing  in  force  by  the  Charles  City  roa( 
at  half-past  2  o'clock  the  attack  was  made 
the  road  on  Gen.  Slocum's  left,  but  was  ch. 
by  his  artillery.  After  this  the  enemy,  in 
force,  comprising  the  divisions  of  Longstre€i 
A.  P.  Hill,  attacked  Gen.  McCall,  whose  div 
after  severe  fighting,  was  compelled  to  retii 
General  McCall,  in  his  report  says ;  ,  .  . 
"  About  half-past  two  my  pickets  were 
in  by  a  strong  advance,  after  some  skirmii 
without  loss  on  our  part.  At  3  o'clock  t\u\ 
ray  sent  forward  a  regiment  on  tiic  left  centrj 
another  on  the  right  centre,  to  feel  for  a 
point.  They  were  under  cover  of  a  show 
shells,  and  boldly  advanced  but  were  both  d 
back,  on  the  left  by  the  12th  regiment,  and  o 

right  by  the  7th  regiment For  nea 

hours  the  battle  raged  hotly  here 

"  At  last  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retii; 
fore  the  well-directed  musketry  fire  of  the  rest 
The  German  batteries  were  driven  to  the 
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up  and  i 
it  tie  ava 


It  was,  how- 
little  avail,  and  they  were  soon  after 
led  by  the  cannoneers.         *         *         * 
tteries  in  front  of  the  centre  were  boldly 
upon,  but  the  enemy  was  speedily  forced 

■  *        *        * 

n  after  this  a  most  determined  charge  was 
n  Randall's  battery  by  a  full  brigade  ad- 

ui  wedge-shape,  without  order,  but  in 
recklessness. 

lewhat  similar  charges  had,  I  have  stated, 
eviously  made  on  Cooper's  and  Kern's  bat- 
tle regiments  without  success,  they 
recoiied  before  the  storm  of  canister  hurled 
them. 

ke  result  was  anticipated  by  Randall's  bat- 
id  tiie  4th  regiment  was  requested  not  to 
til  the  battery  had  done  with  them.  Its 
commander  did  not  doubt  his  ability  to 
ihe  attack,  and  his  guns  did  indeed  mow 
he  advancing  host,  but  still  the  gaps  were 
and  the  enamy  came  in  upon  a  run  to  the 
uzzle  of  his  guns. 

vas  a  perfet  torrent  of  men,  and  they  were 
)attery  before  the  guns  could  be  removed, 
ans  that  were  indeed  successfully  limbered 
eir  horses  killed  and  wounded,  and  were 
•ned  on  the  spot,  and  the  enemy  dashing 
ove  the  greater  part  of  the  4th  regiment 
them.  The  left  company  (B)  nevertheless 
its  ground,  with  its  captain,  Fred.  A.  Con- 
did  likewise  certain  men  of  other  compa- 
I  had  ridden  into  the  regiment  and  endeav. 

■  check  them,  but  with  only  partial  success- 
e  was  no  running  ;  but  my  division,  re- 
by  the  previous  battles  to  less  than  6,000, 
contend  with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet 
P.  Hill,  considered  two  of  the  strongest 

)st  among  many  of  the  Confederate  army, 
ring  that  day  18,000  or  20,000  men,  and  it 
bluctantly  compelled  to  give  way  before 
force  accumulated  upon  them." 
Heintzelman  states,  that  about  5  p.m.  Gen. 
3  division  was  attacked  in  large  force, 
itly  the  principal  attack ;  that  in  less  than 
ir  the  division  gave  way,  and  adds  : 
m.  Hooker,  being  on  his  left,  by  moving  to 
jht,  repulsed  the  rebels  in  the  handsomest 
tr,  with  great  slaughter.  Gen.  Sumner,  who 
vith  Gen.  Sedgwick  in  McCall's  rear,  also 
y  aided  with  liis  artillery  and  infantry  in 
ig  back  the  enemy.  They  now  renewed 
attack  with  vigor  on  Gen.  Kearney's  left, 
rere  again  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
lis  attack  commenced  about  4  p.m.,  and  was 
id  by  heavy  masses  with  the  utmost  deter- 
on  and  vigor.  Capt.  Thompson's  battery, 
ted  with  great  precision,  firing  double 
swept  them  back.  The  whole  open 
\,  %Q0  paces  wide,  was  filled  with  the  enemy  ; 
repulse  brought  fresh  troops.  The  third 
:  was  only  repulsed  by  the  rapid  volleys 
etermined  charge  of  the  63d  Pennsylvanio, 
lays,  and  half  of  the  37th  New  York  Volun- 

n.  McCall's    troops  soon  began  to  emerge 
the  woods  into  the  open  field.     Several  bat- 
were  hi  position  and  began  to  fire  into  the 
Is  over  the  heads  of  qui-  men  in  front.  Cap- 
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tain  De  Russy's  battery  was  placed  on  the  right 
of  Gen.  Sumner's  artillery,  with  orders  to  shell 
the  woods.  Gen.  Burus's  brigade  was  then  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  enemy,  and  sooa  drove  him 
back.  Other  troops  began  to  return  from  the 
White  Oak  Swamp. 

Later  in  the  day,  at  the  call  of  Gen.  Kearnev, 
Gen.  Taylor's  1st  New  Jersey  brigade,  Slocum's 
division,  was  sent  to  occupy  a  portion  of  Gen. 
McCall's  deserted  position,  a  battery  accompany- 
ing the  brigade^  They  soon  drove  back  the  ene- 
my, who  shortly  after  gave  up  the  attack,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  keeping  up  a  desultory 
firing  'till  late  at  night.  Between  12  and  i  o'clock 
at  night  Gen.  Heintzelman  commenced  to  with- 
draw his  corps,  and  soon  after  daylight  both  of 
his  divisions,  with  Gen.  Slocum's  division,  and  a 
portion  of  Gen.  Sumner's  command,  reached  Mal- 
vern Hill. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  Gen.  Sumner,  m 
obedience  to  orders,  had  moved  promptly  to* 
Glendale,  and  upon  a  call  from  Gen.  Franklin  for 
reinforcements,  sent  him  two  brigades,  which  re- 
turned in  time  to  participate  and  render  good 
service  in  the  battle  near  Glendale.  Gen.  Sumner 
savs  of  this  battle  : 

'"  The  battle  of  Glendale  was  the  most  severe 
action  since  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  About  3 
o'clock  P.M.  the  action  commenced,  and  after  a 
furious  contest,  lasting  till  after  dark,  the  enemy 
was  routed  at  all  points  and  driven  from  the 
field." 

The  rear  of  the  supply  trains  and  the  reserve 
artillery  of  the  army  reached  Malvern  Hill  about 
4  P.M.  At  about  this  time  the  enemy  began  to 
appear  in  Gen.  Porter's  front,  and  at  5  o'clock 
advanced  in  large  force  against  his  left  flank, 
posting  artillery  under  cover  of  a  skirt  of  tim- 
ber, with  a  view  to  engage  our  force  on  Malvern 
Hill,  while  with  his  infantry  and  some  artillery 
he  attacked  Colonel  Warren's  brigade.  A  con- 
centrated fire  of  about  thirty  guns  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  enemy,  which,  with  the  infantry 
fire  of  Colonel  Warren's  command,  compelled  him 
to  retreat,  leaving  two  guns  in  the  hands  of  Col. 
Warren. 

The  gunboats  rendered  most  efficient  aid  at 
tliis  time,  and  helped  to  drive  'back  the  enemy. 
It  was  very  late  at  night  befoie  my  aides  re- 
turned to  give  me  the  result  of  the  day's  fighting 
along  the  whole  line,  and  the  true  position  of 
aftliirs.  While  waiting  to  hear  from  Gen.  Franklin 
before  sending  orders  to  Gens.  Sumner  and 
Heintzelman,  1  received  a  message  from  the 
latter  that  Gen.  Franklin  was  falling  back  ;  where- 
upon I  sent  Col.  Coburn  of  my  stafi'  with  orders 
to  verify  this,  and  if  it  were  true,  to  order  in 
Gens.  Sumner  and  Heintzelman  at  once.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  two  oflicers  from 
Gen.  Franklin's  headquarters  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  was  falling  back.  Orders  were  then 
sent  to  Gens.  Sumner  and  Heintzelman  to  fall 
back  also,  and  definite  instructions  were  given  as 
to  the  movement,  which  was  to  commence  on 
the  right.  The  orders  met  these  troops  aheady 
en  route  to  Malvern.  Instructions  were  also  sent 
to  Gen.  Franklin  as  to  the  route  he  was  to  fol- 
low. 

General  Barnard  then  received  full  uistructions 


for  posting  the  troops  as  they  arrived.  I  then  re- 
turned to  Haxall's,  and  a,i:;ani  left  for  Malvern 
soon  after  daybreak.  acconi|)anied  by  several  gen- 
eral officers.  I  once  more  nia(le  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  position,  and  then  returned  to  liaxalfs 
whence  1  went  with  Captain  llodgers  to  select 
the  final  location  for  the  army  and  its  depots.  I 
returned  to  Malvern  before  the  serious  fighting 
conamenced,  and  after  riding  along  the  lines  aiul 
seeing  most  cause  to  feel  anxious  about  the  right, 
remained  in  that  vicinitv. 

iMALVEilN  HILL. 
The  position  selected  for  resisting  the  further 
advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  1st  of  July,  was 
with  the  left  and  centre  of  our  lines  resting  on 
'•  ^laivern  Hill,"  while  the  right  curved  backwards 
through  a  wooded  country  toward  a  point  below 
HaxalPs  on  James  River.  ]\[alvern  Hill  is  an  ele- 
vated plateau  about  a  mile  and  a  half  by  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  area,  well  cleared  of  timber, 
and  with  several  converging  roads  nmning  over 
it.  In  front  are  numerous-defensible  ravines,  and 
the  ground  slopes  gradually  toward  the  north  and 
east  to  the  woodland,  giving  clear  ranges  for  ar- 
tillery in  those  directions.  Toward  the  north- 
west the  plateau  falls  off  more  abruptly  into  a  ra- 
vine which  exeends  to  James  River.  From  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  his  most  obvious  lines  of 
attack  would  come  from  the  directions  of  Rich- 
mond and  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  would  almost 
of  necessity  strike  us  upon  our  left  wing.  Here, 
therefore,  the  lines  were  strengthened  by  mass- 
ing the  troops,  and  collecting  the  principal  part 
of  the  artillery.  Porter's  corps  held  the  left  of 
the  line  (Sykes'  division  on  the  left,  Morell's  on 
the  right)  with  the  artillery  of  his  two  divisions 
ad  vantageontly  posted  ;  and  the  artillery  of  the 
reserve  so  disposed  on  the  high  ground  that 
a  concentrated  fire  of  some  sixty  guns  could  be 
brouglit  to  i)ear  on  any  point  in  his  front  or  left. 
Colonel  Tyler  also  had,  with  great  exertion  suc- 
ceededin  getting  ten  of  his  siege  guns  in  posi- 
tion on    the  highest  point  of  the  hill. 

Couch's  divisioji  was  ]>laced  on  the  right  of 
Porter,  next  came  Kearney  and  Hooker,  next 
Sedgwick  and  Richardson,  next  Smith  and  Slo- 
cum.then  the  remainder  of  Keyes'  corps,  ex- 
.tending  by  a  backward  durve  nearly  to  the  river. 
The  i'eni'.sylvania  Reserve  Corps  was  held  in  re- 
serve and  stationed  behind  Porter's  and  Couch's 
position.  One  brigade  of  Porter's  was  thrown 
to  the  left  on  the  low  ground,  to  protect  the 
flank  from  any  movement  direct  from  the  Rich- 
inrmd  road.  The  line  was  very  strong  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  open  plateau;  but  from  thence 
to  the  extreme  right,  the  troops  were  more  de- 
ploy<;rl  Tijis  formation  was  imperative, as  an  at- 
tack v/ould  probably  be  maile  on  our  left. 

Tiie  rignt  uas  rendered  as  secure  as  possible 
by  slashing  the  timber  and  by  barricading  the 
road.s.  Cnnimodore  Rodgers,  commanding  the 
flotilla  on  JaT!'js  River,  placed  his  gun-boats  so 
as  to  protect  our  flanks,  and  to  command  the  ajj- 
proachoR  from  Richmond. 

Between  9  and  10  a.  m.  the  enemy  commenced 
feeling  a:)ng  our  whole  left  wing  with  his  artil- 
lery and  skinnisiiers,  as  far  to  the  right  as  Hook- 
er's division. 
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About  two  o'clock  a  column  of  tlie  enein 
observed  moving  towards  our  right,  withi 
skirt  of  woods  in  iroJit  of  lleint/'/hnan's 
but  beyond  the  range  of  our  artillery,  A; 
ments  were  at  once  made  to  meet  the  antic 
attack  in  that  quarter  :  but  though  the  c 
was  long,  occupying  mbre  than  two  hours  ii 
ing,  it  disappeared,  and  was  not  again  hea 
The  presumption  is,  that  it  retired  by  the 
and  participated  in  the  attack  afterwards  m: 
our  left. 

About  3  p.  M.  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery   o 
on   Kearney's  left,  and  Couch's  division,  sp 
followed   up    by  a   brisk  attack   of  infanti 
Couch's  front.     The  artillery  was  replied  to 
good  effect   by    our  own,   and    the    infani 
Couch's  division  remained   lying   on  the 
until  the  advancing  column  was  within  shori 
ketry  range,  when  they  sprang  to  their  feet 
poured  in  a  deadly  volley,  which  entirely 
the  attacking  force,  and  drove  them    in  die 
back  over   their   own   ground.     This  advi 
wa-.  followed  up  until  we  had  advanced  the 
of  our  line  some  seven  or  eight  hui:dred 
and  rested  upon  a  tfiick  clum})  of  trees,  givi- 
a  stronger  position,  and  a  better  fire. 

Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  firing  ci 
along  the  whole  front ;  but  no  disposition 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  with 
from  the  field. 

Caldwell's  brigade,  having  been  detached 
Richardson's  division,  was  stationed  upon  Co 
right,  by  Gen.  Porter,  to  ^hom  he  had  be< 
dered  to  report.  The  whole  line  was  surve^^ 
the  generals,  and  everything  held  in  read 
to  meet  the  coming  attack.  At  6  o'clock  th( 
my  suddenly  opened  upon  Couch  and  Porter 
tlie  whole  strength  of  his  artillery,  and  at 
began  pushing  forward  his  columns  of  atta 
carry  the  hill.  Brigade  after  brigade,  fo 
under  cover  of  the  woods,  started  at  a  ri 
cross  the  open  space,  and  charge  our  batte 
but  the  heavy  fire  of  our  guns,  with  the  cool 
steady  volleys  of  our  infantry,  in  every  case, 
them  reeling  back  to  shelter,  and  covered 
ground  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  In 
era!  instances  our  infantry  withheld  their 
until  the  attacking  columns,  which  rushed  thn 
the  storm  of  canister  and  shell  from  our  artil 
had  reached  within  a  few  yards  of  our  1 
They  then  poured  in  a  single  volley,  and  daf 
forward  with  the  bayonet,  capturing  priso- 
and  colors,  and  driving  the  routed  column 
confusion  from  the  field. 

About  seven  o'clock,  as  fresh  troops  were 
cumulating  in  front  of  Porter  and  Couch,  Mea< 
and  Sickles  were  sent  with  their  brigades  as  fi 
as  it  was  considered  prudent  to  withdraw 
portion  of  Sunmer's  and  Heintzelman's  troopi 
reinforce  that  part  of  the  line,  and  bold  tlie  ]-; 
tion.  These  brigades  relieved  such  rcgimenrj 
Porter's  corps  and  Couch's  division,  as  had 
pended  their  ammunition,  and  batteries  fiuiQ 
reserve  were  pushed  forward  to  replace  tl: 
whose  boxes  were  empty.  Until  dark  the  en* 
persisted  in  hi.s  etlbrts  to  take  ])ositi<>ii  so  ti 
ciousiy  defended  :  but  despite  his  vastly  snp*; 
numbers  his  reucated  and  desnerate  attacks,  w 
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sed  with  fearful  loss,  and  darkness  ended  the 

!  of  Malvern  Plill,   though   it  was  not  until 

9  o'clock  that  the  artillery  ceased  its  fire. 

^c'mg  the  whole  battle  Com.  Kodgers   added 

ely  to   the   discomfiture    of  the    enemy,  by 

li'ing  shells  among  his  reserves  and  advucing 

jd  the  army  in  its  movement  from  the  Chicka- 
)r  ^y  to  Harrison's  Landing,  was  continually 
;c)fed  in  marching  by  night  and  fighting  by 
i^  ts  commanders  found  no  time  or  opportuni- 
■  )•  collecting  data,  whiph  would  enable  them 
■  e  exact  return  of  casualties  in  each  engage- 
The  aggregate  of  our  entire  losses,  from 
I  of  June  to  the  first  of  July,  inclusive,  was 
.oiuined,  after  arriving  at  Harrison's  Landing. 
I '  as  follows  : — 

uof  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  in  the 
,  ny  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  26th  June,  18G2, 
/  Ji:-  \st  of  July,  1862,  inclusive. 

CoKPS.  Killi'd     WouM.    Miss'g.  Aggr. 

St  Ar.  Call's  Penn.  Reserves  253      1,240      1,581      3,074 


J. -aiiiaer's 

d.Heiutzelman's  «, , 

li.Keve:^s  , 

h.  P.  liter's • 

ll.  Frank  liL's 

Engineers 

Cavalry , 


187 
189 
69 
620 
245 

19 


WouM. 
1,240 
1,076 
1,051 
507 
2,460 
4,313 
2 


848 

833 

201 

1,198 

1,179 

21 

97 


2,111 
2,073 

777 

4,278 

2,737 

23 

17 


Total 1,582      7,709      5,958    15,249 

)VEMENT  TO  HARRISON'S  LANDING, 
though  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Malvern 
complete  victory,  it  was  nevertheless  ne- 
ry  to  fall  back  still  further,  in  order  to  reach 
int  where  our  supplies  could  be  brought  to 
dth  certainty.  As  before  stated,  in  the 
on  of  Capt.  Rodgers,  commanding  the  guu- 
flotilla,  this  could  only  be  done  below  (aty 
;.  Concurring  in  his  opinion,  I  selected  liar- 
's Bar  as  the  new  position  of  our  supplies  of 
forage,  and  ammunition,  made  it  imperative 
ach  the  transports  immediately. 
e  greater  portion  of  the  transportation  of  the 
r  having  been  started  for  Harrison's  Landing 
tig  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June  and  1st  of 
\  the  order  for  the  movement  of  the  troops 
at  once  issued  npou  the  final  repulse  of  the 
ay  at  Malvern  Hill. 

le  order  prescribed  a  movement  by  the  left 
ijear — Gen.  Keyes'  corps  to  cover  tlie  manoe- 
It  was  not  carried  out  in  detail  as  re§:ards 
iivisions  on  the  left,  the  roads  being  sbme- 
t  blocked  by  the  rear  of  our  trains.     Porter 

■  Couch  were  not  able  to  move  out  as  early  as 

■  been  anticipated,  and  Porter  found  it  neces- 
f  to  place  a  rear-guard  between  his  command 
^  the  enemy.  Col.  xVverill,  of  the  3d  Pennsyl- 
pia  Cavalry,  was  entrusted  with  this  delicate 
fj.    He  had  under  his  command  his  own  regi- 

Eit  and  Lieut.-Col.  Buchanan's  brigade  of  regu- 
iniantry,  and  one  battery.  By  a  judicious  iise, 
^Jhe  resources  at  his  command,  he  deceived  the 
^Jmy  so  as  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  left 
^g  without  being  attacked,  remaining  himself 
K;he  previous  day's  battle-field  until  about  7 
[>ock  of  the  2d  July.  Meantime,  Gen.  Keyes 
^  ing  received  his  orders,  commenced  vigorous 
Pparations  for  covering  the  movement  of  the 
B  re  army,  and  protecting  the  trains.     It  being 


evident  fnat  tne  immense  numoer  q^  wagons  and 
artillery  carriages  pertaining  to  the  army  could 
not  move  with  celerity  along  a  single  road,  Gen. 
Keyes  took  advantage  of  every  accident  of  the 
ground  to  open  new  avenues,  and  to  facilitate  the 
movement.     He  made  preparations  for  obstruct- 
ing the  roads  after  the  army  had  passed,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  rapid  pursuit,  destroying  effectuall}' 
Turkey  Bridge,  on  the  main  road,  and  rendering 
other  roads  and  approaches  temporarily  impass- 
able by  felling  trees  across  them.     He  kept  the 
trains  well  closed  up,  and  directed  the  march  so 
that  the  troops  could  march  on  each  side  of  the 
roads,  not  obstructing  the  passage,  but  being  in 
good  j)Osition  to  repel  an  attack  fronT  any  quar- 
ter.    His  dispositions  were  so  successful  that,  to- 
use  his  own  words  :  "  I  do  not  think  more  vehi- 
cles or  more  public  pro])erty  wo^e  abandoned  on-, 
the  march  from  Turkey  Bridge  than  would  have- 
been  left,  in  the  same  state  of  the  roads,  if  the 
army  had  been  moving  toward  the   enemy,  in- 
stead of  away  from  him ;  and  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  carriages  and  teams  belonging  to- 
this  army,  stretched  out  in  one  line,  would  extend 
not  far  from  forty  miles,  the  energy  and  caution 
necessary  for  their  safe  withdrawal  from  tlie  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  number s,^ 
will  be  appreciated." 

The  last  of  the  wagons  did  not  reach  the  site 
selected  at  Harrison's  Bar,  until  after  dark  on  the 
3d  of  July,  and  the  rear  guard  did  not  move  into 
their  camp  until  everything  was  secure-.  The 
enemy  followed  up  with  a  small  force,  and  on  the 
3d  threw  a  few  shells  at  the  rear  guard,  but  were 
qulcKly  dispersed  by  our  batteries,  and  tlie  fire 
of  the  gun-boats. 

Great  credit  must  be  awarded  to  Gen.  Keyes, 
for  the  skill  and  energy  which  characterized  his 
performance  of  the  important  and  delicate  duties 
entrusted  to  his  charge. 

High  praise  is  also  due  to  the  officers  .iind  men 
of  the  1st  Connecticut  Artillery,  Col.  Tyler,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  withdrew  ail  the  he-a-vy- 
guns  during  the  seven  "^days,  and  from  MialVern- 
Hill.  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  roads,, 
the  teams  could  not  be  brought  within  a  couple- 
of  miles  of  the  position,  but  these  energstio  sol- 
diers removed  the  guns  by  hand  for  tJiafc  dis- 
tance, leaving  nothing  behind. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

CLOSE  OF  THE    PENINSULAR    CAMPAIGTf.. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1  received  the  foUoving- 
from  the  President : 

Washington,  July  1,1862.  3.30  p.m.  Maj.- 
Gen.  Geo.  B.McClellan,— 

It  is  impossible  to  reinforce  you  for  yottr  pres^ 
ent  emergencv.  If  we  had  a  million  of  rnen,  we 
could  not  get  them  to  give  you  in  time.  W& 
have  not  the  men  to  send.  If  you  are  not  strong 
encmgh  to  face  the  enemy,  you  must  find  a  place 
of  security  and  wait,  rest  and  repair. 

Maintain  j-our  ground  if  you  can,  but  sare  the 
armv  at  all  events,  even  if  you  fall  back  to  Fort 
MonVoe.  We  still  have  strength  enough  in  tb:^ 
country,  and  will  bring  it  out.  A.  Lincoln. 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  President  to  me  on'  t):o 
2d  of  July,  he  says  : 

"  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough   tu 


take  Richmond  just,  now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to, 
Try  just  now  to  save  the  army  material  and  per- 
sonnel, and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive 
again  as  fast  as  I  can. 

"  The  governors  of  eighteen  states  offer  me  a 
new  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand,  which  I 
accept." 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  following  kind  despatch 
was  received  from  the  President : 
{Extraci..) 
Waphington,  July  3,  1862.     3  p.  m. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC. — Yours  of  5.30  yesterda}' 
is  just  received.  I  am  satisfied  that  yourself,  of- 
ficers and  men  have  done  the  best  you  could. 
All  accounts  say  better  fighting  was  never  done. 
Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it  A.  Lincoln. 

To  G.  B.  McC. 

On  the  4th,  I  sent  the  following  to  the  President : 

Headquarters,  Armj^  of  the  Potomac,  Harri- 
son's Bar,  James  River,  July  4,  1862. 

To  the  President ; — I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the 
2d  instant. 

I  shall  make  a  stand  at  this  place,  and  endeavor 
to  give  my  men  the  repose  they  so  much  reqnire. 

After  sending  my  communication  on  Tuesday, 
the  enemy  attacked  the  left  of  our  lines,  and  a 
fierce  brittle  ensued,  lasting  until  night ;  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Had  their 
attack  succeiided,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  This  closed  the 
hard  fighting  which  had  continued  from  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  26th  ult.  in  a  daily  series  of  en- 
gagements, wholly  unparalleled  on  this  continent 
for  determination  and  slaughter  on  both  sides. 

The  mutual  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  is  enor- 
mous. That  of  the  enemy  certainly  greatest.  On 
Tuesday  evening  the  1st.,  our  army  commenced 
its  movement  from  Haxall's  to  this  point.  Our 
line  of  defence  there,  being  too  extended  to  be 
maintained  by  our  weakened  forces.  Our  train 
was  immense,  and  about  4  a.  m.  on  the  2d,  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  began,  Avhich  continued  during 
the  entire  day,  and  until  the  forenoon  of  yester- 
day. 

The  road  became  horrible.  Troops,  artillery, 
and  wagons,  moved  on  steadily,  and  our  whole 
army,  men  and  material,  was  finally  brought  safe 
into  this  camp.  The  last  of  the  wagons  reached 
here  at  noon  yesterday.  The  exhaustion  was 
very  great,  but  the  army  preserved  its  morale, 
and  would  have  repelled  any  attack  which  the 
enemy  was  in  condition  to  make. 

We  now  occupy  a  line  of  heights  about  two 
miles  from  the  James,  a  plain  extending  from  tliere 
to  the  river.  Our  front  is  about  three  miles  long. 
These  heights  command  our  whole  position,  and 
must  be  maintained.  The  gunboats  can  render 
valuable  support  on  both  flanks.  If  the  enemy 
attack  us  in  front,  we  must  hold  our  ground  as 
best  we  may,  and  at  whatever  cost. 

Our  positions  can  be  carried  only  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  spirit  of  the  army  is 
excellent.  Stragglers  are  finding  their  regiments, 
and  the  soldiery  exhibit  the  best  results  of  dis- 
cipline. Our  position  is  by  no  means  impregna- 
ble, especially  as  a  morass  extends  on  this  side  of 
■  the  Jiigh  ground  from  our  centre  to  the  James  on 
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outright.    The  enemy  may  attack  in  vast  ]\ 
bers,  and  if  so  our  front  will  be  the   scene    ji 
desperate  battle  which  if  lost,  will  be  decij 
Our  aimy  is  fearfully  weakened  by  killed,  wo 
Oil,  and  prisoners.     I  cannot  now  approxima 
any  statement  of  our  losses,  but  we  ara  not  1 
en  in  any  conflict.     The  enemy   were   unabh 
their  utmost  efforts  to  drive  us  from  any  1 
XeVer  did  such  a   change   of  base,  involvir 
retrogade  movement,  and  under  incessant  att 
from  a  most  determined  and  vastly  more   ni 
rous  foe,  partake  so  little  of  disorder.     We  1 
lost  no  guns  except  25'on  the  field  of  battle 
of  which  were  lost  hy  the  giving  way  of  McC 
division  under  the  onset  of  superior  numberi 

Our  communications  by  the  James  River 
not  secure.  There  are  points  where  the  en 
can  establish  themselves  with  cannon  or  mu.' 
ry  and  command  the  river,  and  where  it  is 
certain  that  our  gunboats  can  drive  them  ou 
case  of  this,  or  in  case  our  front  is  broken,  I 
still  make  every  effort  to  preserve  at  least 
personnel  of  the  army,  and  the  events  of  the 
few  days  leave  no  question  that  the  troops 
do  all  that  their  country  can  ask.  Send  sncl 
inforcements  as  you  can.  I  will  do  what  I 
We  are  shipping  our  wounded  and  sick,  andl 
ing  supplies.  The  navy  department  should 
operate  with  us  to  the  extent  of  its  resou! 
Captain  Rodgers  is  doing  all  in  his  power,  ir 
kindest  and  most  efficient  manner. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
known,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  comp( 
judges  that  the  movement  just  completed 
this  army  is  unparalleled  in  the  aimals  of 
Under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  we  1 
preserved  our  trains,  our  guns,  our  material, 
above  all,  our  honor.     G.  B.  McC,  JMaj.-Gen.' 

To  which  I  received  the  following  reply  : 
Washington,  July  5, 1862.     9  a. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC,.  Commanding  army  oi 
Potomac. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  the  relief  your  two 
patches  of  12  and  1   p.  m,   yesterday,  gave 
Be  assured,  the  heroism  and  skill  of  yourseli ' 
ficers,  and  men,  is  and  forever  will   be  appn 
ted. 

If  you  can  hold  your  present  position,  we  t 
hive  the  enemy  yet.  A.  Lincol 

The  following  letters  were  repeived  from 
Excellency  the  President. 

War  Department,  Washington  City,  D.  C. . 
4th,  1862. 

Maj.-Gen.  McC. — I  understand   your  posii^ 
as  stated  in  your  letter,  and  by  Gen.  Marcy.  ' 
reinforce  you  so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume 
offensive  within  a  month,  or  even  six   weeke 
impossible.      In  addition  to  that  arrived  and  : 
arriving  from  the  Potomac  (about  ten  thousan 
suppose),  and  about  ten  thousand  I  hope  you 
have  from  Burnside  very   soon,  and  about 
thousand  from  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do  not 
how  I  can  send  you  another  man  within  a  mo 
Under  these   circumstances,  the   defensive, 
the  present,  must  be  your  only  care.     Save 
army  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  can,    and 
ondly,  by  removal,'  if  you  must.    You,    on 
ground,  must  be  the  judge  as  to  which  you 
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f^ipt,  and  of  the  means  for  effecting  it.     I  but 
viit  as  my  opinion,  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
pjoats  and  the  reinforcements  mentioned  above 
man  hold  your   present  position,   provided, 
[0  long  as,  you  can  keep   the  James    Ptiver 
I  below  you.     If  you  are  not  tolerably  coiiti- 
I  you  can  keep  the   James   River  open,   you 
l>etter  remove  as  soon  as  possible.     I  do  not 
mber  that  you  have   expressed  any  appre- 
|0n  as  to  the  danger  of  having  your  coniinu- 
.on  cut  on  the  river  below  you,  yet  I  do  not 
)se  it  can  have  escaped  your  attention, 
I  Yours  very  truly,  A.  L. 

\. — If  at  any  time  you  feel  able  to  take  the 
live,  you  are  not  restrained  from  doing  so. 
:  A.  L. 

J  following  telegram  was  sent  on  the  7  th : 
pidquarters.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berkeley, 
f,  1862,  8.30  P.M. — As  boat  is  starting,  I  iiave 
;ime  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  dispatch  by 
Marcy.  Enemy  have  not  attacked.  My  po- 
is  very  strong,  and  daily  becoming  more 
\f  not  attacked  to-day,  1  shall  laugli  at  them. 
B  been  anxious  about  my  communications. 
png  consultation  about  it  with  Flag-officer 
jborough  last  night ;  he  is  confident  he  can 
^iver  open.  He  should  have  all  gun-boats 
Die.  Will  see  him  again  this  morning.  My 
in  splendid  spirits,  and  anxious  to  try  it 

rm  -yourself  as  little  as  possible  about  me, 

on't  lose  confidence  in  this  army. 

L,  President.  G.  B.  McC. 

lie  General-in-Chief,  and  directing  the  oper- 

1  of  all  our  armies  in  the  field,  I  had  become 

y  impressed  with  the  importance  of  adopt- 

id  carrying  out  certain  views  regarding  the 

let  of  the  war,  which,  in  my  judgment,  were 

tial  to  its   objects  and  its  success.     During 

;ive  campaign  of  three  months  in  the  ene- 

jountry  these  were  so  fully  confirmed  that 

Seived  it  a  duty,  in  the  critical  position  we 

f)Ccupied,  not  to  withhold  a  candid  expres- 

»f  the  more  important  of  these  views   from 

ommander-in-chief   whom  the    constitution 

i  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and  navies,  as 

is  of   the  government  of  the  nation.     The 

fing  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln : 

;    Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

near  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  July  7,  1862. 

,  President, — You  have  been  fully  informed 

he  rebel  army  is  in  our  front,  with  the  pur- 

of  overwhelming  us  by  attacking  our  posi- 

or  reducing  us  by  blocking  our  river  com- 

IJations.     I  can  not  but  regard  our  condition 

tical,  and  I  earnestly  desire,  in  view  of  pos- 

contingencies,  to  lay  before  your  Excellency, 

[our  private  consideration,  my  general  views 

irning  the  existing  state  of    the  rebellion, 

agh  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  situa- 

m  this  army,  or  strictly  come  within  scope 

I  y  official  duties.     These  views  amount  to 

^  ctions,  and  are  deeply  impressed  upon  my 

B  and  heart.     Our  cause  must  never  be  aban- 

M;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  institutions  and 

W  government.      The    Constitution    and    the 

^1  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the 

f>n  time  treasure  or  blood.    If  secession  is 


successful,  other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  the  future.  Let  neither  military  disaster, 
political  faction,  or  foreign  war,  shake  your  set- 
tled purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  people  of 
every  State. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  government  must 
determine  upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  cover- 
ing the  whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble. 
Tiie  responsibility  of  determining,  declaring,  and 
supporting  such  civil  and  military  policy,  and  of 
directing  the  whole  course  of  national  affairs  in 
regard  to  the  rebellion  must  now  be  assumed 
and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will  be  lost. 
The  constitution  gives  you  power  sufficient  even 
for  tlie  present  terrible  exigency. 

Tliis  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of 
war ;  as  such  it  should  be  regarded ;  and  it 
should  be  conducted  upon  the  highest  principles 
known  to  Christian  civilization.  It  should  not  be 
a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of 
any  State  in  any  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all  a 
war  upon  population,  but  against  armed  forces 
and  political  organizations.  Neither  confiscation 
of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  ter- 
ritorial organization  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition 
of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment. 
In  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private  property  and 
unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  protected, 
subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  military  opera- 
tions. All  private  property  taken  for  military 
use  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for ;  pillage  and 
waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes  ;  all  iin- 
necessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offen- 
sive demeanor  by  the  military  towards  citizens 
promptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests  should  not 
be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hos- 
tilities exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by  enact- 
ments constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither 
demanded  nor  received.  Military  government 
should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  public 
order  and  the  protection  of  political  rights. 
Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  relations  of  servitude,  either  by  sup- 
porting or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
except  for  suppressing  disorder,  as  in  other 
cases.  Slaves  contral»and  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, seeking  militaiw  protection,  should  receive 
it.  The  right  of  tlie  government  to  appropriate 
permanently  to  its  own  service,  claims  to  slave 
labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  compensation  therefor  should  be  recog- 
nized. / 

This  principle  might  be  extended, upon  grounds 
of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves 
within  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manu- 
mission in  such  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps 
in  Western  Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in 
Maryland,  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is 
only  a  question  of  time. 

A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  con- 
servative, and  pervaded  by  the  influences  of 
Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  sup- 
port of  almost  all  truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply 
impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations, 
and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped  that  it  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  Drinciples  oroverning  the  future  con- 


duct  of  our  struggle  shall  be  made  known  and 
approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces 
will  be  almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical 
views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disin- 
tegrate oui  present  armies. 

The  policy  of  the  government  must  be  sup- 
ported by  concentrations  of  military  power.  The 
national  forces  should  not  be  dispersed  in  expe- 
ditions, posts  of  occupation,  and  numerous  ar- 
mies, but  should  be  mainly  collected  into  masses, 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies  of  the  con- 
federate States.  Those  armies  thoroughly  de- 
feated, the  political  structure  which  they  support 
would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you 
may  form,  you  will  require  a  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army ;  one  who  possesses  your  confidence, 
understands  your  views,  and  who  is  competent 
to  execute  your  orders  by  directing  the  military 
forces  of  the  nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectB  by  you  proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  place 
for  myself.  I  am  willing  to  serve  you  in  such 
position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and  I  will  do  so 
as  faithfully  as  ever  subordinate  served  superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  as  I 
hope  for  forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have 
written  this  letter  with  sincerity  towards  you, 
and  from  love  of  my  country.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 
Oomd'g. 

His  Excellency  A.  L.,  President. 

I  telegraphed  the  President  on  the  11th  as  fol- 
Jows: 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berkeley, 
July  11, 1862.    3  p.m. 

We  are  very  strong  here  now  so  far  as  defen- 
sive is  concerned.  Hope  you  will  soon  make  us 
strong  enough  to  advance  and  try  it  again.  All 
in  fine  spirits.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g. 

A.  L.,  President. 

These  telegrams  were  sent  on  the  12th,  17th 
and  18th,  to  his  Excellency  the  President. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berkeley, 
July  12,  1862,  7.15  p.m.— Hill  and  Longstreet 
crossed  into  New  Kent  County  via  Long  Bridge. 
I  am  still  ignorant  what  road  they  afterwards 
took,  but  will  know  shortly. 

Nothing  else  of  interest  since  last  dispatch, 
rain  ceased  and  everything  t[uiet.  Men  resting 
well,  but  beginning  to  be  impatient  for  another 
fight. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  tins  army 
ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  froui  here:  but 
promptly  reinforced  aiid  thrown  agaii.  upon  (licli- 
mond.  Tf  we  have  a  little  more  rhan  half  a 
chance  we  can  take  it.  I  dread  the  effects  of  any 
retreat  iipon  the  morale  of  the  men. 

G.  IJ.  .M«.-C.  to  A.  L..  President. 

Houdquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berkeley, 
July  1>.  16(V1,  8  A.M. — I  have  ctoisulted  fully  with 
Gen.  BurnAido,  ind  would  comnit-nd  to  j'oiir  fav- 
orabh-  consideration  the  gcitoral's  plan  lor  iuiiig- 
ing  seven  additional  ree:imft!its  from  North  (.'uru. 
lina,  by  leaving  Newborn  to  the  care  of  the  gun- 
boato  It  appears  '::nnif68tiy  to  be  our  policy  to 
eoncntrate  hero  everything  we  can  possibly 
spare  fiom  less  important  points,  to  make  sure  of 
crushing  the  enemy  at  Richmond,  which  seems 
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clearly  to  be  the  most  important  point  in  I 
duin.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  he 
Would  recommend  that  Gen.  Burnside,  wii 
his  troops,  be  ordered  to  this  army,  to  eua 
to  assume  the  offensive  as  soon  as  possible. 

G.  B.  McC.  to  A.  h. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Ber 
July  18,  1862j  8  a.m. — No  change  worth  repc 
in  the  state  of  affairs.  Some  twenty  to  t^i 
five  thousand  of  enemy  at  Petersburg,  and  c 
thence  to  Richmond.  Those  at  Petersbur 
they  are  part  of  Beauregard's  army.  New  t 
arriving  via  Petersburg.  Am  anxious  to 
determination  of  government,  that  no  time 
be  lost  in  preparing  for  it.  Hours  are  ver) 
cious  now,  and  perfect  unity  of  action  necet 

G.  B.  McC.  to  A.  L. 

The  following  was  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Hs 
on  the  28th : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berl 
July  28,  1862,  8  a.m. — Nothing  especially 
except  corroboration  ot  reports  that  reini 
rnents  reaching  Richmond  from  South.  Iti 
con  firmed  that  any  of  Bragg's  troops  are  yet 
My  opinion  is  more  and  more  firm,  that  herei 
lefense  of  Washington,  and  that  I  shouldl 
once  reinforced  by  all  available  troops,  to  €ii 
me  to  advance.  Retreat  would  be  disastroi 
the  army  and  the  cause.    I  am  confident  of 

G.  B.  McC.  to  Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  ComdS 
S.  Army. 

On  the  30th  I  sent  the  following  to  the  g^ 
in-chief : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,    erk 
July  30,  1862, 

I  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  decided  what 
bo  done  by  his  army;  and  that  the  flecision 
be  to  reinforce  it  at  once.  We  are  losing  i 
valuable  time,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  en 
and  decision  are  sadly  needed. 

G.  B.  McC.  to  M.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Com.  U.8 

About  half  an  horn*  after  midnight,  on 
morning  of  August  1st,  the  enemy  brought  i 
light  batteries  to  Coggin's  Point  and  the  ( 
h[(»nse  on  the  right  bank  of  James  River,  dir  i 
opposite  Harrison's  Landing,  and  opened  a  h 
fire  upon  our  shipping  and  encampments.  II | 
continued  rapidly  for  about  thirty  minutes,  \ 
tliey  were  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  our  ^ 
This  affair  was  reported  in  tlie  following 
patch:  Headq's.  Armv  of  the  I'otomac, Bork 
Aug.  2,  1862,  8  a. 

Firing  of  night  before  last  killed  some  10  ; 
and  wounded  about  15.  No  harm  of  the  si 
est  consequence  done  to  the  shipping,  alth( 
several  struck.  Sent  party  across  river  yel 
day  to  the  ('oles  House ;  destroyed  it  and 
down  the  timber  ;  will  com,plete  work  to-< 
and  also  send  party  to  Coggin's  Point,  whi 
will  probably  occupy.  1  will  attend  to  j'our 
graph  about  pressing,  at  once,  will  send  Ho 
out.  Give  me  Burnside,  and  I  will  stir  t 
people  up.  I  need  more  cavalry,  bavo  only  3 
lor  duty  in  cav.alry  division. 

Adj  -General's  office  forgot  to  send  Syl 
con;rnission,  as  maj.-gen..  with  those  of  other  < 
maudurs.     Do  me  i)ie  favor  to  hurry  it  on. 

G.  B.  McC.  to  M.-Goii.  H.  W.  1 
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ptrevent  another  demonstration  of  this  cha- 

e  and  to  secure   a   debouche  on  the  south 

the  James,  it  became  necessary  to  occuj)}' 

8  Point,  wiiich  was  done  on   the  3d,  and 

Simy,  as  will   be   seen  from  the  following 

[  h,  driven  back  towai'ds  Petersburj:; : 

Jleadq's.,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berkeley, 

Aug.  3,  18G2,  10  p.  M. 
in's  Point  was  occupied  to-day,  and  tim- 
ed 80  as  to  make  it  quite  defensible.  I 
ver  the  ground  myself,  and  found  that  Du- 
l,  as  usual,  selected  an  admirable  position. 
3an  be  intrenched  with  a  small  amount  of 
0  as  to  make  it  a  formidable  tete-de-porit, 
g  the  landing  of  a  large  force.  I  shall  be- 
euciiing  it  by  the  labor  of  contrabands  to- 
The  position  covers  the  Coles  House, 
^B  directly  in  front  of  Westover.  AVe  have 
;afe  debouche  on  the  south  bank,  and  are 
against  midnight  cannonading.  A  few 
ids  more  men  would  place  us  in  condition 
to  annoy  and  disconcert  the  enemj'  very 

t  Col.  Averell  this  morning  with  300  cav- 
exiimine  the  country  south  side  of  the 

and  try  to  catch  some  cavalry  at  Sycamore 
which  is  on  the  main  road  from  Peters- 
Suffolk,  and  some  five  miles  from  Coles 

}va\d  a  cavalry  force  of  550  men,  attacked 
;  once,  drove  in  their  advanced  guard  to 
imp,  where  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish,  and 
hem  oft  in  disorder. 

urned  their  entire  camp,  with  their  cora- 
'  and  quarter-master's  stores,  anci  then  re- 
and  recrossed  the  river.  He  took  but  two 
rs,  liad  one  man  wounded  by  a  ball,  and 
a  sabre  cut.  Capt.  Mcintosh  made  a 
pae  charge.  The  troops  engaged  were  of 
regulars,  and  the  Third  Pennsylvania  cav- 

iiverell  conducted  this  aSair,  as  he  does 
ling  he  undertakes,  to  my  entire  satisfac- 

IcC.  to  Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Com'g.  U.  S.  A. 
le  1st  of  August,  I  received  the  following 
ihes: 

Washington,  July  30,  1862.  8  p.m. 
^en.  G.  B.  McC. — A  dispatch  just  received 
en.  Pope,  says  that  deserters  report  that 
smy  is  moving  south  of  James  River,  and 
«  force  in  Richmond  is  very  small.  I  sug- 
at  he  be  pressed  in  that  direction,  so  as  to 
in  the  tacts  of  the  case. 

H.  W.  H.,  Mai.-Gen. 
feington,  July  30,  1862.  8  p.m.— Maj.-Gen. 
IcC. — In  order  to  enable  you  to  move  in 
ection,  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  you  of 
rick.  The  surgeon-general  has  therefore 
irected  to  make  arrangements  for  them  at 
places,  and  the  quarter-master-general  to 
le  transportation.  1  hope  you  will  send 
iway  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  advise  me 
r  removal.  H.  W.  H.,  Maj.-Gen. 

i  clear  that  the  general-in-chief  attaclied 
Weight  to  the  report  received  from  Gen. 
Hand  I  was  justified  in  supposing  that  tlie 
^  in  regard  to  removing  ti»«  sick,  contem- 


plated an  offensive  movement,  rather  than  a  re- 
treat, as  I  had  no  other  data  than  the  telegramg 
just  given,  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  government.  The  following 
telegram  strengthened  me  in  that  belief. 

Washington,  July  31, 1 62.     10  a.m. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC— General  P  >pe  again  tele- 
graplis  that  the  enemy  is  reported  to  be  evacua- 
ting Richmond,  and  falling  back  on  Danville  and 
Lynchburg.  H.  W.  H.,  Maj.-Gen. 

In  occupying  Coggin's  Point,  as  already  de- 
scribed, I  was  influenced  by  the  necessity  of  pos- 
sessing a  secure  debouche  on  the  south  of  the 
James, in  order  to  enable  me  to  move  on  tlie  com- 
munications of  Richmond  in  that  direction,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  midnight  canonan- 
ades. 

To  carry  out  Gen.  Halleck's  first  order  of  July 
30th,  it  was  necessary  first  to  gain  possession  of 
Malvern  Hill,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
a[)parently  in  some  little  force,  and  controlled  the 
direct  approach  to  Richmond.  Its  temporary  oc- 
cupation, at  least,  was  equally  necessary  ia  the 
event  of  a  movement  upon  Petersburg,  or  even 
the  abandonment  of  the  Peninsula.  Gen.  Hooker, 
with  his  own  division  and  Pleasonton's  cavalry, 
was  therefore  directed  to  gain  possession  of  Mal- 
vern Hill  on  the  night  of  the  2d  August.  He 
failed  to  do  so,  as  the  following  dispatch  recites: 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berkley, 
August  9,  1862.     10.20  p.m. 

The  movement  undertaken  up  the  river  last 
night  failed,  on  account  of  the  incompetency  of 
guides.  The  proper  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
day to  remedy  this  evil,  and  I  hope  to  be  ready 
to-morrow  night  to  carry  out  your  suggestions  aB 
to  pressing  ;  at  least,  to  accomplish  the  first  in- 
dispensable step.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj  -Gen.  Comd'g. 

Maj.-Gen.  Hallcck,  Comd'g  U.  S.  Army. 

On  the  4th  Gen.  Hooker  was  reiuforded  by  Gen. 
Sedgwick's  division,  and,  having  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  roads,  he  succeeded  in  turning  Mal- 
vern Hill,  and  driving  the  enemy  back  towards 
Richmond.  The  following  is-  my  report  of  this 
affair  at  the  time  : 

Malvern  Hill,  August  5, 1862.     1  p.m. 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Hallock,  Comd'g.  U.  S-  Army 
General  Hooker,  at  5.30  this  morning,  attacked  a 
very  considerable  force  of  infantry  and  artillery- 
stationed  at  this  place,  and  carried  it  handsomely 
driving  the  enemy  towards  New  Market,  which 
is  four  miles  distant,  and  where  it  is  said  they 
have  a  large  force.  We  have  captiur^d  100  pris- 
oners, killed  and  wounded  several,  with  a  loss  on 
our  part  of  only  three  killod  and  eleven  wounded 
— among  the  latter  two  officers. 

I  shall  probably  remain  here  to-night,  ready  to 
act  as  circumstances  may  require,  after  the  re- 
turn of  my  cavalry  reconnoissanccs. 

The  mass  of  the  enemy  escaped  under  the 
cover  of  a  dense  fog,  but  our  lavalry  are  still  in 
pursuit,  and  I  trust  may  succeed  m  capturing 
many  more. 

Thifc.  is  a  very  advantigeous  p<  p-tion  to  cover 
an  advance  on  Richmond,  and  only  14%  miles 
distant,  and  I  feel  confident  that,  with  reuiforce- 
ments,  I  could  march  this  army  there  in  five 
davs. 


I  lIus  instant  leai-n  that  several  brlgadi-^  Oi  the 
enemy  arc  lour  miles  from  here,  on  tlio  Quaker 
road,  and  I  have  taken  steps  to  prepare  to  meet 
Lhem. 

Gen.  Hooker's  dispositions  were  admirable, 
and  his  olUcers  and  men  displayed  their  usual 
gallantry.  G.  B.  McC.,  Major-Gen. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  telegram  was 
eeni : 

Malvern  Hill,  Aug  5,  1862,  8  p.m. 
Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Commanding  U.  S.  Army. 
— Since  my  last  dispatch  Colonel  Averell  has  re- 
turned from  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of 
Savage's  Station,  towards  Richmond.  He  en- 
countered the  10th  Virginia  cavalry  near  White 
Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  charged  and  drove  them 
some  distance  towards  Richmond,  capturing  28 
men  and  horses,  and  killing  and  wounding  se- 
veral. 

Our  troops  have  advanced  twelve  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  seventeen  in  another,  towards 
Richmond,  to-day. 

We  have  secured  a  strong  position  on  Coggin's 
Point,  opposite  our  quartermaster's  depot,  which 
will  eflfectuully  prevent  the  rebels  from  using  ar- 
tillery hereafter  against  oxir  camps. 

I  learn  this  evening  that  there  is  a  force  of 
20,000  men  about  six  miles  back  from  this  point, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  what  their  object 
is  I  do  not  know,  but  will  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
on  their  movements. 

I  am  sending  off  sick  as  rapidly  as  our  trans- 
ports will  take  them.  I  am  also  doing  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  carry  out  your  orders,  to 
push  reconnoisances  towards  the  rebel  capital, 
and  hope  soon  to  find  out  whether  the  reports 
regardujg  the  abandonment  of  that  place  are  true. 
G.  B.  McC,  Major-Gen. 
To  tlie  dispatch  of  1  p.m.,  August  5,  the  follow- 
ing answer  was  received  : 

Washington,  August  6, 1862,  3  a.m. 
Maj.-Gen.   G.   B.  McC. — I  have   no   reinforce- 
ments to  send  you.  H.  ^V.  H.  Maj.-Gen. 
And  soon  after  the  following  : 

Washington,  August  6,  1862. 
Maj,-Gen.  G.  B.  McC. — You  will  immediately 
send  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  several  batteries 
of  artillery  to  Burnside's  command  at  Acquia 
Creek.  It  is  reported  that  Jackson  is  moving 
north  with  a  very  large  force. 

H.  W.  H  ,  Major-General. 
On  the  4th  I  had  received  Gen.  Halleck's  order 
of  the  3d  (which  appears  below),  directing  me  to 
withdraw  the  army  to  Acquia,  and  on  the  same 
day  sent  an  earnest  protest  against  it. 

A  few  hours  before  this.  Gen.  Hooker  had  in- 
formed me  that  his  cavalry  pickets  reported  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  advancing  and  driving  them 
in,  and  that  he  would  probably  h&  attacked  at 
daybreak.  Under  these  circumstances  I  had  de- 
termined to  support  Iiim,  but  as  I  could  not  get 
the  whole  arm}'  in  position  until  the  next  after- 
noon, I  concluded,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  above 
telegram  from  the  general-in-chief,  to  withdraw 
Gen.  Hooker,  that  there  might  be  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  in  conforming  to  Gen.  Halleck's  orders. 
I  therefore  sent  to  '^en.  Hooker  the  following 
letter: 


Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Poto  u 
Berkeley,  Auijdst  6,  IBG'i.  10  pp 
My  dear  General: — I  find  it  will  not  be 
ble  to  get  the  whole  army  in  position  befor 
time  to-morrow  afternoon,  which  will  be  t 
to  support  you  and  hold  the  entire  jn 
should  the  enemy  attack  in  large  torce  a 
break,  which  there  is  strong  reason  to  si 
he  intends  doing. 

Should  we  fight  a  general  battle  at  Mah 
will  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  whole 
works  here,  and  run  the  aisk  of  getting 
here. 

Under  advices  I  have  received  froin  Wa 
ton,  I  think  it  necessary  for  you  to  aband( 
position  to-night,  getting  everything  away 
daylight. 

Please  leave  cavalry  pickets  at  Malvern 
orders  to  destroy  the  Tui'key  Creek  Bridge 
they  are  forced  back. 

The  roads  leading  into  Haxalls  from  the 
should  be  strongly  watched,  and  Haxalls  a 
held  by  strong  cavalry  force  and  some  ligl 
teries,  as  long  as  possible. 

I  leave  the  manner  of  the  withdrawal  ei 
to  your  discretion. 

Please  signal  to  the  fleet  when  the  withd 
is  about  completed. 

Report  frequently  to  these  headquarters. 
Sumner  was  ordered  up  to  support  you,  bu 
halt  where  this  passes  him.  and  will  inforc 
where  he  is.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'f 

Gen.  J.  H.,  Comd'g  at  Malvern  Hill. 

And  the  following  reply  was  sent  to 
Halleck :  • 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Poton 
Berkeley,  Aug.  6, 1862, 11.30  p.  i 

Dispath  of  to-day  received.  I  have  not 
four  thousand  cavalry  for  duty  in  cavalry 
sion,  so  that  I  cannot  possibly  spare  any  mc 
really  need  many  more  than  I  now  have,  to 
out  your  instructions. 

The  enemy  are  moving  a  large  force 
Malvern  Hill.  In  view  of  your  dispatcher 
the  fact  that  I  can  not  place  the  whole  an 
position  before  daybreak,  I  have  ordered  H( 
to  withdraw  during  the  night,  if  it  is  pes 
If  he  can  not  do  so,  I  must  support  him. 
this  matter  is  developed,  I  can  not  send  an; 
teries.  1  hope  I  can  do  so  to-morrow,  if  ' 
portation  is  on  hand. 

I  will  obey  the  order  as  soon  as  circnmst; 
will  admit.  My  artillery  is  none  too  niira<i 
now.  I  have  only  been  able  to  send  off 
twelve  hundred  sick ;  no  transportation.  T 
shall  be  no  delay  that  I  can  avoid.  G.  B.  J 
Maj.-Gen,  Comd'g, 

Maj.-Gen.  H,  W.  H.,  Comd'g  U.  S.  Army.    ^ 

Five  batteries,  with  their  horses  and  e 
ments  complete,  were  embarked  on  the  7th 
8th.  Simultaneously  with  Gen.  Hooker's  o 
tions  upon  Malvern,  I  despatched  a  cavalry  : 
under  Col.  Averell  towards  Savage's  Static 
ascertain  if  the  enemy  were  making  any  n 
ments  towards  our  left  flank.  He  found  a  : 
cavalry  regiment  near  the  White-Oak  Sv 
Bridge,  and  completely  routed  it,  pursuing 
towards  Savage's  Station. 


ftese  important  preliminary  operations  assisted 
.reparations  for  the  removal  of  the  army  to 


,tia  Creek,  and  the  sending  off  our  sick  and 
'.lies  was  pushed  both  day  and  night  as  ra- 
;  as  tne  means  of  transportation  permitted. 
(  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  ot  the  army 
,  Harrison's  Landing,  the  following  corres- 
,ence  passed  between  the  General-in-chiet 
',  myself  while  the  reconnoissances  towards 
i^ond  were  in  progress :  . 

5  the  2d  of  August  I  received  the  following  : 
[■  Washington,  Aug.  1, 1862,  3.45  p.  m. 

riii-Gen.  G.  B.  McC- :— You  have  not  answered 
felegram  [of  July  30,  8  p.m.]  about  the  re- 
U  of  your  sick.  Remove  them  as  rapidly  us 
[ble  and  telegraph  me  when  they  will  be  out 
our' way.  The  President  wishes  an  answer 
\r\y  as  possible.  -r^     ^   .      * 

I  which  this  reply  was  sent :  Headq  s.  Army 
e  Potomac,  Berkeley,  Aug.  3, 1862  11  p.  m. 
U  telegram  of  2d  is  received.  Hie  answer 
lispatch  ol  July  30]  was  sent  this  morning. 
[lave  about  12.500  sick,  of  whom  perhaps 
)  might  make  easy  marches.  We  have  here 
beans  to  transport  1,200,  and  will  embark  tu- 
•ow  that  number  of  the  worst  cases.  W  ith 
le  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  di- 
Dr  the  remainder  could  be  shipped  in  irom  . 
)  days.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide 
t  cases  to  send  off,  unless  I  know  what  is  to 
one  with  this  army. 

^ere  the  disastrous  measures  of  a  retreat 
3ted  all  the  sick  who  can  not  march  and  fignt 
lid  be  despatched  by  water.  Should  the 
y  advance,  many  of  the  sick  could  be  of  ser- 
i  at  the  depots."  If  it  is  to  remain  here  any 
:th  of  time,  the  question  assumes  still  a  difier- 
phase.  ,      ,  ^ 

ntil  I  am  informed  what  is  to  be  done,  1  can- 
act  understandingly,  or  for  the  good  of  the 
rice.  If  I  am  kept,  longer  in  ignorance  ot 
it  is  to  be  etfected,  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
)mplish  the  object  in  view.  In  the  meantime 
ill  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry  out  what  I  con- 
'6  to  be  your  wishes. 

G.  B.  ]^Ica  to  M.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Com.  U.  S.  A. 

fhe  moment  I  received  the  instructions  for  re- 

rin^  the  sick,  I  at  once  gave  the  necessary  di- 

flons  for  carrying  them  out.     With  tlie  small 

rant  of  transportation  at  hand,  the  removal  ot 

severe   cases   alone   would   necessarily  take 

Kreral  davs,  and  in  the  meantime  I  desired  m- 

Imation  "'to  determine  what  I  should  do  with 

^ers. 

irhe  order  required  ree  to  send  them  away  as 
«ckly  as  possible,  and  to  notify  the  Gen.-m-Chiet 
•en  they  tce?*e  removed.'' 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch  of  the 
'  of  August,  not  having  been  advised  of  what 
'3  army  under  my  command  was  expected  to  do 
'which  way  it  was  to  move,  if  it  moved  at  all,  I 
'at  the  following  dispatch  : 

Headq's.,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Berkeley, 
^  Aug.  3,  1S62. 

I  hear  of  sea  steamers  at  Fort  ^tonroe  :  are  they 
T  removing  my  sick?     If  so,  to  what  extent  am 
'required  to  go  in  sending  them  off? 
There  are  not  many  who  need  go 


As  I  am  not  in  any  way  informed  of  the  inten- 
tions of  tlie  government  in  regard  tc^tliis  array,  1 
am  unable  to  iudge  what  proportion  ot  the  sick 
should   leave   here,  and    must  ask   for   specific 

orders.  _       „  .n^  ^ 

G.  B.  McC.  to  Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.  . 
If  the  army  was  to  retreat  to  Fort  Monroe,  it 
was  important  that  it  should  be  unincumbered 
with  any  sick,  wounded,  or  other  men  who  might 
at  all  interfere  with  its  mobility ;  but  if  the  ob- 
ject was  to  operate  directly  on  Richmond  from  the 
position  we  then  occupied,  there  were  many  cases 
of  slight  sickness  which  would  speedily  be  cured, 
and  the  patients  returned  to  duty.  As  the  ser- 
vice of  every  man  would  be  important  in  the 
event  of  a  forward  offensive  movement,  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  I 
should  know  what  was  to  be  done.  It  was  to 
ascertain  this  that  I  sent  the  dispatch  of  11  p.  m. 
on  the  3d,  before  receiving  ti^e  iullowmg  tele- 

^'^"  *       Washington,  Aug.  3,1862.     7.45  p.m. 

Maj.-Gen.  Geo-  B.  McC— I  have  waited  most 
anxiously  to  learn  the  result  of  your  forced  re- 
connoissance  towards  Richmond,  and  also  wheth- 
er all  your  sick  have  been  sent  away,  and  I  can 
get  no  answer  to  my  telegram.  It  is  determined 
to  v/ithdraw  your  army  from  the  Peninsula  to 
Acquia  Creek.  You  will  take  immediate  measures 
to  effect  this,  covering  the  movement  the  best 
you  can.  Its  real  obiect  and  withdrawal  should 
be  concealed  even  from  your  own  officers.  Your 
material  and  transportation  should  be  removed 
first.  You  will  assume  control  of  all  the  means 
of  transportation  within  your  reach,  and  apply 
to  the  naval  forces  tor  all  the  assistance  they  can 
render  you.  You  will  consult  freely  with  the 
commander  of  these  forces.  Tha  entire  execu- 
tion ol  the  movement  is  left  to  your  discretion 
and  judgment.  You  will  leave  such  forces  as 
you  may  deem  proper  at  Fort  Monroe,  Norfolk, 
and  other  places  which  we  must  occupy. 

H.  W.  H„  Maj-Gen.  Comd'g  U.  S.  A.  _ 
I  proceeded  to  obey  this  order  with  all  possi- 
ble rapiditv,  firmly  in'iprcssed,  however,  with  the 
conviction'that  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  from  Harrison's  Landing,  where  its 
communications  had,  by  the  co-operaiion  of  the 
c^un-boats,  been  rendered  perfectly  secure,  would 
at  the  time  have  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon 
our  cause.  I  did  not,  as  the  commander  of  that 
army,  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  distinct- 
ly setting  forth  my  views  upon  the  subject  to 
the  authorities,  as  in  the  following  telegram. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berkely, 
Aug.  4, 1862.     12  M.  .  .      .       T 

Your  telegram  of  last  evening  is  received.      1 
must  confess  tliat  it  has  caused  me   the  greatest 
pain  I  ever  experienced,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  order  to  withdraw  this  army  to  Acquia  Creek 
will  prove  disastrous  to  our  cause. 
I  fear  it  will  be  a  fatal  blow. 
Several  days   are   necessary  to   complete  tr,- 
preparationsfor  so  important  a  movement  as  this^ 
and  while  they  are  in  progress,  I  beg   that  care- 
ful consideration  may  be  given  to  my  statements. 
This  army  is  now  in   excellent  discipline  and 
condition.     We  hold  a  debouche  on  both  banks 
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of  the  James  River,  so  that  we  are  free  to  act  in 
any  direction,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  gun- 
boats I  consider  our  communications  as  now  se- 
cure. We  are  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond, 
and  are  not  Hlcely  to  meet  the  enemy  in  force  suf- 
ficient to  fight  a  battle,  until  we  have  marched 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles,  which  brings  us  practi- 
cally within  ten  mdes  of  Riclimond.  Our  longest 
line  of  land  transportation  would  be  from  this 
point  twenty-five  miles  :  but  with  the  aid  of  the 
gun-boats  we  can  supply  the  army  by  water  du- 
ring its  advance,  certBinly  to  within  twelve  miles 
of  Richmond. 

At  Acquia  Creek  we  would  be  seventy-five 
miles  fiom  Richmond,  with  land  traueportation 
all  the  way. 

From  here  to  Fort  Monroe,  is  a  march  of  about 
seventy  miles,  for  I  regard  it  as  impracticable 
to  withdraw  this  army  and  its  material,  except 
by  land. 

The  resuit  of  the  movement  would  tlius  be  a 
march  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  to 
reach  a  point  now  only  twei>ty-five  miles  distant, 
and  to  deprive  ourselves  entirely  of  the  power- 
ful aid  of  the  gun-boats  and  water  transportation. 
Add  to  this  the  certain  demoralization  of  tliis  ar- 
my, which  would  ensue,  the  terribly  depressing 
eftect  upon  the  people  of  the  North, and  thestrong 
probability  that  it  would  influence  foreign  pow- 
ers to  recognize  our  adversaries,  and  tiiere  appear 
to  me  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it  my  imperative 
duty  to  urge,  in  the  strongest  terms  aftorded  by 
our  language,  that  this  order  may  be  rescinded, 
and  that,  far  from  recalling  this  army  it  be  prompt- 
ly reinforced  to  enable  it  to  resume  the  offensive. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  reinforcements 
available.  I  point  to  Burnside's  force,  to  that  of- 
Pope,not  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  defensive 
in  front  of  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry,  "to 
those  portions  of  the  army  of  the  west  not  re- 
quired for  a  strict  defensive  there.  Here  directly 
in  front  of  this  army,  is  the  heart  of  the  rebellion; 
it  is  here  that  all  our  resources  should  be  collect 
ed  to  strike  the  blow  which  will  determine  the 
fate  of  the  nation.  All  points  of  secondary  im- 
portance elsewhere  should  be  abandoned,  and 
ever}'-  available  man  brought  here — a  decided  vic- 
tory here,  and  the  military  strength  of  the  rebel- 
lion is  crushed — it  matters  not  what  partial  re- 
verses we  may  meet  with  elsewhere.  Here  is  the 
true  defense  of  Washington  ;  it  is  here  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  that  the  fate  of  the  Union 
should  be  decided 

Clear  in  my  convictions  of  right,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  ever  been,  and  still  am 
■actuated  solely  by  love  of  my  country,  knowing 
that  no  ambitious  or  selfish  motives  have  influ- 
enced me  from  the  commencement  of  this  war,  I 
do  now,  what  I  never  did  in  my  life  before,  I  eu- 
tre;it  that  this  order  may  be  rescinded. 

If  my  counsel  does  not  prevail,  I  will  with  a 
•sad  heart  obey  your  orders  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  directing  to  the  movetnent,  which  1  clearly 
foresee  will  l)e  one  of  the  utmost  delicacy  ami 
■difficulty,  wliatever  skill  I  may  possess. 

Whatever  the  result  may  be,  and  God  grant 
tliat  I  am  mistaken  in  my  forebodings,!  shall  at 
least  have  tlie  internal  satisfaction  that  I  have 
written  and  spoken  frankly,  and  have  sought  to 


do  the  best  in  my  power  to  avert  disaster  I -^ 
mv  country.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g.   , 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Comd'g  U.  S.  A. 

Soon  after  sending  this  telegram,!  received 

following  in  reply  to  mine  of  11  p.  m.  of  the 

Washington,  Aug.  4,  1862, 12.45  p. ; 

Maj.-Cen.  G.  B.  Mc.C.:— My  telegram  to 
yesterday  will  satisfy  you  in  regard  to  future  ( 
rations.  !t  was  expected  that  you  would  h 
sent  ott'your  sick  as  directed,  without  waitinj 
know  what  were  or  would  be  the  intentiom. 
tlie  government  respecting  future  moverae 
The  President  expects  that  the  instructions  w! 
were  sent  to  you  yesterday,  with  his  appro 
will  be  carried  out  with  all  possible  dispatch 
caution.  The  quarter-master-general  is  send 
to  Fort  Monroe  all  the  transportation  he  can 
lect.     H.  W.  H.,  Maj.-Gen. 

To  which  the  following  is  my  reply  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  tlie  Pofomax 
Berkeley,  August  5,  18G2,  7  a.  i 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  received,  anc 
being  carried  out  as  promptly  as  possible.  "W 
the  means  at  my  command,  no  human  po^ 
could  have  moved  the  sick  in  the  time  you  i 
you  expected  them  to  be  moved.  G.  B.  Mi 
Maj~Gen. 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  H.,  Comd  g  U.  S-  A. 

My  efforts  for  bringing  about  a  change 
policy  were  luisuccessful,  as  will  be  seen  fr 
the  following  telegram  and  letter  received  by^ 
in  reply  to  mine  of  12  m.  of  the  4th  : 

Washington,  August  5, 1862, 12  M 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC. : — You  cannot  regret ) 
order  of  withdrawal  more  than  I  did  the  nee 
sity  of  giving  it.  !t  will  not  be  rescinded 
you  will  be  expected  to  execute  it  with  all  pes 
ble  promptness.  It  is  ;believed  that  it  can 
done  now  without  serious  danger.  This  m 
not  be  so  if  there  should  be  any  delay. 

I  will  write  you  my  views  more  fully  by 
H.  W.  H.,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g  U.  S.  A. 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Headquarters  of  the  Array, 
Washington,  Aug.  6, 18( 
Maj.-Gen.  ]\[cC.,  Comd'g.  &c.,  I3erkeley,  Va. 

General, — Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  i 
ceived  this  morning,  and  I  immediately  telegrap 
ed  a  brief  reply,  promising  to  write  you  moi 
fully  by  mail. 

You,  General,  certainly  could  not  have  D&i 
more  pained  at  receiving  my  order,  than  I  was 
the  necessity  of  issuing  it.  I  was  advised 
high  officers,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  CO 
fidence,  to  make  the  order  immediately  on  D 
arrival  here,  but  I  determined  not  to  do  so  un 
!  could  learn  your  wishes  from  a  personal  intej 
view  :  and  even  after  that  interview  I  tried  eveii 
means  in  my  power  to  avoid  withdrawing  yoi 
army,  and  delayed  :uy  '.decision  as  long  as  I  dare 
to  delay  it.  j 

I  assure  you,  General,  U  was  not  a  hasty  aE 
unconsidered  act,  but  one  that  caused  me  moij 
anxious  thought  than  any  oiher  of  my  life.  Bi 
after  full  and  mature  consideration  of  all  th-Qpn] 
and  cons,  I  was  reluctantly  forced  to  the  couch- 
sion  that  the  order  must  he  issued.  There  wa;i 
to  my  mind,  no  alternative.  ^        i 

Allow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facti?  in  thi 
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!Tou  and  your  officers,  at  our  interview, 
lated    tlie    enemy's    forces  in    and   around 
mond  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.     Snice 
you  and  others  report  that  they  have  re- 
jd  and  are    receiving   large    reinforcements 
the  South.  . 

sn.  Pope's  army,  now  covering  Washington, 
cly  about  forty  thousand.  Your  etlective 
>  is  only  about  ninety  thousand.  You  are 
it  thirty  miles  from  Richinoud,  and  Gen.  Poi)e 
hr  or  ninety,  with  the  enemy  directly  be- 
in  you,  ready  to  liill  with  his  superior  num- 
upon  one  or  the  other,  as  he  may  elect. 
ber  can  reinforce  the  other  in  case  of  such 
ttack.  If  Gen.  Pope  s  army  be  diminished  to 
brce  you,  Washington,  Maryland,  and  Peiin- 
inia  would  be  left  uncovered  and  exposed. 
»ur  force  be  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  you 
Id  be  too  weak  to  even  hold  the  position  you 
i  occupy,  should  the  enemy  turn  round  and 
{k  you  in  full  force.  In  other  words,  the  old 
T  of  the  Potomac  is  split  hito  two  parts,  with 
mtire  force  of  the  enemy  directly  between 
i.  They  can  not  be  united  by  land  without 
(smg  both  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must 
nited.  To  send  Pope's  forces  by  water  to 
Peninsula,  is,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
iarv  impossibility.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
\  the  forces  on  the  Peninsula  to  some  point 
water,  say  Fredericksburg,  where  the  two 
les  can  be  united. 

3t  me  now  allude  to  some  of  the  objections 
bh   you  have  urged.     You  say  that  the  with- 
H\  from  the  present  position  will  cause  the 
^in  demoralization  of  the  army,  "which  is 
\  in  excellent  discipline  and   condition."      I 
not  understiind  why  a  simple  change  of  posi- 
to  a  new  and  by  no  means  distant  base,  will 
oralize  an  army  in  excellent  discipline,  unless 
pfficers  themselves  assist  in  that  demoraliza- 
,  which  I  am  satisfied  they  will  not.     Your 
rige  of  front  from  your  extreme  right  at  Han- 
r  Court  House  to  your  present  position  was 
r  thirty  miles,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  it 
loralized  yom-    troops,   notwithstanding    the 
jre  losses  they  sustained  in  effecting  it. 
.  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Freder- 
iburg  brings  you  within  about  sixty  miles  of 
amond,  and  secures  a  reinforcement  of  forty 
fifty  thousand  fresh    and   disciplined    troops, 
reover,  you  yourself  suggested  that  a  junction 
iht  be  effected  at  Yorktown  ;  but  that  a  flank 
fch  across  the  Isthmus  would  be  more  hazar- 
18  than  to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe.     You  will 
bmber  that  Yorktown  is  two  or  three  miles 
ther  from  Richmond  than  Fredericksburg  is. 
iides   the  latter   is    between   Richmond    and 
ishington,  and  covers  Washington  from  any 
aick  by  the  enemy, 
fhe  political  eftect  of  the  withdrawal  may  at 
f  t  be  unfavorable  ;  but  I  think  the  public  are 
I  ginning  to  understand  its  necessity,  and  that 
iy  will  have  much  more  confidence  in  a  united 
any,  than  in  its  separated  fragments. 
'i3ut  you  will  re[»ly,  why  not  reinforce  me  here, 
fetliat  I  can  strike  Richmond  from  my  present 
tsition?     To  do  this  you  said^t  our  interview, 
t,-t  you    required    thirty    thousand    additional 


troops.  I  told  you  that  it  was  impossible  to  give 
you  so  many.  You  finally  thoug*t  yon  would 
have  "  some  chance "  of  success  with  twenty 
thousand.  But  you  afterwards  telegraphed  me 
that  you  would  require  thirty-five  thousand,  as 
the  enemy  was  being  largely  reinforced.  If  your 
estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength  was  correct, 
your  requisition  was  perfectly  reusonable  ;  but  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until  new  troops 
could  be  enlisted  and  organized,  which  would 
require  several  Aveeks. 

To  keep  your  army  in  its  present  position  un- 
til it  could  be  so  reinforced,  would  almost  destroy 
it  in  that  climate.  The  .months  of  August  and 
September  are  almost  fatal  to  whites  who  live  on 
that  part  of  James  River,  and  even  after  you  re- 
ceive the  reinforcements  asked  for,  you  admitted 
that  you  must  reduce  Fort  Darling  and  the  river 
batteries,  before  you  could  advance  on  Richmond. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of 
these  fortifications  would  not  require  considerable 
time,  perhaps  as  much  as  tliose  at  Yorktown. 
This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  health 
of  your  army,  but  in  the  meantime  Gen.  Pope's 
forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  heavy  blows  of 
the  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  you. 

In  regard  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Peninsula  to  the  Rappahannock, 
I  must  remark  that  a  large  number  of  your  high- 
est officers,  indeed,  a  majority  of  those  whose 
opinions  have  been  reported  to  me,  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  movement.  Even  several  of  those 
who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Penin- 
sula, now  advise  its  abandonment. 

I  have  not  inquired,  and  do  not  wish  to  know 
by  whose  advice,  or  for  what  reasons  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts  with 
the  enemy  between  them.  I  must  take  things  as 
I  find  them.  I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  I  wish 
to  unite  them.  Only  one  feasible  plan  has  been 
presented  for  doing  this.  If  you  or  any  one  else 
had  presented  a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should 
lAve  adopted  it.  But  all  of  your  plans  require 
reinforcements,  which  it  is  impossible  to  give 
you.  It  is  very  easy  to  ask  for  reinforcements  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  them  when  you  have 
no  disposable  troops  at  your  command. 

I  have  written  very  plainly,  as  I  understand 
the  case,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
having  fully  considered  the  matter,  although  I 
may  have  arrived  at  very  different  conlusions 
from  your  own. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  AV.  H.,  Gen.-in-Chief. 
On  the  7th  T  received  the  following  telegram : 
Washington,  Aug.  7, 1862, 10  a.m. 
Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC. :— You  wnll   immediately 
report  the  number  of  sick  sent  off"  since  you  re- 
ceived my  order  ;  the  number  still  to  be  shipped, 
and  the  amount  of  transportation  at   your  dis- 
posal ;  that  is,  the  number  of  persons  that  can  be 
carried  on  all  the  vessels  which  by  my  order  you 
were  authorized  to  control. 

H.  W.  H.,  Maj.-Gen. 
To  which  I  made  this  reply  : 
Ileadq'd.,  Army  of  the  Pot'c,  Aug.  7,  '62,  10.40  p.m. 
Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Com.  TJ.  S.  A. :— In  reply  to 


your  despatch  of  10  a.  m.  to-day  I  report  the  num- 
ber of  sick  sent  off  since  I  received  your  order 
as  follows  :     3,740,  including  some   that  are   em- 
barked to-night,  and  will  leave  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.   The  number  still  to  be  shipped,  is,  as  near- 
ly as  can  be  ascertained,  5,700. 
.,     The  embarkation  of  five  batteries   of  artillery, 
horses,  wagons,  etc.,  required  most  of  our  availa- 
ble boats  except  the  ferry-boats.     All   the  trans- 
ports that  can  ascend  to  this  place,  have  been  or- 
dered up,  they  will  be  here   to-morrow  evening. 
Col.  Ingalls  reports  to  me  that  there  are  no  trans- 
ports now  available  for  cavalry,  and   will  not  be 
for  two  or  three  daj's.     As  soon  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, I  shall  send  off  the  1st  New  York  cavalry. 
After  the  transports  with  sick  and  wounded 
have  returned,  including  some  heavy  draft  steam- 
ers at  Fort  Monroe,  that  cannot  come  to  this  point, 
we  can  transport  25,000  men  at  a  time.    We  have 
some  propellers  here,  but  they  are   laden  with 
commissary  supplies,  and  are  not  available.     The 
transports  now  employed  in  transporting  sick  and 
wounded,  will  carry  12.000  well  infantry  soldiers, 
Those  at  Fort  Moiu-oe,  and  of  too  heavy  draft  to 
come  here,  will  carry   8,000  or  10,000  infantry. 
Several  of  the  largest  steamers  have  bean  used 
for  transporting  prisoners  of  war,  and  have  only 
been  available  for  the  sick  to-day. 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 
The  report  of  my  chief  quartermaster  upon  the 
subject  is  as  follows  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Office  of 
chief  Quartermaster,  Harrison's  Landing,  Aug.  7, 
1862. 

General  : — I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  pa- 
pers herewith,  which  you  sent  me,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

We  are  embarking  five  batteries  of  artillerw 
with  their  horses,  baggage,  etc.,  which  requiics 
the  detailing  of  most  of  our  available  boats,  ex- 
cept the  ferry-boats. 

The  medical  departmen  has  10  or  12  of  our 
largest  transport  vessels  which,  if  disposablg. 
could  carry  12,000  men.  Besides,  there  are  soujc 
heavy  draft  steamers  at  Fort  Monroe,  that  cannot 
come  to  this  point,  but  which  can  carry  8,000  f;r 
10,000  infantr3% 

I  have  ordered  all  up  here  that  can  ascend  to 
this  depot.  Tliey  will  be  here  to-morrow  eveoing. 
As  it  now  is.  after  the  details  already  made,  we 
cannot  transport  from  this  place  more  than  5,000 
infantry. 

There  are  no  transports  now  available  for  cav- 
alry. From  and  after  to-morrow,  if  the  vessels 
arrive,  I  could  transport  10,000  infantry.  In  two 
or  three  days  a  regiment  of  cavalry  can  be  sent 
if  required. 

If  you  wait  and  ship  from  Yorktown  or  Fort 
Monroe,  after  the  sick  and  wounded  transports 
are  at  my  disposal,  we  can  transport  25,000  at  a 
time.  The  number  that  can  be  transported,  is 
contingent  on  circumstances  referred  to. 

Most  of  the  propellers  here  are  laden  with 
commissary,  or  other  suj^plies,  and  most  of  the 
tugs  are  necessary  to  tow  oft'  sail  craft,  also  la- 
den with  supplies. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant RuFUS  Ingali.s,  Chief  Quartermaster.      I 
Gen.'R.  B.  Marcy,  Chief  of  Staff". 
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On  the  9th  T  received  this  despatch : 

Washington,  Aug.  9,1862.  12.45  p. ; 
Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC. — I  am  of  opinion  tlxit  iq 
enemy  is  massing  his  forces  in  front  of  Gene  s 
Pope  and  Burnside,  and  that  he  expects  to  ci  i 
tliem,  and  move  forward  to  the  Potomac.  i 
must  send  reinforcements  instantly  to  Ac(  i 
Creek. 

Considering   the  amount   of  transportatior  t 
your    disposal,    your    delay  is   not  satisfact 
you  mnst  move  with  all  possible  celerity. 

H.  W.  H.  Maj-Gei 
To  which  I  sent  the  following  reply  : 
Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berke 
Aug.  10.1862.     8  a.m. 

Telegram  of  yesterday  received.     The   bat  . 
ies  sent  to  Burnside,  took  the  last  available  tr; . 
port  yesterday  morning.     Enough  have  since   . 
rived  to  ship  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to-day. 
The  sick  are  being  embarked  as  rapidly  as  ] 
sible.     There  has  been  no   unnecessary  delay 
you  assert,  not  an  hour,  but  everything  has  be 
md  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  c 
!  y  out  your  orders. 

'  G.  B.  McC.  to  Maj..Gen,  H.  W.  H.,  Comd'g 
:5.  Army. 

The  following  report,  made  on  the  same  c 
by  the  officer  then  in  charge  of  the  transpon 
exposes  the  injustice  of  the  remark  in  the  (I 
patch  of  the  general-in-chief,  that,  "consideri; 
the  amount  of  transportation  at  your  dis]>o; 
your  delay  is  not  satisfactory." 

Assistant  Quartermaster's  office.   Army  oi  i  i 
Potomac,  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  Aug.  10,  L^ 
Gkn.  M.  C.  ^Ieigs,  Quartermaster  General    U, 
Army,  Washington  : — Col.  Ingalls  being   hims 
ill,  has  requested  me  to  telegraph  to3'ouconcei|! 
iiig;  the  state  and  capacity  of  the  transports  mi: 
here.  j 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  I  despatched  elev); 
steamers,  principally  small  ones,  and  six  schod 
ers,  with  five  batteries  of  heavy  horse  artiller 
none  of  which  have  yet  returned. 

Ptcquisition  is  made  this  morning  for  transpo 
ation  of  one  thousand  cavalry  to  Acquia  Cret 
All  the  schooners  that  had  been  chartered  i 
carrying  horses,  have  been  long  since  discharge 
or  changed  into  freight  vessels. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  steamei-s  now  he 
are  still  loaded  with  stores,  or  are  in  the  floatii 
hospital  service,  engaged  in  removing  the  sic 
To  transport  the  one  tiionsand  cavalry  to-day  m 
take  all  the  available  steamers  now  here  not  e 
gaged  in  the  service  of  the  harbor.  These  steai 
ers  could  take  a  large  number  of  infantry  ;  b 
are  not  well  adapted  to  the  carrying  of  Ikhm 
and  much  space  is  thus  lost. 

Several  steamers  are  expected  here  to-day.  ai 
we  are  unloading  schooers  rapidly.  ^Mostoflho: 
are  not  chartered,  but  are  being  t  .ken  for  tl 
service  required  at  same  rates  of  pay  as  otIk 
chartered  schooners. 

If  you  could  cause  a  more  speedy  return  i 
the  steamers  sent  away  from  here,  it  would  laci; 
tate  matters.  C.  G.  ^^awtellk. 

Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M.  Comd'g  Di  [  " 
Our  wharf  facilities  at  Harrison's  Landing  wei 
very  limited,  admitting   but   few    vessels   at  m , 
time.     These  were  continually  in  use  as  long  a 
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t  re  were  disposable  vessels,  and  the  officers  of 
t  medical  and  quartermaster's  departments, 
^:h  all  their  available  forces,  were  incessantly 
enipied,  day  and  night,  in  embarking  and  send- 
i   off  tlie  sick  men,  troops  and  material. 

N'^otvvithstanding  the  repeated  representations 
Jiade  to  the  general-in-chief  that  such  were  the 

ts,  on  the  10th  I  received  the  following  : 

Washington,  Ang.  10,1862,  12  p.  m. 

Vfaj.-Gen.  G.  B.  AIcC. : — The  enemy  is  crossing 
t!  Rapidan  in  large  force.  They  are  fighting 
(n.  Pope  to-day  ;  there  must  be  no  further  dehiy 
f  your  movements.  That  which  has  already  oc- 
cred  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  must  be 
f  isfactorily  explained.  Let  not  a  moment's  time 
1  lost,  and  telegraph  me  daily  what  progress 
;u  have  made  in  executing  the  order  to  transfer 
'in-  troops.     H.  W.  H.,  Maj.-Gen. 

To  which  I  sent  this  reply: 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Berkeley,  Aug.  10, 1862,  12.30  p.  m. 

Yonv  despatch  of  to-day  is  received.  I  assure 
;u  ag-ain  that  there  has  not  been  any  unneces- 
t: y  delay  in  carrying  out  your  orders.  You  are 
louably  laboring  under  some  great  mistake  as 
■  the  amount  of  transportation  available  here.    I 

ve  pushed  matters  to  the  utmost  in  getting  off 
(  r  sick,  and  the  troops  you  ordered  to  Burnside. 
I  Cul.  Ingalls  has  more  than  once  informed  the 
larter master  General  of  the  condition  of  our 
kter  transportation.  From  the  fact  that  you 
rected  me  to  keep  the  order  secret,  I  took  it 
[f  granted  that  you  would  take  the  steps  neces- 
ry  to  provide  the  requisite  transportation.     A 

ge  number  of  transports  for  all  arms  of  ser- 
es, and  for  wagons,  should  at  once  be  sent  to 
orktown  and  Fort  Monroe.  I  shall  be  ready  to 
ove  the  whole  army  by  land,  the  moment  the 

k  are  disposed  of.    You  may  be  sure  that  not 

hour's  delay  will  occur  that  can  be  avoided.  I 
ar  you  do  not  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  ope- 
tion  proposed.  The  regiment  of  cavalry  for 
iirnside  has  been  in  course  of  embarkation  to- 

,y  and  to-night.  Ten  s. earners  were  required 
r  the  purpose.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
ck  loaded  to-day  and  to-night.  Our  means  ex- 
austed,  except  one  vessel  returning  to  Fort 
[onroe  in  the  morning,  which  will  take  some 
ve  hundred  cases  of  slight  sickness. 

The  present  moment  is  probably  not  the  proper 
ne  for  me  to  refer  to  the  unnecessarily  barsh  and 
injust  tone  of  your  telegrams  of  late.  It  will, 
owever.  make  no  difference  in  my  official  action. 

G.  B.  McC.  to  Maj-Geu.  H.  W.  H.  Comd'g  U.  S. 
Umy. 

On  the  11th  this  report  was  made : 
I   Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,   Berkely, 
Kug.  11,  1862.     11.40  p.  M. 

I'  The  embarkation  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
savalry  and  one  brigade  of  infantry  will  be  com- 
)leted  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  five  hun- 
ired  sick  were  embai'ked  to-day  ;  another  vessel 
irrived  to-night,  and  six  hundred  more  sick  are 
•low  being  embarked.  I  still  have  some  four 
thousand  sick  to  dispose  of.  You  have  been 
grossly  misled  as  to  the  amount  of  traasporta- 
;ion  at  my  disposal.  Vessels  loaded  to  their  ut- 
iHost  capacity  with  stores  and  others  indispensa- 


ble for  service  here,  have  been  reported  to  you  9,9 
available  for  carrying  sick  and  wkl\.  I  am  send- 
ing off  all  that  can  be  unloaded  at  Fort  Monroe, 
to  have  them  return  here.  I  repeat  that  I  have 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  vour  orders. 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj-Gen.  Comd'g  to  Maj-GenH.  W. 
H.  Comd'g  U.  S.  Army. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  from 
the  quartermaster  in  charge  of  the  depot  : 

Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  Aug.  11, 1862. 

Colonel : — Tn  reply  to  the  communication  from 
Gen.  Marcy,  which  was  referred  to  me  by  you,  I 
have  to  state  that  there  are  now  in  this  harbor 
no  disposable  transports  not  already  detailed 
either  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  department,  or 
the  transportation  of  the  N.  Y.  cavalry,  or  for  the 
necessary  service  of  the  harbor.  1  think  the 
steamers  loading,  and  to  be  loaded  with  cavalry 
could  take  in  addition,  three  thousand  infantry  / 
these  boats  are  however  directed  to  leave  as  fast 
as  they  are  loaded  ;  some  have  already  started. 
The  embarkation  of  this  cavalry  regiment  is  going 
on  very  slowly,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  hur- 
ry the  matter,  although  I  have  had  several  agents 
of  the  department,  and  one  commissioned  officer 
at  the  wharf  to  render  all  the  assistance  possi- 
ble. The  entire  army  is  this  morning  turning  in 
to  be  stored  on  vessels,  knapsacks,  officer's  bag- 
gage and  other  surplus  property,  and  with  our 
limited  wharf  facilities,  it  is  impossible,  unless 
the  regular  issues  of  forage,  &c.  are  suspended, 
to  avoid  great  confusion  and  delay  with  what  is 
already  ordered  to  be  done  ;  of  course,  if  any  in- 
fantry is  ordered  to  embark  on  these  cavalry 
transports,  the  confusion  and  difficulties  will  be 
increased. 

I  know  of  no  boats  that  may  be  expected  here 
to-day,  except  the  "  South  America"  and  *'  Fanny 
Cadwallader"  (a  propeller)  which  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  back  from  Fort  Monroe. 

The  transports  with  the  artillery  left  for  Acquia 
Creek  on  the  night  of  the  8th  and  the  morning  of 
the  9th.  They  were  ordered  to  return  immedi 
ately.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  C.  G.  Sawtelle. 

Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M.  Comd'g  Depot. 
Lieut.-CoL  Rufus  Ligalls,  A.  D.  C.  and  chief  Q.  M. 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  12th  I  received  the  following  : 

Washington.  Aug.  12.  1862.     12  m. 

Maj-Gen.  G.  B.  ^IcClellan  — The  quartermaster 
general  informs  me  that  nearly  every  available 
steam  vessel  in  the  country  is  now  under  your 
control.  To  send  more  from  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  York,  would  interfere  with  the 
transportation  of  army  supplies,  and  break  up 
the  channels  of  travel  by  which  we  are  to  bring 
forward  the  new  troops.  Burnside  moved  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  troops  to  Acquia  Creek,  in  less 
than  two  days,  and  his  transports  were  immedi- 
ately sent  back  to  you.  All  vessels  in  the  James 
River  and  Chesapeake  Bay  were  plftced,  at  your 
disposal,  and  it  was  supposed  that  eight  or  ten 
thousand  of  your  men  could  be  transported  dai- 
ly. In  addition  to  steamers,  there  is  a  large  fleet 
of  sailing  vessels  which  could  be  used  as  trans- 
ports.   The  bulk  of  your  material  on  shore,  it 


was  thought,  could  be  sent  to  Fort  Monroe  cov 
ered  by  tiiat  part  of  the  army  which  could  not 
^et  water  transportation.  Such  were  the  views 
of  the  government  here  ;  perhaps  we  were  mis- 
informed as  to  the  facts  ;  if  so,  the  delay  could 
be  explained.  Nothing  in  my  telegram  was  in- 
tentionally harsh  or  unjust ;  but  the  dela}^  was 
so  unexpected,  that  an  explanation  was  required. 
There  has  been  and  is  the  most  urgent  necessity 
for  dispatch,  and  not  a  single  moment  must  be 
lost  in  getting  additional  troops  in  front  of 
Washington.  H.  W.  II.  ]\laj-Gen. 

I  telegraphed  the  following  reply:  Headq's., 
Army  of  the  Pot'c,  Berkeley,  Aug.  12,  '62, 11  p.m. 

Your  dispatch  of  noon  to-day  received.  It  is 
positively  tiie  fact  that  no  more  men  could  have 
embarked  hence  than  have  gone,  and  that  no  un- 
necessary delay  has  occurred.  Before  your  or- 
ders received.  Col.  Ingalls  directed  all  available 
vessels  to  come  from  Monroe.  Officers  have  been 
sent  to  take  personal  direction.  Have  heard  no- 
thing here  of  Burnside's  fleet.  There  are  some 
vessels  at  Monroe,  such  as  Atlantic  and  Baltic, 
which  draw  too  much  to  come  here.  Hospital  ac- 
commodations exhausted  this  side  New  York.  Pro- 
pose filling  Atlantic  and  Baltic  with  serious  cases 
for  New  York,  and  to  encamp  slight  cases  for  the 
present  at  Monroe.  In  this  way  can  probably  get 
off  the  3,400  sick  still  on  hand  by  day  after  to- 
morrow nighi.  'am  sure  that  you  have  been  mis- 
informed as  to  the  availability  of  vessels  on  hand. 
We  cannot  use  heav}'  loaded  supply  vessels  for 
troops  or  animals,  and  such  constitute  the  mass 
of  those  here,  wliich  have  been  represented  to 
you  as  capable  of  transporting  this  army.  I  fear 
you  will  find  very  great  delay  in  embarking 
troops  and  marerial  at  Yorktown  and  Monroe, 
both  from  want  of  vessels  and  of  facilities  for 
embarkation.  At  least  two  additional  wharves 
should  be  built  at  each  place.  I  ordered  two  at 
the  latter  sonje  two  weeks  ago,  but  you  counter- 
manded the  order. 

I  Joarn  that  wharf  accommodations  at  Acquia 
are  altogether  inadequate  for  landing  troops  and 
supplies  to  any  large  extent.  Not  an  hour  should 
be  lost  in  remedying  this.  Great  delays  will  en- 
sue there  from  shallow  water.  You  will  find  a 
large  deficiency  in  horse  transports ;  we  had 
nearly  200  when  we  came  here.  I  learn  of  only 
20  provided  now  ;  they  carry  about  50  horses 
each.  More  hospital  accommodations  should  be 
provided.  We  are  much  impeded  here  because 
our  wharves  are  used  night  and  day  to  land  cur- 
rent supplies.  At  Monroe  a  similar  difficulty  will 
occur.  With  all  the  facilities  at  Alexandria  and 
Washington,  six  weeks  about  were  occupied  in 
embarking  this  arniy  and  its  material. 

Burnside's  troops  are  not  a  fair  criterion  for 
rate  of  embarkation.  All  his  means  were  in  hand 
— his  outfit  specially'  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
md  his  men  habituated  to  the  movement. 

There  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay,  but  I  can- 
not manufacture  vessels.  I  state  these  difficul- 
:ies  from  experience,  aod  because  it  appears  to 
lie  that  we  have  been  lately  working  at  cross 
Durposes,  because  you  have  not  been  properly 
uformed  by  those  around  you  vrho  ought  to 
:now  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  an  under- 
akiiig. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  place  this  arn 
where  you  wish  it,  ready  to  move,  in  less  than 
month.  If  AVashington  is  in  danger  now,  tl 
army  can  scarcely  arrive  in  time  to  save  it ;  'it 
in  much  better  position  to  do  so  from  here  tli; 
from  Acquia.  Our  material  can  only  be  saved  1 
using  the  whole  army  to  cover  it  if  we  are  pre 
sed.  If  sensibly  weakened  by  detachments,  tl 
result  might  be  the  loss  of  much  material  'ai 
mjiny  men.  I  will  be  at  the  telegraph  office  t 
morrow  morning  to  talk  with  you. 

G.  B.  McC.  to  H.  W.  H..  Washington,  D.C 

To  the  reasons  given  in  the  foregoing  dispatc; 
to  show  why  Gen.  Burnside's  movement  froi 
Fort  Monroe  was  not  a  fair  criterion  for  our  opi 
rations,  the  following  may  be  added  : 

He  was  not  encumbered  by  either  sick  c 
wounded  men. 

He  had  no  cavalry,  artillery,  wagons  or  teani: 
ITis  force  consisted  of  infantry  alone,  with  a  fe^ 
ambulances  and  officers'  horses. 

His  baggage  was  already  on  the  transpcni 
where  it  had  remained  since  his  arrival  fror 
North  Carolina,  and  his  men  had  only  to  7esum 
their  places  on  board. 

The  cavalry  and  artillery  mentioned  in  my  die' 
patches  of  the  7th,  10th  and.llth  were  sent]_t(' 
supply  his  total  deficiency  in  those  arms. 

I  may  also  repeat  that  the  vessels  used  by  Ger 
Burnside  had  not  returned  from  Acquia  whei 
the  army  left  Harrison's  Bar. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  concluding  paragrapl 
of  the  foregoing  dispach,  that  in  order  to  have  ; 
more  direct,  speedy  and  full  explanation  of  th( 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  army  than  I  could  b} 
sending  a  single  dispatch  by  steamer  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  office  at  Jamestown  Island 
some  seventv  miles  distant,  and  waithig  ten  hoorf 
for  a  reply,  I  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  the 
office.  On  my  arrival  at  Jamestown  Island  there 
was  an  interruption  in  the  electric  current,  whicb 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  continue  on  to 
Fort  Monroe,  and  cross  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
Cherry  Stone  Inlet  on  the  "  Eastern  Shore,'  ,; 
where  I  arrived  late  in  the  evening  and  imrae 
diateh^  sent  the  annexed  dispatches. 

Cherry  Stone,  Aug.  13,  1862, 11,30  p.m.— Please 
come  to  office  :  wish  to  talk  to  you.  What  news 
from  Pope  ?  G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gcn. 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Washington. 

Cherry  Stone  Inlet,  Aug.  14,  1862, 12.30  a.m.— 
Started  to  Jamestown  Island  to  talk  with  you : 
found  cable  broken,  and  came  here.  Please  read 
my  long  telegram.  [See  above  dispatch  of  Aug. 
12,  11  P.M.]  All  quiet  at  camp.  Enemy  burned 
wharves  at  City  Point  yesterday.  No  rebel 
pickets  within  eight  miles  of  Coggin's  Point  yester- 
day. Ri(iIimond  prisoners  state  that  large' force, 
with  guns,  left  Richmond,  northward.  Sunday. 
G.  B.  iMcC.  Maj.-Gen.  Maj-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,Wash. 
To  which  the  following  reply  was  received : 

Washington,  August  14,  1862,1.40  a.m. — I  have 
read  your  dispatch.  There  is  no  change  of 
plans.  You  will  send  up  your  troops  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  landing 
them.  According  to  your  own  accounts  there  is 
now  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  your  forces. 
Do  so  with  all  possible  rapidity. 
Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC.  .       H.  W.  H.,  Maj.-Gen. 


Before  I  had  time  to  decipher  and  reply  to  thi 
(ipatch,  the  telegraph  operator  in  Wasliington 
ibrmed  me  that  Gen.  Halleckhad  gone  out  of  tlie 
(ice  immediately  after   writing   this    dispatch, 
tthout  leaving  any   intimation  of  the  fact  for 
J':  or  waiting  for  any  information  as  to  the  ob- 
j  t  of  my  journey  across  the  bay.     As  there  was 
I  possibility  of  other  communication  with  him 
e  that  time,  I  sent  the  following   dispatch,  and 
lurned  to  Harrison's  Landing. 
Cherry  Stone  Inlet.  Aug.  14, 1862, 1.40  a.  m. 
Tour  orders  will  be  obeyed.     I  return  at  once. 
l.ad  hoped  to  have  had  a  longer  and  fuller  con- 
Ksation  with  you,  after  traveling  so  far  for  the 
irpose.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 
Vfaj.-Gen.  W.  H.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
)n  the  14th  and  15th,  and  before  we  had  been 
i  e  to  embark  all  our  sick  men,  two  army  corps 
^re  put  in  motion  towards  Fort  Monroe.     This 
vs  reported  in  the  annexed  despatch: 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Berkeley,  Aug.  16,  1862,  11  p.  m. 
Movement  has  commenced  by  land  and  water. 
j[  sick  will  be  away  to-morrow  night.  Every- 
t  ng  being  done  to  carry  out  your  orders.  I 
CQ  t  like  Jackson  s  movements,  he  will  suddenly 
Bpear  where  least  expected.  Will  telegraph 
f  Iv  QA\d  uiiderstandingly  in  the  morning.  G.  B. 
J;C.,  Maj.-Gen. 

Maj.-Gen.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  phrase  "movement  has  commenced,"  it 
?;d  not  be  remarked,  referred  obviously  to  the 
r>vcment  of  the  main  army,  after  completing  the 
tsessary  preliminary  movements  of  the  sick, 
f;.,  etc. 

The  perversion  of  the  term  to  which  the  gene- 
I  -in-chief  saw  fit  to  give  currency  in  a  letter  to 
l3  Secretary  of  War,  should  have  been  here 
iidered  impossible  by  the  dispatches  which 
jecede  this  of  the  14th,  which  show  that  the 
Dvement  really  began  immediately  after  the  re- 
dpt  of  the  order  of  August  4th. 
TliG  progress  made  in  the  movement  on  the 
th  was  reported  in  the  following  dispatches : 
Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
August  15, 1862,  12  m. 
Maj.-Gen.  H,  W.  H.,  Comd'g  U.  S.  A. :— Col. 
galls  this  moment  reports  that  after  embarking 
e  remaining  brigade  of  McCall's  division,  with 
e  sick  which  are  constantly  accumulating,  the 
insports  now  disposable  will  be  consumed. 
Two  of  my  army  corps  marched  last  night  and 
is  mornmg  en  route  for  Yorktown,  one  via 
mes's  Bridge,  and  the  other  via  Barrett's  Ferry, 
here  we  have  a  pontoon  bridge.  The  other 
>rps  will  be  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  the  roads 
•e  clear,  and  I  hope  before  to-morrow  morning 
!  have  the  entire  army  in  motion. 
A  report  has  just  been  received  from  my  pick- 
s  that  the  enemy  in  force  is  advancing  on  us 
cm  the  Chickahominy,  but  I  do  not  credit  it — 
lall  know-  soon.  Should  any  more  transports 
rrive  here  before  my  departure,  and  the  enemy 
f)  not  show  such  a  force  in  our  front  as  to  re- 
aire  all  the  troops  I  have  remaining  to  insure 
le  safety  of  the  land  movement  with  its  im- 
lense  train,  I  shall  send  every  man  by  water 
lat  the  transports  will  carry.     G.  B.  McC.,  Maj.- 
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Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac^ 
Berkeley,  Aug.  15,  JB62,  1.30  p.  m. 

The  advance  corps  and  the  trains  are  fairly 
started.  I  learn  nothing  more  in  relation  to  re- 
reported  advance  of  rebels  via  Jones's  Bridge. 
Shall  push  the  movement  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  ^V.  11.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Berkeley, 
August  15,  1862.     10  p.m. 

Coggin's  Point  is  abandoned.  The  whole  of 
McCall's  division,  with  its  artillery,  is  now  en 
route  for  Burnside.  We  have  not  yet  transpor- 
tation sufiBcient  for  our  sick.  I  hope  we  will  get 
it  to-morrow.  Porter  is  across  the  Chickahominy, 
near  its  mouth,  with  his  wagons  and  the  reserve 
artillery. 

Heintzelman  at  Jones's  Bridge,  with  a  portion 
of  his  corps.     They  will  all  be  up  by  morning. 

Averell's  cavalry  on  the  other  side.  All  quiet 
thus  far.  I  cannot  get  the  last  of  the  wagons  as 
far  as  Charles  City  Court-house  before  some  time 
to-morrow  afternoon.  I  am  hurrying  matters 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  possible.  Wagons  will 
move  all  night.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g. 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C 

After  the  commencement  of  the  movement,  i* 
was  continued  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  until  aL 
the  troops  and  material  Avere  en  route,  both  by 
land  and  water,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  when  the  last 
man  had  disappeared  from  the  deserted  camps,  I 
followed  with  my  personal  staff  in  the  track  of 
the  grand  army  of  the  Potomac,  bidding^farewell 
to  the  scene  still  covered  with  the  marks  of  its 
presence,  and  to  be  forever  memorable  in  history 
as  the  vicinity  of  its  most  brilliant  exploits. 
THE  RETURN  TO  THE  POTOMAC 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  troops,  I  had 
directed  Capt.  Duane,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  to 
proceed  to  Barrett's  Feriy,  near  the  mouth  oi 
the  Chickahominy,  and  throw  across  the  river  a1 
that  point  a  pontoon  bridge.  This  was  executed 
promptly  and  satisfactorily,  under  the  cover  oi 
gun-boats,  and  an  excellent  bridge  of  about  twc 
thousand  feet  in  length  was  ready  for  the  firsi 
anival  of  troops.  The  greater  part  of  the  army 
with  its  artillery,  wagon  trains,  etc.,  crossed  i1 
rapidly,  and  in  perfect  order  and  safety,  so  that 
on  the  night  of  the  17th,  everythirig  was  across 
the  Chickahominy,  except  the  rear-guard,  whicl 
crossed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  wher 
the  pontoon  bridge  was  immediately  removed. 

Gen.  Porter's  corps,  which  was  the  first  tr 
march  from  Harrison's  Landing,  had  been  pushed 
forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  16th  reached  Wil 
liamsburg,  where  I  had  directed  him  to  halt  unti 
the  army  was  across  the  Chickahominy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Williamsburg,  however,  he 
received  an  intercepted  letter,  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  Gen.  Pope  would  have  to  contend 
against  a  very  heavy  force  then  in  his  front.  Gen 
Porter,  then^fure,  very  properly  took  the  respon 
fiibility  of  conthiuhig  his  march  directly  on  tc 
Newport  News,  which  place  he  reached  on  the 
morning  ol  tlie  18th  of  August,  having  marched 
his  corps  sixty  miles  in  the  short  period  of  three 
I  days  and  one  night,  halting  one  day  at  the  cros^ 
ing  of  the  Chickahominj'^ 


The  embarkation  of  this  corps  commenced  as 
soon  as  transports  were  ready,  and  on  the  20th  it 
had  all  sailed  for  Acquia  Creek.  I  made  the  fol- 
le^ing  report  from  Barrett  s  Ferry : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Barrett's  Ferry,  Chickahominy, 
August  17,  1862,  11  A.  M. 

Everything  is  removed  from  our  camp  at  Har- 
rison's Bar — no  property  nor  men  left  behind. 
The  Fifth  Corps  is  at  Williamsburg,  with  all  its 
wagons  and  the  reserve  artillery.  The  Third 
Corps  is  on  the  march  from  Jones's  Bridge  to 
Williamsburg,  via  Diascund  Bridge,  and  has  pro- 
bably passed  the  latter  before  this  hour.  Aver- 
ell's  cavalry  watches  everything  in  that  direction. 

The  mass  of  the  wagons  have  passed  the  pon- 
toon bridge  here,  and  are  parked  on  the  other 
side.  Peck's  wagons  are  now  crossing ;  his  di- 
vision will  soon  be  over.  Headquarters  wagons 
follow  Peck's.  I  hope  to  have  everything  over 
to-night,  and  the  bridge  removed  by  dajdight. 
May  be  delayed  beyond  that  time.  Came  here  to 
see  Burnside ;  otherwise  should  have  remained 
with  the  rear-guard.  Thus  far  all  is  quiet,  and 
not  a  shot  fired  that  I  know  of  since  we  began 
the  march.  I  shall  not  feel  entirely  secure  until 
I  have  the  whole  army  beyond  the  Chickahominy. 
I  will  then  begin  to  forward  troops  by  water  as 
fast  as  transportation  permits.  G.  B  McC,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Comd'g. 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  H.,  Comd'-g  U.  S.  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  our  march  was  continued 
to  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown,  and  on  the  20th 
the  remainder  of  the  army  was  ready  to  embark 
at  Yorktown,  Fort  Monroe,  and  Newport  News. 
The  movement  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  on 
this  march  was  covered  by  Gen.  Pleasonton,  with 
his  cavalry  and  horse-artillery.  That  officer  re- 
mained at  Haxall's  until  the  army  had  passed 
Charles  City  Court  House,  when  he  graduall}''  fel{ 
back,  picking  up  the  stragglers  as  he  proceeded, 
and  crossed  tlie  bridge  over  the  Chickahominy 
after  the  main  body  had  marched  towards  Wil- 
liamsburg. His  troops  were  the  last  to  cross 
the  bridge,  and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duty.  Gen. 
Averell  did  a  similar  service  in  the  same  satis- 
factory way,  in  covering  the  march  of  the  3d 
Corps. 

As  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  terminated 
here,  I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  report  with- 
out giving  an  expression  of  my  sincere  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  the  officers  and  men  I  had  the 
honor  to  command. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of 
this  most  arduous  campaign,  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac always  evinced  the  most  perfect  subordi- 
nation, zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  performance  of 
all  the  duties  required  of  it. 

The  amount  of  severe  labor  accomplished  by 
this  army  in  the  construction  of  intrenchments, 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  was  enormous  ;  yet  all  the 
work  was  performed  with  the  most  gratifying 
cheerfulness  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
service. 

During  the  campaign  ten  severely  contested 
and  sanguinary  battles  had  been  fought,  besides 
numerous  sjn;ill  engagements,  in  which  the  troops 
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exhibited  the  most  determined  enthusiasm  a 
bravery.  They  submitted  to  exposure,  sickne 
and  even  death  without  a  murmur.  Indeed  tt 
had  become  veterans  in  their  country's  can 
and  richly  deserved  the  warm  commendation 
the  government. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  that  this  seem 
to  me  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  general- 
chief  to  give,  in  general  orders,  some  apprec 
tive  expression  of  the  services  of  the  army  wb 
upon  the  Peninsula.  Accordingly,  on  the  IStl 
sent  him  the  following  dispatch  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Augi 
18, 1862,  11  P.M. — Please  say  a  kind  word  to  t 
army,  that  I  can  repeat  to  them  in  general  orde; 
in  regard  to  their  conduct  at  Yorktown,  V\' 
liamsburg,  West  Point,  Hanover  Court  Houi 
and  on  the  Chickahominy,  as  well  as  in  regard 
the  seven  days,  and  the  recent  retreat. 

No  one  has  ever  said  anything  to  cheer  the 
but  myself.  Say  nothing  about  me,  merely  gi 
my  men  and  officers  credit  for  what  they  ha- 
done.  It  will  do  you  much  good,  and  strength 
you  much  with  them  if  you  issue  a  handsoD, 
order  to  them  in  regard  to  what  they  have  a' 
complished.     They  deserve  it. 

G.  B.  McC,  Major-Gen. 
Major-Gen.  H.,  Comd'g.  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : 

As  no  reply  was  received  to  this  communici 
tion,  and  no  order  was  issued  b}'  the  general-i 
chief,  I  conclude  that  my  suggestion  did  n 
meet  with  his  approbation. 

All  the  personnel  and  material  of  the  army  he 
been  transferred  from  Harrison's  Landing  to  tl 
different  points  of  embarkation  in  the  very  brM 
period  of  five  days,  without  the  slightest  loss  (| 
damage.  Porter's  Corps  sailed  from  Newpo:| 
News  on  the  19th  and  20th  ;  Heintzelman's  corf  i 
sailed  from  Yorktown  on  the  21st.  On  that  da| 
I  received  the  following  telegram  from  the  gen*' 
ral-in-chief : 

Washington,  Aug.  21, 1862,  6  p.m. 

Gen.  McC. : — Leave  such  garrisons  in  Foi 
^Monroe,  Yorktown,  &c.,  as  you  may  deem  pr( 
per.  They  will  be  replaced  by  new  troops  as  soo: 
as  possible.  The  forces  of  Burnside  and  Pope  ar 
hard  pushed,  and  require  aid  as  rapidly  as  yd 
can  send  it.  Come  yourself  as  soon  as  you  can 
By  all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent  have  plenir 
of  ammunition.  We  have  no  time  here  to  supph 
them,  oreover  they  Mmay  have  to  fight  as  soo) 
as  they  land.  H.  W.  H.,  M.-Gen  Com. 

To  which  the  following  are  replies  : 
Headq's,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Fort  Monroe 
August  21, 1862,  7.30  p.m. 

Your  dispatch  of  6  pm.  received.  I  have  no 
lost  an  hour  in  sending  troops,  nor  will  L  Frank 
lin  is  here,  and  I  will  try  to  get  some  of  hij 
troops  on  board  to-night.  I  had  already  ordered 
all  the  ammunition  forward.  I  will  put  head 
quarters  on  board  ship  early  to-morrow  morning, 
so  that  I  can  leave  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  hope 
that  I  can  get  off  to-morrow.  Shall  I  go  in  per- 
son to  Acquia,  or  do  you  wish  to  see  me  first  ir 
Washington  ?  If  you  wish  it,  I  can  probablj 
ship  quite  an  amount  of  ammunition  for  othei 
troops  than  this  army. 

G  B.  McC.  to  Maj  -Gen.  H..  Washijj^ton. 
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ffp  Quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Fort  Monroe, 
^:^  Aug.  21, 18G2,  10.25  p.m._ 


Jave  ample  supplies  of  ammuuition    for   in- 

Fa»V  and  artillery,  and  will  have  it  up  in  time. 

[  c't  Biipply  any  deficieneies   that  may  exist  in 

[,e  Pope's  army.     Qaite    a    number    of    rifled 

gelo-uns  are  on  hand  here.     The  forage  is  the 

m^question  for   you  to  attend  to.     Please  have 

•   rr;idy  for  me  at  Acquia.     I  want  many  more 

CIS  for  cavalry  horses.     They  should  have 

lu  board  when  they  come  here. 

>u  have  leisure,  and  there  is  no  objection, 

.  ,:  Lummunicate  to  me  fully  the  state  of  affairs 

iu.y-our  plans.    I  will  then  be  enabled  to  arrange 

ie  is  understandins^ly. 

a.  B.  McC.  to  Maj.-Gen.  H.,  Washington. 
.mediately  on  reaching  Fort  Monroe,  I  gave 
dii;tions  for  strengthening  the  defenses  of  York- 
ton,  to  resist  an  attack   from  the  direction  of 
Riimond,  and  left  Gen.  Keyes,  with  his  corps, 
■0  eriorm  the  work,  and  temporarily  garrison 
;h  -"tlace. 
;elegraphed  as  follows  on  the  22d : 
Headq's,  Armv  of  the  Potomac,  Fort  Monroe, 

Aug.  22, 1862,  2.15  p.m. 
spatch  of  to-day  received.     Franklin's  corps 
s  ubarking  as  rapidly  as   possible.     Sunmer's 
is  at  Newport  News,  ready  to  embark  as 
..  ..    transportation  arrives.     Keyes  is  still  at 
^town,  puttuig  it  in  a  proper  state  of  defense. 
nk  that  all  of  Franklin's  corps  will  get  off  to- 
and   hope   to    commence   with  Sumner   to- 
row.     I  shall  then  push  off  the  cavalry  and 
ons. 

G.  B.  McC.  to  :Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Wash'n. 
Headq's,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Fort  Monroe, 

Aug.  22,  1862,  3.40  p.m. 

w^  good  ordnance  sergeants  are  needed  im- 

"iateiy  at  Torktown  and  Gloucester.     The  new 

nses  are  arranged  and  commenced.     I  recom- 

id  that  5,000  new  troops  be  sent  immediately 

garrison  York  and  Gloucester.     They  should 

jommanded  by  an  experienced  general-officer, 

can  discipline   and  instruct   them.     About 

should  be  artillery.     I  recommend  tjpat  a  new 

iment,  whose  colonel  is  an  artillery  officer,  or 

,duate,  be  designated  as   heavy  artillery,  and 

t  there.     A  similar  regintent  is  absolutely  ne- 

ary  here. 

aj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Com.  U.  S.  A. 
fOn"the  23d  Franklin's  corps  sailed.     I  reported 
Is  in  the  following  despatch  : 
Headquarters.     Army    of    the  Potomac,   Fort 
3nroe,  Aug.  23,  1862.     1.30  p.  m. 
Franklin's  corps  has  started.     I  shall    start  for 
;jquia  in  about  half  an  hour.     No  transports  yet 
r  Sumner's  corps. 

G.    B.   McC.  Maj-Gen.     Maj-Gen.  H.  W.    H., 
)md^  U.  S.  Army. 
Tii'E  CAMPxUGN  OF  GENERAL  POPE. 
On  that  evei.ing  I  sailed  with  my  staff  for  Ac- 
lia  Creek,  where  I  arrived  at   daylight  on  the 
•llowing  morning,  reporting  as  follows  : 
■  Headquarters,  Army  of  the   Potomac,   Acquia 
reek,  Aug.  24,  1861. 

'  1  have  reached  here,   and   respectfully   report 
»r  orders, 

G.  B.  MrC.  Maj-Gen.      Maj-Gen.  H.  Comd'g  U. 
.  Army. 


I  also  telegraphed  as  follows  '. 
Headquarters,  Army   of  the  P^omac,   Acquia 
Creek,  August  24, 1862.     2  p-  m. 

Your  telegram  received.  Morell's  scouts  re- 
port Rappahannock  Station  burned  and  abandoned 
by  Pope,  without  any  notice  to  Morell  or  Sykes: 
This  was  telegraphed  you  some  hours  ago.  Rey- 
nolds, Reno,  and  Stevens,  are  supposed  to  be 
with  Pope,  as  nothing  can  be  heard  of  them  to- 
day. Morell  and  Sykes  are  near  Morrisville 
Post  Office,  watching  the  lower  fords  of  Rappa- 
hannock, with  no  troops  between  them  and  Rap- 
pahannock Station,  which  is  reported  abandoned 
by  Pope.  Please  inform  me  immediately  exactly 
where  Pope  is,  and  what  doing ;  until  I  kilow 
that,  I  cannot  regulate  Porter's  movements  ;  he 
is  much  exposed  now,  and  decided  measui-es 
should  be  taken  at  once.  Until  I  know  what  my 
command  and  position  are  to  be,  and  whether 
you  still  intend  to  place  me  in  the  command  in- 
dicated in  your  first  letter  to  me,  and  orally 
through  Gen,  Burnside  at  the  Chickahominy,  I 
cannot  decide  where  I  can  be  of  most  use.  If 
your  determination  is  unchanged,  I  ought  to  go 
to  Alexandria  at  once.  Please  define  my  position 
and  duties. 

G.  B.  McC.   Maj-Gen.  to   Maj-Gen.  H.  W.  H^ 
comd'g  U.  S.  Army. 
To  which  I  received  the  following  reply  : 

Washington,  Aug.  24,  1862. 
Maj-Gen.  McC— Yo^  ask  me  for  information 
which  I  cannot  give.  I  do  not  know  either 
where  General  Pope  is,  or  where  the  enemy  in 
force  is.  These  are  matters  which  I  have  been 
all  day  most  anxious  to  ascertain. 

H.  W.  H.,  General-in-chief. 
On  the  26th,  I  received  the  follownig  : 

Washington,  Aug.  2Gih,  1862.  11  a.  M. 
Maj-Gen.  G.  B.  McC— There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemy  is  moving  a  large  force  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Reconnois-ances  will 
soon  determine..  Gen.  Heintzelman's  corps  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Pope,  and  Kearney^s 
win  probably  be  sent  to-day  against  the  enemy's 
flank.  Don't  draw  any  troops  down  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  present.  We  shall  probably  want 
them  all  in  the  direction  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  leave  Gen.  Burnside  in 
charge  at  Acquia  Creek,  and  come  to  Alexandria, 
as  very  great  irregularities  are  reiiorted  there 
Gen.  Franklin's  corps  wiU  march  as  soon  as  it  re- 
ceives transportation. 

H.  W.  H.,  Geiieral-n-Chief. 
On  receipt  of    this  I  immediately  sailed  for 
Alexandria,  and  reported  as  follows  : 

Alexandria,  August  27, 1862,  8  a.m.— I  arrived 
here  last  tiight,  and  have  taken  measures  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  affairs  here,  and  that  proper 
remedies  may  be  apphed.  Just  received  a  rumor 
tlia-  railway  bridge  over  Bull  Run  was  burnt  last 
uiglit.  G.  B.  McC.  Major-Gen 

llaior-Gen.  H.,  Comd'g  U.  S.  A. 
Alexandria,  August  27,  1862,  9.40  a.m.— The 
town  is  quiet,  although  quite  full  of  soldiers  who 
are  saicl  to  be  chiefly  convalescents.  The  affau-s 
of  the  quartermaster's  department  are  reported 
as  going  on  well.  It  is  said  that  the  Bull  Run 
bridge  will  be  repaired  by  to-morrow.  The  dis- 
embarkation  of  Sumner's  corps   commenced    at 


Acquia  yesterday  afternoon.  I  found  that  he 
oould  reach  Rappahannock  Station  earher  that 
way  than  from  here.  G.  B.  McC.  Maj.-Gen. 

Major-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Comd'g  U.  S.  A. 
On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  : 

Washington,  August  27,  1862. 
Major-Gen.  McC— Telegrams  from  General 
Porter  to  General  Burnside  just  received,  says 
that  Banks  is  at  Fayetteville.  McDowell,  Sigel, 
and  Ricketts  near  Warrenton,  Reno  on  his  right.' 
Porter  is  marching  on  Warrenton  Junction  to  re- 
inforce Pope.  Nothing  said  of  Heintzelman. 
Porter  reports  a  general  battle  imminent.  Frank- 
lin's corps  should  move  out  by  forced  marches, 
carrying  three  or  four  days'  provisions,  and  to  be 
supphed  as  iar  as  possible  by  railroad.  Perhaps 
you  may  prefer  some  other  road  than  to  Centre- 
ville.  Colonel  Haupt  has  just  telegraphed  about 
sending  out  troops,  &c.  Please  see  him  and  give 
him  your  directions.  There  has  been  some  se- 
rious neglect  to  guard  the  railroad,  which  should 
be  immediately  remedied. 

H.  W.  H.,  General-in-Chief. 
I  replied  as  follows  : 

Alexandria,  August  27, 1862,  10.20  a.m.— Tele- 
gram this  moment  received.  1  have  sent  orders 
to  Franklin  to  prepare  to  march  with  his  corps 
at  once,  and  to  repair  here  in  person  to  inform 
me  as  to  his  means  of  transportation.  Kearney 
was  yesterday  at  Rappahannock  Station.  Porter 
atBealton,  Kelly's  Darnell's,  &;c.  Sumner  will 
commence  reaching  Falmouth  to  da}'.  Williams's 
Massachusetts  Cavalry  will  be  mostly  at  Falmouth 
to-day.  I  loaned  Burnside  my  personal  escort, 
1st  squadron  Fourth  Regulars,  to  scout  down 
Rappahannock.  I  have  sent  for  Couch's  division 
to  come  at  once.  As  fast  as  I  gain  any  informa- 
tion I  will  forward  it,  although  you  may  already 
have  it.  G.  B.  McC,  Major-Gen. 

Major-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  also  received  the  following  telegrams  : 

Washington,  August  27, 1862. 
Major-(Jen.  McC— Direct  General  Casey  to  fur- 
nish you  about  five  thousand  of  the  new  troops 
under  his   command.      Take  entire  direction   of 
the  sending  out  of  the  troops  from  Alexandria. 
Determine  questions  of  priority  in  transportation, 
and  the  places  they  shall  occupy.     Pope's  head- 
quarters are  near  Warrenton  Junction,  but  I  can 
not  ascertain  the  present  position  of  his  troops. 
H.  W.  H.,  General-in-Chie.f 
Washington,  Aug.  27,  1862. 
Maj.-Gen.  McC. :— I  can  get  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation from  the  front,  either  of  the  enemy  or 
our  troops.    There  seems  to  have  been  great  neg- 
lect and  carelessness  about  Manassas.     Franklin's 
corps  should  march  in  that  direction  as  soon  as 
possible.     A  competent  officer  should  be  sent  out 
to  take  direction  of  affairs  in  that  vicinity. 

H.  W.  H.,  Gen.-in-Chief. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  these  I  immediately  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Generals  Heintzelman 
and  Porter  : 

Alexandria,  Aug.  27,  1862. 
Where  are  you,  and  what  is  state  of  affairs  ? 
What  troops  in  your  front,  right  and  left  ?     Sum- 
»er  is  now  landing  at  Acquia.     Where  is  Pope's 
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left,  and  what  of  enemy  ?     Etiemv  burned 
Run  bridge  last  night  with  cavalry  force 

.r  ^  TT  .  ^-  ^-  ^^<^C.,  Maj.-G 

M.-G.  Hemtz  n,  Warrenton,  M.-G.  Porter,  Beal 
P.  S.    If  these  general  oflQcers  are  not  a 
places  named,  nearest  operator  will  please 
message  forwarded. 

I  also  telegraphed  the  O'^nerai- in-Chief 
laws : 

Alexandria,  Aug.  27,  '62, 10.50  i 
I  have  sent  all  the  information  I  posset  x) 
Burnside,  instructing  him  to  look  out  well  fo  <ife 
right  flank  between  the  Rappahannock  and  I  >. 
mac,  and  to  send  no  trains  to  Porter  withou  n 
escort.  I  fear  the  cavalry  who  dashed  at  ll 
Run  last  night  may  trouble  Burnside  a  httU  I 
have  sent  to  communicate  with  Porter  and  Hi  t- 
zelman  via  Falmouth,  and  hope  to  give  you  s  e 
definite  information  in  a  few  hours.  I  shall  i 
the  next  cavalry  I  get  hold  of  here,  and  sen  t 
out  to  keep  open  the  communication  betw  i 
Pope  and  Porter,  also  to  watch  vicinity  of  .A  . 
assas.  Please  send  me  a  number  of  copies  of  ? 
best  maps  of  present  field  of  operations.  I  \ 
use  50  to  advantage. 

G.  B.  McC  to  Maj.-Gen.  H.,  Com'{ 
Alexandria,  Aug.  27,  '62,  11.20  a.j 
In  view  of  Bnrnside's  dispatch,  just  recei\^ 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  throw  the  masiji 
Sumner's  corps  here,  to  move  out  with  Fran 
to  Centreville  or  vicinity  ?  If  a  decisive  ba 
fought  at  Warrenton,  a  disaster  would  leave 
troops  on  lower  Rappahannock  in  a  danger 
position.  They  would  do  better  service  in  fr 
of  Washington. 

G.  B.  McC.  to  M.-Gen.  H.,  Washingtor 
Alexandria,  Aug.  27,  '62,  12.5  h.m 
My  aid  has  just  returned  from  Gen.  Frd^kl:  :i 
camp.  Reports  that  Gen's.  Franklin.  Smith, 
Slocum  are  all  in  Washington.  He  gave  the 
der  to  next  in  rank  to  place  the  corps  in  readin 
to  move  at  once.  I  learn  that  heavy  firing  1 
been  heard  this  morning  at  Centreville,  and  ha 
sent  to  ascertain  the  truth.  1  can  find  no  cavaf 
to  send  ofet  on  the  roads.     Are  the  works  g 


risoned  and  ready  for  defei 

G.  B.  McC  to  M.-Gen.  H,  Washington. 
Alexandria,  August  27.  1862,  12.20  p.  M. 

What  bridges  exist  over  Ball  Run?  Ha 
steps  been  taken  to  construct  bridges  for  the  i 
vance  of  ti'oops  to  reinforce  Po])e,  or  to  enal 
him  to  retreat  if  in  trouble  ?  There  should 
two  gun-boats  at  Acquia  Creek  at  once.  Shall 
push  the  rest  of  Sumner's  corps  here,  or  is  Pe- 
so strong  as  to  be  reasonably  certain  of  succes 
I  have  sent  to  inspect  the  works  near  here,  ai 
their  garrisons.  As  soon  as  I  can  find  Gen.  C 
sey,  or  some  other  commandiiTg  officer,  I  w 
see  to  the  railway,  etc.  It  would  be  weil  to  ha^ 
tliem  report  to  me,  as  I  do  not  know  where  th( 
are.  I  am  trying  to  find  tliem,  and  will  lose  r 
time  in  carrying  out  your  orders.  Would  like  1 
see  Burnside.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.,  Washington. 

Alexandria,  .August  27,  1862, 1.15  p.  m. 

Franklin's  artillery  have  no  horses,  except  fc 
four  guns  without  caissons ;  I  can  pick  up  n 
cavalry.     In  view  of  these  facte,  will  it  not  fc 
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^e  to  push  Sumner's  corps  here  by  water  as 
^irlv  as  possible  ;  to  make  immediate  arrange- 
for  placing  the   works  in  front  of  Wash- 
in   an  efficient   condition  of  defense.     I 
I   iio  means  of  knowing  the  enemy's  force  be- 
V 11  Pope  and  ourselves.     Can  Franklin,  with- 
'  1  is   artillery   or   cavalry,  effect   any  useful 
^e  in  front?     Should  not  Burnside  at  once 
ops  to  evacuate  Falmouth  and  Acquia,  at 
me   time  covering  the  retreat  of  any  of 
troops   who  may  fall  back  in  that  direc- 
I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force  enough  in 
I  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  ex- 
sition  we  do  not  know.     Are  we  safe  in 
cction  of  the  valley?     G.  B.  McC,  Major- 

il'.-Gen.  H.,  Washington. 

Alexandria,  August  27,  1862, 1.35  p.  m. 
;  \uu  that  Taylor's  brigade  sent  this  morning 
-  all   Run  bridge,  is  either  cut  to  pieces  or 
i^iared.      That    the   force   against   them    had 
guns,  and  about  five  thousand  infantry,  re- 
reinforcements    every   moment.      Also, 
Gainsville   is  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
3e  send  some  cavalry  out  towards  Draines- 
via  Chain  Bridge,  to  watch  Lewinsville  and 
lesvilie,  and  go  as  far  as  they  can.     If  you 
Sfive  me  even  one  sqi^^'^^i'ou  of  good  cavalry 
I  will  ascertain  the   state  of  the  case.     I 
our  policy  now  is  to  make  these  works 
sctly  safe,  and  mobilize  a  couple  of  corps  as 
as  possible  ;  but  not  to  advance  them  until 
can  have  their  artillery  and  cavalry.     I  have 
for  Col.  Tyler  to  place  his  artillerymen  in 
vorks.     Is  Fort  Marcy  securely  held  ?     McC. 
3n.  H. 

Alexandria,  August  27, 1862,  2.30  p.  m. 
[^.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Comd'g  U.  S.  Army  :— 
ler  has  been  ordered  to  send  here  all  of  his 
3  that  are  within  reach.  Orders  have  been 
to  Couch  to  come  here  from  Yorktown  with 
least  possible  delay.  But  one  squadron  of 
favalrj' has  arrived  ;  that  will  be  disembarked 
ince,  and  sent  to  the  front.  If  there  is  any 
Iry  in  'Vashington  it  should  be  ordered  to 
rt  to  me  at  once, 

still  think  that  we  should  first  provide  for 
immediate  defense  of  Washington  on  both 
of  the  Potomac.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
ast,  and  can  not  be  for  the  future,  imless  I 
ive  authority  to  dispose  of  the  available 
ps  according  to  my  judgment.  Please  inform 
t  once  what  my  position  is.  I  do  not  wish 
it  in  the  dark.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 

Alexandria,  August  27. 1862,  2.30  p.  m, 
aj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Comd'g  U.  S.  A. :— I  have 
eceived  the  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Gen. 
to  you,  dated  10  a.  m.  this  morning,  in  which 
lays  :  "  All  forces  now  sent  forward  should  be 
to  my  right  at  Gainsville." 
now  have  at  my  disposal  here  about  ten 
iiBand  men  of  Franklin's  corps,  about  twenty- 
el  it  hundred  of  Gen.  Tyler's  brigade  and  Col. 
Ter's  1st  Connecticut  artillery,  which  I  recom- 
ir.id  should  be  held  in  hand  for  the  defense  of 
V  shington.  If  you  wish  me  to  order  any  part 
c: this  force  to  the  front,  ^  it  is  in  readiness  to 
Itch  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  point  you  may 
iiicate. 


In  -view  of  the  existing  state  of  things  m  our 
front,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  oi^er  Gen.  Casey 
to  hold  his  men  for  Yorktown  m  readiness  to 
move:  but  not  to  send  them  off  till  further  or- 
ders. G.  B.  McC,  Maj-Gen. 

On  the  28th  I  telegraphed  as  follows  : 

Headquarters,  Camp  near  Alexandria,  Aug.  28, 
1862.     4.10  P  M. 

Gen.  Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know 
in  a  few  minutes  the  condition  of  artillery  and 
cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  condition  to  move, 
may  be  by  to-morrow  morning.  Pope  must  cut 
through  to-day,  or  adopt  the  plan  I  suggested. 
I  have  ordered  troops  to  garrison  the  works  at 
Upton's  Hill.  They  must  be  held  at  any  cost. 
As  soon  as  I  can  see  the  way  to  spare  them,  I 
will  send  a  corps  of  good  troops  there.  It  is  the 
key  to  Washington,  which  cannot  be  seriously 
menaced  as  long  as  it  is  held. 

G.  B.  McC.  to  Maj-Gen.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  received  the  following  from  the  general-in. 
chief.  • 

Washington,  Aug.  28,  1862. 

Maj.-Gen.  McC— I  think  you  had  better  place 
Snraner's  corps,  as  it  arrives,  near  the  guns,  and 
particularly  at  the  Chain  Bridge.  The  principal 
thing  to  be  feared  now  is  a  cavalry  raid  into  this 
city,  especially  in  the  night-time.  Use  Cox's  and 
Tyler's  brigade,  and  the  new  troops  for  the  same 
object,  if  you  need  them.  Porter  writes  to  Burn- 
side  from  Bristol,  9.30  a.  m.  yesterday,  that  Pope's 
forces  were  then  moving  on  Manassas,  and  that 
Burnside  would  soon  hear  of  them  by  n-ay  of 
Alexandria.  Gen.  Cullum  has  gone  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  I  have  only  a  single  regular  officer  for 
duty  in  the  office.  Please  send  some  of  ypur  of- 
ficers to-day  to  see  that  every  precaution  is  taken 
at  the  forts  against  a  raid  ;  also  at  the  bridge. 
Please  -answer.         H.  AV.  H.,  General  in  Chief. 

On  the  29th  the  following  dispatch  was  tele- 
graphed : 

Camp  near  Alexandria,  A^^g.  29,  1862.  10.20 
A.  M. — Franklin's  corps  is  in  motion.  Started 
about  6  A.  M.  I  can  give  him  but  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  Gen.  Cox  to  Up- 
ton's Hill,  to  hold  that  important  point,  with"  its 
works,  and  to  push  cavalry  scouts  to  Vienna 
via  Freedom  Hill  and  Hunter's  Lane.  Cox  has 
two  squadrons  cavalry.  Please  answer  at  once 
whether  this  meets  your  approval.  I  have  di- 
rected Woodbury,  w'ith  the  engineer  brigade  to 
hold  Fort  Lyon.  Sumner  detached  last  night 
two  regiments  to  vicinity  of  Forts  "  Ethan  xVUen" 
and  "Marcy."  Meagher's  brigade  is  still  at  Ac- 
quia. If  he  moves  in  support  of  Franklin,  it 
leaves  us  without  any  reliable  troops  in  and  near 
Washington,  yet  Franklin  is  too  weak  alone. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  No  more  cavalry  arrived  • 
have  but  three  squadrons.  Franklin  has  but  for- 
ty rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move 
more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  condition  to 
accomplish  much  if  he  meets  with  serious  re- 
sistance. 

I  should  not  have  moved  him  but  for  yoiu 
pressing  order  of  last  night.  What  have  vou 
from  Vienna  and  Drainesviile  ? 

Geo.  B.  McC.  to  Maj-Gen.  H,.  Washington. 

To  which  the  followhig  is  a  reply : 
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Washington,  August  29,  1862,  12  m. 
M^joiMTen.  McC— Upton's  Hill  arrangement  is 
all  right.  We  must  send  wagons  and  ammuni- 
tion to  Franklin  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Meagher's 
brigade  ordered  up  yesterday.  Fitzhugh  Lee 
was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in  Alexandiia 
on  Sunday  last  for  three  hours.  I  have  nothing 
from  Drainesville.  H.  W.  H.,  Gen.-in  Chief. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  was  received 
from  his  Excellency  the  President : 

Washington,  August  29,  1862,  2.30  p.m. 
Maj.-Gen.  ikij.— What  news  from  direction  of 
Manassas  Junction  ?  What,  generally  ?  A.  L. 
To  which  I  replied  as  follows  : 
Camp  near  Alexandria,  August  29,  1862,  2.45 
P.M. — The  last  news  I  received  from  the  direction 
of  Manassas  was  from  stragglers,  to  the  effect 
that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Centreville  and 
retiring  towards  Thoro'fare  Gap.  This  by  no 
means  reliable,  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two 
courses  should  be  adopted :  1st.  To  concentrate 
all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication 
with  Pope.  2d.  To  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his 
Bcrape,  and  at  o>»ce  use  all  our  means  to  make 
the  capital  perfectly  safe.  No  middle  ground 
will  now  answer. 

Tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do  and  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it.  1  wish  to 
know  what  my  orders  and  authority  are.  I  ask 
for  nothing,  but  will  obey  whatever  orders  you 
give.  I  only  ask  a  prompt  decision,  that  1  may 
at  once  give  the  necessary  orders.  It  will  not  do 
to  delay  any  longer.  G.  B.  McC.  Maj.-Gen. 

A.  L.,  President, 
and  copy  to  Gen.  Halleck. 
■^  To  which  the  following  is  a  reply  : 

Washington.  August  29,  1862,  4.10  p.m. 
Major-Gen.  i\lcC. — Yoiurs  of  to-day  just  re- 
ceived. I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit: 
**To  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open 
oommunication  with  Pope,"  is  the  right  one,  but 
I  wish  not  to  control.  That  I  now  leave  to  Gen. 
Halleck.  aided  by  your  counsels.  A.  L. 

It  had   been  officially  reported    to    m©    from 
Washington,  that  the  enemy  in  strong  force  was 
moving  through  Vienna,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chain  Bridge,  and  had  a  large   force  at  Vienna. 
This  report,  in  connection  with   the  dispatch  of 
'  the  generai-m-chief  on  the  28th,  before  noted,  in- 
i  duced  me  to  direct  Franklin  to  halt  his  command 
near  Annadale,  until  it  could   be  determined  by 
1  reconnoissances  to  Vienna  and  towards  Manassas, 
I  whether  these  reports  were  true.     General  Cox 
•  Avas  ordered  to  send  his  small  cavalry  force  from 
Upton's  Hill  towards  Vienna  and  Drainesville   in 
one  direction,  and  towards  Fairfax  Court  House 
in  the  other,  and  Franklin  to  push  his  two  squad- 
rons   towards  Lewinsville,  it  would   have    been 
very  injudicious  to  have  pushed  Franklin's  small 
force  beyond  Annadale.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  at  this   time  we   w^ere  cut  off  from  direct 
communication  with  General  Pope  ;  that  the  ene- 
my was,    by  the  last  accounts,  at  ]\lanassas   in 
etrong   force ;  and   that  Franklin  had  only  from 
10,000  to  11,00  men,  with  an  entirely  insulticient 
force  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 

In  order  to  represent  this  condition  of  affairs 
in  its  proper  liglxt  to  the  general-in-chief,  and  to 


obtain  definite  mstructions  from  him,  I  telegn  |. 
ed  as  follows : 

Camp  near  Alexandria,  August  29, 1862, 1  ,. 
— Have  ordered  most  of  the  12th  Pennsylv;  i 
Cavalry  to  report  to  General  Barnard  for  scou^  - 
duty  towards  Rockville,  Poolesville,  etc.    If   \ 
apprehend  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  your  side  of  3 
river,  I  had  better  send  a  brigade  or  two  of  S  . 
ner's  to   near  Tenallytown,  where,  with  tw.   • 
three  old  regiments  in  Forts  Allen  and  Mui 
they  can  watch  Chain  Bridge  and    Tenallvto  \ 
Would  it  meet  your  views  to  post  rest  of  t  . 
ner's  corps    between  Arlington  and   Fort  Coi . 
ran,  whence  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Fra . 
lin,    or  Chain   Bridge,    and    even  Tonally  to 
Franklin  has  only  between  10,000  and   11, (Mi 
duty.     How  far  do  you  wish   this  force  to 
vance  ?  G.  B.  McC 

!Major-Gen.  H.,  Washington. 
Camp  near  Alexandria,  Aug.  29,  1862,  1  p.m 

I  anxiously  await  reply  to  my  last  dispatch 
regard  to  Sumner.  Wish  to  give  the.  order 
once.  Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  r( 
ments  permanenily  to  my  old  brigades.  I  can 
much  good  to  new  and  old  troops  in  that  way. 
shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Fo 
Allen  and  Marcy,  at  least  with  strong  advam 
guards.  I  wish  to  hold  the  line  through  Prosp 
Hill,  Mackall's,  Minor's,  and  Hall's  Hil'.s.  T 
will  give  us  timely  warning.  Shall  I  do  as  see 
best  to  me  with  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity, 
eluding  Franklin,  who,  I  really  think,  ought  i 
under  present  circumstances,  to  advance  bevi 
Annandale  ?  G.  B.  McC  to  Gen-  H 

On  the  same  day  I  received  a  dispatch  h 
the  geueral-in-chief,  in  which  he  asks  me  wh 
halted  Franklin  at  Annandale,  to_^which  I  repl 
as  follows  : 

Camp  near  Alexandria,  Aug.  29, 1862, 8  p  m, 

By  referring  to  my  telegrams  of  10-30  a.m., 
M.,  and  1  P.M.,  together  with   your   reply  of  2. 
P.M.,  you  will  see  why  Franklin's  corps  halted 
Annandale.     His  small  cavalry  force — all  1  had 
give  him — was  ordered  to  push  on  as  far  as  p«' 
sible   towards   Manassas.     It  was   not  «afe  i 
Franklin  to  move    beyond  Annandale  under  t 
circumstances,  until  we  knew  %v  hat  was  at  Vieni 
Gen.  Franklin  remained  here  until  about  1  p. 
endeavoring  to  arrange  for  supplies  for  his  co; 
mand.     I  am  responsible  for  both  these  cirou! 
stances,  and  do  not  see  that  either  was  in  d 
obedience  to  your  orders.     Please   give  distin 
orders  in  reference  to  Franklin's   movements  1 
morrow.     I  have  sent  to  Col.  Haupt  to  push  0 
construction  and  supply  trains  as  soon  as  pci 
sible.     General  Tyler   to   furnish   the  necessa 
guards.     I   have   directed  Gen.  Banks's   supp 
trains  to  start  out  to-night  at  least  as  far  as  A 
nandale,  with  an  escort  from  Gen.  Tyler.    In  i' 
gard  to  to-morrow's  movements,  I  desire  defini* 
instructions,  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to  be  a 
cused  of  disobeying  orders,  when  I  have  simpi 
exercised  the  discretion  you  committed  to  me. 
G.  B.  McC.  to  .:M-Gen.  R,  Wash'n.,  D.  C. ' 

On  the  same  evening  I  sent  the  following  di' 
patches : 

Camp  near  Alexandria,  Aug.  29,  '62,  10  p.m. 

Not  hearing   from  you,  I  have  sent  orders 
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"'  anklin  to  place  himself  in  coramunication 

11.  Pope  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the 

ime  cover  the  transit  of   Pope's  supplies. 

have   been   given    for  railway  and  wagon 

10  Qiove  to  Pope,  with  least  possible  delay. 

iving    inspections   made    of    all  the  forts 

;  city  by  members  of  my  staff,  with  instruc- 

1  give  all   requisite  orders.     I  inspected 

and   Ward    myself  this   evening;   found 

ill   good   order.     Reports,  so  far  as  heard 

re  favorable  as  to  condition  of  works. 

(r  B.  McC.  to  ^[aj.-Gen.  H.,  Washington. 

tinp  near  Alexandria,  Aug.  29, 18(52,10  p.  m. 

p-.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  General-in-Chief  U.  S.  A., 

iLcton,   D.   C. : — Your    dispatch    received. 

u's  corps  has  been  ordered  to  march  at  6 

to-morrow  morning.     Sunmer  has  about 

n   thousand  infantry,  without  cavalry  or 

viy,  here.     Cox's  brigade  of  four  regiments 

re!^  with  two  batteries  of  artillery.     Men  of 

regiments,  much  fatigued,, came  in  to-day. 

r's  brigade  of  three  new  regiments,  but  little 

3d,  is  also  here.     All  these  troops  will  be  or- 

|d  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  march  to-mor- 

imorning,  and  all,  except  Franklin's,  to  await 

ler  orders.    If  you  wish  any  of  them  to  move 

irds  ^[anassas,  please  inform  me. 

l)l.  Wagner,  2d  New  York  artillery,  has  just 

B  in  from  the  front.     He  reports  strong  in- 

ry  and  cavalry  force  of  rebels  near  Fairfax 

•fe    House ;     reports    rumors,   from    various 

ces,  that  Lee  and  Stuart,  with  large  forces, 

t  Manassas.     That  the  enemy  with  one  hun- 

l  and  twenty  thousand  men,  intend  advancing 

he  forts  near   Arlington  and  Chain  Bridge, 

a  view  of  attacking  Washington  and  Balti- 

.     Gen.  Barnard  telegraphs  me  to-night  that 

^ength  of  the  line  ot  fortifications  on  this  side 

16  Potomac,  requires  two  thousand  additional 

lery  men,  and  additional  troops  to  defend  in- 

als,    according    to    circumstances.      At    all 

its,  he  says  an  old  regiment  should  be  added 

he  force  at  Chain  Bridge,  and  a  few  regiments 

ibuted  along  the  lines,  to  give  confidence  to 

new  troops.     I  agree  with   him   fully,  and 

k  our  fortifications  along  the  upper  part  ot 

line,  on  this  side  the  river,  very  unsafe  with 

r  present  garrisons,  and  the  movements  of  the 

ny  seem  to  indicate  attack  upon  those  works. 

.  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 

lanip  near  Alexandria,  Aug.  30, 1862, 11.30  a.  m. 

[aj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  General-in-Chief :— Your 

igram  of  9  a.  m.  received.     Ever  since  Gen. 

inklin   received  notice  that  he  was  to  march 

la  Alexandria,  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  get 

asportation  from  the  quartermaster  at  Alexan- 

»,  but  he  has  uniformly  been  told  that  there 

13  none  disposable,  and  his  command  marched 

li/hout  wagons.      After  the    departure   of  his 

ips,  he  procured  twenty  wagons  to  carry  some 

l.ra  ammunition,  by  unloading  Banks's  supply 

fin.     Gen.  Sumner  endeavored,  by  application 

3n  the  quartermaster's  department,  to  get  wa- 

.18  to  carry  his   reserve  ammunition,  but  with- 

(t  success,  and  was  obliged  to  march  with  what 

!  could  carry  in   his  cartridge-boxes.     I  have 

[8  morning  directed  that  all  my  headquarters 

Ivgons  that  are  landed,  be  at  once  loaded  with 


ammunition  for  Sumner  and  Franklin,  but  they 
wi  1  not  go  far  towards  supplying  the  deficiency 

Eighty-five  wagons  were  got  t<^cther  by  the 
(piartermasters  last  night,  loaded  with  subsist- 
ence, and  sent  forward  at  1  a.  m.,  with  an  escort, 
via  Annandale.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
carry  out  your  orders  promptly.  The  great  diffi- 
culty seems  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  transportation  on  hand  at  Alexandria 
and  Washington,  has  been  needed  for  current 
supplies  at  the  garrisons.  Such  is  the  state  of 
the  case,  as  represented  to  me  b}-^  the  quartermas- 
ters, and  it  appears  to  be  true.  I  tike  it  for 
granted  that  this  has  not  been  properly  explained 
to  you.     G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  heavy  artillery 
firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax  Court 
House,  which  I  reported  to  the  general-in-chief. 
At  11  a.  m.  the  following  telegram  was  sent : 

Camp  near  Alexadria,  Aug.  30, 18G2,  11  a.  m. 

Have  ordered  Sumner  to  leave  one  brigade  in 
vicinity  of  Chain  Bridge,  and  to  move  the  rest 
via  Columbia  pike  on  Amiandale  and  Fairfax 
Court  House.  Is  this  the  route  you  wish  tliem 
to  take  ?  He  and  Franklin  are  both  instructed  to 
join  Pope  as  promptly  as  possible.  Shall  Couch, 
move  out  also  when  he  arrives  ?  G.  B.  Mc,  MajX 
Gen. 

Maj.-Gen.  H.,  Washington. 

On  tin}  same  day   I  received  the  following  J  ■ 
^Vashington,  Aug.  30,  1862.     1.45  a.  m. 

Maj-Gen.  j\IcC, — Ammunition,  and  particularly' 
for  artillery,  must  be  immediately  sent  forward 
to  Centreville  for  Gen.  Pope.  It  must  be  done 
with  all  possible  dispatch. 

H.  W.  H.,  General  in  Chief. 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  made  : 

Camp  near  Alexandria,  Aug  30,  1662.  2.10  p  m. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  calibres  of  Pope's  artil- 
lery. All  I  can  do  is  to  direct  my  ordnance  offi- 
cer, to  load  up  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him.  I 
have  already  sent  all  my  headquarters  wagons. 
You  will  have  to  see  that  wagons  are  sent  from 
Washington.  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  gi?ve 
the  order  that  every  available  wagon  in  Alexawr- 
dria  shall  be  loaded  at  once.  The  order  to  the 
brigade  of  Sumner  that  I  directed  to  remain  neajc. 
Chain  Bridge  and  Tenallytown  shotdd  go  from 
your  headquarters,  to  save  time.  I  understand 
you  to  intend  it  alsp  to  move.  1  have  no  sharp- 
shooters except  the  guard  around  my  camp.  I 
have  sent  off  every  man  but  those,  and  will  now 
send  them  with  the  train  as  you  direct.  I  will 
also  send  my  only  remaining  squadron  of  caval- 
ry with  Gen.  Sumner.  I  can  do  no  more.  You 
now  have  every  man  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac who  is  within  my  reach, 

G.  B.  McC.  to  Maj.Gen.  H.  W.  H. 

At  10.30  p.  M.  the  following  telegram  was  sent : 

Camp  near  Alexandria,  Aug.  30, 1862.  10.30  p, 
M. — I  have  sent  to  the  front  all  my  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  Couch's  division,  and  have  giv- 
en the  orders  necessary  to  insure  its  being  dis- 
posed of  as  you  directed.  I  hourly  expect  the 
return  of  one  of  my  aides,  who  will  give  authen- 
tic news  from  the  field  of  battle, 

I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion I  have  experienced  to-day  in  hstening  to  th© 
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distant  sonna  of  the  firing  of  my  men.  As  I  can 
be  of  no  further  use  here,  I  respectfnllj'  ask  that 
if  tliere  is  a  |>robabihty  of  the  conflict  being  re- 
newed to-morrow,  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  to 
tlie  scene  of  battle  with  my  stall"  merely  to  be 
with  my  own  men  ;  they  will  fight  none  the 
worse  for  my  being  with  them.  If  it  is  not 
deemed  best  to  intrust  me  with  the  command 
even  of  my  own  army.  I  simply  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Please  reply  to  this  to-night. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  few  hours  in 
doing  what  I  can  to  make  arrangements  tor  the 
womided.  I  have  started  out  all  the  ambulances 
now  landed. 

As  I  have  sent  my  escort  to  the  front,  I  would 
be  glad  to  take  some  or  Gregg's  cavalry  with  me 
if  allowed  to  go. 

G.  r,.  iMcC.  to  Maj-Gen.  H.W.  H.  Comd'g  U.  S. 
A„  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  which  on  the  following  day  I  received  this 
answer : 

Washington,  Aug.  31, 1862.     9,18  a,  m. 

Maj-Gen.  McC. — I  have  just  seen  your  telegram 
of  11.5  last  night.  The  substance  was  stated  to 
me  when  received,  but  1  did  not  know  that  you 
asked  for  a  reply  immediately,  I  cannot  answer 
without  seeing  the  President,  as  General  Pope  is 
in  command,  by  his  orders,  of  the  department. 

I  think  Couch's  division  should  go  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  find  the  battle-field. 

H.  W.  H.,  General  in  Chief, 

On  the  same  day  the  following  was  received  : 
Washington   Aug.  31,  1862.     12.45  p.  m. 

Maj-Gen.  IMcC. — The  subsistence  department 
are  making  Fairfax  Station  their  principal  depot. 
It  sliould  be  well  guarded.  The  ofiBcer  in  charge 
should  be  directed  to  secure  the  depot  by 
abattis  against  cavalry.  As  many  as  possible  of 
the  i)ow  regiments  should  be  prepared  to  take 
the  field.  Perhaps  some  more  should  be,  sent  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Chain  Bridge. 

H.  W.  H.,  General  in  Chief. 
THE  ARMY  OF    THE    POTOMAC   REMOVED 

FROM  GEN.  McCLELLAN'S  COMMAND. 

At  2.30  p.M^  the  following  dispatch  was  tele- 
graphed . 

Camp  near  Alexandria,  Aug.  31,  1862,  2.30  p.m. 
— Major  Haller  is  at  Fairfax  Station,  with  my  pro- 
ost  and  headquarters  guard  and  other  troops.  I 
nave  requested  four  more  companies  to  be  sent 
at  once,  and  the  precautions  you  direct  to  be 
taken. 

I  have  no  control  over  the  new  regiments  ;  do 
net  know  where  they  are  or  anything  about 
them,  except  those  near  here.  Their  command- 
ing officers  and  those  of  the  works  are  not  under 
me  Where  I  have  seen  evils  existing  under  my 
own  e3^e  I  have  corrected  them.  I  think  it  is 
the  business  of  General  Casey  to  prepare  the  new 
regiments  for  the  field,  and  a  matter  between  him 
and  General  Barnard  to  order  others  to  vicinity 
of  Chain  Bridge.  Neither  of  them  is  under  my 
command,  and  by  the  War  Department  order  I 
have  no  right  to  give  them  orders. 

Gen.  II.,  Washington.  G.  B.  McC. 

To  which  the  following  is  an  answer  : 

Washington,  August  31, 1862, 10.7  p.m. 

Major-Gen.    McC — Since    receiving  your  dis- 


patch, relating  to  command,  T  have  not  beevi 
to  answer  any  not  of  absolute  necessity.  I 
not  seen  the  order  as  published,  but  "will  ^ 
to  you  in  the  morning.  You  will  retain  the 
mand  of  everything  in  this  vicinity  not  tenij 
rily  to  be  Pope's  army  in  the  field. 

I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis 
your  ability  and  experience.     1  am  entirely  t  i 
out.  H.  W.  H.,  Gen.-in-Chic 

The  order  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
patches  was  as  follows  : 

War  Department,  August  30.  1862.— The 
lowing  are  the  commanders  of  the  armies  opt 
ing  in  Virginia : 

General    Burnside   commands   his  own  co 
except  those  that  have  been  temporarily  detac  1 
and  assigned  to  General  Pope. 

General  MeClellan  commands  that  portio 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  has  not  been 
forward  to  Gen.  Pope's  command. 

General  Pope  commands  the  Army  of  Virgi 
and  all  the  forces  tenjporarily  attached  to  it.^ 

All  the  forces  are  under  command  of  Ma 
Gen.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief 

E.  D.  TowNSi-ND,  Assistant-Adj.-Gei 

I  was  informed    by  Col.   Townsend   that 
aoove  was  published  by  order  of  the  Secret: 
of  War. 

At  11.30  p.M  I  telegraphed  the  following  : 

Camp   near   Alexandria,    Aug.    31,  1862,  11 
P.M. — The  squadron  of  the  2d  Regular  Cavalry  t ,  - 
I   sent  with   Gen.  Sumner  was   captured  to-dv 
about   2  P.M.,  some    three    miles    from    Fairl 
Court  House,  beyond  it  on  the  Little  River  Pi  ij 
by  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  3,000   cavalry  and  th: 
light  batteries.     I  have  conversed  with  the 
sergeant,  who  says  that  when  he  last  saw  tb 
they  were  within   a  mile  of  Fairfax.     Pope  li 
no   troops  on  that   road,  this   squadron  getti 
there  by  mistake.     There  is  nothing  of  ours 
the   right  of    Centreville    but    Sumner's    cor 
There  was  much  artillery  firing  during   the  di 
A  rebel  major  told  the  sergeant  that  the  rebi 
had  driven  in  our  entire  left  to-day.     He  says  t 
road  is  filled  with  wagons  and  stragglers  comi 
towards  Alexandria.     It  is  clear,  from  the  a 
geant's  account,  that  we  were  bad!}'  beaten  y* 
terday,  and  that  Pope's  right  is  entirely  expose 

I  recommend  that  no  more  of  Couch's  divisi 
be  sent  to  the  front,  that  Burnside  be  broug 
here  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  everythif 
available  this  side  of  Fairfax  be  drawn  in  at  onu 
including  the  mass  of  the  troops  on  the  railrof 
I  apprehend  that  the  enemy  will,  or  have  by  tl 
time,  occupied  Fairfax  Court-House,  and  cut 
Pope  entirely,  uniess  he  falls  back  to-night  a 
Sangster's  and  Fairfax  Station.  I  think  these 
tiers  should  be  sent  at  once.  I  have  no  cor 
(lence  in  the  dispositions  made,  as  I  gather  the' 
To  speak  frankly,  and  the  occasion  requires 
there  appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of  brains,  a 
1  fear  the  total  destruction  of  the  army.  I  h»' 
some  cavalry  here  that  can  carry  out  any  orde' 
you  may  have  to  send.  The  occasion  is  gra^ 
and  demands  grave  measures.  The  question 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  I  learn  that  o; 
loss  yesterday  amounted  to  15,000-  We  cann 
alford.such  losses  without  an  object  It  is  n 
deliberate  opinion  tliat  the  interests  of  the  i 
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ti(  demand  that  Pope  should  fall  back  to-night 

''  -^^ible,  and  not  one  moment  is  to  be  lost     I 

-e  all  the  cavalry  I  have  to  watch  our  right. 

answer  at  once.     I  feel  confident  you  can 

'on  the  information  I  give  you.     I  shall  be 

night,  and  ready  to   obey  any  orders  you 

hi   ™^- 
.  B.  JrcC,  M.-G.,  to  M.-&en.  H.,  Washington. 
)  which  this  reuly  was  received : 

Washington,  Sept.  1,  '62, 1.30  p.m. 

;ii.Gen.   McC. : — Burnside   was    ordered    up 

Illy  yesterday  morning.     Retain  remainder 

rh's  forces,  and  make  arrangements  to  stop 

eating  troops  in  line  of  works,  or  where 

n  best  establish  an  outer  line  of  defense. 

AS  from  Pope  was  up  to  4  p.m.,  he  was  then 

r.     I  must  wait  for  more  definite  informa- 

fore  I  can  order   a   retreat,  as  the  falling 

u  the  line  of  the  works  must  necessarily 

eted,  in  case  of  a  serious  disaster. 

vo  me  all  news  that  is  reliable.     I  shall  be 

iifU  night,  and  ready  to  act  as  circumstances 

^i  require.     I  am  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of 

<2risis,  and  have  been  for  weeks. 

H.  W.  H.,  Gen.-in-Chief. 

will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  I 

-no  time  that  could  be  avoided  in  moving  the 

J  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsula  to  the 

ort  of  the  army  of  Virginia  ;  that  I  spared 

ffort  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  troops 

ort  Monroe,  Newport  News  and  Torktown, 

iniug  at  Fort  Monroe  myself  until  the  mass 

le  ai-my  had  sailed  ;  and  that  after  my  arrival 

lexandria  T  left  nothing  in  my  power  undone 

rward  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  Gen. 

3.     I  sent  with  the  troops  that  moved  all  the 

dry  I  could   get   hold  of,  even  my  personal 

rt  was  sent  out  upon  the  line  of  the  railway' 

guard,  with  the  provost  and  camp  guard  at 

quarters,  retaining  less  than  100  men,  many 

diom  were   orderlies,   invalids,  members  of 

Is,  etc. ;  all   the   headquarter  teams  that  ar- 

d  were  sent  out  with  supplies  and  ammum- 

none  being  retained  even  to  move  the  head- 

rters  camps.     The  squadron   that   habitually 

ed  as  my  personal  escort  was  left  at  Falmouth. 

}.  Gen.  Burnside,  as  he  was  deficient  in  cav- 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

I  the  1st  of  September  I  went  into  Washing- 

where  I  had  an  interview  with  the  general- 

hief,   who    instructed    me   verbally    to    take 

imand  of  its   defences,  expressly  limiting  ni}- 

sdiction  to  the  works  and  their  garrisons,  and 

libiting  me  from  exercising  any  control  over 

troops  actively  engaged  in  front  under  Gen. 

During  this  interview.  I  suggested  to  the 

eral-in-chief  the   necessity   of    his   going  in 

Bon,  or  sending  one  of  his   personal  staff,  to 

array  under  Gen.  Pope,  for  the   purpose  of 

Pertaining  the  exact  condition  of  affairs.     He 

J't  Col.  Kelton,  his  assistant  adjutant-general. 

:)uring  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  re- 

Jjved  a  message  from  the  general-in-chief,  to 

v\  effect  that  he  desired  me  to  go  at  once  to  his 

i|ise  to  see  the  President      The  President  in- 

f'oaed  me  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 

Vxy  of  the  Potomac  was  not  cheerfully  co-ope- 


rating with  and  supporting  Gen.  Pope,  that  he 
had  "always  been  a  friend  of  ftine,"  and  now 
asked  me,  as  a  special  favor,  to  use  my  influence 
in  correcting  this  state  of  things.  I  replied,  sub- 
stantially, that  I  was  confident  that  he  was  mis- 
informed, that  I  M-as  sure,  whatever  sentiment  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  might  entertain  towards 
Gen.  Pope,  that  they  would  obey  his  orders,  sup- 
port him  to  the  fullest  extent,  ar/d  do  their  whole 
duty.  The  President,  who  was  much  moved, 
again  asked  rae  to  telegraph  to  "  Fitz  John 
Porter  or  some  other  of  my  friends,"  and  try  to 
do  away  with  any  feeing  tliat  miglii  exist,  adding 
that  I  could  rectify  me  evil,  and  that  no  one  elsd 
could.  I  thereupon  told  him  that  I  would  cheer- 
fully telegraph  to  Gen.  Porter,  or  do  anything 
else  in  my  power,  to  gratify  his  wishes  and  re- 
lieve his  anxiety,  upon  which  he  thanked  me 
very  warndy,  assured  me  that  he  could  never 
forget  my  action  in  the  matter,  etc.,  and  left. 

1  then  wrote  the  following  telegram  to  Gen. 
Porter,  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the  general-in- 
chief: 

Washington,  Sept.  1, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen.  Porter : — I  ask  of  you  for  my  sake, 
and  that  of  the  country,  and  the  old  army  of  the 
Potomac,  that  you  and  all  my  friends,  will  lend 
the  fullest  and  most  cordial  co-opei'ation  to  Gen. 
Pope,  in  all  the  operations  now  going  on.  The 
destinies  of  our  country,  the  honcr  of  our  army, 
are  at  stake,  and  all  depends  now  upon  the  cheer- 
ful co-operation  of  all  in  the  field.  This  week  is 
the  crisis  of  our  fate.  Say  the  same  thing  to  my 
friends  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  the 
last  request  I  have  to  make  of  them  is,  that  for 
their  country's  sake  they  will  extend  to  Gen. 
Pope  the  same  support  they  ever  have  to  rae. 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Washington, 
and  am  doing  all  I  can  to  render  your  retreat 
safe,  should  that  become  necessary.     G.  B.  McC. 

To  which  he  sent  the  following  reply  : 
Fairfax  Court  House,  10  a.  m..  Sept.  3,  1862. 

"  You  ma}'  rest  assured  that  all  your  friends, 
as  well  as  every  lover  of  his  country,  will  ever 
give,  as  they  have  given,  to  Gen.  Pope  their  cor- 
dial co-operation  and  constant  support,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  all  orders  and  plans.  Our  killed, 
wounded,  and  enfeebled  troops  attest  our  devoted 
duty."     F.  J.  Porter,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g. 

Gen.  G.  B.  McC,  Washington. 

Neither  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  telegram,  nor 
at  any  other  time,  did  I  think  for  one  moment 
that  Gen.  Porter  had  been,  or  would  be  in  any 
manner,  derelict  in  the  jDerformance  of  his  duty 
to  the  nation  and  its  cause.  Such  an  impression 
never  entered  my  mind.  The  dispatch  in  ques- 
tion was  written  purely  at  the  request  of  the 
President. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  the  President  and 
Gen,  Halleck  came  to  my  house,  when  the  Presi- 
dent informed  me  that  Colonel  Kelton  had  return- 
ed from  the  front  ;  that  our  affairs  were  in  bad 
condition  ;  that  the  army  was  in  full  retreat  upon 
the  defenses  of  Washington ;  the  roads  filled 
with  stragglers,  &c.  He  instructed  me  to  take 
steps  at  once  to  stop  and  collect  the  stragglers,  to 
place  the  works  in  a  proper  state  of  defense,  and 
to  go  out  to  meet  and  take  command  of  the  ar* 
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my  -when  it  approached  the  victnity  of  the  works; 
then  to  put  the  troops  in  the  best  position  for 
defense  ;  committing  everything  to  my  hands* 

I  immediately  took  steps  to  carr}'  out  these  or- 
ders, and  I  sent  an  aide  to  General  Pope  with 
the  following  letter  : 

Headquarters,  Washington,  Sept  2,  1862. 
Maj.-Geu.  J.  Pope,  Com'g.  A.  V. : 

General, — Gen.  Halleck  instructed  me  to  re- 
peat to  you  the  order  he  sent  this  morning  to 
Washington  without  unnecessary  delay.  He 
feared  that  his  messenger  might  miss  you,  and 
desired  to  take  this  double  m-ecaution. 

In  order  to  bring  t.roo]:Ji  upon  ground  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar,  it  would  be  best 
to  move  Porter's  cor])s  upon  Upton's  Hdl,  that  it 
may  occupy  Hall's  Hill,  etc. ;  McDowell's  to  Up- 
ton's Hill ;  Franklin's  to  the  works  in  front  of 
Alexandria  ;  Heintzelman's  to  the  same  vicinity  ; 
Couch  to  Fort  Corcoran,  or,  if  practicable,  to  the 
€hain  Bridge  ;  Sumner  either  to  Fort  Albany  or 
to  Alexandria,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

In  haste.  General,  very  trulv  yours, 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
rode  to  the  front,  and  at  Upton's  Hill  met  the  ad- 
vance of  McDowell's  corps,  and  with  it  Generals 
Pope  and  McDowell.  After  getting  what  infor- 
mation I  could  from  them,  I  sent  the  few  aids  at 
my  disposal  to  the  left,  to  give  instructions  to  the 
troops  ap)3roaching  in  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
■dria ;  and  hearing  artiller}^  firing  in  the  direction 
©f  the  Vienna  and  Langley  road,  by  which  the 
corps  of  Sumner,  Porter  and  Sigel  were  returnmg, 
and  learning  from  Gen.  Pope  that  Sumner  was 
probably  engaged,  I  went  with  a  singe  aide  and 
three  orderlies  by  the  shortest  line  to  meet  that 
column.  I  reached  the  column  after  dark,  ami 
proceeded  as  far  as  Lewinsville,  where  I  became 
satisfied  that  the  rear,  corps  (Sumner's)  would  be 
able  to  reach  its  intended  position  without  any 
serious  molestation.  I  therefore  indicated  to 
Generals  Porter  and  Sigel  the  positions  they  were 
to  occiipy,  sent  instructions  to  Gen.  Sumner,  and 
at  a  late  hom-  of  the  night  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, 

Next  day  I  rode  to  the  front  of  Alexandria, 
and  was  engaged  in  rectifying  the  positions  of 
the  troops,  and  giving  orders  necessary  to  secure 
the  Issuing  of  the  necessary  supplies,  etc.  I  felt 
sure  on  tins  day  that  we  could  repulse  any  at- 
tack made  by  the  enemy  on  the  couth  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

THE  MARYLAND  CAMPAIGN. 
-■  On  the  3d  the  enemy  had  disappeared  from  the 
'ront  of  Washington,  and   the    information  which 

received  induced  me  to  believe  that  he  intend- 
ed to  cross  the  upper  Potomac  into  Maryland. 
This  materially  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  and 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  operaM'oMs.  ^'>'-  ■' 


*  The  following,  which  was  liie  ouiy  u!.icr  .o-uc  ..^,  ... 
the  subject,  w;\s  publi.shed  on  the  2d  September.  It  was 
iicciilenta  llv  omitted  in  preparing  the  report. 

War  Dbpaktj-meqt,  Adjutant  Genkral's  Ofeice, 
Washington,  Sep:.  2,  18G2. 

Major-Genoral  Mcrileilan  will  h;ive  coiiiraand  of  the  for- 
tifications of  WaH^hinsfton,  and  nf  all  ilie  troops  for  the 
defense  of  the  capit.il.     By  or.ier  of 

Maj.-Gen.  Halleck, 

B.  D.  TowN^EjTD,  4j3s"t  Adj't  Geneialt 


a  crossing  in  force,  an  active  campaign  woulc  .e 
necessary  to  cover  Baltimore,  prevent  the  i  'j. 
sion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  clear  Maryland. 

I  therefore  on  the  3d  ordered  the  2d  and  1^ 
Corps  to  Tennallj^town,  and  the  9th  Corps  a 
point  on  the  7th  Street  Road  near  Washing  i 
and  sent  such  cavalry  as  was  available  to  9 
fords  near  Poolesville,  to  watch  and  impede  e 
enemy  in  any  attempt  to  cross  in  that  vicinit 

On  the  5th  the  2d  and  12th  Corps  were  mc  d 
to  Rockville,  and  Couch's  division  (the  only  e 
of  the  4th  Corps  that  had  been  brought  from  e 
Peninsula)  to  Offut's  Cross  Roads. 

On  the  6th  the  1st  and  9th  Corps  were  ordi  i 
to  Leesboro,  the  6th  Corps  and  Syke's  divisic  .f 
the  5th  Corps  to  Tennallytown. 

On  the  7th  the  6th  Corps  was  advance^  0 
Rockville,  to  which  place  my  headquarters  t  e 
moved  on  the  same  day. 

All  the  necessary  arrans^ements  for  the  def*  3 
of  the  city,  under  the  new  condition  of  tlii  , 
had  been  made,  and  General  Banks  was  lei  1 
command,  having  received  his  instructions  f  1 
me. 

I  left   Washington  on  the  7th  of  Septera !. 
At  this  time  it  was  known  that  the  mass  of  \ 
rebel  army  had  passed  up   to  the  south   side  | 
the  Potomac  in  the   direction    of  Leesburg.  1 
and  that  a  portion  of  that  army  had  crosse 
Maryland  ;  but  whether  it  was  their  intent- 
cross  their  whole   force,  with  a   view    to   1  1 
Washington  by  a  flank  movement  down  the  n^  1 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  to  move   on  Baltimore  • 
to    invade  Pennsylvania,  were  questions'  v,]  i 
at  that  time    we  had  no  means  of  determii)  . 
This  uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  eii  ' 
obliged  me,  up  to  the  13th  of  September,  to  mc  i 
cautiously,   and  to  advance    the    army   in    i  ' 
order  as   to  continually    keep    Washington 
Baltimore  covered,  and  at  the  same  time  to  \ 
the  troops  well  in  hand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  i 
centrate  and   follow   rapidly  if  the  enemy  t 
the  direction  of  Pennsylvania,  or  to  return  to 
defence  of   Washington,  if,  as  was  greatly  fea 
by  the  authorities,  the  enemy  should  be  mei 
making  a  feint  with  a  small  force  to  draw  off 
army,  while   with  their  main  forces  they  st 
ready  to  seize  the  first  favorable  opportunit} 
attack  the  capital. 

In  the  meantime  the  process  of  reorganizai 
rendered  necessary  after  the  demoralizing  eff<i 
of  the  disastrous  campaign  upon  the   other  i 
of  the  Potomac,   was    rapidly  progressing, 
troops  were  regaining  confidence,  and  their 
nier  soldierly  appearance  and  discipline  was 
returning.     My  cavalry  was  pushed  out  cont; 
ally  in  all  directions,  and  all  possible  steps  ta 
to    learn    the   positions   and   movements  of 
enemy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movements 
the  army  from  day  to  day,  up  to  the  14tli  of  S(! 
ember. 

\See  next  page.'j 

The  right  wing,  consisting  ot  the  1st  and 
Corps,    under     the   command    of  Major-Gene 
Buruside,  moved  on  Frederick,  the   1st  Corps 
Brookville,  Cooksville    and  Ridgeville,   and 
9th  Corps  via  Damascus  and  New  ^larket. 

The  2d  and  12  th  Corps,  forming    the  ceni 
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niii!r  tlie  command  of  General  Sumner,  moved 
on'^rederick ;  the  former  via  Clarksburg  and 
Unina.  and  the  12th  Corps  on  a  lateral  road  be- 
tW:n  Urbana  and  New  Market,  thus  maintainmg 
-  •nmmunication  with  the  riglit  wing,  and  cov- 
the  direct  road  from  Frederick  to  Wash- 

le  6th  Corps  under  the  command  of  General 

Frikiin,  moved  to  Buckeyptown  via  Darnestown, 

Disonville,    and   Barnville,  covering  the   road 

frci  tlie  mouth  of  the  Monocacy  to  Rockville, 

Mibei'ig  in  a  position  to  connect  with  and  sup- 

po  the  centre  should  it  have  been  necessary  (as 

w:  supposed)  to  force  the  line  of  the  Monocacy. 

)uch's  division  moved  by  the  ''  River  Road," 

-n-ving   that  approach,  watching  the   fords    of 

!•  .romac,  and  ultimately  following  and  sup- 

rtiiig  the  6th  Corps. 

following  extracts  f  om  telegrams,  received 

after  my  departure  from  Washington  will 

,  Lv  how  little  was  known  there  about  the  ene- 

m.;  movements,  and  the  fears  which  were  enter- 

ta  :d  for  the  safety  of  the  capital. 

tiie  9th  of  September,  General  Halleck  tele- 
d  me  as  follows  : 

til  we  can  get  better  advices  about  the 
rs  of  the  enemy  at  Drainsville,  I  think  we 
^iL  be  very  cautious  about  stripping  too  much 
forts  on  the  Virginia  side.  It  may  be  the 
my's  object  to  draw  off  the  mass  of  our  forces, 
then  attempt  to  attack  from  the  Virginia  side 
le  Potomac.  Think  of  this." 
gain  on  the  11th  of  Sept.,  Gen.  Halleck  tele- 
jhed  me  as  follows  : 

Why  not  order  forward  Keyes  or  Sigel  ?  T 
g  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  in  your 
it ;  more  troops  can  be  spared  from  here." 
his  dispatch,  as  published  by  the  Committee 
,he  Conduct  of  the  War,  and  furnished  by  the 
eral-in-chief,  reads  as  follows  :  "  Why  not  or- 
forward  Porter's  or  Sigel's  ?  If  the  main 
e  of  the  enemy  is  in  your  front,  more  troops 
be  spared  from  here." 

remark  that  the  original  dispatch  as  received 
me  from  the  telegraph  operator,  is  in  the 
ds  quoted  above  :  "  /  think  the  main  force  of 
enemy,  cCc.'^ 

n  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I  asked,  on 
same  day,  that  all  the  troops  that  could  be 
red  should  at  once  be  sent  to  reinforce  me  ; 
t  none  came. 

Dn  the  the  12th  I  received  the  following  tele- 
im  from  his  Excellency  the  President : 
j'  Governor  Curtin  telegraphs  me  :  '  I  have  ad- 
Jes  that  Jackson  is  crossing  the  Potomac  at 
llliamsport,  and  probably  the  whole  rebel 
Iny  will  be  drawn  from  Maryland.'"  The  Pre- 
lent  adds  :  "  Rec^-iving  nothing  from  Harper's 
ity  or  Martinsburg  to-day,  and  positive  infer- 
iition  from  Wlieeling,  that  the  line  is  cut,  corro- 
Irates  the  idea  that  the  enemy  is  recrossing 
e  Potomac.  Please  do  not  let  him  get  off  with- 
-it being  hurt." 

;0n  the  13th  Gen.  Halleck  telegraphed  as  fol- 
ws  ; 

"  Until  you  know  more  certainly  the  enemy's 
rce  south  of  the  Potomac,  you  are  wrong  in 
us  uncovering  the  capital.     I  am  of  the  opinion 
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tu'i^i  tlie  onemy  will  send  a  small  column  towards 
Peiinsjlvania  to  draw  your  forces  in  that  direc- 
tion, then  suddenly  move  on  Washington  with 
the  forces  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  those  he 
may  cross  over." 

Again,  on  the  14th,  Gen.  Ilalleck  telegraphed 
me  that  "  scouts  report  a  large  force  still  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  If  so,  I  fear  you 
are  exposing  your  left  and  rear." 

Again,  as  late  as  tiie  16th,  after  we  had  the 
most  positive  evidence  that  Lee's  army  was  in 
front  of  us.  I  received  the  following: 

War  Department,  Sept.  16,  1862*  12.30  p.  m. 

Maj.-Gen.  McC. : — Yours  of  7  a.  m.  is  this  mo- 
ment received.  As  you  give  me  no  information 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  your  forces,  except 
those  at  Sharpsburg,  of  course  I  cannot  advise. 
I  think,  however,  3'ou  will  find  that  tlie  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  in  your  front  lias  crossed  the 
river.  I  fear  now  more  than  ever  tliat  tliey  will 
recross  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  below,  and  turn 
your  left,  thus  cutting  j^ou  off  from  Washington. 
This  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  their 
plan,  and  hence  my  anxiety  on  the  subject.  A 
heavy  rain  might  prevent  it.  H.  W.  H.,  General- 
in-Cliief. 

The  importance  of  moving  with  all  due  cau- 
tion, so  as  not  to  uncover  the  national  caj^ital, 
until  the'  enemy's  position  and  plans  were  de- 
veloped, was,  I  believe,  fully  appreciated  by  me  ; 
and  as  m}^  troops  extended  from  tiie  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Potomac,  with  the  ex- 
treme^ left  flank  moving  along  that  stream,  and 
witli  strong  pickets  left  in  rear  to  watch  and 
guard  all  the  available  lords,  I  did  not  regard  my 
left  or  rear  as  in  any  degree  exposed.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  the  foregoing  telegrams  that  the 
general-in-chief  was  of  a  diftereut  opinion,  and 
that  my  movements  were,  in  ins  judgment,  too 
precipitate,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  Washing- 
ton, but  also  for  the  security  of  my  left  and  rear. 
The  precise  nature  of  these  daily  injunctions 
against  a  precipitate  advance  may  now  be  per- 
ceived. The  general-in-chief,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  "  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,"  says:  "In  respect  to  Gen.  McClellan's 
going  too  fast,  or  too  far  from  Washington,  there 
can  be  found  no  such  telegram  from  me  to  him  ; 
he  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  telegrams  I 
sent  him.  I  telegraphed  him  that  he  was  going 
too  far,  not  from  Washington,  but  from  the  Po- 
tomac, leaving  Gen.  Lee  the  opportunity  to  come 
down  the  Potomac  and  get  botween  him  and 
Washington.  I  thought  Gen.  McClellan  should 
keep  more  on  the  Potomac,  and  press  forward  his 
left  i-Hther  than  his  right,  so  as  the  more  readily 
to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry." 

As  I  can  find  no  telegram  from  the  general-in- 
chief  recommending  me  to  keep  my  left  flank 
nearer  the  Potomac,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  when  he  gave  this  testimony  he  had  forgot- 
ten the  purport  of  the  telegrams  above  quoted  ; 
and  had  also  ceased  to  remember  the  fact,  well 
known  to  him  at  the  time,  that  my  left,  from  the 
time  I  left  Washington,  always  rested  on  the  Po- 
tomac, and  that  my  centre  was  continually  in  po- 
Bition   to  reinforce   the  left  or  right  as  occasion 
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On  the  12th  a  portion  of  the  right  wing  enteri 
Frederick,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  at  the  outskij 
of  the  city  and  in  the  streets.  On  the  13th  t| 
main  bodies  of  the  right  wing  and  centre  passi 
through  Frederick.  ! 

It  was  soon  ascertained  tliat  the  main  body  1 
the  enemy's  forces  had  marched  out  of  the  cii 
on  the  two  previous  days,  taking  the  roads' 
Boonsboro'  and  Harper's  Ferry,  thereby  reiideri; 
it  necessaiy  to  force  the  passes  through  the  Gate 
tin  and  South  Mountain  ridges,  and  gain  posst 
sion  of  Boonsboro'  and  Rohrersville  before  ai 
relief  could  be  extended  to  Co).  Miles  at  Harpei 
Ferry. 

On  the  13th  an  order  fell  into  my  hands  issui 
by  Gen.  Lee,  which  fully  disclosed  his  plans,  ai 
I  immediately  gave  orders  fur  a  rapid  and  vigc 
ous  forward  movement. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  refern 
to:     - 
Headq's,  Army  of  North'n  Virginia.  Sept.  9,  '62. 
Si'KciAL  Ordkrs.  No.  191. 

The  army  will  resume  its  march  to-morro'v 
taking  the  Hagerstown  road.  Gen.  Jackson 
command  will  ['orm  tlie  advance,  and  after  passiri 
Middletown,  with  such  portions  as  he  may  selec 
will  take  the  route  towards  Sharpsburg.  cross  tli 
Po  o:iiac  at  the  most  convenient  point,  and  h 
Friday  night  take  possession  of  the  Baltimor 
might  require.     Had   I  advanced  my  left  flank    and  Ohio  Railroad,  capture  such  of  the  enemy  a 


along  the  Potomac  more  rapidly  than  the  o\x 
columns  marched  upon  the  roads  to  the  rig]'] 
should  have  tlirown  that  flank  out  of  suppor !» 
distance  of  the  other  troops,  and  greatly  espcj 
it.     And  if  I  had  marched  the  entire  army  in  0 
column  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  inst' m  f 
upon   five  different   parallel   roads,  the  con 
with  its  trains,  would  have  extended  abou 
miles,  and    the  enemy  might  have  defeate 
advance  before  the  rear  could  have  reache 
scene  of  action.      Moreover,  such   a  mov- 
Avould  have  uncover'^d  the  communications  v  , 
Baltimore  and  Washington  on  our  right,  and  '. 
posed  our  left  and  rear. 

I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  mil . 
ry  man  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  ai 
in  such  order  that  it  could  at  any  time  be  c . 
centrated  for  battle,  and  I  am  of  opinion  thati : 
object  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in  ; 
other  way  than  the    one  employed.     Any  ot 
disposition  of  our  forces  would  have  subjec 
them  to  defeat  in  detached  fragments. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  I  received  from 
scouts  information  which  rendered  it  quite  p, 
bable  that  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  in  the  vicinity 
Frederick,  b  t  whether  his  intention  was  tonit[ 
towards  Baltimore  or  Pennsylvania  was  not  tlj 
known.  ^ 

On  the  11  til  I  ordered  Gen.  Biirnside  to  pustj 
strong  reconnoissance  across  the  National  Rcj 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  towai', 
New  ]\Iarket,  and  if  he  learned  that  the  enei, 
had  moved  towards  Hagerstown,  to  press  ] 
rapidly  to  Frederick,  keeping  his  troops  constat 
ly  ready  to  meet  the  enemy  in  force.  A  coitj 
ponding  movement  of  all  the  troops  in  the  cen, 
and  on  the  left  was  ordered    in   the  direction  | 


Urbana  and  Poolesville. 
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at  Martinsburg,  and    intercept    such  as 

tempt  to  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry. 

Loiigstreet's   command    will    pursue    the 

ad  as  far  as  Boonsboro',  where  it  will  halt 

[ffllie  reserve,  supply,  and  baggage  trains  ot 

McLaws.  with  his  own  division  and  that 
R.  H.  Anderson,  will  follow  Gen.  Long- 
On  reaching  Middletown,  he  will  take 
ite  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  by  Friday  morn- 
sess  himself  of  the  Maryland  Heights,  and 
or  to  capture  the  enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry 
cinitv. 
Walker,  with  his  division,  after  accora- 
g  the  object  in  which  he  is  now  engaged, 
OSS  the  Potomac  at  Cheek's  Ford,  ascend  its 
Dank  to  Lovettsville,  take  possession  of 
n  Heights  if  practicable,  by  Friday  morn- 
yes'  ford  on  his  left,  and  the  road  between 
3  of  the  mountain  and  the  Potomac  on  his 
He  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  co-operate 
^en.  McLaws   and   Gen.  Jackson,  in   inter- 

the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 
TD.  H.  Hill's  division  will  form  the  rear 
of  the  armv,  pursuing  the  road  taken  by 
kin  body.  The  reserve  artillery,  ordnance, 
pply  trains,  &c.,  will  precede  Gen.  Hill. 
:  Stuart  will  detach  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
ompany  the  commands  of  Gen's.  Longstreet, 
n.  and  McLaws,  and  with  the  main  body  of 
valry  will  cover  the  route  of  the  army,  and 
up  all  stragglers  that  may  have    been  left 

commands  of  Gen.  Jackson,  McLaws,  and 
I-,  after  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which 
lave  been  detached,  will  join  the  main  body 
5  armv  at  Boonsboro'  or  Hagerstown. 
(h  regiment  on  the  march,  will  habitually 
its  axes  in  theregimenial  ordnance  wagons, 
e  of  the  men  at  their  encampments  to  pro- 
vood,  &;c. 

command  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  R.  H.  Chilton, 
G.,  to  Maj.-Gen.  D.  H.  Hill.  C.  D. 

HARPERS  FERRr. 
the  report  of  a  military  commission,  of 
1  Maj.-Gen.  D.  Hunter  was  President,  which 
ned  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
jating  the  conduct  of  certain  officers  in  con- 
■ton  -vnth  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  I 
he  following : 

he  commission  has  remarked  freely  on  Col. 
an  old  officer,  who  has  been  killed  in  the 
ce  of  his  country,  and  it  can  not,  from  any 
ves  of  delicacy,  refrain  from  censuring  those 
gh  command,  when  it  thinks  such  censure 
ved.  " 

he  general-in-chief  has  testified  that  Gen. 
.,  after  having  received  orders  to  repel  the 
ly  hivading  the  State  of  Maryland,  marched 
six  miles  per  day,  on  an  average,  when  pur- 
g  this  invading  enemy. 

"le  general-in  chief  also  testifies  that,  in  his 
lion,  he  could  and  should  have  relieved  and 
acted  Harper's  Ferry;  and  in  this  opinion 
commission  fully  concur." 
have  been  greatly  surprised  that  this  com- 
%ion,  in  its  investigations,  never  called  upon 
nor  upon  any  officer  of  my  staff,  nor,  so  far 


as  I  know,  upon  any  officer  of  the  array  of  the 
Potomac,  able  to  give  an  intelligeiii  statement  of 
the  movements  of  that  army.  Bufanother  para- 
graph in  the  same  report  makes  testimony  from 
such  sources  quite  superfluous.  It  is  as  follows  •- 
"  By  a  reference  to  the  evidence,  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  the  very  moment  Col.  Ford  aban- 
doned Maryland  Heights,  his  little  anny  was  in 
reality  relieved  by  Gen..  Franklin's  and  Sumner's 
corps  at  Crampton's  Gap,  within  seven  miles  of 
his  position." 

The  corps  of  Gens.  Franklin  and  Sumner  were 
a  part  of  the  army  which  I  at  that  time  had  the 
honor  to  command,  and  they  were  acting  under 
my  orders  at  Crampton's  Gap,  and  elsewhere,  and 
if,  as  the  commission  states,  Col.  Ford's  "little 
army  was  in  reality  relieved"  by  those  officers,  it 
was  relieved  by  me. 

I  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  in  relation  to  the  command  at 
Harper's  Ferry : 
Camp  near  Rockville.  Sept.  10,  1862,  9.45  a  m. 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. :— Col. 
Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  as  I  under- 
stand, with  nine  thousand  troops.  He  can  do 
nothing  where  he  is,  but  conld  1)6  of  great  ser- 
vice if  ordered  to  join  me.  I  suggest  that  he  be 
ordered  to  join  me  by  the  most  practicable  route. 
G.  B.  McC.,'Maj.-Gen. 

To  this  1  received  the  following  reply  : 
"There  is  no  way  for  Col.  Miles  to  join  you  at 
present ;  his  only  chance  is  to  defend  his  works 
till  you  can  open  communication  with  him.     H. 
W.  H." 

It  seems  necessary  for  a  distinct  understanding 
of  this  matter,  to  state  that  I  was  directed  on 
the  12th  to  assume  command  of  the  garrison  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  as  soon  as  I  should  open  commu- 
nication  with  that  place,  and  that  when  I  received 
this  order  all  communication  from  the  direction 
in  which  I  was  approaching  was  cut  off.  Up  to 
that  time,  however.  Col.  Miles  could,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  marched  his  command  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport 
or  above,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
iact  that  Col.  Davis  marched  the  cavalry  part  of 
Col.  Miles'  command  from  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
14th,  taking  the  main  road  to  Hagerstown,  and 
he  encountered  no  enemy  excepting  a  smaU 
picket  near  the  mouth  of  the  Antielam. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  and  when  there, 
there  certainly  could  have  been  no  enemy  to 
prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  Col. 
Miles.  I  recommended  to  the  proper  authorities 
that  the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry  should  be 
withdrawn  via  Hagerstown,  to  aid  in  covering 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  or  that,  taking  up  the 
pontoon  bridge  and  obstructing  the  radroad 
bridge,  it  should  fall  back  to  the  Maryland 
Heights,  and  there  hold  out  to  the  last.  In  this 
posidon'it  ought  to  have  maintained  itself  many 
days.  It  was  not  deemed  proper  to  adopt  either 
of  these  suggestions,  and  when  the  matter  was 
left  to  mv  discretion  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  do 
anything^ but  endeavor  to  relieve  the  garrison  I 
accordingly  directed  artillery  to  be  fired  by  our 
advatice,  at  frequent  intervals,  as  a  signal  that 
relief  was  at  hand.     This  was  done,  and  as  I  af- 


tcrwards  learned,  the  reports  of  the  cannon  were 
distinctly  heard  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  was  confi- 
dently expected  that  Col.  Miles  would  hold  out 
until  we  had  carried  the  mountain  passes,  and 
were  in  condition  to  send  a  detachment  to  liis 
relief.  The  left  was  therefore  ordqred  to  move 
throngh  Crampton's  Pass  in  front  of  Burketts- 
ville,  wliile  the  centre  and  right  marched  upon 
Turner's  Pass  in  front  of  JMidd'letown. 

It  m^y  be  asked  by  those  who  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  topogra])]iy  of  the  country  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Harper's  Ferry,  why  Franklin,  instead 
of  marching  his  cohnnn  over  the  circuitous  road 
from  Jefferson  via  Burkettsville  and  Brownsville, 
and  thence  up  the  river  to  Harper's  Ferry.  It 
\yas  for  the  reason  that  I  had  received  informa- 
tion that  the  enemy  were  anticipating  our  ap- 
proach in  that  direction,  and  had  established 
batteries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  wliich 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  Knoxvile  ; 
moreover  the  road  from  that  point  winds  direct- 
ly along  the  river  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  precipi- 
tous mountain,  where  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  forming  in  line  of  battle,  and  where  the  ene- 
my could  have  placed  batteries  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  enfilade  our  narrow  approaching 
columns.  .The  approach  through  Crampton's  Pass 
which  debouches  into  Pleasant  Valley  in  rear  of 
Maryland  Heights,  was  the  only  one  which  of- 
fered any  reasonable  prospect  of  carrying  that 
formidable  position.  At  the  same  time  the  'troops 
upon  the  road  were  in  better  relation  to  the  main 
body  of  our  forces. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  a  verbal  messa^^e 
reached  me  from  Col.  Miles,  which  was  the  tii^st 
authentic  inteLigeiice  I  had  received  as  to  the 
condition  of  things  at  Harper's  Ferry,  The  mes- 
senger  informed  me  ihat  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon iMaryland  Heights  had  been  abandoned  by 
our  troops  after  repelling  an  attack  of  the  rebels 
and  that  Col.  Miles's  entire  force  was  concentra- 
ted at  Harper's  Ferry  :  the  .Maryland,  Loudon, 
and  Bohvar  Heights  havhig  been  abandoned  by 
him,  an.l  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  messen- 
ger also  stated  that  there  was  no  apparent  reason 
tor  the  abandniiinent  of  the  Maryland' Heights 
and  that  Col.  Miles  instructed  him 'to  say  that  he 
could  hold  out  with  certainty  two  days  longer. 
I  directed  him  to  make  his  way  back,  if  possible* 
with  the  mformation.that  I  was  approaching  rap- 
idly, and  felt  confident  I  could  relieve  the  place. 
On  the  same  afternoon  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Col.  Mdos,  and  dispatched  three  copies 
by  t  u-ee  different  couriers,  on  different  routes. 
I  did  not,  however,  learn  that  any  of  these  men 
succeeded  in  reaching  Harper's  Ferry. 

Middletown,  Sept.  14,  1862. 
Col.  D.  S.  Miles.— Colonel  .  The  army  'is  being 
rapidly  coiicentrated  here.  We  are  now  attack- 
ing the  i)ass  on  the  Ilagerstown  road,  over  the 
Blue  Ridge,  A  column  is  about  attacking  the 
Burkestsyille  and  Boonsboro'  Pass.  Yoii  may 
count  on  our  making  every  effort  to  relieve  you  • 
you  may  rely  ui)on  my  speedily  accompli.shin<>- 
that  object.  Hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  H 
It  18  possible,  reoccnpy  the  Maryland  Heights 
with  your  whole  force.  If  you  can  do  that,  I  will 
certainly  be  able  to  relieve  you.      As   the  Catoc- 
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tin  Valh 


•J  IS  in  our  possession  yon  can 


cross  the  river  at  Berlin  or  its  vicinity,  „„ 
opposition  on  this  side  of  the  river  is  c'once'J 
Hold  out  to  the  last.  r 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj-Gen.  Com( 
On  the  previous  day  I  had  sent  Gen,    Frsjli 
the  following  instructions :  1 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Camp  near  Frederick,  Sept.  13,  1862,  6.21 
Major-Gen.  W.  B,  Franklin,  Com'g  6th  Corps 
General, — I  have  now  full   information  i' 
movements  and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  Ja( 
has  crossed  the  Upper  Potomac  to  captun 
garrison  at   Martinsburg,  and  cut  off  Miles 
treat  toward  the  west.     A  division  on  the  t 
side  of  the  Potomac  was  to  carry  Loudon  Hei 
and  cut  off  his  retreat  in  that  direction.  Mel 
with  Ids  own  command  and  the  divisiou  of  . 
Anderson  was  to  move  by  Boonsboro'  and  I 
ersville  to   carry  the    Maryland    Heights, 
signal  officers  inform  me  that  he  is  now  in  P 
ant  valley.     The  firing  shows  that  Miles  stilUi 
out.     Longstreet  was  to   move    by  BoonabI 
and  there  halt  with  the  reserve  trains,  D.  11,  | 
to  form  the  rear  guard,  Stuart's  cavalry  to  b . 
up  stragglers,  &c.     We  have  cleared   out  alli( 
cavalry  this  side  the  mountains,  and  north  oil* 
The    last  I  heard  from  Pleasonton  he  occu]*?' 
Middletown  after  several   sharp  skirmishes.'? 
division   of   Burnside's  started  several  hours  1) 
to  support  him.     The  whole  of  Burnside's  ( 
mand,  including  Hooker's  corps,  march  this  e 
ing  and  early  to-morrow  morning,  followed  by 
coi-ps  of  Sumner,  and   Banks's  and   Sykes's  c 
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sion    upon  Boonsboro',  to    carry    that 

Couch  has  been  ordered  to  concentrate  his  ej 

sion  and  join  you  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Witt) 

waiting   for   the  whole  of  that  division  to  J 

you.  you  will  move  at  day-break  in  the  mort[ 

by  Jefferson  and  Burkettsville  upon  the  roaci 

Rohrersville  ;  I   have    reliable  information   ii 

the  mountain  pass  by  this  road  is  practicable!!: 

artillery  and  wagons.     If  this  pass  is  not  ott 

pied  by  the  enemy  in  force,  seize  it  as  soonji- 

practicable,   and  debouch  upon  Piohrersvillet 

order  to  cutoff"  the  retreat  of  or  destroy  McLal 

command.     If  you  find  this  pass  held  by  the  e^ 

my  in  large  force,  make  all  your  dispositions  i 

the  attack,  and  commence  it  about  half  an  h(l| 

after  you  hear  severe  firing   at  the  pass  on  ' 

Ilagerstown  pilce,  where    the    main    body    v 

attack.     Having  gained  the  pass,  your  duty  v 

be  first  to  cut  off",  destroy,  or  caphire  Mc'La^ 

command,   and   relieve  Colonel    Miles.     If  y\ 

effect  this  you  will  order  him  to  join  you  at  oil 

with   all    his  disposable  trooi)s,  first"  destroyij 

the   bridges   over  the  Potomac,   if  not  alreaj 

done,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  to  prevej 

the  enemy  from  passing  the  ford  ;  you  will  th; 

return    by   Rohrersvilie    on  the  direct  road   1 

Boonsboro'  if  the  main  column  has  not  succeed  < 

in  its  attack.     If  it  has  succeeded,  take  the  roi^ 

from  Rohrersville  to  Sharpsburg  and  WillianJi 

port,  in  order  either  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  III' 

and  Longstreet  towards  the  Potomac,  or  to  pii 

vent  the  rcpassage  of  Jackson.     ]\Iy  general  id  ;• 

is  to  cut  the  enemy  in  two,  and  beat  him  in  detaij 

I  believe  I -have  sufficiently  explained  my  iutcl 
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SI  ask  of  you  at  this  important  moment  all 
ntellect,  and  the  utmost  activity  that  a  gen- 
xu  exercise.       G.  B.  McC.  iMaj.-Geii.  Com. 
Aiin  on  the  14th  I  sent  him  the  following  : 
Head-Quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Frederick,  Sept.  14,  1862.     2  p.  m. 
jj-fTen.  Franklin  :— Your  dispatch  of  12.30 
jt  eeeived.     Send  back   to   hurry  up   Couch. 
If  vdiu-  troops  and  carry  Burkettsville  at  any 
8- '  AVe  shaU  have  strong  opposition  at  both 
<?  s.     As  fast  as  the  troops  come  up,  I   will 
1,1  reserve  in  readiness  to  support  you.     If 
mil  the  enemy  in  very  great  force  at  the 
6  Iri  me  know  at  once,  and  amuse  them  as 
s ,ou  can,  so  as  to  retain  them  there.     In  that 
P.  I  will  probably  throw  the  mass  of  the  army 
e  pass  in  front  of  here.     If  I  carry  tliat,  it 
jlear  the  way  for  you,  and  you  must  then  fol- 
le  enemy  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

G.  B.  iMcC,  Maj.-Gen.  Com. 
SOUTH  MOUNTAIN, 
leral  Franklin  pushed  his  corps  rapidly  for- 
towards  Crampton's  Pass,  and  at  about  12 
k  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Burkettsville,  im- 
itely  in  rear  of  which  he  found  the  enemy's 
■xy  posted  in  force  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
artillery  in  strong  positions  to  defend  the 
)aches  to  the  pass. 

cum's  division  was  formed  upon  the  right 
8  road  leading  through  the  gap,  and  Smith's 
the  left.  A  line  formed  of  Bartlett's  and 
jt's  brigades,  supported  by  Newton,  whose 
ity  was  conspicuous,  advanced  steadily  upon 
nemy  at  a  charge  on  the  right.  The  enemy 
driven  from  their  position  at  the  base  of  the 
itain,  where  they  were  protected  by  a  stone 
and  steadily  forced  back  up  the  slope  until 
jeached  the  position  of  their  battery  on  the 
well  up  the  mountain.  Here  they  made  a 
.  They  were,  liowever,  driven  back,  retiring 
artillery  in  echelon,  until,  after  an  action  of 
i  hours,  the  crest  was  gained,  and  the  enemy 
ly  fled  down  the  mountain  on  the  other  side. 
the  left  of  the  road  Brooks's  and  Irwin's 
kdes  of  Smith's  division,  formed  for  the  pro- 
n  of  Slocum's  flank,  charged  up   the  mouii- 

ene- 
400 


in  the  same  steady  manner,  driving  tl 
)efore  them  until  the  crest  was  carried 
mers  from  seventeen  dilferent  organizations, 
stand  of  arms,  one  piece  of  artillery,  and  three 
rs,  were  captured  by  our  troops  in  this  bril- 
;  action.  It  was  conducted  by  Gen.  Franklin 
I  its  details.  These  details  are  given  in  the 
irt  of  Get).  Franklin,  herewith  submitted,  and 
credit  awarded  to  the  gallant  olficers  and 
engaged.  The  loss  in  Gen.  Franklin's  corps 
11.^''  lulled,  416  wounded,  and  2  missing.  The 
(ny's  loss  was  about  the  same.  The  enemy's 
ition  was  such  that  our  artillery  could  not  be 
i  with  any  effect. 

he  close  of  the  action   found  Gen.  Franklin's 

ance  in  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  night  of  the 

a,  within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the  point 

Maryland  Heights,  (where   he   might   on  the 

night,  or  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  have 

Rne .1  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Harper's 

Frv.  Iiad    it   not   been   previously  withdrawn 

fi  n  Maryland  Heights,)  and  within  six  miles  of 

F;per's  Ferry. 


On  the  night  of  the  14th  the  following  dispatch 
was  sent  to  Gen.  Franklin : 

Bolivar,  Sejft.  15, 1  a.m. 
General,—.  .  .  .    The  commanding  general  di- 
rects that   you  occupy  with  your  command  the 
road  from  Rohrersville  to  Harper's  Ferry,  placing 
a  sufficient  force  at  Rohrersville  to  hold  tiiat  po- 
sition, in  case  it  should  be  attacked  by  the  enemy 
from  Boonsboro'.     Endeavor  to  open  communica- 
tion with  Col.  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  attacking 
and  destroving  such  of  the  enemy  as   you  may 
find  in  Pleasant  Valley.     Should   you  succeed  in 
opening   communication  with  Col.  Miles,  dhrect 
him  to  join  you  with  his  whole  command,  with 
all   the  guns  and   public   property  he  can  carry 
with  him.      The   remainder  of  the  guns  will  be 
destroyed  ;  the  rest  of  the  public  property  will 
also  be  destroyed.     You  will   then   proceed   to 
Boonsboro',  which  place  the  commanding  general 
intends  to  attack  to-morrow,  and  join  the  main 
body  of  the  army  at  that  place.     Should  you  find, 
however,   that    the   enemy   has    retreated   from 
Boonsboro'  towards  Sharpsburgh,  you  will  en- 
deavor to  fall  upon  liim  and  cut  off  his  retreat. 
By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  McClellan. 

G.  D.  R.,  Col.  &  A.  D.  C,  to  Gen.  F. 
On  the  15th  the  foUowing  were  received  from 
Gen.  Franklin : 

At  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  in  Pleasant  Vaslley, 

3  m's.  from  Rohrersvi.le,  Sept.  15,  8.50  a.m." 
General,— My  command  started  at  dayhght  this 
morning,  and  I  am  waiting  to  have  it  closed  up 
here.  Gen.  Couch  arrived  about  10  o'clock  last 
night.  I  have  ordered  one  of  his  brigades  and 
on"e  battery  to  Rohrersville,  or  to  the  strongest 
points  in  its  vicinity.  The  enemy  is  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle  about  two  miles  to  our  front, 
—one  brigade  in  sight.  As  soon  as  I  am  sure 
that  Rohrersville  is  occupied,  I  shall  move 
forward  to  attack  the  enemy.  This  may  be  two 
hours  from  now.  If  Harper's  Ferry  is  fallen,  and 
the  cessation  of  firing  makes  me  fear  that  it  has, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  I  should  be  strongly  rein- 
forced       •  . 

W.  B.F.,  M.-Gen.  Com.  6th  C,  1o  Gen.  G.  B.  McC. 

Sept.  15,  11  A.  M. 
Qeneral:— I  have  received  your  despatch  by 
Capt.  OTveefe.  The  enemy  is  in  large  force  m 
my  front,  in  two  lines  of  battle  stretching  across 
the  valley,  and  a  large  column  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry on  the  right  oS  the  valley,  looking  towards 
Harper's  Ferrv.  They  outnumljer  me  two  to 
one.  It  of  course  will  not  answer  to  pursue  the 
enemy  under  these  circumstances.  I  shall  com- 
municate with  Burnside  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  meantime  I  shall  wait  here  until  I  learn  what 
is  the  prospect  of  reinforcement.  I  have  not  the 
force  to  justify  an  attack  on  the  force  I  see  in 
front.  I  have  had  a  very  close  view  of  it  and 
its  position  is  very  strong.  Respectfully,  W.  B. 
Franklin,  Maj.-Gen. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC,  Comd'g. 
Col  Miles  surrendered  Harpers  Ferry  at  8  a. 
m  on  the  15th,  as  the  cessation  of  the  flrmg  indi- 
cated, and  Gen.  Franklin  was  ordered  to  remam 
where  he  was,  to  watch  the  large  torce  m  trout 
of  him  and  protect  our  left  and  rear  until  the 
ni»ht  of  the  16th,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join 


t!io  main  loJy  of  ilic  array  nt  KceJyjvillc.  after 
fieiuling  Couch's  division  tv  Miiryland  Heights. 

While  the  events  wliich  have  just  been  de- 
scribed were  taking  place  at  Crampton's  Gap, 
tlie  troops  of  the  centre  and  right  wing,  which 
had  united  at  Frederick  on  the  13th,  were  en- 
gaged hi  the  contest  for  the  possession  ot  Turn- 
er's Gap. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Gen.  Pleasonton 
was  ordered  to  send  McReynolds's  brigade  and 
a  section  of  artillery  in  the  direction  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  Rush's  regiment  towards  Jefferson,  to 
communicate  with  Frunklin,  to  whom  the  6th  U. 
S.  Cavalry  and  a  section  of  artillery  had  previous- 
ly been  sent,  and  to  proceed  with  the  remainder 
of  the  furce  in  the  direction  of  Middletown  in 
1-ursuit  of  the  enemy. 

After  skirmisiiing  with  the  enemy  all  the 
morniu'^-  and  driving  them  from  several  strong 
positions,  he  readied  Turner's  Gap  of  the  South 
Mountain  in  the  afternoon,  and  foimd  the  enemv 
in  force,  and  apparently  determined  to  defend 
the  pass.  He  sent  back  for  infantry  to  General 
Burnside,  who  had  been  directed  to  support  him, 
and  proceeded  to  make  reconnoissance  of  the 
l^osition. 

The  South  Mountain  is  at  this  point  about  1000 
feet  in  height,  and  its  general  direction  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  The  National  Road 
from  Frederick  to  Hagerstown  crosses  it  nearly 
at  right  angles  from  Turner's  Gap,  a  depression 
which  is  some  400  feet  in  depth.  The  monntain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  turnpike  is  divided  mto 
two  crests  or  ridges  by  a  narrow  valley,  Avhich, 
though  deep  at  the  pass,  becomes  a  slight  de- 
pression at  about  a  mile  to  the  north.  There  are 
two  country  roads,  one  to  the  right  of  the  turn- 
pike, and  the  other  to  the  left,  which  give  access 
to  the  crests  overlooking  the  main  road.  The 
one  to  the  left,  called  the  "old  Sharpsburg 
road,"  is  nearly  parallel  to,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  turnpike,  until  it  reaches  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  when  it  bends  off  to  the 
left. 

The  other  road,  called  the  "old  Hagerstown 
road,"  passes  up  a  ravine  in  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  the  turnpike,  and,  bending  to  the 
left  over  and  along  the  first  crest,  enters  the 
turnpike  at  the  Mountain  House,  near  the  summit 
of  the  pass. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  "the  positions  of  the 
different  corps  were  as  follows  : 

Reno's  corps,  at  Middletown,  except  Rodman's 
division  at  Frederick. 

Hooker's  corps,  on  the  Monocacy,  two  miles 
from  Frederick. 

_  Sumner's  Corps,  near  Frederick  ;  Banks' Corps, 

ditto  ;  Sykes's  Division,  ditto  ;  Franklin's    Corps! 

at  Buckeystown  ;  Couch's  Division,  at  Licksville. 

The  orders  from  headquarters,  for   the  march 

on  the  I-lth,  were  as  follows  : 

13tli,  11.20  p  re.— Hooker  to  march  at  da^die-ht 
to  Middletown. 

13th,  11.30  P.M.— Sykes  to  move  at  6  a.  m.,  af- 
ter Hooker,  on  the  Middletown  and  Hagerstown 
roae. 

14th,  1  A.  M.,— Artillery  Reserve  to  follow  Sykes 
closely. 
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-Sumner  to  move  at  7  a.  .m.  '  i 
-Sumner  urdcred    to  take" 'J 


1 3th,  8.45  r.  m 
^   U-th,    9   A.    M. 

Sliookstown  road  to  Middletown.  ^ 

13th,    G.46    p.  M. — Couch  ordered  to  mov  ;ri 
Jefferson  with  his  whole  division.  1 

On  the  14th,  Gen.  Pleasanton   continued  hi  IM 
connoissance.     Gibson's  battery,  and  afterw;' 
Benjamin's  battery,  (of  Reno's  corps),  were  pli 
on  high  ground  io  tho  left  of  the  turnpike, 
obtained  a  direct  fire  on  the   enemy's  positi'o 
the  gap. 

General   Cox's  division,  which  had   been 
dered  up  to  support  Gen.  Pleasonton,  left  its 
ouac  near  Middletown,  at  6  a,  m.     The  first  \ 
ade  reached  the  scene  of  action   at  9  a.   m., 
was  sent  up  the    old   Sharpsburg  road   by'( 
Pleasonton,  to  feel  the  enemy  and  ascertain  i; 
held  the  crest  on  that  side  in  strong  force.     '] 
was  soon  found  to  be  the  case,  and  Gen.  Coxl 
ing  arrived  with   the  other  brigade,  and  in 
matiou   having    been   received  from  Gen.  R 
that  the    column    would   be   supporfed   by' 
wdiole  corps,  the  division  was  ordered  to  assi. 
the  position. 

Two  20-pound  Parrotts   of  Simmons's   batt 
and  two  sections  of  McMuUin's  battery  were 
in  the  rear,  in  position  near  the  turnpike,   wh 
they  did  good  service  during  the  day  against 
enemy's  batteries  in  the  gap. 

Col.  Scammon's  brigade   was    deployed,  a 
well  covered  by  skirmishers,  moved  uptheshi 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  with  the  object  of  turn ' 
the  enemy's  right,  if  possible.     It   succeeded 
gaining  the  crest  and  establishing  itself  there 
spite  of  the  vigorous   resistance    of  the  enet 
who  was  posted  behind  stone   walls  and   in 
edges  of  timber,  and  the  Are  of  a  battery   wt 
poured  in  canister  and  case-shot  on  the  regimi 
on  the  right  of  the  brigade. 

Col.  Crooke's   brigade  marched  in    column, 
supporting  distance.     A  section    of    McMulli!' 
battery,  under  Lieutenant  Croome   (killed  wh*'' 
serving  one  of  his   guns),  was  moved  up  w 
great  difficulty,  and  opened  with  canister  at  vc 
sli.->!t  range   on   the  enemy's  infantry,  by  whif- 
(arter    having   done    considerable   execution)  j 
was  soon  silenced  and  forced  to  withdraw.       1 
One  regiment  of  Crooke's  brigade  was  now  ( 
ployed  on  Scammon's  left,  and  the  other  two 
his  rear,  and  they  several  times  entered  the  fij 
hue  and  relieved  the  regiment  in  front   of  th( 
when  hard  pressed.     A  section  of  Simmon's  b; 
tery  was  brought  up  and  placed  in  an  open  spa] 
in  the  woods,  where  it  did   good  service  durii 
the  rest  of  the  day.     The  enemy  several  tim 
attempted   to  retake   the   crest,  advancing  tvi 
boldness,  but   were  each   time   repulsed.    Thi 
then  withdrew  their  battery  to  a  point  more 
the  right,  and  formed  columns  on  both  our  flank 

It  was  now  about  noon,^nd  a  lull  occurred 
the  (I  tost,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  du 
ing  which  the  rest  of  the  corps  was  coming  u; 
Gen.  Wilcox's  division  was  the  first  to  arriv 
When  he  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  Ge: 
Cox  advised  him  to  consult  Gen.  Pleasonton  asl 
a  position.  The  latter  indicated  that  on  the  righ 
afterwards  taken  up  by  Gen.  Hooker.  Gen.Wi 
cox  was  in  the   act   of  moving   to   occupy  thi 
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nfhen  he  received  nn   order  from  Gen. 
,  n.ove   up  the  old  Sharpsburg  road,  ami 
lositiou  to  its  riglit,  overlooking  the  turn- 
Two  regiments  were  detached  to  support 
,x,  sit  hfs  request.     One  section  of  Cook's 
was  placed  in  position  near  the  turn  ot 
,d   (on    t)ie  crest),   and    opened    fire    on 
iny's  batteries  across  the  gap.     The  diyi- 
,8  proceeding  to  deploy  to  the  right  of  the 
hen    the  enemv  suddeuly  oj.ened  (at  loO 
Witli  a  battery,   which  enfiladed  the  road 
point,  drove  off  Cook's  cannoneers  witli 
libers,  and  causing  a  temporary  panic,  m 
the  guns  were  nearly  lost.     But  the  79th 
ork  and  17th  Michigan    promptly  rallied, 
i  front  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  moved  out 
;ect  ihc  guns,  with  which  Capt.  Cook  had 
3d.     Order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  di- 
formed  in  line  on  the  right  of  Cox,  and  was 
ncealed  as  much  as   possible   under  the 
i  until  the  whole  line   advanced.     It  was 
d  not  only  to    the    fire  of  the   battery  m 
mt   also  to   that    of    the  batteries  on  the 
ide  of  the  turnpike,  and  lost  heavily, 
^ly  before  this  time  Generals  Burnside  and 
rrived  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
mer  directed  the  latter  to  move  up  the  di- 
of  Generals  Sturgis  and  Rodman  to  the 
eld  by  Cox  and  Wilcox,  and  to  move  upon 
;mv's  position  with  his  whole  force  as  soon 
vas  informed  that  Gen.  Hooker  (who  had 
en  directed  to    attack   on   the  right)  was 
ed   up   the   mountain.     Gen.   Reno    then 
o  the  front  and  assumed  the   direction    of 
tlie  positions   having   been  explained  +o 
r  Gen.  Pleasonton. 

•tly  before  this  time  I  arrived  at  the  point 
ed  by  Gen.  Burnside,  and  my  headquar- 
ere  located  there  until  the  conclusion  of 
tion. 

.  Sturgis  had  left  his  camp  at  1  p.m.,  and 
:d  the  scene  of  action  about  half  past  three 
piark's  battery  of  his  division  was  sent  tc 
Cox's  left,  by  order  of  Gen.  Reno,  and  two 
Jilts  (2d  Maryland  and  6th  New  Hampshire) 
ietached  by  Gen.  Reno  and  sent  forward  a 
listance  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike-  His 
)n  was  formed  in  rear  of  Wilcox's,  and  Rod- 
_  division  was  divided,  Col.  Fairchild's  brig- 
Bing  placed  on  the  extreme  left,  and  Col. 
id's  under  Gen.  Rodman's  personal  super- 
on  the  right. 

order  to  move  the  whole  line  forward,  and 
ir  silence  the  enemy's  batteries  in  front  was 
-ted  with  enthusiasm.     The  enemy  made  a 
rate    resistance,    charging    our    advancing 
rith  fierceness,  but  they  were  everywhere  j 
i  and  fled.     Our  chief  loss  fell  on  Wilcox's 
in.     The  enemy's  battery  was  found  to  be 
a  gorge  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  in- . 
,  but  its  position  was  untenable,  and  it  was 
r  removed  and  not  again    put   in   position  \ 
8.     But  the   l)atteries  across  the  gap  still  ' 
k  fire  of  shot  and  shell.  I 

1.  Wilcox  praises  very  highly  the  conduct 
17th  Michigan  in  this  advance— a  regiment 
I  had  been  organized  scarcely  a  month,  but 
I  charged  the  advancing  enemy  in  flank  in  a  | 


manner  worthy  of  veteran  ti'oops ;  and  also  t:s4t 
of  the  45th  Pennsylvania,  which  bravely  met 
them  in  front.  .  , 

Cook's  battery  now  reopened  fire  ;  Sturgis  s 
division  was  moved  to  the  flank  of  W^il cox's,  oc- 
cupying the  new  ground  gained  on  the  further 
side  of  the  slope,  and  his  artillery  opened  on  the 
batteries  across  the  gap.  The  enemy  made  an 
effort  to  turn  our  left  about  dark,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  Fairchild's  brigade  and  Clark's  bat- 
tery. 

At  about  7  o'clock   the  enemy  made  another 
eftort  to  regain  the  best  ground,  attacking  along 
Sturgis's  front  and  part  of  Cox's.     A  lively  fire  ] 
was   kept   up    until   nearly  nine  o'clock,  several  . 
charges  being   made  by  the  enemy  and  repulsed  . 
with  slaughter,  and  we  finally  occupied  tbe  high- 
est part  of  the  mountain.     Gen.  Reno  was  killed  , 
just  before  sunset,  while  making  a  reconnoissance  ' 
to  the  front,  and  the  command  of   the  corps   de- 
volved upon  Gen.  Cox. 

In  Gen.  Reno  the  nation  lost  one  of  its  best  gen- 
eral  officers.  He  was  a  skillful  soldier,  a  brave 
and  honest  man. 

There  was  no  firing  after  ten  o  clock,  and  the 
troops  slept  on  their  arms,  ready  to  renew  the 
fioht  at  daylight ;  but  the  enemy  quietly  retired 
fi°om  the  front  during  the  night,  al^andonmg  their 
wounded  and  leaving  their  dead  in  large  numbers 
scattered  on  the  field. 

While  these  operations  were  progressing  on 
the  left  of  the  main  column,  the  right,  under  Gen. 
Hooker,  was  actively  engaged.  His  corps  left 
the  Monocacy  early  in  the  morning,  and  its  ad- 
vance reached  the  Catoctin  Creek  about  1  p.  sl 
Gen.  Hooker  then  went  forward  to  examine  the 
ground.  ,,     ,  ,     ,.   .  • 

At  about  1  o'clock  Gen.  Meade's  division  was 
ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Reno. 
The  following  is  the  order  sent : 

September  14.     1  p.  m. 
Mai  .-Gen.  Hooker,  . 

General,— General  Reno  requests  that  a  division 
of  yours  may  move  up  on  the  right  (north)  of  the 
main  road.  General  McClellan  desires  you  to 
comply  with  this  request,  holding  your  whole 
corps  in  readiness  to  support  the  movement,  and 
taking  charge,  of  it  yourself.  Sumner  s  and 
Banks's  corps  have  commenced  arriving.  Let 
General  McClellan  be  informed  as  soon  as  yov 
commence  your  movement  ,    p  «    .    r^  n 

Geo.  D.  Riiggles,Col.,A.-A.-G  &  A.-D.-C. 
Meade's  division  left  Catoctin  Creek  about  2 
o'clock,  and  turned  oft'  to  the  right  from  the  mam 
road  on  the  old  Hagerstown  road  to  :^^ount 
Taber  Church,  where  Gen  Hooker  was,  and  de- 
ployed a  short  distance  in  advance,  its  right  rest- 
in- about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  turnpike. 
The  enemv  fired  a  few  shots  from  a  hattery  on 
the  momitain  side,  but  did  no  considerable  dam- 
la-e.  Cooper's  Battery  "  B,"  1st  Pennsylvania 
I  Artillery,  was  placed  in  position  on  high  ground 
at  about  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  fired  at  the 
enemv  on  the  slope,  but  soon  ceased  by  order  Of 
Gen.  Hooker,  and  the  position  of  our  hues  pre- 
Yented  any  further  use  of  artillery  by  us  on  this 
part  of  the  field.  The  1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry 
was  sent  up  the  valley  to  the  right  to  observe 
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the  movements,  if  any,  of  the  enemy  in  that  di- 
rection, ami  one  regiment  of  Meade's  Division, 
posted  to  watcli  a  road  coming  in  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  otlier  divisions  Avere  deployed  as 
they  came  up.  General  Hatch's  on  the  left,  and 
General  Ricketts',  which  arrived  about  5  p.  m.,  in 
the  rear. 

General  Gibbon's  brigade  was  detached  from 
Hatch's  division  b}^  General  Burnside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mak"ng  a  demonstration  on  the  enemy's 
centre  up  the  main  road,  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ments on  the  right  and  left  had  sufficiently  pro- 
gressed. 

The  1st- Pennsylvania  Rifles,  of  General  Se}'- 
mour's  brigade,  were  sent  forward  as  skirmishers 
to  feel  the  enemy,  and  it  was  found  that  he  was 
in  force.  Jleade  was  then  directed  to  advance 
his  division  to  the  riglit  of  the  road,  so  as  to  out- 
flank them  if  possible,  and  then  to  move  forward 
and  attack,  while  Hatch  was  directed  to  take, 
with  his  division,  the  crest  on  the  left  of  the  old 
Hagerstown  road,  Rickett's  division  being  held 
in  reserve. 

Seymour's  brigade  was  sent  up  to  the  top  of 
the  slope  on  the  right  of  the  ravine,  through 
which  the  road  runs,  and  then  move  along  the 
summit  i^arallel  to  the  road,  while  Col.  Gallagher's 
and  Col.  Magilton's  brigades  moved  in  the  same 
direction  along  the  slope  and  in  the  ravine.  The 
ground  was  of  the  most  difficult  character  for 
the  movements  of  troops,  tlie  hillside  being  very 
steep  and  rocky,  and  obstructed  bj'  stone  walls, 
fences,  and  timber.  The  enemy  was  soon  en- 
countered, and  in  a  short  time  the  action  became 
general  along  the  whole  front  of  the  division. 
The  line  advanced  steadily  up  the  mountain  side, 
where  the  eneni}'  was  posted  behind  trees  and 
rocks,  from  wliich  he  was  gradually  dislodged. 
During  this  advance  Col.  Gallagher,  commanding 
3d  brigade,  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Lieut.-Col.  Robt.  Anderson. 
General  Meade,  having  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  were  attempting  to  outflank  him  on 
his  right,  applied  to  Gen.  Hooker  for  reinforce- 
ments. General  Duryea's  brigade,  of  Rickett's 
division,  was  ordered  up,  but  it  did  not  arrive 
until  the  close  of  the  action.  It  was  advanced 
on  Seymour's  left,  but  only  one  regiment  could 
open  fire  befqre  the  enemy  retired,  and  darkness 
intervened.  General  Jfeade  speaks  highly  of 
General  Seymour's  skill  in  handling  his  brigade 
on  the  extreme  right,  securing  by  his  manoeuvres 
the  great  object  of  the  movement,  the  outflanking 
of  the  enemy. 

While  Gen.  ifeade  was  gallantly  driving  the 
enemy  on  the  right.  General  Hatch's  division  was 
engaged  in  a  severe  contest  for  the  possession  of 
the  crest  on  the  left  of  the  ravine.  It  moved  up 
the  mountain  in  the  following  order  :  tAve  regi- 
ments of  General  Patrick's  brigade  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  with  the  other  two  regiments  of  the 
same  briga'de  supporting  them :  Col.  Phelps's  bri- 
gade in  line  of  battalions  in  mass  at  deploying 
distance  :  General  Doubleday's  brigade,  in  the 
same  order,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Tlie  21st  New. 
York  having  gone  straight  up  the  slope,  instead 
of  aroimd  to  the  right,  as  directed,  the  2d  United 
Spates  Sharpshooters  was  sent  out  in  its  place. 
Phelps's  and  Doubleday's  brigades  were  de- 


ployed in  turn  as  they  reached  the  wooda 
began  about  half  way  up  the  mountain' 
Patrick,  with  his  skirmishers,  soon  drew  th( 
of  the  enemy,  and  found  him  strongly  postet 
hind  a  fence  which  bounded  the  cleared  spa( 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  having  in  his  front 
woods,  through  which  our  line  was  advan 
and  in  his  rear  a  cornfield,  full  of  rocky  lee 
which  afforded  good  cover  to  fall  back  if 
lodged. 

Phelps's  brigade  gallantly  advanced  under; 
fire,  to  close  quarteis,  and  after  ten  or  fil 
minutes  of  heavy  firing  on  both  sides,  (in  ^ 
Gen.  Hatch  was  wounded  while  urghig  on 
men),  the  fence  was  carried  by  a  charge,  and 
line  advanced  a  few  yards  beyond  it,  some^ 
sheltered  by  the  slope  of  the  faill.     D.oublec 
brigade,  now  under  the  command  of  Lieut 
Holfman,  (Col.  Wainwright  having  been  wo 
ed),  relieved  Phelps's,  and  continued  firing fc 
hour  and-a-half,  the  enemy,  behind  ledges  of  r 
some  thirty  or  forty  paces  in  our  front,  makii 
stubborn  resistance,  and  atterapttng  to  charg 
the  least  cessation  of  our  fire.     About  dusk   I 
onel   Christian's   brigade,   of  Rickett's   divifn^ 
came  up  and  relieved  Doubleday's  brigade,  wlji. 
fell   back  into  line   behind   Phelps.     Christ!  i 
brigade  continued  the  action  for  thirty  or  df 
minutes,  when   the  enemy  retired,  after  ha^^r 
made  an  attempt  to  flank  us  on  the  left,  wj^ 
was  repulsed  by  the  76th  New  York,   and  fc 
Indiana.  jT 

The  remaining  brigade    of  Rickett's  divifil 
(General  Hartsuff's),  was  moved  up  in  the  cet] 
and    connected   Meade's   left   with    Doubled  | 
right.     We  now  had  possession  of  the  surami  •(! 
the  first  ridge,  which  commanded   the   turnjl 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  and   the  trolj; 
were  ordered  to  hold  their  positions  until  furt|(. 
orders,  and  slept  on  their  arms.     Late  in  thei« 
ternoon.  General  Gibbon,  with  his  brigade,! 
one  section  of  Gibbon's  battery,  (B,  4th"U.  S.  |i- 
tillery),  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  main  r'ti 
on  the  enemy's  centre.     He  advanced  a  regiml 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  preceded  by  skirmi}|. 
ers,  and  followed  by  the  other  two  regiments t 
double  column  ;  the  artillery  moving  on  theni 
until  within  range  of  the   enemy's  guns,  whll 
were  firing  on  the  column  from  the  gorge,    iji 
brigade  advanced  steadily,  driving  the  enemy 
fore  it  from  his  positions  in  the  woods  and  beh 
stone  walls,  until   it  reached   a  point  well 
towards  the  top  of  the  pass  ;  when  the  enei 
having  been  reinforced  by  three  regiments,  op, 
ed  a  heavy  fire  on  the  front,  and  on  both  flan 
The  fight  continued  until  9   o'clock,  the  ene: 
being  entire  ly  repulsed  ;  and  the  brigade,  af 
having  suffered  severely,  and  having  expend 
all  its  ammunition,  including  even  the  cartridgi 
of  the  dead  and  wounded,  continued  to  Lold  1 
ground  it  had  so  gallantly  won  until  12  o'clo< 
when  it  was  relieved  by  General  Gorman's  t 
gade,  of   Sedgwick's   division,   Sumner's    cori 
(except  the  6th  Wisconsin,  wliich  remained 
the  field  all  night.)     Gen.  Gibbon,  in  his  delicj 
movement,  handled    his  brigade  with  as   mu 
precision  and  coolness,  as  if  upon  parade,  and  I 
bravery  of  his  troops  could  not  be  excelled. 
The  2d  Corps,  (Sumner'a),  and  the  12th  Corj 


Ilins)  readied  their  final  positions  shortly 
Irl'       G'-neral   Richardson's  division  was 

iJiear  Mount  Tabor  Church,  in  a  position 
lort  our  right  if  necessary  ;  the  12th  Corps, 
gwick's  division,  bivoucked  near  Bolivar, 
ition  to  support  our  centre  and  left. 
Bvkes's  division  of  regulars,  and  the  artil- 
erve,  halted  for  the  night  at  Middletown, 
I  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  the  whole  army 
ssed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  field  of  battle, 
nees  to  renew  the  action  the  next  day,  or 
5  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.      At  daylight 
•mishers  were  advanced,  and  it  was  found 
had  retreated  during  the  nitiht,  leaving 
a  on  the  field,  and  hie  wounaed  uncared 
bout  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken 
uring  the  battle,  and  the  loss  to  the  enemy 
a  was  much  greater  tlian  our  own,  and 
[y  also  in  wounded.      It  is  believed  that 
se  opposed  to  us  at  Turner's  Gap,  con- 
»f  D  H.  Hih's  corps,  (15,500),  and  a  part, 
le  whole  of  Longstreet's  and  perhaps  a 
of  Jackson's  ;  probably  some  30,000  m 
e  went  into  action  with  about  30,000  men 
losses  amounted  tal,5G8,  aggregate  ;  (312 
L  234  wounded,  22  missing.)  _ 

e  next  day  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 
ig  very  kind  dispatch  from  his  Excellency 
sidGiit  * 

;p't,  Washington,  Sept.  15,  '62,  2.45  pm. 
•  dispatch  of  to-day  received.     God  bless 
d  all  with  you.    Destroy  the  rebel  army 
l^l(,^  A.  Lincoln. 

iai.-Gcn.  McC. 
1  ANTIETAM. 

he  night  of  the  battle  of  South  ]\Iouutam, 
were°  given  to  the  corps  commanders  to 
forward  their  pickets  at  early  dawn.  This 
e  revealed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had 
positions,  and  an  immediate  pursuit  was 
d  ;  the  cavalry  under  Gen.  Pleasonton,  and 
•ee  corps  under  Gen's.  Sumner,  Hooker  and 
eld,  (the  latter  of  whom  had  arrived  that 
ig  and  assumed  command  of  the  ]  2th  [VV  il- 
1  corps)  by  the  national  turnpike  and 
)oro';  the  corps  of  Gen's.  Burnside  and 
(the  latter  command  at  that  time  consist- 
but  one  weak  division,  Sykes's)  by  the  old 
iburg  road  :  and  Gen.  Franklin  to  move 
leasant  Valley,  occupy  Rohrersville  by  a 
ftment    and   endeavor   to   relieve  Harpers 


s  Burnside  and  Porter,  upon  reaching  the 
:om  Boonsboro'  to  Rohrersville,  were  to  re- 
3  Franklin  or  to  move  on  Sharpsburg,  ac- 
g  to  circumstances. 

Qklin  movei  towards  Brownsvdle,  and 
there  a  foroe  of  the  enemy  much  superior 
abers  to  his  own,  drawn  up  in  a  strong  po- 
to  receive  him.  , 

his  time  the  cessation  of  firing  at  Harper  s 
indicated  the  surrender  of  that  place. 
,  cavai-v  overtook   the  enemy's  cavalry  in 
Sboro,  made  a  dashing  charge,  killing  and 
ing  a  number,  and  capturing  250  prisoners 

^0  guns.  o  1   n 

.;  Richardson's  division,  of  the   2d  Corps, 

ing  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  with  vigor, 
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passed  Boonsboro  and  Keadysville,  and  came  up 
on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  Gccupying  m 
large  force  a  strong,  position  a  tew  *les  Deyonu 
the  latter  place. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  engage  the  enemy  on  tlie 
15th,  accordingly  histructions  were  given  that  if 
the  enemy  were  overtaken  on  the  march,  they 
should  be  attacked  at  once ;  if  found  in  heavy 
force  and  in  position,  the  corps  in  advance  should 
be  placed  in  position  for  attack,  and  await  my 
arrival.  On  reaching  the  advance  position  of  our 
troops  I  found  but  two  divisions,  Richardson  s 
and  Sv'kes's,  in  position,  the  other  troops  were 
halteel  in  the  road,  the  head  of  the  coluni'i  some 
distance  in  rear  of  Richardson. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the 
heights,  on  the  West  side  of  Antietam  Creek,  dis 
playing  a  large  force  of  hifantry  and  cavalry,  with 
numerous  batteries  of  artillery,  which  opened  ou 
our  columns  as  they  appeared  m  sight  on  the 
Keadysville  and  Sharpsburg  turnpike,  which  fire 
was  returned  by  Captain  Tidball's  light  battery, 
2d  United  States  Artillery,  and  Pettit  s  battery, 
1st  New  York  Artillery.       ^.  ^.     ^         r  ^^      ■       ' 

The  division  of  General  Richardson,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  toe,  halted 
and  deployed  near  Antietam  River,  on  tlie  right 
of  the  Sharpsburg  road.  Gen.  Sykes,  leading  on 
the  division  of  regulars  on  the  old  Sharpsburg 
road,  came  up  and  deployed  to  the  left  of  Gen. 
Richardson,  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

Antietam  Creek,  hi  this  vicinity,  is  crossed  by 
four  stone  bridges,  the  upper  one  on  the  keadys- 
ville and  Williamsport  road;  the  2d  on  the 
KeadysviUe  and  Sharpsburg  turnpike,  some  two 
and  a  half  miles  below  ;  the  third  about  a  mile 
below  the  second,  on  the  Rohrersville  and  Sharps- 
burg road  ;  and  the  fourth  near  the  mouth  of 
Antietam  Creek,  on  the  road  leading  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  Sharpsburg,  some  three  miles  be- 
low the  third.  The  stream  is  sluggish,  with  few 
and  difficult  fords.  •.•        r 

After  a  rapid  examination  of  the  position  J 
found  that  it  was  too  late  to  attack  that  day,  and 
at  once  directed  the  placing  of  the  batteries  of 
position  of  the  centre,  and  indicated  the  bivouacs 
for  the  different  corps,  massing  them  near  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike.  Ihe  corps 
were  not  all  in  their  positions  until  the  next  morn- 
ing after  sunrise 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  it  was  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  changed  the  position  ot  his 
batteries.  The  masses  of  his  troops  _were,_  how- 
ever still  concealed  behind  the  opposite  heights. 
Their  left  and  centre  were  upon  and  m  front  of 
the  Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown  turnpike  hidden 
by  woods  and  irregularities  of  the  ground  ;  their 
extreme  left  resting  upon  a  wooded  eminence 
near  the  cross  roads  to  the  north  of  J.  jNIder  s 
farm,  their  left  resting  upon  the  Potomac.  Their 
Hne  extended  south,  the  right  resting  upon  the 
hills  to  the  south  of  Sharpsburg,  near  Snavcley  s 

'""Tlie  bridge  over  the  Antietam,  described  aa 
No!  3,  near  this  point,  was  strongly  covered^bjr 


riflemen  protected  by  rifle-pits,  stone  fenc 
and  enfiladed  by  artillery.     The  ground  m 
of  this  Une  consisted  of  undulating   hills, 


front 
their 
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crests  m  turn  commanded  byotliers  in  tlieir  rear. 
Ou  all  favorable  points  the  enemy's  artillery  was 
posted,  and  tiioir  reserves,  hidden  from  view  by 
the  hills  on  which  their  line  of  battle  was  formed, 
could  nianoiiivre  unobserved  by  our  army,  and 
from  the  shortness  of  their  line.'could  rapidly  re- 
inforce any  point  tiu-catened  by  our  attaclc.  Tlieir 
positioi;  stretching  across  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Potomac  and  Antietam,  their  tiaidcs  and  rear 
proteced  by  these  streams,  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est to  be  found  in  this  region  of  country,  which 
is  wel!  adapted  to  defensive  warfare. 

On  the  right  near  Keadysville,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sharpsburg  turnpike  were  Sumner's  and 
JIooke3-'s  corps.  In  advance,  on  the  right  of  the 
turnpike,  and  near  the  Antietam  river.  Gen. 
Richardson's  division  of  Gen.  Sumner's  corps  was 
posted.  Gen.  Sykes'  division  of  Gen.  Porter's 
corps  was  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  and  in  line 
with  Gen.  Ricliardson,  protecting  the  bridge,  No. 
2,  over  the  Antietam.  The  left  of  the  line  oppo- 
site to,  and  some  distance  from  bridge  No.  .3,  was 
occupied  by  Gen.  Burnside's  corps.  Before  giv- 
ing Gon.  Hooker  liis  orders  to  make  the  movement 
wiiich  will  presently  be  described,  I  rode  to  the 
left  of  the  line  to  satisfy  mj^self  that  the  troops 
were  properly  posted  there  to  secure  our  left 
flank  from  any  attack  made  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Antietam,  as  well  as  to  enable  us  to  carry 
bridge  No.  3. 

1  found  it  necessary  to  make  considerable 
changes  in  the  position  of  Gen.  Burnside's  corps, 
and  directed  him  to  advance  to  a  strong  position 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  and  to 
reconnoitre  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  care- 
fu'iy. 

In  rear  of  G-ens.  Sumner's  and  Hooker's  corps, 
near  Ixcadysville,  Gen.  Mansfield's  corps  was 
massed  ;  the  cavalry  on  tho  turnpike  in  rear  of 
Keadysville.  On  the  ridge  of  the  first  line  of  hills 
overlooking  the  Antietam,  and  between  the  turn- 
pike and  Fry's  house,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  placed  Capts.  Taft's,  Languor's,  Von  Klei- 
zcr's,  and  Lieut.  Weaver's  batteries  of  20-pounder 
Parrot  guns.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  in  the  rear 
and  right  of  bridge  No.  3.  Capt.  Weed's  3-inch 
and  Lieutenant  Benjamin's  20-pounder  batteries. 
Gen.  Franklin's  corps,  and  Gen.  Couch's  division 
held  a  ])osition  in  Pleasant  Valley,  in  front  of 
Brownsville,  with  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  in 
their  front.  Gen.  Morell's  division  of  Porter's, 
corps  was  en  route  from  Boonsboro',  and  Gen. 
llnmpln-ej-'s  division  of  new  troops,  en  route 
from  Frederick,  Md.  About  daylight  on  the  16th 
the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  on  our 
guns  in  position  which  was  promptly  returned. 
Tiieir  fire  was  silenced  for  the  time,  but  was 
frequently  renewed  during  the  day.     In  the  heavy 
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supply  trains,  which  had  been  delayed"b 
rai)id  march  of  the  troops  over  the  few  pra 
ble  approaches  from  Frederick.  These  had 
crowded  by  the  nia^ses  of  infantry,  cavalp 
artillery,  pressing  on  with  the  hope  of  overt 
the  enemy  before  he  could  form  to  resist,  j 
tack.;  many  ot  the  troops  were  out  of  ratio 
the  previous  day,  and  a  good  deal  of  their  a 
mtion  had  been  expended  in  the  severe  act 
the  14th. 

My  plan  for  the  impending  general  engage 
was  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  with  the  cor 
Hooker  and  Mansfield,  supported  by  Sura 
and  if  necessary,  Franklin's,  and  as  soon  as 
ters  looked  favorably  there  to  move  the  cor 
Gen.  Burnside  against  the  enemy's  extreme  i 
upon  the  ritlges  running  to  the  sontli  and  reld 
Sharpsburg,  and  having  carried  their  jiositi 
press  along  the  crest  towards  our  right; 
whenever  either  of  these  flank  movements  si 
be  successful  to  advance  our  centre  with  all 
forces  then  disposable. 

About  2  P.M.  Gen.  Hooker,  with  his  corps 
sisting   of  Gen.  Rickett's,  Meade's  and   Do  ; 
day's  divisions,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  A 
tarn  at  a  ford,  and  at  bridge  No.  1  a  short   • 
ance  above,  to  attack,  and  if  possible  turn 
enemy's  left.     Gen.  Sumner  was  ordered  tn  . 
the  corps  of  Gen.  Mansfield  (the  12t]i)  duri  ^ 
night,  and  hold  his  own  (the  2d)  corps  rt^. 
cross  early  the  next  morning.     On  reaching -• 
vicinity  of  the  enemy's  left,  a  sharp  contest. '?; 
incnced  with  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  the  | 
vance  of  Gen.  Hooker's  corps,  near  the  hous  /j 
Pr   Miller.    The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  » f 
of  woods  where  he  was  first  met,  the  firing  la| 
until  after  dark,  when  Gen.  Hooker's  corps relj 
on  their  arms,  on  ground  won  from  the  enem' 

During  the  night  Gen.  Mansfield's  corps, ' 
sisting  of  Gen's.  Williams's  and  Green's  divisi  ■ 
crossed  the  Antietam  at  the  same  ford  and  bri|j:; 
that  Gen.  Hooker's  corps  had  passed,  and  bi^i 
acked  on  the  farm  of  J.  Poffenberger,  abovji- 
mile  in  rear  of  Gen.  Hooker's  position.  At  ii 
light,  on  the  17th,  the  action  was  commencedi 
the    skirmishers  of  the   Pennsylvania  Reser^ 


The  whole  of  Gen.  Hooker'i 


corps  was  soon  » 


gaged,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  open  f 
in  front  of  the  first  line  of  woods,  into 
line  of  woods  beyond,  which  runs  to  the  eastw 
of  and    nearly  parallel  to   the    Sharpsburg 
Hagerstown  turnpike. 

This  contest  was  obstinate,  and  as  the  trO' 
advanced  the  opposition  became  more  detern 
ed,  and  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  greater.  G' 
Hooker  then  ordered  up  the  corps  of  Gen.  Ma 
field,  which  moved  promptly  towards  the  set 
ot  action.     The  1st  division.  Gen.  AVilliamf 


fire  of  the  morning,   Major   Arndt,  oo)nmanding  •  depluyed  to  the  right  on  approachhig  tl 


1st  battalhon  1st  New  York  Artillery  was  mor- 
tally  wounded,  while  directing  the  operatioiis  o."' 
liis  batteries. 

It  was  afteinoon  before  I  coald  move  the  troops 
to  their  ])ositionR  for  attack,  being  compelled  to 
spend  the  morning  in  roconnoitering  the  new 
position  hikiMi  'tp  by  tho  enemy,  examining  the 
ground.    lindiKg    fnrds    and    clearing    their   ap 


e  eneiri 

Gen.  Crawford's  brigade  on  the  rights  its  rij 
resting  on  the  Hagerstown  turnpike,  on  his  I 
Gen.  Gordon's  brigade.  The  2d  division,  G 
Green's,  joining  the  left  of  Gordon's,  extended 
far  as  the  burnt  buildings  to  the  north  and  e: 
of  the  white  church  on  the  turnpike..  During  1 
de]>l'>yment  that  gallant  veteran.  General  Ma; 
!  field,  fell  mortally  wounded  while  examining  f 


proaches,  and  hurrying  up   the  ammunition  and  I  ground  in  front  of  his  troops. 


General  Hartsi 
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n  4<er's  corps,  was  severely  wounded  while 

pressing   forward   his    troops,  and  was 

111  the  field. 

,  command  of  the  12th  corps  fell  upon  Gen. 

11  ns.     Five  regiments  of  the  1st  division  of 

,  ,ips  were  new  troops.     One  brigade  of  the 

ion  was  sent  to  support  Gen.  Double- 

riie  124th  Peinisylvania  Volunteers  were 

,1  I  across  the  turnpike  into  the  woods  be- 

K  J.  .Miller's  house,  with  orders  to  hold  the 

si  )u  as  long  as  possible. 

K  line  of  battle  of  this  corps  was  formed,  and 
biume  engaged  at  about  7  a.m.,  the   attack 
n  opened  by  Knapp's  Pennsylvania,  Cothran's 
wYork  and  Hampton's  Pittsburg   batteries. 
;et  this  attack   me  enemy  had   pushed  a 
^  column  of  troops  into  the  open  fields  m 
of  the   turnpike,   while   he   occupied    the 
on  the  west  of  the  turnpike  in  strong  force, 
oods  (as  was  found  by  subsequent  observa- 
weve  traversed  by  the  out-cropping  ledges 
£.     Several  hundred  yards  to  the  right  and 
ras  a  line  which  commanded  the  debouche 
)  woods,  and  in  the  fields  between  was  a 
line  of  stone  fences,  continued  by  breast- 
of  rails,  which  covered  the  enemy's  in- 
from   our  musketry.     The   same   woods 
d  a  screen,  behind  which  his  movements 
concealed,  and  his  batteries  on  the  hill  and 
|fle  works  covered  from  the  fire  of  our  ar- 
_  in  front. 
•  about  two  hours  the  battle  raged  with 
d  success,  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  drive 
roops  into  the  second  line  of  wood,  and  ours 
rn  to   get  uossession  of  the  line  in  front, 
troops  ultimately  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
y  back  into  the  woods  near  the  turnpike. 
Green,  with  his  two  brigades,  crossing  into 
woods  to   the  left  of  the  Dunker  church, 
.g  this  conflict  Gen.  Crawford,  commanding 
ivision  after  Gen.  Williams  took  command  of 
m-ps,  was  wounded,  and  left  the  field.     Gen. 
n,  being  much  exposed  and  applying  for  re- 
cements,  the  13th  New  York  and  27th  Indi- 
„nd  the  3d  Maryland,  were  sent  to  his  sup- 
with  a  section  of  Knapp's  battery. 
;  about  9  o'clock  a.m..  Gen.  Sedgwick's  divi- 
of  Gen.  Sumner's  corps  arrived.     Crossing  the 
previously  mentioned,  this  division  marched 
ree  columns  to  the  support  of  the  attack  on 
memy's  left.     On  nearing  the  scene  of  action 
iolurans  were  halted,  faced  to  the  front,  and 
)lished  by  Gen.  Sumner  in  three  parallel  lines 
n-igade,  facing  towards  the  south  and  west ; 
Gorman's  brigade  in  front,  Gen.  Dana's  se- 
.,  and  Gen.  Howard's  third,  with  a  distance 
^r'een  the  lines  of  some  seventy  paces. 
he   division    was    then   put   in   motion,   and 
ed  upon  the  field  of  battle  under  fire  from 
eitemy'e  concealed  batteries   on  the  hill  be- 
V.  the  woods,  passing  di'..gonally  to  the  front 
iss  the  open  space^  and   to  the  front  of  the 
division  of  G'^n.  William's  corps — this  latter 
ision  withdvc^AV. 

entering  the  woods  on   the  west  of  the  turn- 

,  and^'driving  the  enemy  before  them,  the 

b  line  was  met'by  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 

111  from  the  enemy's  breastworks  and  the  bat- 
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teries  on  the  hill  commanding  tne  exit  iiom  the 
woods.  Meantime  a  heavy  columnt>t  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  crowding  back  the  troops  of 
Gen.  Green's  division,  and  appeared  in  rear  of 
the  left  of  Sedgwick's  division.  By  command  of 
Gen.  Sumner,  Gen.  Howard  faced  tlie  third  line 
to  the  rear,  preparatory  to  a  change  of  front,  to 
meet  the  column  advancing  on  the  left,  but  this 
line  now  suffering  from  a  destructive  fire  both  in 
front  and  on  its  left,  which  it  was  unable  to  re- 
turn, gave  way  towards  the  right  and  rear  incon- 
siderable confusion,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
first  and  second  lines.  _ 

Gen.  Gorman's  brigade,  and  one  regiment  ot 
Gen.  Dana's,  soon  rallied  and  chocked  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  on  the  right.  The  second  and  third 
lines  now  formed  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Gorman  s 
brigade,  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 

^^During  Gen,  Sumner's  attack,  he  ordered  Gen. 
Williams  to  support  hun.  Brig.-Gen.  Gordon,  with 
a  portion  of  his  brigade,  moved  forward,  but 
when  he  reached  the  woods  the  lett  of  Gen. 
Sedgwick's  division  had  given  way,  and  finding 
himself,  as  the  smoke  cleared  up,  opposed  to  the 
enemy  in  force,  with  his  small  command,  he  with- 
drew to  the  rear  of  the  batteries  at  the  second 
line  of  woods.  As  Gen.  Gordon's  troops  un- 
masked our  batteries  on  the  left,  they  opened 
with  canister,  the  batteries  of  Capt.  Cotliran.  1st 
New  York,  and  '*!,"  IstU.  S.  Artillery,  commmd- 
ed  by  Lieiit.  Woodruff,  doing  good  service.  Un- 
able to  stand  this  deadly  fire  in  front  and  the 
musketry  fire  from  the  right,  the  enemy  again 
sought  shelter  in  the  woods  and  rocks  beyond  the 
turnpike.  ^    ,       .  ,         ,  _ 

During  this  assault  Gen's.  Sedgwick  and  Daiia 
were  seriously  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field. 
Gen.  Sedgwick,  though  twice  wounded  and  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  retained  command  of  his  di- 
vision for  more  than  an  hour  after  his  first  wound, 
animating  his  command  by  his  presence.  Gen. 
Howard  assumed  command  after  Gen.  Sedgwick 

retired.  .  ,  ,       -,  /-. 

At  the  time  of  Gen.  Sedgwick's  advance,  Gen. 
Hooker,  while  urging  on  his  command  was  se- 
riously wounded  in  the  foot  and  taken  from  the 
field.  The  repulse  of  the  enemy  offered  oppor- 
tunity to  re-arrange  the  lines  and  re-organize  the 
commands  on  the  right,  now  more  or  l^^s  in  con- 
fusion.  The  batteries  of  the  Pennsri><inia  Ke- 
serve,  on  high  ground  near  I.  Poffenburger's  house, 
opened  fire  and  checked  several  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  establish  batteries  in  front  of  our  right, 
to  turn  that  flank  and  enfilade  the  lines. 

While  this  conflict  was  so  obstinately  raging 
on  the  right.  Gen.  French  was  pushing  his  divi- 
sion against  the  enemy  still  further  to  the  left 
This  division  crossed  the  Antietam  at  the  same 
ford  as  Gen.  Sedgwick,  and  immediately  in  his 
rear.  Passing  over  the  stream  m  three  columns, 
the  division  marched  about  a  mile  from  the  ford, 
then  facing  to  the  left,  moved  in  three  lines 
towards  the  enemy.  Gen.  Max  Weber's  brigaae  in 
front  Col.  Dwight  Morris's  brigade  of  raw  troops, 
undriUed  and  moving  for  the  first  time  under  fare, 
in  the  second,  and  Gen.  Kimball's  brigade  m  the 
thu-d.    The  division  was  first  assailed  by  a  fare  ot 
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artillery,  but  steadily  advanced,  driving  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers,  and  encountered  the  infantry  in 
some  force  at  the  group  of  houses  on  Roulette's 
farm.  Gen.  Weber's  brigade  gallantly  advanced 
with  an  unwavering  front,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  position  about  the  houses. 
^  While  Gen.  Weber  was  hotly  engaged  with  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy,  Gen.  French  received  or- 
ders from  Gen.  Sumner,  his  corps  commander,  to 
push  on  with  renewed  vigor  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  the  attack  on  the  right.  Leaving  the 
new  troops  who  had  been  thrown  into  some  con- 
fusion from  their  march  through  corn-fiels,  over 
fences,  &c.,  to  form  as  a  reserve,  he  ordered  the 
brigade  of  Gen.  Khnball  to  the  front,  passing  to 
the  left  of  Gen.  Weber.  The  enemj'-  was  pressed 
back  to  near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  he  was 
encountered  in  greater  strength,  posted  in  a 
sunken  road  running  in  a  north-westerlj  direction 
and  forming  a  natural  rifle-pit.  In  a  corn-field  in 
rear  of  this  road  were  also  strong  bodies  of  the 
enemy.  As  the  line  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
a  gallant  fire  was  opened  on  it  from  the  sunken 
road  and  corn-field.  Here  a  terrific  fire  of 
musketry  burst  from  both  lines,  and  the  battle 
raged  along  the  whole  line  with  great  slaughter. 
The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  left  of  the  hne, 
but  were  met  by  the  7th  Virginia  and  132d  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  and  repulsed. 

Foiled  in  this,  the  enemy  made  a  dermined  as- 
sault on  the  front,  but  was  met  by  a  charge  from 
our  lines,  which  drove  him  back  with  severe  loss, 
leaving  in  our  hands  some  300  prisoners,  and  sev- 
eral stands  of  colors.  The  enemy  having  been 
repulsed  by  the  terrible  execution  of  the  batteries 
and  the  musketry  fire  on  the  extreme  right,  now 
attempted  to  assist  the  attack  on  Gen.  French's 
division,  by  assaulting  him  on  his  right,  and  en- 
deavoring to  turn  his  flank,  but  this  attack  was 
met  and  checked  by  the  14th  Indiana  and  8th 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  by  canister  from  Capt.  Tom- 
kins's  battery,  1st  Rhode  Island  artillery.  Hav- 
ing been  under  an  almost  continuous  fire  for 
nearly  four  hours,  and  their  ammunition  being 
nearly  exhausted,  the  division  now  took  position 
immediately  below  the  crest  of  the  heights  on 
which  they  had  so  gallantly  fought,  the  enmy 
making  no  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  ground. 

On  the  left  of  Gen.  French,  Gen  Richardson's 
division  was  hotly  engaged.  Having  crossed  the 
Antietam  about  9.30  a.m.,  at  the  ford  crossed  by 
the  other  divisions  of  Sumner's  corps,  it  moved 
on  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Antietam,  and 
formed  in  a  ravine  behind  the  high  grounds  over- 
looking Roulette's  house.  The  3d  (Irish)  brigade, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Meagher,  on  the  right,  the 
2d  brigade,  commanded  by  Gen.  Caldwell,  on  his 
left,  and  the  brigade  commanded  by  Col.  Brooks, 
53d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  support.  As  the 
division  moved  forward  to  take  its  position  on 
the  field,  the  enemy  directed  a  fire  of  artillery 
against  it,  but  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground,  did  but  little  damage. 

Meagher's  brigade  advancing  steadily,  soon 
became  engaged  with  the  enemy  posted  to  the 
left  and  in  front  of  Roulette's  house.  It  continu- 
ed to  advance  under  a  heavy  fire  nearly  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  Piper's  house,  the 


enemy  being  posted  in  the  continuation  tlji 
sunken  road  and  corn-field,  before  refen  \ 
Here  the  brave  Irish  brigade  opened  upc  tli 
enemy  a  terrific  musketry  fire.  All  of  Gen  i,,, 
ner's  corps  was  now  engaged,  Gen.  Sedg  i-);. 
on  the  right.  Gen.  French  in  the  centre,  am'^ 
Richardson  on  the  left.  The  Irish  brigad 'm 
tained  its  well  earned  reputation.  After  is^^ 
ing  terribly  in  officers  and  men,  and  strewii  'th 
ground  with  their  enemies  as  they  drove  ^ 
back,  their  ammunition  nearly  expended,  anc  ijj 
commander.  Gen.  Meagher,  disabled  bythjlj 
of  his  horse,  shot  under  him,  this  brigad  i^- 
ordered  to  give  place  to  Gen.  Caldwell's  briljl': 
wliich  advanced  to  a  short  distance  in  its^ 
The  lines  were  passed  by  the  Irish  brigade,!  Ij- 
ing  by  company  to  the  rear,  and  Gen.  Cald^^{-; 
by  company  to  the  front,  as  steadily  as  on  Ij}^ 
Colonel  Brook's  brigadg  now  became  the  Bi\'' 
line.  \' 

The  ground  over  which  Gen's.  RicharcV- 
and  French's  divisions  were  fighting  was  t' 
irregular,  intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  'j'- 
covered  with  growing  corn,  enclosed  by  ;|| 
walls,  behind  which  the  enemy  could  ad^fe* 
unobserved  upon  any  exposed  point  of  our  ]i 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  enemy  atteray^ 
to  gain  the  right  of  Richardson's  positioi^ 
corn-field,  near  Roulette's  house,  where  the  ii- 
sion  had  become  separated  from  that  of  Ge  j||- 
French.  A  change  of  front  by  the  52d  ^ 
York  and  2d  Delaware  Volunteers,  of  Co  w 
Brook's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Frank,  anc't 
attack  made  by  the  52d  Pennsylvania  Volunt  ^ 
sent  further  to  right  by  Col.  Brooks  to  close  I 
gap  in  the  line,  and  the  movement  of  the  '.W 
Pennsylvania  and  7th  Virginia  Volunteers,  of  | 
French's  division,  before  referred  to,  drove  i: 
enemy  from  the  corn-field,  and  restored  the  li<t.- 
Tiie  brigade  of  General  Caldwell,  with  d»)<- 
mined  gallantry,  pushed  the  enemy  back  i^ 
posite  the  left  and  centre  of  this  division,  i'^ 
sheltered  in  the  sunken  road  they  still  held  I 
forces  on  the  right  of  Caldwell  in  check.  I 
Barlow,  commanding  the  61st  and  64th  It 
York  regiments,  of  Caldwell's  brigade,  seeini 
favorable  opportunity,  advanced  these  regimii 
on  the  left,  taking  the  line  on  the  sunken  roa()l 
flank,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender,  cap  I 
ing  over  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  tij 
stands  of  colors. 

The  whole  of  the  brigade,  with  the  57th 
66th  New  York  regiments  of  Col.  Brooks's 
gade,  who  had  moved   these  regiments  into  ' 
first  line,  now  advanced  with  gallantry,  drv) 
the  enemy  before   them   in   confusion  into 
corn-field  beyond  the  sunken  road.      The  lefl^ 
the- division  was  now   well  advanced,  when 
enemy,  concealed  by  an  intervening  ridge, 
deavored  to  turn  its   left  and   rear.     Col.  Cr< 
5th  N.  H.,  by  a  change   of  front  to  the  left  ji 
rear,  brought  his  regiment  facing  the  advanc 
line.     Here  a  spirited  contest  arose  to  gain  a  c( 
manding  height — the  two  opposuig  forces,  m 
ing  parallel  to  each  other,  giving  and  receiv; 
fire.     The  5th,  gaining  the  advantage,  faced 
the  right  and  delivered  its  volley.      The  enei 
staggered,  but  rallied  and  advanced  desperat« 
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Kit  charge.  Being  reinforced  by  the  Slst  Penn- 
BV'ania  regiment,  these  regiments  met  tlie 
Jance  by  "a  counter  charge.  The  enemy  fled, 
le'ing  many  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
tl  coTors  of  the  4tii  North  Carolina  in  our  liands. 
nother  column  of  the  enemy,  advancing  under 
allter  of  a  stone  wall  and  corn-tield,  pressed 
(J.-n  on  the  right  of  the  division  ;  but  Col.  Bar- 
ic again  advanced  the  61st  and  64th  New  York 
ajinst  these  troops,  and,  with  the  attack  of  Kiin- 
bi's  brigade  on  the  right,  drove  them  from  this 
pition.  ■  IT 

lur  troops  on  the  left  of  this  part  of  the  line, 

h:iiig  driven  the  enemy  far  back,  they,  with 

niforced  numbers,  made  a  determined  attack 

/l^ctly  in  front.      To   meet  this,   Col.   Barlow 

ht  his  two  regiments  to  their  position  in  line, 

drove  the  enemy  through  the  cornfield  into 

orchard  beyond,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 

t-y,  and  a  fire  of  canister  from  two  pieces  of 

ery  in  the  orchard  and  a  battery  further  to 

right,  throwing  shell  and  case-sho!.      This 

ance  gave  ns  possession  of  Piper's  house,  the 

)ng  point  contended  for  by  the  enemy  at  this 

t  of  the  line,  it  being  a  defensible  building, 

eral  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  sunken 

'he  musketry  fire  at  this  point  of  the  line  now 
ed.  Holding  Piper's  house.  General  Richard- 
withdrew  the  line  a  little  way  to  the  crest  of 
il,  a  more  advantageous  position.  Up  to  this 
e  this  division  was  without  artillery,  and  in 
new  position  suffered  severely  from  artillery 
which  could  not  be  replied  to.  A  section 
Robertson's  horse  battery,  commanded  by 
ut.  Vincent.  2d  U.  S.  Artillery,  now  arrived 
the  ground,  and  did  excellent  service.  Sub- 
iuently  a  battery  of  brass  guns,  commanded  by 
t.  Graham,  1st  U.  S.  Artillery,  arrived,  and 
posted  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  soon 
need  the  two  guns  in  the  orchard.  A  heavy 
soon  ensued  between  the  battery  further  to 
[it  and  our  own.  Captain  Graham's  battery 
travely  and  skillfully  served,  but,  unable  to 
ch  the  enemy,  who  had  rifled  guns  of  greater 
ge  than  our  smooth  bores,  retired  by  order  of 
Q.  Richardson,  to  save  it  from  useless  sacrifice 
men  and  hor^'^s.  The  brave  general  was  him- 
mortally  wounded  while  personally  directing 
fire. 

Jen.  Hancock  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
ision  after  the  fall  of  General  Richardson. 
n.  Meagher's  brigade,  now  commanded  by  Col. 
rke  of  the  63d  New  York,  having  refilled  their 
tridge  boxes,  was  again  ordered  forward,  and 
)k  position  in  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  di- 
lion  now  occupied  one  line  in  close  proximity 
the  enem^',  who  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the 

of  Pioer's  house. 
Sol.  Dw'ight  Morris,  with  the  14th  Connecticut 
.a  detachment  of  the  108th  New  York,  of  Gen. 
;ch's  division,  was  sent  by  Gen.  French  to 
^support  of  Richardson's  division.  This  com- 
Htd  was  now  placed  in  an  interval  in  the  line 
(iween  Gen.  Caldwell's  and  the  Irish  Brigade. 
>6  requirements  of  the  extended  line  of  battle 
4  so  engaged  the  artillery  that  the  application 
.General  Hancock  for  artillery  for  his  division 


could  not  be  complied  with  immediately  by  thd 
chief  of  artillery,  or  the  corps  cdlnmanders  in  his 
vicinity.  Knowing  the  tried  courage  of  the 
troops.  Gen.  Hancock  felt  confident  that  he  could 
hold  his  position,  although  suffering  from  the 
enemy's  artillery,  but  was  too  weak  to  attack,  as 
the  great  length  of  the  line  he  was  obliged  to 
hold  prevented  him  from  forming  more  than  one 
line  of  battle  ;  and,  from  his  advanced  position, 
this  line  was  already  partly  enfiladed  by  the  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy  on  the  right,  which  were 
protected  from  our  batteries  opposite  them  by 
the  woods  at  the  Dunker  church. 

Seeing  a  body  of -the  enemy  advancing  on  some 
of  our  troops  to  the  left  of  his  position,  General 
Hancock  obtained  Hexamer's  battery  from  Geu. 
Franklin's  corps,  which  assisted  materially  in  frus- 
trating this  attack.  It  also  assisted  the  attack  of 
the  7th  Maine  of  Franklin's  corps,  which,  without 
other  aid,  made  an  attack  against  the  enemy's  line 
and  drove  in  skirmishers  who  were  annoying  our 
artillery  and  troops  on  the  right.  Lieut.  AYood- 
rutf,  with  battery  "  I,"  2d  U.  S.  xirtillery,  relieved 
Capt.  Hexamer,  whose  ammunition  was  expended. 
The  enemy  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  about  mak- 
ing an  attack  in  force  upon  tliis  part  of  the  line, 
and  advancing  a  long  column  of  infantry  towards 
this  division,  but,  on  nearing  the  position,  Gen. 
Pleasonton  opening  on  them  with  sixteen  guns, 
they  halted,  gave  a  desultory  fire,  and  retreated, 
closing  the  operations  on  this  portion  of  the  field. 

To  return  to  the  incidents  occurring  still  fur- 
ther to  the  right. 

Between  12  and  1  p.  m..  Gen.  Franklin's  corps 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  having  left  their 
camp  near  Crampton's  Pass  at  6  A.  m.,  leaving 
Gen.  Couch  with  orders  to  move  with  his  division 
to  occupy  Maryland  heights. 

Gen,  Smith's  division  led  the  column,  followed 
by  General  Slocum's. 

It  was  first  intended  to  keep  this  corps  in  re- 
serve on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietam,  to  operate 
on  either  flank  or  on  the  centre,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  But,  on  nearing  Keadysville,  the 
strong  opposition  on  the  right,  developed  by  the 
attacks  of  Hooker  and  Sumner,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  send  this  corps  at  once  to  the  assistance 
of  the  right  wing.  On  nearing  the  field,  hearing 
that  one  of  our  batteries  ("  A,"  4th  U.  S.  Artillery), 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Thomas,  who  occupied 
the  same  position  as  Lieut.  Woodruft^'s  battery  in 
the  morning,  was  hotly  engaged,  without  sup- 
ports. Gen.  Smith  sent  two  regiments  to  its  relief 
from  Gen.  Hancock's  brigade.  On  inspecting  the 
ground.  General  Smith  ordered  the  other  regi- 
ment of  Hancock's  brigade,  with  Frank's  and 
Cowen's  batteries,  1st  New  York  Artillery,  to  the 
threatened  position ;  Lieut.  Thomas  and  Capt. 
Cothran,  commanding  batteries,  bravely  held  their 
positions  against  the  advancing  enemy,  handling 
their  batteries  wilh  skill. 

Finding  the  enemy  still  advancing,  the  3d  bri- 
gade of  Smith's  division,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Irwin,  49th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  was  ordered 
up,  and,  passing  through  Lieut.  Thomas's  bat- 
tery, charged  upon  the  enemy  and  drove  back 
the  advance  until  abreast  of  the  Dunker  Church. 
As  the  right  of  the  brigade  came  opposite  the 


woods,  it  received  a  destructive  fire  which 
checked  the  advance  and  threw  the  brigade 
somewhat  into  confusion.  It  formed  again  behind 
a  rise  of  ground  in  the  open  space  in  advance  of 
the  batteries.  General  French  having  reported 
to  General  Franklin  that  his  ammunition  was 
nearly  expended,  that  officer  ordered  General 
Brooks,  with  his  brigade,  to  reinforce  him.  Gen. 
Brooks  formed  his  brigade  on  the  riglit  of  General 
French,  where  they  remained  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  and  night,  frequently  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  It  was  soon  after 
the  brigade  of  Col.  Irwin  had  fallen  behind  the 
rise  of  ground  that  the  7th-  Maine,  by  order  of 
Col.  Irwm,  made  the  gallant  attack  already  re- 
ferred to. 

The  advance  of  General  Franklin's  corps  was 
opportune.  The  attack  of  the  enemy  on  the 
position,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  his  corps, 
must  have  been  disastrous,  had  it  succeeded  in 
piercing  the  line  between  Gen.  Sedgwick's  and 
French's  divisions. 

Gen.  Franklin  ordered  two  brigades  of  Gen. 
Slocum's  division,  Gen.  Newton's  and  Col.  Tor- 
bert's,  to  form  in  column  to  assault  the  woods 
that  had  been  so  hotly  contested  before,  by  Gen's. 
Sumner  and  Hooker  ;  Bartlett's  brigade  was  or- 
dered to  form  as  a  reserve  ;  at  this  time  Gen. 
Sumner  having  command  on  the  right,  directed 
further  offensive  operations  to  be  postponed,  as 
the  repulse  of  this,  the  only  remaining  corps 
available  for  attack,  would  peril  the  safety  of  the 
whole  army. 

_  Gen.  Porter's  corps,  consisting  of  Gen.  Sykes's 
division  of  regulars  and  volunteers,  occupied  a 
position  on  the  east  side  of  Antietam  Creek,  up- 
on the  main  turnpike  leading  to  Sharpsburg,  and 
directly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line. 
This  corps  filled  the  interval  between  the  riglit 
wing  and  Gen.  Burnside's  command,  and  guarded 
the  main  approach  from  the  enemy's  position  to 
our  trains  of  supplies. 

It  was  necessary  to  watch  this  part  of  our  line 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  lest  the  enemy  should 
take  advantage  of  the  first  exhibition  of  weak- 
ness here  to  push  upon  us  a  vigorous  assault  for 
the  purpose  of  piercing  our  centre  and  turning 
our  rear,  as  well  as  to  capture  or  destroy  our 
supply  trains.  Once  having  penetrated  this  line, 
the  enemy's  passage  to  our  rear  could  have  met 
with  but  feeble  resistance,  as  there  were  no  re- 
serves to  reinforce  or  close  up  the  gap. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  proceed- 
ing to  the  right,  I  found  that  Sumner's,  Hooker's, 
and  Mansfield's  corps  had  met  with  serious  losses. 
Several  general  officers  had  been  carried  from  tlie 
field  severely  wounded,  and  tl^e  aspect  of  affairs 
was  anything  but  promising.  At  the  risk  of 
greatly  exposing  our  centre,  I  ordered  two  brig- 
ades from  Porter's  corps,  the  only  available 
troops,  to  reinforce  the  right.  Six  battalions  of 
Sykes's  regulars  had  been  thrown  across  toe  An- 
tietam bridge  on  the  main  road,  to  attack  and 
drive  back  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who  were 
annoying  Pleasonton's  horse  batteries  in  advance 
of  the  bridge.  Warren's  brigade  of  Porter's 
corps  was  detached  to  hold  a  position  on  Burn- 
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one  time  with  only  a  portion  of  Sykes's  divit 
and  one  small  brigade  of  Moreli's  division 
little  over  three  thousand  men)  to  hold  his 
portant  position. 

Gen.  Sumner  expressed  the  most  decided  o 
ion  against  another  attempt  during  that  da 
assault  the  enemy's  position  in  front,  as  porti 
of  our  troops  were  so  much  scattered  and  de 
rahzed.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  a 
making  changes  in  the  positions  of  some  of 
troops,  I  directed  the  difierent  commanden 
hold  their  positions,  and,  being  satisfied  that  • 
could  be  done  without  the  assistance  of  the  1 
brigades  from  the  centre,  I  countermanded 
order  which  was  in  course  of  execution. 

Gen.  Slocum's  division  replaced  a  portion 
Gen.  Sumner's  troops,  and  positions  were  eelea 
for  batteries  in  front  of  the  woods.  The  ene 
opened  several  heavy  fires  of  artillerv  on  the  •, 
sition  of  our  troops  after  this,  but  our  batter 
soon  silenced  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Gen.  Pleasont 
with  his  cavalry  division,  and  the  horse  batteri 
under  Captains   Robertson,   Tidball,  and  Lie* 
Haines,  of  the  2d  U.  S.  artillery,  was  ordered  ' 
advance  on  the   turnpike    towards   Sharppbni 
across  bridge  No.  2,  and  support  the  left  of  Su 
ner's  line.     The  bridge  being  covered  by  a  fire 
artillery  and  sharpshooters,  cavalry  skirmish* 
were  thrown  out,  and  Capt.  Tidball's  batterv  j 
vanced  bv  piece,  and  drove  off  the  sharpshoot( 
with  canister  sufficiently  to  establish  the  batt^  ■ 
ies  above  mentioned,  which  opened  on  the  enei 
with  effect.     The  firing  was  kept  up  for  abo 
two  hours,  when,  the  enemy's  fire  slackening,  t  ] 
batteries  were  relieved   by  Randall's   and  V 
Reed's  batteries,  U.  S.  Artillery.     About  3  o'clo/j 
Tidball,  Robertson  and  Haines  returned  to  th(!' 
positions   on  the  west  of  Antietam,  Capt.  Gibsi' 
havirg  been  placed  in  position  on  the  east  side  I' 
guai-d  the  approaches  to  the  bridge.     These  b?i 
teries  did  good  service,  concentrating  their  fi: ' 
on  the  column  about  to   attack  Gen.  Hancock ' 
position,  and  compelling  it  to  find  shelter  beliii 
the  hills  in  rear. 

Gen.  Sykes's  division  had  been  in  position  sine 
the  16th,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery  an' 
sharpshooters.  [ 

Gen.  Morell  had  come  up  on  the  16th,  and  rd 
lieved  Gen.  Richardson  on  the  right  of  Gei? 
Sykes,  and,  continually  under  the  vigilant  watc/^ 
of  the  enemy,  this  corps  guarded  a  vital  poin ! 
The  position  of  the  batteries  under  Gen.Pleaf] 
anton  being  one  of  great  exposure,  the  battalio 
of  the  2d  and  10th  United  States  Infantry,  undel 
Capt.  Dwyer,  4th  U.  S,  Infantry  were  sent  acros  ^ 
to  assist  in  driving  off  the  sharpshooters  of  th 
enemy. 

The  battalion  of  the  2d  and  10th  U.  S.  Infantr 
advancing  far  beyond  the  batteries,  compelled  th 
cannoneers  of  a  battery  of  the  enemy  to  abandoi 
their  guns.  Few  in  number  and  unsupported 
they  were  unable  to  bring  them  off".  The  heav^ 
loss  of  this  small  body  of  men  attests  their  gaJ 
lantry.  | 

The  troops  of  Gen.  Burnside  held  the  left  o] 
the  line  opposite  bridge  No.  3.      The   attack  or 


side's  right  and  rear,  so  that  Porter  was  left  at  I  the  rip'ht  was  to  have  been  supported  bv  an  at 
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ic  on  the  left.  Preparatory  to  this  attack,  on 
lievening  of  the  16th,  Gen.  Burnside's  corps 
^a^BOved  forward  and  to  the  left,  and  took  up 
piition  nearer  the  bridge.        _  .^    -.^.u 

lisited  Gen.cBurnside'8  position  on  the  16th, 
nfifter  pointing  out  to  him  the  proper  dispo- 
itiis  to  be  made  of  his  troops  during  'the  day 
Qcnight,  informed  him  thatue  would  probably 
■9  -quired  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  on  the 
,1  i\iiig  morning,  and  directed  him  to  make  care- 
;il;conuoissancas.  , 

in.  Burnside's  corps,  consisting  of  the   divis- 
,rof  Gens.  Cox,  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and  Sturgis, 
;a posted  as  follows:  Col.   Brooks's  brigade, 
0  >  Uivisiou,  on  the  right,  Gen.  Sturgis's  divis- 
Qimediately  in  rear.    On  the  left  was  Gen. 
nan's  division,  with  Gen.  Scammon's  brigade, 
3  division  in  support, 
jn.  Wilcox's  division  was  held  in  reserve, 
le  corps  bivouacked  in  position  on  the  right 
le  16th.  ^      ^ 

^rly  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  I  ordered 
:  Burnside  to  form  his  troops,  and  hold  them 
adiness  to  assault  the  bridge  in  his  front, 
to  await  further  orders. 
;  eight  o'clock  an  order  was  sent  to  him  by 
tenant  Wilson,  Topographical  Eengineers  to 
J  the  bridge,  then  to  gain  possession  of  the 
hts  beyond,  and  to  advance  along  their  crest 
1  Sharpsburg  and  its  rear, 
fter  some  time  had  elapsed,  not  hearing  from 
I  despatched  an  aid  to  ascertain  what  had 
I  done.  The  aid  returned  with  the  informa- 
that  but  little  progress  had  been  made.  I 
sent  him  back  with  an  order  to  Gen.  Burn- 
,  to  assault  the  bridge  at  once,  and  carry  it  at 
tazards.  The  aide  returned  to  me  a  second 
,  with  the  report  that  the  bridge  w^as  still 
le  possession  of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  I 
cted  Col.  Sackett,  Inspector  General,  to  deliv- 
)  Gen.  Burnside  my  positive  order  to  push 
(rard  his  troops  without  a  moment's  delay, 
,if  necessary,  to  carry  the  bridge  at  the  point 
the  bayonet,  and  I  ordered  Col.  Sackett  to  re- 
in with  Gen.  Burnside  and  see  that  the  order 
I  executed  promptly. 

iter  these  three  hours'  delay,  the  bridge   was 

•led  at  1  o'clock  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the 

t  New  York  and  .^Ist  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

,er  troops  were  then  thrown  over  and  the  op- 

itebank  occupied,  the  enemy  retreating  to  the 

;ht8  beyond. 

«.  halt  w-as  then  made  by  Gen.  Burnside's  ad- 

ice  imtil  3  p.m.,  upon  hearing  which  I  directed 

of  my  aides — Col.  Key — to  inform  Gen.  Burn- 

e  that  I  desired  him  to  push  forward  his  troops 

fch  the  utmost  vigor  and  carry  the  enemy's  po- 

lion  on  the  heights ;   that  the  movement  was 

Ll  to  our  success ;  that  tliis  was  a  time  when 

*  must  not  stop  for  loss  of  life  if  a  great  object 

tald  be  thereby  accomplished.     That  if,  in  his 

•igment,  his  attack  would  fail,  to  inform  me  so 

s,once,  that  his  troops  might  be  withdrawn  and 

ed  elsewhere  on  the  field.    He  replied  that  he 

iuld  soon  advance,  and  would  go  up  the  hill  as 

.:  as  a  battery  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  would 

,Tmit.     Upon  this  report  I  again  immediately 

'nt  Col.  Key  to  Gen.  Burnside,  with  orders  to 


advance  at  once,  if  possible,  to  flank  the  battery  ; 
or  storm  it  and  carry  the  heightaj  repeating  that.- 
if  he  considered  the  movement  impracticable  to . 
inform  me  so,  that  his  troops  might  be  recalled. 
The   advance  was  then  gallantly  resumed,  the 
enemy  driven  from  their  guns,  the  heights  hand- 
somely carried,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  even 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Sharpsburg.     By  this, 
time   it  was  nearly  dark,  and  strong  reinforce- 1 
ments  just  then  reaching  the  enemy  from  Har- 
per's Ferrv,  attacked  Gen.  Burnside's  troops  on 
their  left  flank,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  a  lower 
line  of  hills  nearer  the  bridge. 

If  this  important  movement  had  been  consum- 
mated two  hours  earher,  a  position  would  have 
been  secuied  upon  the  heights  from  which  our 
batteries  might  have  enfiladed  the  greater  part  of 
the  enemy  s  line,  and  turned  their  right  and  rear. 
Our  victory  might  have  been  much  more  decisive. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  Gen.  Burn- 
side's operations,  as  given  in  his  report : 

Col.  Crook's  brigade  was  ordered  to  storm  the 
bridge.  This  bridge,  No.  3,  is  a  stone  structure 
of  three  arches,  with  stone  parapets.  The  banks 
of  the  stream  on  the  opposite  side  are  precipi- 
tous, and  command  the  eastern  approaches  to 
the  bridge.  On  the  hill  side  immediately  by  the 
bridge  was  a  stone  fence  running  parallel  to  the 
stream,  the  turns  of  the  roadway  as  it  woimd  up 
the  hill  were  covered  by  rifle  pits  and  breast- 
works of  rails,  &c.  These  works  and  the  woods 
that  covered  the  slopes  were  filled  with  the  ene- 
my's riflemen,  and  batteries  were  in  position  to 
enfilade  the  bridge  and  its  approaches. 

Gen.  Rodman  was  ordered  to  cross  the  ford  be- 
low the  bridge.  From  Col.  Crook's  position  it 
was  found  impossible  to  carry  the  bridge.  ^ 

Gen.  Sturgis  was  ordered  to  make  a  detail  from 
his  division  for  that  purpose.  He  sent  forward 
the  2d  Maryland  and  6th  New  Hampshire.  These 
regiments  made  several  successive  attacks  in  the 
most  gallant  style,  but  were  driven  back. 

The  artillery  of  the  left  were  ordered  to  con- 
centrate their  fire  on  the  woods  above  the  bridge. 
Col.  Crook  brought  a  section  of  Capt.  Simmon's 
battery  to  a  position  to  command  the  bridge. 
The  51st  New  York,  and  51st  Pennsylvania,  were 
then  ordered  to  assault  the  bridge.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  small  spur  of  the  hills  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  river,  they  moved  towards  the 
bridge.  From  the  crest  of  this  spur  they  rushed, 
with  bayonet  fixed,  and  cleared  the  bridge. 

The  division  followed  the  storming  party,  also 
the  brigade  of  CoL  Crook,  as  support.  The  enemy 
withdrew  to  stili  higher  ground,  some  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  beyond,  and  opened  a  fire  of  ar- 
tillery on  tbe  troops  in  the  new  poeitions  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  above  the  bridge. 

Gen.  Rodman's  division  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  ford,  after  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  joined  on  the  left  of  Sturgis  ;  Scam- 
mon's ^brigade  crossing  as  support.  Gen.  Wil- 
cox's division  was  ordered  across  to  take  position 
on  Gen.  Sturgis's  right. 

These  dispositions  being  completed  about  3 
o'clock,  the  command  moved  forward,  except  Stur- 
gis's division  left  in  reserve.  Clark'sand  DarreU's 
batteries  accompanied  Rodman's  division ;  Cook's 


battery  with  Wilcox's  division,  and  a  section  of 
Simmons's  battery  witli  Crook's  brigade.     A  sec- 
tion of  Simmon's  battery,  and  Mullenburjrh's  and 
McMulIin's  batteries  were  in  position.    The  order 
for  the  advance  was  obeyed  by  the  troops  with 
alacrity.     Gen.  Wilcox's  division,  with  Crook  in 
support,  moved  up  on  both  sides  of  the  turn- 
pUe  leading    from   the  bridge  to    Sharpsburg. 
Gen.   Rodman's   division,   supported    by   Scam- 
mon's  brigade,  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Wilcox.     The 
enemy  retreated  before  the  advance  of  the  troops. 
The  9th  New  York,  of  Gen.  Rodman's  division, 
captured  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  held 
it  for  some  time.     As  the  command  was  driving 
the  enemy  to  the  mnin  heights  on  the  left  of  the 
town,  the  light     \i   on  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  arrived 
upon  the  field  oi  ba  :le.  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
with  a  heavy  arliliery  tire  made  a  strong  attack 
on  the  extreme  left.     To  meet  this  attack,  the  left 
division  diverged  from  tlie  line  of  march  intended, 
and  opened  a  gap  between  it  and  the  right.     To 
fill  up  this,  it  was  necessary  to  order  the  troops 
from  the  second  line.     During  these  movements, 
Gen.  Rodman  was  mortally  wounded.     Col.  Har- 
land's  brigade,  of  Gen.  Rodman's  division,  was 
driven  back.    Col.  Scammon's  brigade,  by  a  change 
of  front  to  rear  on  his  riglit  flank,  saved  the  left 
from  being   driven   completely   in.      The   fresh 
troops  of  the  enemy  pouring  in,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  artillery  against  this  command,  destroyed 
all  hope  of  its  being  able  to  accomplish  any  thing- 
more. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark.  Gen.  Sturgis  was  or- 
dered forward  to  support  the  left.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  hard  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
his  division  moved  forward  with  spirit.  Witli 
its  assistance,  the  enemy  were  checked  and  held 
at  bay. 

The  command  was  ordered  to  fall  back  by  Gen. 
Cox,  who  commanded,  on  the  field,  the  troops 
engaged  in  this  attack  beyond  the  Antietam.  The 
artillery  had  been  well  served  during  the  day. 
Night  closed  the  long  and  desperately  contested 
battle  of  the  17th.  Nearly  209,000  men,  and  500 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  for  fourteen  hours  en- 
gaged in  this  memorable  battle.  We  had  attack- 
ed the  enemy  in  a  position  selected  by  the  ex- 
perienced engineer  then  in  person  directing  their 
operations.  We  had  driven  them  from  their  line 
on  one  flank,  and  secured  a  footing  within  it  on 
the  other.  The  army  of  the  Pott)mac,  notwith- 
standing the  moral  effect  incident  to  previous  re- 
verses, had  achieved  a  victory  over  an  adversary 
invested  with  the  prestige  of  recent  success. 
Our  soldiers  slept  that  night,  conquerors,  on  a 
field  won  by  their  valor,  and  covered  with  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  the  enemy. 
CONDITION  OF  THE  ARMY  AFTER  ANTIE- 
•  TAM. 

The  night,  however,  brought  with  it  grave  re- 
sponsibQities.  Whether  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  I8th,  or  to  defer  it,  even  with  the  risk  of  the 
enemy's  retirement,  was  the  question  befors  me. 
After  a  night  of  anxious  deliberation,  and  a  full 
ind  careful  survey  of  the  situation  and  condition 
Df  our  army,  and  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
3nemy,  1  conclujied  that  the  success  of  an  attack 
)n  the  ]8th  was  not  certain.     I  am  aware  of  the 
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fact,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  ffeilfti 
is  e\poctcd  to  risk  a  battle  if  he  has  a  reasor  Yfl 
prosper-.t  of  success  ;  but  at  this  critical  junc  e 
I  should  have  had  a  narrow  view  of  the  coud  jn 
of  the  country,  had  I  been  willing  toLazart'a. 
other  battle  with  less  than  an  absolute  a.ssnn'o 
of    success.      At    that    moment— Virginia     t 
Washington    menaced,   Maryland    invaded-  ^ 
national   cause  could   aflurd   no  riskcs  of  de;  ' 
One  battle  lost,  and  almost  all  would   Lave   I  :j 
lost.     Lee's  army  might  tlien  have  marched  a  t 
pleased  on  Washington,  Baltimore,  Vhiladelp 
or  New  York.     It  could  have  levied  its  supp  J 
from  a  fertile  and  undevastated  country  ;  extoi  ) 
tribute  from  wealthy  and   populous  cities  ;    | 
nowhere  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  there 
other  organized  force  able  to  arrest  its  march 
The  following  are   among   the   considerati 
which  led  me  to  doubt  the  certainly  of  succ 
m  attacking  before  the  19th. 
^  The  troops  were  greatly  overcome  by  the 
tigue  and  exhaustion   attendant  upon   the  Ic 
continued  and  severely  contested    battle  of 
17th,  together  with  the  long  day  and  night  mar. 
es  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  during  i 
previous  three  days. 

The  supply  trains  were  in  the  rear,  and  ma 
of  the  troops  had  suffered  from  hunger.  They 
quired  rest  and  refreshment. 

One  division  of  Sumner's,  and  all  of  Hooke 
corps,  on  the  right,  had,  after  fighting  most  valiai 
ly  for  several  hours,  been  overpowered  by  no; 
bers,  driven  back  in  great  disorder,  and  mu. 
scattered  ;  so  that  they  were  for  the  time  som 
what  demoralized. 

In  Hooker's  corps,  according  to  the  retui 
made  by  Gen.  Meade,  commanding,  there  wei 
but  6729  men  present  on  the  18th :  whereas,  ( 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  there  were  13,093  mi , 
present  for  duty  in  the  same  corps,  showing  thi 
previous  to,  and  during  the  battle,  6364  men  wei 
separated  from  then-  command. 

Gen.  Meade,  in  an  official  communication  upo 
this  subject,  dated  Sept.  18, 1862,  says  :  "  I  enclos 
a  field  return  of  the  corps  made  this  afternoor 
which  I  desire  you  will  lay  before  the  command, 
ing-general.  I  am  satisfied  the  great  reductioi 
in  the  corps  since  the  recent  engagements,  is  no 
due  solely  to  the  casualties  of  battle,  and  that  i 
considerable  number  of  men  are  still  in  the  rear 
some  having  dropped  out  on  the  march,  and 
many  dispersing  and  leaving  yesterday  during 
the  fight.  I  think  the  efficiency  of  the  corps,  sc 
far  as  it  goes  good.  To  resist  an  attack  in  our 
present  strong  position,  I  think  they  may  be  de- 
pended on ;  and  I  hope  they  will  perform  duty 
in  case  we  make  an  attack,  though  I  do  not  think 
their  morale  is  as  good  for  an  oflTensive  as  a  de- 
fensive movement." 

One  division  of  Sumner's  Corps  had  also  been 
overpowered,  and  was  a  good  deal  scattered  and 
demoralized.  It  was  not  deemed  by  its  corps 
commander,  in  proper  condition  to  attack  the 
enemy  vigorously  the  next  day. 

Some  of  the  new  troops  on  the  left,  although 
many  of  them  fought  well  during  a  part  of  the 
battle,  and  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  were,  at 
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le  D98  of  tlie  action,  driven  back,  and  their 
orf  impaired. 

Othe  morning  of  the  18th,  Gen.  Burnside  re- 
jesd  me  to  send  him  another  division  to  assist 
hc'liiig  his  position  on  the  other  side   of  the 
iitiam,  and  to  enable   him   to    withdraw   his 
-n  f  lie  should  bo  attacked  by  a  superior  force, 
me  the  impression  that  if  he  were  at- 
;..c;un  that  morning,  he  would  not  be  able 
n]:e  a  very  vigorous  resistance.     I  visited  his 
)eii)n  early,  determined  to  send  General  ]\Io- 
HVivision  to  his  aid,  and  directed  that  it  should 
>pl3ed  on  this  side  of  the  Antietam,  in  order 
-t  might  cover  tiie  reti'eat  of  his  own  corps 
other  side  of  the  Antietam,  should  that 
necessary,  at  the  same  time  it  was  inpo- 
reinforce  our  cenire  or  right,  if  that  were 
Late  in   the  afternoon,  I  found  that  al- 
le  had  not  been  attacked,  General  Burn- 
withdrawn  his  own  corps  to  this  side  of 
ci  tietam.and  sent  over  Morell's  division  alone 
h^i  the  opposite  side. 

A  rge  number  of  our  heaviest  and  most  effi- 
■n  )atteries  had  consumed  all  their  ammuni- 
Q  1  the  16th  and  17th,  and  it  was  impossible 
81  pi}'  them  until  late  on  the  following  day. 
3iplies  of  provision  and  forage  had  to  be 
•)vt.n  up  and  issued,  and  infantry  ammunition 
tiSuted. 

Pidly,  reinforcements  to  the  number  of  14,000 
n  o  say  nothing  of  troops  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  ot  arrived,  but  were  expected  during  the 

-th  was  therefore  spent  in  collecting  the 
[is'd,  giving  rest  to  the  fatigued,  removing 
■  Miinded,  burying  the  dead,  and  the  necessary 
j| rations  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle. 
9f:he  reinforcements,  Couch's  division,  march- 
I  ith  commendable  raoidity,  came  up  into  po- 


sition at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  Humphrey's 
division  of  new  troops,  in  iheir*anxiety  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  battle,  which  was  raging  when 
they  received  the  order  to  march  from  Frederick, 
at  about  half  past  3  p.  M-on  the  17th,  pressed  for- 
ward during  the  entire  night,  and  the  mass  of  the 
diviston  reached  the  army  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Having  marched  more  than  twenty-three 
miles  after  4 1-2  o'clock  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon, they  were  of  course  greatly  exhausted,  and 
needed  rest  and  refreshuient.  Large  reinforce- 
ments expected  from  Peinisylv-.a-'^  :.v.ver arrived. 
,  During  the  18th,  orders  were  given  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  attackat  daylight  on  the  ""Qth. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  enemy,  after  pass- 
ing troops  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  from  tlie 
Virginia  shore,  to  their  position  behind  Sharps- 
burg,  as  seen  by  our  officers,  suddenly  formed  the 
design  of  abandoning  their  position  aud  retreat- 
ing across  the  river. 

As  their  line  was  but  a  short  distance  from  tha 
river,  the  evacuation  presented  but  little  difficul- 
ty, and  was  effected  before  daylight. 

About  2,700  of  the  enemy's  dead  were,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Davis,  assistant-inspector- 
general,  counted  and  buried  upon  the  battle-field 
of  Antietam.  A  portion  of  their  dead  had  been 
previously  buried  by  the  enemy.  This  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  enemy  sustained  much 
greater  loss  than  we. 

Thirteen  guns,  thirty-nine  colors,  upwards  of 
fifteen  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  more 
than  six  thousand  prisoners,  were  the  trophies 
which  attest  the  success  of  our  arms  in  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain,  Crampton's  Gap,  and 
Antietam. 

Not  a  single  gun  or  color  W0=^  lost  by  onr  army 
during  these  battles. ' 
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Tabular  Report  of  Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
lUh  and  llih  of  September,  1862. 


f 

1st  Corps. 

MAJ.-GEN.  HOOKEE. 

1st  Division 

General 
Officers 

Other 
Officers 

Enlisted  Men 

Aggregate 

8 
11 

5, 

1 

26' 

a 

1 

1 

o 

3 

33 

1 

'5 

CD 

1 

i5 

1 

bp 
1 

98 

153 

97 

66S 

898 
449 

2016 

95 
137 

23 

255 

2d  Division 

3d  Division, 

Total 

1 

348 

2d  Corps, 
.^AJ.-GEN.  SUMNER. 
1st  Division 

1 

2 
1 

4 

20 
21 
41 

1 
1 

39 
50 

89 

2 
2 

192 
355 
272 

819 

13 

7 

20 

860 
1577 
1271 

3708 

92 
13 

105 

24 
32] 
203 

548 

1 
1 

2 

212 
355 
293 

860 

13 

8 

21 

5 

65 

900 
1579 
1322 

3801 

94 
13 

24 
321 
203 

548 

1 

1 

11; 
22;i 
1811 

52(' 

2d  Division 

3d  Division 

Total 

5th  Corps. 
MAJ.-GEN.  F.  J.  PORTER. 
1st  Division 

2d  Division 

3d  Division 

■1: 

Artillery  Reserve 

Total 

107 

58 
277 

2 

2 
31 

13 

I 

1 

37 1 

5th  Corps. 

-  MAJ,-GEN.  FRANKLIN. 

1st  Division 

2d  Division 

Total 

70 

335 

33 

43,; 

9th  Corps. 

MAJ.-GEN.  BURNSIDE. 

Ist  Division 

2 

7 
8 
5 

22 

9 
6 

15 

20 
29 
40 

7 

35 
26 

61 

1 

44 
121 
212 

33 

410 

264 
493 
743 
145 

1645 

7 
20 
70 
23 

120 

46 
128 
220 

38 

432 

281 
522 

783! 
152 

1741 

7 
20 
70 
23 

120 

33 

67( 

107; 

211 

2d  Division 

3d  Division 

4th  Division 

Total 

229:^ 

12th  Corps.  (Gen.  Banks.) 

BRIG.-GEN.  WILLIAMS,  Com'g. 

1st  Division 

151 

107 

1 

259 

827 
481 

54 
30 

160 
113 

1 
274 

5 

862 

507 

15 

1384 

54 
30 

1 
85 

107(^ 
65{ 

r. 

174c 

2d  Division 

Artillery 

Total 

iO           11 

MAJ.-GEN.  COUCH'S 
Division 

i323     ^' 

8 

»o 

9 
23 

2c 

BRIG.-GEN.  PLEASONTON'S 
Cavalrj*  Division 

Grand  Total 

•201  o| 

94161 

[043 

12469 
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Head-Quarters  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Sept.  29,  Ibbl. 
Ocial  S.  W.,  Assistant  Adj  t  Gen. 

A*3stimate  of  the  forces  under  the  confeder- 
-  -leral  Lee,  made  up  by  dn-ection  ot  Uen. 
Tom  information  obtained  by  the  examuia- 
_^  prisoners,  deserters,  spies,  &c.,  previous 
>  tl  batte  of  Antietara,  is  as  follows  : 

.enT.  J.  Jackson's  Corps, 24  n8  Men 

-» fames  Lougstreeet's  Corps, 23,J42 

«  3.  H.  Hill's  2  Divisions, lo,52o  ^^ 

« r.  E.  B.  Stuart's  Cavalry, 6,400  " 

•Elansom's  and  Jenkins's  Brigades,  3,000  " 
-six  Reg'ts  not  inciud'd  in  above,  18,400  " 
jry,  estimated  at  400  guns,  -  -  -    6,000  " 

Total, 9',445  " 

3se  estimates  give  the   actual  numbers  of 

areset  and  fit  for  duty. 

■  own  forces  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  were 

)W8  r 

[Corps, 

\  Corps, - 

Corps,  (one  division  not  ar  d 
,  Corps, 

Corps, : 

Corps, 


.  14,856  Men 
■  18,813  " 
12,930  " 
.  12.300  " 
.  13,819  " 
.  10,126     " 


Jry  Division, ^hlk) 

Total  inaction, 87,164    " 

OPERATIONS  AFTER  ANTIETAM. 
lien  our  cavalry  advance  reached  the  river  on 
Horning  of  the  19th,  it  was  discovered  that 
ly  all  the  enemy's  forces  had  crossed  into  ^  ir- 
\  durint^  the  night,  their  rear  escaping  under 
^over  oi  eight  batteries,  placed  in  strong  po- 
ns upon  the  elevated  bluffs  on  the  opposite 


sneral  Porter,  commanding  tlie  5th  Corps,  or- 
d  a  detachment  from  Griffin's  and  Barnes's 
ades,  under  General  Griffin,  to  cross  the  river 
ark  and  carry  the  enemy's  batteries.  This 
gallantly  done  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Heral  guns,  caissons,  etc.,  were  taken,  and  their 
t  ports  driven  back  half  a  mile. 

he  information  obtained  during  the  progress 
*his  affair,  indicated  that  the  mass  of  the  ene- 
Ihad  retreated  on  the  Charlestown  and  Mar- 
aiburg  roads  towards  Winchester.  To  verify 
h  and  to  ascertam  how  far  the  enemy  had  re- 
iu'tel.  General  Porter  was  authorized  to  detach 
fill  his  corps,  on  the  morning  ot  the  20th,  a  re- 
^  moitering  party  in  greater  force.  This  detach- 
ant  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  about  a 
D  e,  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
J  enemy  lying  in  ambush  in  the  woods,  and 
yen  back  across  the  river  with  considerable 
8.  This  reconnoisance  showed  that  the  enemy 
\&  still  in  force  on.  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Po- 
nac.  prepared  to  resist  our  further  advance. 
•It  was  reported  to  me  on  the  19th  that  General 
luart  had  made  his  appearance  at  Wilhamsport 
ith  some  four  thousand  cavalry  and  six  pieces 
artillery,  and  that  U)n  thousand  infantry  were 
arching  on  the  same  pemt  from  the  direction  o; 
'mchester.  I  ordered  General  Couch  to  march 
once  with  his  division,  and  a  part  of  Pleasan- 
•n's  cavalry,  with  Franklin's  corps  within  sun- 


porting  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  capture  this  force.  General  Couch  made  a 
prompt  and  rapid  march  to  Willitmsport,  and  at- 
tacked the  enemy  vigorously ,  but  they  made  their 
escape  across  the  river. 

I  dispatched  the  following  telegraphic  report  to 
the  general-in-chief : 

Headq's,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Sharpsburg, 
Sept.  19. 1862.  ,.„.,. 

Maj.-Gen.  E.  W.  Halleck,  Comd'g.  U.  S.  Army,—.  ' 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  Maryland  is  entirely 
freed  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  has 
been  driven  across  the  Potomac.  No  fears  need 
now  be  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Pennsylvania. 
[  shall  at  once  occupy  Harper's  Ferry. 

G.  B.  McClellun,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'gi. 
On  the  foilowiog  day  I  received  this  telegram : 

Washin-ton,  Sept.  20, 1862.  2  p.3i.. 
Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  i\cC—V\Q  are  still  left  entir^ely 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  your  own  movementsand 
those  of  the  enemy.  This  should  not  be  so.  You 
should  keep  me  advised  of  both,  so  fax  as.  you 
know  them.  H.  W.  Halleck.  Gen.4n^hief. 

To  which  I  answered  as  follows : 
Headq's,  Army. of  the  Potomac,  near  Sharps- 
burg, Sept.  20.  1862.     8  1.M. 

Maj.-Gen.  Hallev^k,  Gen.-in-Chief,  Washington. 
Your  telegram  ot  to-day  is  received.  I  telegj-aphed 
you  yesterday  all  I  knew,  and  had  nothing  more 
to  inform  you  of  until  this  evening.  Wilhams  s 
corps  (Banks's)  occupied  Maryland  Heights^^  at.  1 
P.M.  to-day.  The  rest  of  the  army  is  naat  here, 
except  Couch's  division,  which  is  at  thiamoBQent 
engaged  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  Williamsport. 
The  enemy  is  retiring  via  Charlestown  and  Mar- 
tinsburg  on  Winchester.  He  last  night  re-occu- 
pied Wilhamsport  by  a  small  force,  biit  will  be 
out  of  it  by  morning.  I  think  he  has  a  force  of 
infantry  near  Sharp stown. 

I  regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  t&  eonch 
every  dispatch  I  have  the  honor  to  receive  from 
vou,  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  and  that  you  have 
not  yet  found  leisure  to  say  one  word  in  commen- 
dation of  the  recent  achievements  ot  this  army,  or 
even  to  allude  to  them. 

I  have  abstained  from  giving  the  number  of 
guns,  colors,  small  arms,  prisoners,  &c.,  captiured, 
until  I  could  do  so  with  some  accuracy.  I  hope 
by  to-morrow  evening  to  be  able  to  give  at  least 
an  approximate  statement. 

G.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd  g. 
Oq  the  same  day  I  telegraphed  as  follows : 
Headq's,  Array  of  the  Potomac.  Sept.  20, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  Comd'g  U.  S.  Army. 
As  the  rebel  army,  now  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac,  must  in  a  great  measure  be  depen- 
dent for  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions 
upon  Richmond,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
General  Banks  be  directed  to  send  out  a  cavalry 
force  to  cut  their  supply  communications  oppo- 
site Washington.     Tiiis  would  seriously  embarass 
their  operations,  and  will  aid  this  army  materially. 
G.  B.  McClellun,  .Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g.^ 
Maryland  He'ghts  were  occupied  by  Gen.  Wil- 
liams's corps  on  this  day,  and  on  the  22d  Gei. 
Sumner  took  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  I  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  foices  for  the  de- 
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fense  of  the  national  capital,  on  the  2d  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  the  greater  part  of  all  the  available 
troops  were  suffering  under  the  disheartening  in- 
fluences of  the  serious  defeat  they  had  encoun- 
tered during  the  brief  and  unfortunate  campaign 
of  General  Pope.  Their  numbers  were  greatly  re- 
duced by  casualities — their  confidence  was  much 
shaken,  and  they  had  lost  something  of  that  esprit- 
du-corps  which  is  indispensable  to  the  efficiency 
of  an  army.  Moreover  they  had  left  behind,  lost, 
or  worn  out  the  greater  part  of  their  clothing  and 
camp  equipage,  which  required  renewal  before 
they  could  be  in  proper  condition  to  take  the  field 
again. 

The  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  crossing 
the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  was  received  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  again  put  in  motion,  under  my 
direction,  on  the  following  day — so  that  but  a 
very  brief  interval  of  time  was  allowed  to  reor- 
ganize, or  procure  supplies. 

The  sanguinary  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  fougJit  by  this  Army  a  few  days  after- 
wards, with  the  reconnoissances  immediately  fol- 
lowing, resulted  in  a  loss  to  us  of  ten  general  offi- 
cers, many  regimental  and  company  officers,  and  a 
large  number  of  enlisted  men  ;  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  15,220.  Two  army  corps  had  been 
badly  cut  up,  scattered  and  somewhat  demoral- 
ized in  the  action  of  the  17th. 

In  Gen.  Sumner's  corps  alone,  41  commissioned 
officers  and  819  enlisted  men  had  been  killed ;  4 
general  officers,  89  other  commissioned  officers, 
and  3,708  enllGted  men  had  been  wounded ;  be- 
sides 548  missing  ;  making  the  aggregate  loss  of 
this  splendid  veteran  corps,  in  this  one  battle, 
5,209. 

In  Gen.  Hooker's  corps  the  casualities  of  the 
same  engagement  amounted  to  2619. 

The  entire  army  had  been  greatly  exhausted  by 
unavoidable  overwork,  fatiguing  marches,  hunger, 
and  want  of  sleep  and  rest,  previous  to  the  last 
battle. 

When  the  enemy  recrossed  the  Potomac  into 
Virginia,  the  means  of  transportation  at  my  dis- 
posal were  inadequate  to  furnish  a  single  day's 
supply  of  subsistence  in  advance. 

Many  of  the  troops  were  new  levies,  some  of 
whom  had  fought  like  veterans,  but  the  morale  of 
others  had  been  a  good  deal  impaired  in  those 
,  severely  contested  actions,  and  they  required  time 
to  recover,  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  necessary 
drill  and  discipline. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  cross  the  river  with  the  main  army, 
over  a  very  deep  and  difficult  ford  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  enemy,  known  to  be  in  strong  force 
on  the  south  bank,  and  thereby  place  that  stream, 
which  was  liable  at  any  time  to  rise  above  a  ford- 
ing  stage,  between  my  army  and  its  base  of  supply. 

I  teleg  aphed  on  the  22d  to  the  General-in-chief 
.  as  follows : 

"  Ae  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will 
:  admit  of  it,  this  army  should  be  reorganized.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  its  efficiency, 
that  the  old  skeleton  regiments  should  be  filled 
up  at'once,  and  officers  appohited  to  supply  the 
tr.iiiieiou^  existMig  vacancies.    There  are  instances 


where  captains  are  commanding-  regiments,  Ij 
companies  are  without  a  single  commissioned  fj 
cer."  ij 

On  the  23d,  the  following  was  telegraphed! 
the  General-in-chief:  I 

Headq's,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Near  Shephei 
town,  Sept.  23, 1862.     9.30  a.m.  i 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  Gen.-in-Chief,  Was) 

From  several  different  sources,  I  learn  that  G 
R.  E.  Lee  is  still  opposite  to  my  position  at  Le  I 
town,  between  Shepherdstown  and  Martinsbu 
and  that  Gen.  Jackson  is  on  the  Opequan  (>e 
about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  both  with  laj 
force.  There  are  also  indications  of  heavy  rc 
forcements  moving  towards  them  from  Winch 
ter  and  Charlestown.  I  have  therefore  order 
Gen.  Franklin  to  take  position  with  his  corps 
the  cross  roads,  about  one  mile  northwest  of  1 
kersville,  on  the  Bakersville  and  Williamportroi 
and  Gen.  Couch  to  establish  his  division  ne 
Downsville,  leaving  sufficient  force  at  Willian' 
port  to  watch  and  guard  the  ford  at  that  pla< 
The  fact  of  the  enemy  remaining  so  long  in  o 
front,  and  the  indications  of  an  advance  of  re:i 
forcements,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  will  give! 
another  battle  with  all  his  available  force.         ^ 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  our  army  h ' 
been  very  much  reduced  by  casualities  in  ther 
cent  battles,  and  in  my  judgment  all  the  reinfon^* 
ments  of  old  troops  that  can  possibly  be  dispens"  ( 
with  around  Washington  and  other  ])laces,shou* 
be  instantly  pushed  forward  by  rail  to  this  arm ' 
A  defeat  at  this  juncture  would  be  ruinous  to  o  ' 
cause.  I  cannot  think  it  possible  that  the  euen ' 
will  bring  any  forces  to  bear  upon  Washingt( 
till  after  the  question  is  decided  here,  but  if  th(  I 
should,  troops  can  soon  be  sent  back  from  tb] 
army  by  rail  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there.       j 

The  evidence  that  I  have  that  reinforcemeO' 
are  coming  to  the  rebel  army,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  long  columns  of  dust  extending  from  Wi 
Chester  to  Charles^wn,  and  from  Charlestown  i 
this  direction,  and  also  troops  moving  this  wa; 
were  seen  last  evening.  This  is  corroborated  b 
citizens.  Gen.  Sumner,  with  his  corps  and  Wi 
liams's  (Banks's),  occupies  Harper's  Ferry,  and  th 
surrounding  heights.  I  think  he  will  be  able  t 
hold  his  position  until  reinforcements  arrive. 
G.  B.  McClellan,  Maj-.Gen. 

On  the  27th  I  made  Jhe  following  report : 

Headq's,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Sept.  27, 186i 

10  A.M- 

Ma!.-Gen.  Halleck,  Gen.-in-Chief,  Washington- 
All  the  information  in  my  possession,  goes  t 
prove  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  is  concer 
trated  not  far  from  Martinsburg,  with  some  troop 
at  Charlestown,  not  many  in  Winchester.  Thei 
movements  of  late,  have  been  an  extension  toward 
our  right,  and  beyond  it.  They  are  receiving  re 
inforcements  in  Winchester,  mainly,  I  think,  o 
conscripts,  perhaps  entirely  so. 

This  army  is  not  now  in  condition  to  imdertak< 
another  campaign,  nor  to  bring  on  another  battle 
unless  great  advantages  are  oliered  by  some  mis 
take  of  the  enemy,  or  pressing  military  exigencie, 
render  it  necessary.  We  are  greatly  deficient  ;j 
officers.  Many  of  the  old  regiments  are  reduccf 
to  mere  skeletons ;  the  new  regiments  need  u, 
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nefln.    Not  a  day  slioald  be  lost  in  filling  the 
I  reiments — oui-  main  dependence  ;  and  in  sup- 
rin^/acanci&s  among  the  officers  hy  promotion. 
My  resent  purpose  is  to  hold  the  army  about 
it  inow,  rendering  Harper's  Ferry  secure,  and 
itclig  the  river  closely,  intending  to  attack  the 
m;3hould  he  attempt  to  cross  to  this  side. 
.lQi)os8ession  of  Harper's  Ferry  gives  us  the 
;at  Ivantage  of  a  secure    debouche,  but  we 
ino  avail  ourselves  of  it  until   the    railroad 
Vis  finished,  because  we  cannot  otherwise 
u   greater  number  of  troops  than  we  now 
.  the  Virginia  side  at  that  point.     When 
riu-  rises  so  that  the  enemy  «annot  cross  in 
.0  purpose   concentrating  the  army    some- 
ear  Harper's  Ferry  and  there  acting  ac- 
ta circumstances,  viz  ;  moving   on  Win- 
if  from  the  position  and  attitude  of  the 
■we  are  likely  to  gain  a  great  advantage  by 
i),  or  else  devoting  a  roasonable  time  to 
mization  of  the  army  instruction  of  the 
ops,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  what- 
e  may  be  determined.    In  any  event  I  re- 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  send  new  regi- 
t  once  to  the  old  corps,  for  purposes  of  in- 
n,  and  that  the  old  regiments  be  filled  at 
~  have  no  fears  as  to  an  attack  on  Wash- 
)y  the  line  of  Manassas.     Holding  Harp- 
■y  as  I  do,  they  will  not  run  the  risk   of 
;k  on  their  flank  and  rear,  while  they  have 
rison  of  Washington  in  their  front, 
ler  apprehend  a  renewal  of  the   attempt 
yland,  should  the  rfver  remain  low  for  a 
ngth  of  .time,  and  should  they  receive 
frable  addition  to  their  force. 
Id  be  glad  to  have  Peck's  division  as  soon 
ible.      I    am   surprised   that  Sigel's  men 
have  been  sent  to  Western  Virginia,  with- 
knowledge.     The  last  I  oeard  from  you 
Bubjecr,)  was,  that  they  were  at  my  dispo- 
In    the  last  battles,  the  enemy  was  un- 
jdly  greatly  superior  *o  us  in  number,  and 
jonly  by  very  hare  fighting  that  we  gained 
antages  we  did.    As  it  was  the   result  at 
iriod  was  very  doubtful,  and  we  had  all  we 
;p  win  the  day.     If  the  enemy  receives  con- 
ic reinforcements,  and  we  none,  it  is  possi- 
1 1  may  have  too  much  on  my  hands  in  the 
ttle. 

>wn  view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pur- 
I,  to  retain  in  Washington  merely  the  force 
iry  to  garrison  it,  and  to  send   everything 
ailable  to  reinforce  this  army.     The  rail- 
live  us  the  means  of  promptly  reinforcing 
_ton,  shonld  it  become  necessary.    If    I 
nforced  as  I  ask,  and  am  allowed  to  take  my 
e  )urse,  I   will  hold  myself   responsible  for 
( 7  of  Washington.    Several  persons,  recent- 
■f  i  Richmond,  say  that  there  are  no   troops 
ifsxcept  conscripts, and  they  few  in  number. 
)pe  to  be  able  to  give  you  details  as  to  late 
■tj   by  this   evening.     I   am  about  starting 
li  for  Harper's  Ferry, 

G.  B.  McClellan.  Maj-Geu.  Comd'g. 
EORGANIZATION  AND   SUPriJES- 
[]1    work  of  reorganizing,  drilling,  and    sni- 
i :  the  army  I  began  at  the  earliest  moment. 
i  ifferent  corps  wiw-e  Rtationed  aloug  the   riv- 
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er  in  the  best  positions  to  co'C'er  ^d  guard  th« 
fords.  The  great  extent  ot  the  river  front,  from 
near  Washington  to  Cumberland,  (some  one  hun- 
drcil  and  fifty  miles),  together  with  the  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  to  be  care- 
fully watched  and  guarded,  .to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, tho  enemy's  raids.  Reconnoissances  upon 
the  Vu'ginia  side  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  enemy's  positions  and  movements, 
were  made  frequently,  so  that  our  cavalry,  which, 
from  the  time  we  left  Washington,  had  perform- 
ed the  most  laborious  service,  and.  had  from  the 
commencement  been  deficient  in  numbers,  was 
found  totally  fnadequatc  to  tne  requirements  of 
the  army. 

This  overwork  had  broken  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  horses,  disease  had  appeared  among 
them,  and  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our  origir 
nal  cavalry  force  was  fit  for  service. 

To  such  an  extent  had  this  arm  become  reduced 
that  when  Gsn.  Stuart  made  his  raid  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  12th  of  October  with  2,000  men,  I 
could  only  mount  800  men  to  follow  him. 

Harper's  Feriy  was  occupied  on  the  22d,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  similar  to  the 
one  which  had  happened  to  Col.  Miles,  I  immedi- 
ately ordered  Maryland.  Bolivar,  and  London 
Heights  to  be  strongly  lortified.  This  was  dona 
as  far  as  the  time  and  means  at  our  disposal  per- 
mitted. 

The  main  army  of  the  enemy  during  this  time 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  occupied  itself  in  drafting  and 
coercing  every  able-bodied  citizen  into  the  ranks, 
forcibly  tak  ng  their  property  where  it  was  not 
voluntarily  offered,  burning  bridges,  and  destroy- 
ing railroads. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  His  Excellency  the 
President,  honored  the  army  of  the  Potomac  with 
a  visit,  and  remained  several  days,  during  which 
he  went  through  the  different  encampments,  re- 
viewed the  troops,  and  went  over  the  battle-fields 
of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity during  this  visit  to  describe  to  him  the 
operations  of  the  army  since  the  time  it  left 
Washington,  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for  not 
following  the  enemy  after  he  crossed  the  Potomac. 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  division  of  General 
Cox  (about  5,000  menj  was  ordered  from  my 
command  to  Western  Virginia. 

On  the  7th  of  October  I  received  the  following 
telegram : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  6, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen.  McClellan: — I  am  instructed  to  tele- 
graph you  as  follows  :  The  President  directs  that 
you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army  must 
move  now,  while  the  roads  are  good.  If  you 
cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washing- 
ton, and  cover  the  latter  by  your  operations,  yon 
can  be  reinforced  with  30,000  men.  If  you  move 
up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than 
12,000  or  15,000  can  be  sent  to  you.  The  Presi- 
dent advises  the  interior  line  between  Washington 
and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very 
desirous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  will  immediately  report  what  line  you  adopt, 
and  when  vou  intend  to  cross  the  river.    Also,  to 
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what  point  the  reinforcements  are  to  be  sent.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  operations  be 
positively  determined  on  before  orders  are  given 
for  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I 
am  directed  to  add,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  General-in-chief  fully  concur  ivith  tlie  Presi- 
dent in  these  instructions. 

H   W.  H.,  General-in-Chief. 

At  this  time  Gen.  Averell,  with  the  greater  part 
of  our  efficient  cavalry,  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland,  and  Gen.  Kelly,  the  commanding 
officer,  had  that  day  reported  that  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  Col.  Campbell  at 
St.  John's  Run.  This  obhged  me  to  order  Gen. 
Averill  to  proceed  with  his  force  to  the  support 
of  Col.  Campbell,  which  delayed  his  return  to  the 
army  for  several  days. 

On  the  10th  of  October  Stuart  crossed  the  river 
at  McCoy's  Ferry,  with  2,000  cavalry  and  a  bat- 
tery of  horse  artillery,  on  his  raid  into  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  making  it  necessary  to  use  all 
our  cavalry  against  him.  This  exhausting  ser- 
vice completely  broke  down  nearly  all  of  our 
cavalry  horses,  and  rendered  a  remount  absolutely 
indispensable,  before  we  conld  advance  on  the 
enemy. 

The  following  were  the  dispositions  of  troops 
made  by  me  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  raid. 

Gen.  Averell,  then  at  Green  Spring,  on  the 
Upper  Potomac,  was  ordered  to  move  rapidly 
down  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  all 
his  disposable  cavalry,  using  every  exertion  to 
get  upon  the  trail  of  the  enemy  and  follow  it  up 
vigorously. 

Gen.  Pieasonton,  with  the  remaining  cavalry 
force,  was  ordered  to  take  the  road  by  Cavctown, 
Harmon's  Gap,  and  Mechanics ville,  and  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  should  he  make  for  any 
of  the  fords  below  the  position  of  the  main  army. 
His  orders  were  to  pursue  them  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  not  to  spare  his  men  or  horses,  and  to 
destroy  or  capture  them  if  possible. 

Gen.  Crook,  at  that  time  commanding  Cox's 
division  at  Hancock,  en  route  for  Western  Vir- 
ginia, was  ordered  to  halt,  place  his  men  in  cars, 
and  remain  in  readiness  to  move  to  any  point 
above,  should  the  enemy  return  in  that  di- 
rection, keeping  his  scouts  well  out  on  all  the 
roads  leading  from  the  direction  of  Charabers- 
burg  to  the  Upper  Potomac. 

The  other  commanders  between  Hancock  and 
Harper's  Ferry  were  instructed  to  keep  a  vigi- 
lant watch  upon  all  the  roads  and  fords,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  rebels  within  these 
limits. 

Gen.  Burnside  was  ordered  to  send  two  bri- 
gades to  the  Monocacy  crossing,  there  to  remain 
in  cars,  with  steam  up,  ready  to  move  to  any 
point  on  the  railroad  to  which  Stuart  might  be 
aiming.  While  Col.  Rush,  at  Frederick,  was  di- 
rected to  keep  his  lancers  scouting  on  the  ap- 
proaches from  Chambersburg,  so  as  to  give  timely 
notice  to  the  commander  of  the  two  brigades  at 
the  Monocacy  crossing. 

Gen.  Soneman,  whoso  head-quarters  wer>;  then 
'  at  Foolesville,  occupying  with  hi«?  division  the  dif- 
ferent fords  on  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy  was  directed  to  keep  his  cavalry  v/ell 


out  on  the  approaches  from  the  directio;  ,f 
Frederick,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to  mass  jg 
troops  at  any  point  where  the  enemy  migh  ^ 
tempt  to^ cross  the  Potomac  in  his  vicinity,  p 
was  informed  cjf  Gen.  tieasontons  movemen' (j 

xVfter  the  orders  weiL-  given  for  coverin|!)i 
the  fords  upon  the  river,  1  did  not  think  it  ' 
sible  for  Stuart  to  recross,  and  I  believed  thai 
capture  or  destruction  of  his  entire  force 
perfectly  certain,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
orders  were  not  in  all  cases  carried  out  as  ] 
pected,  he  effected  his  escape  into  Virginia  v  I 
out  much  loss. 

The  troops  sent  by  Gen.  Burnside  to  theM 
cacy,  owing  to  some  neglect  in  not  giving  tli€ 
cessary  orders  to  the  commander,  instead  oi 
maining  at  the  railroad  crossing  as  I  direc 
marched  four  miles  into  Frederick,  and  there 
mained.'until  after  Stuart  had  passed  the  raUi 
only  six  miles  below,  near  which  point  it 
said  he  halted  for  breakfast.  I 

Gen.  Pieasonton  ascertained,  after  his  an*!' 
at  Mechanicstown,  that  the   enemy  were  ('♦■ 
about  an  hour  ahead  of  him,  betiting  a  hastj  . 
treat  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy.    i 
pushed  on  vigorously,  and  near  to  its  mouth  o  - 
took  them  with  a  part  of  his  force,  having  ma:  - 
ed  seventy-eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
hiving  left  many  of  his  horses  broken  down  u 
the  road.    He  at  once  attacked  with  his  artill  / 
and  the  firing  continued  for  several  hours,  dai ' 
which  time,  he  states  that  he  received  the  i ' 
port  of  a  small  portion  of  Gen.  Stoneman's  c 
mand,  not  sufficient  to  inflict  any  material  dam 
upon  the  enemy.  ' 

Gen.  Ston4«man  reports,  that  in  accordance  \\ 
his  instructions,  he  gave  all  necessary  orders  ' 
intercepting  the  return  of  the  rebels,  and  'i 
Staples,  commanding  one  of  the  brigades,  sbl 
that  he  sent  two  regiments  of  infantry  to  \ 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  and  one  regimetil! 
White's  Ford.  That  on  the  morning  of  the  V.  f 
about  10  o'clock  he,  by  Gen.  Stoneman's  on  I 
marched  the  remaining  three  regiments  of  * 
command  from  Poolesville  towards  the  moutt  = 
the  Monocacy;  that  before  getting  into  acti* 
he  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Ward,  who  states  i* 
he  reported  to  Gen.  Pieasonton  with  his  commil 
while  the  enemy  was  crossing  the  river,  and  tl 
informed  by  him  (Gen.  Pieasonton)  that  he  "^ 
too  late,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  then.- 

Gen.  Pieasonton,  in  his  report  of  this  afi. 
says  : 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  Col.  Ward  repor 
to  me  from  Gen.  Stoneman's  division,  with  a  1 
gade  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  e 
tion  of  artillery.    I  told  him  that  his  commj' 
could  be  of  no  use,  as  the  enemy  had  then  crosi 
the  river.     These  are  the  only  troops  that  I  kn 
of,  that  were  in  that  vicinity,  and  this  was 
first  intimation  that  I  received  that  any  troc 
were  endeavoring  to  assist  me  in  capturing 
rebels.     I  succeeded  in   preventing  the  ene 
from  crossing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  a 
drove  him  to  Wliite's  Ford,  three  miles  bole 
Had  White's  Ford  been  occupied  by  any  force 
ours  previous  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  by 
enemy,  the  capture  of  Stuart's  whole  force  woi 
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^jjeen  certain  and  inevitable;  but  with  my 

iiaH'orce,  which  did  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 

e  (lemy's  it  was  not  practicable  for  me  to 

Mj  that  ford,  while  the  enemy  was  in  front." 

)uld  seem  from  the  report  of  Gen.  Stone- 

iit  the  disposition  he  made  of  his  troops 

IS  to  the  arrival  of  Stuart,  was  a  good  one. 

loned  two  regiments  at  the  mouth  of  the 

acicy,  and  two  regiments  at  White's  Ford, 

n  iter  in  the  very  place  where  the  crossing 

--   \de,  and  the  former  only  three  miles  off, 

reserve  of  three  regiments  at  Poolesville, 

ex  miles  distant.     Gen.  Pleasonton's  report 

oWithat  from  the  time  the  firing  commened, 

tiijie  enemy  were  across  the  river,  was  about 

4  a-half  hours.     Gen.  Stoneman  s'^ttes,  that 

ted  the  reserve  from  Poolesville  at  about 

pk ;  but  it  appears  from  the  report  of  Gen. 

iton,  that  it  did  not  reach  him  till  half-past 

le  time  I  received  the  order  of  October  6th 
s  the  river  and  attack  the   enemy,  the  ar- 
j  wholly  deficient  in  cavalry,  and  a  large 
our  troops  were  in  want  of  shoes,  blank- 
l  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing, 
istanding  all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made 
le  battle  of  Antietam,  and   even  prior  to 
te,  to  refit  the  army  with  clothing  as  well 
es.    I  at  once  consulted  with  Col.  Ingalls, 
ef  quartermaster,  who   believed  that  the 
,ry  articles    could   be  supplied   in  about 
[ays.     Orders  were  immediatel}'^  issued  to 
ierent  commanders   who  had   not  already 
their  requisitions,  to  do  so  at  once,  and  all 
jessary  steps  were  forthwith  taken  by   me 
re  a  prompt  delivery  of  the  supplies.     The 
tions    were  forwarded  to  the  proper  de- 
nt at  Washington,  and  I  expected  that  the 
I  would  reach  our  depots  during  the  three 
)ecified  ;  but  day  after  day  elapsed,  and  on- 
all  portion  of  the  clothing  arrived.     Corps 
nders,    upon    receiving  notice  from    the 
rmasters  that  they  might  expect  to  receive 
applies  at  certain  dates,  sent  their  trains 
m,  which  after  waiting,  were  compelled  to 
empty.    Several  instances  occurred  where 
rains  went  back  and  forth,  from  the  camp 
depots,  as   often  as  four  or  five  different 
without  receiving  their   supplies;  and  I 
formed  by  one  corps  commander,  that  his 
train  had  travelled  over  150  miles,   to  and 
he  depots,  before  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
tlothing. 

corps  of  Gen.  Franklin  did  not  get  its 
ig  until  after  it  had  crossed  the  Potomac, 
as  moving  into  Virginia. 

Reynold's  corps  was  delayed  a  day  at  Ber- 
Bomplete  its  supplies,  and  Gen.  Porter  only 
ted  his  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Harp- 
etry. 

kde  every  exertion  in  my  power,>and  my 
trmaster  did  the  same,  to;  nave  these  sup- 
urried  forward  rapidly,  aud  I  was  repeat- 
lold  that  they  had  filled  the  requisitions  at 
lington,  and  that  the  supplies  had  been  for- 
>d.  But  they  did  not  come  to  us,  and  of 
were  inaccessible  to  the  army.  I  did  not 
make  frequent  representations  of  this  con- 


dition of  things  to  the  General-in  cj^ief ,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  quarter- 
master-general, who  constantly  replied  that  the 
supplies  had  been  promptly  ordered  :  notwith- 
standing this  they  did  not  reach  our  depots. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  telegrams  up- 
on this  subject. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  October 
11,1862. 
i\[aj-Gen.  Halleck,  General.in-<?hief,  Washington  : 

.  .  .  "  We  have  been  making  every  effort  to 
get  supplies  of  clothing  for  this  army,  and  Col. 
Ingalls  has  received  advices  that  it  has  been  for- 
warded by  railroad,  but  owing  to  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  roads,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it 
comes  in  very  slowly,  and  it  will  take  a  much 
longer  time  than  was  anticipated,  to  get  articles 
that  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  army,  un- 
less the  railroad  managers  forward  supplies  more 
rapidly."  G.  B.  McC.  Maj-Gen. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  October 
11,  1862. 

Maj-Gen.  H.  W.  H. — "I  am  compelled  again  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  great  deficiency  of  shoes 
and  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing  that 
still  exist  in  some  of  the  corps  of  this  army. 
Upon  the  assurances  of  the  chief  quartermaster, 
who  based  his  calculations  upon  information  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  that  clothing  would  be 
forwarded  at  certain  times,  corps  commanders 
sent  then:  wagons  to  Hagerstown  and  Harper's 
Ferry  for  it.  It  did  not  arrive  as  promised,  and 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Unless  some  measures  are 
taken  to  insure  the  prompt  forwarding  of  these 
suppHes,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  correspond- 
ing delay  in  getting  the  army  ready  to  move,  as 
the  men  cannot  march  without  shoes. 

"  Every  thing  has  been  done  that  can  be  done 
at  these  headquarters,  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results."  Geo.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
October  15,  7.30  p.  m.,  1862. 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Gen.-in-Chief :  "  I  am  using 
every  possible  exertion  to  get  this  army  ready  to 
move.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  a  part  of  our 
shoes  and  clothing_^arrived  at  Hagerstown.  It  is' 
being  issued  to  the  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible.' 
Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
October  15, 1862,     7.30  p.  m. 

Col.  R.  Ingalls,  care  Col.  Rucker,  Quarter-Mas- 
ter, Washington :  "  Gen.  Franklin  reports  that 
there  is  bj'  no  means  as  much  clothing  as  was  called 
for,  at  Hagerstown.  I  think,  therefore,  you  had 
better  have  additional  supplies,  especially  of 
shoes,  forwarded  to  Harper's  Ferry  as  soon  as 
possible."  R.  B.  M.,  Chief-of-Staff. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
October  16, 1862. 
Col.  R.  Ingalls,  Care  Col.  Rucker,  Quarter-Mas- 
ter, Washington  :  Gen.  J.  F.  Reynolds  just  tele- 
graphs as  follows ;  "  My  quarter-master  reports 
that  there  are  no  shoes,  tents,  blankets,  or  knap- 
sacks, at  Hagerstown.  He  was  able  to  procure 
only  a  complete  supply  of  overcoats  and  pants, 
with  a  few  socks,  drawers,  and  coats.  This 
leaves  many  of  the  men  3'et  Avithout  a  shoe.  My 
requisitions  call  for  6,265  pairs  of  shoes." 
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Please  push  tlie  shoef-  and  stockinfja  up    to 
Harper's  Feriy  as  fast  as  possible. 

R.  B.  M.,  CSiief-of-Statt'. 
Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Knoxville,  Md.,  Oct  10,  1862 
Col.   C.   G.    Sawtelle,    Depot    Quarter-Master, 
Washington  :     You  did  right  in  sending  clothing 
to  Harper's  Ferry.     You  will  not  be  able  to  send 
too  much  or  too   quickly.      We   want  blankets, 
shoes,  canteens,  &c.,  very  much. 

R.  Ingalls,Lt.-Col.  &  A.  D.  C,  C.  Q.  M. 
Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Knoxville,  Md.,  Oct.  10, 1862. 
Capt.  Augustus  Boyd,  Quarter-Master,  Philadel- 
phia :     Shipments  to  Hagerstown  must  be  made 
direct  through,  to  avoid  the"  contemptible  delays 
at  Harrisburg.     If  Col.  Crossman  was  ordered  to 
send  clothing,  I  hope  he  has  sent  it,  for  the  suffer- 
ing and  impatience  are  excessive. 

R.  I.,  Lt.  Col.  &  A.  D.  C,  Chief  Qr-Master. 
Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Camp  near  Knoxville,  Oct.  13,  1862. 
Capt.  Geo.  H.  Weeks,  Depot  Quarter-Master, 
Hagerstown  :     Has  the  clothing  arrived  yet  ?    if 
not,  do  you  know  where  it  is  ?      What  clothing 
was  taken  by  the  rebels  at  Chambersburg  ?    Did 
they  capture  any  property  that  was  en  route  to 
you  ?     Have  we  not  got  clothing  at  Harrisburg  ? 
Send  an  agent  over  the  road  to  obtain  information, 
and  hurry  ud  the  supplies.     Reply  at  once. 
R.  I.,  Lt.-Col.  &  A.  D.  C.  Chief  Qr.-Master. 
Sharpsburg,  Oct.  10, 1862. 
Gen,  Ingalls, — I  have  just  returned  from  Ha- 
gerstown where  I  have  been  for  the  clothing  for 
this  corps.     There  was  nothing   there   but  over- 
coats,   trowsers,  and  a    few  uniform  coats  and 
socks.     There  were  not  any  shoes,  blankets,  shirts 
or  shelter  tents.     Will  you  please  tell  me  where 
and  when  the  balance  can  be  had  ?     Shall  I   send 
to   Harper's  Ferry  for  them    to-morrow?      The 
corps  surgeon  has  just  made  a  requisition  for  45 
hospital  tents.     There  are  none  at  Hagerstown. 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  if  I  can  get  them 
at  Harper's  Ferry  ? 

Fiia:.DiNG  LowRY,  Capt.  and  Quartermaster. 
Hagerstown,  Oct.  15, 1862. 
Col.   Ingalls,   Quartermaster, — I  want   at  least 
ten    thousand    suits  of  clothing,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  received.    It  should  be  here  now. 
G.  W.  Weeks,  Acting  Quartermaster. 
Harper's  Ferry,  Oct.  22-1862. 
Geu.  Ingalls,  Chief  Quartermaster,  &c. — We 
have  bootees  12.000  :  great  coats,  4,000  ;  drawers 
and  shirts  are  gone  ;  blankets  and  stockings  near- 
ly so.      15,000   each  of  these   four  articles  are 
wanted.  Alex.  Bliss, 

Captain  and  Acting  Quartermaster. 
McClellan's  Headquarters,  Oct.  24, 11  a.  m.  '62. 
Captain  D.  G.  Thomas,  Military  Storekeeper, 
Washington, — Please  send  to  Capt.  Bliss  at  Harp- 
er's Ferry  10,000  blankets;  12,000  caps;  5,000 
overcoats  ;  10,000  pairs  bootees  ;  2,000  pairs  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry  boots  ;  15,000  pairs  stockings; 
15,000  pairs  drawers  ;  15,000  pairs  pants. 

The  clothing  arrives  slowly  ;  can  it  not  be  hur- 
ried along  faster.     May  I  ask  you   to  obtain   au- 
thority for  this  shipment.  Rufus  Ingalls. 
Lt-Col.  and  A.  D.  C,  Chief  Quartermaster. 


Hagerstown,  Oo( 

Col.  Ingalls, — Clothing  has  arrived  this 

ing.      None    taken  by  rebels.     Shall  I 

Franklin,  and  retain  portions  for  Porter  an 

nolds  until  called  for.  G,  W.  '\ 

Capt.  and  Ass't  Quarterma 

The  following  statement  taken  from  a  re] 
the  chief  quartermaster  with  the  army 
show  what  progress  was  made  in  supplyii 
army  with  clothing,  from  the  1st  of  Sept 
to  the  date  of  crossing  the  Potomac  on  th 
of  October,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
ing  did  not  reach  our  depots  until  after  th 
of  October. 

[See  next  page.] 

Col.  Ingalls,  chief  quartermaster,  in  his 
upon  this  subject  says : 

"  There  was  great  delay  in  receiving  our 
iug.  The  orders  were  promptly  given  hj  d 
approved  by  General  Meigs,  but  the  roads 
slow  to  transport,  particularly  the  Cumb 
Valley  Road. 

"  For  instance,  clothing  ordered  to  Hagei 
on  the  7th  October  for  the  corps  of  Fn 
Porter,  and  Reynolds,  did  not  arrive  there 
about  the  18th,  and  by  that  time,  of  course 
were  increased  wants,  and  changes  in  the  p( 
of  troops. 

"The  clothing  of  Sumner  arrived  in 
quantities  near  the  last  ot  October,  almost  tc 
for  issue,  as  the  army  was  crossing  into  Vii 

"  We  finally  left  50,000  suits  at  Harper's, 
partly/  on  the  cars  just  arrived,  and  par 
store." 

The  causes  of  the  reduction  of  our  c£ 
force  have  already  been  recited.  The  difi 
in  getting  new  supplies  from  the  usual  sc 
led  me  to  apply  for  aud  obtain  authority  f< 
cavalry  and  artillery  officers  to  purchase 
own  horses.  The  following  are  the  telej 
and  letters  on  this  subject ; 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Pot 
Oct.  12,  1862, 12.45  i 
Maj.-Gen.  H.,  Gen.-in-Chief : 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  enei 
means  be  taken  to  supply  the  cavalry  of  th 
my  with  remount  horses.  The  present  ra 
supply  is  4050  per  week  for  the  entire  armj 
and  in  front  of  Washington.  From  this  nu 
the  artillery  draw  for  their  batteries. 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Coed 

The  general-in-chief,  in  a  letter  to  me,  ( 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  14th,  1862,  replies  tC 
dispatch  in  the  following  language  : 

"  I  have  caused  the  matters  complained 
your  telegrams  of  the  11th  and  12th  to  be  ii 
tigated."  .... 
.  "  In  regard  to  horses,  you  say  that  the  pr( 
rate  of  supply  is  only  150  per  week  for  the  e 
army  here  and  in  front  of  Washington.  I 
from  the  records  that  the  issues  for  the  las 
weeks  has  been  8,754,  making  an  average 
week  of  1459," 

1050  is  the  number  stated  in  the  original 
patch   now   in   my  possession,  and  as  not 
figures  were  used,  but  the  number  was  wri 
out  in  full,  I  can  hardly  see  how  it  is  possibl 
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<9nieni  of  Clothing  and  Equipage  received  at 
\e  diferent  Depots  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, from  the  Ist  of  September,  1862, 
to  the  ^Ist  of  Ociobei%  1862. 
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6th 
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the  telegraphic  operator  to  hav^made  a  mistake 
in  the  transmission  ot  the  uicrisage. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
October  14, 1862.  7  p.  m. 
Maior.-Gen.  H.  \Y.  H.,  Commander-in-Chief: 
With"  my  small  cavalry  force  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  watoli  the  line  of  the  Potomac  properly, 
or  even  make  the  reconnuissances  that  are  neces- 
sary for  our  movements.  This  makes  it  necessary 
for  me  to  weaken  my  line  very  much,  by  extend- 
ing the  infantry  to  guard  the  innumerable  fords. 
This  will  continue  until  the  river  rises,  and  it  will 
be  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  the  rebel  cavalry 
raids.  My  cavalry  force,  as  I  urged  this  morning, 
sliould  be  largely  and  immediately  increased 
under  any  hypothesis,  whether  to  guard  the 
river  or  advance  on  the  enemy,  or  both. 

Geo.  B.  McC.  Major-General. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  re- 
port of  Col.  Ingalls : 

"Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
efforts  were  made  to  supply  deficiencies  in  cloth- 
ing and  horses. 

"Large  requisitions  were  prepared  and  sent 
in.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  required  large 
numbers  to  cover  losses  sustained  in  battle,  on 
the  march,  and  by  diseases.  Botli  of  these  arms 
were  deficient  when  they  left  Washington. 

"  A  most  violent  and  destuctive  disease  made 
its  appearance  at  this  time,  which  put  nearly 
4,000  animals  out  of  service.  Horses  reported 
perfectly  well  one  day,  would  be  dead  lame  the 
next,  and  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  where  it 
would  end  or  what  number  would  cover  the 
loss.  They  were  attacked  in  the  hoof  and  tongue. 
No  one  seemed  able  to  account  for  the  appearance 
of  this  disease.  Animals  kept  at  rest  would 
recover  in  time,  but  could  not  be  worked.  I  made 
appHcation  to  send  West  and  purchase  horses  at 
once,  but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
outstanding  contracts  provided  for  enough  ;  but 
iliey  were  not  delivered  sufficiently  fast,  nor  in 
sufficient  numbers,  until  late  in  October  and  early 
in  November.  I  was  authorised  to  buy  2,500 
late  in  October  but  the  dehvery  was  not  com- 
pfeted  until  late  in  November,  after  we  had  reach- 
ed Warrenton." 

In  a  letter  from  Gen.  Meigs,  written  on  the 
14th  of  October,  and  addressed  to  the  general-in- 
chief,  it  is  stated,  "There  have  been  issued, 
therefore,  to  tlie  army  of  the  Potomac,  since  the 
battles  in  front  of  Washington,  to  replace  losses, 
9,2.54." 

What  number  of  horses  were  sent  to  General 
Pope  before  his  return  to  Washington,  I  have  no 
means  of  determining,  but  t^-e  following  state- 
ments, made  upon  my  order  b}'  the  chief  quarter- 
master with  the  army,  and  who  had  means  foe- 
gaining  accm-ate  information,  forces  upon  oiy- 
mind  the  conclusion  that  the  quarter-master-gea- 
eral  was  in  error  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
C.  Q.  Af  ,  Office,  October  31, 1862. 

HwacSw 
Horses  purchased  since  6th  Sept.  1862,  by 
Col.  Ingahs,  Chief  Quarter-master,  and 
issued  to  the  forces  under  the  imme- 
ditite  command  of  Major-General  Geo.  B. 
McClellau        •   l.^OO 
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Issued  and  turned  out  to  the  above  force 
by  Capt.  J.  J.  Dana,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master (in  Washington) 2,261 

Issued  to  forces  at  and  near  Washingion, 

which  have  since  joined  this  command       352 
Total  purchased  by  Col.  Ingalls,  and  issued 
and  turned  over  by  Capt.  Dana  to   the 
forces  in  this  immediate  command     -    -    3.813 
Issued  by  Capt.  J.  J.  Dana,  Assistant  Quar- 
ter-master, to  the  forces  in  the  vicinity 

of  Wasliiiigton       -- 3,363 

Grand  total  purchased  by  Col.  R,  Ingalls, 
Chief  Quarter-master,  and  issued  and 
turned  over  by  Capt.  J.  J.  Dana,  Assis- 
tant Quarter-master,  to  tlie  entire  army 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  forces  around 

"Washington        7,176 

About  3,000  horses  have  been  turned   over  to 
the  quarter-master  department  by  officers,  as  un- 
fit  for  service.      Nearly    1,500  should  now   be 
turned  over  also,  being  worn  out  and  diseased. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  M.,  Lt.-Col.  &  Quarter-master. 
This  official  statement  made  up  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  quarter-masters  who  received  and 
distributed  the  horses,  exhibits  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  gives  the  total  number  of  horses 
received  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
troops  around  Washington,  during  a  period  of 
eight  weeks,  as  7,176,  or  2,078  less  than  the  num- 
ber stated  by  the  quarter-master-general. 

Supposing  that  (1,500)  fifteen  hundred  were 
issued  to  the  army  under  Gen.  Pope  previous  to 
its  return  to  Washington,  as  Gen.  Meigs  states, 
there  would  still  remain  (578)  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  horses  which  he  does  not  account 
for. 

The  letter  of  the  general-in-chief  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  the  28th  of  October,  and  the  let 
ter  of  Gen.  Meigs  to  the  general-in-chief,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  convey  the  impression  that,  upon 
my  urgent  and  repeated  applications  for  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
I  had  received  a  much  greater  number  than  was 
really  the  case. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  Col.  Mye«(j'  report,  that  all 
of  the  horses  alluded  to  by  Gen.  Meigs,  only 
(3,813)  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
came  to  the  army,  with  which  I  was  ordered  to 
follow  and  attack  the  enemy.  Of  course  the  re- 
mainder did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  contribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  or  artillery  of  this 
army,  with  which  I  was  to  cross  the  river,  neither 
did  they  in  the  least  facilitate  any  preparations 
for  carrjdng  out  the  order  to  advance  upon  the 
enemy,  as  the  ge^Aial-in-chief's  letter  might  seem 
to  impl3\ 

During  the  same  period  that  we  were  receiving 
the  horses  alluded  to,  about  (3,000)  three  thou- 
sand of  our  old  stock  were  turned  into  the  quar- 
ter-master's department,  and  1,500  more  reported 
as  in  such  condition  that  they  ought  to  be  turned 
in  as  unfit  for  service,  thus  leaving  the  active  army 
some  700  short  of  the  number  required  to  make 
^ood  existing  deficiencies,  to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
viding remoimts  for  men  whose  horses  had  died 
or  been  killed  daring  the  campaign,  and  those 
.  previously  dismounted. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  ot 
a  remount,  there  were,  after  deducting  the  f< 
engaged  in  picketing  the  river,  but  about  a  t] 
sand  serviceable  cavalry  horses  on  the  2l8t 
of  October. 

In  a  letter,  dated  October  14th,  1862,  the  g 
ral-in-chief  says  :  "  It  is  also  reported  to  me 
the  number  of  animals  with  your  army  in  the: 
is  about  31,000.  It  is  believed  that  your  pre 
proportion  of  cavalry  and  of  animals  is  m 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  armies." 

What  number  of  animals  our  other  armies 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  military  raei 
European  armies  have  been  of  the  opinion 
an  army  to  be  efficient,  while  carrying  on  ac 
operations  in  the  field,  should  have  a  ca-v 
force  equal  in  numbers  to  from  one-sixth  to 
fourth  of  the  infantry  force.  My  cavalry  did 
amount  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the  army, 
lience  the  necessity  of  giving  every  one  of 
cavalry  soldiers  a  serviceable  horse. 

Cavalry  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  ante 
of  an  army.  It  scouts  all  the  roads  in  fron 
the  flanks,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  advan 
columns,  and  constantly  feels  the  enemy, 
amount  of  labor  falling  upon  this  arm  during 
Maryland  campaign  was  excessive.  To  per 
not  familiar  with  the  movements  of  troops, 
the  amount  of  transportation  required  for  a  1 
army  marching  away  from  water  or  railroad  i 
munications,  the  number  of  animals  mentii 
by  the  general-in-chief  may  have  appeared  u 
cessarily  large,  but  to  a  military  man  who  t 
the  trouble  to  enter  into  an  accurate  and  det£ 
computation  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  sub 
ance  and  forage  required  for  such  an  arm 
that  of  the  Potomac,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  31 
animals  were  considerably  less  than  was  a 
lutely  necessary  to  an  advance.  As  we  weri 
quired  to  move  through  a  country  which  c 
not  be  depended  upon  for  any  of  our  supplif 
became  necessary  to  transport  every  thinj 
wagons,  and  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergen 
I  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  leave  the  river  \ 
out  subsistence  and  forage  for  ten  days. 

The  official  returns  of  that  date  show  the  ag: 
gate  strength  of  the  army  for  diity  to  have 
about  110,000  men  of  all  arms.  This  did  no 
elude  teamsters,  citizen  employees,  officers'! 
vants,  &c.,  amounting  to  some  12,000  men,  wi 
gives  a  total  of  122,000  men.  The  subsist, 
alone  of  this  army,  for  ten  days,  required  foi 
transportation  1,830  wagons  at  2,000  pound; 
the  wagon,  and  10,980  animals. 

Our  cavalry  horses,  at  that  time,  amounte'i 
5,046,  and  our  artillery  horses  to  6,836. 

To  transport  full  forage  for  these  22  862 
inals  for  ten  days  required  17,832  additional 
mals,  and  tills  forage  would  only  supply  thei 
tire  number,  (40,694)  of  animals  with  a  s 
fraction  over  half  allowance  for  the  time  sj 
fied. 

1 1  will  be  observed  that  this  estimate  does 
embrace  the  animals  necessary  to  transport  q 
termaster's  supplies,  baggage,  camp-equip 
ambulances,  reserve  ammunition,  forage  tur 
cer's  horses,  etc.  etc.,  which  would  grearly 
ment  the  necessary  transportation. 
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dmay  very  truly  be  said  that  we  did  make  the 
h  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  but  it  wdl 
jmembered  tliat  wc  met  with  no  serious  op- 
;ion  from  the  enemy,  neither  did  we  encoiin- 
elays  from  any  other  cause.  The  roads  were 
celleut  condition,  and  the  troops  marched 
the  most  commendable  order  and  celerity, 
we  had  met  with  a  determined  resistance 
the  enemy,  and  our  progress  had  been  very 
1  retarded  thereby,  we  wouUl  have  consvmied 

-supplies  before  they  could  have  been  renewed, 
roper  estimate  of  my  responsibiUties  as  the 
nander  of  that  army  did  not  justify  me  m 
ig  my  prepa!-ations  for  tbe  exhibition  upon 
upposition  that  I  was  to  have  anunmterrupt- 
larch.  On  the  contrary  it  was  my  duty  to 
repared  for  all  emergencies,  and  not  tlie  least 
•rtant  of  my  responsibilities  was  tbe  duty  of 
ng  ample  provision  for  supplying  men  and 
als  with  rations  and  forage, 
lowing  the  solicitude  of  the  President  for  an 
movement,  and  sharing  with  him  fully  his 
^ty  for  prompt  action,  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
i  telegraphed  to   the  General-in-chief  as  fol- 

eadquarteis,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  October 

aj-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief, 
jhiogton.— Since  the  receipt  of  the  President's 
r  to  move  on  the  enemy,  I  have  been  making 
y  exertion  to  get  this  army  supplied  with 
hing  absolutely  necessary  for  marching.  This 
1  happy  to  say,  is  now  nearly  accomplished  ; 
e  also,  during  the  same  time  repeatedly  urged 
p.  you  the  importance  of  supplying  cavalry 
artillery  horses,  to  replace  those  broken  down 
iiard  service,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  iii- 
3  a  prompt  delivery.  Our  cavalry,  even  when 
I  supplied  with  horses,  is  much  inferior  in 
ibers  to  that  of  the  enemy  ;  but  in  efficieucy 
,  proved  itself  superior.  So  forcibly  has  this 
uhnpressed  upon  our  old  regiments  by  repeat- 
successes,  that  the  men  are  fully  persuaded 
;  they  are  equal  to  twice  theii-  number  oi  i  eb- 
avalry.  . 

Sxclusivo  of  the  cavalry  force  now  engaged  in 
feting  the  river,  I  have  not  at  present  over 
>ut  oire  thousand  horses  for  service.  Officers 
re  been  sent  in  various  directions  to  purchase 
rses.  and  I  expeol  them  soon.  Without  more 
iralry  horses  our  communications,  from  the  nio- 
mt  we  march,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ge  cavalry  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  it  would 
It  be  possible  for  us  to  cover  our  flanks  proper- 
or  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  of  the 
«ition  and  movements  of  the  enemy  in  sueh  a 
ly  as  to  insure  success.  My  experience  has 
own  tbe  necessity  of  a  large  and  efficient  cav- 
w  force.  Under  the  foregoing  circumstances  I 
ig  leave  to  ask  whether  the  President  desu-es 
3  to  march  on  the  enemy  at  once,  or  to  a\yait 
e  reception  of  the  new  horses,  every  possible 
ep  having  been  taken  to  insure  their  prompt 
•rival.  G.  B.  McClellan,  Maj-Gen.  Comd'g. 
On  the  same  day  Gen.  Halleck  replied  as  fol- 
iws  : 

Washington,  Oct.  21, 1862.     3  p.  m. 
Your  telegraph  of  12  m.  has  been  submitted  to 


the  President.  He  directs  me  to  say,  thst  he  naa 
no  change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  inst. 
If  you  have  not  been,  and  are  notf!o\v  in  condi- 
tion to  obey  it,  you  will  be  able  to  show  such 
want  of  ability.  The  President  does  not  «  spect 
impossibilities ;  but  he  is  very  anxious  that  all 
this  good  weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inac- 
tivitv. 

Telegraph  when  you  will  move,  and  on  what 
lines  you  propose  to  march. 

H.  W.  H.,  Gen.-in-Ghief. 
Maj--Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan. 

From  the  tenor  of  tliLs  dispatch  I  conceived 
that  it  was  left  for  my  judinnent  to  decide 
wheMier  or  not  it  was  possible  to  move  with. 
safety  to  the  army  at  that  time,  and  this  respon- 
sibility I  exercised  with  the  more  confidence  in 
view  of  the  strong  assurances  of  his  trust  in  me 
as  commander  of  that  army,  with  which  tlie 
President  had  seen  fit  to  honor  me  during  his.  last 
visit. 

The  cavalry  requirements  without  whichi  an 
advance  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
injudicious  and  unsafe,  were  still  wanting. 

The  country  before  us  was  an  enemy's  country,, 
where  the  inhabitants  furnished  to  the  eitemy 
every  possible  assistance,  providing  food  for  men- 
and  forage  for  animals,  giving  all  information  con- 
cerning our  movements,  and  rendering  every  aid 
in  their  power  to  the  enemy's  cause. 

It  was  manifest  that  we  should  find  it,.  a»  we 
subsequently  did,  a  hostile  district,  where  we 
could  derive  no  aid  from  the  inhabitants^  that  ^ 
would  justify  dispensing  with  the  active  co-operiv  ' 
tion  of  an  efficient  cavalry  force.  Accordingly,  I 
fixed  upon  the  1st  of  November  as  the  eai'lies-t 
date  at  which  the  forward  movement  ceuld.  weli 
be  commenced. 

The  general-in-chief,  in  a  letter  to  theS«cre<ary: 
of  War  on  the  28th  of  October,  says:  "  I«i»  my 
opinion  there  has  been  no  such  want  of  s^tpplies- 
in  the  array  under  Geu.  McClellan,  as  to-  prevent; 
his  compliance  with  the  orders  to  advance  against, 
the  enemy." 

Notwithstandinp-  this  opinion  expressed:  by- 
such  high  authority,  I  am  compelled  to  say  again 
that  the  delay  in  the  reception  of  necessary  s-up- 
plies  up  to  that  date,  had  left  the  army  m  a  con- 
dition totally  unfit  to  advance  against  the- eneaiy  ;: 
that  an  advance  under  the  existing  circuwstances- 
would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  attendijd  with 
the  highest  degree  of  peril,  with  great  suSering 
and  sickness  among  the  men,  and  with  irfiniiuent 
danger  of  being  cut  off  from  our  supplies  by  the 
superior  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy,  and  with  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  gaining  any  advantage 
over  him. 

I  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  remark,  tbat  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  force  of 
mv  own  convictions,  that  the  conmiander  of  an 
army,  who,  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  has 
for  eighteen  months  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  its  officers  and  men,  the  greater  part  ot 
the  time  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field, 
and  who  has'  exercised  this  conunand  in  many 
battles,  must  certainly  be  considered  competent 
to  determine  whether  his  army  is  in  proper  con- 
dition to  advance  on  the  enemy  or  not ;  and  he 
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must  necessarily  possess  greater  facilities  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the  wants 
of  his  men,  and  the  condition  of  his  supplies, 
than  the  general-in-chief  in  his  oflSce  at  Washmg- 
ton  City. 

ADVANCE  INTO  VIRGINIA. 
The  movement  from  Washington  into  Maryland, 
■which  culminated  in  the  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam,  was  not  a  part  of  an  offensive 
campaign,  with  the  object  of  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  an  attack  upon  his  capital, 
but  was  defensive  in  its  purposes,  although  ofi'en- 
sive  in  its  character,  and  would  be  technically 
called  a  "  defensive-offensive  campaign.^' 

It  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  our  army 
had  experienced  severe  defeats,  and  its  object  was 
to  preserve  the  national  capital  and  Baltimore, 
to  protect  Pennsylvania  from  invasion,  and  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  Maryland.  These  pur- 
poses were  fully  and  finally  accomplished  by  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  which  brought  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  into  what  might  be  termed  an  acci- 
dental position  on  the  upper  Potomac. 

Having  gained  the  immediate  object  of  the 
campaign,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  insure 
Maryland  from  a  return  of  the  enemy  ;  the  second, 
to  prepare  our  own  army,  exhausted  by  a  series 
of  severe  battles,  destitute  to  a  great  extent  oT 
supplies,  and  very  deficient  in  artillery  and  cav- 
alry horses,  for  a  definite  offensive  movement, 
and  to  determine  upon  the  line  of  operations  for 
a  further  advance. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  Poto- 
ma.c  was  very  low,  and  presented  a  comparatively 
vveak  line  of  defense,  unless  watched  by  large 
masses  of  troops.  Ths  re-occupation  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  the  disposition  of  troops  above  that 
point,  rendered  the  line  of  the  Potomac  secure 
against  everything  except  cavalry  raids.  No  time 
was  lost  in  placing  the  army  in  proper  condition 
for  an  advance,  and  the  circumstances  which 
caused  the  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  have 
been  fully  enumerated  elsewhere. 

I  never  regarded  Harper's  Ferry  or  its  vicinity 
as  a  proper  base  of  operations  for  a  movement 
upon  Richmond.  I  still  considered  the  line  of  the 
Peninsula  as  the  true  approach,  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  did  not  make  any  proposal  to  return  to  it. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  as  stated  above,  I  was 
ordered  by  the  President,  through  the  general-in- 
chief,  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Two  lines  were  pre- 
sented for  my  choice :  1st.  Up  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  in  which  case  I  was  to  have  12,000 
to  15,000  addiiional  troops  :  2d.  To  cross  between 
the  enemy  and  Washington,  that  is,  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  which  event  I  was  to  be  reinforced 
with  30,000  men. 

At  first  I  determined  to  adopt  the  line  of  the 
Shenandoah,  for  these  reasons  :  The  Harper's  Fer- 
ry and  Winchester  Railroad, and  the  various  turn- 
pikes converging  upon  Winchester,  afforded  su- 
perior facilities  for  supplies. 

Our  cavalry  being  weak,  this  hne  of  communi- 
cation could  be  more  easily  protected.  There 
was  no  advantage  in  interposing,  at  that  time,  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Shenandoah  between  the  ene- 
my and  myself. 


At  the  period  in  question  the  Potomac  w 
very  low,  and  I  apprehended  that  if  T  cros; , 
river  below  Harper's  Ferry,  the  enemy  ^ 
promptly  check  the  movement  by  recrossin^ 
Maryland,  at  the  same  time  covering  his  rear  1 
cupying  in  strong  force  the  passes  le-ading  thi 
the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  southest  into  the 
nan  do  ah  Valley. 

I  anticipated,  as  the  result  of  the  first  C( 
that  Lee  would  fight  me  near  Wincli^ster, 
could  do  so  under  favorable  circumstance: 
else  that  he  would  abandon  the  lower  Sh 
doah  and  leave  the  army  of  the  Potomac  fi 
act  upon  some  other  line  of  operations, 
abandoned  the  Shenandoah,  he  would  nati 
fall  back  upon  his  railway  communicatioi 
have  since  been  confirmed  in  the  belief,  tha 
had  crossed  the  Potomac  below  Harper's  Fei 
the  early  part  of  October,  General  Lee  would 
recrossed  into  JHaryland. 

As  above  explained,  the  army  was  not  in  c 
tion  to  move  until  late  in  October,  and  in  the  i 
time  circumstances  had  changed. 

The  period  had  arrived  when  a  suddet 
great  rise  of  the  Potomac  might  be  looked  i 
any  time;  the  season  of  bad  roads  and  dil 
movements  was  approaching,  which  would 
rally  deter  the  enemy  from  exposing  himself 
far  from  his  base,  and  his  movements  all  app< 
to  indicate  a  falling  back  from  the  river  tov 
his  supplies.  Under  these  circumstances  I  f 
liberty  to  disregard  the  posibility  of  the  ei 
recrossing  the  Potomac,  and  determined  to  g 
the  line  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  feeling  oonvi 
that  it  would  secure  me  the  largest  accessic 
force,  and  the  most  cordial  support  of  the  I 
dent,  whose  views  from  the  beginning  we) 
favor  of  that  line. 

The  subject  of  the  defense  of  the  line  ol 
upper  Potomac,  after  the  advance  of  the 
army,  had  long  occupied  my  attention  ;  I  de 
to  place  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  dependenciee 
strong  state  of  defense,  and  frequently  addre 
the  general-in-chief  upon  the  subject  of  the 
tion  of  field-works  and  permanent  bridges  tl 
asking  for  the  funds  necessary  to  accomplisl 
purpose.  Although  I  did  my  best  to  explai 
clearly  as  I  was  able  that  I  did  not  wish  to  ( 
permanent  works  of  masonry, and  that  neithe] 
works  nor  the  permanent  bridges  had  any  r 
ence  to  the  advance  of  the  army,  but  solely  tc 
permanent  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  I  c 
never  make  the  General-in-chief  understand 
wishes,  but  was  refused  the  funds  necessar 
erect  the  field-works,  on  the  ground  that  tl 
was  no  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  pei 
nent  fortifications  ;  and  was  not  allowed  to  b 
the  permanent  bridge  on  the  ground  that  the  r 
army  could  not  be  delayed  in  its  movements  i 
its  completion.  Of  course  I  never  thought  of 
laying  the  advance  of  the  army  for  that  purp 
■end  so  stated  repeatedly. 

On  the  25th  of  October  I  sent  the  Genera 
chief  the  following  telegram; 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Octo 
25,  1862.     10.45  p.  m. 

Maj-Gen.  Halleek,  General  in  chief,  Wash 
ton, — As  the  moment  is  at  hand  for  the  adva 
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3  army,  a  question  arises  for  the  decision  of 
:n(?ral  in  chief;  which  although  perhaps  ini- 
y  decided  by  the  Presfdentin  his  letter  ol 
!tli,  should  be  clearly  presented  by  me,  as  I 
t  regard  it  as  in  my  province  to  determine 
his  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the  line 
:  Potomae  should  be  guarded,  after  the  ar- 
kves.  in  order  to  cover  Maryland  and  Penn- 
lia,  from  invasion  by  large  or  small  parties 
enemy.  It  will  always  be  somewhat  difhcult 
rd  the  immediate  line  of  the  river,  owing 
great  extent  and  tlie  numerous    passages 

exist.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  the 
.'ay  of  covering  this  line  Avould  be  b}' occu- 
Fiont  Royal,  Strasburg.  Wardensville  and 
elds,  at  the  debouches   of  the  several  val- 

which  they  are  situated.  These  points, 
;al)le  places  in  their  vicinity,  should  be 
ly  intrenched  and  permanently  held;  and 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  be 
Dvering  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
I  essential  part  of  the  system  w^ould  be  the 
uction  of  the  link  of  railway  from  Win- 
r  to  Strasburg,  aud  the  rebuilding  of  the 
sas  Gap  Railway  bridge  over   the  Shenan- 

intrenchment  of  Manassas  Junction  would 
2te  the  system  for  the  defense  of  the  ap- 
les-  to  Washington  and  the  Upper  Potomac, 
months  ago  I  recommended  this  arrange- 
n  fact  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  carried  into 
I  still  regard  it  as  essential  under  all  cir- 
inces. 

views  of  the  chief  engineer  of  this  army 
ard  to  the  defenses  and  garrison  of  Harp- 
jrry  and  its  dependencies  are  in  your  pos- 

3. 

only  troops  under  my  command  outside  of 
^anization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  are 
Maryland  Brigade,  under  Gen.  Kenly,  the 
'ennsylvania,  Col.  Voss  ;  12th  Illinois  Cav- 
nd  Col.  Davis's  8th  New  York  cavalry  ;  to- 
94  infantry,  one  batterj',  and  about  900 
y  men.  There  are  also  two  of  my  regi- 
of  cavalry,  (about  650  men)  guarding  the 
ore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between  Hancock 
imberland. 

have  no  department,  and  command  simply 
'ye  army  in  the  field,  my  responsibility  for 
Fety  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
north  of  it,  must  terminate  the  moment  I 
ze  so  far  beyond  that  line  as  to  adopt  anoth- 
my  base  of  operations.  The  question  for 
neral  in  chief  to  decide,  and  which  I  re- 
.8  beyond  my  province,  is  this  : 

Shall  the  p^fety  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the 
'  the  Povoni.ic,  be  regarded  as  assured  by 
vance  of  thearmy  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
e  line  left  to  take  care  of   itself  ? 

If  it  is  deemeed  necessary  to  hold  the  line 
t  hereinbefore  indicated  in  advance  of  it, 
lany  troops  shall  be  p  aced  there,  at  what 
,  and  in  wha»  numbers,  and  of  what  compo- 
at  each,  aud  whence  shall  they  be  supplie  1, 
cm  this  aamy  or  from  other  sources? 
itting  the  detached  troops  mentioned  above, 
le  small  garrisons  of  Boonsboro  and  Fred- 
the  last  returns  show  the  strength  of  this 


army  for  duty,  to  bo  about  one  hun|^'cd  and  six- 
Di-en  thousand  oflfioers  and  men.  This  ii.cludcs 
the  divisions  of  Stoneman  and  Whipple,  but  does 
not  include  Heintzelman,  Sigel  and  Bayard. 

If  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  river  above  are  ren- 
dered fully  secure,  it  is  possible  that  the  active 
army,  if  it  sppplies  the  garrisons,  may  be  reduced 
so  much  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purposes  con- 
templated ;  if  is  is  preserved  intact,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail* 
road  may  be  unduly  exposed. 

I  leave  the  decision  of  these  grave  questions  to 
the  general  in  chief.  I  know  notning  of  the  num- 
ber of  troops  in  Baltimore,  &c. 

An  important  element  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  is  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  Bragg'g 
army  is  probably  now  at  liberty  to  unite  itself 
with  Lee's  command. 

I  commence  crossing  the  river  at  Berlin  in  the 
morning,  and  must  ask  a  prompt  decision  of  th« 
questions  proposed  herein. 

G.  B.  McC,  Maj.-Gen.  Com. 

To  which  I  received  the  following  reply  : 

Washington,  Oct.  26,  '62,  1 .35  p.m. 
Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McC. : 

In  addition  to  the  command  which  you  had 
when  I  came  here,  you  also  have  the  greater  part 
of  that  of  Maj.-Gen.  Pope.  Moreover,  you  have 
been  authorized  to  use  any  troops  within  your 
reach  in  Gen.  Wool's  department,  and  in  Western 
Virginia.  Gen.  Banks's  command  is  also  under 
your  direction,  with  the  single  restuiction,  that 
he  is  not  to  remove  troops  from  Washington,  un- 
til he  has  notified  me  of  his  orders.  Since  you 
left  Washington,  I  have  advised  and  suggested 
in  relation  to  your  movements,  but  I  have  given 
you  no  orders.  I  do  not  give  you  any  now.  The 
government  has  intrusted  you  with  defeating  and 
driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  your  front.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  control  you  in  the  measures 
you  may  adopt  for  that  purpose  ;  you  are  infoim- 
ed  of  my  views,  but  the  President  has  left  you  at 
liberty  to  adopt  them  or  not,  as  you  may  deem 
best.  You  will  also  exercise  your  own  discretion 
in  regard  to  what  points  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  * 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  are  to  be  occupied 
or  fortified.  I  will  only  add  that  there  is  no  ap 
propriation  for  permanent  intrenchments  on  that 
line.  Moreover,  I  think  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  decide  upon  fortifying  Front  Royal,  Strasburg, 
Wardenville  and  Morefield,  when  the  enemy  is 
driven  south  of  them,  and  they  come  into  our 
possession.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  have 
any  immediate  fear  of  Bragg's  army.  You  are 
within  20  miles  of  Lee's,  while  Bragg  is  distant 
about  400  miles. 

H.  W.  p.,  Gen.-in-Chief. 

And  on  the  29th  I  sent  the  following': 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Oct.  29,  '62,  1.15  P.M. 

ilaj.-Gen.  H.  W.  H.,  Washington : 

On  the  25th  instant,  I  sent  you  a  dispatch,  re- 
questing you  to  decide  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  when 
the  army  leaves  here.  To  this  I  received  your 
reply,  that  I  had  been  intrusted  by  tho  President, 
with  defeating  and  driving  away  tho  rcbrj  army, 
tiiat  you  had  given  me  no  orders  hereto/ortj,  did 
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not  give  me  any  then,  etc.  Under  these  circum- 
etances,  I  have  only  to  make  such  arrangements 
for  guarding  this  extended  line  as  the  means  at 
my  disposal  will  permit,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing in  view  the  extreme  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  moving  army  in  adequate  force  to  meet  the 
rebel  army  before  us. 

The  dispositions  I  have  ordered  are  as  follows, 
viz. :  10,000  men  to  be  left  at  Harper's  Ferry,  one 
brigade  of  infantry  in  front  of  Sharpsburg  ;  Ken- 
ly's  brigade  of  infantry  at.Williamsport;  Kelly's 
brigade,  including  Col.  Cambell's  54th  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry,  at  Cumberland  ;  and  between  that 
point  and  Hancock  I  have  also  left  four  small 
cavalry  regiments,  to  patrol  and  watch  the  river 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Cum- 
berland down  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

I  do  not  regard  this  force  as  sufficient  to  cover 
securely  this  great  extent  of  line,  but  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  detaching  any  more  troops  from 
my  moving  columns.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  some  new  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  be  sent  to  strengthen  the  forces  left  by 
me. 

There  should  be  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  sec- 
tion of  artillery  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Cherry  Run  ; 
another  brigade  at  Hancock,  an  additional  brig- 
ade at  Williamsport,  one  regiment  at  Hagerstown, 
and  one  at  Chambersburg,  with  a  section  of  artil- 
lery at  each  place  if  possible.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  enemy  retain  a  considerable 
cavalry  force  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  If  tliey  go 
east  of  it,  the  occupation  of  the  points  named  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  25th  inst.,  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  of  keeping  many  of  these  troops  on 
the  river. 

There  are  now  several  hundred  of  our  wound- 
ed,,including  Gen.  Richardson,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sharpsburg,  that  cannot  possibly  be  moved  at 
present. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  look  upon  the  forces  I 
have  been  able  to  leave  from  this  army,  as  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  cavalry  raids  into  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  cavalry  is  the  only  description 
of  troops  adequate  to  this  service,  and  I  am,  as 
you  are  aware,  deficient  in  this  arm. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Comd'g. 

To  "which  I  received,  on  the  30th,  this  reply  : 
Washington,  Oct.  30, 1862.     11.30  a.m. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan, — Your  telegram  of 
yesterday  was  received  late  last  evening.  The 
troops  proposed  for  Thoroughfare  Gap  will  be 
sent  to  that  place  whenever  you  are  in  position 
for  their  coperation,  as  previously  stated  ;  but  no 
new  regiments  can  be  sent  from  here  to  the  Up- 
per Potomac.  The  guarding  of  that  line  is  left 
to  your  own  discretion,  with  the  tjoops  now  un- 
der your  command. 

H.  W.  H.  Gen.-in-Cliief 

I  accordingly  left  the  12th  Corps  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  detatching  one  brigade  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sharpsburg.  Gen.  Morell  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam 
to  Cumberland,  Gen.  Slocura  in  command  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  the  line  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Antietam. 

The  orders  given  to  these  oflficers  were  as  fol- 
lows * 


Head-Q-.iartere,  Army  of  the  Potoms 
Oct.  29, 1862.  1  P.M. 
Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum,  Comd'g  Army  Corp 
per's  Ferry, — The  general  commanding 
that  you  send  one  brigade  of  your  corps,  to 
at  once  to  the  position  now  occupied  by  ( 
J.  Porter's  corps  in  front  of  Sharpsburg,  to 
and  guard  the  line  of  the  river  from  the  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Antietam  Creek  to  the  mi 
the  Opequan  Creek.  The  officer  in  comma 
also  take  steps  to  afford  proper  protection 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  in  the  \ 
of  Sharpsbui-g  and  Boonsboru  The  re 
now  at  Boonsboro'  will  be  placed  under 
ders.  Gen.  Kenly,  at  Williamsport,  will  gui 
river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Opequan  ab( 
eluding  the  ford  at  the  mouth  of  the  Opeq 
The  commandirg  general  also  directs  tlii 
take  immediate  steps  to  establish  the  reu' 
of  your  corps  as  follows,  viz.,  one  brigade  or 
land  Heights,  one  brigade  on  Loudon  lieighl 
the  remainder  on  Bolivar  Heights  .nd  at  H 
Ferry.  These  dispositions  should  be  ra 
once,  so  that  Gen.  Couch  can  move  with  his 
Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this. 

R.  B.  Marcy,  Chief-of-{ 
Head-Quarters,  Army  of  the  Potoms 
October  31,  1862. 
Gen.  G.  W.  Morell,  Comd'g  Upper  Pc 
General, — I  am  instructed  by  the  comm 
general  to  say  to  you,  that  he  has  selected 
perform  the  highly  important  and  resp< 
duty  of  taking  charge  of,  and  commandi 
troops  left  for  the  defence  of  tlie  line  of  1 
toraac  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Antie 
Cumberland,  as  well  as  any  other  troops  th 
hereafter  be  sent  for  the  protection  of  the 
land  and  Pennsylvania  frontier,  within  the 
of  the  line  herein  specified.  The  force  whi 
been  left  to  guard  the  line,  is  not  deemt 
quate  to  prevent  cavalry  raids,  but  it  is  8 
tlie  commanding  general  feels  authorized 
tach  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  t 
time,  and  it  devolves  upon  you  to  make  tl 
use  of  tliis  force  in  your  power.  You  wil 
four  cavalry  regiments  under  your  con 
which  should  be  distributed  along  the  ri 
to  watch  all  the  available  fords,  and  give 
notice  to  the  infantry  of  the  approach  of  an 
of  rebels. 

You  will  afford  all  the  protection  in  your; 
10  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

You  will  endeavor  to  prevent  any  cavalr 
into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  take  steps  to  have  all  the  si( 
wounded  of  our  army,  as  well  as  of  tht 
army,  within  your  lines,  properly  taken  Ci 
until  they  can  be  sent  to  general  hospit: 
discharged  or  paroled.  ' 

You  will  make  your  headquarters  at  B 
town,  and  occasionally  visit  the  different  p 
your  line. 

You  will  please  report  promptly  to 
headquarters,  everything  of  importance  th 
curs  within  the  limits  of  your  command, 
three  brigades  now  at  Cumberland,  Willian 
and  Sbarpsburgh,  including  the  54th  Pennsj| 
Volunteers  near  Cumberland,  will  be  undei' 
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ad.    They  are  commanded  by  Gens.  Kelly. 

and  Gordon. 

rcBpectfuIIy,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.,  Aps't-Adj't-General. 
le  25tli  of  October  the  pontoon  bridge  at 
was  constructed,  there  beirg  already  one 

the    Potomac,    and    another   across   the 
doah  at  Harper's  Fcrryc 
he  26th  two  divisions  of  the  0th  Corps  and 
atoii's  brij^ado  of  cavahy,  crcssed  ^it  Ber- 

occupied  Lo^cllsvllIo. 

St,  6th,  and    9t)j  Corps,  the  cavalry  and 

artillery,  cxossed  at  LL-rlin,  botween  the 

October  anl  the  *Jd  (jf  November. 
5d  and  5th  Corps  crossed  at  Harper's  Ferry 
the  29 tl;  ot  October  and  1st  of  Novem- 

y  rains  delayed  the  movement  consider- 
the  be.i^inning,  and  the  1st,  5th,  and  6th 
vere  obliged  to  halt  at  least  one  day  at  the 
s,  to  complete,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
y  supplies  that  could  not  be  procured  at 
er  period. 

plan  of  campaign  I  adopted  during  the 
s,  was  to  move  the  army  well  in  hand 
to  the  Blue  Ridge,  taking  "Warrenton  as 
pt  of  direction  for  the  main  body  seizing 
iss  in  the  Blue  Ridge  by  detachments,  as 
reached  it,  and  guarding  them  after  we 
ssed,  as  long  as  they  would  enable  the 
to  trouble  our  communications  with  the 
,c.  It  was  expected  that  we  would  unite 
ie  lltli  Corps  and  Sickles's  division  near 
ghfare  Gap.  We  depended  upon  Harper's 
^nd  Berlin  for  supplies,  until  the  Manassas 
tilway  was  reached ;  when  that  occurred 
ses  in  our  rear  were  to  be  abandoned,  and 
»y  massed  ready  for  actfon  or  movement 
direction. 

fis  my  intention,  if  upon  reaching  Ashby's, 
other  pass,  I  found  that  the  enemy  were 
5  between  it  and  the  Potomac,  in  the  valley 
Shenandoah,  to  move  into  the  valley  and 
or  to  gain  their  rear.  I  hardly  hoped  to 
plish  this,  but  did  not  expect  that  by  strik- 
loetween  Culpepper  Court  House  and  Little 
Qgton,  I  could  either  separate  their  army 
at  them  in  detail,  or  else  force  them  to  con- 
ie  as  far  back  as  Gordons ville,  and  tlius 
be  army  of  the  Potomac  in  position  either 
pt  the  Fredericksburgh  line  of  advance 
lichmond,  or  to  be  removed  to  the  Penin- 
,  as  I  apprehended,  it  were  found  impossi- 
supply  it  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
id  beyond  Culpepper, 
he  27th  of  October,  the  remaining  divisions 
9th  Corps  crossed  at  Berlin,  and  Pleason- 
avalry  advanced  to  Purcellville.  The  con- 
;ion  of  the  6th  Corps,  delayed  somewhat  by 
:ence  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
edgesville,  &c.,  was  commenced  on  this 
md  the  1st  Corps  was  already  in  motion 
rlin. 

the  28th  the  1st  Corps  and  the   general 
larters  reached  Berlin. 
;he  29  th  the  reserve  artillery  crossed  and 
3ed  near  Lovettsville  ;  the  2d  Corps  com- 
tlie  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  the  5Ui 


Corps  commenced  its  march  from  Sliarpsburg  to 
Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  31st  the  2d  Corps  moved  to  the  vicinity 
of  Hillsborough ;  the  6th  Corps  reached  Boons 
ooro' ;  the  5th  Corps  reached  Harper's  Ferry,  one 
division  crossing  the  Shenandoah. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  1st  Corps  moved 
to  Purcellville  and  Hamilton ;  the  2d  Corps  to 
Woodgrovc  ;  the  5th  Corps  to  Hillsborough  ;  the 
Cth  Corps  reached  Berlin,  one  division  crossing, 
PJoa.son ton's  cavalry  occupied  Philemont,  having 
a  sharp  skirmish  there,  and  at  Bloomfield. 

On  November  2d  the  2d  Corps  occupied  Snick- 
er's Gap  ;  the  5th  Corps  Snickersville  ;  the  6th 
Corps  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  encamped  near 
Wheatland  ;  the  9th  Corps  advanced  to  Bloom- 
field,  Union,  and  Philemont.  Pleasonton  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  Union  ;  Averell  was  ordered  to 
join  Pleasonton.  The  enemy  offered  no  serious 
resistance  to  the  occupation  of  Snicker's  Gap, 
but  advanced  to  gaiti  possession  of  it  with  a 
column  of  some  5,000  to  6,000  infantry,  who 
were  driven  back  by  a  few  rounds  from  our  rifled 
guns. 

On  the  3d  the  1st  Corps  moved  to  Philemont- 
Union,  Blomfield,  &c. ;  the  2d  Corps  to  tlie  vicin- 
ity of  Upperville  ;  the  5tli  Corps  remained  at 
Snicker's  Gap  ;  the  6th  Corps  moved  to  Purcell. 
ville  ;  the  9th  Corps  moved  towards  Upperville, 
Pleasonton  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Upperville 
after  a  severe  fight. 

On  the  4th  the  2d  Corps  took  possession  of 
Ashley's  Gap  ;  the  6th  Corps  reached  Union  ;  the 
9th  Corps  Upperville  ;  the  cavalry  occupied  Pied- 
mont. 

On  the  5th  the  1st  Corps  moved  to  R^ctortown 
and  White  Plains  ;  one  division  of  the  2d  Corps 
to  the  intersection  of  the  Paris  and  Piedmont  with 
the  Upperville  and  Barber's  road  ;  the  6th  Corps 
to  the  Aldie  turnpike,  east  of  Upperville  ;  the 
9th  Corps  beyond  the  Manassas  Road,  between 
Piedmont  and  Salem,  with  a  bridge  at  Manassas 
Gap  ;  the  cavalry  under  Averell  had  a  skirmish  at 
Manassas  Gap,  and  the  brigade  of  Pleasonton 
gained  a  handsome  victory  over  superior  num- 
bers at  Barber's  cross-roads ;  Bayard's  cavalry 
had  some  sharp  skirmishing  in  front  of  Salem. 

On  the  6th  the  1st  Corps  advanced  to  Warren- 
ton ;  the  2d  to  Rectortown  ;  the  5th  Corps  com- 
menced its  movement  from  Snicker's  Gap  to 
Wiiite  Plains  ;  the  9th  Corps  to  Waterloo  and 
vicinity,  on  the  Rappahannock  ;  the  11th  Corps 
was  at  New  Baltimore,  Thoroughfare,  and  Hope- 
well's Gaps  ;  Sickles'  division  guarding  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  from  Manassas 
Junction,  towards  Warrenton  Junction  ;  the  ca- 
valry near  Flint  Hill  ;  Bayard  to  cut  off  what 
there  might  be  in  Warrenton,  and  to  proceed  to 
tlie  Rappahannock  Station. 

November  7,  Gen.  Pleasonton  was  ordered  to 
move  towards  Little  Washington  and  Sperryville, 
and  thence  towards  Culpepper  Court  House. 

November  8th,  the  2d  Corps  moved  half  way 
to  Warrenton  ;  the  5th  Corps  to  New  Baltimore. 
November  9th,  the  2d  and  5th  Corps  reached 
Warrenton  ;  the  6th  Corps  New  Baltimore. 

Late  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  1  received  an  or- 
der relieving  me  from  my  command  of  the  armv 
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of  Liic  r..roiiu.c,  and  directing  me  to  turn  it  ovc: 
to  (toii.  Jiiirutjidc.  which  1  at  once  did. 

]  li-ad  idready  given  tlie  orders  for  the  move- 
meiitrt  ol'  the  8th  and  9ih  ;  these  orders  were  car- 
ried into  eifnct  witliout  change. 

Thi'  position  in  wl-.ich  1  left  the  army,  as  tlir 
result  of  the  orders  I  iiad  givwn,  was  as  lollowtj : 
The  1st,  2d  and  .oth  Corps,  reserve  arfcilier/ 
and  general  head-quarters  ai  Warrcnton ;  the  1^'tli 
Coi|iR  on  the  hue  of  tho  Rappahannock,  iu  the 
vicinity  of  ^Vatcrloo ;  tlie  6th  Co:j>s  at  New  Bal- 
timore'; the  1  Ith  Corps  at  New  Baltimore.  Gaines- 
ville  and  Thoroughfare  Gap  ;  Sickles 'a  division  ot 
the  3d  Corps  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  r.al- 
road,  from  Manassas  Junction  to  Warrentoii  Junc- 
tion ;  I'leasonton  across  the  Rap p'aliai mock,  ai 
Amissviile,  Jefferson,  &c.,  witli  liis  pickets  or. 
Hazel  River,  facing  Longstreet's,  six  miles  from 
Culpepper  Court  ilouse ;  Bayard  near  Rappahan- 
nock Station. 

The  army  was  thus  massed  near  Warrenton, 
ready  to  act  in  any  required  direction,  perfectly 
ill  iiand,  and  in  admirable  condition  and  spirits. 
I  doubt  whether  during  the  whole  period  that  I 
had  the  honor  to  command  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, it  was  in  such  excellent  condition  to  tight  a 
great  battle. 

When  I  gave  up  the  command  to  Gen.  Burn- 
side,  the  best  information  in  oui  possession  indi- 
cated that  Longstreet  was  immediately  in  our 
front  near  Culpepper  ;  Jackson  with  one,  perhaps 
both,  of  the  Hills  near  Chester  and  Thornton's 
Gaps,  with  the  mass  of  their  forces  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  reports  from  General  Pleason- 
ton  in  the  advance,  indicated  the  possibility  of 
separating  the  two  wings  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
and  either  beating  Longstreet  separately,  or  forc- 
ing him  to  fall  back,  at  least,  upon  Gordonsville, 
to  effect  his  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  General 
Pleasonton  : 

"  At  this  time,  and  from  the  Ytli  inst,,  my  ad- 
vance pickets  were  on  Hazel  river,  within  six 
miles  of  Culpepper,  besides  havhig  my  flank  pick- 
ets towards  Chester  and  Thornton's  Gaps,  extend- 
ed to  Gaines's  Cross  Roads,  and  Newby's  Cross 
Roads,  with  numerous  patrols  in  the  directions 
of  Woodville,  Little  Washington,  and  Sperry- 
ville.  The  uiformation  gained  by  these  parties, 
and  also  from  deserters,  prisoners,  contrabgnds, 
as  well  as  citizens,  established  the  fact  of  Long- 
street  with  his  command  being  at  Culpeoper, 
while  Jackson  with  D.  H.  Hill,  with  their  respect- 
ive commands,  were  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  covering 
Chester  and  Thornton's  Gaps,  and  expecting  us 
to  attempt  to  pass  through  and  attack  them.  As 
late  as  the  17th  of  November,  a  contraband  just 
from  Strasburg  came  into  my  camp  and  reported 
that  D.  H.  Hill's  corps  was  two  miles  beyond 
that  place,  on  the  railroad  to  Mount  Jaokson. 
Hill  was  tearing  up  the  road  and  destroying  the 
bridges,  under  the  impression  that  we  intended 
to  follow  into  that  valley,  and  was  en  route  for 
Staunton.  Jackson's  corps  was  between  Stras- 
burg and  Winchester.  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill  were 
witli  Jackson. 
Had   1  remained  in   command,  I  should  have 


made  the  attempt  to  divide  the  euemy,  as 

suggested,  and  could  he  have  been  brougl 

battle  within  reach  -'f  lay  supplies,  T  '.-annot 

Lhat  the  rr-suit  would  have  been  a  brilliant 

ry  tot  our  army 
On  the  lOthof  November  G-cn.  Pleasontc 

atcaidced  by  fiOnf/st-'Piir,,  with  one  <livisioji 

f  a)  itry,  and  Stuarts  cavalrv,  but  repulsed  ( 

tack. 
This  iuflicates  the  relative  positioii  of  c 

my  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  thb  time  I  w 

liovfid  from  the  coromand. 

ORGANiZ.vTiON  AND  GKNER.YL    CON 
Oi;*  MILITARY  OPERATIONS. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  participate  in 

itions  s\ich  as  tlio.so  cicscribed  in  the  fore 
pages,  without  formhig  fixed  opinions  upor 
jects  connected  with  the  organization  of  oi 

niics  and  the  general  conduct  of  mihtary  '. 

tions. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  with 
brief  allusion  to  some  general  considerations 
have  been  tirmly  impressed  upon  me  bv  the  ( 

which  have  occurred. 

To  my  mind  the  most  glaring  defect  in  ox 
mies  is  theab.sence  of  system  in  the  ap 
ment  and  promotion  of  general  and  other  o 
and  the  want  of  means  for  the  theoretical  in 
tion  of  the  mass  of  officers. 

The  expansion  of  the  army  was  so  great  a 
rapid  at  the  commencement  of  the  existing 
that  it  was  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  great 
city  of  instructed  officers,  to  have  adopte 
other  com  se  than  that  which  was  pursued 
the  time  has  arrived  when  measures  may  I 
itiated  to  remedy  ex'sting  defects  and  pr 
against  their  recurience. 

1  think  that  the  army  should  be  regarded 
permanent  one,  that  is  to  say,  its  affairs  shou 
adininisterofl  precisely  :is  if  all   wlio  belong 
it  had  made  it  their  profession  for  life:  and 
rules  for  promotion  Sec,  which  have  been  i 
necessary  in  the  best  foreign  arm  es  to  c 
honorable  emulation,  produce  an  esprit  du  < 
and  secure  efficiency,  should  be  followed  by 
All  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  made  t 
tliat  merit,  that  is  to  say,  courage,  good    con 
the  knowledge  and  performance  of  the  duti 
their  grade,  and  fitness  to  exercise  those  of  £ 
perior  grade,  will  ensure  to  them  advanceme 
tlieir  profession,  and  can  alone  secure  it  fort 
Measures  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
oretical  instruction  of  staff  officers  at  le»vst, 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  selected  from  ofiF 
having  a  military  education,   or  who  have  j 
actual  service  in  the  field.  j, 

The  number  of  cadets  at  the  military  acac 
should  he  at  once  increased  to  the  greatest 
tent  permitted  by  the  capacity  of  the  institi 
The  regular  army  should  be  increased 
maintained  complete  in  numbers  and  efficiemj 
A  well  organized  system  of  recruiting^  ai 
depots  for  instruction  should  be  adopted, in  ( 
tc  keep  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  full,  and 
ply  promptly  losses  arising  from  battie  or  dis 
This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  artiller 
cavalry  arms  of  the  service,  which,  from  th 
ginning  of  the  war,  have  rendered  great   ser 

i: 
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Lioh  have  never  been  fully  appreciated  by 
at  their  comrades.  We  need  also  large  bod- 
well  instrncted  engineer  troops.  ir 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns, 
irections  should  be  left  to  professional  sol- 
:  a  statesman  may,  perhaps,  be  more  coni- 
t  than  a  soldier  to  determine  political  ob- 
and  direction  of  a  campaign,  but  those  once 
cd  upon,  everything  should  be  left  to  the 
nsible  military  head,  without  interference 
civilians.  In  no  other  manner  is  success 
ble.  The  meddling  of  individual  members 
nmittees  of  Congress  with  subjects  which, 
lack  of  experience,  they  are  of  course  inca- 
of  comprehending,  and  which  they  are  too 
1  view  through  the  distorted  medium  of 
an  or  personal  prejudice,  can  do  _  no  good, 
I  certain  to  produce  incalculable  mischief, 
tnnotomit  the  expression  of  my  thanks  to 
resident  for  the  constant  evidence  given  me 
i  sincere  personal  regard,  and  his  desire  to 
in  the  military  plans  which  my  judgment 
3  to  urge  for  adoption  and  execution.  1 
t  attribute  his  failure  to  adopt  some  of  those 
i,  and  to  give  that  support  to  others  which 
lecessary  to  their  success,  to  any  want  or 
ence  in  me,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
It  that  other  counsels  came  between  the  con- 
ional  commander  in  chiet  and  the  general 
1  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
sels  which  resulted  in  the  failure  of  grear 
jaigns.  . 

the  nation  possesses  no  generals  in  service, 
etent  to  direct  its  military  affairs  without 
id  or  supervision  of  politicians,  the  sooner 
is  them  and  places  them  in  position  the  bet- 
'ill  it  be  for  its  fortunes, 
lay  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  the 
brandum  submitted  by  me  to  the  President 
3  4th  of  August,  1861,  my  letter  to  him  of 
7th'  1862,  and  other  similar  communications 
mand  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  contained  in 
i-eport.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  in 
Material  regard  the  views  there  expressed, 
ter  a  calm,  impartial  and  patient  considera- 
bf  the  subject- a  subject  which  demands  the 
ist  thought  on' the  part  of  every  true  lover 
is  country,  1  am  convnced  that  by  the  prop- 
aployment  of  our  resources,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
is  to  bring  this  war  to  a  successful  military 
i.  I  believe  that  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
ire-establishment  of  the  Union,  is  the  entire 
at  ol-  virtual  destruction  of  the  organized 
ary  power  of  the  Confederates,  and  that  such 
suit  should  be  accompanied  and  followed  by 
iliatory  measures  ;  and  that  by  pursuing  the 
;ical  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  pos- 
1  to  bring  about  a  permanent  restoration  of 
Union;  a  reunion  by  which  the  rights  of 
L  sections  shall  be  preserved,  and  by  which 
parties  shall  preserve  their  self-respect 
e  tl^y  respect  each  other. 

CONCLUSION. 
.  this  report  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  plain 
ative  of  such  facts  as  are  necessary  for  the 
3oses  of  history.  Where  it  was  possible  I 
pref«^rred  to  give  these  facts  in  tlie  lan- 
>eVf  dispatches,  written  at  the  time  of  their 


occurrence,  rather   than  to   attempf  i>  new    rela- 
tion. 

The  reports  of  the  subordinate  commanders, 
hereto  annexed,  recite  what  time  and  space  would 
fail  me  to  mention  here,  those  individual  instances 
of  conspicuous  bravery  and  skill  by  which  every 
battle  was  marked.  To  them  I  must  especially 
refer,  for  without  them,  this  narrative  would  be 
incomplete,  and  justice  fail  to  be  done.  But  I 
omit  to  tender  to  my  corps  commanders  and  to 
the  general  officers  under  them,  such  ample  re- 
cognition of  their  cordial  co-operation  and  their 
devoted   services,  as   those   reports  abundantly 

vouch.  1  .  ,   T 

I  have  not  sought  to  defend  the  army  which  1 
had  the  honor  to  command,  nor  myself,  against 
the  hostile  criticisms  once  so  rife. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired than  such  a  plain  and  truthful  narrative, 
to  enable  those  whose  right  it  is  to  fonn  a  cor- 
rect judgment  on  the  important  matters  hivolved. 
This  report  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  During  the  period  occupied  in 
the  organization  of  that  army,  it  serveil  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  advance  of  aMately  victorious 
enemy,  while  the  fortification  of  the  capital  was 
in  progress,  and  under  the  discipline  which  it 
then  received  it  acquired  strength,  education,  and 
some  of  that  experience  which  is  necessary  to 
success  in  active  operations,  and  which  enabled 
it  afterward  to  sustain  itself  under  ciicumstances 
trying  to  the  most  heroic  men.  Frequent  skir- 
mishes occurred  along  the  lines,  conducted  with 
great  gallantry,  which  inured  our  troops  to  the 
realities  of  war. 

The  army  grew  into  shape  but  slowly,  and  the 
delays  which  attended  on  the  obtainii-.g  of  arms, 
continued  late  into  the  winter  of  1861-2,  were  no 
less  trying  to  the  soldiers  than  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  some  of  the 
finest  regiments  were  without  rifles,  nor  were 
the  utmost  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  adequate  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  active  service. 

When  at  length  the  army  was  in  condition  to 
take  the  field,  the  Peninsular  cam])aign  was  plan- 
ned, and  entered  upon  with  enthusiasm  by  officers 
and  men.  Had  this  campaign  been  followed  up 
as  it  was  designed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  would 
have  resulted  in  a  glorious  triumph  to  our  arms, 
and  the  permanent  restoration  of  the  power  of 
the  government  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
if  not  throughout  the  revolting  States.  It  was, 
however,  otherwise  ordered,  and  instead  of  re^ 
porting  a  victorious  cami)aign,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  relate  the  heroism  of  a  reduced  army, 
sent  upon  an  expedition  into  an  enemy's  country, 
there  to  abandon  one,  and  originate  another  new 
campaign,  which  might  and  would  have  been 
successful  if  supported  with  appreciation  of  its 
necessities,  but  which  failed  because  of  the  re- 
peated failure  of  promised  support,  at  the  most 
critical,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  most  fatal  mo- 
ments. .     . 

That  heroism  surpasses  ordinary  description. 
Its  illustration  must  be  left  for  the  pen  of  tlie  his- 
torian in  times  of  calm  reflection,  when  the  nation 


shall  be  looking  back  to  the  past  from  the  midst 
of  peaceful  days. 

For  me,  now,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  my 
comrades  were  victors  on  every  field  save  one, 
and  there  the  endurance  of  a  single  corps  accom- 
plished the  object  of  its  fighting,  and  by  securing 
to  the  array  its  transit  to  the  James,  left  to  the 
enemy  a  ruinous  and  barren  victory. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  first  reduced  by 
the  withdrawal  from  my  command  of  the  division 
of  Gen.  Blenker,  which  was  ordered  to  the  Moun- 
tain Department,  under  Gen.  Fremont.     We  had 
scarcely  landed  on  the  Peninsula,  when  it  was 
further  reduced  by  a  dispatch,  revoking  a  pre- 
vious order  giving  me  command  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  under  which  I  had  expected  to  take  ten 
thousand  men  from  that  point,  to  aid  in  our  oper- 
ations.     Then,  when  under  fire  before  the  de- 
fences of  Yorktown,  we  received  the  news  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Gen.  McDowell's  corps,  of  about 
35,000  men.      This  completed  the  overthrow  of 
tiie  original  plan  of  the  campaign.     About  one- 
fliird  of  my  entire  army,  (five  divisions  of  out  of 
fourteen,  one  of  the  nine  remaining  being  little 
larger  than  a  brigade),  was  thus  taken  from  me. 
Instead  of  a  rapid  advance  which  I  had  planned, 
aided  by  a  flank  movement  up  the  York  River,  it 
was  only  left  to  besie.2:e  Yorktown.     That  siege 
was   successfully  conducted   by  the   army,  and 
when  these  strong  works  at  length  yielded  to  our 
approaches,  the  troops  rushed   forward  to  the 
sanguinary   but   successful   battle    of  AVilliams- 
burg,  and  thus  opened  an  almost  unresisted  ad- 
vance to  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy.     Rich- 
mond lay  before  them,  surrounded  with  fortifica- 
tions and  guarded  by  an  army  larger  than  our 
own  ;  but  the  prospect  did  not  shake  the  courage 
of  the  brave  men  who  composed  my  command. 
Relying  still  on  the  support  which  the  vastness 
of  our  undertaking,  and  the  grand  results  depend- 
ing  on   our    success    seemed   to   insure   us,  we 
pressed  forward.     The  weather  was  stormy  be- 
yond precedent,  the  deep  soil  of   the  Peninsula 
was  at  times  one  vast  morass.     The  Chickaho- 
miny rose  to  a  higher  stage  than  had  been  known 
for   years   before.      Pursuing   the   advance,  the 
crossings  were  seized,  and   the  right  wing  ex- 
tended to  eifect  a  junction  with  reinforcements 
now  promised  and  earnestly  desired,  and  upon 
the  arrival  of  which  the  complete  success  of  the 
campaign  seemed  clear.     The  brilliant  battle  of 
Hanover  Court  House  was  fought,  which  opened 
the  way  for  the  first  corps,  with  the  aid  of  which, 
had  it  come,  we  should  then  have  gone  into  the 
enemy's  capital.      It  never  came.     The  bravest 
arm}-  could  not  do  more,  under  such  overwhelm- 
ing disappointment,  than  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac then  did.     Fair  Oaks  attests   their  courage 
and  endurance,  when  they  hurled  back  again  and 
again  the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 
But  mortal  men  could  not  accomplish  the  miracles 
that  seem  to  have  been  expected  of  them.     But 
one  course  was  left ;  a  flank  march  in  the  face  of 
a  powerful  enemy,  to  another  and  better  base, 
one  of  tlie  most  hzardous  movements   in  war. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac  holding  its  own  safety, 
and  almost  the  safety  of  our  cause,  in  its  hands, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.     The  Seven  Days  are 
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classical  in  American  history ;  those  days  in  w 
the  noble  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  the  Cons 
tion  fought  an  overwhelming  enemy  by  day, 
retreated  from  successive  victories  by  ni 
through  a  week  of  battle,  closing  the  ten 
scenes  of  conflict  with  the  ever  memorable 
tory  at  Malvern,  where  they  drove  back,  be 
and  shattered,  the  entire  eastern  army  of  the 
federacy,  and  thus  secured  for  themselves  a  p 
of  rest,  and  a  point  for  a  new  advance  upon 
capital  from  the  banks  of  the  James. 

Richmond  was  still  within  our  grasp,  had 
army  of  the  Potomac  been  reinforced  and  per 
ted  to  advance.     But   counsels,  which    I    cai 
but  think  subsequent  events  proved  unwise, 
vailed  in  Washington,  and   we  were    orderei 
abandon  the  campaign.     Never  did  soldiers 
ter  deserve  the  thanks  of  a  nation  than  the  a 
of  the  Potomac  for  the   deeds  of  the  Renins 
campaign,  and  although  that  meed  was  with] 
from  them    by  the   authorities,  I  am    persua 
they  liave  received  the  applause  of  the  Amer 
jieople.     The  army  of  the  Potomac  was   reca 
from  within  sight  of  Richmond,  and  incorpor; 
with  the  army  of  Virginia.     The  disappointm 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  had  not  da 
ened  their  ardor  or  diminished    their  patriot 
They  fought  well,  faithfully,  gallantly  under  ( 
Pope  ;  yet  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on   W 
ington,   defeated  and   almost  demoralized 
eneniy  no  longer  occupied  in  guarding    his 
capital,  poured  his  troops  northward,  entered 
ryland,  threatened  Pennsylvania,  and  even  W; 
ington  itself.     Elated  by  his  recent  victories, 
assured  that  our  troops  were   disorganized 
dispirited,  he  was  confident  that  the  seat  of 
was   now  permanently   transferred  to   the  1 
States,  and  that  his  own  exhausted  soil  was  t( 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  two 
tile  armies.     But  he  did  not  understand  the  s 
it  which  animated  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
shall  not,  nor  can  I  living  forget  that,  when  I 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  troops  for  the 
fense  of  the  capital,  the  soldiers  with  whom  I 
sliared  so  much  of  the  anxiery  and  pain  and 
fering  of  the  war,  had  not  lost  their  confidenc 
me  as  then-  commander.     They  sprang  to  my 
with  all  their  ancient  vigc.  discipline  and   o 
age.     I  led  them   into  ilaryiand.       Fifteen  d 
after  they  had  fallen  back  defeated,  before  Wi 
ington,  tliey  vanquished  the  enemy  on  the  rug 
heiglits  of  South  Mountain,  pursued  him   to 
hard  fought   field  of  Antietam,   and   drove  1 
broken  and  disappointed,  across  the  Potomac  i 
Virginia. 

The  army  had  need  of  rest.  After  the  terri 
experiences  of  battles  and  marches,  with  scare 
an  interval  of  repose,  which  they  had  g 
through  from  the  time  of  leaving  for  the  Pei 
sula,  the  return  to  Washington,  the  defeat  in  ^ 
ginia,  the  victory  at  South  Mountain,  and  ag 
at  Antietam,  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  w< 
in  a  large  degree,  destitute  of  the  absolute 
cessaries  to  effective^duty.  Shoes  were  worn  > 
blankets  were  lost,  clothing  was  in  rags  ;  in  si 
the  army  was  unfit  for  active  service,  and  an 
terval  for  rest  and  equipment  was  necessary. 
When  the  slowly  forwarded  supplies  <" 
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lle'^the  army  across  the  river  renovated  and 
,3hed,  ill  good  order  and  discipline,  and  fol- 
i  the  retreating  foe  lo  a  position  where  I 
jonfident  of  decisive  victory,  when  in  tlie 
t  of  the  movement,  while  my  advanced  guard 
actually  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  I  was 
•ved  from  the  command. 
m  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  ray  last  cam- 
i  with  this  brave  army  was  crowned  with  a 
Ty  which  saved  the  natioa  from  the  greatest 
it  had  then  undergone. 

aave  not  accomplished  my  purpose,  if,  by 
report,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  not  placed 
on    the  roll  of  the  historic  armies  of  the 

deeds  ennoble  the  nation  to  which  it  be- 

«.       Always  ready  for   battle,  always   firm, 

Ifast  and  trustworthy,  I  never  called  on  itjn 


vain ;  nor  will  the  nation  ever  ha-^  cause  to  at- 
tribute its  want  of  success,  as  under  other  com- 
manders, to  any  failure  of  patriotism  or  bravery 
in  that  noble  body  of  American  soldiers. 

No  man  can  justly  charge  upon  any  portion  of 
that  army,  from  the  commanding  general  to  the 
private,  any  lack  of  devotion  to  the  service  of 
the  United  States  government,  and  to  the  cause 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  They  have 
proved  their  fealty  in  much  sorrow,  suffering, 
danger,  and  through  the  very  shadow  of  death. 
Their  comrades  dead  on  all  the  fields  where  we 
fouo-ht,  have  scarcely  more  claim  to  the  honor  of 
a  nation's  reverence  than  the  survivors  to  the 
justice  of  a  nation's  gratitude.  ,    ^.     , 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr   obedient  ser- 

'   George  B.  MoCLBLLAN,-Maj-Gen.  U.  S.  A, 


APPENDIX  A. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    DISTRIBUTION, 
le  designations  of  the  different  Batteries  of  Artillery,  both  Regular  and  Volunteer,  follow  within 
iTe  fofloling  distribution  of  Regiments  and  Batteries  was  made  as  a  preliminary  organization  of 
[rir^r^Ai-^^^^^^  and  brought  into  primary  organization, 

assigiird^toXga^    and  Divisions  as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  statements. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    DIVISION    OF    THE   POTOMAC. 

■        ^  August  Uh,  1861. 


iGADTER-GENERAL  HUNTER'S  BRIGADE. 
i3d  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 

!5th    "*      "         ;; 

bth        "  "  . 

{7th        " 

3RIGADIER-GENERAL  HEINTZELMAN'S 

BRIGADE. 
'5th  Regiment  Elaine  Volunteers. 
L6th        "  New  York    " 

S26th     ;; 

'Tidball's  Battery  {"  A")  2d  U.  S.  Artillery. 
miGADIER-GENERAL  W.  T.  SHERMAN'S 

BRIGADE. 
14th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 

9th        "  ilassacliusetts     " 

De  Kalb  "  New  York 

4th        "  Michigan 

Hamilton's  Battery  {-  E")  3d  U.  S.  Artil  ery. 
Company"!"   2d     "      Cavalry. 
BRTG.-GENERAL  KEARNEY'S  BRIGADE. 

1st  Regiment  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 

3d  " 

Green's  Batterv  ("'  G")  2d  U.  S.  Artillery. 
Corapa^iv  "  G"  2d     "      Cavalry. 
RIGADIER-GENERAL  HOOKER'S  BRIGADE 
1st  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

nth     « 


2d  Regiment  New  Hampshure  Volunteere. 
26  th       "  Pennsylvania  " 

COLONEL  KEYES'S  BRIGADE. 
22d  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
24th 
30th 
14th        "  "  State  Militia. 

BRIG.-GENERAL  FRANKLIN'S  BRIGADE. 

15th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 

18th 

31st         «  «  « 

32d 

Piatt's  Battery  ("  M")  2d  U.  S.  Artillery 

Comp'y  "C"  New  York  (Lincoln)  Cavalry. 

COLONEL  BLENKER'S  BRIGADE. 
8th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
27th        "         '        ''  .      " 

27th        "  Pennsylvania 

Garibaldi  Guard,  New  York       " 

COLONEL  RICHARDSON'S  RRIGADH.  ' 
12th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers.  \ 

2d  "  Michigan  " 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  STONE'S  BBIGADB, 
34:th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Tammany  " 

1st  **  " 

2d  **        New  York  State  Militia*    -.'Xl 


COLONEL  WM.  F.  SMITH'S  BRIGADE. 

3d  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteers. 

6th        "         Maine   *  " 

2d  "         Vermont         " 

33d  "         New  York      " 

Company  "  H"  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry. 
Captain  Mott's  New  York  Battery. 

COLONEL  COUCH'S  BRIGADE. 
2d  Regiment  Rhode  Island  Volunteers. 
7th        "         Massachusetts        " 
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10  th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
36th        "         New  York 
The  2d  Regiment  Maine  Volunteers, 

2d        "  Wisconsin    "  and  11 

13th       «  New  York    «  statiou 

at  Fort  Corcoran. 
The  21st  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers, 

stationed  ^t  Fort  Runyon. 
The  17th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers, 
stationed  diX  Fort  Ellsworth. 


By  October  the  new  levies  had  arrived  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the  process  of  organization 
so  far  carried  on,  that  the  construction  of  Divisions  had  been  effected. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  Army,  October  15th,  1861. 

OKGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 
October  15M,  1861. 


I. 

BRIG.-GENERAL  STONEMAN'S  CAVALRY 
COMMAND. 

6th  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

4th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

Oneida  Cavalry  {1  Company). 
11th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  (Harlans). 

Barker's  Illinois  Cavalry  (1  Company). 

n. 

COL.  H.  J.  HUNT'S  ARTILLERY  RESERVE. 

Battery  "  L'  2d  U.  S.  Artillery. 
'    «         "  A"  "     " 


«         « ]3"  «     u 

(( 

"         "  K"  3d  " 

"         "K"4th" 
"irist" 
"A"  5  th" 

(Lieut.  Hall) 

HI. 

CITY  GUARD,  RRTG.-GENERAL  ANDREW 

PORTER. 

Cavaby. 
Companies  *'  A"  and  *'  E"  4th  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

Artillery. 
Battery  "  K"  5th  U.  S.  Artillery. 

Infantry. 
Battalion  2d  U.  S.  infantry. 

"  3d    "  " 

Company  8th   "  " 

1st    « 
"         Sturgis  Rifles  (Illinois'^Volunteers.) 
IV. 
BANKS'  DIVISION. 
Cavalry. 
3d  Reg't.  N.  Y.  Cavalry  (Van  Alen)  4  Companies. 
Artillery. 
Best's  Battery  "  I"  4th  U.  S.  Artillery. 
Detachment  9th  N.  Y.  Artillery. 
Matthew's  Battery  "  F"  1st  Pennsylvania  Artillery. 
Tompkins'  Battery  "  A"  1st  Rhode  Island. 

Infantry. 
Abercrombie's  Brig.  Stiles's  Brig.  Gordon's  Brig. 
12th  Mass.  Vols.        3d  Wis.  Vols.  2d  Mass.  Vols. 


12th  Ind.       «  9th  N.  Y.  S.  M.  28th  Y.  Y. 

16th    "  «  29th  Penn.Vol.  19th    " 

30th  Penn.    "  13th  Mass.  «     5th  Conn. 

46th  Penn. 

28th    " 

1st  Md. 

MCDOWELL'S  DIVISION. 

Cavdby. 

2d  New  York  Cavalry  (Harris'  Light)  Col.  Dav 

Battery  «  M"  2d  U.  S.  Artillery. 
"       "G"lst    " 

Infantry. 
Reyes  s  Brig.     Wadswortlis  Brig.     King's  Br 
14tli  N.  Y.  S.  M,    12th  N.Y.  Vols.      2d  Wis.  V. 
22d      «     Vols.     21st     "       "  6th  " 

24th     "       "        23d      «       «  7th  " 

30th     "       "        35th    "       "        19th  Ind. 
HEINTZELMAN'S  DIVISION. 
Cavalry. 
1st  New  Jersey.     Col.  Halstead. 

Artillerg. 
Thompson's  Battery  "  G"  2d  U.  S.  Artillery. 
Infantry. 
Richardson's  B.  Sedgwick's  B.      Jameson's  B 
2nd  Mich.  Vols.  3rd  Maine  Vols.  32d  Penn.  Vc 
2rd     "  "       4th     "  "       6Hrd     " 

5th     "  "       38th  N.Y.    "      61st     " 

37th  N.Y    "      40th    "        "      45th     " 

Penn.  Vols.  (Wild  Cat  Reg'i 
F.  J.  PORTER'S  DIVISION. 

Cavalry. 
3rd  Penn.  Cav.  [Kentucky  Cav.]     Col.  Averell. 
8th      "        "  Col.  Gregg. 

Artillery. 
Bat'y  "E"  2nd  U.  S.  Artillery. 

"     "E"  3rd     "  "     NoTR.— Transferred 

Sherman's  Expe! 

Infantry. 

3IorelVs  B.       3Iartindale's  B.    Buttei'feld'i 

14th  N.  Y.  Vols.  13tli  N.  Y.  Vols.  50th  N.  Y.  Vol 

33rd  Penn.    "       2nd  Maine    "      Stockton's  I  M 

4th  Mich.      "       — N.  Y  De  K  R  83  Penn.  Volsl 

9th  Mass.    "       18th  Mass.  Vol.  17ih  N.  Y.  Vo. 

25th    " 
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sarney^s  B. 
N-  J.  Vols. 


FRANKLIN'S  DIVISION. 

Cavalry. 
rt,New  York  Cavalry.    Col.  McReynolds. 

Artillery. 
!'y  "D"  2nd  U.  S.  Art'y.  Hexamer's  KN.  Y.  V. 

Infantry. 

Slocum's  B.  Newton's  B. 

16th  N.  Y.  Vols.    15th  N.  J.  Vols. 
26th    "        "        18th    " 
2Tth    "        "       3l8t     " 
6th  Maine    "       32d      « 
STONE'S  DIVISION. 
Cavalry. 
lompanies  3rd  N.  Y.  (Van  Alen)  Cav&lry. 

Artillery. 

•by's  Bat.  "I"  IstU.  S.  Bunting's  6th  N.  Y.  I.  B. 
Qghn's  "    "B"  1st  R.  I. 

Iv/antry. 
Gorman's  Brigade.  Lander's  Brigade. 

IN  Y.  S.  M.  19th  Mass.  Vols. 

Minn.  Vols.  20th      " 

N.  Y.  Vol.  (Tarn.  R.)  7th  Mich.      " 
li  ]\[a8S  "  Com.  Mass.  Sharpshooters 

!hN.Y.  " 

BAKER'S  BRIGADE. 

Penn.  Vols.  [1st  California.] 

_^ •'         "       f2nd  California.] 

_j .  «        "       [3rd  California.] 

BUELL'S  DIVISION 
Artillery. 
Battery  "D"  1st  Penn.  Artillery. 


Brigade. 

1st  Mass.   Vols. 
11th  " 

2nd  N.  H  " 
26th  Penn.  '• 
1st  Mich. 


Infantry.      * 

Sickles'  Brigade. 
IstReg't  Ex.  Brig.  N.  Y-Vols. 
2nd   "        "       " 
3rd    «         "       '•         •*        **'.. 


.51 


'H' 


'^ouch's  Brig. 
.d  R.  I.  Vols 

Mass.  " 
ith  Mass.  " 


Infantry. 
Graham's   Brig.      Peck's  Brig. 
23rd  Penn.  Vols.  13th  Penn.  Vol. 
31st      "        "       21st      "       " 
67th  N.  Y.  [1st  L.  I.]  Vols. 

62d  N   Y.    V. 
Anderson  Zou. 
1th  N.  Y.  Vols.  65th  N.  Y.  V  (1st  U.  S.  Chass.) 

55th  N.Y.  Vol. 

McCALL'S  DIVISION. 
Cavalry. 
Isf  Ponn.  Reserve  Cavalry.     Col.  Bayard; 

ArtiUery. 
Easton's  Battery  "A"  Ist  Penn.  Artillery. 
Cooper's      "        "B"  Ist    «  . 
Kein's         "        "G"  1st    " 
Infantry. 

f  Meade  s  Brig.        Brig. 

Bt  Rifles  Penn.  Res.  5th  P.  R.  Inf. 
th  Penu.  Res.  Inf.     1st    "       " 


rd 

^th  " 
1th  " 
:;nd    " 


8  th 


Brig. 

10  th  P.  R.  Inf. 

6  th      "       " 

9  th      "      " 

12th    "      " 


4th    "        "      "        " 

5th     «        "       "        " 

SiMITU'S  DITISION.       'fUJ^lT 

Cavalry. 
5th  Penn.  Cav.  (Cameron  Drags).     Col.  Friedman. 
Artillery. 
Ayre's  Battery  "F"  5th  U.  S.  Artillery. 
Mott's  2nd  New  York  Independent  Battery. 
Barr's  Battery  "E"  Ist  Penn.  Artillery.       '.  7A0 
Infantry. 
Brigade.  Stevens  Brig.     Hancocks  Brig. 

2nd  Verm't  Vols.  33d  N.Y.  Vols.  47th  Penn.  Vols.  • 
3rd  "  "  79  th  •'  S.  M.  49  th  "  "  ^' 
4th  "  "  6th  Maine  Vols  43rd  N.  Y.  "  > 
5th      "        "        49th  N.  Y.  "      5th  Wis. 

Cos.  "B"  and  "E"  Berdan's  Shrpshooters*., 
Note.— The  47th  Penn.  Vols,  and  the  79th  N  ^ 
Y.  S.  M.  transferred  to  Gen.  Sherman's  Expedition-^ 
CASEY'S  PROVISIONAL  BRIGADE.         '.^ 
5th  N.  J.  Vols.      —  Penn.  Vols.  (R.  H.  Reg't.) 
6th     "        "  Battalion  D.  C.  Vols. 

7th     "         "  40  th  Penn.  " 

8th     «        "  4th  N.H. 

Note.— Round  Head  Regiment  transferred  to 
Gen.  Sherman's  Enpeditiou. 

V. 
GARRISON  OF  ALEXANDRIA.     BRIG-GEN.'^ 
. .,. :  ol^i-l  MONTGOMERY.  .uu.d^... 

!  Military  Governor. 

Penn.  Volunteers,  (Cameron  Guards); 

GARRISON  OF  FORT  ALBANY. 

14th  Mass.  Volunteers. 

GARRISON  OF  FORT  RICHARDSON. 

4th  Connecticut  Volunteers. 
GARRISON  OF  FORT  WASHINGTON. 
Company  "D"  1st  U.  S.  Artillery. 

"         "H"  37th  N.  Y.  Volunteers.  q 

"         U.  S.  Recruits  unassigned. 

VI. 

DIX'S  DIVISION,  BALTIMORE. 

Cavalry. 

Coinpany  Penn.  Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Bat'y  "I"  2nd  U.  S.  Art'y.  2nd  Mass.  Battery. 

«      —  N.Y.  Art'y. 

Infantry.  ,)Ji>I 

3rd  New  York  Volunteers. 
4th 


HOOKER'S  DIVISION. 


Cavalry. 
Jrdlnd.  Cav.  [8  Companies].    Lieut.-Col.  Carter. 


Elder's  Battery 


Artillery. 
^E"  1st  U.  S.  Artillery. 


5th 

17th  Mass.  " 

25th      "  " 

21st  Indiana  " 

6tb  Michigan  " 
4th  Wisconsin  " 
7th  Maine  " 

2nd  Maryland  Battalion. 
Reading  City  Guards. 


APPENDIX  B? 

I  add  a  Statement  of  the  Organization  and  Composition  of  the  Iroops  on  April  ist,  commenci  j 
with  the  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  went  to  the  Peninsula  ;  giving  afterwards  I'l 
Regiments  and  Batteries  left  on  the  Potomac  and  in  Maryland  aiad  Virginia  after  April  Lst,  1862.   i 

TROOPS  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC  SENT  TO  THE  PENIN-  ! 
MbsvflA.    SULA  IN  MARCH  AND  EARLY  IN  APRIL,  1862. 


I. 

CAVALRY  RESERVE.     BRIG.-GEN.  P.  ST.  G. 
COOKE. 
Emory'^s  Brigade.  Blake's  Brigade. 

5th  U.  S.  Cavalry.        1st  U.  S.  Cavalry. 
6th    "        "  8th  Penn.     " 

6th  Penn. ,  "  Bai4cef's  Squadron  III.  Cav'y. 

11. 
ARTILLERY  RESERVE.     COL.  H.  J.  HUNT. 
Graham's  Bat'y  "  K"  &  "  G"  lst  U.  S.    6  Napoleon 

[guns. 
Randal'8      «      "E"  1st    "        6     " 

Carlisle's    «       "  E"  2d  "  6  20-pds. 

[Parrott  guns. 
Robertson's  "  2d     6  3-in.  ordnance 

Benson's       "     "  M"  2d  "  6  3-in.  ordnance 

[guns. 
Tidball's       "     "A"  2d "  6  3-in  ord.     " 

Edward's     "  "  L"  &  "  M"     3d  '♦  6  10-pds.  Parrott 

•  [guns. 
Gibson's       «  "  C"  k  "  G"    3d  "  6  3-in.  ord.    " 
Livingston's  "  "  F"  &  "  K"   3d  "  4 10-pds  Parrott 

[guns, 
Howe's         "      "  G"  4th  "  6  Napoleon    " 

De  Russy's    "      "  K"  4th "  6         "  " 

V^eed's         "       '•  I'"  5th  "  6  3-in.  ord.    " 

Smead's         *       "  K"  5th  "  4  Napoleon   " 

Ames's         «       "A"         5th "  4 10-pds.  ) 

Parrotts  V  guns 
2  Napo'n  ) 
ARTILLERY  RESERVE. 
Diederick's  Bat'y  "  A"  N  Y.  Art.  Btl.  6  20-pd.  Par- 
Voegelie's      "      "B"    "        "       "     4"[rottgns 
Knieriem's     «      "C"    «        «      «    4  »       « 
Griuim's         -      "D"    "        "      "     6  32-pdHow 


ni. 


100  guns. 


VOLUNTEER  ENGINEER  TROOPS.    GEN. 
WOODBURY. 
15th  New  York  Volunteers.^     V   ^ 
50th  "  " 

REGULAR  ENGINEER  TROOPS.    CAPT. 
DUANE. 
Companies  "  A,"  "  B."  and  "C,"  U.  S.  Engineers. 
ARTILLERY  TROOPS  WITH  SIEGE  TRAIN. 
1st  Connecticut  Heav}'  Artillery.     Col.  Tyler. 
INFANTRY  RESERVE  (Regular  Brigade). 
Gen.  Sykes. 
9  Go's  2nd  U.  S.  Infantry. 
7    "     3rd      " 
10    "     4th      « 
5th  Regt  N.  Y.  Vols.     Col.  Q.  K,  Warren. 


gns. 


8  Go's  10th  and  17th  U.  S.  Infantry. 
6  Go's.  1 1th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

8  "     12th  «         " 

9  "     14th  •«         " 
SECOND  CORPS.    GEN.  SUMNER.     '^^ 

CarraVry. 

8th  Illinois  Cavalry.     Col.  Farnsworth. 

One  Squadron  6th  New  York  Cavalry. 

RICHARDSON'S  DIVISION. 

Artillery, 

Clark's  Bat'y.  "  A"  &  "  C"4th  U.  S.  6  Napoleon  gi 
Frank's    "  "  G"        1st  N.Y.  6  lO-pds  Parro 

Pettit's     "  '*6"        lst    "      6     "         [guo 

Hogan's    '»         **  A"        2d     "      6    " 

Infantry. 

Howards  Brig.  Meagher's  Brig.  French's  Bri 
5th  N.  H.  Vols.  69th  N.  Y.  Vols.  52d  N.  Y.  Vol 
81st  Penn.  «  63rd  «  "  57th 
6Ist  N.  Y.  "        88th    «  66th    «        « 

64th    "      "  P^' -    53rd  Penn. 

SEDGWICK'S  DIVISION. 
Artillery. 
Kirby's  Bat'y.  "I"  IstU.  S.  6  Napdeon  gns. 
Tompkin's"      "  A"  IstRL  6  f^^-Pd.Pan  | 

Bartletts    "      «  B"  1st    «    6  ^J^'-'^^;^- j  gns 

Owen's        "      "G"  6  3-in.  ordnance  gm 

Infantry. 

Gorman s  Brig.      Burns  Brig.      Bands  Brig 
2dN.Y.S.M.     69th  Penn.  Vols.    19th  Mass  Vol^ 
15th  Mass.  Vol.  71st      "        "         7th  Mich.     « 
34  N.  Y.      "      72nd    «        «        42nd  N.  Y.  " 
1st  Minn.    "      106th    "        «         20th  Mass.    * 

Note. — Blenker's  Division  detached  and  as 
signed  to  the  Mountain  Department. 
THIRD  CORPS.    GENERAL  HEINTZELMAN, 

Cavalry. 

3rd  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.     Col.  AvereU 

PORTER'S  DIVISION 

Artillery. 

Griffin's  Bat'y  "  K"  5th  U.  S.     6  10-pds.  Parrott 
Weden's     "       "  C"  R.  L  —       —      [guns. 

Martin's     "       "  G"  ifass.  7  Napoleon  Guns. 

Allen's      «       "E"     -  6  3-in  ordn.  guns. . 

Infantry. 
Martindales  Brig.  MonelVs  Brig.  ButierfieldsBrig, 
2d  Maine  Vols.  i4th  N.  Y.  Vols.    17thN.  Y,  Vols. 
18th  Mass.  "     4th  Mich,       "       63rd  Penn.    "      , 
22nd    "      "     9th  Mass.       «       44th  N.  Y.    «*      j 
25th  N.Y."     82nd  Penn.    «       Stockton's  Mich.  I 
13th  N.  Y.  "  12th  N.  Y.  Volsw 

lst  Berdaa  Sharpshooters 


HOOKER'S  DIVISI0I^:^7'F*^ 
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Artillery 


410-pd.Parrott 


•  gns 


til's  " 

pahairs 

lorn's 


I's  Baty  "  H"  1st  U.  S.  6  \  |2.pd'.  H^ wf  [ 

4thN.T.Bat'y.610-pds.  Parrott      " 
g^^    "       «       6   3-in  ordnance 
«D"lstN.Y.A4     " 
Infantry.  . 

c/«'5  Brio       Naglee's  Brig.       Col  Starr's  Brig. 

Lefsior  (N.Y.f  1st  Mass.  Vols.   StkN.J.Vols- 

26th  Penn.  " 
2ndN.H.    " 


103d  Penn  Vols.  92d  N.  Y.  Vols.   56th  N-Y. 


96th  N.  Y. 


2  Cos. 


6th 
7th 
8th 


Dmpson'sBat'y 


ims 


HAMILTON'S  DIVISION. 

Artillery. 

G"2dUS  6  Napoleon  guns. 

^„^  .   .410-pd.Par  ^ 


adolph's 


2  Napoleon 


gns. 
gns. 


2  Napoleon. 
Infantry. 

Birney's  Brig.  T^-J^^i^l 

38th  N.  Y.  Vols.     2d  Mich.  \  ols. 

40th  "     "      3rd  "     ;; 

3rd  iMaine     "  5th     '' 

4^1,      .        «.         37thN.Y.« 

FOURTH  CORPS.    GENERAL  KEYES.' 

;  Cavalry. 

.V  COUCH'S  DIVISION. 

Artillery. 

C"  1st  Peun.  4  10-pd  Par.  gns 


meson's  Brig, 

5th  Pe.  Vols, 
rd    "       " 
th    "      " 
thN.Y 


cCarthy's  Bat'y 

ood's 

iller's 

•ady's 


4  Napoleon     " 
4  10-pd.  Parrott. 


raham's  Brig. 
JthN.Y.Vls.  1L.I. 
3ti,    «      "(1U.S.C) 
3rd  Penn.  " 
Lst      »     " 
Ut      " 


Lyres'  Bat'y,  »  F"  &th  U-S 


Brig. 


ilott's      ** 

tVheeler's 
iCennedy's 


'Hancock's  Brig. 
5th  Wis.  Vols; 
49  th  Penn.  " 
43d  N.Y.    " 
6tii  Maine  " 


Regan's  Bat'y 
Fitch's      " 
Bates'        ** 
Spvatt's    " 


D"  1st 

E"  l&t      ' 

F"  1st    * 

Infantry. 

Peck 

98th  Pe.  Vis. 
lG2d  " 
93rd  " 
62d  N.Y 
55th  "     " 
SMITH'S  DIVISION. 

Artillery.  _ 

410-pd.Par. 

"  2  Napoleon- 

410-pd.Par- 

°  2  Napoleon. 


81st     "         *•    *100tb      _ 
no,]      u         w       llth  Maine 
'''^^       Y.  IJ8S 

PROVOST 'guard. 
2nd  U.  S.  Cavalry. 
Battalion  8th  and  17th  U.  S.  InfaMry.l^ofl 
AT  GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS^ 
..o.  4th. U.  S.  Cav.  1  Co.  Oneida  ^^v- (^•Y-J<>W 
The  following  troops  of  the  army  ot  the  1  oto- 
mac  were  left  behind,  or  detached   on  and  in  front 
^f  the  Potomac  for  the  defence  o    that  hne,  Aprd 
?8t  1862.     Franklin's   and    McCall's  divisions  ai 
subsequent     and    differoit     ^a^es     jou.ed      th^ 
active   portion  of  the    army   on  the    Peninsula. 
Two  Brigades  of  Shield's  division  joined  at  Haiv 

'"f"iw"c&.     general  MCDOWELL.    \ 

Cavalry.  _    ,   ^      ,    '• 

1  St  New  York  Cavalry.       4th  New  York  Cavabji. 

2jJ  i  "  1st  Penn. 

SJiarpsliooters. 

2d  Regiment  Berduii's  Sliarpshooters. 

FRANKLIN'S  DIVISION.  > 

Artillery. 
Piatt's  Bat'y  "D"  2d  U.S. 


Porter's  "     "A"  Mass. 


Brig 

2d  R.I.  Vis 

7th  Mass. 
10th  "  •' 
36th  N.Y." 


gns. 
gns. 


Hexamer's 
Wilson's 


Kearney's  Brig 
1st  N.J  Vols. 
2d    " 


6  Napoleon  guns. 
„  j  4  10  pd  Parrott 
^  I  212pdHowit's 
(  4  10  pd  Parrott 


3d 

4th 


JSfeinton's 
,18th  N.Y. 
31st      " 
32d       " 
95  th  Penn. 


Brig. 

Vols. 


3d  N.Y.  Bat'y 

«  E"  lst  N.Y.      4  3-in.  ordnance. 

1st  N.Y.  Battery  6    " 

Infantry.  ,    ry   ■ 

Brook's  Brig.   Davidson  s  Brig. 

2d  Verm't  Vol.    33d  N.  Y.  Vols. 

ga    "       "     17th  "      " 

4^h    «         ^        49th    «        " 
5^1-1    "  "        7th  Mai«ne    ** 

6th    "  " 

CASEY'S  DIVISION. 

Artillery- 
.  7  th  N.Y.  Bat'y.  6  3-in  or  dn.  guns 

8tli    "        "         6    "      " 
"A"  IstN.Y.  Art.  6  Napoleon 

« H"  1st    "       *'    4  3-in.  ordn.     " 

Infantry.  . 

Palmer's  Brig.        -^rz^f 


itper'vo,/85ir£V:v;^U    mthPe™:^^^^^ 


lOlst 


«      98th    " 


52d 


'A"  N.J.      6-j  212pd  Howit     , 
F"  1st  N.  Y.  Art'y  4  3-in.  ordnance. 
Iifanlry. 
Slocum's  Brig. 
16th  N.  Y.  Vols 
27th     " 
5  th  Maine     " 
96th  Penn.   •' 
McCALL'S  DIVISION. 
Artillery. 
Seymour's  Bat'y  "C"  5th  U.S.    6  Napoleon  guns. 
F,aton's         "      "A"  1st  Penn.  4 
CooDer's      «      "B"  1st    "      6  10-pd  Parrott  gns. 
^     -  2  10-pd  Parrott )  ^.., ,, 

Kein's  "      "Cist   "  e^i^.J^aHowits  }  ^  ^^^^- 

Infantry. 
Revndctn  Brig.        Meade's  Brig.      Ord's  Brig. 
fmrnRes.  Pft.  3d  Penn  Res.  Rgt.  6tli  Penn  Kgt. 
2     "       «         "     4th     "      "       "       y^i  ■ 

5  "    «      "   1th  «    "    "     10th; 

8    «      «        «     llth  «      -       "       12th  " 

1  Penn.  Reserve  Rifles. 

KING'S  DIVISION. 

Artillery. 

Gibbon's  Bat'y  "B"  4th  U.S.  6  Napoleon  guns. 

LriDDon  J  ^^^,,  ^^^  ^  ^    g  ^^p^;^  Parrott  guns. 

"A"  N  H.       6  Napoileon 
Penn. '  6  10-pd  Parrott  guns. 

Infantry. 
Pcdrick's  'Brig 
20th  N.  Y.  S.  M. 
21st      "     Vols. 
23d       "^        ^^ 

FIFTH  CORPS.    GENERAL  BANKS. 
Cavalry. 

5  th  New  York  Cavalry. 

8tb  "  '*         , 

Keyes's  Bat.  Penn.  Cav  y 


Monroe' 
Gerrish's    " 
Durrell's     " 

Brigade. 

2d  Wis.  Vote. 
6th    "      " 
7th    "       ** 
19.  hind. 


Augur's  Brig. 
14thN.Y.S.M. 
22 d      "    Vols. 
24th    "       " 
30th 


1st  Maine  Cavalry 
1st  Vermont    " 
1st  Michigan  " 


1st  R.  I.  Cavahy.  18  Cos.  Maryland  Cavalry. 

f  1  Squadron  Virginia    " 

Unattached. 

28th  Pa.  Vols.    4th  Re,2^.  Potomac  H.  G.  fMd.Vols  ) 

WILLIAMS'  DIVISION. 

Artillery. 
Best's  Battery  "F"  4th  U.  S.  6  Napoleon  guns 
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Hampton's"     Maryland      4  lO-pds.  Parrott  guns, 
Tnampson's"  "  4    "  «  « 

Mathew's  "  "F"  Penn.  6  3-in.  ordnance  « 
Cothran's  "  "M  '  1  N.  Y.  6  10-pds.  Parrott  " 
Knapps       "     Penn.  6     "  "  « 

McMahon's"    N.  Y.  6  3-in.  ordnance    " 

Infantry. 

—  Brig.         —  Brig. 

9N.Y.S..M  28N.Y.VS. 

29  Pa. Vols.  5  Conn.  " 


76th  N.Y.  Vols. 


Aberci^omhie's  Brig 

12th  Mass.  Vols. 

2d        "  « 

16th  Ind.        « 

1  Pot.  H.  Brig.  (Md.Vol.) 

1  Co.  Zou.  d'Af.  (Pa.  Vol.) 


27  Ind. 
3  Wis. 


46  Pa. 
IMd. 

12  Ind. 

13  Mass. 


14  Mass.  "  Heavy  ArtV   ■ 
56  Penn.  *'  -^         J'    1 


SHIELD'S  DIVISION. 
Artillery. 
Clark's  Bat.."E"  4th  U.  S.  6  10-pds.  Parrott  guns. 

Jenk's    «     "A"  1st  Va.  6  i  ^2"^^^'  ^'^'"'^^^  i  euns 
2    6-pds.       "       I  ^^na 

Davys    "     "B"  1st  Va.  2  10-pds.  Parrott  guns 

Huntington's'"A"  1  Ohio  6  I3-pds.  James        «    * 

Robinson's    ""L"l     «     6  ?^?'P-^°w'^  I  g-„n« 
4    6-p.  guns.  I  &  "^^• 
4  Ohio  Inf.    1    6-p.  gun. 
Infantry. 
Brigade. 
5th  Ollio  Vols. 
62d    "      « 
66  th  "      « 
13th  Ind.  " 
39th  111.    «• 


Brigade. 
14th  Ind.  Vols. 
4th  Ohio      " 
8th     "  « 

7th  Va. 
67th  Ohio    " 
84th  Penn. 


Brigade. 
7th  Ohio  Vols. 
29th  "  « 
7th  «  « 
1st  Va.  " 
11th  Penn." 
Andrew  Sharp's. 


104th  N.  Y.  Vol's. 
1st  Wis.  Heavy  Art'y. 
3  Batteries  N.  Y.    " 


GENERAL  WADSWORTHS  COMMAND. 

Cavalry. 

1st  New  Jersey  Cavalry,        At  Alexandria. 
4th  Pennsylvania    "  East  of  the  Capitol. 

Artillery  and  Infantry. 
}?^^,%^J®r?®7  ^o^s.    Bladensburg  Road. 
Kalorama  Heights. 
Fort  "Cass,"  Va. 
Forts  "Ethan  Allen"  and 
"Marcy." 
Depot  N.Y.  Light  Art'y.  Camp  "Barry  " 
2d  D.  C.  Vols.  Washington  City. 

26th  Pa;      «  "0"  St.  Wharf.  ^ 

26th  N.  Y.  «  Fort  Lyon. 

9<^th      "     «  Camp  "Thomas." 

94th      «     «  Alexandria. 

88th  Pa.    «  (Detachra't.) 

!!-^'W    a\>  Franklin  Sq.  Barracks. 

4th  N.  Y.  Art'y.  Forts  "Carroll"  and  "Gre- 

ble." 
112th  Pa.  Vols.  Fort  "  Saratoga." 


59th      "     \:-'-^^c,ma  ^oH  « Massachnsettil 

3d  N.  Y.  Light  Art'y.      Forts  "  Ward,"  "  Wo  » 
in^fK-D     TT  1  and  "Blenker.'       ; 

54th      "^!"'-     •  Kendall  Green.    ^ 

?6?h  N^^.'V^if  ^'''^•^-'  of  '}^  C^PM; 

88th  Pa.        "  (Detach't.)     "         «  "      !. 

Forts  "  Albany,'"" 
liughast,"  "  Richai 
son,""Runyori,""j£ 
son,"  "Barnard," 

^fi,TTo   A  .,    ,T.  l"  Craig,"  "Scott." 

|h^[SetotSl  i^"'"^-"'*' 

lOlst   «      «  Fort"Corcor» 
12  th  Va.      « 
91st  N.  Y.  " 

IN  CAMP  NEAR  WASHINGTON.  ^ 

6th  New  York  Cavalry.  Dismounted.   , 

lOth          "              ««  u              ^ 

Swaim's"  «  « 

2d  Pennsylvania    "  « 

(These  troops,  3,359  men,  were  ordered  to 
port  to  Col  Miles,  commanding  Rail'Road  Gua 
to  relieve  3,306  older  troops,  ordered  to  be  st 
to  Manassas  to  report  to  Gen.  Abercromhip  ^ 

GENERAL  DIX'SC0MMANb(BALTIM4] 
Cavalry. 
1st  I^Iaryland  Cavaby.    Detachment  of  Cavah- 
Purneli  Legion. 

^  Artillery. 

Battery  "I"  2d  U.S.  Artillery. 
—  Maryland  Artillery. 
•  "       «  L"  1st  New  York  Artillery. 
2  Independent  Batteries,  Penn.  Artillery. 
o  7  -VT       ^  Infantry. 

3d  New  York  Volunteers. 
4th        "  « 

11th  Pennsylvania  " 
87th  «  " 

111th  "  «« 

21st  iMassachusetts  " 
2d  Delaware  « 

2d  Maryland  " 

1st  Eastern  Shore  Horae^Guards  (Maryland  Vols. 

Purneli  Legion 

2  Battalions 

-ZVote._MR.  Allen  Pinkerton  was   the   trust 

worthy  and  efficient  chief  of  the  Secret  Service 

x^P^*  T  .  '^  mentioned  under  his  assumed  namt 
Mr.  L.  J.  Allen. 

+  ^""^W^'A^^'J^^'  additional  A.  D.C.  and  Lieu- 
tenant  US.  Cavalry,  was  added  to  the  Staff  of  the 
Commanding  General  when  on  the  Chickahominv. 


(Detachment.) 


WATCHWORDS   FOR  PATRIOTS. 


0 


cottoes  for  the  campaign,  selected  from  general 
mgclellaits  writings. 

Onr  cause  must  never  be  abandoned  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  institutions  and  self- 

crernment.  —  Harrison's  Landing  Letter. 
We  are  fiu,liting  solel}'  for  the  integrity  of  the.Unios,  to  uphold  the  power  of 

^  national  government,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  tne  blessings  of  peace  and 
»d  ovdii^w  —  Instructions  to  General  llalleck^  November  11,  1861. 
You  will  ]>lease  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are 
ating;  that  issue  is  tiie  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  full 
ihorfty  of  the  general  government  over  all  portions  of  our  territory.  —  Listruc- 
is  to^ General  BuelU  November  l,\^Ql.  "  i,     •        p    v 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  ot  the 
/ernment  by  religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all. — Instructions 
General  Buell,  November  7,  1861.  •  i         -u 

Be  careful  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the 
ach  existing  between  us  and  the  rebels.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell, 
ivember  12,  1861.  . 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious 

Tests  on  mere  suspicion.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell^  November  12,  1861. 
Say  as  little  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro.  —  Instructions  to  General 

irnside.,  January  7,  1862. 
Tlie  unitv  of  tiiis  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  rae 

It  I  have  willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  domg 

'J  duty  to  my  co^untry.  —  ie«er  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 
The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
time,  treasure,  or  blood.  — Harrison's  Bar  Letter. 
Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  temtonal  or- 

nization  of  States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a 

oment.  —  Letter  to  President  Lincoln,  July  7, 1862. 
In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unai-med  pereons  should  be 

dctly  protected,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  miltary  operations.— Xe«er  to  the 

resident,  July  7,  1862.  ...... 

Mihtary  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostilities 

:ist ;    and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  be 

Either  demanded  nor  received.  —  Letter  to  the  President,  Julyl,  1862. 
It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State  in 

ly  event.     It   should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  populations,  but  against  armed 

rces  and  political  organizations.  —  Harrison's  Bar  Letter. 
If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  entrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  own 

•my,  I  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  —  Bes- 

%tch  to  General  Halleck,  August  30,  1862. 
In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  dii-ectiou  should  be  left  to 

^Gie^^\onn\soVf\QY&.—  General  3IcClellan's  Beport. 
By  pursuing  the  poHtical  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  bring 

bout  a  permanent  restoration  of  the  Union —  a  re-union  by  which  the  rights  ot 

bth  sections  shall  be  preserved,  and  by  which  both  parties  shall  ]neserve  their  self- 

2SDect,  while  tliey  respect  each  other.—  General  McClellan's  Beport. 

\  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  vic- 

Diy  which  saved  the  nation  from  the  greatest' peril  it  had  then  undergone.  —  6^n- 

ral  Mc  Gltllan's  Beport.  . 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  straggle,  political  partisanship  sliould  be 

aeiged  in  a  true  and  brave  patriotism,  which   thinks  only  of  the  good  of  tne 

:7hole  country'. —  General  McClellai-Hs   West  Point  Oration. 

A  system 'of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conservative,  and  pervaded  by  tUe 

nfiuences  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  ad  tru.y 

oyal  men,  would  deeoly  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreigu  nations,  and  it 

'night  be  humbly  hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favor  oi  the  Almighty. 

—  Harrison's  Bar  Letter. 
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EN.  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
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George  Brinton  McClellan  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  birthplace 
of  American  Independence  and  of  ximerican 
Union,  on  the  3d  day  of  December,  1826.. 

His  father  was  a  physician,  eminent  among 
the  eminent,  "  praised  by  the  praised,"  con- 
spicuous by  his  abilities  and  his  character  even 
in  that  galaxy  of  accomplished  men  by  whom 
the  fame  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  metropolis  of 
physical  science  and  the  healing  art  in  Amer- 
ica, was  made  respectable  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
Paris,  in  London  and  in  Leyden.  No  man's 
ancestry  is  a  matter  of  indiiference  when  we 
desire  to  study  his  nature  and  ascertain  the  true 
measure  of  his  worth.  In  monarchical  coun- 
tries, where  the  voice  of  the  people  has  little 
or  no  weight  in  determining  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  administer  the  government, 
it  matters  little  to  the  masses  of  mankind 
whether  those  by  whom  they  are  ruled  come 
of  a" sound  or  an  unsound  stock,  of  an  honest 
and  vigorous,  or  of  a  corrupt  and  weakly  race. 
The  will  or  the  whim  of  a  prince  makes  such 
inquiries  superfluous.  Once  invested  by  his 
sovereign  with  the  insignia  of  office,  the  vilest 
caitiflf  silences  all  questions  into  his  origin 
with  the  splendors  of  his  rank  and  the  ter- 
rors of  his  authority.  But  in  a  republic 
which  rests  for  its  permanence  and  its  power 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  people  and  of  their 
public  servants,  it  can  never  be  an  insignifi- 
cant recommendation  of  a  public  man  to  that 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  which  alone 
his  hope  of  distinction  and  of  influence  lies, 
that  his  fathers  in  their  time  were  citizens  of 
credit,  men  who  knew  their  rights  and  main- 
tained them,  knew  their  duties  and  fulfilled 
them. 

The  ancestors  of  George  Brinton  McClel- 
lan were  men  of  this  stamp,  coming  of 
that  pure  and  hardy  Scottish  blood  which 
has  so  long  been  a  trouble  to  tyrants,  which 
has  throbbed  in  the  veins  of  so  many 
sturdy  champions  of  justice  and  order,  and 
which  has  been  poured  out  so  freely  on  the 
most  heroic  battle-fields  of  history.  Through 
one  of  those  mysterious  affiliations  which  the 
Scotch,  like  all  other  Celtic  tribes,  delight  to 
trace  out,  and  hold  above  all  things  sacred,  a 
kinsmanship  has  been  established  for  the 
American  McClellans  with  that  noble  old 
soldier.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  fought 
his  way  honestly  up  from  a  shepherd's  plaid 
on  the  Caledonian  moors  to  a  Field  Marshal's 
baton  in  the  army  of  England,  and  a  baron's 
coronet  among  her  peers. 

Into  these  refinements  of  consanguinity,  how- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter.  Had 
Oolin  Campbell  lived  and  died,  the  just  and 


God-fearing  man  he  was,  as  a  shepherd  on  ^« 
banks  of  Clyde,  no  man  in  whose  veins  is 
blood  ran  -would  have  been  the  less  ei  ,> 
bled  by  its  wholesome  life  ;  and  so  far  as  e 
antecedents  go  of  George  Brinton  McC  U 
lan's  birth,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  ,it 
he  comes  of  a  people  renowned  the  world  ( '.jp 
for  justice,  fidehty,  valor,  and  truth. 

As  a  boy  of  thirteen,  his  father  sent    a 
into  the  Freshman  Class  at  the  Universit  f 
Pennsylvania.      He  pursued  the  Univer  y 
course,  for  nearly  two  years,  patiently  and  i. 
cessfully ;  but,  like  Washington,  he  had 
*'  inward  longing  "  for  the  life  of  an  engiij 
and  a  soldier,  and,  in  1842,  a  Cadet  wan 
having  been  obtained  for  him,  he  was  remc 
to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

In  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  es 
studies  to  which  he  here  found  himself  call 
the  young  Cadet  very  soon  distinguished  h 
self,  and  rewarded  the  judicious  confidenci 
his  friends.  He  was  graduated,  with  h 
honors,  in  the  Class  of  1846 ;  assigned 
duty  with  a  company  of  the  engineers,  s 
ordered,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  into  acl 
service  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Rii 
The  war  with  Mexico  was  then  fairly  beg 
and  Lieutenant  McClellan  reached  his  p 
just  after  the  battle  of  Monterey. 

After  some  time  spend  in  active  service 
the  Bio  Grande,  Lieutenant  McClellan  i 
ordered  t(3   Tampico   in  January,  1847, 
take  part  in  the  concentration  of  troops  tl; 
going  on  for  the   grand  expedition  which  y 
preparing,under  Gen.  Scott,  to  end  the  war,  a 
dictate  terms  of  peace  in  the  capital  of  Mexit 
What  jealousies  and  intrigues;  and,  to  i 
the  veteran's  own  weU-known  phrase,  what 
"fire  in  the  rear"  attended  the  organizati 
of  this  expedition  no  one  familiar  with  t, 
recent  history  of  the  country  can  need  to 
reminded. 

The  young  Lieutenant  was  thus  made* 
witness,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  caret 
of  the  political  difficulties  and  the  persoc 
spites  which  so  often  confound  and  hampi 
the  action  of  the  most  earnest  and  devot< 
military  leaders. 

In  the  beghining  of  the  month  of  Mar(: 
the  assembled  army  disembarked  from  i, 
transports  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Sac;| 
ficios,  and  the  memorable  siege  of  Vera  Crij 
and  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  began. 

It  is  not  our  pui-pose  minutely  to  pursi 
the  fortunes  of  Lieutenant  McClellan  throu^ 
the  wonderful  campaign  of  which  this  siefj 
was  the  initial  chapter.  j 

Who,  indeed,  can  now  find  the  heart  to  r; 
write  or  even  to  re-peruse  the  annals  of  tb 


I^dgn  in  which,  as  the  lamentable  history 

||j|;  last  four  years  too  sternly  bids  us  fear, 

Jican  soldiers  of  the  North    and  of  the 

i ,  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  for  the 

me,  marched  si^e  by  side  to  death  and 

e  Executive  Documents  of  the  Thir- 
Congress,  in  which  the  story  of  that 
tis  campaign  lies  embalmed  and  awaits 
storian's  skilful  hand,  can  be  read  now 
ut  overmastering  emotion  only  by  the 
e  or  the  fool,  by  him  who  is  indifferent 
country's  fate,  or  by  him  who  rejoices 
ruin. 

those  formal  and  official  pages  the  course 

bsequent  events  has  given  the  painful  in- 

of  a  tragedy.     In  them  we  read  how, 

ng  with  an  equal  zeal  to  serve  one  com- 

cause,    Lieutenants    Beauregard    and 

ellan  earned  the  commendation  of  their 

ander    in    the    trenches    before    Vera 

;    in   them  we  read  how  the  escort  of 

lin  Robert  E.  Lee,  engaging  the  skir- 

rs  of  Valencia  in  the  Pedregal,  opened 

'stern  unswerving  march  which  led  the 

and  Stripes,  through  storm  and  stress  of 

and  victory,  up  to  their  station  of  tri- 

on  the  heights  of  Chapultepec  and  the 

•s  of  the  city  of  Montezuma.     Heintzel- 

and  Magruder,    Kearney   and    Pillow, 

us  here,  raarchuig,  manoeuvring,  fighting 

ally  together  for  the  one  old  flag.       One 

Lieutenant  T,  J.  Jackson  —  "  the  horses 

s  guns  nearly  all  killed  or  disabled,  his 

rs  and  cannoneers  cut  up" — gets  one  of 

lieces  from  under  the   direct  fire  of  Cha- 

ipec,  opens  upon  the  enemy,  and  holds 

)attle  till  the  Castle  is  can-ied.     Another 

Lieutenant  Reno,  "  in  the  advance  with 

fountain  howitzers,"  maintains,  against  the 

rior  artillery  of  the  enemy,  so  fierce  a  fire 

aves  the  bold  advance  of  "  Lieutenant 

►nel  Albert  Sidney  Johnstone  "  with  his 

geurs.     Now  we  have  "Captain  Hooker" 

ig  gallantly  down  alone  to  reconnoitre  the 

md   for   Lieutenant    Colonel  Hebert,   of 

isiana  ;    anon,   "Lieutenant    Grant,"    of 

Fourth  Infantry,  "  pushed  forward  with  a 

y  "  to  aid  in  securing  advantages  won  by 

troops  of  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina. 

letween  these  once  fraternal  names  how 

i  a  gulf  has  since  been  dug  by  passion,  by 

iness,  and  by  folly,  — a  gulf  which,  in  the 

ridenee  of  God,  nothing  surely  but  reason 

justice  can  ever  bridge  again  ! 

'he  peculiar  importance  of  that  wm  of  the 

^ice  to  which,  in  virtue  of  his  distinction 

I  at  the  academy,  Lieutenant  McClellan 

attached  naturally,  gave  him  a  prominence 


in  the  operations  of  General  Scott^  advance, 
to  which  his  years  and  his  rank  would  not 
otherwise  have  entitled  him.  He  won  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  2d  Lieutenant  early 
in  the  campaign,  and  received  his  brevet  as 
1st  Lieutenant  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Contrerays,  on  the  19th 
of  August  of  the  same  year.  The  service  of 
the  engineers  and  the  staff  officere  at  Contrerays 
was  of  the  most  arduous  kind,  testing  in  the 
highest  degree  the  coolness,  the  personal 
bravery,  and  the  powers  of  physical  endur- 
ance, as  well  as  the  professional  skill,  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  General  Valencia's  position 
was  infinitely  more  formidable  from  the 
broken,  rough,  and  impracticable  character  of 
the  country,  than  from  the  skill  with  which 
that  pompous  and  wordy  personage  had  se- 
lected and  entrenched  his  camp  ;  and  the  re- 
connoissance  which  determined  the  route  taken 
by  our  troops  to  assault  and  overwhelm  their 
enemy  had  to  be  executed  on  a  moonless 
night,  over  rocky  and  precipitous  mule  paths, 
through  a  region  of  wild  ravines  and  tangled 
forests. 

Deserted  in  disgust  by  Santa  Anna,  whose 
advice  he  had  scorned  and  whom  he  hoped,  by 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  American  invaders, 
to  oust  from  power,  Valencia  was  utterly 
bewildered  by  the  attack  to  which  this  dan- 
gerous night  reconnoissance  opened  the  way ; 
his  troops,  finding  themselves  inextricably  in- 
volved, were  stricken  with  a  panic,  and  one 
of  the  most  complete  victories  of  the  war  re- 
warded the  skill  of  our  commanders  and  the 
valor  of  our  troops. 

When  compared  with  the  scale  on  which 
war  has  since  been  waged  by  American  ar- 
mies, the  battles  through  which  our  soldiers 
fought  their  way  to  the  city  of  INIexico  may 
seem,  indeed,  but  petty  and  insignificant  com- 
bats. But  the  campaign  of  1847  was,  in  truth, 
a  most  instructive  school  for  the  officers  who 
passed  through  it.  Not  less  by  the  mistakes 
and  failures  of  the  enemy  than  by  our  own 
successes  were  the  capable  and  the  thoughtful 
among  those  officers  taught  rightly  to  estimate 
the  tremendous  difficulties  which  attend  a  war 
of  invasion,  and  the  formidable  advantages  en- 
joyed by  an  army  acting  on  the  defensive  in 
a  country  sparsely  populated,  broken,  rugged, 
and  densely  wooded  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
the  extent  of  the  disasters  which  must  have 
befaUen  the  cause  of  the  Union  had  the  abso- 
lute conduct  in  the  field  of  our  vast  and  uu 
disciplined  armies  been  assumed,  in  the  outset 
of  the  existmg  war  by  the  arrogant  and  inex- 
perienced civilians  whose  influence  has  been 
since  so  lamentably  felt  in  the  disturbance  of 


well-considered  plans  of  campaign  and  the 
waste  of  well-organized  resources. 

The  hard-fought  action  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1847,  afforded 
Lieutenant  McClellan  an  occasion  to  prove 
that  his  rapid  promotion  in  his  profession  had 
not  disturbed  that  well-balanced  sense  of  jus- 
tice which  is  one  of  the  rooted  qualities  of  his 
nature. 

The  conduct  of  the  attack  upon  the  Mex- 
ican positions  at  Molino  del  Rey  had  been 
confided,  by  General  Scott,  to  General  Worth. 
The  ostensible  object  of  this  attack  was  the 
destiTiction  of  a  cannon-foundry  which  the 
Mexicans  were  believed  to  have  established  at 
that  point ;  but  as  General  Worth  found  rea- 
son to  anticipate  such  a  resistance  as  might 
lead  to  a  general  action  for  the  possession  of 
the  heights  and  fortress  of  Chapultepec,  it  was 
of  the  first  importance  for  hun  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  true  nature  of  the  defences 
thrown  up  by  Santa  Anna  at  Molmo  del  Rey, 
and  of  the  true  proportions  of  the  force  which 
the  Mexican  President  would  there  array 
against  him. 

Two  serious  reconnoissances  were  accordingly 
ordered  by  General  Worth  before  the  attack 
was  made,  and  in  these  reconnoissances  Lieu- 
tenant McClellan  bore  a  distinguished  part. 

The  conflict  which  followed  assumed  the 
character  of  a  battle, — the  most  fiercely- 
contested  battle  indeed  of  the  whole  war,  in 
which,  after  hours  of  desperate  onslaught,  an 
aggregate  American  force  about  3,500  strong 
assailed  and  drove  from  their  formidable  in- 
trenchments  a  Mexican  army  numbering  at 
least  10,000  men,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
four  pieces  of  artillery  and  nearly  a  thousand 
prisoners.  Lieutenant  McClellan  was  offered 
the  brevet  rank  of  Captain  for  his  share  in  this 
victory,  but  declined  to  receive  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  fully  entitled  to  it, 
having  been  concerned  in  the  preluninary  op- 
erations alone,  and  not  in  the  actual  assault 
and  capture  of  the  enemy's  works. 

The  maxim-,  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,  is 
not  often  thus  rigorously  applied  to  his  own 
case  by  a  young  and  ambitious  man  actively 
engaged  in  the  most  exciting  of  professions ! 
Within  a  week,  however,  the  storming  of  Cha- 
pultepec and  the  consequent  occupation  of  the 
Mexican  capital  gave  the  magnanimous  youno- 
soldier  a  fresh  opportunity  of  winning,  by  acS 
ual  service  and  exposure  in  the  stricken  field, 
the  rank  which  he  disdained  otherwise  to  wear. 
He  was  breveted  a  Captain  for  these  crowning 
operations  of  the  campaign  on  the  14th  Set? 
tember,  1847. 
.     As  Captam  McClellan,  he  remained  with 


the  army  in  Mexico  till  the  signino- c 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  republic.  Th 
ministration  of  a  conquered  city  neces: 
afforded  to  a  soldier  of  his  character  and 
ing  many  valuable  opportunities  of  obf 
tion  and  reflection  upon  'the  true  relatic 
the  mihtary  with  the  civil  authority, 
impotence  of  mere  force  to  maintain  o 
store  a  solid  tranquillity  in  the  social  on 
never  so  apparent  to  a  clear  and  vigorous 
as  when  force  is  clothed  with  a  temporar 
nipotence ;  the  beauty  and  the  majesty  c 
are  never  so  apparent  as  when  the  caln 
constant  operation  of  the  law  is,  for  a 
suspended  in  favor  of  the  sword.  A 
Duke  of  Wellington  learned,  during  his 
military  mastery  of  the  Peninsula"  anc 
brief  practical  dictatorship  of  Paris,  thai 
found  dislike  of  all  unnecessary  militaj 
terference  with  civil  affaus  which,  at  a 
day,  when  England  was  convulsed  with 
commotion,  made  the  veteran  of  a  hui 
victories  the  calmest,  most  forbearing 
most  conciliatory  of  English  statesmen,  i 
may  be  sure  that  his  experience  of  con 
and  of  military  rule  in  Mexico  contril 
mainly  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  Captain 
Clellan  those  sound  and  moderate  print 
of  policy  which  were  afterwards  to  de 
themselves  so  fully  and  so  firmly  in  the 
lamations  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  vie 
West  Virginia  and  the  leader  of  the  Pen 
lar  campaign. 

In  June,  1848,  Captain  McClellai 
turned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  a 
immediately  ordered  to  the  post  at 
Point,  where,  for  three  years,  he  remain 
command  of  the  company  of  sappers ' 
miners.  ^ ' 

In  June,  1851,  he  was  removed  to 
Delaware  to  superintend  the  constructic 
the  works;  and  early  in  the  next  year  h( 
filled  the  common  destiny  of  the  otficers  o 
regular  army  of  the  Union  by  joinint^  ai 
pedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  far  wei^ 
territory  of  the  Red  River,  under  the  coran! 
of  Colonel  Marcy,  whose  daughter  has  .' 
become  his  wife. 

From  the  Red  River  he  passed  into  T 
upon  the  staff  of  General  Persifer  F.  Sri 
and  until  March,  1853,  was  occupied  ir| 
survey  of  the  Texan  coast.  From  the  I 
breezes  of  the  Gulf  and  the  lowlands  of  T' 
he  was  suddenly  transferred  to  the  neigl 
hood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  going  to  \V 
ington  Territory  in  the  spring  of  1853,' 
remaining  there  until  May,  1854,  in  ch 
of  the  western  division  of  the  survey  for 
northern  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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e  vast  extent,  the  magnificent  possibil- 
the  grand  nnity  in  a  variety  as  grand  of 
ational  dominion,  which  are  but  sounding 
of  words  on  the  lips  of  so  many  a 
it  orator,  become  simple  realities  to  the 
[o-ent  American  officer  whose  routine  of 
thus  leads  him  from  one  extremity  to 
er  of  the  imperial  republic  ;  and  the  sen- 
^t  of  continental  patriotism,  so  vague  and 
nate  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  is  thus 


to  him  a  substantial  and  controlling  im- 


:|  of  his  nature. 

It  Captain  McClellan's  love  and  rever- 
!of  American  nationahty  were  to  be  in- 
ked by  a  wider  and  even  more  impres- 
[xperience.  In  March,  1855,  he  was  pro- 
d  to  a  full  captaincy  in  the  1st  Cavalry,and, 
plajor  Delafield  and  Major  Mordecai,  was 
red  to  proceed  to  Europe,  there  to  study 
iperations  of  the  great  war  then  raging 
pen  the  Western  Allies  and  the  Russian 
lire.  War  on  a  scale  which  had  become 
tional  in  our  time  —  war  waged  upon  the 
isiples  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  but  with  all 
j  appliances  of  modern  progress  —  was 
jto  pass  under  his  inspection, 
fhen  Captain  McClellan  and  his  compan- 
reached  the  Crimea,  in  the  early  part  of 
bummer  of  1855,  the  most  trying  period 
he  great  AUied  invasion  had  already  been 
■passed.  The  battle  of  the  Alma  had 
I  fought  and  won,  Sebastopol  had  been 
sted  so  far  as  its  investment  was  practica- 
victory  had  been  snatched  by  the  troops 
^'rance  and  England  from  the  very  jaws  of 
L  on  the  heights  of  Inkermann.  But  the 
;tacle,  which  now  met  the  eyes  of  the 
erican  commissioners,  was  fai'  more  in- 
.ctive  than  any  shock  of  battle  could  have 
a. 

n  the  course  of  his  investigations  into  the 
mization  and  establishment  of  the  Allied 
:es  before  the  Russian  stronghold,  Captain 
Clellan  learned  to  estimate  ai-ight  the  tre- 
idous  hazards  which,  even  in  modern  times, 
I  with  all  the  advantages  given  by  a  com- 
te  command  alike  of  the  sea  and  of  all  the 
inews  of  war,"  attend  what  may  be  prop- 
f  called,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  has  called  it, 
olossal  "adventure  of  invasion." 
L  brief  extract  from  this  author's  bitter, 
;  brilliant,  history  of  the  "  Invasion  of  the 
imea"  will  show  the  precise  nature  of 
I  great  miUtary  lesson  set  before  the  Amer- 
n  observers,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to 
imate  for  himse^  the  grave  and  manifold 
aring-s  of  that  lesson  upon  the  vast  enter- 
ise  which  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  des- 
ly  that  but  a  few  years  afterwards  the  most 


conspicuous  of  these  observers  shoul(^be  called 
to  undertake  :  — 

"There  were  now  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Crimea  some  37,000  French  and  Turks,^  with 
sixty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  all  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal   St.  Arnaud ;  and  we  saw 
that  27,000  English,  including  a  full  thou- 
sand of  cavalry,  and  together  with  sixty  guns, 
had  been   landed   by    Lord  Raglan.     Alto- 
gether, then,  the  allies  numbered  03,000  men 
and  128  guns.    These  forces,  partly  by  means 
of  the  draught  animals  at  their  command,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  the  soldier  himself,  could 
cany  by  land  the  ammunition  necessary  for 
perhaps  two  battles,  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  three  days.     Their  provisions  be- 
yond those  limits  were  to  be  replenished  from 
the  ships.      It  was  intended,  therefore,  that 
the  fleets  should  follow  the  march  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  that  the  invaders,  without  attemptr 
ing  to  dart  upon  the  inland  route  which  con- 
nected the  enemy  with  St.  Petersburg,  should 
move  straight  upon  the  north  side  of  Sebasto- 
pol by  following  the  line  of  the  coast. 

"  The  whole  body  of  the  Allied  armies  was 
to  operate  as  a  '  movable  column.'^ 

' '  Between  an  armed  body  engaged  in  regu- 
lar operations,  and  that  description  of  force 
which  the  French  call  a  '  movable  column,' 
the  difference  is  broad ;  and  there  is  need  to 
mark  it,  because  the  way  in  which  regular 


operations  are  conducted  is  not  even  similar 
to  that  in  which  a  '  movable  column '  is 
wielded.  It  is,  of  course,  from  the  history  of 
continental  wars  that  the  principle  of  regular 
operations  in  the  field  is  best  deduced.  A 
prince  intending  to  invade  his  neighbor's  ter- 
ritory takes  care  to  have  near  his  own  frontier, 
or  in  states  already  under  his  control,  not  only 
the  army  with  which  he  intends  to  begin  the 
invasion,  but  also  that  sustained  gathering  of 
fresh  troops,  and  that  vast  accumulation  of 
stores,  arms,  and  munitions  which  will  suffice, 
as  he  hopes,  to  feed  the  war.  The  temtory 
on  which  these  resources  are  spread  is  called 
the  '  base  of  operations.'^  When  the  invad- 
ino-  general  has  set  out  from  this  his  strategic 
home  to  achieve  the  object  he  has  in  view,  the 
neck  of  country  by  which  he  keeps  up  his 
communications  with  the  base  is  called  the 
'  line  of  operations ; '    and  the  maintenance 

1  30,204  Frenchmen  and  7000  Turks,  according  to  the  , 
French  accounts.    Lord  Kaglan,  I  believe,  tliought  that 
the  French  force  was  less,  and  put  it  at  27,C00. 

2  I  make  this  endeavor  to  elucidate  tlie  true  cliaracter 
of  the  operation  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  ^eader 
to  understand  the  kind  of  hazard  which  was  involved' 
in  the  march  along  the  coast,  and  also  in  order  to  lay 
the  "round  for  explaining  (in  a  future  volume)  the 
caus°es  which  afterwards  brought  upon  the  army  cruel 
Bufierings  and  privations. 

3  This  is  o-enerally,  but  not  invariably,  the  same  line 
as  the  sne  by  which  he  has  advanced. 
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of  this  line  of  operations  is  the  one  object 
which  must  never  be  absent  from  his  mind. 
The  farther  he  goes,  the  more  he  needs  to 
keep  up  an  incessant  communication  with  his 
*  base ; '  and  yet,  since  the  hne  is  lengthen- 
ing as  he  advances,  it  is  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  liable  to  be  cut.  Such  a  dis- 
astey  as  that  he  looks  upon  as  nearly  equal  to 
ruin,  and  there  is  hardly  anything  that  he  will 
refuse  to  sacrifice  for  the  defence  of  the  dusty 
or  mud-deep  cart-roads,  which  give  him  his 
means  of  living  and  fighting. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  commander  of  a 
'  movable  column '  begins  his  campaign  by 
wilfully  placing  himself  in  those  very  circum- 
stances which  would  bring  ruin  upon  an  army 
carrying  on  regular  operations.  He  does  not 
profess  nor  attempt  to  hold  fast  any  '  line  of 
operations  '  connecting  him  with  his  resources. 
He  says  to  his  enemy,  '  Surround  me  if  you 
will ;  gather  upon  my  front ;  hover  round  me 
on  flank  and  rear.  Do  not  affront  me  too 
closely,  unless  you  want  to  see  something  of 
my  cavalry  and  my  horse-artillery ;  but,  keep- 
ing at  a  courteous  distance,  you  may  freely 
occupy  the  whole  country  through  which  I 
pass.  I  care  nothing  for  the  roads  by  which 
I  have  come.  What  I  need  whilst  my  task  is 
doing,  I  cany  along  with  me.  I  have  an  en- 
terprise in  hand.  That  achieved,  I  shall 
march  toward  the  resources  which  my  coun- 
trymen have  prepared  for  me.  Those  re- 
sources I  will  reach  or  else  perish.'  If  an 
army  engaged  in  regular  operations  were 
likened  to  an  engine  drawing  its  supplies  by 
means  of  long  pipes  fi'om  a  river,  the  princi- 
ple of  the  '  movable  column  '  would  be  well 
enough  tokened  by  that  skinful  of  water 
which,  carried  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  is  the 
life  of  men  passing  a  desert. 

"  Each  of  the  two  systems  has  its  advan- 
tages and  its  drawbacks.  The  advantages  en- 
joyed by  an  army  undertaking  regular  oper- 
ations are  :  —  the  lasting  character  of  its 
power,  and  its  compai-ative  security  against 
great  disasters.  The  general  conducting  an 
army  in  regular  operations  is  constantly  re- 
plenishing his  strength  by  drawing  from  his 
'  base  '  fre^>h  troops  and  supplies  to  compen- 
sate the  havoc  which  time  and  the  enemy,  or 
even  time  alone,  will  always  be  working  in 
his  army ;  and  if  he  meets  with  a  cheek,  he 
retires  upon  a  line  already  occupied  by  por- 
tions of  his  force,  already  strewed  with  his 
magazines.  ^  He  retires,  in  short,  upon  a  road 
prepared  for  bis  reception,  and  the  fai'ther  he 
retreats,  the  nearer  he  is  to  his  great  resources. 
The  draw^Dacks  attending  this  system  are  the 


great  quantity  of  means  of  land  transf' 
required  for  keeping  up  the  eomraunicali 
and  the  eternal  necessity  of  having  to  be  re 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  every  mil 
the  '  line  of  operations '  against  the  ei 
prises  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  *  movable  colui' 
are  :  —  that  its  means  of  land  ti'ansport 
be  comparatively  small, — may,  in  fact, 
proportioned  to  the  limited  duration  of 
service  which  it  undertakes;  and  that, 
being  clogged  with  the  duty  of  maintainin' 
'  line  of  operations,'  it  has,  in  truth,  notl 
to  defend  except  itself.     But  grave  drawba 
limit  the  power  of  a  'movable  column.' 
the  first  place,  it  is  an  instrument  fitted  c 
for  temporary  use,  because,  during  the  ser 
in  which  it  is  engaged,  it  has  no  resource; 
rely  upon,  except  what  it  carries  along  witb' 
Another  drawback  is  the  hazard  it  incui-s, 
of  mere  defeat,   but  of  total  extcrminatw' 
for  it  is  a  force  which  has  left  no  dominion 
its  wake,  and  if  it  falls  back,  it  falls  into 
midst  of  enemies  having  hold  of  the  cour 
around,  and  emboldened  by  seeing  it  retn 

"  Then,  also,  a  movable  column,  e 
though  it  be  never  defeated  in  any  pitc 
battle,  is  liable  to  be  brought  to  ruin  by  be 
well  harassed  ;  and  very  inferior  troops, 
even  armed  peasants,  if  they  have  spirit  i 
enterprise,  may  put  it  in  peril ;  for,  having 
command  of  the  country  all  round  it,  they 
easily  prepare  their  measures  for  vexing 
column  by  day  and  by  n^ght.  Again, 
'  movable  column  '  can  not  send  its  sick  i 
wounded  to  the  rear.  It  must  either  abani 
the  sufferers,  or  else  find  means  of  carry 
them  wherever  it  marches,  and  this, 
course,  is  a  task  which  is  rendered  ra 
and  more  difficult  by  every  succeeding  C( 
bat.  Again,  if  the  '  movable  column  ' 
brought  to  frequent  halts  by  the  necessity 
self-defence,  there  is  danger  that  the  operat 
in  which  it  is  engaged  will  last  to  a  time 
yond  the  narrow  limit  of  the  supplies  wh 
it  is  able  to  carry  along  with  it. 

"  In  Algeria  the  French  had  brought 
system  of  using  small  '  movable  columns ' 
a  high   state   of  perfection ;  and  there   < 
might  see  a  force  complete  in  all  aims,  cai 
ing  with  it  the  bread  and  the  cartridges,  i 
driving  betwixt  its  battalions  the  little  berd 
cattle,  which  would  enable  it  to  live  and 
fight ;  one  might  see  it  bidding  farewell 
perhaps  several  weeks  toj^l  its  com  muni 
tions,  and  boldly  venturing  into  the  niidsl 
a  wilderness  alive  with  angry  foes ;  but 
Arabs  and  Kabyles,  though  not  without  so 
of  the  warlike  virtues,  were,  upon  the  wh( 


|)  unintelligent  and  too  feeble  to  be  able  to 
it  the  system  of  the  '  movable  column '  to 
;«st  sufficing  to  prove  that  the  contrivance 
mid  hold  good  in  Europe. 
"Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  acknowledged 
at,  for  operating  in  a  country  where  the 
eray  is  looked  upon  as  at  all  formidable,  the 
iployment  of  a  '  movable  column '  is  a 
Basure  which  will  bo  likely  to  win  more 
ror  from  those  who  love  an  adveature  than 
)m  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  art 
war. 

"But  whichever  of  the  two  methods  be 
iosen,  it  is  of  great  moment  to  choose  deci- 
/ely,  taking  care  that  the  operations  are  car- 
id  on  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  pruiciple 
I  the  system  on  which  they  proceed.  A 
fneral  conducting  regular  operations  must 
^  wary,  circumspect,  and  resolutely  patient. 
be  leader  of  a  '  movable  colunm  '  must  be 
)rift,  and,  even  for  very  safety's  sake,  he 
(ay  have  to  be  venturesome,  for  what  would 
^  rashness  in  another  may  in  him  be  rigid 
rudence.  The  two  systems  are  so  opposite, 
lat  to  confuse  the  two,  or  to  import  into  the 
ractice  of  one  of  them  the  practice  applica- 
le  to  the  other,  is  to  run  into  grave  troubles 
ad  dangers.  Yet  this  is  what  the  Allies  did. 
Hien  the  English  Government  committed  to 
lis  enterprise  a  large  proportion  of  their 
nail,  brilliant  army,  and  appointed  to  the 
3mmand  of  it  a  general  mature  in  years  and 
ihooled  by  his  long  subordination  to  Wel- 
ngton,  they  acted  as  though  they  meant  that 
16  army  should  engage  with  all  due  pru- 
ence  in  regular  operations.  When  they 
rdered  that  tliis  force  should  make  a  descent 
pon  the  Crimea  without  intending  to  prepare 
)r  it  a  base  of  operations  at  the  landing- 
lace,  they  caused  it  to  act  as  a  *  movable 
oliimn.'  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  from 
bis  ambiguity  of  purpose,  or  rather  from  this 
imness  of  sight,  the  events  of  the  campaign 
3ok  their  shape. 

"Again,  it  is  right  to  see  how  far  it  be  pos- 
ible  to  change  with  the  same  force  from  one 
f  the  two  systems  to  the  other.  Upon  this, 
i  can  be  said  that  an  army  engaged  in  regu- 
ar  operations  may  well  enough  be  able  to 
iimish  forth  a  *  movable  column ; '  but  to 
lOpe  that  a  *  movable  column '  will  be  able  to 
pther  to  itself  all  at  once  the  lastino;  strength 
f  an  array  prepared  for  regular  ojjerations  is 
0  hope  for  what  cannot  be.  It  is  true,  as 
fe  shall  see  hereafter,  that  by  dint  of  great 
sffort,  and  the  full  command  of  the  sea,  the 
wo  mighty  nations  of  the  West  were  able  in 
ime  to  convert  the  remains  of  their  '  movable 
solumn '  into  an  army  fitted  for  regular  opera- 


tions, but  we  shall  have  to  remember  that  be- 
fore the  one  system  could  be  effectually  re- 
placed by  the  other,  the  soldiery  underwent 
cruel  sufferings." 

All  that  it  was  the  rare  privilege  of  Capt. 
McClellan  to  see  and  learn  of  the  relations 
between  politics  and  the  military  art,  and  of 
the  practical  operations  of  war  conducted 
upon  the  grandest  scale  during  his  visit  to  Se- 
bastopol  might  however,  let  us  here  observe, 
have  produced  but  an  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate effect  upon  his  mind,  had  not  his  own  pre- 
vious and  priceless,  though  comparatively  lim- 
ited experience  in  Mexico  prepared  him  intel- 
ligently to  receive  it,  and  fitted  him  to  deduce 
from  it  the  most  solid  instruction  and  the 
most  durable  convictions. 

The  immediate  fruit  of  his  sojourn  in  Eu- 
rope, at  tliis  time,  was  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
haustive "  Report  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
Greater  European  Armies,"  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  Congress  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1857,  and  which  bears 
irrefragable  witness  to  the  pains  and  zeal  with 
which  the  young  officer  had  devoted  himself 
to  mastering  the  minutest  details,  as  well  as 
the  broadest  principles  of  military  organiza- 
tion. 

But  of  infinitely  greater  pith  and  moment 
to  himself  and  to  his  country  were  the  larger 
and  deeper  results  of  this  military  tour  upon 
his  mental  constitution  and  his  habits  of 
thought. 

The  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  although  most  carefully  trained 
in  the  principles  of  mathematical  science  and 
of  the  military  art  during  the  four  years  of 
their  academic  course,  have  enjoyed  for  the 
most  part,  in  later  life,  but  few  and  limited 
opportunities  of  military  experience.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  lives  of 
most  of  them  now  living  had  been  passed,  whea 
the  great  rebellion  broke  upon  us,  in  a  i-outine 
of  post  and  garrison  duty  alternating  between 
the  peaceful  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
frontier  forts  of  the  far  West.  A  harassing 
but  contemptible  warfare  with  the  roving  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  trans-Mississippi  educated 
them  to  practical  skill  in  the  handling  of  small 
detachments,  but  could  do  nothing,  of  course, 
towards  familiarizing  them  with  the  spirit  and 
the  necessities  of  war  on  a  grand  scale.  Many 
of  them,  inspired  with  a  genuine  zeal  and  love 
for  their  profession,  were  at  gi-eat  pains  to 
master  all  that  text-books  could  teach  upon 
this  subject;  but  as  the  most  scientific  and 
thoughtful  of  military  authorities.  Baron  Jo- 
miai,  has  well  observed,  "War,  practical 
war,  is  not  an  affair  of  mathematical  dem- 
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onstration,  —  it  is  a  passionate  drama,''''  — 
and  no  study  of  military  literature,  how- 
ever judicious  and  faithful,  can  teach  in 
years  so  much  available  military  truth  as  a 
soldier  like  McClellan  must  imbibe  from  a 
few  weeks  of  actual  Kviug  contact  with  the 
reahties  of  war  as  he  came  upon  and  mingled 
with  them  in  the  Crimea. 

After  the  publication  of  his  Report  of  the 
AiToies  of  Europe,  in  January,  1857,  Capt. 
McClellan  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army  and  went  into  civil  Hfe. 

He  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  that  great  enterprise  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  company,  which  post 
he  continued  to  fill,  residing  at  Chicago, 
until  the  month  of  August,  1860,  when,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  President  of  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  the  Ohio  and  IMississippi  Raiboad, 
he  removed  to  Cincinnati. 

He  was  busily  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
this  office,  an  office  which  with  his  previous 
experience  as  a  "railroad  man"  in  Illinois, 
naturally  introduced  him  to  a  wide  and  ac- 
curate familiarity  with  the  people  and  the 
resources  of  the  Central  West,  as  well  as  to 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
the  modem  system  of  transportation  by  steam, 
when,  in  April,  1861,  he  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned from  the  pursuits  of  peace  by  the  roar 
of  the  cannon  fired  at  Sumter  and  the  crash 
of  impending  civil  war. 

Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  in  response 
to  the  first  call  of  the  President  of  the  United 
'States  for  volunteers  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  the  .rebellion  and  in  maintaining  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution,  appointed  Geo. 
Brinton  McClellan  Major-General,  to  com- 
mand the  contingent  of  the  State,  being  thir- 
teen regiments  of  infantry.  This  commission 
was  offered  and  accepted  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1861. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  ranks 
of  these  regiments.  Throughout  the  great 
State  of  Ohio,  as  throughout  the  enthe  North 
and  West,  the  call  of  the  President  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  volunteers,  to  be  enlisted  for  a 
service  of  three  months,  was  answered  by  such 
a  general  uprising  of  the  people  as,  in  the 
words  of  General  McClellan  himself,  made  it 
"  a  struggle  as  to  who  should  be  received, 
and  not  as  to  who  should  avoid  the  call." 

Throughout  the  long  political  conflict  which 
had  preceded  the  assertion  by  force  of  arms 
at  Fort  Summer  of  the  right  of  secession,  the 
free  States  had  been  greatly  divided  in  opinion 
concerning  the  issues  so  hotly  debated  between 
numbers  of  their  own  citizens  on  the  one  side, 


and  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States 
the  other. 

While  the  sentiment  of  hostility  to  slavei 
as  an  institution  discreditable  to  the  republ 
and  in  itself  both  criminal    and    dangeroi 
had  greatly  grown  in  fire  and  in  force  throua 
out  the  North  during  the  thirty  years  whi 
followed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  t 
West  Indian  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  aii 
whUe  this  sentiment  had  in  some  places  mju 
itself,  and   in  others  had  been  manipulate 
into  becoming  a  powerful  engine  of  partia 
action,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pe 
pie  of  the  North  and  the  West  still  firmly  a 
hered  to  the  conviction  that  the  Constitutic 
in  no  wise  authorized  any  interference  on  tl 
part  either  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  ( 
of  their  citizens,  or  of  the  Federal  Goven 
ment,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  tl 
States.     It  was  the  dominant  feeling  of  hoi 
orable  and  enhghtened  men,  that  it  would  1: 
dishonest  and  disgraceful  for  an  anti-slavei 
North  to  take  advantage  of  a  power  conferre 
upon  its  numerical  majority  solely  in  virtue  « 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  to   accon 
phsh  purposes,  no  matter  how  laudable  the 
might  be  in  the  eyes  of  philanthropists  an 
philosophers,  which,  had  they  been  avowe 
when  the  original  compacts  between  the  State 
were  framed,  would  have  made  the  Union  il 
self  impossible,  and  put  a  final  stop  to  th 
formation  of  the  Constitution. 

It  was  plainly  and  painfully  true,  indeejJ 
that  the  leaders  of  the  political  party  by  whicl 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  lifted  into  powe: 
neither  shared  this  feehng  nor  were  disposed  t< 
respect  it  in  their  policy.  But  so  long  as  th( 
refusal  of  many  of  the  Southern  States  t( 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  newly-electec 
President  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  polit 
ical  action  alone,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Northern  people  were  indisposed  to  draw  the 
sword  against  those  whom  they  regarded  af 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  whom  they  beheved 
to  be  governed  by  an  honest,  even  if  a  mis- 
taken fear  that  their  rights,  their  property,  and 
their  liberties  were  really  in  peril. 

It  was  well  known  throughout  the  North 
that  the  "right  of  secession"  was  not  more 
generally  accepted,  as  inherent  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union,  at  the  South  than  it  was 
at  the  North. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  indeed, 
a  disposition  had  been  manifested  by  the  East- 
ern States,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  to  separate  them- 
selves in  respect  to  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  pubHc  weal  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  by  forming  a  conven- 
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ti  with  the  State  of  New  York  for  "reg- 
u  ing  matters  of  common  concern."     This 
w  in  April,  1783  ;  and,   a  debate  arising 
n  n  tlie  subject  in  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
fc nation,  Mr.   Bland,  of  Virginia,   had  de- 
nced  such  projects  as  tending  dkectly  to 
ik  up  the  Union,  and  to  form  what  he  de- 
bed  as  "young  Congresses."    Alexander 
mil  ton's  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ment   should    assume    the   debts   of    the 
tes,  gave  occasion,  soon  after  the  adoption 
he  Constitution,  to  a  similar,  though  a  more 
idable    manifestation.     That   proposition 
supported  by  the  Northern  and  opposed 
t,he  Southern  States  with  so  much  acrimony 
ther  side,  that  when  the  proposition  was 
lly  rejected,  Congress  adjourned  from  day 
lay  without  transacting  any  business,  and 
members  from  the  Eastern  States  openly 
atened  the  secession  of  those  States  from 
Union,  and  the  formation  of  an  Eastern 
jifederacy.     A  compromise  was  finally  ef- 
ed  by  the  concession  to  the  South  of  the 
for  the  National  Capital,  on  the  banks  of 
Potomac,  in  retui-n  for  the  reconsideration 
the  South  of  the  vote  which  had  defeated 
"Assumption  Bill."     Under  the  Presi- 
Icy  of  the  elder  Adams,  in  1788,  a  new 
tiace  of  separation  came  upon  the  country, 
i  this  time  from  the  South,  the  States  of 
fginia  and  Kentucky  passing  resolutions  in 
losition  to  the  policy  of  jMr.  Adams,  which 
irly  indicated  by  their  tone,  if  not  by  their 
)ress  phraseology,  a  determination  to  break 
inder,  in  a  certain  contingency,  the  bonds 
5ch  united  the  Confederacy. 
[The  annexation   of  Louisiana,  under  Mr. 
lams's  successor,  changed  the  whole  sweep 
I  scope  of  the  future  of  the  Republic ;  and 
iin  in  the  East  the  old  propositions  for  the 
lablishment  of  an  Eastern  Confederacy  were 
fived,  and  discussed  by  men  of  the  highest 
mding  and  in  the  most  serious  temper. 
President    John    Adams,    in    December, 
28,  gave  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  oth- 
5,  of  Boston,  the  following  account  of  this 
itter :  — 

"  This  design  had  been  formed  in  the  win- 
'  of  1803— i,  immediately  after  and  as  a 
iisequence  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 
.  .  The  plan  was  so  far  matured  that  the 
oposal  had  been  made  to  an  individual  (this 
IS  Alexander  Hamilton)  to  permit  himself, 
the  proper  time,  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
the  military  movements,  which  it  was  fore- 
en  would  be  necessary  for  carrying  it  into 
:eeution."  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Gov- 
aor  Plumer,  of  New  Hampshire,  an  avowed 


Disunionlst,  President  Adams  ^states  that 
' '  three  projects  of  boundary  ' '  ror  the  New 
England  Confederacy  had  been  prepared. 
These  were:  "1.  If  possible,  the  Potomac. 
2.  The  Susquehanna.  8.  The  Hudson 
River."  Of  the  truth  of  these  statements 
Governor  Plumer  himself  was  well  aware. 
He  had  written  to  New  Hampshire  from  his 
seat  in  Congress,  on  the  19th  of  Januaiy, 
1804,  "  What  do  you  wish  your  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  do  here  ?  We  have  no 
part  in  Jefferson  and  no  inheritance  in  Vir- 
ginia. Shall  we  return  to  our  own  homes, 
sit  under  our  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  be 
separated  from  the  slaveholders  V  ' ' 

The  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a  State  into 
the  Union,  seven  years  later,  led  to  a  section- 
al debate  in  Congress,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
clared (Jan.  14,  1811)  that  the  admission 
of  Louisiana  would  ' '  free  the  States  from 
their  moral  obligations,  and,  as  it  will  be  the 
right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some  to 
prepare  for  separation,  amicably  if  they  can, 
violently  if  they  must." 

Without  pursuing  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  theoretical  "  right  of  secession  "  through 
the  successive  colhsions  of  sectional  interests 
and  sectional  passions,  which  again  and  again 
elicited  the  assertion  of  it,  now  from  States 
of  the  South  and  now  from  States  of  the 
North,  during  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  admission  of  Louisiana  and  the  first 
formal  attempt  of  an  American  State  to  act 
upon  the  right  in  December,  1861,  it  must 
be  evident  to  all  reflecting  minds  that  an  im- 
petuous and  passionate  determination  to  meet 
this  attempt  at  once  by  the  "  last  argument 
of  kings"  would  have  impHed,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  not 
only  a  discreditable  ignorance  of  the  prece- 
dents of  American  history,  but  a  lamentable 
incapacity  of  appreciating  the  importance  of 
time  and  aro;ument  in  calmino;  the  efferves- 
cence  of  popular  excitement,  and  dissipating 
the  delusions  which  so  often  seize  upon  the 
mind  of  a  whole  community.  No  such  im- 
petuous and  passionate  determination  we  have 
said  was,  however,  manifested  by  the  people 
of  the  North.  The  secession  of  one  after  an- 
other of  the  States  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  was  received  by  the  people  at  large 
with  a  kind  of  incredulous  amazement,  which 
was  gradually  giving  place  to  a  wide-spread 
conviction  that  the  whole  matter  must  event- 
ually be  referred  for  settlement  to  such  a 
convention  of  the  States  as  had  already 
twice  rescued  the  Republic  from  the  danger  cf 
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disintegTation,  when  tbe  commencement  of  act- 
ual hostilities  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  the 
call  of  the  President  for  troops  to  repel  an  as- 
sault made  upon  the  national  forces  and  to 
avenge  an  insult  offered  to  the  national  flag,  put 
an  entu-ely  new  face  upon  the  state  of  things. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Southern  States 
were  still,  at  tliis  time,  standing  out  against 
the  movement  of  secession.  The  feehag  was 
almost  universal  at  the  North  that  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Sumter  could  not  possibly  be  sus- 
tained by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  these  un- 
seceded  Southern  States.  The  existence  of 
State  Eights,  it  was  felt,  necessarily  implied 
the  existence  of  State  Duties ;  and  when  the 
President  appealed  to  the  nation  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  troops  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional authority,  the  people  of  the  North  and 
West  took  up  arms,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
annihilating  the  rights  even  of  the  seceded 
States,  but  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  those 
States  to  fulfil  their  duties. 

Had  it  then  been  understood  that  the  force 
called  into  the  field  was  but  the  advance 
guard  of  an  army  of  millions  of  men,  to  be 
employed  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  not 
merely  in  enforcing  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  repressing  a  violent  assault  upon 
the  established  order  of  things,  but  in  coerc- 
ing the  popular  will  throughout  one  half  of 
the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  in  over- 
whelming the  domestic  institutions  of  thirteen 
States  of  the  Federal  Union,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  by  any  candid  man,  that  the  popular 
voice  of  the  North  would  have  called  a  per- 
emptory ''halt!  "  and  that  the  whole  course 
of  subsequent  events  would  have  been  mate- 
rially changed. 

There  are  not  wanting  Injudicious  and  in- 
considerate friends  of  the  Union,  particularly 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  de- 
light to  represent  the  "uprising  of  the 
North  "  as  the  initial  movement  of  a  mao-nifi- 
cent  moral  crusade  destined,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  deliver  America  from  the 
sin  and  the  shame  of  slavery. 

Such  representations  give  an  indecently 
Jesuitical  cast  to  the  designs  of  "provi- 
dence," do  grave  injustice  to  the  spirit,  the 
character,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  North- 
ern people,  and  might  almost  seem  to  be 
made  in  the  direct  interest  of  that  originally 
small  and  fanatical  party  of  Disunion  at  the 
South,  which,  by  insisting  upon  the  imminence 
of  such  a  crusade,  and  lashing  therewith  the 
fears  and  doubts  and  passions  of  the  body 
of  the  Southern  people  into  frenzy,  precipita- 
ted the  movement  of  secession,  and  enlisted 
whole  conmionwealths  in  the  service  of  their 


own  designs.  And  no  one  thing  assured 
will  bear  more  heavily  upon  the  admini^n 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  bar  of  histor' 
than  the  fact  that  the  most  conspicuous  a 
visers  of  the  President,  in  the  outset  of  tl 
great  struggle,  were  men  who,  both  by  th(! 
antecedent  and  their  subsequent  course 
politics,  have  given  color  to  such  represent 
tions. 

Nowhere  is  that  blind  and  fanatical  passi( 
which  would  precipitate  one  whole  communit 
or  section  of  a  community  of  human  bein^ 
against  another,  upon  a  mission  of  mor 
chastisement  and  correction,  so  odious  and  u 
pardonable  as  in  the  high  places  of  authorit 
"The  whole  modern  mind,"  it  has  been  a 
mirably  said,  "is  in  the  sovereignty  of  re 
son,  the  rational  organization  of  society  by  r 
flection  ;  "  and  of  those  who  are  charged  wii 
the  duty  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
great  nation  in  modern  times,  it  is  above  a 
required  that  they  should  be  capable  of  refle 
tion  and  governed  by  reason. 

Reason  shows  us  that  in  the  long  course  ^ 
ages  past  there  is  no  one  movement  of  a  who 
community  which  can  be  wholly  condemne 
or  wholly  approved ;  reason  convinces  u 
therefore,  that  the  future  will  judge  ourselvi 
as  we  judge  the  past,  and  will  no  more  pa 
take  our  passions  than  we  partake  those  of  tl 
past.  Absent  as  it  would  seem  to  have  bee 
where  most  its  presence  was  required,  in  tl 
inner  councils  of  the  Administration,  th 
wholesome  faculty  of  reason  was  not  lackii] 
to  the  people  in  general. 

Among  the  volunteers  who  thronged  tl 
front  of  war  at  the  Presidential  summons  i 
April,  1861,  there  may  have  been,  and  douh 
less  were  men  who  were  governed  solely  b 
their  passions  ;  who  thought  only  of  chastisin 
southern  insolence;  of  abolishing  southei 
slavery,  and  of  settling  by  force  the  future  p 
lations  of  the  States.  But  the  vast  majorit 
of  these  volunteers  were  men  of  a  very  diffei 
ent  stamp,  —  men  who  could  discriminate  b( 
tween  wrongs  to  be  redressed  and  rights  to  I 
respected. 

Of  these  was  the  young  major-general  calle 
to  the  command  of  the  contingent  of  Ohic 
His  first  duty  obviously  was  the  organizatioi 
of  the  force  put  under  his  orders  ;  and  to  thi 
duty  he  addressed  himself  immediately  wit 
all  the  energy  of  his  character.  Believinj 
that  the  army  of  the  Union  had  a  single  an( 
definite  work  to  do,  he  perceived  the  suprem 
importance  of  putting  the  ai-my  into  such  ; 
condition  as  should  make  the  doing  of  tha 
work  the  certain  immediate  consequence  oi 
the  attempt  to  do  it. 
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The  Western  States,  as  General  McClellan 
^  once  found  upon  commencing  his  labors, 
3re  '•  totally  unprepared  for  the  impending 
ruggle."  The  Government  of  the  Union 
IS  entirely  unable  to  assist  the  States  in  the 
ganization  and  equipment  of  the  troops  which 
had  called  upon  them  to  furnish.  Licutcn- 
it-Goneral  Scott,  coinmanding-in-chief  the 
bole  anny,  at  once  recognized  the  dangerous 
fudition  of  aSkirs,  recommended  the  appoint- 
lent  of  Geneial  McClellan  to  the  rank  of 
jajor-General  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
fates,  and  uniting  the  three  great  States  of 
|hio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  into  one  "  Depart- 
|ent  of  the  Ohio,"  confided  this  department  to 
^s  care.  General  McClellan  instantly  called 
le  governors  of  these  States  into  council 
ith  himself,  and  laid  before  them  the  true 
ate  of  matters  in  the  West.  AU  that  could 
Dssilly  be  done,  with  the  earnest  cooperation 
f  these  State  authorities,  was  done,  and  the 
fork  of  preparing  their  contingents  for  the 
eld  was  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  cir- 
[irastances  of  a  population,  quite  unused  to 
far  and  not  yet  in  the  least  aware  of  the  ex- 
jnt  of  the  conflict  upon  which  it  was  enter- 
fig,  would  permit. 

While  busily  engaged  in  this  exhausting 
pd  harassing  duty,  General  McClellan  found 
me  to  scan,  with  the  practised  and  untroubled 
ye  of  a  skilful  soldier,  the  whole  field  over 
rhich  the  clouds  of  war  were  swiftly  rolling 

P- 

The  President's  proclamation  had  produced 
lot  only  in  the  seceded  States,  but  throughout 
he  South,  an  effect  wholly  at  variance  with 
he  general  expectations  of  the  Northern  peo- 
)le,  if  not  with  the  intimate  hopes  and  pur- 
)0ses  of  those  who  were  most  busy  and  influ- 
ential in  the  Presidential  councils.  Instead 
if  intimidating  the  seceded  States,  it  had  in- 
bn-ified  their  rage  against  the  Government 
and  the  Union  ;  instead  of  rallying  the  unse- 
pedod  States  of  the  South  to  the  support  of 
brder  and  the  castigation  of  insults  offered  to 
the  flag,  it  had  been  made  the  instrument  of 
[driving  the  great  States  of  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  themselves  into  seces- 
sion, and  had  excited  a  most  formidable  fer- 
ment of  public  feehng  ua  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri. 

I  Within  a  month  from  the  date  of  that  proc- 
lamation it  had  become  evident  to  experienced 
militjiiy  men  that  an  extensive  collision  be- 
tween the  troops  and  people  of  the  States  act- 
ually armed  and  arming  at  the  South,  and 
the  hastily-organized  and  imperfectly-equipped 
though  brave  and  enthusiastic  volunteers  of 
the  North,  might  more  than  probably  result 


in  such  a  practical  humiliation  o#  the  Govern- 
ment as  must  give  an  enormous  impulse  to 
the  now  gigantic  movement  of  rebellion. 

General  Scott,  at  Washington,  urged  this 
consideration  upon  the  Government  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  large  experience  and  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  already  historical  patriot- 
ism. General  McClellan,  from  his  position 
upon  the  Ohio,  reinforced  the  representations 
of  the  General-in-Chief,  pressed  most  strongly 
for  the  utmost  possible  activity  in  arming  and 
equipping  the  Western  contingents,  recom- 
mending the  largest  possible  increase  of  the 
whole  force  to  be  employed,  and  proposed 
such  a  flank  movement  up  the  valley  of  south- 
western Virginia  upon  Richmond  as  would 
insure  the  possession  of  Tennessee  to  the 
Union,  guarantee  the  tranquillity  of  Ken- 
tucky, and,  above  all,  secure  decisive  results  to 
the  great  military  operations  preparing  in  the 
East  against  Virginia. 

But  in  the  temper,  at  once  frivolous  and 
fanatical,  which  then  prevailed  at  Washington, 
the  counsels  of  mihtary  experience  were,  ui> 
heard  or  unheeded. 

It  was  natural  enough,  perhaps,  that  the 
people  of  the  North  in  general  should  have 
been  insensible  to  the  gravity  of  the  events 
now  before  them.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Northern  people  having  neither  desired  nor 
labored  for  the  disruption  of  the  Union,  could 
not  possibly  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
the  Union  was  really  in  danger  of  disruption. 
They  looked  upon  the  South  as  maddened  and 
misguided,  and  fully  expected  that  a  brief 
campaign  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
extemporized  "government"  at  Richmond 
and  in  the  dispersion  of  the  extemporized  army 
of  the  rebellion,  would  be  followed  by  the  im- 
mediate return  of  the  States  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  to  such  a  general  revision  of  the 
political  sins  and  follies  of  both  sections  as 
should  insure  their  deserts  to  the  fanatics  and 
disorganizers  of  both. 

With  the  smaller,  but  for  the  moment,  un- 
fortunately, influential  party  at  the  North, 
which  really  preferred  the  disunion  of  the 
States  to  the  penuanence  of  a  constitution 
which  recognized  and  protected  the  right  of 
the  Southern  States  to  regulate  their  own  do- 
mestic institutions,  it  was  an  article  of  faith 
that  the  South  was  incapable  of  a  vigorous 
effort  at  independence.  It  was  said  of  old 
that  "  a  fool  is  never  completely  a  fool  until 
he  knows  Latin ;  "  and  it  may  be  said,  with 
equal  truth,  that  a  fanatic  is  never  completely 
a  fanatic  till  he  has  taken  to  statistics.  Study- 
ing the  South  in  the  tables  of  the  census,  the 
political  Abolitionists  of  the  North  had  satis- 
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fied  themselves,  and  were  ready  to  crucify  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  into  believing,  that  the 
South  was  bankrupt  as  to  its  finances,  and 
emasculated  as  to  its  population ;  that  it  ex- 
isted as  a  social  fact,  indeed,  simply  by  virtne 
of  its  connectioQ  with  the  North,  and  must 
tumble  hopelessly  to  pieces  at  the  moment 
when  it  should  attempt  to  stand  alone. 

Controlled  by  the  spirit  of  those  who  thus 
believed,  the  Administration  listened  impa- 
tiently to  such  counsels  as  those  of  General 
Scott  and  General  McClellan.  To  question, 
indeed,  the  certainty  of  an  immediate  collapse 
of  the  rebellion  upon  the  first  advance  of  the 
National  forces  was  considered  by  the  more 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Administration 
in  Congress  and  in  the  press  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  as  proof  positive  of  a  secret  sympathy 
with  secession.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  strange  personal  anunosity 
with  which  General  McClellan  has  been 
assailed  by  this  class  of  persons,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  intolerable  vindication  by  sub- 
sequent events  of  the  estimates  which  he  orig- 
inally made  of  the  strength  of  the  South,  and 
of  the  force  which  would  be  needed  to  make  a 
prompt  and  profitable  demonstration  of  the 
national  power.  There  is  nothing  which  most 
men  are  so  slow  to  forgive  in  those  with  whom 
they  quarrel  as  the  crime  of  being  proved  to 
be  in  the  right. 

"  On  the  21st  of  May,"  says  General  Mc- 
Clellan, "  the  total  number  of  small  arms  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  was  twenty-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  of  which  twen- 
ty-two thousand  and  seventy-five  were  smooth- 
bores, mostly  very  inferior  specimens  of  the 
altered  flint-locks.  Infantry  equipments  were 
still  more  difiicult  to  obtain." 

With  this  miserable  provision  for  the  ar- 
mament of  the  Ohio  contingent  to  be  made  the 
best  of,  improved  and  increased  only  by  per- 
sonal unremitting  efforts ;  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  no  force  equal  to  the  vast  en- 
terprise before  the  country  had  yet  been  sum- 
moned by  the  President  into  the  field,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  did  not  hesitate  to  plan  and  to 
urge  upon  the  Government  such  comprehen- 
sive and  decisive  schemes  of  action  as  we  have 
already  alluded  to. 

But  these  schemes  of  action  were  schemes 
of  policy,  as  well  of  war.  The  young  general 
of  the  Ohio  troops,  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  had  less  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  mere  brute  force  to  bring 
American  citizens  to  reason,  than  many  anew- 
fledged  captam  who  had  just  left  his  law- 
books and  his  red  tape  to  don  the  "  harness  of 
battle." 


The  following  passage  will  show  how  anx- 
iously at  this  time  General  McClellan  sought 
to  combine  a  wise  abstinence  from  miUtary  in- 
terference, where  such  interference  was  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  main  tenance  of  the 
national  authority,  with  large  conceptions  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  army  and  with 
adequate  preparation  for  doing  it :  — 

"  During  the  month  of  May  the  political 
aspect  of  affau-s  in  Kentucky  and  Western 
Virginia  was  uncertain  and  threatening.  In 
the  latter  a  convention  had  been  called  to  as- 
semble at  Wheehng,  on  the  13th  of  May,  to 
decide  upon  the  question  of  separation  from 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  while  the 
election  upon  the  question  of  ratifying  the 
Richmond  ordinance  of  secession  from  the 
United  States,  was  fixed  for  the  23d  of  the 
same  month.  Excitement  ran  high,  and  holi- 
est men  differed  widely  as  to  the  pohcy  that 
should  be  pursued  by  the  military  authorities 
of  the  general  government. 

' '  I  received  a  multitude  of  letters  from  a 
large  number  of  sincere  Union  men  who  en- 
tertained widely  divergent  views  as  to  the 
measures  adequate  to  the  emergency.  Many 
m'ged,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  May,  that 
troops  should  immediately  be  sent  into  Vir- 
ginia, to  encourage  the  Union  men  and  pre- 
vent the  secessionists  from  gaining  a  foothold. 
At  least  an  equal  number  insisted,  with  equal 
force,  that  the  arrival  of  troops  from  other 
States  would  merely  arouse  State  pride,  throw 
many  wavering  men  into  the  rebel  ranks,  and 
at  once  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war.        > 

"  In  Kentucky  the  struggle  was  much  more 
bitter  than  in  Western  Virginia.  The  State 
government,  the  arms,  and  the  mihtary  or- 
ganization, were  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  favored  the  secession  of  the  State ; 
but  so  able  and  determined  was  the  course  of 
the  Union  leaders,  and  so  marked  did  the  mar 
jority  of  the  people  soon  become  in  their  sup- 
port, that  the  secessionist  leaders  were  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves  with  the  avowal 
of  the  position  of  neutrality,  while  awaiting 
the  results  of  the  elections  to  be  held  on  the 
26th  June  for  congressmen,  and  on  the  4th 
August  for  members  of  the  legislature, 

' '  The  pohcy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Union 
party  was,  '  To  remain  in  the  Union  without 
a  revolution,  under  all  the  forms  of  law,  and 
by  their  own  action.'  The  words  of  Garret 
Davis  were,  '  We  will  remain  in  the  Union  by 
voting  if  we  can,  by  fighting  if  we  must,  and 
if  we  cannot  hold  our  own,  we  will  call  on 
the  general  government  to  aid  us.' 

"It  was  the  desire  of  these  true  and  able 
men  that  no  extraneous  elements  of  excite- 
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nent  should  be  introduced  in  the  State  until 
be  elections  were  over  ;  they  felt  sure  of  car- 
yino;  these  elections  if  left  to  themselves.  I 
'ully  coincided  with  them  in  their  expectations 
md  opinions,  and,  so  far  as  was  in  my  power, 
,ent  them  every  assistance  in  carrying  out 
fheir  views,  among  which  were  the  organiza- 
ion  of  Home  Guards  and  the  distribution  of 
firms  to  Union  men.  In  Missouri,  hostilities 
aad  already  broken  out,  and  it  was  evident 
fihat  that  State  was  destined  to  become  the 
peat  of  serious  fighting ;  nor  was  it  then  sup- 
posed that  our  tenure  of  St.  Louis  was  en- 
tirely secure. 

"  Collections  of  Southern  troops  at  Mem- 
phis and  Union  City  threatened  Columbus, 
5\y.,  and  Cairo,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  vigilant  watch  in  that  direction.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  early 
part  of  May  the  National  Capital  was  by  no 
means  secure,  and  it  was  not  at  that  time  an 
improbable  contingency  that  Western  regi- 
iments  might  yet  be  needed  to  protect  or  re- 
gain Washington.  As  bearing  upon  this  point, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
!the  General-in-chief  on  the  21st  May,  I  in- 
formed him  that  from  the  information  in  my 
I  possession  the  indications  were  that  the  dispo- 
sable troops  in  the  regular  Confederate  ser- 
vice, from  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana  had  gone  to  the  east,  via  Lynch- 
burg ;  leaving  in  Tennessee  the  State  militia, 
who  were  badly  armed  and  under  no  disci- 
ipline.  On  the  26th  April,  when  my  com- 
Imand  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  State 
jof  Ohio,  I  submitted  to  the  General-in-chief 
i  certain  suggestions,  the  substance  of  which 
was  :  That,  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  Cairo 
should  be  occupied  by  two  battalions,  strongly 
intrenched,  and  provided  with  heavy  guns  and 
a  gun-boat  to  control  the  river ;  that  some  eight 
battalions  should  be  stationed  at  Sandoval  in 
Illinois  to  observe  St.  Louis,  sustain  the  gar- 
rison of  Cairo,  and,  if  necessary,  reinforce 
Cincinnati ;  that  a  few  companies  should  ob- 
serve the  lower  Wabash ;  that  some  four 
thousand  men  should  be  posted  at  Seymour 
in  Indiana  to  observe  Louisville,  and  be  ready 
to  support  either  Cincinnati  or  Cairo  ;  that 
there  should  be  five  thousand  men  at  or  near 
Cincinnati,  and  two  battalions  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio.  With  the  troops  disposable  for  active 
operations,  it  was  proposed  to  move  up  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha  upon  Richmond ; 
this  movement  to  be  made  with  the  greatest 
promptness,  that  it  might  not  fail  to  relieve 
Washington,  or  to  insure  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy  in  eastern  Virginia,  if  aided  by  a 
prompt  advance  on  the  eastern  line  of  opera- 


tions. Should  Kentucky  asaltme  a  hostile 
attitude,  it  was  recommended  to  cross  the  Ohio 
with  eighty  thousand  men,  and  move  straight 
on  Nashville,  acting  thence  in  concert  with  a 
vigorous  defensive  on  the  eastern  line.  It 
was  strongly  urged  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  hasten  the  equipment  and 
armament  of  the  Western  troops,  as  the  nation 
would  be  entirely  deprived  of  their  powerful 
aid  until  this  should  be  accomplished. 

"  It  was  not  until  the  13th  May  that  the 
order,  forming  the  Department  of  the  Ohio 
and  assigning  me  to  the  command,  was  re- 
ceived. In  the  mean  time,  as  much  excite- 
ment existed  at  Cincmnati,  which  city  was 
regarded  as  a  tempting  object  to  the  enemy  in 
the  uncertain  condition  of  Kentucky,  I  took 
steps  to  concentrate  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ohio  troops  at  Camp  Dennison,  on  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  seventeen  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati ;  a  favorable  position  for  instruction,  and 
presenting  peculiar  facilities  for  movement  in 
any  direction.  As  soon  as  the  new  depart- 
ment was  placed  under  my  command  I  took 
steps  for  the  immediate  erection  of  heavy  bat- 
teries at  Cairo.  In  the  letter  of  May  21st, 
already  referred  to,  after  giving  the  informar 
tion  obtained  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Mississippi  River,  it  was  stated 
that  I  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing, without  a  day's  delay,  a  few  efficient  gun- 
boats to  operate  from  Cairo  as  a  base  ;  that  if 
they  were  rendered  shot-proof,  they  would  en- 
able us  at  least  to  annoy  seriously  the  rebel 
camps  on  the  Mississippi,  and  interfere  with 
their  river  communications  —  their  main  de- 
pendence ;  that  I  requested  authority  to  make 
the  necessary  expenditures  to  procure  gun- 
boats, and  that  I  regarded  them  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  any  system  of  operations, 
whether  offensive  or  defensive.  In  the  same 
letter  the  necessity  for  light  batteries  was 
sti-ongly  set  forth." 

While  General  McClellan  was  thus  reflect- 
ing and  acting  at  the  West,  members  of  the 
cabinet  in  Washington  were  expressing  to 
foreigners  their  "  willingness  to  let  the  South 
have  its  way  and  go  in  peace,"  and  radical 
journalists,  ostensibly  of  the  same  party  with 
these  statesmen,  were  clamoring  for  the  coer- 
cion of  Kentucky  into  "  active  loyalty."  All 
was  chaotic,  indefinite,  passionate,  and  extrav- 
agant in  the  language,  the  policy,  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Administration. 

The  Southern  Government  had  been  auda- 
ciously removed  from  Montgomery  to  Rich- 
mond, with  an  open  threat  uttered  by  the 
Southern  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  ''  Con- 
federate flag"  should  soon  wave  in  triumph 
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over  Washington  city.  Mr.  Davis,  availing 
himself  of  his  past  military  experience,  had 
Becured  the  early  organization  of  his  army  by 
inducing  the  "  Confederate  Congress  "  to  pass 
a  law  enlisting  all  volunteers  for  the  period  of 
the  war ;  and  although  many  dissensions  ex- 
isted at  Richmond  and  in  the  Southern  camp, 
of  which  a  calm  and  thoughtful  mind  at  the 
head  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Union  might  have 
taken  signal  advantage,  the  military  prepa- 
rations of  the  South  were  going  on  with  a  gen- 
eral consistency  of  purpose  and  harmony  of 
action  unknown  upon  our  side  of  the  Potomac. 

General  Scott,  forgetting  his  many  infirmi- 
ties, labored  resolutely  to  peifect  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  put  an  army  into  the  field 
■with  any  fair  prospect  of  success  ;  but  he  was 
daily  insulted  by  the  self-constituted  captains 
of  the  nation  in  the  columns  of  the  Adminis- 
tration press,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  could 
not  safely  count  upon  that  quiet  and  vigorous 
support  from  the  Administration  itself,  without 
which  all  his  efforts  must  necessarily  be  vain. 
He  could  find  but  little  time  to  bestow  upon 
the  state  of  matters  west  of  the  Alleghanies  ; 
and  Greneral  McClellan  was,  accordingly,  left 
very  much  to  himself.  The  responsibihty  thus 
thi-own  upon  him  was  very  great  and  solemn  ; 
but  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  bui'den. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  towards  the  end 
of  May  that  the  State  troops  of  Virginia,  then 
actingindependently  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
and  commanded  by  Greneral  Robert  Lee,  were 
bent  upon  invading  Western  Virginia,  reduc- 
ing the  Union  sentiment  of  that  section,  and 
destroying  as  far  as  possible  the  communica- 
tions between  Washington  and  the  Central 
West,  General  McClellan,  though  he  had  un- 
der his  orders  at  that  time  no  more  than  nine 
available  regiments  of  infantry,  resolved  to 
advance  into  and  occupy  Western  Virginia. 

General  McClellan  felt  that  this  was  a  se- 
rious and  momentous  step  to  take.  His  mind 
was  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
patriots  who  labored  together  at  the  building 
up  of  our  national  edifice,  to  regard  the  inva- 
sion of  one  American  commonwealth  by  the 
armed  citizens  of  another  as  a  light  or  indif- 
ferent thing.  He  recognized  his  obligation  to 
make  a  full  explanation  of  the  feelings  and 
purposes  with  which  such  a  step  was  taken  to 
the  people  of  the  invaded  State,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  troops  under  his  command  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  strict  limitations  of  the 
painful  duty  which  they  were  about  to  perforin. 

And  he  accordingly  issued  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Western  Virginia,  and  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Department  the  following  proclamation 
and  address :  — 


PROCLAMATION. 


H£AI>-QUABTEBS,  DePABTMENT  OF  THE  OhIOu 

May  26,  1861. 

To  the  Union  Men  of  Western  Virginia  :\ 

Virginians  !  —  The  general  govemmert 
has  long  enough  endured  the  machinations  0! 
a  few  factious  rebels  in  your  midst.  Armec 
traitors  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  deter  yoi 
from  expressing  your  loyalty  at  the  polls. 
Having  failed  in  this  infamous  attempt  to  de 
prive  you  of  the  exercise  of  your  deares) 
rights,  they  now  seek  to  inaugurate  a  reign  o: 
terror,  and  thus  force  you  to  yield  to  thei] 
schemes,  and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  traitor 
ous  conspiracy,  dignified  by  the  name  of  th( 
Southern  Confederacy.  They  are  destroying 
the  property  of  citizens  of  your  State,  anc 
ruining  your  magnificent  railways.  The  genera! 
government  has  heretofore  carefully  abstaineo 
from  sending  troops  across  the  Ohio,  or  ever 
from  posting  them  along  its  banks,  although  fre^ 
quently  urged  to  do  so  by  many  of  your  prom 
inent  citizens.  It  determined  to  await  the 
result  of  the  late  election,  desirous  t'^t  no  one 
might  be  able  to  say  that  the  slightest  effort 
had  been  made  from  this  side  to  influence  the 
free  expression  of  your  opinions,  although  the 
many  agencies  brought  to  bear  upon  you  by 
the  rebels  were  well  known.  You  have  now 
shown,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances; 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Western 
Virginia  are  true  and  loyal  to  that  beneficent 
government  under  which  we  and  our  fathers 
have  lived  so  long.  As  soon  as  the  result  of 
the  election  was  known,  the  traitors  com- 
menced their  work  of  destruction.  The  gen- 
eral government  cannot  close  its  ears  to  the 
demand  you  have  made  for  assistance.  I  have 
ordej-ed  troops  to  cross  the  Ohio  River.  They 
come  as  your  friends  and  brothers,  —  as  en- 
emies only  to  the  armed  rebels  who  are  preying 
upon  you.  Your  homes,  your  families,  and 
your  property  are  safe  under  our  protection. 
All  yom-  rights  shall  be  rehgiously  respected, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  the 
traitors  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  our  ad- 
vent among  you  will  be  signalized  by  inteifer- 
ence  with  your  slaves.  Understand  one  tiling 
clearly.  Not  only  will  we  abstain  from  all 
such  interference,  but  we  will  on  the  contrary, 
with  an  u'on  hand,  crush  any  attempt  at  insur- 
rection on  their  part.  Now,  that  we  are  in 
your  midst,  I  call  upon  you  to  fly  to  arms  and 
support  the  general  government.  Sever  the 
connection  that  binds  you  to  traitors  ;  proclaun 
to  the  world  that  the  faith  and  loyalty,  so  long 
I  boasted  by  the  Old  Dominion,  are  still  prei- 
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[red  in  Western  Virginia,  and  that  you  re- 
n  true  to  the  stars  and  stripes. 

George  B.  McClellan, 
Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Conid'g  Dep't. 


ADDRESS. 

BLkad-Quakteks,  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  May  26,  1861. 

Soldiers  !  —  You  are  ordered  to  cross  the 
tier,  and  enter  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia, 
iir  mission  is  to  restore  peace  and  confidence, 
protect  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  to  res- 

our  brethren  from  the  grasp  of  armed 
tors.  You  are  to  act  in  concert  with  Vir- 
ia  troops,  and  to  support  their  advance.  I 
ce  under  the  safeguard  of  your  honor  the 
•sons  and  property  of  the  Virginians.  I 
3w  that  you  will  respect  their  feelings  and 
their  rights. 

Preserve  the  strictest  discipline  ;  —  remem- 
'  that  each  one  of  you  holds  in  his  keeping 

honor  of  Ohio  and  the  Union.  If  you 
!  called  upon  to  overcome  armed  opposition, 
now  that  your  courage  is  equal  to  the  task  ; 
but  remember,  that  your  only  foes  are  the 
ned  traitors,  —  and  show  mercy  even  to 
m  when  they  are  m  your  power,  for  many 
them  are  misguided.  When,  under  your 
ptection,  the  loyal  men  of  Western  Vu-ginia 
rve  been  enabled  to  organize  and  arm,  they 
D  protect  themselves,  and  you  can  then  return 
your  homes,  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
ving  saved  a  gallant  people  from  destruc- 
•n. 

George  B.  McClellan, 


Major- General  U.  S.  A.,  Comd'g. 


Left  entirely  to  himself,  as  we  have  seen 
at  he  was  in  the  conduct  as  well  as  in  the 
inception  of  this  campaign  upon  which  he 
ltd  now  entered,  General  McClellan  could 
ive  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Adminis- 
atlon  desired  or  intended  to  wage  war 
jainst  the  seceded  States  otherwise  than  as 
fractory  members  of  the  national  community, 
e  knew  for  himself  what  limits  the  Consti- 
.tion  had  plainly  put  upon  the  interference 
'  the  Federal  authority  with  the  internal  af- 
irs  of  the  States,  and  in  his  Proclamation 
id  Address  he  wisely  reiterated,  with  all  the 
tlemnity  of  a  man  whose  words  were  so 
*on  to  be  tested  by  his  acts,  the  language 
sed  by  President  Lincoln  in  his  Inaugural 
.ddress,  delivered  less  than  three  months 
ifore :  — ^ 


"  I  declare  that  I  have  no  purpifee,  direch 
ly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institib- 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists. 
I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and 
have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  .  .  .  The 
right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its 
own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  the 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  jjei  fection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend." 

Little  could  the  young  general  hav« 
dreamed  that,  ere  two  years  had  passed  over 
\\iB  head,  the  author  of  this  Inaugural  Ad^ 
dress  would  tacitly  sujSer  it  to  be  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  that  be  had  thus  honestly  in- 
terpreted these  solemn  professions  of  loyalty 
to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  to  tbj& 
spirit  of  the  Union. 

General  IMcClellan  soon  found  that  hia 
military  instincts  had  guided  him  aright,  and 
that  he  had  not  entered  Western  Virginia  a 
day  too  soon.  The  enemy  were  giithering  in 
the  mountains  of  that  noble  and  picturesque 
country,  and  having  already  occupied  two 
strong  positions  at  Laurel  Hill  and  Rich 
IMountain  under  an  able  commander,  General 
Garnett,  of  Virginia,  were  preparing  then> 
selves  to  take  the  offensive. 

From  Washington,  General  McClellan,  al- 
though he  regularly  forwarded  intellig-ence  of 
his  movements^  acts,  and  operations,  received 
no  orders  or  instructions  whatever.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  campaign  in  the  East  save  that 
Richmond  was  its  object,  and  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  slightest  attention 
had  been  bestowed  upon  his  repeated  sugges- 
tions for  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Eastern  Tennessee,  a  movement  which,  had  it 
been  made  at  the  time  when  he  wis-hed  it, 
must  almost  irresistibly  have  been  crowned 
with  success;  the  Confederate  army,  such 
as  it  then  was,  being  concentrated  in  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  the  latter  State  full  of  ill-sup- 
pressed Union  feeling.  How  much  in  time,  in 
expense,  and  in  the  inestimable  waste  of  pre- 
cious blood  would  have  been  saved  to  us,  had 
those  to  whom  these  suggestions  were  thus 
early  and  thus  clearly  made,  had  ears  to  hear 
or  hearts  to  understand  ! 

By  the  end  of  June  the  columns  of  Genr 
eral  McClellan  were  in  such  a  position  as  to 
promise  a  speedy  and  decisive  engagemeni 
with  the  troops  of  General  Garnett  Once 
more  the  young  commander  thought  it  right 
to  preface  the  actual  shock  of  war  with  a  frank 
appeal  to  his  army.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1861,  he  issued,  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Grafton,    in    Virginia,    the    following    adr 
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"  To  THE  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the 
West  :  — 

"  You  are  here  to  support  the  goverment 
of  your  country  and  to  protect  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  your  brethren,  threatened  by  a 
rebellious  and  traitorous  foe.  No  higher  and 
nobler  duty  could  devolve  upon  you,  and  I 
expect  you  to  bring  to  its  performance  the 
highest  and  noblest  qualities  of  soldiers  — 
discipline,  courage,  and  mercy.  I  call  upon 
the  officers  of  every  gi-ade  to  enforce  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  I  know  that  those  of 
all  grades,  privates  and  officers,  will  display 
in  battle  eoul,  heroic  courage,  and  will  know 
how  to  show  mercy  to  a  disarmed  enemy. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  in  the  country 
of  friends,  not,  of  enemies ;  that  you  are  here 
to  protect,  not  to  destroy.  Take  nothing, 
destroy  nothing,  unless  you  are  ordered  to  do 
60  by  your  general  officers,  llemember  that 
I  have  pledged  my  word  to  the  people  of 
Western  Virginia,  that  their  rights  in  person 
and  property  shall  be  respected.  I  ask  every 
one  of  you  to  make  good  this  promise  in  its 
broadest  sense.  We  come  here  to  save,  not 
to  upturn.  I  do  not  appeal  to  the  fear  of 
punishment,  but  to  your  appreciation  of  the 
eaciedness  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. Cany  with  you  into  battle  the  con- 
viction that  you  are  right,  and  that  God  is  on 
your  side. 

"  Your  enemies  have  violated  every  moral 
law  —  neither  God  nor  man  can  sustain  them. 
They  have  without  cause  rebelled  against  a 
mild  and  pateraal  government;  they  have 
seized  upon  public  and  private  property; 
they  have  outraged  the  persons  of  Northern 
men  merely  because  they  came  from  the 
North,  and  of  Southern  Union  men  merely 
because  they  loved  the  Union;  they  have 
placed  themselves  beneath  contempt,  unless 
they  can  retrieve  some  honor  on  the  field  of 
battle.  You  will  pursue  a  different  course. 
You  will  be  honest,  brave,  and  merciful; 
you  will  respect  the  right  of  private  opinion ; 
you  will  punii^h  no  man  for  opinion's  sake. 
Show  to  the  world  that  you  differ  from  our 
enemies  in  the  points  of  honor,  honesty,  and 
respect  for  private  opinion,  and  that  we  in- 
augurate no  reign  of  terror  where  we  go. 

"Soldiers!  I  have  heard  that  there  was 
danger  here.  I  have  come  to  place  myself 
at  your  head  and  to  share  it  with  you.  I  fear 
now  but  one  thing  — that  you  will  not  find 
foemen  worthy  of  your  steel.  I  know  that  I 
can  rely  upon  you. 


"  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Major-General   Comd'g." 


This  address  was  issued  at  Graftc 
where,  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  wa 
of  competent  staff  officers.  General  McGl 
Ian  was  rapidly  organizing  his  new  and  inc 
perienced  troops  into  a  movable  column,  1 
service  in  a  country  singularly  broken  a 
difficult  against  an  enemy  familiar  with 
the  intricacies  and  defiles  of  its  vast  fort— 
and  its  almost  trackless  mountain  rang 
This  work  was  accomplished  with  a  rapidi 
and  a  success  which  enabled  General  McCl 
Ian  to  assail  the  enemy  in  their  formidal 
positions  before  the  arrival  of  the  heai 
reinforcements  which  General  Gamett  w 
expecting  from  Richmond. 

The  Mexican   experience    of  the  yoi 

commander    now    came    into    play.       R 

Mountain,  near  the  foot  of  which   Colon 

Pegi-am,  of  Garnett's  command,  had  rough 

but  strongly  entrenched  himself,  was  turnt 

by  the  manoeuvre  which  had  given  Gener 

Scott   the  victory  of  Cerro  Gordo.     Und 

the    command  of    Brigadier-General   Ros 

crans,  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  me: 

chiefly  troops  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  £ 

of  them  perfectly  new  to  battle,  passed  in 

heavy  rain  through  the  dense  forests,  climb( 

a  steep  and  difficult  mountain,  and  formii 

gallantly  upon  the  crest  of  the  ascent,  storrat 

and  carried  the  works  of  the  enemy  at  tb 

point.     In  the  mean  time  General  McClella 

had  got  the  rest  of  his  troops  in  position  . 

attack  the  position  of  Pegram  in  the  fron 

But  General  Rosecrans,   after  carrying  il 

enemy's  works  on  the  mountain,   failed 

complete    his   part   of  the   programme,  a 

move    upon    Pegram   from   the  rear.     Thj, 

misfortune  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  coii 

manding  general,  and  gave  the  enemy  tli 

op}X)rtunity   of    which    he   availed  himsel! 

during   the   night,  of  evacuatmg  his  worb 

and  endeavoring  to  join  the  main  body 

General    Garnett's    force.       General    Rott 

crans  did  not  succeed  in  communicating  wi 

General  McClellan  until  nearly  noon  of  tl 

next  day,    but  such  was  the  skilful  dispt 

sition  which  the  latter  had  made  of  his  arm 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives  fro! 

Rich   Mountain   were   ultimately   forced  \ 

surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Garnett,  on  learning  the  fate  of  the  battJ 
at  Rich  Mountain,  at  once  began  his  retrci 
from  his  own  position  of  Laurel  Hill.  H 
was  promptly  pursued,  and  in  an  actioi 
between  his  own  rear-guard  and  the  ad  vane 
of  one  of  General  3IcClellan's  divisions  undt 
General  Morris,  at  Carrick's  Ford,  fell,  whl 
gallantly  striving  to  rally  his  troops.  He  wi- 
the  first   officer  of  conspicuous    rank  and 
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lerit  who  perished  in  actual  conflict  in  this 
reat  war. 

General  Hill,  with  about  twenty-five  hun- 
Ted  men,  came  up  with  the  remnants  of 
reneral  Garnctt's  ai-my  on  the  14ih  of  July, 
tiree  days  after  the  battle  of  Rich  iMountain, 
a  pohit  beyond  the  Red  House,  on  the 
Saltiniore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  for  some 
bt  unexplained  cause,  into  which  no  inves- 
Igation  was  ever  ordered,  tlic  great  events 
Bull  Run  and  Manassas  Plains  sweeping 
16  matter  swiftly  into  oblivion,  failed  to 
ttack  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  short-comings  of 
Is  vsubordinate.^,  however.  General  McClel- 
m's  successes  in  Western  Virginia  were 
[)th  brilliant  and  substantial.  They  cheered 
whole  country  with  their  evidences  of 
\c  work  that  might  be  expected  from  our 
aluntcers  when  organized  and  led  by  a 
tomander  worthy  of  his  post.  They 
eared  Northwestern  Virginia  of  the  Con- 
derate  troops,  and  the  population  of  that 
gion  having  been  satisfied  by  the  procla- 
iations  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  victorious 
5ncral  that  their  rights  would  really  be  pro- 
tcted  and  their  institutions  lespected  under 
e  flag  of  the  Union,  Northwestern  Vir-  j 
nia  at  once  became,  and  has  ever  since  i 
mauied.  a  staunch  and  loyal  supporter  of 
e  Union  cause. 

Receiving  no  orders  from  the  East,  and 
living  satisfied  himself  that  no  danger  was 
ft  to  threaten  Patterson,  at  Winchester,  from 
quarter  which  he  had  just  so  thoroughly 
eared  of  enemies,  General  McClellan 
•ned  his  attention  at  once  to  Southwest- 
1  Virginia,  where  General  Cox  was  strug- 
ng  against  a  superior  force  in  the  Kan- 
ha  Valley.  He  resolved  to  repair  thither 
person. 

His   preparations   were    rapidly   making, 
}  'troops    in    motion,  and    General    Cox 
brmed  of  his  general  intentions,  when  the 
le  aspect  of  affairs  was  suddenly  changed, 
the  21st  of  July  the  army  of  the  Union 
led  on  the  enemy  at  3Ianassas  Plains  by 
clamor   of  the   radical   press  and  poli- 
ns,  was  utterly  and  disastrously  defeated. 
n    the    22d    the    Administration   tele- 
sphed  to  General  McClelkn,  summoning 
at  once  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
ihd  the  protection  of  the  government. 
'  Before  leaving  Western  Virginia  in  obedi- 
jboe  to  the  summons  of  the  Government,  for 
l^ashington,  General  McClellan  released  on 
arole  the  prisoners  taken  by  him  from  Gen- 
fal  Garnett's  command.  ■  This  meai;ure  pro- 
need  the  happiest  eflfects  for  tie  cause  of 
3 


the  Union,  in  that  part  of  tie  country 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  calm  and  con- 
ciliatory tone  of  the  Federal  General's  procla- 
mations, it  served  to  confound  the  passionate 
representations  of  the  Southern  press  in 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  inva- 
sion ;  and  many  ninnths  afterwards  the  Rich- 
mond papers  l)itterly  complained  of  the  "  de- 
moralizing "  influence  exerted  upon  the  Con- 
federate forces  and  upon  the  popular  senti- 
ment in  Wesiorn  Virginia,  by  the  clemency 
and  forbearance  which  had  marked  thece  first 
victories  of  the  Union  army. 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revolutionary  movement  at  the 
South  that  the  '  worst  impressions  of  the 
Northern  temper,  and  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Administration  elevated  to  power  ^l>y  an 
exclusively  Northern  majority,  which  had 
been  propagated  throughout  the  Southern 
States  during  the  contest  which  preceded  the 
Presidential  election  of  1860,  should  be 
confirmed  and  reinforced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  tone  of 
the  Government.  This  General  McClellan 
perfectly  well  understood.  He  saw  that  tlie 
battle  for  the  Union  was  neither  to  be  fought 
nor  to  be  won  in  the  field  alone,  but  that 
military  victories  which  might  be  decisive  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  war,  would  be  little 
more  profitable  than  defeats,  in  the  case  of 
a  civil  war,  unless  they  were  made  the  oppor- 
tunity of  such  appeals  to  the  better  reason 
of  the  defeated  party,  as  an  honest  devotion 
to  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  must  dictate 
to  every  sincere  and  patriotic  mind.  It  was 
above  all  things  essential,  he  held,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  either  to  countenance 
the  idea  that  the  war  was  to  be  waged  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  to  justify  the 
notion  that  the  Northern  people  were  actu- 
ated by  a  spirit  of  vengeful  hostility  towards 
their  alienated  fellow-citizens  of  the  South. 

Such  had  been  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  States  under  the  Union,  such  then 
prosperity,  and  so  great  the  general  welfare 
of  their  people,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  well-informed  and  intelligent  mind  to 
believe  that  anything  less  thaVi  a  wide-spread 
conviction  of  danger  immediately  imminent 
over  their  peace  and  happiness,  could  have 
driven  the  inhabitants  of  those  States  into 
acquiescing  in  the  \'iolent  rupture  of  the 
ties  which  bound  them  to  their  confederates 
of  the  North  and  West.  The  whole  past 
history  of  the  world  unfoi4unately  proves 
that  a  conviction  need  by  no  means  be  rea- 
sonable  or   well-founded,  in   order  to  drive 
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whole  communities  into  taking  tlie  most 
serious  measures. 

In  our  own  country,  and  in  the  year  1832, 
Henry  Clay  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
while  urging  the  claims  of  that  protective 
tariff  which  was  styled  the  ' '  American  sys- 
tem," "let  New  England  and  the  West, 
and  the  IMiddle  States  all  feel  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  policy,  and 
let  those  vast  portions  of  our  common 
country  despair  of  any  favorable  change, 
and  then,  indeed,  might  we  tremble  for  the 
continuance  and  safety  of  this  Union." 
If  a  statesman  so  cordially  and  intensely 
patriotic  as  the  "Sage  of  "Ashland,"  could 
thus  recognize  the  power  which  might  reside 
in  a  wide-spread  popular  fjeling  in  respect 
to  a  point  of  economical  interest  mainly,  to 
break  up  the  bonds  of  the  Union,  it  was 
surely  imperative  upon  all  those  whose  duty 
called  them  to  deal  with  an  actual  disruption 
of  the  Union  under  the  influence  of  a  wide- 
spread popular  feeling,  in  respect  to  a  point 
of  vital  social,  as  well  as  economical  impor- 
tance, that  they  should  bear  tliat  feeling  in 
mind  in  all  their  measures,  and  devote  them- 
selves sedulously  to  allaying  and  dissipating 
its  force  by  all  proper  and  possible  means. 

Thus,  at  least,  Major-General  McClellan 
construed  the  obligations  of  his  position  as 
a  commander  of  the  forces  charged  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  Federal  laws.  That 
this  construction  of  his  obligations  was  as 
politic  as  it  was  honest  and  manly,  ahd  his 
conduct  in  obedience  to  this  construction 
of  his  obligations,  as  wise  as  it  was  honorable, 
would  seem  to  be  abundantly  established 
by  the  simple  fact  that  out  of  all  the  region 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  movement 
of  secession,  the  territory  of  West  Virginia 
alone  can,  even  now,  be  truly  said  to  have 
been  restored  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Union. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
measure  by  which  that  territory  has  since 
been  severed  from  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  erected  into  a  separate  sovereignty  was 
any  more  politic  than  constitutional ;  but  of 
West  Virginia  alone  in  the  South,  can  it 
be  with  accuracy  affirmed,  that  its  inhabitants, 
as  a  body,  have  been  reclaimed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  authority ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  candid  men 
that  this  result  was  brought  about  by  that 
brief  but  brilliant  campaign  of  July,  1861, 
in  which  General  McClellan,  at  once  un- 
assisted and  unlampered  by  any  communica- 
tions with  the  administration  at  Washington, 
was  wise  and  fortunate  cnouo-h  to  be  able  to 


I  "  superadd  to  the  exercise  of  force  the  pohc 
of  conciliation,"  in  dealing  with  this  sectic 
of  the  "  Old  Dominion." 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1861,  General  M 
I  Clellan  as-umed  the  command  in  the  city  c 
Washington,  of  the  "  Division  of  the  Pot 
mac." 

Six  days  before,  the  greater  part  of  tl 
troops  comprising  this  division  had  sufFerc 
an  overwhelming  defeat  from  the  army  of  tl 
rebellion  on  the  plains  of  Manassas.  Tl 
moral  effects  of  this  defeat  had  been  i 
portentous  as  the  popular  confidence  of  vi 
tory  by  which  the  army  of  the  Union  w; 
driven  into  the  field  had  been  absolute  ar 
unquestioning. 

The  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln  contained  i 
one  man  possessed  of  the  slightest  militai 
experience.  The  President  indeed,  in  b 
early  youth,  had  made  a  brief  campai^ 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  in  tl 
capacity  of  a  captain  of  militia,  but  tl 
experience  he  had  gained  in  this  campai^ 
was  not  of  a  nature  greatly  to  serve  him  : 
the  administration  of  a  gi^eat  civil  war  to  \ 
waged  against  the  whole  force  of  elev6 
proud  and  powerful  American  States.  I 
a  singular  fatality,  too,  neither  he  nor 
one  of  his  mimsters  had  ever  enjoyed  aD 
opportunities  of  familiarity  even  with  tl 
civil  administration  of  the  federal  power.  ] 
the  earlier  tunes  of  the  republic  a  certai 
education  in  one  or  another  department  Ci 
the  cabinet  was  regarded  almost  as  a  coi 
dition  precedent  to  the  elevation  of  any 
to  the  Presidency ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  ha 
passed  at  once  from  the  practice  of  the  1« 
in  the  interior  of  a  great  Western  Stati 
and  from  the  ' '  caucuses  "  of  an  oppositio! 
party  into  the  first  administrative  office  o 
the  land.  Nor  had  one  of  the  Secretarie 
whom  he  called  around  him  ever  filled 
position  of  any  importance  in  the  administn 
tion  of  federal  affairs. 

From  this  condition  of  things  at  Washingto 
it  resulted  that  the  Government  was  equall 
unskilled  to  control  and  to  direct  the  popuk 
entiiusiasm.  When  the  President  and  h.'; 
advisers  saw  themselves  surrounded  in  tb 
capital  by  a  force  of  armed  men  vastl 
larger  than  had  ever  before  been  an-aye 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  looking  upon  an  army  read 
for  and  equal  to  any  enterprise,  howevt 
arduous.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lieutenant 
General  Scott  urged  upon  them  the  ut±€ 
worthlessness  for  all  purposes  of  invasio- 
of  such  a  force,  unorganized,  undisciplined 
imperfectly  equipped,   and  still  more  impel 
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btly  officered  as  it  was.  The  partisan 
brnals  of  the  Administration  daily  clamored 
tthe  advance  of  the  "irresistible  host," 
liich  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  numbers,  its 
(.thusiasm,  and  its  holy  cause,  was  destined, 
they  said  and  shouted,  to  sweep  secession 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  like  chaff  before  the 
nd.  All  this  appeared  eminently  reason- 
)le  to  the  general  masses  of  the  public  hap- 
ly unfamiliar  with  the  realities  of  war,  and 
izzled  by  the  patriotic  arithmetic  of  the 
•ess.  For  years,  too,  it  had  been  the  custom 
'  the  Anti-Slavery  leaders,  orators,  and 
liters,  to  represent  the  Southern  States  as 
lolated  and  emaciated  by  the  fatal  influences 


slavery.     Upon  the  strength  of  economi- 
il  and  statistical  returns,  dating  back  beyond 
le  census  of  1850,  the  population  and  the 
ealth  of  the   South  had  been  steadily  and 
•stematically  underrated.     While  the  South 
id.  in  truth,  been  growing  rapidly  stronger 
id  richer  during  the  pefiod  of  thirteen  years 
hich  had  elapsed  since  the  great   gold  dis- 
lYcries  in  California  and  Australia,  coinciding 
t  I  oint  of  time  with  the  first  development  of 
ie    modern   free-trade    policy   of   England, 
ad  began  to  treble  and  quadruple  the  world's 
emand  for  the  great  Southern  staples,  it  was 
j  belief  almost  universal  throughout  the  North 
flat  the  resources  of  the  South  had,  during  all 
bis  period,  been  wasting  away  and  decaying. 
Unbounded,  therefore,  were  the  especta- 
Lons  of  victory  which  everywhere  throughout 
le  North,  from    Maine  to  IMmnesota,  had 
ttended  the  "  advanced  guard  of  the  grand 
nny  of  the  Union,"  when  it  passed  at  mid- 
ight  across  the  Long  Bridge  at  Washington, 
nd  invaded  the  "  sacred  soil  of  Virginia." 

Over  the  story  of  the  fatal  day  on  which 
hese  expectations  came  so  cruelly  to  naught, 
^id  the  thunders  of  the  rebel  artillery,  it  is 
iot  necessary  for  us  now  to  linger.  But  it 
is  important  for  us  to  bear  clearly  in  mind 
lc  real  condition  of  the  army  which  General 
iClellan  was  called  from  his  victories  to 
imand,  at  the  tune  when  it  passed  under 
,  hands. 

The  strength  of  the  army  of  General  Mc- 
►well,  defeated  by  the  Confederates  under 
laui-egard  and  Johnston,  on  the  21st  July, 
estimated  by  well-informed  officers,  as  for 
iple  by  Brig-adier-General  Barnard,  at 
'y&out  30,000  men.  In  artillery  it  was 
miserably  deficient,  having,  says  an  experi- 
i  enced  eye-witness,  "  not  more  than  five  com- 
■  plete  batteries,  or  six  batteries  including 
scratch  guns,  and  these  of  different  calibre, 
bi\dly  horsed,  miserably  equipped,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  worst   set  of  gunners   and 
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drivers  which  I,  who  have  seen  the  Turkish 
field-guns,  ever  beheld."     It  had  no  cavalry 
of  any  value,  save  a  few  regulars  from  the 
frontiers;  no  carriages  for  reserve  ammuni- 
tion ;  no  adequate  transportation  service  ;  no 
oro-anized     commissariat;    and,    above    all, 
scarcely  any  staff-officers  at  all.     So  pitiably 
deficient  was  the  army  in   this  vital  element 
of  efficiency,  that  General  McDowell  himself 
was   seen   by  Mr.  Russell  in  Washington, 
looking  after  the  arrival  of  some  guns  which 
he  expected ;  and  in  the  hottest  and  most 
important  moments  of  the  action  on  the  21st 
July,  Colonel  Bui-nside,  then  in  command  of 
a  brigade,  was  forced  to  carry  his  own  orders, 
having   no    aide-de-camp   at    his  command! 
The  °troops    had    never   been   paraded    or 
put  through   their  evolutions  by  brigades; 
the  line  and  company  officers  were,  for  the    ' 
most   part,  totally  inexperienced ;    and_  the 
great  bulk  of  the  troops  were  men  enlisted 
for  but  three  months,  that  being  the  limit  set 
to  the  possible  resistance  of  the  South,  by 
the  heads  of  the  Administration.     Such  was 
the  evil  influence  exerted  upon  the  temper  of 
the  troops  by  the  tone  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  war,  that  the  movement  of  Gen- 
eral Patterson  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  to  pre- 
vent Johnston,  at  Winchester,  from  forming 
a  junction  with  Beauregard  at  INIanassas,  was 
paralyzed    by   the    point   blank   refusal  of 
his  troops  to  serve  even  for  ten  days^  beyond 
the  expircition  of  their  term  of  enlistment; 
while  it  is  well  known  that  certain  Pennsyl- 
vania regmients  were  met  on  the  day  of  the 
critical  battle  of  the  21st,  absolutely  march- 
ing off  the  field,  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon, 
"because  then- time  had  expired." 

And  it  was  an  army  in  this  condition 
which  the  Administration  and  its  friends  in 
Congress,  pliant  to  the  impatient  pressui^  of 
the  ignorant  public,  literally  compelled  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  launch  against  the  enemy. 

Who  can  properly  describe  the  condition 
of  this  army  when  i*  had  hurried  and  hud- 
dled itself  back  into  Washington,  beaten, 
broken  up,  "  deL;;oralized,"  and  despau-mg  .' 
Had  the  Southern  array  been  com^wsed  of 
veteran,  disciplined  troops,  or  had  the  South- 
ern leaders  been  equal  to  the  crisis  of  the 
tremendous  revolution  which  they  had  begun 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  army  of 
the  Union,  notwithstanding  the  brief  and 
creditable  stand  made  by  the  reserve  at  Cen- 
treville,  might  have  been  speedily  dispersed, 
and  the  cities  of  Washmgton  and  Baltimore 
captured  by  the  victorious  Confederates      . 

"If  they  had  immediately  advanced  on 
Washmt^ton,"  says  General  Barnard,  in  his  - 
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sketch  of  tlie  battle  of  Bull  Run,  "  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  Potomac,  and  seized 
Baltimore  (and  they  could  command  any 
number  of  troops,  flushed  with  success,  while 
all  our  three  months'  men  were  leaving  us, 
and  we  had  to  organize  a  new  army),  they 
would  have  placed  the  Grovcrument  in  a'  situ- 
ation from  which  it  could  with  difficulty  have 
extricated  itself." 

The  work  which  Major-G-eneral  McClellan 
found  himself  called  upon  to  do  when  he 
reached  Washington,  cannot  be  more  com- 
pletely set  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  than 
it  is  in  these  words  of  an  officer  by  no  means 
friendly  to  him,  and  upon  whose  systemat- 
ically prepared  evidence  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of 
the  War  lay  great  stress,  as  vindicating  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  Administration  to- 
wards the  man  on  whom  it  had  called  in  the 
extremity  of  the  nation,  for  counsel  and  for 
safety. 

Greneral  McClellan  was  indeed  charged 
with  the  "  organization  of  a  new  army,"  and 
this  army  was  to  be  organized  in  the  face  of 
a  success  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  sure  to  enable  them  to  "  command  any 
number  of  men,"  and  to  put  their  active 
forces  in  the  field  on  a  footing  of  the  highest 
efficiency,  under  an  act  of  the  rebel  Congress 
which  had  sagaciously  secured  the  enlistment 
of  all  troops  for  ' '  three  years  or  during  the 
war,"  anl  under  the  administration  of  a 
President  whose  past  experience  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point,  as  a  soldier  in  Mexico, 
and  as  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States, 
had  given  him  everything  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary knowledge  and  administrative  skill, 
which  the  President  of  the  Union  lacked. 

Xhe  first  thing  to  be  done  obviously  was, 
to  "provide  for  the  safety  of  Washington. 
While  ignorance  and  inexperience  were  noi- 
sily insisting  all  over  the  North  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  levy  en  masse  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  upon  the  feasibility  of 
"  sweeping  the  rebelHon  into  the  Gulf"  by 
a  kind  of  Peter  the  Hermit's  crusade,  all 
intelligent  soldiers  at  Washington  saw  that 
the  immediate  conditions  of  the  problem  had 
been  profoundly  modified  by  the  disaster  of 
July  2>ot.  It  was  known  to  them  that  the 
advaiice  of  the  Confederates  upon  the  Capital 
was  restrained  by  political  influences  and 
considerations,  which  might  at  any  moment 
be  overruled  in  favor  of  the  obvious  military 
feasibility  and  advantages  of  such  a  step. 
The  maxim  of  Napoleon  that  "  all  capitals 
should  be  fortified,"  had  a  peculiar  and  per- 
emptory application  to  the  case  of  Washing- 


ton ;  and  however  eager  the  country  migl: 
be  for  a  campaign  in  the  field,  and  for  th 
"  crushing  of  the  rebellion,"  Greneral  McCleJ 
Ian  had  the  military  sense  to  see  and  th 
moral  courage  to  insist  that  months  of  incet 
sant  labor  must  pass  away  before  we  coul 
possibly  hope  to  resume  active  hostilities  wit 
any  rational  prospect  of  success,  and  that  ubI 
less  we  gave  precedence  over  all  other  oonsid 
erations  to  the  proper  fortification  of  Washing 
ton,  no  amount  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  c 
senatorial  thunder,  or  of  popular  sacrifice 
would  save  us  from  the  most  dangerous  bloi 
which  could  possibly  be  struck  at  our  dom^fl 
.tic  organization  and  at  our  consideratwi 
abroad.  ' 

But  Greneral  McClellan  was  also  peifeetlj 
calm  and  self-possessed  in  his  estimate  of  th 
measures  necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  thi 
object.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  inoeii 
late  the  President  ^nd  the  Cabinet  with  t 
decent  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  Capita 
in  which  it  was  their  duty  personally  to  rt 
side.  But  it  was  much  more  difficult  for  him  t*^ 
impress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of  the  propoi 
tion  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  measure 
immediately  taken  for  the  security  of  Waslli 
ington  'to  the  general  plans  of  campaigi 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Nape] 
leon  l^as  laid  it  down  that  a  force  of  50,00i 
men,  with  3,000  artillerists,  should  suffice  fc* 
the  defence  of  a  properly  fortified  capits 
against  the  attack  of  an  army  of  300,000  men' 
Being  about  in  the  proportion  of  about  on 
defender  to  six  assailants.  Assuming  it  t 
be  altogether  improbable  that  the  Confedei 
ates  would  be  able  to  attack  the  Federal  cit 
with  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  meE' 
General  McClellan  set  down  the  numbers  o: 
the  force  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Wasl 
ington  after  its  fortifications  should  hav 
been  completed,  at  20,000  men,  being  r 
the  proportion  of  one  defender  to  five  assail' 
ants.  This  estimate,  though  based  on  thi 
soundest  military  principles,  excited  grta* 
uneasiness  at  the  time  when  it  was  made  ii 
the  muids  of  many  eminent  persons  condemnet 
by  their  station  in  life  to  inhabit  Washington! 
and  the  influence  of  this  uneasiness  may  bi 
traced  througliout  all  the  subsequent  relationi 
of  General  McClellan  with  the  Federal  ari 
thorities. 

General  Barnard,  in  his  capacity  of  chie' 
engineer  of  the  defences  of  Washington 
bears  the  fullest  testimony  in  his  report  t 
the  promptitude  and  energy  with  which  Ger 
eral  McClellan,  on  his  assumption  of  the  coi 
mand  in  July,  1861,  set  about  developii 
and  completing' the  fortifications  of  the  Caip 
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!..     Of  the  condition  of  these  fortifications, 

ijd  of  the  aiiny  at  that  moment,   General 

..jcClellan  himself  thus  speaks  :  — 

,1"  When  I  assumed  command  in  Washing- 

;ti  on  the  27th  of  July,  18G1,  the  number 

M  troops  iu  and  around  the  city  was  about 

,000  infantry,  less  than  1,000  cavalry,  and 

0   artillciymen..  with  nine  imperfect  field- 

tteries  of  thirty  pieces. 

*'  On  the  Yirghiia  bank  of  the   Potomac 

}  brigade  organization  of  General  McDowell 

[1  existed,  and  the  troops  were  stationed  at 

i  in  real'  of  Fort  Corcoran,  Arlington,  and 

rt  Albany,  at  Fort  Kunyon,  Eoach's  Mills, 

ile's  3Iill,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ells- 

rth,  with  a  detachment  at  the  Theological 

inary. 

"  There  were  no  troops  south  of  Hunting 
ek,  and  many  of  the  regiments  were  en- 
nped  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  the 
tomac,  — r  seldom  in  the  best  positions  for 
'ence,  and  entnely  inadequate  in  numbers 
i  condition  to  defend  the  long  line  from 
rt  Corcoran  to  Alexandria. 
"  On  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  upon 
heights  overlooking  the  Chain  Bridge, 
regiments  were  stationed,  whose  com- 
inders-were  independent  of  each  other. 
'  There  were  no  troops  on  the  important 
nallytown  road,  or  on  the  roads  entering  the 
Y  from  the  south. 

The  camps  were  located  without  regard  to 
rposes  of  defence  or  instruction ;  the  roads 
re  not  picketed,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
an  organization  into  brigades. 

In  no  quarter  were  the  dispositions  for 
fence  such  as  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance 
a  respectable  body  of  the  enemy  either  in 
positions  and  numbers  of  the  troops,  or 
number  and  character  of  the  defensive 
ffks.  Earthworks  in  the  nature  of  '  tetes- 
pont '  looked  upon  the  approaches  to  the 
orgetown  aqueduct  and  ferry,  the  Long 
dge,  and  Alexandria  by  the  Little  River 
fnpike,  and  some  simple  defensive  arrange- 
Its  were  made  at  the  Chain  Bridge.  V/ith 
latter  exception,  not  a  single  defensive 
'k  had  been  commenced  on  the  Maryland 

■  "  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy 
eliing  the  city  fi-om  heights,  within  easy 
nge,  which  could  be  occupied  by  a  hostile 
lumn  almost  without  resistance.  Many 
Idiers  had  deserted,  and  the  streets  of 
■'ashington  were  crowded  with  stragghng  offi- 
,:rs  and  men,  absent  from  then-  stations  with- 
it  authority,  whose  behavior  indicated  the 
Jneral  want  of  discipline  and  organization." 
'  The  task  of  educing  order  and  safety  from 


this  chaos  of  perils  was,  indeed,  as  a  foreign 
observer  styles  it,  ' '  one  of  Herculean  magni- 
tude." But  this  task,  great  as  it  was,  was  but 
a  part  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  young 
commander  of  the  Potomac  army.  Al- 
though Lieutenant-General  Scott  still  retained 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Union,  the 
President  applied  to  General  McClellan,  al- 
most immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, to  draw  up  a  memorandum  of  a  gener- 
al programme  of  operations  by  land  and  sea, 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  conflict,  tj  This 
memorandum  was  handed  by  Geneial  Mc- 
Clellan te  the  President  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1861.^  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  paper 
was  written  amid  the  diversified  excitements 
of  that  fortnight  of  passion  and  fear,  which 
followed  upon  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  ;  that 
it  was  written  by  a  young  conmiander,  sud- 
denly invested  with  the  highest  rank  in  the 
amiy,  fi-om  which  he  had  retned  but  three 
years  before  as  a  modest  subaltern,  and  hailed 
as  a  hero  of  the  Napoleonic  order  by  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  press  and  people,  in  a  country 
to  which  his  very  name  had,  six  months  before, 
been  scarcely  known  ;  and  that  it  was  written 
for  the  eye  of  a  President  who  looked  upon 
the  civil  war  as  an  evanescent  absurdity, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  disappear  before 
the  blast  of  the  political  trumpet,  it  is  diffi- 
Gjilt  'to  speak  too  highly  of  the  modesty  of 
tone,  the  sagacity  of  political  insight,  the  just 
and  patriotic  temper,  and  the  far-reaching 
military  forecast  which  mark  it. 

One  quality  of  General  McClellan's  nature 
shines  conspicuously  throughout  this  remark- 
able document :  a  quality  admirable  in  itself, 
but  which  will  appear  still  more  admirable  to 
the  future  student  of  our  times  when  he  shall 
contrast  it  with  the  spirit  which  colored  and 
controlled  the  utterances  and  the  policy  of  the 
leading  partizans  of  the  Administration  when 
this  paper  was  laid  before  the  President. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  those  vehement  and 
vulgar  fulminations  against  "  rebels  and  trai- 
tors," which  weak  and  silly  or  malignant  and 
designing  men  were  then  everywhere  impos- 
ing upon  the  public  sense,  as  evidences  of 
loyalty  and  love  of  country.  The  general 
who  lays  before  the  President  such  a  compre- 
hensive and  vigorous  plan  for  the  employment 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  nation,  that  all 
our  subsequent  successes  have  been  achieved 
by  acting  in  harmony  with  its  conceptions,  and 


^  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  v,iiicU 
General  McClellan  is  attacked  bv  the  organs  of  the 
Administration,  that  tiiis  obedience  to  the  suggestion 
is  charged  upon  him  by  3Ir.  Liuoolu's  authorized  biotr- 
rapher  as  a  proof  of  his.  "  ambition  and  presumption  I  " 
H.  J.  Raymond'' s  Life  of  Lincoln,  p.  221. 
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our  most  lamentable  subseqpient  reverses  in- 
curred by  departing  from  their  scope  and  tenor, 
exhibits  throughout  his  formidable  pro- 
gramme the  most  anxious  desire  for  the  miti- 
gation of  the  horrors  of  war  to  all  his  coun- 
tiymen,  whether  arrayed  for  or  against  the 
cause  of  their  country  —  refuses  utterly  to 
look  upon  the  angry  and  misguided  popula- 
tions of  the  South,  otherwise  than  as  citi- 
zens to  be  coerced  into  obedience  to  law^  as 
truly  designed  for  their  own  welfare  as  for 
that  of  their  fellow-citizens  from  whom  they 
have  'Vninched  themselves  away,  and  earnestly 
pleads  for  such  a  complete  preparati(5n  of  the 
national  arms  to  strike,  as  shall  make  a  single 
olow  decisive,  and  terminate  the  war  in  one 
thorough  and  victorious  campaign :  and  this 
not  merely  because  a  long  war  involves  a  fear- 
ful waste  of  human  life  and  happiness  and 
wealth ;  but  because  a  long  war  must  inevi- 
tably bequeath  to  future  ages  a  fearful  legacy 
of  passion  and  vengeance  and  mutual  hate. 

As  has  been  excellently  said,  by  one  who 
had  himself  passed  through  the  terrors  of  a 
great  revolution  and  the  fiery  furnace  of  a 
civil  war  :  —  "  The  most  frightful  feature  of  a 
civil  war  is  not  the  blood  which  flows  on  every 
side,  or  the  dead  who  strew  the  streets  and 
roads,  or  the  shattered  walls  of  once  happy 
homes  —  it  is  the  passions  which  ferment  in 
men's  souls.  Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  the 
mutual  hatred  of  those  who  were  born  to  love 
one  another.  The  sombre  legend  which  be- 
gins the  story  of  the  world  —  the  legend  of 
Cain  and  Abel  —  seems  to  hover  over  these 
fratricidal  conflicts,  and  to  stamp  them  with  a 
seal  of  iufernal  rage.  In  ordinary  war  men 
hate  each  other  like  enemies  :  in  civil  war  they 
hate  each  other  like  brothers." 

It  is  told  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
French  Republicans  of  our  own  time,  Jean 
Reynaud,  that  on  the  third  day  of  that  hide- 
ous battle  of  Paris,  known  as  the  "  days  of 
June,  1848,"  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  terrible  scene  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  fiercest  fighting  of  the  day 
was  just  over.  It  was  about  foiir  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  a  workman  in  his  blouse,  un- 
armed and  inoffensive,  was  traversing  the 
place,  then  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  from  one  of  the  provinces.  At 
the  sight  of  the  blouse  the  rural  soldiery 
cried  out,  ' '  An  insurgent !  an  insurgent ;  " " 
and  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  bayonet 
in  hand.  Their  officers  vainly  sought  to  re- 
strain them.  The  wretched  workman  took 
to  flight,  and  was  distancing  his  pursuers, 
when  some  cuirassiers  stationed  near  by,  see- 


ing him  run  at  frill  speecj.,  made  up  the 
minds  that  he  had  escape'd  from  some  ca 
tured  barricade,  and  dashed  directly  athwa 
his  path.  In  a  moment  the  helpless  fugitr 
was  surrounded  ;  sabres  gleamed  above  hii 
bayonets  were  thrust  at  him  ;  his  blood  h 
already  begun  to  flow,  when  suddenly,  at  tl 
risk  of  his  own  life,  a  citizen  forced  his  wi 
through  the  excited  throng,  seized  the  u 
happy  workman,  and,  with  the  quickness 
thought,  threw  over  him  the  tri-colored 
of  a  Representative  of  the  French  people. 

At  the  sight  of  this  scarf,  the  emblem  d 
of  a  party  nor  of  a  passion,  but  of  Fraa 
herself,  of  the  nation  and  of  the  peojil 
the  lifted  weapons  were  dropped,  and  ti 
destined  victim  was  safe. 

In  the  mind  of  General  McCiellan  i 
banner  of  the  Union  was  meant,  like  the  t 
color  of  Jean  Reynaud,  to  speak  to  all  class 
and  sections  of  his  countrymen,  —  in  t 
midst  of  their  passion,  in  the  moment  of  ht 
tie,  of  victory,  or  of  vengeance,  — not 
classes  nor  of  sections,  but  of  the  republ 
of  the  nation,  of  liberty  protected  by  la  " 
and  of  force  consecrated  by  justice. 

Read  in  the  light  of  its  author's  spirit  ar 
with  the  eloquent  commentary  of  subseque 
events,  how  instructive  a  contribution  is  tl 
memorandum  to  the  right  understanding 
that  "  history  "  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  1 
administration  have  for  now  four  years  be 
"  making,"  and  suflEering  to  be  made,  for  tl 
people. 

"MEMOEANDTJM. 

"  The  object  of  the  present  war  differs  frc 
those  in  which  nations  are  usually  engage 
mainly  in  this :  That  the  purpose  of  ore 
nary  war  is  to  conquer  a  peace,  and  make 
treaty  on  advantageous  terms.  In  this  co 
test  it  has  become  necessary  to  crush  a  popi 
lation  sufficiently  numerous,  intelligent,  aii 
warlike  to  constitute  a  nation.  We  have  n 
only  to  defeat  their  armed  and  organize 
forces  in  the  field,  but  to  display  such 
overwhelming  strength  as  wiU  convince 
our  antagonists,  especially  those  of  the  goi 
erning  aristocratic  class,  of  the  utter  imposii 
bility  of  resistance.  Our  late  reverses  mal 
this  course  imperative.  Had  we  been  suj 
ces;sfiil  in  the  recent  battle  (Manassas),  it 
poi-^ioie  that  we  might  have  been  spared  tl 
labor  and  expense  af  a  great  effort ;  now  y 
have  no  alternative.  Their  success  will  en 
ble  the  political  leaders  of  the  rebels  to  co 
vince  the  mass  of  their  people  that  we  a 
inferior  to  them  in  force  and  coui-age,  and  ■ 
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ernmand  all  their  resources.  The  contest 
'(Cran  with  a  class  ;  now  it  is  with  a  people, 
i<r  military  success  can  alone  regtore  the  for- 
fj3r  issue. 

I. "-By  thoroughly  defeating  their  armies,  tak- 
|t  theii-  strong  places,  and  pursuing  a  rig- 
Jy  protective  policy  as  to  private  property 
)|d  unarmed  persons,  and  a  lenient  course 

to  private  soldiers,  we  may  well  hope  for 
permanent  restoration  of  a  peaceful  Union. 
it,  in  the  fiist  instance,  the  authority  of  the 
)vernment  must  be  supported  by  overwhelm- 
g  physical  force. 

"  Our  foreign  relations  and  financial  credit 
BO  imperatively  demand  that  the  military 
tion  of  the  Government  should  be  prompt 
id  irresistible. 

"  The  rebels  have  chosen  Virginia  as  their 
,ttle-field,  and  it  seems  proper  for  us  to  make 
18  first  great  struggle  there.  But  while 
^  directing  our  main  efforts,  it  is  ]S?cessa*y 
I  dimmish  the  resistance  there  off;  -vt  us,  by 
ovements  on  other  points,  both  b  land  and 
later 

"  Without  entering  at  presem  into  details,  I 
ould  advise  that  a  strong  movement  be  made 
1  the  Mississippi,  and  that  -the  rebels  be 
riven  out  of  Missouri. 

"  As  soon  as  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
lentucky  is  cordially  united  with  us,  I  would 
Ivise  a  movement  through  that  State  into 
lastera  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
\g  the  Union  men  of  that  region,  ancL  of 
jizing  the  raikoads  leading  from  Memphis 
)  the  east. 

*•  The  possession  of  those  roads  by  us,  in 
Dnnection  with  the  movement  on  the  Missis- 
ippi,  would  go  far  towards  detennining  the 
vacuation  of  Virginia  by  the  rebels.  In  the 
lean  time,  all.  the  passes  into  Western  Virgin- 
\,  from  the  east,  should  be  securely  guarded, 
int  I  would  advise  no  movement  from  that 
[uarter  towards  Richmond,  unless  the  politi- 
lal  condition  of  Kentucky  renders  it  impos- 
lible  or  inexpedient  for  us  to  make  the  move- 
nent  upon  Eastern  Tennessee,  through  that 
3tate.  Every  effort  should,  however,  be 
Inade  to  organize,  equip,  and  arm  as  many 
rjoops  as  possible  in  Western  Virginia,  in 
order  to  render  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  regi- 
aients  available  for  other  operations.  At  as 
3arly  a  day  as  practicable  it  would  be  well  to 
protect  and  re-open  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Hailroad. 

'  Baltimore  and  Fort  ^lonroe  should  be  oc- 
icnpied  by  garrisons  sufficient  to  retain  them 
lin  our  possession.  The  importance  of  Har- 
iper's  Ferry  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac  in 
.the  duection  of  Leesburg  vrill  be  very  mate- 


rially diminished  so  soon  as  our  force  in  this 
vicinity  becomes  organized,  strong,  and  effi- 
cient, because  no  capable  general  will  cross 
the  river,  no)  th  of  this  city,  when  we  have  a 
strong  army  liere,  ready  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 

"  To  revert  to  the  West,  it  is  probable  that 
no  very  large  additions  to  the  troops  now  in 
Missouri,  will  be  necessary  to  secure  that 
State. 

"  I  presume  that  the  force  required  for  the 
movement  down  the  iNIississippi  will  l)e  deter- 
mined by  its  commander  and  the  President. 
If  Kentucky  assumes  the  right  position,  not 
more  than  20,000  troops  will  be  neerled,  to- 
gether with  those  that  can  be  raised  in  that 
State  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  to  secure  the 
latter  region  and  its  raili-oads,  as  well  as  ulti- 
mately to  occupy  Nashville. 

"  The  Western  Virginia  troops  with  not 
more  than  5,000  to  10,000  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  should,  under,  proper  management, 
suffice  for  its  protection.  When  we  have  re- 
organized our  main  army  here,  10,000  men 
ouo-ht  to  be  enough  to  protect  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Potomac.  Five 
thousand  will  garrison  Baltimore,  8,000  Fort 
Monroe,  and  not  more  than  20.000  will  be 
necessary,  at  the  utmost,  for  the  defence  of 
Washington. 

"  For  the  main  army  of  operations,  I  urge 
the  following  composition  :  — 

250  regiments  of  Infantry,  say      .  225,000  men 

100  Field  Batteries,  600  guns  '  .     .  15,000      " 

28  regiments  Cavalry      ....  25.500      " 

5          "         Engineer  troops       .  7.500      " 


Total, 


!73,000 


"  The  force  must  be  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary engineer  and  pontoon  trains,  and  with 
transportation  for  everything  save  tents.  Its 
o-eneral  line  of  operations  should  be  so  dii'ected 
that  water  transportation  can  be  availed  of, 
from  point  to  point,  by  means  of  the  ocean 
and  the  rivers  emptying  into  it.  An  essential 
feature  of  the  plan  of  operations  will  be  the 
employment  of  a  strong  naval  force,  to  pro- 
tect the  movements  of  a  fleet  of  transports  in- 
tended to  convey  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
from  point  to  point  of  the  enemy's  sea-coast, 
thus,  either  creating  diversions,  and  rendering 
it  necessary  to  detach  largely  from  their  main 
body,  in  order  to  protect  such  of  their  cities 
as  may  be  threatened,  or  else  landing  ana 
formino-  establishments  on  their  coast  at  any 
favorable  places  that  opportunity  might  offer. 
This  naval  force  should  also  cooperate  with 
the  main  army,  in  its  efforts  to  seize  the  im- 
portant sea-boaul  towns  of  the  rebels. 

"  It  cannot  lie  ignored  that  the  construction 
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of  raili'oads  has  introducetl  a  new  and  very 
important  element  into  war,  by  the  gi-eat  facil- 
ities thus  given  for  concentrating  at  particu- 
lar positions,  large  masses  of  troops  from  re- 
mete  sections,  and  by  creating  new  strategic 
points  and  lines  of  operation.  It  is  intended 
to  overcome  this  diiEculty  by  the  partial  oper- 
ations suggested,  and  such  other,  as  the  par- 
ticular case  may  require.  Wo  must  endeavor 
to  seize  places  on  the  railways,  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  points  of  concentration,  and  we 
must  threaten  theii*  sea-board  cities,  in  order 
that  each  State  may  be  forced,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  its  own  defence,  to  diminish  its  conthi- 
gent  to  the  Confederate  army. 

' '  The  proposed  movement  down  the  Missis- 
sippi will  produce  important  results  in  tkis 
connection.  That  advance,  and  the  progress 
of  the  mam  army  at  the  East,  vrill  materially 
assist  each  other  by  diminishing  the  resistance 
to  be  encountered  by  each.  The  tendency  of 
the  Mississippi  movement  upon  all  questions 
connected  with  cotton,  is  too  well  understood 
by  the  President  and  Cabinet,  to  need  any  il- 
lustration from  me.  There  is  another  indepen- 
dent movement  which  has  often  been  suggest- 
ed, and  which  has  always  recommended  itself 
to  my  judgment.  I  refer  to  a  movement  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  through  the  Indian 
Territory  upon  Red  River  and  Western  Tex- 
as, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  develop- 
ing the  latent  Union  and  free-state  sentiment, 
well  known  to  predominate  in  Western  Texas, 
and  wliidi.  like  a  similar  sentiment  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  will,  if  protected,  ultimately  or- 
ganize that  section  into  a  free  State.  How  far 
it  will  be  possible  to  support  this  movement 
by  an  advance  through  New  Mexico  from 
California,  is  a  matter  which  I  have  not  suffi- 
cently  examined  to  be  able  to  express  a  de- 
cided opinion.  If  at  all  practicable,  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable,  as  bringing  into  play  the 
resources  and  warlike  qualities  of  the  Pacific 
States,  as  well  as  identifying  them  with  our 
cause,  and  cementing  the  bond  of  Union  be- 
tween them  and  the  general  government. 

"  If  it  is  not  departing  too  far  from  my  prov- 
ince, I  will  venture  to  suggest  the  policy  of 
an  intimate  alliance  and  cordial  understanding 
with  3Iexico ;  their  sympathies  and  interests 
are  with  us ;  their  antipathies  exclusively 
against  our  enemies  and  their  institutions.  I 
think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  Mexican  government  the  right  to  use,  at 
least  during  the  present  contest,  the  road  from 
Guyamas  to  New  IMexico.  This  concession 
would  very  materially  reduce  the  obstacles  of 
the  column  moving  Itoui  the  Pacific.  A  sim- 
ilar permission  to  use  theii  territory  for  the  pas- 


sage of  troops  between  the  Panueo  and  tl; 
Rio  Grande,  would  enable  us  to  throw  a  eo 
umn  of  troops,  by  a  good  road  from  Tarapici 
or  some  of  the  small  harbors  north  of  it,  upo 
and  across  the  Rio  Grande,  without  risk,  an 
scarcely  firing  a  shot.  To  what  extent,  if  anj 
it  would  be  desirable  to  take  into  service  an 
employ  Mexican  soldiers,  is  a  question  ei 
tirely  political,  on  which  I  do  not  venture  t 
offer  an  opinion. 

"  The  force  I  have  recommended  is  large 
the  expense  is  great.  It  is  possible  that 
smaller  force  might  accomplish  the  object  i 
view ;  but  I  understand  it  to  be  the  purpos 
of  this  great  nation  to  reestablish  the  powe 
of  its  government,  and  to  restore  peace  to  it 
citizens  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Th 
question  to  be  decided  is  smply  this  :  shall 
crush  the  rebellion  at  one  blow,  terminate  th 
war  in  one  campaign,  or  shall  we  leave  it  fo 
a  legacy  to  our  descendants  ? 

"  When  the  extent  of  the  possible  line  ol 
operations  is  considered,  the  force  asked  fo 
the  main  army  under  my  command  cannot  b 
regarded  as  unduly  large.  Every  mile  W' 
advance  carries  us  farther  from  our  base  ol 
operations,  and  renders  detachments  neceg 
sary  to  cover  our  communications,  while  tb 
enemy  will  be  constantly  concentrating  as  h 
falls  back.  I  propose,  with  the  force  which  '. 
have  requested,  not  only  to  drive  the  enem^l 
out  of  Virginia  and  occupy  Richmond,  but  U 
occupy  Charleston,  Savannah,  Montgomery 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans ;  ii 
other  words,  to  move  into  the  heart  of  th< 
enemy's  country,  and  crush  out  the  rebellioi 
in  its  very  heart. 

' '  By  seizing  and  repairing  the  railroads  ai 
we  advance,  the  difficulties  of  transportatior 
will  be  materially  diminished.  It  is,  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  state,  that,  in  addition  to  tht 
forces  named  in  this  memorandum,  strong  re 
serves  should  be  formed,  ready  to  supply  anj 
losses  that  may  occur. 

' '  In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that  the 
exigences  of  the  treasury  may  be  lessened  by 
making  only  pai'tial  payments  to  our  troops, 
when  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  by  giving; 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  for  such 
supplies  as  may  there  be  obtained. 

"Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

^^  Major- General.' 

While  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  going  on,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  a  most  competent  and 
candid  witness  of  the  mighty  enterprise,  "  with 
a  rapidity  and  a  success  which  are  extraordi- 
nary, when  we  thmk  that  the  whole  thmg  had 
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iibe  .accomplished  without   any   assistance 
Si  the  past-, ''  tho  whole  fabric  of  the  Wesb- 
armies  had  also  to  be  constructed.     The 
stevn  States,  though  abounding  in  men  and 
patriotic  fervor,  were  still  more  destitute  of 
ihe  materials  of  war  than  the  Eustm-n  ;  and, 
lOugh  General  McClellan  was  not  formally 
jsted  with  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief 
il  the  mouth  of  November,  he  performed 
gi-eater  part  of  the  then  inconceivably  oner- 
duties  of  that  office  almost  from  the  fii'st 
uent  of  Ills  taking  command  in  Washing- 
His  suggestions  were  not  always  adopted, 
plans  were  subjected  to  revision  and  mod- 
ition  at  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  of 
I  those  wliom  the  President  chose  to  take 
)  his  miUtary  confidence.     But  the  solid 
lk  of  organization,  —  the  creation,  we  may 
^y  gay, — of  the  commissariat  service,  the 
asportation  service,   the  ordnance  service, 
artillery  reserves,  the  engineer  corps,  the 
itoon  corps,  the  telegraph  corps,  the  topo- 
phleal  brigade,  the  coast  reserves,  the  hos- 
d  corps  of  such  armies  as  no  American  had 
V  dreamed  he  should  live  to  see  assembled 
American  soil,  —  all  this  was  put  upon  the 
ulders  of  the  young  general.  And  to  do  this 
:k  it  was,  that  through  good  report  and  evil 
ort  while  inquisitive  senators  frowned  and 
:tcd  at  bis  reticence,  and  arrogant  journahsts 
lounced  his  imbecile  inactivity,  he  labored 
essantly  through  the  long  months  of  the 
umn.     A   "Herculean  task,"  truly,  and 
flerculean  task  of  such  a  nature,  too,  that 
popular  eye,  gi'eedy  of  whatsoever  is  glitter- 
sudden,   and  electrical,  is  slow  to  rest 
h  just  approval  and  true  appreciation  upon 
In  who  achieves  it. 

iWhatever  measures  seemed  really  likely  to 
Belerate  the  moment  when  the  troops  of  the 
[lion  could  once  more  take  the  field  with 
id  force  enough  to  overcome  the  vast  increase 
momentum  given  to  the  rebellion  by  tiie 
!ak  and  ill-advised  measures  which  brought 
out  the  defeat  of  July  21,  received  a  cor- 
il  Ripport  from  General  iMcClellan,_  no  mat- 
r  from  what  quarter  they  came  to  him. 
Thus  lie  urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  War 
.  appeal  to  the  States  for  a  draft  such  as  the 
lonstitution  had  empowered  the  State  authori- 
is  to  make  in  case  of  need,  and  had  the  ap- 
}al  been  wisely  heeded  and  answered,  it  is 
lOre  th-m  probable  that  such  a  law  as  the 
onscription  Act,  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
863,  would  never  have   been  so   much   as 
card  of  among  us. 
Again,  in  September,  1861,  the  President 
nd  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  State  be- 
Mne   convinced    that   a   project  existed   in 


^Maryland  for  forcmg  an  act  of  secession  upon 
the  legislature  of  that  State,  then  about  to 
meet  at  the  city  of  Frederick.  The  evidences 
of  such  a  project  were  collected  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Mr.  Seward,  tho  Secretary  of  State; 
and  having  been  laid  by  them  before  the 
President,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  order 
the  arrest  of  certain  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture more  particularly  imphcatcd  in  the 
alleged  conspiracy. 

On  the  eleventh  of  September,  3Ir.  Came- 
ron sent  the  following  letter  to  Major-Gcneral 
Banks,  commandmg  our  forces  in  Maryland  : 


"  General  :  The  passage  of  any  act  of 
secession  by  the  Legislature  of  iMaryland  must 
be  prevented.  K  necessary,  all,  or  any  part 
of  the  members  must  be  arrested.  Exercise 
your  own  judgment  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner, but  do  the  work  effectively. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Simon  Cameron, 
"  Secretary  of  War" 

On  the  same  day  General  IMcClellan  was 
called  into  council  with  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retaries, and  General  Scott,  upon  the  subject; 
and  it  having  been  asserted   to  him  by  the 
highest  functionaries  in  the  land  that  iMary- 
land was  really  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 
tide  of  secession,  his  judgment,  as  a  mihtary 
I  man,  as  to  what  should  be  done,  was  necessa,- 
'  rily  prompt  and  clear.    To  pemit  even  a  possi- 
bility of  the  secession  of  Maryland  in  the  rear 
of  VJashington,  at  the  base  of  the  whole  army, 
and  of  all'^the  operations  then  planning,  was 
not   for  a  moment  to  be  thought   of.     The 
duty  of  ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  danger 
rested  not  upon  General  McClellan,  but  upon 
his  informants,  the  heads  of  the  Government. 
The  duty  of  preventing  the  danger  asserted 
by  them  to  be  real,  rested  upon  him,  and  it 
was  done,  promptly  and  vigorously  done.  _ 

Cu-cumstances  have  since  come  to  light 
which  make  it  very  doubtful  whether  any  such 
project  as  that  denounced  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  really  entertained  at  the  time  by 
the  persons  charged  with  being  concerned  m 
it.  But  the  crisis  at  which  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  called  upon  to  act,  forbade  all 
hesitation  on  his  part.  He  reinforced  the 
order  sent  by  Mr.  Secretaiy  Cameron  to  Gen- 
eral Banks,  with  a  letter  from  himself  to  that 
officer.  The  arrests  were  made,  and  the 
prisoners,  mostly  gentlemen  of  character,  in- 
teUigence,  and  high  standing,  were  properly 
tm-n°d  over  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
1  State.     Under  the  orders  of  this  functionary 
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and  against  the  protest  of  the  military  officers, 
who  upon  the  suggestion  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  authorities,  had  acted  in  the 
matter,  these  gentlemen  were  removed  from 
their  own  State  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston 
Harbor,  were  treated  with  great  indignity  and 
mdecency,  and  their  gmit  being  assumed  as 
unquestionable,  were  detained  in  a  close  and 
cruel  confinement  long  after  all  danger  from 
any  possible  evil  influence  of  theirs  in  Mary- 
land had  passed  away ;  no  such  opportunity 
bemg  conceded  to  them  of  estabhshing  their 
innocence  as  would  have  been  granted  to  the 
meanest  soldier  accused  of  a  violation  of  his 
military  duty. 

On  the  ist  of  November,  1861,  General 
McClellan  was  called  to  relieve  General  Scott 
of  the  gencTjxl  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
Union. 

This  high  distinction  was  conferred  and  this 
grave  respoasibility  imposed  upon  General 
McClellan  b^the  President,  after  three  months 
of  constant  mtercourse  with  hiin  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Commander  of  the 
Potomac  army,  and  in  consultation  upon  the 
affans  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  step  which  it 
would  be  doing  the  President  great  injustice 
to  suppose  lightly  taken;  and  in  takino-  it 
the  President  certainly  assmned  a  substantial 
moral  obligation  to  do  all  that  might  in  him 
lie  to  make  easier  the  task  of  the°man  upon 
whom  he  had  dehberately  imposed  the  onerous 
responsibility  of  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic.  Histoiy  will  one  day  pass 
her  final  verdict  upon  the  character  of  the 
way  in  which  that  obligation  was  fulfiUed  by 
Mr.  Lmcoln.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to 
show  what  that  way  was. 

The  disastrous  affair  which  had  occun-ed  at 
Ball  s  Bluff  but  a  few  days  before  President 
Lmcoln  conferred  the  supreme  command  of 
the  forces  upon  General  McClellan,  ouo-ht  to 
have  warned  the  President  of  the  danger  of 
mterference  with  the  well-considered  pkns  of 
a  commander  in  the  field. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October, 
General  McClellan  had  found  reason  to  believe 
that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  evacuate 
their  positions  at  and  about  Manassas  Plains 
Watching  the  whole  field  of  operations  with 
an  instructed  and  intelligent  eye,  he  had  not 
failed  to_  perceive  that  the  victory  of  July 
21st,  while  it  had  given  a  certain  sphit  and 
prestige  to  the  army  of  the  Confederates 
actually  in  service,  had  indisposed  the  Southern 
people  in  general  to  maldng  any  particular 
efforts  to  mcrease  their  army,  or  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  their  government.  They  had 
been  trapped  by  the  successes  of  that  day 


into  a  condition   of  careless   self-confidenc 
which   must    prove   eminently  advantao-eo- 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union  if  the  renewal  ( 
active  hostiHties  could  be  postponed  until  t) 
Army  of  the  Union  shoidd  be  stronc^  enou' 
to  take  the  offensive  at  one  and  the  £me  tin 
against  all  the  great  points  of  Southern  resi^ 
ance.      Little  had  been  done  towards  ad 
quately    fortifying    the    Southern    seaport 
New^  Orleans,  the  most  important  city  of  tl 
feouth,  was  almost  literally  defenceless,  at' 
the  whole  Confederate  army  in  Kentucky  aci 
iennessee  scarcely  amounted  to  the  stren»l| 
of  a   single   army  corps.      This   being  % 
general  condition  of  affairs  at  the  South,  tlj 
Confederate   Government   perceived   that 
was  absolutely  necea^aiy  to  the  defence  oi 
their  capital  — Richmond  — that    the    arini 
under  General  Johnstone,  at  Manassas,  shouli 
be  kept  prepared  to  fall  back  upon  and  cov« 
that  city,  at  the  first  intimation  of  a  probahl 
Federal  movement  for  its  captm-e  by  the  wa 
of  the  lower  Rappahannock  or  the   Jamt 
and  York  Rivers.     The  value  of  the  positio) 
at  Manassas,  as  a  base  for  offensive  operatioi^ 
against  Washington,  had  passed  away  durin 
the  inaction  which  was  enforced  upon  Gener; 
Beauregard  immediately  after  his  victory  o 
July.     The  Southern  army  at  Manassas  ha 
suffered  so  much  from  disease,  and  from 
defective  organization,  during  the  months  o, 
August  and  September,  that  it  was  in  no  cor' 
dition,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  either  t:: 
assume  the  offensive  or  even  to  join  battlji 
with  a  superior  force  advancing  from  Washini 
ton.      In  the  very   improbable   contiuo-enc' 
that  General  McClellan  shcJuld  suffer  himsel 
to  be  huiTied  by  non-military  influences  mi 
making  the  lamentable  blunder  of  such  a: 
advance,  General  Johnstone  had  aceordmffh 
prepared  himself  to  retreat  at  once  toward 
his  true  base  at  Richmond. 

Nothing  of  this  was  commonly  understoof 
at  the  North,  where  the  continued  presence 
of  Johnstone  at  Manassas  was  perpetually  de 
nounced^  as  an  insult,  a  menace,  and  a  peri 
to  Washington  and  to  the  Union ;  and  Presi 
dent  Lincoln  was  incessantly  besieged  wit! 
entreaties,  more  or  less  imperious,  to  commant 
a  direct  movement  upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  General  McClellan 
clearly  conceiving  the  true  state  of  the  case.i 
ordered_  General  McCall  to  cover  a  grand; 
reconnoissance  in  force  to  be  made  the  nexl 
day  from  Drainsville.  This  reconnoissance 
was  successfully  made ;  and  on  the  next  day. 
October  20th,  General  Stone,  occupying 
Poolesville  in  Maryland,  was  ordered  to  make 
a  feint  of  crossing  the  Potomac  in  order  to 
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f,[  the  enemy  at  Lcesburg  in  Vii'ginia,  which 

Ineral  IMcClellan  believed  them  to  bo,  as 

iy  in  fact  were,  abandoning.     This  feint  was 

mde.     But  in  making  it  General  Stone  em- 

lyed  an  officer  whose  direct  personal  relations 

Ih  the  President,  and  whoso  official  rank  as 

Senator  of  the  United  States  seem  to  have 

sled  him  into  adventuring  further  than  it 

B  expected  or  intended  he  should  go ;  and 

I  events  of  the  next  day,  Oct,  21st,  con- 

rted  the  simple  reconnoissance  of  Edward's 

rry  into   the   disastrous  battle   of    Ball's 

off,  a  battle  fought,  certainly,  without  the 

Dwledge  or  the  orders  of  the  commanding 

beral,  fought  where  there  was  no  dncct  mili- 

y  purpose  to  be  gained  even  by  a  victory  ; 

d  fought  with  so  little  skill  and  judgment 

It  it  resulted  in  the  complete  and  humiliate 

5  defeat  of  our  troops  by  a  body  of  the 

emy  largely  inferior  in  point  of   numbers 

d  of  artillery. 

iAll  that  could  possibly  have  been  won  by 
successful  issue  of  this  unhappy  movement 
[)nld  have  been  a  stimulation  of  the  public 
tpetite  for  "  brilliant  and  exciting  intelli- 
ince,"  and  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  the 
ready  formidable  Aulic  Council  of  military 
:izens  by  whom  the  Government  was  sur- 
panded  and  the  commanding  general  beset. 
B  failure  confirmed  the  exulilug  confidence 
t  the  Southern  troops  in  their  own  invincibil- 
y,  and  cast  another  shade  of  gloom  over  the 
favery  which  the  defeat  of  Bull  Run  had 
ready  clouded. 

I  Good  might,  however,  have  come  out  of 
|is  evil,  had  the  President  learned  from  it 
le  absolute  necessity  of  trasting  the  control 
f  the  armies  implicitly  to  their  nominal  com- 
|ander,  and  of  abstaining  himself,  and  caus- 
Ig  others  to  abstain,  from  ioiiorant  and  im- 
Rtient  interference  with  operations  which 
JDperatively  demanded  time  for  their  ripening, 
pd  unity  of  auvhority  for  their  succe^ful 
keeution. 

I  Immediately  after  .taking  command  of  the 
rmies  of  the  Union,  General  McClellan 
fldressed  letters  of  instraction  to  Generals 
lalleck,  Buell,  Sherman,  and  Butler,  com- 
[landing  respectively  the  departments  of  Mis- 
iouri  and  Ohio,  and  the  expeditions  of  the 
louth  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf.  In  these  letters 
he  whole  field  of  operations  before  the  array  is 
urveyed  with  masterly  judgment,  and  the 
pecial  part  to  be  taken  in  those  operations  by 
^ach  commander,  sketched  out  for  him  with 
learness  and  with  precision,  and,  as  subse- 
juent  events  have  proved,  with  an  almost 
narvellous  sagacity.  The  restoration  of  pub- 
ic confidence   in   Missouri  by  a  thorough 


reform  in  the  military  administration  of  that 
State,  and  the  chastisement  of  corruption,  the 
conciliation  of  the  well-disposed  population 
of  Kentucky  by  a  "  religious  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all ;  "  the  prompt  and  decisive  occu- 
pation of  ICnoxville  and  East  Tennessee,  cut- 
ting off  all  communication  between  Virginia 
and  the  Mississippi;  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Pulaski  in  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  formidable  attack  upon  Charles- 
ton. These  were  the  principal  measures 
which  General  McClellan  proposed  to  himself 
as  the  constituent  parts  of  his  grand  cam- 
paign for  the  reduction  of  the  seceded  States 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  Union. 

Had  these  measures  been  carried  into 
effect  simultaneously  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
under  the  untrammelled  supervision  of  a  sin-  ^ 
gle  military  mind,  and  with  forces  adequate ' 
as  well  in  point  of  preparation  as  in  point  of 
numbei-s,  to  the  work,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  they  must  have  resulted  in 
the  complete  prostration  of  the  organized 
force  of  the  Confederate  States.  As  we  shall 
shortly  see,  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Confederate  armies  at  the  time  when  General 
McClellan  was  maturing  his  plans,  that  the 
hastily  prepared  and  somewhat  hurriedly 
executed  movements  which  were  made  in  the 
West,  under  the  direct  authority  of  President 
Lincoln,  in  February  and  March,  sufficed  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  front  of  Con- 
federate resistance  in  that  quarter,  which,  had 
it  been  accompanied  by  an  equal  impact  upon 
the  eastern  and  southern  bulwarks  of  the  then 
loosely-jointed  Confederate  system,  could  hard- 
ly have  failed  to  determine  a  speedy  issue  of 
the  war.  Won  as  they  were,  these  isolated 
and  premature  triumphs  in  the  West  simply 
aroused  the  Confederates  to  a  full  sense  of 
their  danger.  The  great  scheme  of  the  war 
was  broken  up  by  them,  and  the  nation  expi- 
ated, in  more  than  a  year  of  desperate  and 
costly  efforts  to  master  the  Mississippi  and 
open  a  way  into  Eastern  Tennessee,  the  im- 
patience which  refused  to  recognize  the  infinite 
advantages  of  the  delay  which  pei-fects  concen- 
tration, over  the  desultory  and  incoherent 
energy  which  spends  itself  in  ill-combmed 
and  in  spasmodic  efforts. 

The  period  during  which  General^  McClel- 
lan really  held  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  and  was  really  in  a  position  to  enable 
him  to  plan  and  prepare  a  campaign  propor- 
tionate to  the  area  of  the  war,  extended  over 
but  a  little  more  than  two  months.  He  was 
called  to  fill  the  post  vacated  by  Lieut.-Gen- 
eral  Scott  in  November,  1861.  Incessantly 
occupied  with  the  details  of  the  organization 
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of  the  main  arm3%  wbich  was  to  be  directly 
commauded  by  himself,  General  McClellau 
was,  at  the  same  time,  bui'dened  with  the 
duty  of  supervising  all  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  Union,  and  of  elaborating  the 
vast  plan  of  campaign  akeady  sketched. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  while  sparing 
neither  body  nor  brain  in  this  collossal  task, 
the  young  Commauder-in-Chief  should  have 
overtaxed  even  his  vigorous  constitution. 
Towards  the  middle  of  December  he  con- 
tracted a  serious  illness,  which,  for  a  short 
time,  confined  him  to  his  head-quarters  at 
Washington. 

During  this  time  the  political  pressure  upon 
the  President,  for  an  advance  of  the  armies, 
became  daily  more  and  more  vehement.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  left  the  Cab- 
'inet,  and  was  succeeded  by  jNIr.  Stanton,  who, 
while  he  professed  the  warmest  regard  for  the 
young  General  in  command  of  the  armies, 
gave  his  most  strenuous  efforts  in  support  of 
the  external  clamor  which  was  driving  the 
President  towards  a  practical  nullification  of 
his  influence  and  his  authority. 

Before  General  McClellan  had  fully  recov- 
ered his  health,  and  without  any  consultation 
whatever  had  with  him,  the  President  finally, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  succumbed  to 
these  demoralizing  forces,  and  assumed  him- 
self the  command  of  the  national  forces. 

On  that  day  he  issued,  from  the  Executive 
Mansion,  the  following  War  Order  :  — 

"  Ordered,  That  the  twenty-second  day  of 
February,  1862,  be  the  day  for  a  general 
movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insui-gent  forces. 
That  especially  the  army  at  and  about  For- 
tress Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Army  of  Western  Vh-ginia,  the  army  near 
Mumfordsville,  Kentucky,  the  aimy  and  flo- 
tilla at  Cauo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

"  That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval, 
with  their  respective  commanders,  obey  ex- 
isting orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to 
obey  additional  orders  when  duly  given. 

"That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  espec- 
ially the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy, 
with  all  their  subordinates,  and  the  General- 
in-Chief,  with  all  other  commanders  and  sub- 
ordinates of  land  and  naval  forces,  will  sev- 
erally be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsi- 
bilities for  prompt  execution  of  this  order. 
"Abraham  Lincoln." 

From  the  moment  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  most  extraordinary  order^  the  General 
whom  it  so  peremptorily  and  so  insultingly 


superseded,  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  respon 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  any  miiitai-y  opei  atic 
not  carried  on  directly  under  his  own  ej 
and  specially  committed  to  his  own  dm 
control. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  here  that  t 
armies  thus  directed  to  be  set  in  motion  up 
a  given  day,  thus  puljllcly  announced  to  fo 
and  friends  alilie,  were  made  up  of  maii 
thousands  of  men  entirely  unfamiliai*  wi 
war,  and  commanded,  for  the  most  part,  I 
officers  as  inexperienced  as  themselves. 

The  few  "  veterans  "  of  this  host  were  in| 
whose  nominal  service,  under  armies,  had^, 
date  of  but  from  four  to  five  months.  As.4 
the  condition  of  these  great  branches  of  ti 
military  service,  on  which  the  practicability  ^ 
moving  such  a  force  must  have  been  absoluti 
ly  dependent,  had  the  troops  been  troops  (] 
the  line  inured  to  war,  no  one  could  possifeli 
form  an  intelligent  notion,  excepting  the  cob 
manding  general,  under  whom  they  bad  bee 
organized,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
so  much  as  consulted  upon  the  subject. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  considerationj 
this  singular  Order  would  seem  as  unaccouij 
able  in  itself  as  it  is  certainly  unique  i 
the  history  of  human  warfare,  were  not  a 
adequate,  if  not  a  satisfactory,  explanation  ( 
its  origin  and  intent  furnished  to  us  by  on) 
of  the  most  intrepid  defenders  of  Mr.  Lincoll 
and  his  administration.  [ 

In  his  "Life  of  President  Lincoln,"  Mil 
Eaymond,  of  New  York,  thus  simply  an(} 
clearly  states  the  case  :  —  j 

"As  winter  approached  without  any  indij 
cations  of  an  intended  movement  of  our  ar| 
mies,  the  public  impatience  rose  to  the  highj 
mt  point  of  discontent.  The  Administratior 
was  everywhere  held  responsible  for  thes(j 
unaccountable  delays,  and  was  freely  chargeCj 
by  its  opponents,  with  a  design  to  protracij 
the  war  for  selfish  political  purposes  of  itsj 
own  ;  and  at  the  fall  elections  the  piihlic  dis- 
satisfactioji  made  itself  manifest  by  adverse 
votes  in  every  considerable  State  where  dec] 
tions   were  heldy  \ 

From  the  moment  when  considerations  of. 
political  and  partizan  expediency  thus  invaded 
the  great  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  the  mind  of  the  President,  all  harmonious; 
concert  of  action  between  that  functionary 
and  General  McClellan  necessarily  came  to 
an  end.  With  such  considerations  General 
McClellan,  as  an  honest  and  single-minded 
soldier  laboring  solely  for  the  defeat  of  the 
armed  enemies  of  the  Union,  had  and  could 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  ' '  public 
dissatisfaction,"  which  "made  itself  manifest 
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.rsc  votes"  in  tbc  fall  elections  of 
jl,  had  its  origin  in  many  other  caases  bc- 
S  the  delays  in  the  movciiient  of  our 
ies.  The  civil  administration  of  the  gov- 
ucnt  had  been  conducted  with  an  extraor- 
aiy  recklessness  tuike  of  the  laws  of  the 
I  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  while 
bare  fact  of-  the  civil  war  itself  necessarily 
3k  the  jaiblic  confidence  in  the  statesinan- 
of  a  party  whose  leading  representative 
openly  laughed  the  possibility  of  such  a 
to  scorn,  and  had  predicted  the  corajdete 
or.'.tlon  of  order  throughout  the  nation  within 
!xty  days"  from  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
ce  of  Secession  by  the  State  of  Soutli 
olina.  To  concentrate  tliis  "public  dis- 
sfictlon,"  if  possible,  upon  the  delayg  in 
movement  of  our  armies ;  to  brand  those 
lys  as  "  unaccoimtablo ;  "  and  to  fix  the 
)cnsibility  of  them  upon  tlse  commander 
he  forces,  was  such  a  move  in  partizan  tac- 
as  seems  to  have  tempted  the  Administra- 
into  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  ftital  conse- 
nccs  which  it  was  to  entail  upon  the  public 
ice  and  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
t  would  appear,  too,  that  a  singular  con- 
nce  in  his  own  capacity  as  a  military 
ler,  was,  at  the  same  time,  growing  up  in 
mind  of  the  President.  For,  not  content 
1  assuming  the  general  command,  by 
clamation,  of  the  armies  of  the  Union, 
Lincoln  at  once  proceeded  to  assume  the 
jct  control  of  the  can)paign  Of  the  Army 
the  Potomac  in  particular. 
)n'  the  31st  of  January,  1862,  appeared 
President's  Special  Wcir  Order;  No.  1, 
ehed  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

SxEcorn-E  Maxsion,  Washington,  Jan.  31, 1802. 

■  Ordered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  | 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  | 
ly  for   the   defence    of    Washington,    be  \ 

ned  into  an  expadltlon  for  the  immediate  ! 

ect  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  , 
railroad  southwest  ward- of  what  is  known  ; 

Manas&as  Juncilou ;  all  details  to  bo  in  the  | 

eretion  of  the  Commander-in-Clfief,  and  i 
exp;'dition  to  move  before  or  on  the  twenty- 

lond  day  of  February  next. 

"Abkaiiam  LiNCopi." 

Had  the  civil  war  been  suddenly  brought 
Wk.  end,  by  the  submission  of  the  South,  be- 
Wa  single  movement  had  been  made  in  the 
.mpaigns  of  1802,  this  "  Special  War  Order, 
'o.  1"  would,  doubtless,  live  in  history  as 
;e  most  grotesque  document  which  ever 
loanated  from  a  man  elevated  by  his 
jUow-men  to  a  position  of  great  trust  and 


grave  responsibility.  The  accreditfil  biogi'apher 
of  ^Ir.  Lincoln  informs  us  that  he  distinguished 
himself  in  his  early  life  by  his  bravery  and 
skill  in  conducting  the  defence  of  a  flat- 
boat  on  the  Mississippi  River  against  an 
attack  made  upon  it  by  seven  negroes.  The 
remembrance  of  this  exploit  does  not  seem 
to  have  impelled  the  President  to  relieve 
our  naval  commanders  of  the  responsibilities 
of  their  profession.  And  it  is  high 'y  improl> 
able  that  it  would  ever  have  occurred  to-  the 
President  had  he  found  himself  on  board  of 
the  "  ^Monitor,"  during  her  memorable  conflict 
with  the  "  Menimac,"  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  that  gallant  little  craft,  and  prescribe 
manoeuvres  of  battle  to  Lieutenant  Worden. 
Yet  the  brief  land  campaign  against  the 
Indians,  in  which  we  are  assured  that  IMr.  Lin- 
coln once  took  a  creditable  part  as  a  captain  of 
militia,  appears  to  have  inspired  him  with  the 
belief  that  he  might  reasonably  and  respecta- 
bly undertake  to  handle  one  of  the  largest 
armies  of  modern  times,  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  difficult  invasions 
upon  record  ! 

General  McClellan  has  many  times,  in  the 
com-se  of  his  career,  exhibited  a  power  of  self- 
command,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  all  merely 
personal  considerations  in  behalf  of  his  obli- 
gations to  his  country  and  to  the  troops 
under  his  command,  which  entitle  him  to  a 
lofty  place  among  those  ti-ue  heroes  who  have 
dared  to  feel  that 

"  The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory." 

But  never,  surely,  were  these  qualities  more 
keenly  tested  than  they  must  have  been  by  this 
"War  Order,"  which  at  once  shocked  his 
common  sense  as  a  soldier,  and  outraged  his 
self-respect  as  an  officer  high  in  command. 

Before  this  "  Order"  was  issued,  General 
McClellan  had  explained  to  the  President  the 
plan  of  campaign  which  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue in  Vii-ginia.  Like  the  immortal  Dutch 
Commissioners,  who  harassed  the  soul  of 
?uarlborough  with  their  incessant  interference 
in  his  campaigns,  the  President  certainly  had 
a  right,  in  virtue  of  his  position,  to  know 
what  operations  the  general  in  command  of 
his  armies  was  about  to  undertake ;  but,  like 
those  high  and  mighty  marplots,  also,  his 
Excellency  abused  this  right  into  a  waiTant  for 
assuming  the  control  of  those  operations, 
objecting  to  them,  and  modif}nng  all  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  their  success.  Had  Mr. 
Lincoln  consulted  General  Hallcck  on  the 
subject  of  these  pi-etensions  of  his,  that  officer, 
who  has  done  his  country  the  scmce  of  trans- 
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kting  Jomini's  great  work  on  the  "  Art  of 
War,"  might  have  enlightened  him  as  to  the 
Kmits  of  executive  duty,  with  the  following 
passage  upon  which  the  campaign  of  1862, 
on  the  Peninsula,  has  furnished  a  commentary 
more  striking  than  any  which  the  elder  history 
of  war  has  bequeathed  to  us  :  — 

* '  In  my  judgment, ' '  observes  Baron  Jomini , 
upon  the  part  taken  by  the  Executive  Aulic 
Council,  of  Vienna,  in  dhecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Austrian  armies,  "  the  only 
duty  which  such  a  council  can  safely  under- 
take is  that  of  advising  as  to  the  adoption  of 
a  general  plan  of  operations.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  a  plan  which  is  to  em- 
brace the  whole  course  of  a  campaign,  tie 
down  the  generals  to  that  course,  and  so  inev- 
itably lead  to  their  being  beaten ;  I  mean  a 
plan  which  shall  determine  the  objects  of  the 
campaign,  decide  whether  offensive  or  defen- 
sive operations  shall  be  undertaken,  and  fix 
the  amount  of  material  means  which  may  be 
relied  upon,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  enterprise,  and  then,  for  the  possi- 
ble reserves  in  case  of  invasion.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  all  these  things  may  be,  and 
even  should  be  discussed  in  a  council  of  gov- 
ernment made  up  of  generals  and  of  minis- 
ters :  but  here  the  action  of  such  a  council 
should  stop ;  for  if  it  pretends  to  say  to  a 
commander-in-chief  not  only  that  he  shall 
march  on  Vienna  or  on  Paris,  but  also  in 
what  way  he  is  to  manoeuvre  to  reach  those 
points,  the  unfortunate  commander-in-chief 
will  certainly  be  beaten,  and  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility OF  HIS  REVERSES  WILL  REST 
UPON  THOSE  WHO,  TWO  HUNDRED  MILES  OFF 
FROM  THE  ENEMY,  PRETEND  TO  DIRECT  AN 
ARMY,  WHICH  IT  IS  DIFFICULT  ENOUGH  TO 
MANAGE  WHEN  ACTUALLY  IN  THE  FIELD." 

How  completely  the  President,  while  leav- 
ing to  General  McClellan  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  undertook 
to  direct  that  army,  appears  from  the  following 
note,  sent  by  him  to  General  McClelian, 
while  the  latter,  animated  by  an  honorable 
determination  to  remember  only  the  respect 
due  the  exalted  ofl&ce  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
was  preparing  a  paper  in  which  his  reasons 
for  the  movement  he  had  resolved  upon  should 
be  clearly  set  forth. 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  February,  3,  18(52. 

"  Maj.-Gsn.  McClellan,  — 

•*  My  dear  Sir  :  You  and  I  have  distinct 
and  different  plans  for  a  movement  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Yours  to  be  done  by 
the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahannock  to 
Urbana,  and  across  and  to  the  terminus  of 


the  raih'oad  on  the  York  River  ;  mine  to  mo 
directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  southwt 
of  Manassas. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answt 
to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  glad 
yield  my  plan  to  yours. 

''1st.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  grea* 
larger  expenditure  of  time  and  monei/  thii 
mine  ? 

"  2d,  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certa^ 
by  your  plan  than  mine  ?  ' 

"  3d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  7nore  valml 
by  your  plan  than  mine  ?  | 

"  4th.  In  fact  would  it  not  be  less  valuat 
in  this  ;  that  it  would  break  no  great  line 
the    enemy's    communications,    while    mii; 
would  ?  i 

"  5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  ij 
treat  be  more  difficult  by  your  plan  thi 
mine?"  ' 

"Yours  truly, 

"  Abraham  Lincoln."  i 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  is  no  quf 
tion,  in  this  strange  note,  of  the  general  oi 
jects  of  the  campaign  about  to  be  undertakeil 
of  the  nature,  whether  offensive  or  defensivi 
of  the  operation  about  to  be  begun ;  nor  of  tl) 
material  means  to  be  provided  for  the  exl 
cution  of  these  operations.  i 

The  President  desires  the  Commander-il 
Chief  to  discuss  with  him  the  way  in  whid 
Richmond,  the  admitted  objective  point  d 
the  campaign,  is  to  be  reached.  He  assunnj 
that  he  is  himself  at  least  as  good  a  judge  cl 
that  way  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  can  b' 
and  proposes,  in  fact,  though  not  in  forn 
that  General  McClellan  shall  undertake  t 
execute  not  his  own  plan  of  operations,  bii 
a  plan  of  operations  conceived  by  the  supi 
rior  military  ability  of  the  Chief  Magistral 
of  the  republic.  The  importance  of  this  nol 
to  a  first  comprehension  of  all  the  subsequer 
events  not  of  the  Peninsula  campaign  alom 
but  of  the  whole  war,  cannot  well  be  exa^ 
gerated. 

It  was- answered  by  General  McClellan,  ss 
far  as  concerned  the  Peninsula  campaign,  i 
the  paper  which,  as  we  have  akeady  said,  b 
was  drawing  up  when  it  was  handed  in  t 
him.  It  has  been  answered,  so  far  as  th 
welfare  of  the  republic,  the  honor  of  o« 
arms,  and  the  prospects  of  the  cause  of  th 
Union  are  concerned,  by  two  long  and  wear 
and  wasting  years  of  Herculean  efforts  thwari 
ed  and  misdii-ected ;  by  the  unnecessary  expen 
diture  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
diverted  fi-om  the  pursuits  of  industry  an* 
subtracted  from  the  national  wealth  ;   by  tb> 
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.rt-breakiug  sickness  of  a  nation's  hope 
erred  ;  bj  the  irreparable  sacrifice  of  thou- 
ds  upon  ihoasunds  of  li\^s  ;  answered  in 
pd  and  tears  from  the  heights  of  Fredcr- 
sburg,  and  the  phiins  of  Manassas,  from 
wildernesses  of  Ghancellorsville,  and  the 
lamed  unnumbered  graves  of  Spottsylva- 

Hie  paper  presented  by  G-eneral  McClellan 
ihe  Secretary  uf  War,  on  the  very  day  of 
receipt  of  t!iis  nofe,  is  so  fall  and  manly 
tatement  of  the  whole  case  as  it  then  stood, 
I  throws  so  clear  a  light  not  only  on  the 
pie  militaiy  history  of  the  war  as  well 
iseqnently  to  its  date  as  before  that  time, 
t  it  cannot  be  too  often  reproduced  or  too 
efully  pondered. 

"  HE^VO-QUARTERS   of    the    AE31Y, 

"  Washington,  Feb.  3,  18C2. 
Ion.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Sec^y  of  War. 

*  Sir  :  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  the 
owing  paper,  rendered  necessary  by  cu'- 
nstaiices. 

'  I  assujneJ  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
inity  of  AYasb'iigLon  on  Satui'day,  July  27, 
pi,  six  days  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
ound  no  array  to  command  ;  a  mere  collec- 
of  reo;iments    cowering  on  the  banks  of 

Potomac,  seme  perfectly  raw,  others  dis- 
ited  by  the  recent  defeat.     Nothing  of  any 

sequence   had  been  done  to   secure  the 

thern  approaches  to  the  capital  by  means 
defensive  works;  nothing  whatever  had 
3n  undertaJven  to  defend  the  avenues  to 

city  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Potomac, 
e  troops  were  not  only  undisciplined,  un- 
llled,  and  dispirited ;  they  were  not  even 
iced  in  military  positions,  —  the  city  was 
lost  in  a  condition  to  have  been  taken  by 
lash  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Without  one  day's  delay  I  undertook  the 
ficult  task  assigned  to  me ;  thati^  task  the 
m.  Secretary  knows  was  given  to  me  with- 
t  my  solicitation  or  foreknowledge.     How 

I  have  accomplished  it  will  best  be  shown 

the  past  and  the  present.  The  capital  is 
pure  against  attack  ;  the  extensive  foitifica- 
pis  erected  by  the  labor  of  our  troops  ena- 
p  a  small  gan-ison  to  hold  it  against  a 
merous  anny ;  the  enemy  have  been  held 
check ;  the  State  of  Maryland  is  securely 

our  possession  ;  the  detached  counties  of 
irginia  are  again  within  the  pale  of  our 
ws,  —  and  all  apprehension  of  trouble  in 
elaware  is  at  an  end  ;  the  enemy  are  con- 
iied  to  the  positions  they  occupied  before  the 
:sastcr  of  the  21st  of  July;  more  than  all 
is,  I  have  now  under  my  command  a  well 
lilled  and  reliable  army,  to  which  the  desti- 


nies of  the  country  may  be  conMently  com- 
mitted ;  this  ai-my  is  young  ancl  untried  in 
battle, — but  it  is  animated  by  the  highest 
spirit,  and  is  capable  of  great  deeds.  That 
so  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  such  an 
army  created  in  so  short  a  time,  from  noth- 
ing, will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  glories  of  the  Administration  and  the 
nation.  Many  weeks,  I  may  say  many  months 
ago,  this  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  fully  in 
condition  to  repel  any  attack ;  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  that  and  the  efficiency 
required  to  enable  troops  to  attack  success- 
fully an  army  elated  by  victory  and  intrench- 
ed in  a  position  long  since  selected,  studied, 
and  fortified.  In  the  earliest  papers  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  I  asked  for  an  effec- 
tive and  movable  force  far  exceeding  the 
aggregate  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
I  have  not  the  force  I  asked  for.  Even 
when  in  a  subordinate  position,  I  always 
looked  beyond  the  operations  of  the  Army  of 
Potomac ;  I  was  never  satisfied  in  my  own  Aind 
with  a  barren  victory,  — ^  but  looked  to  com- 
bined and  decisive  operations.  When  I  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  aimies  of  the 
United  States,  I  immediately  turned  my  at- 
tention to  the  whole  field  of  operations, 
regarding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  only 
one,  while  the  most  important,  of  the  masses 
under  my  command.  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  then  appreciate  the  total  absence  of  a 
general  plan,  which  had  before  existed,  — 
nor  did  I  know  that  utter  disorganization  and 
want  of  preparation  pervaded  the  Western 
armies.  I  took  it  for  gi'anted  that  they  were 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  condition  to  move 
towai'd  the  fulfilment  of  my  plans  ;  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  made  a  great  mistake. 
I  sent  at  once,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, officers  I  considered  competent  to 
command  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  —  their 
instructions  looked  to  prompt  movements,  — 
I  soon  found  that  the  labor  of  creation  and 
organization  had  to  be  performed  there ; 
transportation,  arms,  clothing,  artillery,  disci- 
pline, all  were  wanting  :  these  things  required 
time  to  procui-e  them.  The  generals  in  com- 
mand have  done  their  work  most  creditably  ; 
but  we  are  still  delayed.  I  had  hoped  that 
a  general  advance  could  be  made  during  the 
good  weather  of  December ;  I  was  mistaken. 
My  wish  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  East- 
ern Tennessee  Railroad  as  a  preliminary 
movement,  —  then  to  follow  it  up  immediately 
by  an  attack  on  Nashville  and  Richmond,  as 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  possible.  I  have 
ever  regarded  our  true  pohcy  as  being  that  of 
folly  preparing  ourselves,  and  then  seeking 
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for  the  most  decisive  results.  I  do  not  wish 
to  waste  I'fc  in  useless  battles,  —  but  I  prefer 
to  strike  at  the  heart.  Two  bases  of  opera- 
tions seem  to  present  themselves  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  1st. 
That  of  Washington,  its  present  position, 
involving  a  direct  attack  upon  the  intrenched 
positions  of  the  enemy  at  Oentreville,  Manas- 
sas, &c.,  or  else  a  movement  to  turn  one  or 
both  flanks  of  those  positions ;  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  plans.  The  relative  force  of 
the  two  armies  will  not  justify  an  attack  on 
both  flanks  ;  an  attack  on  his  left  flank  alone 
involves  a  long  line  of  wagon  communication, 
and  cannot  prevent  him  from  collecting  for 
the  decisive  battle  all  the  detachments  now 
on  his  extreme  right  and  left.  Should  we 
attack  his  right  flank  by  the  line  of  the  Occo- 
quan,  and  a  crossing  of  the  Potomac  below 
that  river  and  near  his  batteries,  we  could, 
perhaps,  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy's 
right  with  his  centre  (we  might  destroy  the 
former),  we  would  remove  the  obstructions 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  reduce  the 
length  of  wagon  transportation  by  establish- 
ing new  depots  at  the  nearest  points  of  the 
Potomac,  and  strike  more  directly  his  main 
railway  coinmunication. 

"The  fords  of  Occoquan.  below  the  mouth 
of  Bull  Run,  are  watched  by  the  rebels  ;  bat- 
teries are  said  to  be  placed  on  the  heights  in 
rear  (concealed  by  the  woods) ,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  troops  is  such  that  he  can 
oppose  some  considerable  resistance  to  a  pas- 
sage of  tliat  stream.  Information  has  just 
been  received,  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy 
are  intrenching  a  line  of  heights,  extending 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sangster's  (Union  Mills) 
towards  Evansport,  Early  in  January 
Sprigg's  Ford  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Rhodes 
with  3,600  men  and  eight  guns.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  Davis's  Ford 
is  occupied.  These  circumstances  indicate,  or 
prove,  that  the  enemy  anticipates  the  move- 
ment in  question,  and  is  prepared  to  resist  it. 
Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  this  operation 
is  determined  upon,  it  may  be  well  to  exam- 
ine briefly  its  probable  progress.  In  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  our  columns  (for  the 
movement  of  so  large  a  force  must  be  made 
in  several  columns,  at  least  five  or  six)  can 
reach  the  Accotink  without  danger ;  during 
the  march  thence  to  the  Occoquan,  our  right 
flank  becomes  exposed  to  an  attack  from 
Fairfax  Station,  Sangsters,  and  Union  Mills, 
this  danger  must  be  met  by  occupying,  in 
some  force,  either  the  two  first-named  places, 
or  better,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  roads 
leadmg  to  the  village  of    Occoquan.     This 


occupation  must  be  sustained  so  long  as 
continue  to  draw  supplies  by  the  roads  fr( 
this  city,  or  untft  a  battle  is  won. 

"The  crossing  of  the  Occoquan  should 
made  at  all  the  fords  from  Wolf's  Run  to  t 
mouth,  the  points  of  crossing  not  being  nee 
sarily  confined  to  the  fords  themselves.   Shor 
the  enemy  occupy  this  line  in  force  we  mu,,. 
with  what  assistance  the  flotilla  can  affor 
endeavor  to  force  the  passage,  near  the  mout- 
thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  whfi 
line,  or  be  taken  in  flank  himself. 

"  Having  gained  the  line  of  the  Occoquan,: 
would  be  necessary  to  throw  a  cuiuran,  byt' 
shortest  route,  to  Dumfries,  partly  to  for 
the  enemy  to -abandon  his  batteries  on  t^ 
Potomac,  partly  to  cover  our  left  flank  agaiuj 
an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Acquia,  anl 
lastly,  to  establish  our  commun"c-:irion  -wi: 
the  river  by  the  best  roads,  and  thus  gii 
us  new  depots.  The  enemy  would  by  tl. 
time  have  occupied  the  line  of  the  Occoqui! 
above  Bull  Run,  holding  Brentsville  in  t' 
force,  and  perhaps  extending  his  lines  son 
what  further  to  the  southwest. 

"  Our  next  step  would  be  to  prevent  the  er 
my  from  crossing  the  Occoquan  between  Biji 
Run  and  the  Broad  Run,  to  fall  upon  oui-  rig,, 
flank  while  moving  on  Brent.^ville.  Tl^ 
might  be  effected  by  occupying  Bacon  Rajj 
Church  and  the  cross-roads  near  the  mouth  .j 
Bull  Run,  or  still  more  effectually,  by  movu 
to  the  fords  themselves,  and  preventing  hi 
from  debouching  on  our  side. 

"  These  operations  would  possibly  be  resij 
ed,  and  it  would  require  some  time  to  effe 
them.  As  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  pc, 
sible,  we  should  gain  the  fords  necessary 
our  purposes  above  Broad  Run.  Having  s 
cured  our  right  flank,  it  would  become  nece, 
sary  to  carry  Brentsville  at  any  cost,  for  t 
could  not^leave  it  between  our  right  flank  ar 
the  main  body.  Tlie  final  movement  on  tl 
railroad  must  be  determined  by  circumstanc<| 
existing  at  the  time. 

"  This  brief  sketch  brings  out  in  bold 
lief  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  tli 
enemy  in  the  strong  central  position  he  occ" 
pies,  with  roads  diverging  in  every  dlrectioi 
and  a  strong  line  of  defence,  enabling  him 
remain  on  the  defensive,  with  a  small  for( 
on  one  flank,  while  he  concentrates  everythin 
on  the  other  for  a  decisive  action. 

"  Should  we  place  a  portion  of  our  force  i 
front  of  Centreville,  while  the  rest  crosses  tl 
Occoquan,  we  commit  the  error  of  dividic 
our  army  by  a  very  diflieult  obstacle,  and  b 
a  distance  too  great  to  enable  the  two  pax 
to  support  each  other,  should  either  be 
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tazed  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  while 

t|j  other  is  held  in  check.     ^ 

'  I  should,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  more  de- 

^jdly  on  the  fact  that  the  force  left  near 

ijgster's  must  be  allowed  to  remain  some- 

Jsre  on  that  side  of  the  Occoquan  until  the 

i'isive  battle  is  over,  so  as  to  cover  our  re- 

it,  in  the  event  of  disaster  :  unless  it  should 

decided  to  select  and  intrench  a  new  base 

lewhere  near  Dumfries,  a  proceeding   in- 

ring  much  time. 

'  After  the  passage  of  the  Occoquan  by 
main  army,  this  covering  force  could  be 
in  to  a  more  central  and  less  exposed 
ition,  say  Brimstone  Hill,  or  nearer  the 
»quan. 

In  this  latitude  the  weather  will,  for  a 
biderable  period,  be  very  uncertain,  and  a 
Jrement  commenced  in  force  on  roads  in 
bly  firm  condition,  will  be  liable,  almost 
Bam  to  be  much  delayed  by  rains  and 
w.  It  will  therefore  be  next  to  impossi- 
to  surprise  the  enemy,  or  take  him  at  a 
idvantage,  by  rapid  manoeuvres.  Our 
progress  will  enable  him  to  divine  our 
•poses,  and  take  his  measures  accordingly. 
;  probability  is,  from  the  best  information 
possess,  that  the  enemy  has  improved  the 
ds  leading  to  his  line  of  defence,  while  we 
1  have  to  work  as  we  advance. 
Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said,  and 
present  unprecedented  and  impassable 
dition  of  the  roads,  it  will  be  evident  that 
precise  period  can  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
vement  on  this  line.  Nor  can  its  duration 
closely  calculated;  it  seems  certain  that 
my  weeks  may  elapse  before  it  is  possible 
commence  the  march.  Assuming  the  suc- 
of  this  operation,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
bmy  as  certain,  the  question  at  once  arises 
to  the  importance  of  the  results  gained.  I 
nk  these  results  would  be  confined  to  the 
^session  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  evacua- 
ii  of  the  line  of  the  Upper  Potomac  by  the 
emy,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  victory  ; 
portant  results,  it  is  true,  but  not  decisive 
the  war,  nor  securing  the  destruction  of 
e  enemy's  main  army,  for  he  could  fall 
ck  upon  other  positions  and  fight  us  agam 
d  again,  should  the  condition  of  the  troops 
irmit.  If  he  is  in  no  condition  to  fight  us 
pin  out  of  range  of  the  intrenchments  at 
ichmond,  we  would  find  it  a  very  difficult 
id  tedious  matter  to  follow  him  up  there,  for 
would  destroy  his  railroad  bridges,  and 
Iwrwise    unpede   our   progress   thiough    a 

FIdii  where  the  roads  are  as  bad  as  they 
B  can  be,  and  we  would  probably  find  our- 
tes  forced,  at  last,  to  change  the  whole 


theatre  of  war,  or  to  seek  a  shorter  land  route 
to  Richmond,  with  a  smaller  available  force, 
and  at  an  expenditure  of  much  more  time 
than  were  we  to  adopt  the  short  line  at  once. 
We  would  also  have  forced  the  enemy  to  con- 
centrate his  forces,  and  perfect  his  measures, 
at  the  very  point  where  it  is  desirable  to  strike 
him  when  least  prepared. 

"  II.  The  second  base  of  operations,  avail-, 
able  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  is  that  of 
the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  affords  the 
shortest  possible  land  route  to  Richmond,  and 
strikes  directly  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
power  in  the  east. 

"  The  roads  in  that  region  are  passable  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

"  The  country  now  alluded  to  is  much 
more  favorable  for  offensive  operations  than 
that  in  front  of  Washington  (which  is  very 
unfavorable),  much  more  level,  more  cleared 
land,  the  woods  less  dense,  the  soil  more 
sandy,  the  spring  some  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  A  movement  in  force  on  that  line 
obliges  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  intrenched 
position  at  Manassas,  in  order  to  hasten  to 
cover  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  He  must  do 
this ;  for  should  he  permit  us  to  occupy 
Richmond,  his  destruction  can  be  averted 
only  by  entirely  defeating  us  in  a  battle,  in 
which  he  must  be  the  assailant.  This  move- 
ment, if  successful,  gives  us  the  capital,  the 
communications,  the  supplies  of  the  rebels ; 
Norfolk  would  fall ;  all  the  waters  of  the  Ches- 
apeake would  be  oiu-s  ;  all  Virginia  would  be 
in  our  power ;  and  the  enemy  forced  to  aban- 
don Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  The 
alternative  presented  to  the  enemy  would  be, 
to  beat  us  in  a  position  selected  by  ourselves ; 
disperse  or  pass  beneath  the  Caudine  Forks. 

'•  Should  we  be  beaten  in  battle,  we  have 
a  perfectly  secure  retreat  down  the  Penin- 
sula upon  Fort  Monroe,  with  our  flanks  per- 
fectly covered  by  the  fleet.  During  the 
whole  movement  our  flank  is  covered  by  the 
water,  our  right  is  secure,  for  the  reason  that 
the  enemy  is  too  distant  to  reach  us  in  time  ; 
he  can  only  oppose  us  in  front,  we  bring  our 
fleet  in  full  play. 

"After  a  successful  battle,  our  position 
would  be,  —  Burnside  forming  our  left,  Nor- 
folk held  securely,  our  centre  connecting 
Burnside  with  Buell  both  by  Raleigh  and 
Lynchburg,  Buell  in  Eastern  Tennessee  and 
Northern  Alabama,  Halleck  at  Nashville  and 
Memphis. 

The  next  movement  would  be  to  connect 
with  Sherman  on  the  left,  by  reducing  Wil- 
mington and  Charleston;  to  advance  our 
centre  into  South  Carolma  and  Georgia ;  to 
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push  Buell  either  towards  Montgomery,  or  to 
unite  with  the  main  army  in  Georgia;  to 
throw  Halleck  southward  to  meet  the  naval 
expedition  from  New  Orleans. 

"  We  should  then  be  in  a  condition  to 
reduce,  at  our  leisure,  all  the  Southern  sea- 
ports ;  to  occupy  all  the  avenues  of  commu- 
nication ;  to  use  the  great  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  to  reestablish  our  government  and 
arms  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas ;  to 
force  the  slaves  to  labor  for  our  subsistence, 
instead  of  that  of  the  rebels ;  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  foreign  interference.  Such  is  the 
object  I  ever  had  in  view ;  this  is  the  general 
plan  which  I  hope  to  accomplish. 

* '  For  many  long  months  I  have  labored  to 
prepare  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  play  its 
part  in  the  programme.  From  the  day  when 
I  was  placed  in  command  of  all  our  armies, 
I  have  exerted  myself  to  place  all  the  other 
armies  in  such  a  condition,  that  they,  too, 
could  perform  their  allotted  duties. 

"  Should  it  be  determined  to  operate  from 
the  lower  Chesapeake,  the  point  of  landing 
which  promises  the  most  brilliant  results  is 
Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahannock.  This 
point  is  easily  reached  by  vessels  of  heavy 
draught ;  it  is  neither  occupied  nor  observed 
by  the  enemy  ;  it  is  but  one  march  from  West 
Point,  the  key  of  that  region ;  and  thence  but 
two  marciies  to  Richmond.  A  rapid  move- 
ment from  Urbana  would  probably  cut  off 
Magruder  in  the  Peninsula,  and  enable  us  to 
occupy  Richmond  before  it  could  be  strongly 
reinforced.  Should  we  fail  in  that,  we  could, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  navy,  cross  the 
James  and  show  ourselves  in  rear  of  Rich- 
mond, thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  come  out 
and  attack  us ;  for  his  position  would  be 
untenable,  with  us  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river. 

"  Should  circumstances  render  it  not  ad- 
visable to  land  at  Urbana,  we  can  use  Mob 
Jack  Bay ;  or,  the  worst  coming  to  the 
worst,  we  can  take  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base, 
and  operate  with  complete  security,  although 
with  less  celerity  and  brilliancy  of  results,  up 
the  Peninsula. 

"  To  reach  whatever  point  may  be  selected 
as  a  base,  a  large  amount  of  cheap  water 
transportation  must  be  collected,  consisting 
mainly  of  canal-boats,  barges,  wood-boats,' 
schooners,  &c.,  towed  by  small  steamers,  all 
of  a  different  character  from  those  required 
for  all  previous  expeditions.  This  can  cer- 
tainly be  accomplished  within  thirty  clays 
from  the  time  the  order  is  given.  I  propose 
as  the  be>t  possible  plan  that  can,  in  my 
judgment,  be   adopted,  to    select  Urbana  as 


I  a    landing-place  for.  the  first   detachmen 
to   transport    by  water    four    divisions 
infantry   with    their   batteries,     the   regul 
infantry,  a  few  wagons,  one  bridge  train,  ai 
a   few  squadrons  of   cavalry,   making    t 
vicinity  of  Hooker's  position  the  place  ( 
embarkation    for  as  many  as   possible ; 
move  the  regular  cavalry  and  reserve  art 
lery,  the  remaining  bridge  trains  and  wago] 
to  a  point  somewhere  near  Cape  Lookoij 
then  ferry  them  over  the  river  by  means  ( 
North  River  ferry-boats,  march  them  over 
the  Rappahannock  (covering  the  movemei 
by  an  infantry  force  near  Heathsville),  ai^* 
cross  the  Rappahannock  in  a  similar  vM 
The  expense  and  difficulty  of  the  movei»«i^ 
will  thus  be  very  much  diminished  (a  savir 
of   transportation  of  about    10,000    horsQ^jri!! 
and  the  result  none  the  less  certain.  r^jj 

"  The  concentration  of  the  cavalry,  &c' 
in   the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  can  I 
effected  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  tl 
movement    made  without    delay   from   tb 
cause. 

"This  movement,  if  adopted,  will  not 
all  expose  the  city  of  Washington  to  dange 

"  The  total  force  to  be  thrown  upon  tl 
new  line  would  be,  according  to  circumsta  ■ 
ces,  from  110  tq  140,000  ;  I  hope  to  use  tl , 
latter  number  by  bringing  fresh   troops  ifllJ 
Washington,  and  still  leave  it  quite  safe.  •  | 
fully  realize  that,  in  all  projects  offered,  tiD3lI 
will  probably  be  the  most  valuable  consider; 
tion.     It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  in  th; 
point  of  view,    the   second   plan  should   I 
adopted.     It  is  possible,  nay  highly  probable 
that  the  weather  and  state  of  the  roads  ma 
be  such  as  to  delay  the  direct  movement  froi 
Washington,  with    its  unsatisfactory  resul 
and  great  risks ;  far  beyond  the  time  require^ 
to  complete  the  second  plan.     In  the  firs 
case    we   can    fix   no   definite    time   fur  a; 
advance.     The  roads  have  gone  from  bad  t 
worse  —  nothing  like  their  present  condilioi 
has  ever  been  known  here  before  —  they  art 
impassable  at  present,  we  are  entiiely  at  th* 
mercy  of   the  weather.     It  is  by  no  mean; 
certain  that  we  can  beat  them  at  Manassas 
On  the  other  line,  I  regard  success  as  certah 
by  all  the  chances  of  war.     We  demoralia 
the  enemy  by  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  prei 
pared  position  for  one  which  we  ha^  e  chosen 
in  which  all  is  in  our  favor,  and  where  suo 
cess  must  produce  immense  lesults. 

"  My  judgment,  as  a  general,  is  clearly  ill 
fiivor  of  this  project.     Nothing  is  certain  \i 
war,  but  all  the  chances  are  m  favor  of  tU 
movement.     So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  tlgfi 
southern  line  of  operations,  that  I  would  pi 
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e  lie  move  from  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base  — 
^ortain,  though  less  brOliant  moTement, 
tii.it  from  Urbana  —  to  an  attack  upon 
ijKiSsas. 

I  know  that  his  Excellency  the  Presi- 
•itfc,  you  and  I,  all  agree  in  our  wishes,  and 
th   these  wishes  are  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
as  promptly  as  the  means  in  our  pos- 
•n  will  permit.     I  believe  that  the  mass 
people  have  entire  confidence  in  us.     I 
e  of  it.     Let  us  then  look  only  to  the 
result  to  be  accomplished,  and  disre- 
everything  else.     I  am,  very  respect- 
your  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  B.  McClellan, 
^^Major-General  Commanding.'* 

t  the  time  when  this  letter  was  wntten 
estem  armies  of  the  Union  were  already 
otion  and,  supported  by  the  gun-boats,  were 
inning  that  campaign  which,  resulting  in 
capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
tpelled  the  evacuation  of  Nashville  by  the 
[federates,  and  led  to  the  bloody  but  inde- 
^e  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Pittsburg  Landing, 
movement,  naturally  enough,  excited  the 
lie  mind  to  a  still  greater  impatience  with 
t  the  Administration  press  persistently 
■esented  as  the  ' '  unaccountable  delays  ' ' 
he  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  still  fur- 
indisposed  the  President  to  give  the  com- 
der  of  that  anny  the  cordial  support 
!h  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
ional  Executive,  and  which  was  absolutely 
ssaiy  to  the  success  of  its  own  far  more 
ortant  movements. 

wakening  the  Southern  government  and 
jle  to  a  lively  sense  of  the  peril  impend- 
over  them,  this  campaign  at  the  West 
lerated  the  preparations  of  General  John- 
e  in  Virginia,  for  the  evacuation  of  Manas- 
and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
Bnce  of  the  Confederate  capital  against  any 
ick  from  the  line  of   the  James  or  the 
^k  Rivers.     Against  the  loss  of  important 
lortunities  thus  incun-ed  in  consequence  of 
1   abandonment   of    General    McClellan's 
[1  of  a  general  and  simultaneous  advance, 
St  be  set,   however,   the  fresh  confidence 
ich    the    Western    victories    infused    into 
'   army  of  the  Union,   dispirited    by  the 
feat  of  Bull  Run.     The  advantages  won 
if  the  enemy  at  Port  Royal  and  at  Roanoke 
tind,  though  not  otherwise  of  any  particu- 
\  importance,  concuiTcd  in  producing  this 
^olesorae  effect ;  and,  had  the  coiTespondence 
J  the  beginning  of  February,  between  Gen- 
?1  McClellan,  the  President,  and  the  Secre- 
'7  of  War,  brought  about  a  frank  concession 


to  the  General  of  the  powers  jsecessary  ♦"o 
enable  him  to  act  with  freedom  and  with  force, 
great  results  might  still  have  been  secured. 

This,  however,  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  Mr.  Lincoln,  indeed,  gave  way  so  far 
as  to  permit  General  McClellan  to  endeavoi- 
to  proceed  with  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  opening  his  campaign  from  the  Lower 
Chesapeake,  but  it  was  not  until  the  27 tb  of 
February  that  the  Secretary  of  War  author- 
ized the  Assistant-Secretary,  Mr.  Tucker,  to 
procure  the  transports  and  steamers  for  mov- 
ing the  forces  to  their  new  field  of  operations. 
Notwithstanding  the  urgent  representations 
of  General  McClellan  and  of  ^[r.  Tucker, 
nothing  had,  before  this  date,  been  permitted 
to  be  done  towards  accomplishing  this  vital 
preliminary  work ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
by  all  those  who  have  thoughtlessly  and 
ignorantly  lent  themselves  to  the  outcry 
which  partizanship  has  raised  over  the  alleged 
"slowness"  of  General  McClellan's  move- 
ments, that  in  thirty-seven  days  from  the  time 
when  the  Government  at  last  put  the  General 
at  liberty  to  set  about  preparing  his  transpor- 
tation, he  had  moved,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Tucker,  his  whole  army  of 


121,500  men, 
14,592  animals, 
1,150  wagons, 


44  batteries, 
74  ambulances, 


together  with  pontoon  bridges,  telegraph  mate- 
rials, and  the  enormous  quantity  of  equipage, 
luggage,  and  the  like  required  for  a  force  of 
this  magnitude,  from  Washington  to  Fortress 
Monroe. 

This  was  done  with  the  loss  of  but  eight 
mules  and  nine  barges,  which  latter  went 
ashore  at  near  Fortress  Monroe  in  a  gale,  — 
the  cargoes,  however,  being  saved. 

Well  may  ]Mr.  Tucker  claim  for  this  extraor- 
dinary achievement  that,  "for  economy  and 
celerity  of  movement,  this  expedition  is  with- 
out a  parallel  on  record." 

While  General  McClellan  was  superintend- 
ing and  carrying  out  this  colossal  movement 
he  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  be  entii-ely 
his  own  master,  nor  was  he  delivered  from  the 
torment  of  the  Presidential  plan  of  campaign. 
His  own  conduct,  during  this  trying  time,  is 
admirably  depicted  by  an  observer  whose 
competency  and  whose  candor  no  man  of 
intelligence  and  of  character  will  be  likely  to 
dispute.  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  an  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  military  man,  whose 
sole  interest  in  the  events  passing  before  his 
eyes,  beyond  that  of  a  deep  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  Union,  is  that  of 
a  student  of  the  political  and  military  history 
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of  his  times,  thus  describes  the  position  and 
the  bearing  of  General  McClellan,  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  1862. 

"  As  the  day  of  action  drew  near,  those  who 
suspected  the  General's  project,  and  were 
angry  at  not  being  informed  of  it;  those 
whom  his  promotion  had  excited  to  envy ;  his 
political  enemies  (who  is  without  them  in 
America  ?  ) ,  in  short,  all  those  beneath  him 
or  beside  him  who  wished  him  ill,  broke  out 
into  a  chorus  of  accusations  of  slowness,  in- 
action, incapacity.  McClellan,  with  a  patri- 
otic courage  which  I  have  always  admired, 
disdained  these  accusations,  and  made  no 
reply.  He  satisfied  himself  with  pursuing 
his  preparations  in  laborious  silence." 

On  the  8th  of  March,  while  .these  prepara- 
tions, as  we  have  seen,  were  going  rapidly 
forward,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  complet- 
est  freedom  and  the  profoundest  secrecy  in 
regard  to  his  movements  were  essential  to  the 
General's  success,  he  was  suddenly  sent  for 
by  the  President  to  learn  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter must  once  more  be  reconsidered  and  de- 
bated. He  had  already  been  interrupted  in 
the  progress  of  the  arrangements,  begun  on 
the  27th  of  February,  by  the  importunities 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
that  he  would  secure  the  line  of  the  Baltunore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  clear  the  Potomac 
River  of  the  rebel  batteries.  In  respect  to 
the  former.  General  McClellan  fully  showed, 
what  events  have  since  a  thousand  times  con- 
fii'med,  that  the  true  defence  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  lay  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Shenandoah,  an  occupation  which  his  army, 
upon  the  eve  of  a  great  exjjedition,  was  not 
then  in  a  condition  to  effect,  for  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  President,  now  proclaimed 
by  himself  to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  to  pro- 
vide, and  which,  in  spite  of  repeated  lessons, 
the  President  has  never  since  intelligently 
attempted  to  carry  out. 

In  respect  to  the  rebel  batteries  on  the 
Potomac,  established  as  they  all  of  them 
were  independently  of  the  rebel  base  at 
Manassas,  it  had  been  long  settled  by  the 
report  of  General  Barnard,  that  their  estab- 
lishment "could. not  be  prevented  by  the 
army."  It  was  by  the  navy  alone  that  the 
river  could  be  cleared  of  them,  unless  the 
whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  task  by  "forcing,"  to  use  the 
words  of  General  Barnard,  "  a  very  strong  line 
of  defence  of  the  enemy,  and  doing  all  that 
it  would  have  to  do  if  it  were  really  opening 
a  campaign  against  them." 

The  President,  however,  kept  insisting  upon 
tliis  latter  operation,  and  General  McClellan, 
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on  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  called  his  di , 
ional  commanders  into  council  at  head-fli 
ters,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  for 
purpose  of  discussing  with  them  a  movem 
towards  the  Occoquan  upon  the  enemy's  rl 
batteries.     At  this  council  the  grand  ultei 
movement  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake  was 
cessarily  revealed.     Upon  the   consequen 
of  this  revelation,  thus  directly  forced  ui 
General   IMcClellan   by  the   conduct  of 
"  Commander-in-Chief,"  the    President, 
Prince  de  Joinville  simply,  but  with  a  tern 
significance,  remarks :  — 

"  McClellan  was  then  forced  to  expla 
projects,  and  the  next  day  they  were  kuc 
to  the  enemy ;  informed,  no  doubt,  by  oim 
those  thousand  female  spies  who  keep  up 
communications  into  the  domestic  circl 
the  Federal  enemy,  Johnstone  evacuated 
nassas  at  once." 

Watchful  as  Johnstone  had  all  the  wifl 
been  of  the  young  commander,  the  value 
whose  silent  and  patient  preparations  he  ci 
prehended  far  better  than  the  petulant  i 
headstrong  politicians  by  whom  General  1 
Clellan  was  surrounded,   this  timely    not 
enabled  him  to  reach  Richmond,  and  to  c* 
centrate  his  attention  and  his  forces  upon  tl 
Peninsular  defences  of  that  capital  a  rnoul 
before  the  Federal  commander  was  suffered' 
assume  the  initiative  of  his  campaign. 

Memorable  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  i| 
this  ominous  eighth  day  of  March,  1862.  ; 

On  the  8th  of  March  General  McClell) 
was  compelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  I 
plan  of  campaign  known  far  beyond  what  h 
ever  been  esteemed  proper  or  prudent  in  tl 
annals  of  war. 

On  the  8th  of  March  another  blow  ^ 
struck  at  his  control  of  the  army  with  whi( 
he  was  to  operate,  in  the  publication  by  tl' 
President,  again  without  consultation  will 
himself,  of  two  more  "  General  War  Orders. 

The  first  of  these  divided  his  army  int 
army  corps,  and  assigned  to  these  corps  the: 
several  commanders,  thus  practically  takin 
out  of  General  McClellan's  hands  the  orgai 
ization  of  his  troops.  The  second  tied  o 
anew  his  whole  campaign  in  the  followin 
almost  inconceivable  manner  :  — 


"  ExECunviD  Majtsion,  Washington, 
"  March  8,  1862. 

"  President's  General  War  Order,  No.  3 

"  Ordered,  That  no  change  of  the  base  oj 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shal 
be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Wash 
ington  such  a  force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  tb 
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4  eral-in-Chief  and  the  commanders  of  army 
oots,  shall  leave  said  city  entu-ely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  ai-my  corps  (about 

ril  thousand  troops)  of  said  Aniiy  of  the  Po- 

ir  .<hall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base 

rations  until  the  navigation  of  the  Po- 

,,  .,,  .  from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake 

B'.  shall  be  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries 

other  obstructions,  or  'until  the  President 

11  hereafter  give  express  permission. 

'f  That  any  movement,  as  aforesaid,  en  route 

anew  base  of  operations,  which    maybe 

ered  by  the  General-in-Chief,  and  which 

y  be  intended  to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake 

^,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  as 

ly  as  the  18th  of  ^larch  instant,  and  the 

peral-in-Chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  so 

^es  as  early  as  that  day. 

>'  Ordered,  That  the  army  and  navy  co- 

trate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the 

fmy's  batteries  upon  the  Potomac,  between 

fcshington  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln. 
'\A.  Thomas,  Adft  Gen.'' 

By  the  promulgation  of  his  General  War 
der  No.  1,  the  President,  had  assumed  the 
nmand  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union.  By 
!  promulgation  of  this  "  Order  No.  3  "  he 
lumed  the  command  of  the  campaign  of  the 
tomac. 

A  single  comment  upon  one  single  clause 
this  °  Order"  will  suffice  to  show  the 
lowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  the  respect 
•  the  feelings  towards  General  McClellan 
nseif,  which  presided  over  its  composition, 
ae  "General-in-Chief,"  as  General  IMc- 
ellan  is  derisively  entitled,  is  made  *'re- 
onsible  "  for  the  readiness  of  his  ai-my  "  to 
3ve  upon  the  Bay  as  early  as  the  18th  of 
(arch." 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  array 
uld  "move  upon  the  Bay"  only  by  the 
sip  of  steamers  and  transports;  that  the 
resident  had  never  consented  to  any  "  move- 
ent  upon  the  Bay"  at  all  until  the  middle 
'  Fobiuavy,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
ansport  service  whatever  available  on  the 
otomac  ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had 
ever  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  trans- 
ort  service  until  the  27th  of  Febraary,  or 
i»s  than  ten  days  before  the  publication  of 
his  "  Order  "  which  thus  called  upon  Gen- 
ral  McClellan  to  create,  within  twenty  daijs, 
ae  complete  sea  transportation  service  neces- 
avy  for  an  army  as  large  as  that  with  which 
he  Allies  first  invaded  the  Crimea  !. 
:  On  the  8th  of  March,  again,  the  Merrimac 
,Qal:ing  her  appearance  suddenly  from  the  port 
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of  Norfolk, — in  which,  as  hacTbeen  known 
for  months  to  the  Federal  Navy  Department, 
she  had  been  raised  from  the  bottom,  refitted 
and  equipped  for  a  new  and  terrible  experi- 
ment in  naval  warfare,  —  assailed  the  Federal 
fleet  lying  in  those  waters,  scattered  and  dis- 
comfited the  ships,  and,  for  the  moment,  rode 
supreme  over  the  lower  James. 

The  engagement  which  took  place  the  next 
day  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor, 
though  it  recovered  the  prestige  of  the  Fed- 
eral navy,  and  secured  the  safety  of  Fortress 
Monroe,  failed  to  establish  the  power  of  the 
Naval  Department  to  control  the  James 
River.  General  IMcClellan  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  modify  the  plans  of  his  campaign, 
upon  the  calculation  that  the  York  Biver  alone 
must  make  his  line  of  water  communication 
with  his  base  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

On  the  9th  of  March  Johnstone  began  to 
evacuate  Manassas  and  Centre ville.  During 
the  night  of  that  day  General  iNlcClellan  or- 
dered a  general  movement  of  the  army  towards 
the  enemy's  abandoned  positk)ns,  less,  of 
course,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  inflict 
any  serious  loss  upon  him,  than  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  troops  for  their  entry  upon  the  great 
campaign  before  them.  The  observations  which 
this  movement  enabled  the  General  to  make 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  con- 
firmed him  in  the  double  belief  that  an  advance 
upon  those  positions,  during  the  winter,  would 
have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  the  untried 
army  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  had  been 
held  so  long  only  that  Johnstone  might  ascei- 
tain  distinctly  from  what  quarter  Richmond 
was  likely  to  be  menaced.  General  McClellan's 
own  language  on  this  subject  has  acquired  a 
weight,  from  the  subsequent  course  of  events, 
which  demands  its  reproduction  here  :  — 

"  New  levies  that  have  never  been  in  battle 
cannot  be  expected  to  advance  without  cover 
under  the  nmrderous  fire  from  such  defences, 
and  carry  them  by  assault.  This  is  work  in 
which  veteran  troops  frequently  falter,  and 
are  repulsed  with  loss.  That  an  assault  of 
the  enemy's  positions  in  fi-ont  of  Washington, 
with  the  new  troops  composing  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  during  the  winter  of  1861-2, 
would  have  resulted  in  defeat  and  demoral- 
ization, was  too  probable.  The  same  army, 
though  inured  to  war  in  many  battles  hardly 
fought  and  bravely  won,  has  thrice,  under 
other  generals,  suffered  such  disasters  as  it 
was  no  excess  of  prudence  then  to  avoid. 

"  My  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
February  3,  1862,  and  given  above,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  movement  to  the 
Peninsula  would  compel  the  enemy  to  retire 
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from  his  position  at  Manassas,  and  free  Wash- 
ington from  danger. 

"  When  the  enemy  first  learned  of  that  plan, 
they  did  thus  evacuate  oManassas..  Durmg 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  as  at  no  former  pe- 
riod, northern  Virginia  was  completely  in  our 
possession,  and  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
free  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
gi-ound  so  gained  was  not  lost,  nor  Washing- 
ton again  put  in  danger,  until  the  enemy 
learned  of  the  orders  for  an  evacuation  of  the 
Penmsula,  sent  to  me  at  Hamson's  Bar,  and 
were  again  left  free  to  advance  northward, 
and  menace  the  National  Capital.  Perhaps  no 
one  now  doubts  that  the  best  defence  of 
Washington  is  a  Peuinsula  attack  on  Rich- 
mond." 

While  this  movement  on  Centreville  and 
Manassas  was  going  on,  another  complete  and 
formal  change  in  the  organization  of  the  army 
was  made  by  the  President,  the  order  making 
it,  like  so  many  preceding  orders,  being  pub- 
lished without  consultation  with  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  coming  this  time  to  his  knowledge 
through  one  of  his  aids-de-camp,  who,  having 
seen  it  in  the  National  Litelligencer  of  March 
12,  1862,  telegraphed  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
General  at  Faiifax  Com-t  House. 

The  Order  ran  as  follows  :  — 

*'  Executive  JIansion, 
"  Washington,  March  11, 1862. 

''President's  War  Order,  No.  3. 

"  Major-General  McClellan,  having  person- 
ally taken  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he 
is  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  other 
military  departments,  lie  retaining  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac. 

"  Ordered,  further,  That  the  departments, 
now  under  the  respective  commands  of  Gen- 
erals Halleck  and  Hunter,  together  with  so 
much  of  that  under  General  Buell  as  lies 
west  of  a  north  and  south  line  indefinitely 
drawn  thi-ough  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  be  con- 
solidated and  designated  the  Department  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  until  otherwise 
ordered,  Major-General  Halleck  have  com- 
mand of  said  department. 

"  Ordered,  also.  That  the  country  west  of 
the  Department  of  the  Mississippi  be  a  mili- 
tary department,  to  be  called  the  Mountain 
Department,  and  that  the  same  be  com- 
manded by  Major-Geaeral  Fremont. 

"  That  all  the  commanders  of  the  depart- 
ments, after  the  receipt  of  this  order  by  them, 
respectively  report,  severally  and  directly,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  prompt,  full. 
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and  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  of  \ 
and  each  of  them. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Presid 
had  permitted  General  McClellan  to  "1 
I  the  field  "  two  days  before  this  order 
i  issued,  without  the  slightest  intimation  .. 
i  any  such  change  in  the  organization  of, 
i  army  was  contemplated,    it  would  cer 

I  seem  to  be   unnecessary  to    look    

I  than   to  the   habitual   state  of  mind  of 
j  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  for  an  adeq^ 

explanation  of  the  "unaccountable  delaj»| 
I  disappointments,  and  deceptions  which  b 
}  unhappily  marked  the  course  of  the  i 
i  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  of  afl&i 
I  General  McClellan  met  this  fresh  b) 
I  with  his  usual  fortitude  and  patience. 
I  On  the  10th  of  August,  1861,  being  appg 
I  ed  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  "withdraw,'  a  left 
I  addressed,  at  his  own  request,  to  Genei 
j  Scott,  on  the  subject  of  the  then  immim 
'  peril  of  Washington,  Generd  McClellan  1 
replied :  — 

"Washington,  Aug.  10, 186; 

"  The  letter  addressed  by  me  under  d; 

of  the  8th  inst.  to  Lieutenant-General  Sco' 

conimanding  the  United  States  Army,  ■wi 

designed  to  be  a  plain  and  respectful  expn 

sion  of  my  views  of  the  measures  demand 

for  the  safety  of  the  Government  in  the  imn 

nent  peril  that  besets  it  at  the  present  hoi 

Every  moment's   reflection  and    every    fa 

transpiring,  convinced  me  of  the  urgent  new 

sity  of  the  measures  there  indicated,  and 

felt  it  my  duty  to  him  and  to  the  country 

communicate  them  frankly.     It  is  therefo' 

with  great  pain  that  I  have  learned  from  yo' 

this  morning,    that  my  views    do  not   me 

with  the  approbation  of  the  Lieutenant-Ge^ 

eral,  and  that  my  letter  is  unfavorably  legai-i' 

ed  by  him.    The  command  with  which  I  &:\ 

entrusted  was  not  sought  by  me,  and  has  on)' 

been  accepted  from  an  earnest  and  humb! 

desire  to  serve  my  country  in  the  moment  c' 

the  most  extieme  peril.     With  these  views 

am  willing  to  do  and  suffer  whatever  may  I 

required  for  that  service.     Nothing  could  b 

farther  from  my  wishes  than  to  seek  any  con 

mand  or  urge  any  measures  not  required  fo 

the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and,  above  al! 

I  would  abstain  from  any  conduct  that  toul 

give  offence  to  General  Scott  or  embarass  th 

Pi-esident  or  any  department  of  the  Goveix 

ment. 

"  Influenced    hy    these  considerations, 
yield  to  your  rfequest,  and  withdraw  the  lette 
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BiH'ed  to.  The  Government  and  my  supe- 
r  officer  being  apprised  of  what  I  consider 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  defence  of 

National  Capital,  I  shall  strive  faithfully 
1  zealously  to  employ  the  means  that  may 
placed  in  my  power  for  that  purpose,  dis- 
Bsing  every  personal  feeling  or  considera- 
a,  and  praying  only  the  blessing  of  Divine 
ovidence  on  my  efforts." 
In  the  same  temper  of  single-minded  devo- 
a  to  the  duty  which  he  had  undertaken, 
ineral  McClellan  now  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
ttt,  who  was  so  recklessly  and  so  wilfully 
fling  with  the  gravest  military  interests  of 

nation,  — 

'  I  believe  I  said  to  you  some  weeks  since, 

connection  with  some  western  matters, 
it  no  feeling  of  self-kiterest  or  ambition 
t)uld  ever  prevent  me  from  devoting  myself 
the  service,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor-  i 
laity  to  prove  it,  and  you  will  find  that, 
ider  frequent  circumstances,  I  shall  walk 
Bt  as  cheerfully  as  before,  and  that  no  con- 
leration  of  self  will  in  any  manner  inter- 
re  with  the  discharge  of  my  public  duties." 

The  way  seemed  now  to  be  cleared  at 
3t  for    the   grand  movement  of  the   Army 

the  Potomac  against  Richmond  by  the 
ute  upon  which  its  coumaander  had  fixed. 

The  line  of  the  Puappahannock  and  the 
:anassas  Gap  Railway  were  left  secui-e  from 
I  important  menace  by  the  enemy,  and  a 
>uncil  of  generals  being  held  at  Fairfax 
i)urt  House,  March  13,  1862,  it  was 
2reed  that  if  the  Merrimac  could  be  neu- 
alized  and  the  transportation  arrangements 
peedily  completed,  the  operations  against 
Richmond,  from  Fortress  Monroe,  should  be 
fc  once  commenced.  The  proceedings  of  this 
3uncil  were  suljmitted  to  the  President,  by 
rhom  they  were  approved,  upon  condition 
tiat  Washington  should  be  entirely  secured, 
nd   Manassas  Junction    occupied   in   suffi- 


But   the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah   was 
comprised  by  the  President  in  a  new  3Ioun- 
tain  Department,  created  by  him  at   the  re- 
quest of  the  political  friends  of  General  Fre- 
mont, and  the  lamentable  events  which  speed- 
ily signalized  that  portion  of  the  theatre  of 
the  war  have  no  further  connection  with  the 
grand  campaign  of  General  McClellan  than 
the  sinister   influence  which   they  exercised 
upon  its  fortunes,  and  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent alone  must  be  held  fin  illy  res])onsible. 
For  the  defence  of  Washington,   General 
McClellan  left  a  force  in  all  amounting  to 
67,428  men  and  85  pieces  of  light  artillery. 
His  dispositions    taken    for    the    safety   of 
the  Capital  being  fully  known  to  the  Pres- 
ident and   the    Secretary   of  War,  Generiil 
McClellan  was   permitted    by  them  to   de- 
part on  his  way   to   the  seat   of  operations 
with   the   fully  implied  understanding   that 
these  dispositions  were  satisfactory  not  to  him- 
self alone,  but  to  them.     On  the  day  after  his 
departure,  however,  the  President  submitted 
these   dispositions  to   two   subordinate    gen- 
erals, to  be    by  them  revised    and   passed 
upon,   and  upon   their  report   proceeded   to 
detach  from  the  grand  expeditionary  army, 
and  to  detain  at    Washington  no    leis   than 
fifty  thousand  men,  formmg  one  fall  third  of 
the  force  upon  which  General  INIcClcUan  had 
been  suffered  to  count  not  only  in  preparing 
his  plan  of  operations,   but  in  actually  com- 
mencing his  movement  agamst  the  enemy. 
Had  the  President,  in  taking  this  step,  been 
acting  under  direct  instructions  from  the  War 
05&ce  at  Richmond,  he  could  not  have  more 
effectually  forwarded  the  purposes  of  the  enc 
my.     Restrained    by  the  conventional   pi-o- 
prieties  of  his  position.  General   IMcClellau 
contents  himself  with  describing  it,  in  his  ofii- 
cial  report,  as  a  "fatal  error."      It   was  in 


;  truth  "  a  fatal  error  ;  "  but  the  cu'cumstances 
'  attending  a  similar  step  which  had  been  taken 
ient  force.  General  Banks  was  accordingly  !  by  the  President  a  few  days  before,  upon  the 
^arged  by  General  McClellan  with  the  occu-  |  eve  of  General  McClellan's  departure,  wdl 
^tio^n  of  Manassas  Junction,  and  the  defences  I  abundantly  justify  the  use  of  sterner  lan- 
if  Washington  were  put  under  the  command  \  guage  from  unofficial  lips. 
^  General  Wadsworth.  i      The  division  of  General  Blenker,  10,000 

At    this  time  General  "  Stonewall  Jack-  ;  strong,  had  been  attached  to  the  Army  of  the 
a  "  was  at  Winchester,  from  which  on  the  ;  Potomac  during  the  whole  time  of  the  prepa- 


I2th  of  March,  he  retreated  upon  the  advance 

rf  General  Shields,  and  a  brief  campaign  in 

iie  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  followed,  with 

such  results  as,  had  that  Valley  continued  to 

form  a  part  of   General    McClellan's  com-  ^  ^    _ 

raand,  and  had  the  instructions  given  by  him  j  then  informed  me  that  he  had  been  strongly 

to  General  Banks  been  carried  out,  would  have  |  pressed  to  take  General  Bleuker's  division 

enabled  the  Union  forces  completely  to  clear  j  from  my  command  and  give  it  to  General 

the  country  of  ^-^e  enemy.  I  Fremont.    His  Excellency  was  good  enough 


rations  for  the  Peninsular  campaign.  "  A  few 
days  before  sailing  for  Fortress  IMonroe," 
says  General  McClellan,  in  his  Report,  ''while 
still  encamped  near  Alexandria,  I  met  the 
President  by  appointment,  on  a  steamer.     He 
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to  suggest  several  reasons  for  not  taking 
Blenker's  division  from  me.  I  assented  to 
the  force  of  his  suggestions,  and  was  extreme- 
ly gratified  by  his  decision  to  allow  the  divis- 
ion to  remain  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
It  was  therefore  with  surprise  that  I  received, 
on  the  31st,  the  following  note  :  — 

"'Executive  Mansion, 
"  '  Washington,  March  31,  1862. 

*'  '  Major-General  McClellan,  — 

"'My  dear  Sir:  This  morning  I  felt 
constrained  to  order  Blenker's  division  to 
Fremont ;  and  I  wi'ite  this  to  assure  you  that 
I  did  so  with  great  pain,  understanding  that 
you  would  wish  it  otherwise.  If  you  could 
know  the  full  pressure  of  the  case,  I  an  con- 
fident you  would  justify  it,  even  beyond  a 
mere  acknowledgment,  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  may  order  what  he  pleases. 
"  '  Yours,  very  truly, 

"*A.  Lincoln." 

*'  To  this  I  replied,  in  substance,  that  I 
regretted  the  order,  and  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
10,000  troops  which  had  been  counted  upon 
in  forming  my  plan  of  campaign  ;  but  as  there 
was  no  remedy,  I  would  yield  and  do  the  best 
I  could  without  them.  In  a  conversation 
with  the  President  a  few  hours  afterwards,  I 
repeated  verbally  the  same  thing,  and  express- 
ed my  regret  that  Blenker's  division  had 
been  given  to  Fremont,  fi-om  any  '  pressui-e,' 
other  than  the  requuements  of  the  national 
exigency.  I  was  partially  relieved,  however, 
by  the  President's  positive  and  emphatic  assui'- 
ance  that  I  might  leave,  confident  that  no 
more  troops  beyond  these  10,000  should,  in 
any  event,  be  taken  from  me,  or  in  any  way 
detached  from  my  command.'  " 

What  the  "  full  pressure  of  the  case  "  was  to 
which  the  President  thus  confidently  alludes, 
as  his  justification  for  an  act  at  once  insulting 
and  unjust  to  the  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  to  that  army  itself,  and  to 
the  whole  country,  whose  dearest  interests  it 
imperilled ;  we  may  learn  now  from  the  best 
authority.  In  his  "Life  of  President  Lin- 
coln," Mr,  Eaymond  carelessly  informs  us 
that  this  thing  was  done  "  out  of  deference  of 
the  importunities  of  General  Fremont  and  his 
friends,  and  from  a  belief  that  this  officer 
could  make  a  good  use  of  a  larger  force  than 
he  then  had  at  his  command  in  the  Mountain 
Department." 

The  bitterest  opponent  of  Mr  Lincoln  and 
of  his  Administration  may  vainly  ransack 
the  vocabulary  of  contempt  for  phrases  which 
shall  intensify  the  terrible,  though  unconscious, 
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sarcasm  of  this  bland  and  indifferent  pa 
graph.  It  will  stand  upon  the  record  of  o 
times  forever  in  melancholy,  but  irrefragal 
proof  that  the  leader  of  the  finest  army  whi 
the  Union  had  ever  sent  into  battle,  we 
forth  upon  the  most  important  campaign  • 
the  war  for  the  Union  at  the  mercy  of 
"  Commander-in-Chief  "whose  profound  i^ 
ranee  of  the  military  art  was  only  equsSi 
by  his  boundless  confidence  in  his  own  genii 
for  war,  and  whose  inability  to  comprehend  tl 
relative  importance  of  different  operations-^ 
the  field  was  only  less  conspicuous  than 
subservience  to  political  terrorism,  and  to 
lowest  considerations  of  personal  expediei 
in  the  Cabinet. 

So  vital  is  a  distinct  understanding  of  i^ 
fact  to  the  just  comJ)rehension  of  all  the  sd 
sequent  events  of  the  campaign  of  the  Pei^ 
sula,  that  we  may  well  pause  at  this  point  <j 
our  narrative  long  enough  to  fix  the  t; 
clearly  in  the  reader's  mind. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  while  Genei 
McClellan  has  been  commonly  represented 
having  been  in  command  of  the  armies  € 
the  Union  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  hi 
in  truth,  occupied  that  position  for  a  littl 
more  than  two  months.  AU  the  details  o 
the  practical  organization  of  the  vast  for© 
contributed  by  the  patriotism  of  the  peopl 
to  the  policy  of  the  President  were,  indeed 
confided  to  him.  He  was  charged  with  thesn 
serious,  exhausting,  and  important,  but  obscuw 
duties  from  the  moment  when  he  appeared  ai 
Washington  upon  the  Macedonian  cry  of  tbi 
paralyzed  and  panic-stricken  Cabinet  in  Julyi 

1861,  down  to  the  time  of  his  departure  loi] 
the  Peninsula.  But  the  formal  authority  tc! 
plan  and  direct  the  great  campaigns  of  th€i 
army  was  committed  to  him  on  the  fii'st  of 
November,  1861,  and  was  withdrawn  from 
him    again    before   the   middle  of  January, 

1862,  by  the  President,  whose  idea  of  the 
whole  duty  of  the  military  head  of  the  State 
is  happily  summed  up  in  his  own  phrase,  that' 
"the  Commander-in-Chief  may  direct  what- 
ever he  pleases." 

Upon  resuming  the  absolute  control  of  all 
tho  forces,  the  President  proceeded  to  debate 
plans  of  campaign  with  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, suspending  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  most  vital  operations  of  the  war  until 
he  had  convinced  himself  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  of  twelve  ofiicers,  that  his  own  notions 
of  the  wise  and  practicable  in  war  were  not 
absolutely  better  and  more  profound  than 
those  of  the  young  chieftain,  of  whom  Gen- 
eral Scott,  even  at  a  moment  when  the  retiring 
veteran  imagined  that  he  had  reasons  to  be 
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r  nfled  with  his  rising  junior,  had  felt  him- 
If  obliged  to  say  that  he  possessed  "  very 
-'i  qualiScatlons  for  nulitary  command." 
U'hon  at  last  the  President  somewhat  un- 
:;(iously  made  up   his  mind    not  to  insist 
i;)n  moving  the  army  into  the  field  by  rhe 
ijissisted  light  of  nature,  he  resolved  that 
s  (iwn    genius  should    still    determine    the 
rm  in  v.hicli  that  army  should  move  ;  and  j 
yolving  this  weighty  matt<3r  in  the  recesses  j 
his  own  mind,  he  took  such  order  upon  it,  | 
I,  on  three  successive  occasions,  completely 
pdified  all  the  conditions  of  the  tremendous 
oblem  which  General  jMeClellan  was  work- 
out, at  the  most  critical  moments  for  the 
ccessful  solution  of  that  problem. 
And  this  not  by  any  means  in  exclusive  obe- 
snce  to  such  purely  military  inspirations  as 
ay  be  supposed  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
"  Commander-in-Chief    who    could    direct 
ate ver  he  pleased, ' '  but  under  the  pressure 
strictly  political  considerations,  utterly  and 
ally  foreign  to  the  stern  and  serious  busi- 
ss  in  hand. 

IIiw  these  considerations  affected  the 
ttount  of  the  forces  dispensable  by  General 
cClellan  for  his  campaign,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
iendly  biographer,  Mr.  Raymond,  has  al- 
idy  shown  us.  From  the  same  source  we 
rive  the  following  light  upon  the  scarcely 
»  important  conclusions  which  the  President 
ddenly  sprang  upon  the  commander  of  the 
)ops,  in  relation  to  the  division  of  his  army 
to  aiTiiy  corps,  and  to  the  assignment  of  va- 
ms  general  officers  to  the  command  of  those 
rps. 

Mr.  Raymond  favors  us  with  the  following 
iter,  "  never  before,"  as  he  says,  "  made 
blic,"  upon  this  subject :  — 

"Fortress  Monroe,  May  9,  1862. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  assisted  the 

fecretary  of  War  in  forming  the   part  of  a 

patch    to   you,    relating    to    army    corps. 

ich  dispatch,  of  course,  will  have  reached 

m  long  before  this  will.     I  wish  to  say  a 

w  words  to  you  privately  on  this  subject. 

lordored  the  army  corps  organization  not  only 

L  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  gcn- 

als  of  division,  but  also  on  the  unanimous 

Jinion  of  every  military  man  I  could  get  an 

iou   from,    and    every   modern    military 

yourself  only  excepted.       Of  course  I 

t,  on  my  own  judgment,  pretend  to  un- 

nd  the  subject.     I  now  think  it  indis- 

sable  for  you  to  know  how  your  struggle 

inst  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we 

nnot  entirely  disregard.     It  is  looked  upon 

joerely  au  effi.^rt  to  pamper  one  or  two  pets, 
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and  to  persecute  and  degrade  #»eir  supposed 
rivals.  I  have  had  no  word  from  Sumner, 
Helntzelman,  orKeyes.  The  commanders  of 
these  corps  are  of  course  the  three  highest 
officers  with  you,  but  I  am  constantly  told 
that  you  have  no  consultation  or  communi-ca- 
tion  with  them,  that  you  consult  and  commu- 
nicate with  nobody  but  Fitz  John  Porter,  and, 
perhaps,  General  Franklin.  I  do  not  say 
these  complaints  are  trae  or  just ;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  is  proper  you  should  know  of  their 
existence.  Do  the  connnanders  of  corps  dis- 
obey your  orders  in  anything  'i 

"  When  you  relieved  General  Hamilton  of 
his  command,  the  other  day,  you  thereby  lost 
the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best 
friends  in  the  Senate.  And  here  let  me  say, 
not  as  applicable  to  you  personally,  that  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  speak  of  me,  in 
their  places,  as  they  please  without  question ; 
and  that  officers  of  the  army  must  cease  ad- 
di-essing  insulting  letters  -to  them  for  taking 
no  greater  liberty  with  them.  But  to  return, 
are  you  strong  enough,  even  with  my  help, 
to  set  your  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Sumner, 
Heintzelman,  and  Keyes,  all  at  once?  This 
is  a  practical  and  very  serious  question  for 
you.  Yours  truly,         A.  Lincoln." 

Upon  this  letter  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  General  McClellan,  as  he  shows  us 
in  his  Report,  had  never  opposed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  army  into  army  corps.  He 
had  merely  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
test  the  merits  of  the  divisional  commanders 
under  his  orders  before  deciding  upon  their 
respective  fitness  to  be  trusted  with  the  vitally 
important  responsibihties  of  a  corps  command. 
Regarding  the  army  under  his  orders  as  the 
hope  of  the  nation  in  the  field,  and  not  as,  in 
any  sense,  a  macliine  for  organizing  political 
influence  and  power,  General  McClellan  never 
permitted  hunself  to  reflect  upon  the  view 
which  "  Senators  and  Representatives"  might 
take  of  his  action  in  regard  to  one  or  another 
office.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  duty  of  as- 
certaining and  selecting  the  men  to  whom  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers  and  the  honor  of  the 
country  might  be  most  safely  entrusted. 

Whether  those  whom  he  found  reason  to 
trust  would  be  considered  by  their  rivals  as 
his  "  pets,"  or  those  whom  he  hesitated  to 
advance  would  be  regarded  by  their  fi-ienda 
as  his  "victims."  were  questions  which  it 
would  have  forever  and  justly  disgraced  him, 
as  a  commander,  to  entertain. 

The  President  looked  upon  the  matter 
from  quite  another  point  of  view,  and  being 
the   "Commander-in-Chief,  who  could  direct 
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whatever  he  pleased,"  he  accordingly  relieved 
himself  of  the  "pressure"  brought  against 
him  by  "  Senators  and  Ftepresentatives, "  and 
compelled  the  general  commanding  the  army 
to  accept  such  corps  CQmmandors  as  be  thought 
fit  to  assign  to  the  service. 

It  is  wilh  no  invidious  feeling  towards  any 
of  the  officers  so  assigned  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
th::t  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
four  corps  commanders,  selected  by  the 
President,  with  the  help  of  the  "  Senators 
and  llepresentatives  "  afore-mentioned,  every 
o;je  lias  been  removed  from  that  high  station 
fciuce  General  McClellan  was  relieved  of  his 
command. 

One  of  these  generals,  the  brave  and  vet- 
eran Sumner,  has  been  taken  by  death  from 
the  country  he  had  so  nobly  served.  He 
bad  previously,  however,  been  removed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  command  of  his  corps 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Another,  General  McDowell,  has  been 
sent  by  }-lr.  Lincoln  to  a  post  of  comparative 
oljscurity  in  the  Far  West.  A  third.  General 
Heintzelman,  has  been  assigned  by  Mr.  Lin- 
cohi  to  the  duties  of  a  sort  of  grand  police 
inspector  in  tlie  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
The  fourth,  General  Keyes,  has  been  dis- 
missed by  Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  army  of  the 
Union. 

Whether  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
fame  of  those  commanders  and  for  the  gei^eral 
BeiTice  of  the  Union  that  General  McClellan 
should  have  been  suffered  to  come  to  his  own 
conclusions  in  respect  to  the  rank  which 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  them  after  a  practical 
experience  in  the  field,  is  a  question  which 
the  reader  may  be  profitably  left  to  ponder 
for  himself. 

General  McClellan  reached  Fortress  Mon- 
roe on  the  2d  of  April.  It  had  been  understood 
that  the  troops  at  this  point,  10,000  in  num- 
ber, under  General  Wool,  were  to  compose  a 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  During 
the  night  of  April  3d,  a  telegram  from  Wash- 
ington announced  that  this  understanding  was 
revoked  by  the  "  Commander-in-Chief  who 
oould  direct  what  he  pleased " ;  and  that 
General  jMcClellan  was  deprived  of  all  con- 
ti-ol  over  General  Wool  and  the  troops  under 
his  command.  This  order  left  the  base  of  all 
General  McClellan's  operations  under  the 
command  of  another  and  independent  gen- 
eral ! 

General  ^IcClellan,  in  his  Report,  tells  us 
that  "  The  council,  composed  of  four  corps 
commanders,  organized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  its  meetmg  on  the  13th 
of  Marcli,  adopted  Fort  ^lonroe  us  the  base 


of  operations  for  the  movement  of  the  Aral 
of  the  Potomac  upon  Richmond.  ■■ 

For  the  prompt  and  successful  executic 
of  the  projected  operation,  it  was  regardt' 
by  all  as  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  foij 
corps  should  be  employed,  with  at  least  tli 
addition  of  ten  thousand  men  drawn  from  tl 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe  ( 
that  position  and  its  dependencies  being  r{ 
garded  as  amply  protected  by  the  naval  fonj 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  the  advance  of  tl 
main  army  up  the  Peninsula,  so  that  it  cou], 
be  safely  left  with  a  smaU  garrison.  j 

The  President  having  thus  been  clear!  1 
informed,  not  merely  by  General  McClellaii 
but  by  the  four  corps  commanders  whom  h 
had  himself  selected  from  among  the  division!; 
generals  for  promotion,  that,  "  for  the  promj} 
and  successful  execution  of  the  projectei 
operation,  "  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  c! 
the  four  corps  commanded  by  these  officer;! 
with  at  least  ten  thousand  additional  me 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  should  be  employe* 
how  did  it  come  to  pass  not  only  that  onec, 
these  corps,  and  that  the  strongest  of  then! 
was  withdrawn  bodily  from  General  McClej 
lan's  expedition,  but  that  the  general  001; 
raanding  it  was  nominated  to  the  command  of ; 
new  and  independent  department,  created  e;; 
pressly  for  him?  To  withdraw  nearly  od; 
third  of  the  force  "  necessary  "  for  the  prom], 
and  successful  execution  of  a  great  militai, 
movement,  was  for  the  President  to  take  upc; 
himself  the  terrible  responsibihty  of  the  faii 
ure  of  that  movement.  Ignorant  as  the  Pre| 
ident  was  of  all  military  matters,  and  suj 
rounded  by  counsellors  no  more  enligbtene! 
than  himself,  some  dim  sense  of  this  foniiMj 
able  truth,  one  would  suppose,  might  ha>| 
dawned  upon  his  mind.  By  what  was  th;: 
healing  ray  obscured  ?  J 

"  The  order  creating  a  new  department  fo 
Gen.  Ii-win  McDowell,"  says  the  well  infarfil 
ed  New  York  Times  of  April  7,  1862,  "  is  bi* 
the  culmination  of  a  long  cherished  plan  o 
the  progressive  Republicans."  In  otht 
words,  the  President  of  the  United  State 
deliberately  assumed  the  dread  responsibilit 
of  ruining  the  most  important  campaign  o 
the  most  unportant  army  of  the  nation,  f( 
the  sake  of  propitiating  the  i^st  "  progi-e 
sive  "  and  impatient  and  annoying  membei 
of  his  own  political  party.  This  was  so  di 
tinctly  understood  at  the  time  in  Washmgto 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  pubhc  as  well  i 
private  conversation ;  and  the  foUowmg  05 
tract  from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  ( 
1862,  will  show  the  pleasant  and  humoroi 
light  hi  which  the  trifling  of  the  Commander; 
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i-Cbief  who  could    "direct    whatever  they 
leased,"  and  of  "  progressive  Republicans," 
ho  could  control  these  Coniniandcrs-in-Chief 
ith  the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  the  honor  of 
leir  gciicials,   and  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
^as  regarded  by  those  who  were  at  home  be- 
Ind   the   political    scenes:    "  It  looks   now 
by  much  as  though  the  two  ]Macs  had  been 
itted  against  each  other,  and  it  would  be  a 
bod  joke,  after  all,  if  Banks's  dashing  move- 
lent   do\vn   the  valley  should   frighten    the 
Ms  out  of  Oordonsville,  and  ^rive  them 
recipitately  out  of  Virginia,   thus  cheating 
3th  Macs  out  of  a  fight." 
I  While  the  Administration-and  it«  fi-iends  at 
Washington  were  taking  thsse  cheerful  and 
bcose  views  of  war,  its  responsibilities  and 
Is  conditions,  General  McClellan,  at  Fortress 
lonroe,  was  earnestly  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
ie  trath  in  regard  to  the  rebel  forces  before 
Im,  resolved  to  do  his  best  with  his  army  and 
)r  the  country,  in  spite  of  official  reckless- 
ess  and  executive  injustice.     He  found  this 
lisk  not  much  more  easy  than  Lord  Raglan 
iad   found   it   bafore  Sebastopol.     His  only 
k-oper  dependence,  of  course,  was  upon  the 
tjports  of  General  Wool,  and  General  Wool, 
btonishing  as  it  may  appear,  had  no  authentic 
b.-  intelligent  reports  to  give.     He  could  pro- 
jct    General    McClellan's   rear,    but   could 
irow  no  safe  light  on  the  state  of  affiiirs  in 
is  front.     On  the  5th  of  April,  for  example, 
general  Wool  telegraphed  to  the    Secretary 
f  War  :  "  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  not 
nd  many  rel )el  troops  to  o<mtend  with. ' '     On 
be  6th  of  April,  he  telegi-aphed  :  "General 
rIaoTuder  has  thirty  thousand  men  at  York- 
3wn. "  Clearly,  General  McClellan  was  left  to 
nd  out  all  the   conditions  of    the  situation 
br  himself.     His  engineer  officers,  headed  by 
breneral  Barnard,  found  the  strength  of  the 
inemy's  lines  on  the  Warwick  River  and  be- 
3re    Yorktown    so  great,  that  it  was   "not 
eemed    practicable    to    break   them,'*    and 
'too  hazardous"  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
forktown  by  assault. 

The  Mcrrimac,  which  the  President  had 
ft-omised  General  I^IcClellan  should  be  neutral- 
ied  by  the  navy,  was  still  so  far  mistress  of 
'iie  James  that  the  naval  forces  in  Hampton 
\  ioads  were  entirely  unable  to  assist  the  army 
n  the  reduction  of  the  water-batteries  of 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester. 

In  short,  all  the  elements  of  the  position 
n  A'lriJ-inia  were  so  completely  different  from 
.hose  upon  which  General  McClellan  had 
been  officially  led  to  count,  that  his  whole 
;>l,sa  3f  campaign  had  now  to  be  re-cast  in  the 
aej  of  the  enemy. 


The  following  letter  from  ^neral  Keyes, 
one  of  the  four  officers  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself  to  the  ccnnmand  of  army 
corps,  states  the  true  condi;;ioii  of  affiiirs  at 
this  time,  so  well,  thalt  we  give  it  in  full :  — 

"  Hf,at)-qu.\kters,  Ith  Corps, 
"  Warwick  Court  Housk,  Va..  April  7, 1862. 

"  My  dear  Senator  :  The  ])lan  of  cam- 
paign on  this  line  was  made  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  four  amiy  coips  should 
be  employed,  and  that  th"?  navy  should  co- 
operate in  the  taking  of  Yorktown,  and  al.-o 
(as  I  understood  it)  supix.rt  us  on  our  left; 
by  moving  gun-boats  up  James  River. 

"To-day  I  have  learned  that  the  1st  Corps, 
which,  by  the  President's  order,  was  to  e\i>- 
bracc  four  divisions,  and  one  division  ( Blen- 
ker's)  of  the  2d  Corps,  have  been  withdrawn 
altogether  from  this  line  of  operations,  and 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  same 
time,  as  I  am  informed,  the  navy  has  not 
means  to  attack  Yorktown.  and  is  afraid  to 
send  gun-boats  up  James  River  for  fear  of 
the  jNlerrimac. 

"  The  above  plan  of  campaign  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  General  McDowell  and  Brig- 
adier-Generals Sumner,  Heintzelnian,  and 
Keyes,  and  was  concurred  in  by  ^laj«>r-GeT>- 
eral  McClellan,  who  first  proposed  Urbana  as 
our  base. 

"This  army  being  reduced  by  forty-fiA-e 
thousand  ti-oops,  some  of  them  among  the 
best  in  the  service,  and  without  the  support 
of  the  navy,  the  plan  to  which  we  are  reduced 
bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  one  I 
voted  for. 

"  I  command  the  James  River  column,  and 
I  left  my  camp,  near  Newport  News,  the 
morning  of  the  4th  instant.  I  only  succeeded 
in  getting  my  artillery  ashore  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before,  and  one  of  my  divisions 
had  not  all  arrived  in  camp  the  day  I  left, 
and,  for  the  want  of  transjwrtation.  has  not  yet 
joined  me.  So  you  will  obseiTC  that  not  a 
day  was  lost  in  the  advance  ;  and  in  fact  we 
marched  so  quickly  and  so  rapidly  that  many 
of  our  animals  were  twenty-four  and  forty- 
eight  hours  without  a  ration  of  forage.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  our  advance, 
we  are  stopped  by  a  line  of  defence  nine  or 
ten  miles  long,  strongly  fortified  by  breast- 
works, erected  nearly  the  whole  distance, 
behind  a  stream  or  succession  of  ponds  no- 
where fordable,  one  terminus  being  York- 
town  and  the  other  ending  in  the  James  River, 
which  is  commanded  by  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats. Yorktown  is  fortified  all  around  with 
bastioned  works,  and,  on  the  water  side,  it 
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and  Gloucester  are  so  strong  that  the  navy 
are  afraid  to  attack  either. 

"  The  approaches  on  our  side  are  generally 
through  low,  swampy,  or  thickly  wooded 
gi'ound,  over  roads  which  we  are  obliged  to 
repair  or  to  make,  before  we  can  get  forward 
our  carnages.  The  enemy  is  in  great  force, 
and  is  constantly  receiving  reinforcements 
from  tlie  two  rivers.  The  line  in  fiont  of  us 
is  therefore  one  of  the  strongest  ever  opposed 
to  an  invading  force  in  any  country. 

"  You  will  then  ask  why  I  advocated  such 
a  line  for  our  operations  ?  My  reasons  are 
few,  but,  I  think,  good. 

With  proper  assistance  from  the  navy,  we 
could  take  Yorktown,  and  then,  with  gun- 
boats on  both  rivers,  we  could  beat  any  force 
opposed  to  us  on  Warwick  Eiver,  because  the 
shot  and  shells  from  the  gun-boats  would 
nearly  overlap  across  the  Peninsula,  so  that, 
if  the  enemy  should  retreat,  and  retreat  he 
must,  he  would  have  a  long  way  to  go  with- 
out rail  or  steam  transportation,  and  every 
soul  of  his  army  must  fall  into  our  hands  or 
be  destroyed. 

"  Another  reason  for  my  supporting  the  new 
base  and  plan  was,  that  this  line,  it  was  ex- 
pected. Would  furnish  water  transportation 
nearly  to  Richmond. 

"  Now,  supposing  we  succeed  in  breaking 
through  the  line  in  front  of  us,  what  can  we 
do  next?  The  roads  are  very  bad,  and  if 
the  enemy  retains  command  of  James  River, 
and  we  do  not  first  reduce  Yorktown,  it  would 
be  impossiljle  for  us  to  subsist  this  army 
three  marches  beyond  where  it  is  now.  As 
the  roads  are  at  present,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  we  can  subsist  it  in  the  position 
it  now  occupies. 

"  You  will  see  therefore,  by  what  I  have 
said,  that  the  force  originally  intended  for  the 
capture  of  Richmond  should  be  ail  sent  for- 
ward. If  I  thought  the  four  army  corps 
necessary  when  I  supposed  the  navy  would 
cooperate,  and  when  1  judged  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered  by  what  I  learned  from 
maps  and  the  opinions  of  officers  long  stationed 
at  Fort  Monroe,  and  from  all  other  sources, 
how  much  more  should  I  think  the  full  com- 
plement o?  troops  requisite,  now  that  the  navy 
cannot  cooperate,  and  now  that  the  strength 
of  the  ennny's  lines  and  the  number  of  his 
guns  and  men  prove  to  be  almost  immeasura- 
bly greater  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect ! 

'•  The  line  in  front  of  us,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  military  men  here  who  are  at  all  com- 
petent to  judge,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  and  the  force  of  the  enemy  capable  of 
being  increased  beyond  the  numbers  we  now 


have  to  oppose  to  him.  Independently  u 
the  strength  of  the  lines  in  front  of  us,  an^ 
of  the  force  of  the  enemy  behind  them,  w 
cannot  advance  until  we  get  command  o 
either  York  River  or  James  River.  The  cff 
cient  cooperation  of  the  navy  is,  therefore 
absolutely  essential,  and  so  I  considered  i 
when  I  voted  to  change  our  base  from  th 
Potomac  to  Fort  Monro^. 

"  An  iron-clad  boat  must  attack  Yorktown 
and  if  several  strong  gun-boats  could  be  sen 
up  James  ftiver  also,  our  success  will  be  cer 
tain  and  complete,  and  the  rebellion  will  soot 
be  put  down. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  butt  agains 
the  enemy's  works  with  heavy  artillery  and » 
great  waste  of  time,  Hfe,  and  material. 

"  K  we  break  through  and  advance,  both  < 
flanks  will  be  assailed  from  two  great  wa 
courses  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  our  s 
plies  would  give  out,  and  the  enemy,  equ 
if  not  superior,  in  numbers,  would,  with  t^ 
other  advantages,  beat  and  destroy  this  army 

"The  greatost  master  of  the  art  of  war  ha 
said  that  '  if  you  would  invade  a  countr 
successfully,  you  must  have  one  line  of  opera 
tions  and  one  army,  under  one  general. 
But  what  is  our  condition  ?  The  State  ol 
Virginia  is  made  to  constitute  the  command 
in  part  or  wholly,  of  some  six  generals,  xh. 
Fremont,  Banks,  McDowell,  Wool,  Burnside 
and  McClellan,  besides  the  scrap,  over  th( 
Chesapeake,  in  the  care  of  Dix. 

"  The  great  battle  of  the  war  is  to  come  of 
here.  If  we  win  it,  the  rebellion  will  b( 
crushed.  If  we  lose  it,  the  consequences  will 
be  more*  horrible  than  I  care  to  foretell.  Tb«i 
plan  of  campaign  I  voted  for,  if  can-ied  out' 
with  the  means  proposed,  will  certainly  sutvt 
ceed.  If  any  part  of  the  means  proposed 
are  withheld  or  diverted,  I  deem  it  due  to 
myself  to  say  that  our  success  will  bo  uncer- 
tain, 

"It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  the  commandelr! 
of  the  1st  Corps  to  have  a  separate  depar^• 
ment,  and,  as  this  letter  advocates  his  returiii 
to  General  McClellan's  command,  it  is  propi^r 
to  state  that  I  am  not  at  all  influenced  by 
personal  regard  or  disHke  to  any  of  my  sen- 
iors in  rank.  If  I  were  to  credit  all  t!ie 
opinions  which  have  been  poured  into  myi 
ears,  I  must  believe  that,  in  regard  to  my 
present  fine  command,  I  owe  much  to  Gen- 
eral McDowell  and  nothing  to  General  31c- 
Clellan.  But  I  have  disregarded  all  such 
officiousness,  and  I  have  from  last  July  to  the 
present  day  supported  General  McClellan 
and  obeyed  all  his  orders  with  as  hearty  a 
good-will  as  though  he  had    been    my  brother 
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r  the  fricna  to  wliom  I  owcci  most.  I  sliall 
lontinue  to  do  so  to  the  last,  and  so  long  as 
e  is  my  commander,  and  I  am  not  desirous 
10  displace  him,  and  would  not  if  I  could. 
;Ie  left  Washington  with  the  understanding 
hat  he  was  to  execute  a  definite  plan  of 
ampaign  with  certain  prescribed  means.  The 
;ilan  was  good  and  the  means  sufficient ;  and, 
irithout  modification,  the  enterprise  was  cer- 
idn  of  success.  But,  with  the  reduction  of 
3rce  and  means,  the  plan  is  entirely  changed, 
nd  is  now  a  bad  plan,  with  means  insufficient 
)r  certain  success. 

"  Do  not  look  upon  this  communication  as 
iio  offspring  of  despondency.  I  never  de- 
poiil;  and  when  you  see  me  working  the 
an] est,  you  may  be  sure  that  fortune  is 
i-owning  upon  me.  I  am  working,  noio,  to 
ly  utmost. 

' '  Please  show  this  letter  to  the  President, 
nd  I  should  like;  also,  that  I\Ir.  Stanton  should 
:now  its  contents.  Do  me  the  honor  to  wiite 
0  nie  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  believe  me, 
rith  perfect  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"E.  D.  Keyes, 
"  Brig. -Gen.  Com'g  A.th  Army  Corps. 

'  Hon.  Ira  Harris, 

''U.  S.  Senate."* 

While  General  McClellan  and  his  subordi- 
lates,  in  the  field,  were  thus  anxiously  con- 
emplating  the  conditions  and  seeking  the 
olutions  of  the  problem  before  them,  the 
^Commander-in-Chief,"  in  Washington,  stood 
mazed  at  their  hesitation.  He  saw  what 
ras  to  be  done  at  once,  and  suggested  it,  by 
elegraph,  to  General  McClellan,  in  this  light 
ind  aiiy  fashion  :  — 

"  WashixgtoN,  April  6,  1862.    8  P.  M. 

Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  — 
"  Yours  of  11  a.  m.  to-day  received,  Sec- 
etary  of  War  informs  me  that  the  foi-warding 
if  transportation,  ammunition,  and  Wood- 
jury's  Brigade,  under  your  orders,  is 
lot  and  will  not  be  interfered  with.  You 
lave  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  troops 
With,  you,  independent  of  General  Wool's 
X)mmand.  I  think  you  had  better  break  the 
Miemy's  line  from  Yorktown  to  Warwick 
River  at  once.  This  will  probably  use  time 
ts  advantiigeously  as  you  can. 

"A.  Lincoln,  President.*^ 

This  despatch,  it  will  bo  observed,  bears 
•iate  April  6th.  The  "  enemy's  line,"  which 
the  ComraauJer-in-Chief  who  could  "  direct 
whatever  he  pleased,"  thus  cavalierly  recom- 


mended should  be  "  broken  At  once,"  had 
only  been  discovered  by  our  forces  two  days 
before,  and  is  described  by  General  Keyes, 
who  led  the  advance,  as  "one  of  the  strong- 
est ever  opposed  to  an  invading  foe  in  any 
country."  No  trustworthy  information  being 
accessible  to  General  iMcClellan  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  behind  this  line,  and 
General  Johnston  having  liad  ample  time, 
thanks  to  the  premature  revelation  of  General 
McClellan's  plans,  forced  upon  him  by  the 
"  Commander-in-Chief,"  to  throw  his  whohj 
army,  if  it  should  have  so  pleased  him, 
upon  this  point.  General  McClellan  ventured 
to  think  that  he  might  "  use  time  "  more  "  ad- 
vantageously "  than  in  risking  thousands  of 
heroic  lives  upon  the  more  than  dubious  as- 
sault of  such  a  position. 

The  army  and  the  country  have  since 
learned,  in  an  agonizing  experience  of  such 
"  murderous  assaults  "  at  Fredericksburg  and 
elsewhere,  to  appreciate  the  humane  soldierly 
wisdom  which  declined  to  act  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's brilliant  suggestion.  It  is  the  glory  of 
General  McClellan  that,  at  a  moment  when  a 
more  vulgar  mind  might  have  sought  popular 
eclat,  and  the  favor  of  **  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives," by  hurling  the  army  of  the  Union 
upon  this  bristling  front  of  death,  he  chose 
that  better  part  which  all  the  ex  post  facto 
declamation  in  the  world  shall  never  take  away 
from  him ;  and  the  second  siege  of  Yoiktown 
crowns  hun,  in  the  history  of  his  country,  with 
that  title  which  was  held  especially  honorable 
by  the  most  warlike  race  of  all  time,  —  Victor 
sine  clade, —  the  bloodless  conqueror  who  had 
the  moral  courage  to  hold  to  what  he  felt  to 
be  wise  and  light  while  all  the  journals  of 
"progressive  Republicanism"  rang  with  exuW 
tation  over  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  Shiloh 
and  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  with  insulting 
comparisons  between  the  loud  noise  of  battle 
at  the  West,  and  the  silent  but  irresistible 
gi*owth  of  '*  gi'eat  designs  "  in  the  East. 

These  comparisons,  too,  be  it  remembered, 
were  condensed  and  hurled  at  the  young  Gen- 
eral in  despatches  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
following  characteristic  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent :  — 

"And  once  more,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is 
indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow, 
/am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  remember,  I  always  insisted  that 
going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  in- 
stead of  fighting  at  or  near  jManassas,  waa 
only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ; 
that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy,  and  the 
same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place 
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The  country  will  not  fail  to  note  —  is  now 
noting  —  that  the  present  hesitation  to  move 
upon  an  intrenched  enemy,  is  but  the  story  of 
Manassas  repeated. 

*'I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never 
written  you,  or  spoken  to  you,  in  greater 
kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a 
fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you,  so  far  as  in  ray 
most  anxious  judgment  I  consistently  can. 
But  you  must  act. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

Not  less  characteristic  Is  the  calm  commBnt 
which  General,  McClelkn,in  his  Report,  makes 
upon  this  appeal  to  his  selfish  fears  and 
hopes.  "I  could  not  forego  the  conclusions 
of  my  most  instructed  judgment  for  the  mere 
sake,  of  avoiding  the  personal  consequences 
intimated  in  the  President's  despatch." 

A  speedier  evacuation  of  Yorktown  might 
have  been  forced  upon  the  Confederates  by  a 
movement  which  General  McClellan  had  plan- 
ned of  the  corps  of  McDowell  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  York  River,  but  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock  had 
made  this  movement  impossible.  • 

Finally,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1862,  the 
overwhelming  batteries  of  the  Union  army 
having  just  been  completed,  and  ready  to  open, 
from  all  quarters,  their  irresistible  fire  upon 
the  rebel  positions,  General  Johnstone  com 
manded  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  hailed  with 
delight  throughout  the  North,  and  in  Congress 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  the  General  and 
to  his  army,  by  a  member  from  the  West 
belonging  to  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Republican  party,  Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy.  Those 
who  have  since  honored  as  a  martyr  this  lead- 
er in  their  own  faith  now  departed,  are  now  not 
ashamed  to  deride  the  great  and  substantial 
victory  which  then  moved  him  to  this  just  and 
creditable  action. 

The  evacuation  of  Yorktown  was  followed 
immediately  by  an  advance  of  the  victorious 
army  as  rapid  as  the  horrible  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new 
base  of  supplies  on  the  York  River  would 
permit.  Having  the  advantage  of  the  rail- 
way in  his  rear,  and  being  much  too  strong  in 
point  of  numbers  to  be  easily  pushed,  in 
retreating  through  a  friendly  country.  General 
Johnstone  fell  back  fighting.  General  Sum- 
ner, in  the  front  of  General  McClellan's  pur- 
suit, came  with  a  small  part  of  his  corps  upon 
the  enemy  strongly  intrenched  in  front  of 
Williamsburg.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
roads,    ''narrow    and    full    of  frijihtfal     mo- 


rasses from  which  it  was  difficult  to  estiicate 
the  cannon,"  says  the  Pnnce  de  Jolnville, 
"  although  the  weather  had  been  fine  and  dry 
for  several  days,"  that  no  such  thing  as  o 
general  action  was  to  be  thought  of  in  these 
virgin  forests.  The  Confederate  intrench 
ments  were  gallantly,  but  fruitlessly  assailed  by 
General  Sumner's  cavalry  under  Genei-al 
Stoneman.  The  infantry  of  Sumner  came 
up  too  late  in  the  evening  to  affect  anything, 
and  during  the  night  one  of  those  tropical 
rams  began,  which  in  the  early  spring  so  often 
convert  whole  square  miles  of  country,  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  into  one  immense  lake. 
The  next  day  was  fought  the  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, begun,  practically  by  accident, 
while  the  commander  of  the  army  was  where 
his  duty  called  him  to  be,  in  the  rear,  organ- 
izing and  pushing  forward  the  tremendouf 
work  of  the  general  advance.  The  Unior 
troops  of  General  Hooker  were  first  engaged, 
and  although  they  fought  with  extraordinary 
gallantry,  suffered  terribly,  and  had  begun  t-r 
fall  back  when  the  battle  was  reestablished  bj 
General  Hancock,  and  by  General  McClellan 
who,  having  been  notified  of  what  was  goint 
on,  had  made  his  way  through  incredibk 
difficulties  to  the  front,  and  appeared  in  persor. 
on  the  field  at  the  decisive  moment  to  secure 
the  victory  to  the  army  of  the  Union.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville  thus  paints,  in  simple  bul 
burning  words,  this  critical  and  glorious  scene : 
"  The  Federal  General  Hancock,  seizins 
the  moment,  cried  to  his  soldiers,  as  he  waveo 
his  cap,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  the  bayonet !  '  and 
charged  with  his  brigade.  The  enemy  could 
not  withstand  the  shock,  broke  and  fled,  stre^ 
ing  the  field  with  his  dead.  At  this  very 
moment  General  McClellan,  who  had  be^i 
detained  at  Yorktown,  appeared  on  the  field. 
It  was  dusk,  the  night  was  coming  on,  thjg 
rain  still  falling^  in  toiTcnts.  On  three  side 
of  the  plateau  on  which  the  General  was,  th 
cannon  and  the  musketry  were  rattling  unitf 
terruptedly.  The  success  of  Hancock  ha 
been  decisive,  and  the  reserves  brougl 
up  by  the  General-in  Chief,  charging  upon  tt 
field,  settled  the  affair.  -Then  it  was  that ' 
saw  General  ^fcClellan  pressing  in  front'  of 
the  Sixth  Cavalry,  give  his  hand  to  MajoT| 
Williams,  with  a  few  words  on  his  brilliant 
charge  of  the  day  before.  The  regiment  did 
not  hear  what  he  said,  but  it  knew  what  \vs 
meant,  and  from  every  heart  went  up  one  of 
those  masculine,  temble  shouts  which  are  only 
to  be  heard  on  the  field  of  battle.  These 
shouts,  taken  up  along  the  whole  fine,  struck 
terror  to  the  enemy.  We  saw  them  come 
upon  the  parapets  and  look  out  in  silence  and* 
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lotlonless  upon  the  scene.  Then  the  firing 
led  away,  and  night  fell  on  the  combat,  which, 
1  America,  is  called  the  battle  of  Williams 
urg." 

The  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  but  an 
pisode  in  the  march  upon  Richmond,  and, 
1  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  not 
ossibly  have  been  any  more  than  an  epi- 
ade  in  that  march.  But  it  threw  the  elec- 
ric  light  of  battle  over  that  love  of  the 
Lrmy  of  the  Potomac  for  its  commander,' 
rhich  had  already  developed  itself,  and 
rhich  has  since  inwrought  itself  so  deeply 
ito  the  moral  subst^ance  of  that  splendid 
rganization  that,  in  spite  of  two  years  of 
acessant  obloquy,  misrepresentation,  and 
alumny  poured  out  upon  his  head,  the 
ame  of  General  McClellan  rings  still  like 
.trumpet  through  its  heart. 

"  It  seems,"  observes  one  of  the  most 
rilliant    of    modern     liistorical     writers, 

that  althoughi  by  human  contrivance  a 
rhole  people  may  be  shut  out  from  the 
nowledgc  of  momentous  events,  in  which 
;s  armies  are  taking  a  part,  there  is  yet  a 
ubtile  essence  of  truth  which  will  per- 
leate  into  the  heart  of  a  nation  those  kept 
1  ignorance." 

Through  all  the  cloud,  which  partizan 
assion  has  raised  about  the  name  of  Gen- 
ral  ^McClellan,  through  all  the  rolling  and 
welling  slanders  of  a  partizan  press,  and 
he  wordy  mists  of  partizan  reports  op  tJie 
onduct  of  the  war,  this  truth  has  made  its 
ray  into  the  nation's  heart,  that  the  real 
ijstory  of  that  arduous  march  through  the 
wampy  forests  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of 
hat  great  siege  which  has  made  the  rude 
lame  of  the  Chickahominy  immortal,  is 
fritten  in  the  love  which  the  soldiers  of 
^cClellan  bear  to  their  commander. 

Criticism  may  assail  this  love  ;  malignity 
oay  denounce  it ;  but  impartial  history  has 
►nly  one  verdict  upon  such  afi"ections. 
Pheir  root  is  in  reality  —  reality  proved  and 
:«sted  by  all  that  is  sharpest  and  sternest 
m  human  experience.  Their  meaning  is 
Incontrovertible.  He  who  wins  such  affec- 
tions is  wor\by  to  have  won  them. 

The  progress  of  our  sketch  has  brought 
iW  now  to  tl>at  portion  of  General  McClel- 
lan's  career  which  is  best  known  to  the 
public,  which  has  been  most  discussed  by 
friends  and  foes,  and  which  has  been  most 
fuUy  set  forth  by  himself  in  his  Report  upon 
the  Peninsular  Campaign. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  here 
re-write,  in  detail,  the  history  of  the  siege  of 
Uichmond.     It  has  already,  we  trust,  been 


made  sufficiently  clear  tliat  #ie  course  of 
policy  pursued  towards  General  McClellan 
and  his  army  from  the  moment  when,  on 
the  8th  of  3larch,  the  President  found 
himself  constrained  to  waive  the  adoption 
of  his  own  "  plan,"  for  the  campaign  against 
Richmond  had  made  it  impossible  for  Gen- 
eral McClellan  to  look  for  success  in  \\h 
enterprise  to  anything  like  those  bold  and 
decisive  movements  by  which,  Avhen  un- 
trammelled and  at  liberty  to  act,  he  had 
organized  victory  in  ^Yestern  Virginia.  In 
the  execution  of  such  movements  it  is 
vitally  essential  that  he  who  undertakes 
them  should  know  precisely  upon  what 
amount  of  force  he  may  count,  and  tliat  he 
should  be  the  absolute  master  of  the  dis- 
positions of  that  force. 

For  General  McClellan,  in  the  face  of  his 
experience  of  the  President's  theory  and 
practice  of  the  "  command-in-chief"  of  the 
armies,  to  have  risked  a  single  important 
manoeuvre  upon  the  belief  that  any  one  of 
the  corps  under  his  orders  was  so  attached 
to  his  army  that  it  might  not  at  any  mo- 
ment be  detached  from  him  by  telegram, 
for  service  in- the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the 
West,  or  the  sea  islands  of  the  South, 
would  have  been  little  less  than  a  crime. 

Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of 
Yorktown,  the  Confederates  abandoned 
Norfolk,  and  blew  up  the  Mcm'mac.  The 
troops  of  General  Huger,  to  the  number  of 
18,000  men,  were  drawn  in  upon  the  mafh 
body  at  Richmond,  before  which  city  John- 
stone prepared  himself  for  a  desperate 
stand  on  the  formidable  defensive  line  of 
the  Chickahominy.  The  crew  of  the  J/"/-- 
rimac  were  transferred  to  the  naval  batter- 
ies, which,  suddenly  thrown  up  at  Drury's 
Bluff,  on  the  James  River,  proved  t-hem- 
selves,  when  assailed  by  the  gun-boats  and 
iron-clads  of  the  Federal  fleet,  a  not  less 
formidable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  that 
river  than  the  Merrimac  in  her  time  had 
been. 

This  repulse  of  the  gun-boats,  and  this 
increase  of  the  force  assembled  at  Rich- 
mond, made  it  impossible  for  General  Mc- 
Clellan, situated  as  he  was,  to  venture  upon 
the  grand  flank  movement  for  transferring 
his  base  to  the  James,  to  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  Merrimac  would  otherwise 
have  invited  him.  Although  his  army  had 
been  reduced  by  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration far  below  the  figure  which  had  been 
deemed  necessary  to  its  safety  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  his  councillors,  when 
the  expedition  was  decided  upon,  it  was 
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still  however  strong  enough,  with  the  aid  of  j 
the  gun-boats  on  the  York  and  the  Pamun-  ; 
key,  to  threaten  and  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond, to  drive  the  Confederates  within  the 
lines  of  their  capital,  and  to  compel  them 
to  a  decisive  battle  whenever  it  should 
receive  the  reinforcements  which  it  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  the  G-overnment  would 
hesitate  to  throw  into  its  thinned  but  tri- 
umphant ranks. 

"  Who,"  exclaims  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  with  very  natural  amazement, — "  who 
oould  foresee  that  the  80,000  men  assem-  i 
bled  before  Washington,  would  do    noth-  | 
ing  and   less  than   nothing  to  aid  the  army  ' 
in  overcoming   the  concentration  of  forces 
it  was  called  upon  to  encounter  ?  " 

General  ■McClellan  urged  the  exigency 
of  the  position,  in  repeated  telegrams,  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
as  he  advanced.  Imperfect  as  all  sources 
of  information  necessarily  were  in  a  coun- 
try profoundly  and  passionately  hostile  to 
his  army,  he  yet  learned  enough  of  the 
true  state  of  things  in  Richmond  to  satisfy 
him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  reassured  as  they 
were,  by  the  repulse  of  the  gun-boats,  as  to 
the  safety  of  their  capital  from  an  attack 
by  the  James,  to  concentrate  all  their  avail- 
able forces  for  defence  on  the  line  of  the 
Chickahominy.  The  following  telegram,  of 
May  14,  will  show  how  his  representations 
of  these  facts  were  received  at  Washing- 
ton :  — 

"  Camp  at  Cumberland,  May  14, 1862. 

"  His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"  President  of  the  United  States  : 

"  I  have  more  than  twice  telegraphed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  stating  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  enemy  were  concentrating  all 
their  available  force  to  fight  this  army  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  that  such  ought 
to  be  their  policy.  I  have  received  no 
reply  whatever  to  any  of  these  telegraphs. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  their  substance  to 
your  Excellency,  and  to  ask  that  kind  con- 
sideration which  you  have  ever  accorded 
to  my  representations  and  views.  All  my 
information  from  every  source  accessible 
to  me,  establishes  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
rebels  to  defend  Richmond  against  this 
army  by  ofi"ering  us  battle  with  all  the 
troops  they  can  collect  from  east,  west, 
and  south,  and  my  own  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  all  my  commanders  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  consult. 


"  Casualties,    sickness,    garrisons,    anc 
guards    have   much  weakened   my  fore* 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.    I  cannot  brinj 
into  actual  battle  against  the  enemy  moi^ 
than  eighty  thousand  men  at  the  utmost 
and  with  them  I  must  attack  in  position 
probably  intrenched,  a  much  larger  forc< 
—  perhaps  double  my  numbers.    It  is  pes 
sible    that   Richmond  may  be   abandonee 
without  a  serious  struggle  ;  but  the  enemi 
are  actually  in  great  strength  between  heri 
and   there,  and   it  would   be  unwise,   ani 
even  insane,  for  me  to  calculate  upon  any 
thing  but  a  stubborn  and  desperate  resist 
ance.     If  they  should  abandon  Richmond 
it  may  well  be  that  it  is  done  with  the  pur 
pose  of  making  the  stand  at  some  place  ii 
Virginia,  south  or  west  of  there,  and  w«  , 
should  be  in  condition  to  press  them  with;! 
out  delay.     The  Confederate  leaders  musi^ 
employ  their   utmost  efforts    against    this 
army  in  Virginia,   and  they  will  be  supi 
ported  by  the  whole  body  of  their  militarji 
officers,  among  whom  there  may  be  said  U' 
be  no  Union  feeling,  as  there  is  also  ver;, 
little  among  the  higher  class  of  citizens  ii! 
the  seceding  States.  i 

"  I  have  found  no  fighting  men  in  thi:, 
Peninsula  —  all  are  in  the  raifks  of  th«; 
opposing  foe. 

"  Even  if  more  troops  than  I  now  hav<, 
should  prove  unnecessary  for  purposes  of 
military  occupation,  our  greatest  displaj 
of  imposing  force  in  the  capital  of  thi 
rebel  government  will  have  the  best  mora 
effect.  I  most  respectfully  and  earnestly 
urge  upon  your  Excellency  that  the  oppo» 
tunity  has  come  for  striking  a  fatal  blow  9k 
the  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  cause  this  army  to  be  rein- 
forced without  delay  by  all  the  disposabh 
troops  of  the  Crovernment.  I  ask  for  everj 
man  that  the  Government  can  send  iMjI 
Any  commander  of  the  reinforcement*, 
whom  your  Excellency  may  designate,  will 
be  acceptable  to  me,  whatever  expression  I 
may  have  heretofore  addressed  to  you  on 
that  subject, 

"  I  will  fight  the  enemy,  whatever  theiri 
force  may  be,  with  whatever  force  I  majj 
have,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  we  shalli 
beat  them ;  but  our  triumph  should  be 
made  decisive  and  complete.  The  soldiers 
of  this  army  love  their  Government,  and 
w'.li  fight  well  in  its  support;  you  may  relj 
upon  them.  They  have  confidence  in  m« 
as  their  General,  and  in  you  as  their  Presi- 
dent. Strong  reinforcements  will,  at  least, 
save    the    lives    of  many    of  them.      Tli« 
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iTeater  our  force,  the  more  perfect  will  be 
ur  combinations,  and  the  less  our  loss. 

"  For  obvious  reasons,  I  beg  you  to  give 

amiediate  consideration  to  this  communi- 

ation,  and  to  inform  me  fully  at  the  ear- 

est  moment  of  your  final  determination. 

"  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

^^  Major- General  Com*g" 

j  To  this  telegram  a  reply  finally  came, 
'ated  May  18,  and  signed  by  31r.  iStanton, 
^ho  had  now  begun  to  rule  the  situation. 

"  "WASHrNGTON,  May  18  —  2  p.  M. 

"  General:  Your  despatch  to  the  Presi- 
ent,  asking  reinforcements,  has  been  re- 
gived  and  carefully  considered. 
'  "  The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover 
he  Capital  entirely ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
l^en  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require 
iore  time  to  eflect  a  junction  between  your 
rmy  and  that  of  the  llappahaunock  by  the 
►■ay  of  the  Potomac  and  York  Rivers,  than 
y  a  land  march.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
icrease  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon 
Richmond  at  the  earliest  moment^  General 
IcDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon 
hat  city  hy  the  shortest  route.  He  is  or- 
ered,  keeping  himself  always  in  position, 
3  save  the  Capital  from  all  possible  attack, 
5  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left  wing  in 
bmmunication  with  your  right  wing ;  and 
ou  are  instructed  to  cooperate  so  as  to  es- 
iblish  this  communication  as  soon  as  pos- 
ible  by  extending  your  right  wing  to  the 
lorth  of  Richmond. 

'  "  It  is  believed  that  this  communication 
ftn  be  safely  established  either  north  or 
l)uth  of  the  Pamunkey  River. 
I  "  In  any  event^you  will  he  able  to  prevent 
ie  main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  from 
\avln(j  Richmond^  and  falling  in  over- 
whelming force  upon  General  McDowell. 
"e  will  move  with  between  thirty-five  and 
thousand  men. 

"  A   copy  of  the  instruction  to  General 
Dowell  are  with  this.    The  specific  task 

igned  to  his  command  has  been  to  pro- 
against  any  danger  to  the  Capital  of 
nation . 

*At  your  earnest  call  for  reinforcements, 
is  sent  forward  to  cooperate  in  the  re- 
liction of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  at- 
jmpting  this,  not  to  uncover  the  city  of 
Vashington,  and  you  will  give  no  order, 
ither  before  or  after  your  junction,  which 
an  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this 
ity.  You  and  he  will  communicate  with 
ach  other  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  as 
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frequently  as  may  be  necesstry  for  sulfi- 
cient  cooperation.  When  Gen.  McDoweTi 
is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies 
must  be  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you 
will  instruct  your  staflf  ofl&cers  to  be  pre- 
pared to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

"  The  President  desires  that  General  Mo- 
Doioell  retain  the  command  of  the  Jj'part- 
ment  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  moves  forward. 

"  By  order  of  the  President. 

"Edwin  M.  Stanton." 

The  sentences  which  we  have  italicized 
in  this  strange  despatch  are  an  apocalypse 
of  the  views  which  had  prevailed  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  Peninsular  campaign. 
That  movement  against  Richmond  had  now 
become  entirely  secondary  in  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  to  the  "  de- 
fence of  Washington."  The  commander  of 
the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock  was 
to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  White  House 
by  moving  against  Richmond  "  by  the 
shortest  route,"  and  Richmond  was  to  be 
taken  by  his  forces,  those  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan  cooperating. 

By  advancing  General  McDowell  on  this 
route  instead  of  sending  him  by  water,  the 
Administration,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show,  not  only  compelled  General  McClel- 
lan  to  abandon  entirely  all  hope  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  possible  reopening  of  the 
James,  but  forced  him  to  extend  his  right 
wing  inordinately  in  order  to  meet  and 
make  his  junction  with  McDowell  march- 
ing from  the  north ;  drove  him  to  the 
tedious  and  wasting  work  of  bridging  the 
Chickahominy,  and  finally  exposed  him,  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  McDowell's  army, 
—  which  took  place  as  soon  as  those  peril- 
ous preparations  for  "  cooperating  "  with 
it  were  fairly  under  way, —  to  the  terrible 
blow  which  the  Confederates  eventually 
struck. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  put  General  McDowell  under 
the  orders  of  General  McClellan,  in  the 
case  of  the  junction  of  their  forces,  and 
announced  that  the  Army  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock would  positively  move  on  the  next 
day  but  one. 

While  all  this,  however,  was  going  on, 
the  Confederates  had  not  been  idle.  They 
had  clearly  ascertained  that  the  relative 
importance  of  the  operations  on  the  l*oto- 
mac  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  of 
those  before  Richmond,  was  far  from  being 
understood  at  Washington,  and  they  were 
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swift  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  discovery. 
General  "  Stonewall  '^  Jackson  appeared  in 
the  valley,  and  spread  such  consternation 
by  his  movements,  that  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th  of  May  the  President  telegraphed 
again  to  General  McClellan,  announcing 
that,  in  consequence  of  "  Banks's  critical 
position,"  he  had  been  obliged  to  "  sus- 
pend "  3IcDoweirs  advance. 

This  change  of  purpose  leaving  General 
McClellan  with  a  line  immensely  and  dan- 
gerously extended,  and  entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  he  might  ultimately  expect  in 
the  way  of  support  from  McDowell,  it  be- 
came more  than  ever  necessary  for  him  to 
strengthen  himself  artificially,  and  to  con- 
struct such  a  number  of  bridges  over  the 
Chickahominy  as  would  enable  him  safely 
to  hold  both  banks  of  that  stream  in  order 
to  guard  his  communications.  Arduous  at 
all  times  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  and  ac- 
tive enemy,  this  work  was  made  trebly 
arduous  by  the  unprecedented  state  of  the 
weather.  Incessant  rains,  such  as  had  not 
been  known  for  twenty  years,  flooded  the 
low  and  swampy  banks  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny and  swelled  that  brook  itself  to  a  river. 
Still  the  General  urged  his  men  to  their 
ungrateful  toil,  and  still  the  men  unmur- 
muringly  responded  to  his  calls.  That  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  to  be  left  to 
itself  to  await,  as  best  it  might,  the  moment 
when  the  enemy  should  feel  himself  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  ofi'ensive,  became 
daily  more  and  more  plain.  Such  was  the 
panic  spread  by  the  dashing  and  eccentric 
demonstrations  of  Jackson,  and  such  the 
profound  obfuscation  which  he  contrived 
to  breed  in  the  official  mind  at  Washington, 
that  he  actually  wrung  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  the  following  tel- 
egram :  — 

"  Washington,  May  26, 1862,-2  p.  m. 

"Maj.-Gen.  McClellan  :  The  enemy 
is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to  drive 
Gen.  Banks  before  him  j  precisely  in  what 
force  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  also  threaten- 
ing Leesburg  and  Geary  on  the  Manassas 
Gap  Ptailroad  from  both  north  and  south  — 
in  precisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  I 
think  the  movement  is  a  general  and  a  con- 
certed one,  such  as  could  not  he  if  he  v:as 
acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate 
defence  of  Richmond.  I  think  the  time  is 
near  when  (jou  must  either  attack  Richmond 
or  give  up  the  job,  and  come  hack  to  the  de- 
fence of  Washington.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  instantly.  "  A.  Lincoln, 

''President:' 


Possessed  with  an  extraordinary  infatu; 
ation  as  to  the  probability  of  the  enemy' 
swooping  down  upon  Washington  by  tb 
way  of  Fredericksburg,  the  President,  fo 
some  days,  could  not  be  made  to  compre 
hend  that  there  was  anything  important  ii 
the  world  to  be  done  excepting  to  cut  th* 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railroad 
In  vain  did  General  McClellan  urge  som* 
attention  to  the  true  principles  of  the  de 
fence  of  Washington,  as  laid  down  by  hin 
before  leaving  the  Potomac.  The  whol< 
concern  of  the  Administration  centre( 
upon  the  city  of  the  Rappahannock. 

On  the  26th  General  McDowell  advancec 
beyond  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  enemi 
in  that  quarter  began  to  fall  back  towards 
Hanover  Court  House  and  Richmond 
This  rebel  force,  commanded  by  General 
Anderson  and  Branch,  was  considerabli 
enough  in  numbers  to  threaten  the  righ 
and  rear  of  General  McClellan's  extendec 
line,  and  he  at  once  ordered  General  Fits 
John  Porter — justly  described  by  th< 
New  York  Times,  as  one  of  the  "  noblest 
most  painstaking,  and  trustworthy  of  ou 
officers  "  —  to  attack  and  dislodge  it. 

General  Porter  performed  this  duty  witl 
signal  success.  The  battle  of  Hanove: 
Court  House  was  fought  by  him  on  the  27t] 
of  May.  The  whole  division  of  Genera 
Branch,  about  10,000  strong,  was  utterl; 
routed,  and  General  Anderson,  who  wa 
supporting  him  at  Ashland,  hastily  re 
treated  upon  Richmond.  The  fugitive 
from  these  points  carried  the  news  of  th< 
disaster  into  the  rebel  capital,  where  it  wa; 
universally  supposed  that  the  action  indi 
cated  the  junction  of  the  army  of  McDowel 
with  the  army  of  McClellan.  This  belie: 
threw  the  city  into  the  greatest  alarm  anc 
confusion.  The  roads  leading  to  the  Soutl 
were  crowded  with  escaping  citizens,  womer 
and  children;  and  had  the  junction  of  tbtl 
two  Union  armies  been  really  now  effected 
and  General  McClellan  been  thus  enablec 
to  force  a  decisive  battle  for  the  possessior 
of  Richmond,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubteo 
that  the  place  miist  have  fallen  into  hifi 
hands.  So  well  aware  of  this  was  Genera, 
McClellan,  that  immediately  after  the  vie 
tory  he  telegraphed  to  the  Government 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  ar( 
concentrating  everything  on  Richmond, 
will  do  my  best  to  cut  off  Jackson,  but  an 
doubtful  whether  I  can/' 

"  It  is  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  Govern 
ment  to  send  me  by  water  all  the  well 
drilled  troops  available.      I  am   confiden 
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at  Washington  is  in  no  danger.    Engines 
d  cars  in  large  numbers  have  been  sent 

I  io  bring  down  Jackson's  command. 

"  L  may  not  be  able  to  cut  them  off,  but 

II  try ;  we  have  cut  all  but  the  F.  &  R. 
.  l\.     The  real  issue  is  in  the  battle  about 

be  fought  in  front  of  Richmond.  All 
ir  available  troops  should  be  collected 
>re.  not  raw  regiments,  but  the  well- 
•ill.d  troops.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that 
d.  perate  battle  is  before  us  ;  if  any  regi- 
f  em  of  good  troops  remain  unemployed  it 
ijU  be  an  irreparable  fault  committed. 

"  G.  B.  McClellan,  Major- General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secy  of  War^ 

,0n  the  next  day,  the  29th,  having 
fiined  information  that  there  was  positively 
0  rebel  force  between  Hanover  Junction 
^id  Fredericksburg,  he  telegraphed  this 
&o  to  Washington.  The  President  and 
ccretary  of  War,  however,  on  the  au- 
^ority  of  certain  contrabands,  preferred  to 
elieve  that  the  rebels  were  not  concen- 
•atiug  on  Richmond,  but,  on  the  con- 
•ary,'' reinforcing  the  terrible  Stonewall 
ackson,  who  might  at  any  moment  de- 
:roy  Gen.  Banks^  devour  Gen.  Fremont, 
nd  annihilate  Washington. 

They  accordingly  threw  away  all  the  re- 
ults  of  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court  House, 
y  refusing  to  permit  McDowell  to  join  the 
irmy  of  the  Potomac. 

Two  years  of  waiting  and  fruitless  efforts 
lave  since  atoned  for  the  colossal  blunder 
hen  committed  at  Washington. 

The  golden  opportunity  offered  to  the 
lountry  at  the  end  of  May,  1SG2,  by  For- 
mer and  McClellan,  has  never  since  re- 
mrued.  The  Confederates  were  not  slow 
po  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  held 
mt  to  them  by  the  bewilderment  and  vac- 
llation  of  the  Washington  government. 
3ren.  McClellan,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
aad  been  obliged  to  extend  his  line  danger- 
ously, in  order  to  meet  the  overland  ad- 
vance of  McDowell,  and  to  attempt  to  hold 
both  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  order 
;to  secure  his  own  communications. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Stone- 
wall Jackson  had  arrested  the  advance  of 
McDowell,  Gen.  Johnstone  at  Richmond,  at 
once  determined  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
weakest  point  of  Gen.  McClellan's  position. 
A  rain-storm  of  unparalleled  violence. 
:on  the  night  of  May  oOth,  favored  his  de- 
agn.  In  a  few  hours  the  Chickahominy 
was  converted  into  a  roaring  torrent.  All 
the  bridges  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 


with  a  single  exception,  were  rendered  im 
practicable.  The  roads  we^  destroyed. 
And  on  the  olst  of  May,  the  Confederates 
furiously  assailed  the  left  wing  of  Gen. 
McClellan's  army  at  Fair  Oaks.  Gen. 
Casey's  redoubts,  in  the  advance  of  this 
wing,  were  stormed  and  carried  ;  and  after 
a  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  advantage 
rested  with  the  Confederates,  their  victori- 
ous progress,  threatening  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  the  whole  left  wing,  was  arrest- 
ed with  difficulty,  just  at  nightfall,  by  the 
artillery  of  Gen.  Sumner. 

Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Dur- 
ing the  night  an  attempt  was  made  to 
throw  new  bridges  across  the  stream,  and 
pass  over  the  whole  right  wing  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  too  late  ; 
the  floods  increasing  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  All  that  men  could  do 
General  McClellan  and  his  subordinates 
did.  The  General-in-Chief,  rising  from  a 
sick-bed,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  on  horseback  conferring  with  his 
generals  and  pushing  on  the  operations. 
Snatching  a  slight  repose  towards  day- 
break, he  remounted  his  horse  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  guns,  and  appeared  in  the  ad- 
vance of  Sumner's  corps  when  the  battle 
began  again  in  the  morning ;  on  the  side  of 
the  Federal  troops,  with  all  the  valor  of  des- 
peration ;  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates  in 
a  fierce,  confused  disorderly  fashion,  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact,  not  then  generally  known 
to  either  army,  that  Gen.  Johnstone,  expos- 
ing himself  with  his  usual  gallantry,  had 
fallen  dangerously  wounded.  This  circum- 
stance left  the  rebel  army  for  a  time  with- 
out a  recognized  leader.  Failing  to  over- 
come the  determined  resistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  the  Confederates  about  noon  on 
the  1st  of  June  fell  back  in  confusion  on 
Richmond. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  Gen.  McClellan 
at  ,this  time  to  throw  his  right  wing,  with 
his  artillery,  across  the  Chickahominy,  and 
advance  upon  Richmond  during  the  two  or 
three  days  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  failure  of  the  Confederate  attack  and 
the  fall  of  Gen.  Johnstone,  Richmond  might 
have  been  seized  and  occupied. 

Thanks  to  the  confused  and  contradic- 
tory orders  from  Washington,  by  which  his 
army  had  been  forced  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion which  it  held  before  the  battle,  and  to 
the  tremendous  rains  of  the  oOth  of  May, 
this  was  simply  impossible. 

Gen.  Lee   succeeded  immediately  to  che 
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command  of  Gen.  Johnstone ;  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  strengthened  itself  in  its  posi- 
tion ;  and  on  the  8d  of  June  Mr.  Lincoln 
kindly  telegraphed  to  Gen.  McClellan  to 
keep  a  close  eye  "on  the  Chickahominy 
Kiver  ! "  ^ 

The  first  days  of  June  passed  on ;  con- 
tinual rains  surrounded  the  operations  of 
the  army  mth  difficulties,  which,  as  Mr. 
Stanton,  on  the  11th,  telegraphed  to  Gen. 
McClellan,  "  No  art  or  skill  could  possibly 
avoid,  but  only  endure ; "  the  reinforce- 
ments, so  urgently  needed,  still  failed  to 
arrive. 

So  weak  had  now  become  the  extended 
lines  that,  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  rebel 
Gen  Stuart,  with  1500  cavalry  and  four 
guns,  was  able  to  make  a  clever  circuit  of 
the  whole  army. 

^  Thoroughly  appreciating  the  dangers  of 
his  position,  and  determined  not  to  imitate 
the  inaction  which  had  paralyzed  the  army 
before  Corinth,  Gen.  McClellan,  after  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  order  supplies  to 
City  Point  on  the  James,  in  preparation 
for  a  movement  which  he  was  already  med- 
itating, to  a  new,  safer,  and  stronger  base, 
on  that  river,  devoted  himself  to  bringing 
on  a  general  engagement  before  Pvichmond. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville  thus  describes 
some  of  the  adventures  which  attended  the 
preliminary  reconnoissances  now  become 
necessary  :  — 

"  On  one  occasion,"  says  the  Prince, 
"the  General  had  climbed,  with  several  of 
his  officers,  to  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  and 
there,  every  man  on  his  branch,  with  spy- 
glass in  hand,  they  had  held  a  sort  of  coun- 
cil of  war.  This  took  place  within  a  hun- 
dred paces  of  the  hostile  pickets,  whom  no 
attempt  at  observation  could  escape.  We 
dreaded  to  hear  the  crack  of  the  rifles  of 
the  famous  Southern  squirrel-shooters ;  but 
they  were  magnanimous,  and  the  reconnois- 
sance  ended  without  a  mishap.  On  an- 
other occasion,  the  stafi"  of  a  Confederate 
commander  appeared,  simultaneously  with 
aur  own,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. At  once,  the  hostile  gentlemen 
ordered  up  one  of  their  bands,  which 
played  a  popular  air;  but  it  was  hardly 
.  nded  before  the  musicians  gave  way  to  a 
battery,  which,  coming  up  at  full  gallop, 
opened  a  terrible  fire,  to  which  we  soon  re- 
^.ponded.  These  examinations  convinced 
U5  that  the  enemy  was  not  idle,  and  that 
he  had  thrown  up  works,  armed  with  heavy 
g-uns,  precisely  where  we  did  not  wish  to 
see  them." 


During  all  this  time  (General  McCIell;. 

was  vainly  attempting  to  convince  tl 

Government  of  the  importance  of  co 

centrating  all  its  efforts  on  the  reduetic 

of  Richmond.     lie  suggested  that  mo v- 

ment  upon  Atlanta  whi'ch  has  since,  afi 

two  years,  been  adopted,  as  a  means 

compelling  the  eneniyto  divide  the  foi^ 

which   they  were  gathering  up  for  tt 

decisive    struggle    before   their    capitc 

He  reiterated  his  appeal  for  the  cooper: 

tion    of  McDowell,   and    his    convictip 

that    the    movements    of    "  Stonewalll 

Jackson  were  designed  to  culminate 

the  sudden  return  of  that  commander 

Richrnond,  when    he   should    have   sijt 

ceeded  in  preventing  this  cooperation. ' 

Meanwhile,  if  the  Army  of  the  Potc 

mac,  thinned  by  battle  and  disease,  wa 

really  to  be  left  to  itseli;  General  McCle 

Ian  determined  so  to  wield  it  that  whe 

attacked,  as  he  saw  that  he  in  that  cas 

should  be,  by  an  overwhelming  concer 

tration  of  the  enemy,  he  might  hold  hi 

communications  by  the  York  River  Ion 

enough  to  enable  him  to  change  his  bas 

successfully  to   the   James.     This    one 

effected,  he  supposed,  as  he  Iiad  a  righ 

to    suppose,   that    the    Government ''a 

Wasliington,  awakened  at  last  to  under 

stand  the  designs  of  the  Confederates 

would  finally  abandon  its  strange,  inco 

herent,  and  inconclusive  military  policy 

and   throw  the  whole   strength  of  th- 

army  upon  this  decisive  point. 

On  the  25tli  of  June,  the  bridge  an< 
rrrtrenchments  l)eing  at  last  completed,  ai 
advance  of  Heintzelman's  corps  broughi 
on  a  smart  action,  preliminary  to  thii 
general  advance,  which  resulted  advan 
tageously  to  the  Federal  troops.  Bui 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  McClel 
Ian  learned  that  Jackson,  with  SOjOOC 
men,  had  reached  Hanover  Court  Hous^ 
threatening  his  right  and  rear.  Oth< 
rumors,  some  of  them  no  doubt  incoi'- 
rect,  were  brought  in  to  him,  of  the  re- 
inforcements pouring  into  Richmond 
but  the  substantial  truth  that  the  Confed^ 
erate  Commander-in-chief  had  completely! 
outwitted  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton, and  w^as  ready  to  pour  his  whole 
available  force  upon  the  devoted  army 
before  Richmond,  was  no  longer  to  be 
questioned.  On  the  next  day,  the  26th, 
the  Confederates  attacked  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  in  force,  and  the  retreat  toj 
the  James  began. 

The  forces  which   had  been  befoole( 
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id  beaten  by  Jackson,  in  the  valley  and 
|ong  the  Potomac,  were  now  consoli- 
ated   by  the  Administration    into   the 
LAnny   of  Virginia,"  a   commander  for 
[hich  army  was  sought  in  the  person  of 
jenernl  Pope,  and  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
jimac  was  left  to  Providence,  to  the  skill 
If  its  commander,  and  to  its  own  heroic 
tavery. 
The  history  of  the  seven  days  which 
llowed    need    not     here    be    written, 
hrongh  every  hour  of  tliat  tremendous 
leek  the  army  proved  itself  worthy  of 
le  firm  reliance  upon   its  conduct  and 
courage  in  which  its  General  began 
le  of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
idertakings  ever  attempted  in  war. 
"  I  was  confident,"  says  McClellan,  in 
8  Report,  "  in  the  valor  and  discipline 
"  my   brave   army,    and    knew  that   it 
)uld    be  tnisted   equally  to    retreat   or 
Jvance,  and  to  figlit  the  senes  of  battles 
3W  inevitable,  whether  retreating  from 
ctories  or  marching  through  defeats; 
short,  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
)ility,  even  against  superior  numbers,  to 
jht  its  way  through  to  the  James,  and 
t   a  position  whence   a  successful  ad- 
mce  upon  Richmond  would  be  again 
jssible.     Their  superb  conduct  through 
fC  next  seven  days  justified  my  faith." 
How    well   the    Army  of  the    Potomac 
ight  have  borne  itself  through  this  ter- 
,ble   ordeal   had  it  been   commanded  by 
"  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Con- 
|ict  of  the  War,''  or  even  by  the  adminis- 
ative  officers  who  suffered  Gren.  Jackson 
paralyze  for  weeks  with  twenty  thousand 
en  the  powerful  armies  of  the  Rappahan- 
3ck,  the  Mountains,  and  Washington  City, 
lit  be  an  interestmg  suhject  of  histori- 
il  iuquiry.     By  what  qualities  it  was  that 
%e  t!eneral  who  actually  led  them  through 
week  of  battle   and  of  victory,  without 
*e  loss  of  a  gun,  unbroken  in  discipHne, 
id    unshaken    in    spirit,    from    positions 
hich  the  folly  or  the  recklessness  of  their 
wn  government  had  rendered  untenable, 
ick  to  the  most  formidable  base  of  opera- 
ons  which  has  ever  been  held  by  an  army 
?  the  Union  operating  against  liichmond, 
foreign  witness,  competent  to  the  task, 
as  very  adequately  set  forth. 
Mr.  Motley,  the  accomplished  Minister 
i'the  United  States  in  Austria,  in  October, 
362,  sent  to  Mr.  Seward  the  following  ex- 
act from  the  leading  military  journal  of 
le  Austrian  Empire.     "  It  is  not  to    be 
pndered  at,  then,  if  the  General-in-Chief 


of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^vas  in  haste 
to  save  the   army  intrusted  to  him  from 
the  dangers  surrounding  it,  even  from  cer- 
tain  destruction ;    from  a  noose,  in   fact, 
which  required  only  to  be  drawn  a  little 
closely  together  in  order  to  suffocate  the 
soul  of  the  Union.     The  manner  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  of  this  most  difficult 
of  all  military  tasks  redounds  to  his  infinite 
honor,  and  places  him  at  once  in  the  ranks 
of   those    memorable    commanders   whose 
names  history  treasures  for  posterity ;  men 
who,  if  they  have,  perhaps,  not  had  the 
art  to  chain  victory  to  their  banners,  pos- 
sessed, at  any  rate,  the  fortitude,  the  audac- 
ity, and  the  circumspection  to  rescue  their 
armies  from  impending  ruin.     The  Ameri- 
can General  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  war  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny^  and  has  made  himself  a  complete  mas- 
ter in    that  most    difficult   of  professions. 
He  has  manifested  the  unquestioned  talent 
to  save    his   army  in  a  manner  not  suffi- 
ciently to  be  admired,  out  of  the  most  des- 
perate of  situations.    Moreau  made  himself 
immortal  by  his  famous  retreat  from  the 
Iller  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  year  1796.    What 
is  due  to  the  American  General-in-Chief, 
who  conducted,  with  a  morally  and  physi- 
cally exhausted  army  through  a  swampy, 
pathless  country,  covered  with  ancient  for- 
ests, and  in  face  of  an  open  enemy  out- 
numbering him  two  to  one,  the  most  clas- 
sical of  all    retreats  recorded  in   military 
history,  without  a  single  disaster  !  " 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  conceived  that  this  great 
achievement  was  adequately  recognized 
in  the  following  telegrams  sent  imme- 
diately after  that  magnificent  victory  of 
Malvern  Hill,  which  dissipated  all  the 
hopes  formed  by  the  Confederates  of 
the  destructton  of  McClellan's  army,  and 
assured  its  quiet  reorganization  at  its  new 
base :  — 

"  Washington,  July  .3,  18G2— 5  p.  m. 

"  Maj.-Gexeral  G.  B.  McClellan,  — 

"Yours  of  5.30  yesterday,  is  just  re- 
ceived. I  am  satisfied  that  yourself,  offi- 
cers, and  men  have  done  the  best  you 
could.  All  accounts  say  better  fighting 
was  never  done.  Ten  thousand  thanks 
for  it." 

•'July  5,  1862  —  9  p.  m. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  relief 
your  two  despatches  gave  me.  Be  assured 
the  heroism  of  yourself,  officers,  and  Tien 
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is,  and  forever  will  be,  appreciated.  If 
yon  can  hold  your  present  position  we 
can  hive  the  enemy  yet. 

"A.  Lincoln." 

These  despatches  are  the  more  signif- 
icant that,  coming  as  they  did  after  a  des- 
patch sent  by  Gen.  McCrellan  on  the  28th 
of  June,  from  Savage's  Station,  in  which, 
standing  amid  the  dead  and  dying  of  his 
heroic  army,  and  "feeling in  his  heart,"  to 
use  his  own  warm  words,  the  loss  of  every 
brave  man  who  had  been  needlessly  sac- 
rificed, he  had  plainly  said  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton "  you  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice 
this  army,"  the  words  of  the  President 
virtually  indorsed  this  terrible  indict- 
ment, and  authorized  the  General,  w-ho 
made  it  to  anticipate  that  the  necessary 
means  would  be  given  him,  to  "  hold  his 
position  and  to  hive  the  enemy." 

But  irresolute  and  vacillating  as  ever, 
thel^resident  speedily  subsided  into  fresh 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  those  who  had 
determined  to  eliminate  General  McClel- 
lan  and  his  army  from  the  contest. 

To  the  latter,  after  all  that  they  had 
borne  and  done,  no  word  of  recognition 
or  of  gratitude  came  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  their  commander,  after 
waiting  many  days,  ventured  to  ask  for 
them  this  simple  act  of  justice,  in  the  fol- 
lowing touching  words,  no  reply,  what- 
ever, was  made  to  his  request. 

"  Please  say  a  kind  word  to  my  army, 
that  I  can  repeat  to  them  in  general  or- 
ders, in  regard  to  their  conduct  at  York- 
town,  Williamsburg,  West  Point,  Hano- 
ver Court  House,  and  on  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  (7)  seven 
days,  and  the  recent  retreat. 

"ISTo  one  has  ever  said  anything  to 
cheer  them  but  myself  Say  nothing 
about  me,  merely  give  my  men  and  offi- 
cers credit  for  what  they  have  done.  It 
will  do  you  much  good,  and  will  strength- 
en you  much  with  them  if  you  issue  a 
handsome  order  to  them  in  regard  to 
what  they  have  accomplished.  They  de- 
serve It.  „  ^   ^   McClellan, 

"  Major-General. 
"  Maj.-General  Halleck, 

"  Comd'g   U.   S.  Aiiny,  Washington,  D.  C." 

During  the  whole  month  of  July  Gen. 
McClcllau  remained  at  Harrison's  Bar, 
pleading  for  the  reinforcements  which 
were  never  to  come;  refused  even  the 
slightest  light  as  to  the  future  plans  of 


the  Government;  and  watching  the  po: 
erful  and  vigilant  enemy   at  Richmo'. 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  wr 
ed  only  the  moment  of  the  embarkati 
of  his  troops,  should  so  mad  a  measi : 
be  adopted,  to  precipitate   themselves 
force  upon  the  "Army  of  Virginia,"  a 
overwhelming  its  boastful  and  incomj . 
tent  leader  in  the  North. 

Military    literature  has  nothing  nK- 
solemn,  nothing  which  in  the  light  oft 
misfortunes  which,  since  it  was  writt 
have  overtaken  the  country,  caai  be    ■ 
garded  as   more    wisely   prophetic   thi 
the  letter  which,  during  this  weary  s 
son.  General  McClellan,  on   the  7tli 
July,  1862,  addressed  to  the  PresideiH 

All  that  he  had  affirmed  in  the  h< 
of  victory  among  the  mountains  of  W 
Virginia  in  respect  to  the  true  aims  ? 
policy  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  Gene 
McClellan,  in  this  letter,  reaffirms  withi 
the  weight  of  his  subsequent,  his  sadc 
and  his  larger  experience. 

"  Head-Quarters,  Armt  of  the  Potoma 
Camp  near  Harrison  Landing,  Ya.,  .July  7.  1 

"  Mr.  President,  — 

"  You  have  been  fully  informed  that 
rebel  army  is  in  our  front,  with  the  p 
pose  of  overwhelming  us  by  attack 
our  positions  or  reducing  us  by  block 
our  river-communications.     I  cannot 
regard  our  condition  as  critical,  an( 
earnestly  desire,  in  view  of  possible  c 
tingencies,  to  lay  before  your  Excellen 
for  your  private  consideration,  my  g 
eral  views  concerning  the  existing  st 
of  the   rebellion,  although   they  do 
strictly  relate  to   the  situation    of  t 
army,  or  strictly  come  within  the  sc( 
of  my  official  duties.  These  views  amoi 
to  convictions,  and  are  deeply  imprest, 
upon   my  mind   and  heart.     Our  caj 
must  never  be  abandoned;  it  is  the  ca. 
of  free  institutions  and  self-go vernmej 
The  Constitution  and  the  Union  m 
be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  c'rt 
in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.     If  secess  n 
is  successful  other  dissolutions  are  clea  y 
to  be  seen  in  the  future.     Let_  neitl  r 
military    disaster,    political   faction,  i  r 
foreign  war,  shake  your  settled  purple 
to  enforce   the   equal   operation   of  le 
laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  p  - 
pie  of  every  State. 

"  The  time  has  come  when  the  Gove  - 
ment  must  determine  upon  a  civil  ai 
military  policy  covering  the  whole  grou  i ' 
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©f  our  national  trouble.  The  responsi- 
bility of  determining,  declaring,  and  sup- 
porting such  civil  and  military  policy, 
and  of  directing  the  whole  course  of  na- 
tional affiiirs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion, 
Wiust  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by 
lyou,  or  our  cause  will  be  lost.  The  Con- 
tgtitution  gives  you  power  sufficient  even 
for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

**  This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  war;  as  such  it  should  be  regard- 
ed, and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the 
highest  principles  known  to  Christian 
civilization.  It  should  not  be  a  war 
looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people 
of  any  State  in  any  event.  It  should  not 
be  at  all  a  war  upon  populations,  but 
ngainst  armed  forces  and  political  organ- 
izations. Neither  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, political  executions  of  persons, 
territorial  organizations  of  states,  or  for- 
cible abolition  of  slavery  should  be  con- 
templated for  a  moment.  In  prosecuting 
the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed 
persons  should  be  strictly  protected,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  necessity  of  military 
operations.  All  private  property  taken 
for  military  use  should  be  paid  or  re- 
ceipted for  :  pillage  and  waste  should  be 
treated  as  high  crimes :  all  unnecessary 
trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive 
demeanor  by  the  military  towards  cit- 
izens promptly  rebuked.  Military  ar- 
rests should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in 
places  where  active  hostilities  exist,  and 
oaths  not  required  by  enactments  con- 
stitutionally made,  should  be  neither  de- 
manded nor  received.  Military  govern- 
ment should  be  confined  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order  and  the  protection  of 
political  rights.  Military  power  should 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rela- 
tions of  servitude,  either  by  supporting 
or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  other 
eases.  Slaves  contraband  under  the  act 
oinCongress,  seeking  military  protection, 
should  receive  it.  The  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  permanently  to 
its  own  service,  claims  to  slave  labor, 
should  be  asserted,  and  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  compensation  therefor  should 
be  recognized. 

"This principle  might  be  extended,  upon 
grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security, 
to  all  the  slaves  within  a  particular  State,  i 
thus  working  manumission  in  such  State  ;  | 
and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Vir-  I 
ginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  1 


the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

"  A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional 
and  conservative,  and  pervaded  by  the 
influences  of  Christianity  and  freedom, 
would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all 
truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress 
the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations, 
and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped  that  it 
would  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the 
Almighty. 

"Unless  the  principles  governing  the 
future  conduct  of  our  struggle  sh.'.ll  be 
made  known  and  approved,  the  effort 
to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost 
hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views, 
especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  di/s- 
integrate  our  present  armies. 

"  The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be 
supported  by  concentrations  of  military 
power.  The  national  forces  should  not 
be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of 
occupation,  and  numerous  armies,  but 
should  be  mainly  collected  into  masses, 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies 
thoroughly  defeated,  the  political  struct- 
ure which  they  support  would  soon  cease 
to  exist. 

"In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy 
which  you  may  form,  you  will  require  a 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  one 
who  possesses  your  confidence,  under- 
stands your  views,  and  who  is  compe- 
tent to  execute  your  orders  by  directing 
the  military  forces  of  the  nation  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you 
proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  place  for 
myself  I  am  willing  to  serve  you  in 
such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and 
I  will  do  so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordi- 
nate served  superior. 

"  I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and 
as  I  hope  for  forgiveness  from  my  Maker, 
I  have  written  this  letter  with  sincerity 
towards  you,  and  from  love  for  my 
country. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 
«  G.  B.  McClellan, 

"  Major-General  Comd'g.** 

The  response  to  this  letter  was  long  in 
coming.  But  it  came  at  last  on  the  8d 
of  August,  in  this  brief  and  imperative 
sentence  from  General  Helleck,  — 

"It  is  determined  to  withdraw  your 
army  from  the  Peninsula  to  Acquia 
Creek." 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Gen- 
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eral  McClellan  thns  replied  to  this  fatal 
order :  — 

"  Your  telegram  of  last  evening  is  re- 
ceived. I  must  confess  it  has  caused  me 
the  greatest  pain  I  ever  experienced,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  the  order  to  with- 
draw this  army  to  Acquia  Creek  will 
prove  disastrous  to  our  cause. 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  a  fatal  blow. 

"  Several  days  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  preparations  for  so  important  a  move- 
ment as  this;  and  while  they  are  in  prog- 
ress I  beg  that  careful  consideration 
may  be  given  to  my  statements. 

"  This  army  is  now  in  excellent  disci- 
pline and  condition.  We  hold  a  de- 
bouche  on  both  banks  of  the  James 
River,  so  that  we  are  free  to  act  in  any 
direction,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gun-boats,  I  consider  our  communications 
as  now  secure.  We  are  (25)  twenty  five 
miles  from  Richmond,  and  are  not  likely 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  force  sufficient  to 
fight  a  battle,  until  we  have  marched 
(15)  fifteen  to  (18)  eighteen  miles,  which 
brings  us  practically  within  (10)  ten 
miles  of  Richmond.  Our  longest  line 
of  land  transportation  would  be  from 
this  point  (25)  twenty-five  miles ;  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  gun-boats  we  can 
supply  the  army  by  water  during  its  ad- 
vance, certainly  to  within  (12)  twelve 
miles  of  Richmond. 

"  At  Acquia  Creek  we  would  be  (75) 
seventy-five  miles  from  Richmond,  with 
land  transportation  all  the  way. 

"  P^-om  liere  to  Fort  Monroe  is  a  march 
of  about  (70)  seventy  miles  ;  for  I  regard 
it  as  impractic-ible  to  withdraw  this  army 
and  its  material  except  by  land. 

"The  result  of  the  movement  would 
thus  be  a  march  of  (145)  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  to  reach  a  point  now 
only  (25)  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and 
to  deprive  ourselves  entirely  of  the  pow- 
erful aid  of  the  gun-boats  and  water 
transportation.  Add  to  this  the  certain 
demoralization  of  this  army,  M'hich 
"would  ensue,  the  terribly  depressing 
effect  upon  tlie  people  of  the  North,  and 
the  strong  probability  that  it  would  influ- 
ence foreign  powers  to  recognize  our 
adversaries,  and  there  appear  to  nie  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  make  it  my  imperative 
duty  to  urge,  in  the  strongest  terms 
afforded  by  our  langu.age,  that  this  order 
may  be  rescinded,  and  that,  far  from 
recalling  this  army  it  be  promptly  rein- 
forced to  enable  it  to  resume  the  offensive. 


"  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  noreiri 
forcements  available.  I  point  to  Burn 
side's  force,  to  that  of  Pope,  not  necef 
sary  to  maintain  a  strict  defensive  i: 
front  of  Washington  and  Harper's  Fei 
rv,  to  those  portions  of  the  Army  of  th 
West  not  required  for  a  strict  defensiv 
there.  Here,  directly  in  front  of  this  ai 
ray,  is  the  heart  of  the  rebellion  ;  it  is  her 
that  all  our  resources  should  be  collectei 
to  strike  the  blow  which  will  determin 
the  fate  of  the  nation.  All  points  of  sec 
ondary  importance  elsewhere  should  b. 
abandoned,  and  every  available  maig 
brought  here,  —  a  decided  victory  here 
and  the  military  strength  of  the  rebellic 
is  crushed,  —  it  matters  not  what  parti 
reverses  we  may  meet  with  elsewhere 
Here  is  the  true  defence  of  Washington 
it  is  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  tha 
the  fate  of  the  Union  should  be  decided 

"Clear  in  my  conviction  of  right,  strong 
in  the  consciousness  that  I  have  eve 
been,  and  still  am,  actuated  solely  b^ 
love  of  my  country,  knowing  that  m 
ambitious  or  selfish  motives  have  infln 
enced  me  from  the  commencement  ol 
this  war,  I  do  now,  what  I  never  die 
in  my  life  before,  —  I  entreat  that  thisl 
order  may  be  rescinded. 

"If  my  council  does  not  prevail,  I  will) 
with  a  sad  heart,  obey  your  orders  to  thfi 
utmost  of  my  power,  directing  to  thi 
movement,  which  I  clearly  foresee  will  b« 
one  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty 
whatever  skill  I  may  possess. 

"  Whatever  the  result  may  be,  and  maji 
God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken  in  mj 
forebodings,  I  shall  at  least  have  the 
internal  satisfaction  that  I  have  written 
and  spoken  frankly,  and  have  sought  te 
do  the  best  in  my  power  to  avert  disaan 
ter  from  my  country.  "  ! 

"G.  B.  McClellan,      '  j 
^^Major-General  Commanding.' 
"Maj.-Gex.  H.  W.  Halleck, 

^^Major-General  Comcfg  U.  S.  A."        '   | 

Yain  entreaty !  answered  only  by  or-l 
ders  more  peremptory  and  positive  thani 
the  first,  for  the  instnnt  removal  of  the 
whole  army.  No  adequate  means  of 
transportation  having  been  provided  by 
the  Government  for  the  execution  of 
these  orders,  the  movement  went  on 
more   slowly   than   they  wished. 

This  was  regarded  at  Washington  as 
a  misfortune.  In  point  of  fact  the 
delay  probably  saved  General  Pope  from 
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UBtill   more  crushing   defeat   than   that 

I  hich  he  was  soon  to  experience.     For 

induced  General  Lee  to  doubt  whether 

e   removal  from  Harrison's  Bar  upon 

hich  he  was  counting  was  after  all  real- 

to  take  place,  and  led  him  accordingly 

delay  the  movement  of  tlie  mass  of 

3  troops  from  Richmond.     On  the  18th 

August  General  McClellan  determined 

push  forward  two  of  liis  army  corps, 

I  their  return,  as  far  as  Yorktown  by 

tid  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  there  being 

)   longer  any  question  as  to  tlie  reality 

the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Riclimond, 

e  Confederate  General  Longstreet  hur- 

}d  forward    with    his  whole    force   to- 

ftrd  the  ISTorth. 

General  Porter,  with  the  first  of  the 
bderal  Corps  which  left  Harrison's  Bar, 
iving  intercepted  a  letter  at  Williams- 
irg  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
ferny  were  massing  themselves  rapidly 
gainst  Pope,  pushed  his  men  on  without 
I  pause  to  Newport  News,  which  he 
lached  on  the  18th  of  August,  liaving 
larched  his  troops,  with  but  one  halt  in 
Iree  days  and  one  night,  sixty  miles, 
rough  the  tangled  aud  swampy  wilder- 
?ss  of  the  Peninsula.  This  was  the 
me  General  Fitz  John  Porter  who  was 
istined  to  be  afterwards  persecuted  out 
'  the  army,  with  the  honorable  history 
which  his  name  is  indissolubly  con- 
jcted,  on  the  charge  of  withholding  his 
en  from  action  in  order  to  prevent 
eneral  Po))e  from  winning  a  victory ! 
After  giving  his  last  orders  for  the 
bfence  of  the  Peninsula,  General  Mc- 
lellan  sailed  for  Aquia  Creek,  where  he 
jported  for  orders,  August  24th,  186'2. 
fhen  he  arrived  there  he  found  every- 
^ing  in  the  wildest  confusion.  To  his 
[jquest  for  information  as  to  the  wherea- 
>outs  of  the  army,  the  General-in-Chief 
Greneral  Ilalleck)  replied:  "I  do  not 
now  where  General  Pope  is,  or  where 
iie  enemy  in  force  is."  Two  days  af- 
srwards  General  McClellan,  at  the 
3quest  of  the  General-in-Chief,  went  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  was  to  take  charge 
f  the  sending  out  of  the  troops,  nobody 
■eing  able  to  tell  him,  however,  where 
he  troops  were  to  be  sent,  or  to  whom, 
reneral  Po])e,  indeed,  scarcely  seems 
0  have  known  where  he  was  himself. 
le  had  been  fighting,  or  rather  he  had 
)een  fought,  ever  since  the  10th  of 
\ugust,  and  it  is  a  curious  illustration 
|>f  the-  way  in  which  General  McClellan's 
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history  has  been  written  by^iis  enemies!, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographer  denounces 
him  for  not  having  begun  to  join  Pope  on 
the  10th  of  August,  —  the  order  moving 
General  McClellan  from  the  Peninsula 
having  been  issued  exactly  one  week 
before  that  date,  on  the  3d  of  August ! 

The  charge  of  delay  brought  against 
a  general  for  failure  to  move  ninety 
thousand  men  from  the  James  River  to 
Northern  Virginia  in  the  space  of  one 
week,  is  a  brilliant  novelty  in  the  history 
of  human  accusations.  The  telegrams 
of  General  Halleck  and  the  President  to 
General  McClellan,  during  the  week 
which  followed  his  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
tell  a  pitiful  story  of  executive  imbecility. 
Deprived  of  his  command,  charged  with 
neglecting  duties  which  he  had  no  means 
of  performing,  and  with  failing  to  exe- 
cute the  most  chaotic  and  contradictory 
orders,  General  McClellan  was  still  called 
upon  continually  for  light  and  counsel  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  darkness  and 
hurley-burley.  ' 

On  the  80th  of  August,  for  example,  the 
War  Department  issued  an  order  reduc- 
ing General  McClellan's  command  to  his 
personal  staff  and  about  one  hundred 
men.  On  the  next  day  General  Halleck 
telegraphed  to  him :  "  I  beg  of  you  to 
assist  me  in  this  crisis,  with  your  ability 
and  experience,  I  am  entirely  tired  out." 
Without  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  indecent  treatment  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  General  McClellan  ear- 
nestly devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
bringing  order  and  safety  out  of  the 
chaos  around  him,  —  chaos  so  complete 
that  it  compelled  him  to  telegraph  to 
General  Halleck,  "There  appears  to  be 
a  total  absence  of  brains,  and  I  fear  the 
total  destruction  of  tlie  army."  On  the 
day  before  this  decided  despatch  was 
sent,  General  Pope  had  contrived  to  loose 
fifteen  thousand  men.  On  the  1st  of 
September  General  Halleck  sent  for 
General  McClellan  to  come  to  Washing- 
ington  and  take  command  of  its  defen- 
ces. He  went,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  some  one  in  authority 
to  find  out  what  had  really  happened  to 
General  Pope.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  The  President  requested  an  inter- 
view with  General  McClellan  ;  came  to 
General  Halleck's  house  to  see  him; 
assured  him  that  he  had  always  been  his 
friend,  and  begged  the  displaced  com- 
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ra.iiidcr,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  use  bis  , 
mtiuence  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ' 
to  secure  its'  cooperation  with  General 
Pope.  General  McClellan  replied  that 
the  Array  of  the  Potomac  needed  no 
such  stimulus  to  its  duty,  but  the  Presi- 
dent insisting,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral Porter :  — 

"  Major-General  Porter,  — 

"I  ask  of  you  for  my  sake,  and  that 
of  the  country,  and  the  old  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  that  you  and  all  my  friends 
will  lend  the  fullest  and  most  cordial 
cooperation  to  General  Pope,  in  all  the 
operations  novv^  going  on.  The  destinies 
of  our  country,  the  honor  of  our  army 
are  at  stake,  and  all  depends  now  upon 
the  cheerful  cooperation  of  all  in  the 
field.  This  week  is  the  crisis  of  our 
fate.  Say  the  same  thing  to  my  friends 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that 
the  last  request  I  have  to  make  of  them 
is  that,  for  their  country's  sake,  they  will 
extend  to  General  Pope  the  same  sup- 
port they  ever  have  to  me. 

"  I  am  in  charge  of  the  defences  of 
Washington,  and  am  doing  all  I  can  to 
render  your  retreat  safe,  should  that 
become  necessary. 

"Geo.  B.  McClellan." 

To  this  telegram  General  Porter  re- 
plied :  — 

"  Fairfax  Court  House, 

10  A.  M.,  Sept.  2, 1862. 

"  You  may  rest  assured  that  all  your 
friends,  as  well  as  every  lover  of  his 
country,  will  ever  give,  as  they  have 
given,  to  General  Pope  their  cordial 
cooperation  and  constant  support  in  the 
execution  of  all  orders  and  plans.  Our 
killed,  wounded,  and  enfeebled  troops 
attest  our  devoted  duty. 

"F.  J.  Porter, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

The  next  day  the  President  and  Gen- 
eral Halleck  came  to  General  McClellan's 
house  with  news  fi-om  General  Pope. 
They  announced  that  everything  was  in 
the  worst  possible  condition,  the  army 
retreating  rapidly  and  in  confusion  upon 
Washington,  and  ruin  impending  over 
the  country.  The  President  implored 
General  McClellan  to  take  the  whole 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  assume  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  save  the  state. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 


world,  has  a  man  of  character  and  ,. 
ability,  dislionorably  and  unworthily  de 
with  by  his  official  superiors,  been  so  si 
denly  and  rapidly  avenged  by  the  com 
of  events  as  was  General  McClellan 
this  moment. 

A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  sin 
the  constitution  of  the  Army  of  Virgin 
under  General  Pope,  had  deprived  h 
of  his  last  hope  of  vindicating,  by  t 
capture  of  Richmond,  the  wisdom  of  1 
plans  of  campaign  against  that  city, 
that  had  been  refused  to  him  had  be 
conceded  to  General  Pope  ;  and  when 
was  recalled  from  the  Peninsula  it  tu 
with  the  scarcely  disguised  intentr 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  cl 
miss  him  in  disgrace  from  the  servi 
So  late  as  the  18th  of  August,  the  mi 
tary  authorities  in  Washington  had  ri 
culed  the  idea  that  Lee  could  possil 
venture  upon  an  attempt  to  overwhe 
Pope,  and  to  retaliate  upon  the  Noi 
the  invasion  of  Virginia. 

A  fortnight  later  the  heads  of  1 
Government  were  kneeling  to  the  Gi 
eral  whom  they  had  thus  insulted  a 
wronged,  and  praying  him  to  relie 
them  of  a  burden  of  command  t^  wh: 
their  force  was  no  longer  equal. 

That  this  w^as  asked  of  him  in  no  lai 
and  magnanimous  spirit,  is  painfully  e 
dent  from  the  fact  that  no  formal  ore 
reinstating  him  in  the  command  of 
army  was  issued.  He  was  merely 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  "  troc 
for  the  defence  of  the  CapitaL" 

But  whatever  the  temper  in  whi 
the  public  servants  of  the  Union  set  t 
Union's  sore  need  before  him.  Gene: 
McClellan  saw  that  need  and  saw 
more.  Making  no  conditions,  nol 
throwing  himself  on  the  justice  a; 
honor  of  the  State,  he  accepted  t 
dread  responsibility  of  attempting 
rally  a  disorganized  array  and  to  be 
back  with  it  an  exulting  and  confide' 
foe. 

Getting  at  once  into  the  saddle,  Ge 
eral  McClellan  rode  out  to  meet  t 
retreating  forces.  He  came  upon  Ge 
era!  Pope  in  person  at  no  great  distan 
from  the  Capital,  but  could  learn  nothii 
from  him  as  to  tlie  position  either  of  ti 
enemy  or  of  our  own  men.  It  was  n 
till  long  after  nightfoll  that  he  succeed 
in  gaining  such  a  definite  idea  of  the  co 
dition  of  things  as  enabled  him  to  beg 
to  issue  his  orders.     But  the  fact  of  1 
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renppearanco  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  was 
the  signal  of  a  sudden  and  astonisliing 
ehange  in  the  morale  of  the  retreating 
jtroops.  The  soldiers  of  the  Potomac 
'aiTuy  received  him  everywhere  with 
enthusiastic  cheers,  the  routed  horde 
became  a  formidable  host  again,  and 
before  midnight  of  the  2d  of  September 
Washington  was  safe  against  any  attack 
from  the  enemy. 

The  ultenor  plans  of  Lee  now  began  to 
develop  themselves.  Ilis  movements  on 
'the  3d  of  September  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  cross  the  Upper  Potomac,  thus 
threatening  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

By  the  7th  General  McClellan  had 
restored  the  framework  of  the  army 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  take  the 
field  in  pursuit  of  the  adventurous  in- 
vader It  is  curious  to  see  that  the 
same  authorities  who  had  so  constantly 
pursued  General  McClellan  with  the 
charge  ot  his  excessive  "slowness"  to 
move  daring  the  spring  and  summer  of 
:18C4,  now  opened  upon  him  eagerly  for 
moving  too  fast  and  too  far. 

General  Halleck,  unwilling  to  give  up 
his  pet  belief  that  Lee  would  never  ven- 
ture into  Pennsylvania,  followed  General 
McClellan  on  his  march  with  telegrams, 
urging  such  movements  on  his  part  as,  if 
he  had  made  them,  would  have  resulted 
in  the  complete  success  of  Lee's  campaign 
'of invasion.  On  the  12th  of  September 
:  the  President  sent  him  the  following  de- 
'  spatch  :  "  Receiving  nothing  from  Har- 
per' s  Ferry  or  Martinsburg  to-day,  and 
positive  information  fi-om  Wheeling  that 
the  line  is  cut,  corroborates  the  idea  that 
the  army  is  recrossing  the  Potomac. 
Please  do  not  let  him  get  off  icithout 
being  hurt.'''' 

Three  days  before  this  despatch  was 
sent,  General  Lee  had  i.ssued  his  orders 
to  his  army  for  the  capture  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  cutting  off 
and  sei/Aire  of  Harper's  Feny,  and  tlie 
concentration  of  the  main  body  in  Mary- 
land, at  a  point  from  which  it  would 
equally  menace  Baltimore  and  the  heart 
of  Pennsylvania.  And  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  President  was  inditing 
til  is  despatch,  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
appearing  in  force  before  Harper's  FeiTy. 

The  disgraceful  surrender  of  that  place 
by  Colonel  Miles  and  Colonel  Ford  al- 
most immediately  followed,  the  post 
being  given  up  to  the  Confederates  at 
eight,  A.  M.,  on  the  15th  of  September. 


General  Franklin,  moving  by  order  of 
General  McClellan  to  its  relief,  was  then 
actually  within  three  miles  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Maryland  Heights,  and  withhi 
seven  miles  of  Harper's  Ferry,  at  a  point 
in  Pleasant  Valley  whore  his  advance 
had  rested  the  night  bf^fore  from  the 
combat  and  victory  of  Cram])ton's  Gap. 

On  the  same  day  witii  the  combat  at 
Crampton's  Gap,  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain  was  fought  and  won  for  the 
possession  of  Turner's  Gap.  In  this 
battle,  one  of  the  best  contested  of  tbe 
war,  about  30,000  men  were  engaged  on 
each  side.  Here  fell  General  Reno,  in 
whom  says  the  commander,  "the  nation 
lost  one  of  its  best  general  officers." 

The  President  acknowledged  the  tid- 
ings of  this  victory  in  the  following 
characteristic  manner :  — 

"Wak  Department, 
"Washington,  Sept.  15,  1862  —  2.45  p.  m. 

"Your  despatch  of  to-day  received. 
God  bless  you,  and  all  with  you.  I>e- 
strog  the  rebel  army  if  possible. 

"A.  Lincoln. 

"To  Maj.-Ge:^.  McClellan." 

The  "  rebel  army,"  which  the  victors 
of  South  Mountain  were  thus  requested 
to  "destroy,"  was  the  same  army,  it  will  be 
remembered,  which  had  destroyed  Pope's 
"Army  of  Virginia,"  and  thrown  the  Capi- 
tal at  Washington  into  a  paroxysm  of 
terror.  The  army  invited  to  "destroy" 
it  was  an  army  which  had  become  almost 
a  mob  but  a  fortnight  before,  and  which 
had  only  been  brought  and  held  together 
in  the  advance  upon  a  victorious  enemy 
by  the  moral  power  which  the  name  and 
the  character  of  its  commanding  general 
exerted  upon  the  men. 

Two  days  afterward  was  fought  the 
signal  battle  of  Antietam  Creek,  near 
Sharpsburg,  by  which  the  whole  Confed- 
erate plan  of  campaign  was  broken  up; 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  di&- 
livered  from  the  presence  and  the  terror 
of  the  foe;  and  the  triumphant  and 
aggressive  enemy,  driven  across  the  Poto- 
mac, was  put  once  more  upon  the  defen- 
sive. Never  before  had  two  such  armies 
contended  for  victory  on  a  single  field 
in  the  new  world.  For  fourteen  hours 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  and 
five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  had 
shaken  the  solid  earth,  with  their  thun- 
der of  battle,  among  the  Maryland  hills. 
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The  failure  of  General  Bumside,  on 
the  left  of  the  Federal  line,  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  the  time  when  he  was  ordered 
80  to  do,  and  the  subsequent  delay  of 
the  same  general  in  executing  one  of  the 
vital  movements  of  the  day,  prevented 
the  Federal  army  from  achieving  the 
complete  results  of  its  victory.  But  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  remained  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Enough  had  been 
done  for  glory,  enough  for  the  safety  of 
the  State;,  and  a  thrill  of  triumph  and 
of  gratitude  ran  through  the  whole  land. 

On  the  next  day  the  condition  of  the 
troops,  as  reported  by  their  commanders, 
Meade,  Sumner,  Burnside,  Hooker,  and 
others,  was  not  such  as  to  make  a  re- 
newal of  the  action  desirable  during  this 
day,  the  18th ;  reinforcements  came  up, 
though  by  no  means  in  the  numbers  which 
had  been  expected,  and  General  McClel- 
lan  made  his  preparations  for  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  positions  of  Lee  at  day- 
light of  tlie  19th. 

But  Lee  had  no  disposition  to  risk 
another  conflict  at  this  point.  After 
making  a  show,  during  the  day,  of  moving 
over  ii-esh  troops  from  Virginia,  Lee, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  withdrew  his 
army  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac. 

As  the  rebel  lines  were  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  river,  this  evacuation 
was  effected  without  difficulty  before 
daylight,  and  when  the  Federal  advance 
reached  the  river,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  19tli,  it  was  discovered  that  their 
rear  was  then  escaping  under  cover  of 
eight  batteries,  placed  in  strong  positions 
upon  the  elevated  bluffs  on  the  Virginia 
shore. 

At  dark  on  the  same  day  a  detach- 
ment from  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps 
crossed  the  Potomac,  took  the  enemy's 
battenes,  and  drove  back  liis  supports  a 
considerable  distance. 

After  recrossing  the  nver,  General 
Lee,  who  knew  how  completely  the  army 
which  defeated  him  at  Antietam  had 
been  exhausted  by  its  previous  efforts 
and  sufferings  before  Washington,  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Martinsburg  and 
Winchester,  and  maintained  a  strong 
front  to  the  foe. 

On  the  19th  General  McClellan  tele- 
graphed, "No  fears  need  now  be  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  Pennsylvania." 
It  is  probable  that  those  persons  in  power 
at  Washington,  whose  obstinacy  and  in- 
capacity alone  had  made  it  possible  that 


"fears"  ever  should  have  been  ente 
tained  for  the  "safety  of  Pennsylvania 
found  it  impossible  to  forgive  the  ma 
who  had  saved  themselves  and  th 
nation  from  the  fruits  of  their  folly.  B 
this  as  it  may,  the  only  acknowledgmer 
vouchsafed  to  the  deliverer  of  the  Norti 
and  to  his  heroic  army,  was  the  follow 
ing  telegram  from  General  Halleck. 
bears  date  Sept.  20,  1862,  at  a  momen 
when  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation  out 
side  of  the  official  councils  at  Washing 
ton  was  throbbing  with  gratitude  to  Gq( 
and  with  admiration  of  the  gallant  chica 
tain  and  the  gallant  army  to  which,  \xA 
der  God,  the  safety  of  the  North  Avsli 
due. 

"Washington,  Sept.  20, 1862—2  p. 

"  Major-General  G.  B.  McClellan,  .': 
"  "We  are  still  left  entirely  in  the  dark  ii 
regard  to  your  own  movements  and  those  o 
the  enemy.  This  should  not  be  so.  Yoi 
should  keep  me  advised  of  both,  so  far  o, 
you  know  them. 

"  IT.  W.  Halleck, 

'*  General-in-Chief  J 

Patient  as  he  w?s,  General  McClellan 
for  his  brave  army's  sake,  could  not  tamel}! 
brook  the  tone  of  this  peevish  and  insolen' 
despatch  at  such  a  moment,  and  he  repliec 
at  once  in  these  sharp,  but  dignified  words 

"  I  regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  tc 
couch  every  despatch,  I  have  the  honor  tc 
receive  from  you,  in  a  spirit  of  fault-find- 
ing, and  that  you  have  not  yet  found  lei  sun 
to  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  the 
recent  achievements  of  this  army,  or  even  td 
allude  to  them. 

"  I  have  abstained  from  giving  the  nuni' 
her  of  guns,  colors,  small  arms,  prisoners 
&c.,  captured,  until  I  could  do  so  with 
some  accuracy.  1  hope  by  to-morrow  even- 
ing to  be  able  to  give  at  least  an  approxi 
mate  statement. 

''  G.  B.  McClellan, 
,       "■  Major- Gen.  Comdg'\ 

Something  of  course  must  be  pardoned 
to  meil  who,  being  no  more  than  mortal 
found  themselves  in  the  humiliating  position 
into  which  the  official  superiors  of  General 
McClellan  had  now,  by  their  real  inferiority 
to  that  officer, been  brought.  The  campaigns 
of  Pope  in  Virginia,  and  McCleHan  m 
Maryland  had  demonstrated  this  inferiority, 
not  merely  to  all  other  competent  observers, 
but  to  these  official  superiors  themselves. 
The  President  and  General  Halleck  knew 
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at,  but  for  General  McClellan  and  the 
my  which  he  alone  had  been  able  to  hold 
iicther,  the  beginning  of  September  would 
ive  seen  them  fugitives  from  Washington 
prisoners  iu  Richmond ;  and  it  would 
;  asking  too  much,  perhaps,  of  feeble  hu- 
aii  nature  to  find  fault  with  them  for  a 
rtain  degree  of  restlessness  and  discomfort 
liis  presence. 

I  hit  that  they  should  have  set  themselves 

work,  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  North 

IS  assured,  to  find  or  make  an  occasion  for 

;]iriving  its  saviour  of  his  command,  was  a 

iiiie  against  the  state,  the  magnitude  of 

birli  is  only  to  be  measured  by  all  that  the 

iti  lu  has  since  been  thereby  called  to  bear 

I'ss,  of  suffering,  and  of  shame. 

Yet  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  compels 

5  to  believe  that  of  this  crime  against  the 

ate,  the  authorities  at  Washington  will 

entually  be  found  guilty  at  the  bar  of  im- 

|,rtial  history. 

On  the  22d  of  September  the  President 
sued  his  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
3claring  a  general  war  against  the  social 
stem  of  the  seceded  States,  to  begin  on 
le  1st  of  January,  1863. 
This  proclamation,  of  course,  was  utterly 
consistent  with  all  those  .principles  in 
!)edience  to  which  alone  General  McClellan, 
I  his  letter  from  Harrison's  Landing,  had 
^pressed  his  belief  that  the  war  could  be 
onorably  and  successfully  conducted.  But 
reueral  McClellan  felt  that  this  circum- 
,ance  only  made  it  more  imperative  upon 
jim  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  army 
le  true  nature  of  the  relations  between  the 
ivil  and  the  military  authorities. 
"  The  principles  upon  which,  and  the 
3Ject  for  which  armies,  shall  be  employed 
I  suppressing  rebellion,"  said  General 
[cClellan,  in  a  General  Order  to  his 
•oops,  October  7th,  1862,  "  must  be 
Btermined  and  declared  by  the  civil  au- 
lorities ;  and  the  Chief  Executive,  who  is 
barged  with  the  administration  of  the 
ational  affairs,  is  the  proper  and  only 
)urce  through  which  the  needs  and  orders 
f  the  Government  can  be  made  known  to 
le  armies  of  the  nation.  Discussions  by 
fficers  and  soldiers  concerning  public  meas- 
res  determined  upon  and  declared  by  the 
rovernment,  when  once  carried  beyond 
jmperate  and  respectful  expressions  of 
pinion,  tend  greatly  to  impair  and  destroy 
ae  dijscipline  and  efficiency  of  troops,  by 
abstitating  the  spirit  of  political  faction 
)r  that  firm,  steady,  and  earnest  support  of 
iie  authority  of  the  Government  which  is 


the  highest  duty  of  the  Amefican  soldier. 
The  rcinedy  f()r  political  errors,  if  any  are 
committed,  is  to  be  found,  only  in  the 
action  of  the  people  at  the  polls." 

"In  carrying  out  all  measures  of  publhj 
policy,"  added  the  General  in  conclusion, 
"  this  army  will,  of  course,  be  guided  by 
the  same  rules  of  mercy  and  Christianity 
that  have  ever  controlled  their  conduct 
towards  the  defenceless." 

General  3IcClellan's  abstinence  from  in- 
terference in  the  civil  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  not  reciprocated  by  a  similar 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion from  interference  in  his  own  military 
plans. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  President  vis- 
ited General  McClellan  at  his  head-quartera, 
went  through  the  camps,  and  went  over  the 
battle-fields  of  South  5lountain  and  Antie- 
tam.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
President  shocked  the  army  and  the  nation 
by  calling  upon  one  of  his  suite  to  entertain 
him  with  certain  comic  songs  while  riding 
among  the  fresh  graves  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  terrible  battles  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  condition  of  the  army  was  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  President,  who  recognized,  or 
seemed  to  recognize,  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  moving  now  upon  a  new  cam- 
paign of  invasion  in  the  face  of  an  organized 
and  powerful  enemy,  and  who  expressed 
his  renewed  and  grateful  confidence  in  its 
commander. 

The  army  under  General  McClellan  was 
indeed  utterly  worn  down  by  the  efforts 
which  it  had  made.  The  main  body  was 
composed  of  the  troops  which  General  Pope 
had  exhausted  in  his  fatal  campaign  at  tlie 
end  of  August.  Hastily  reorganized  by 
General  McClellan  in  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, the  army  had  been  marched  through 
the  mountains  of  Maryland  to  fight  the 
fierce  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam.  It  needed  everything  that  an  army 
can  need. 

But  the  President,  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, caused  his  General-in-Chief  to  issue, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  an  order  directing 
General  McClellan  to  "  cross  the  Potomac 
and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him 
South." 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  General  Halleck  knew,  when  this  order 
was  issued,  that  it  would  not  be  obeyed,  for 
they  knew  that  it  could  not  be  obeyed. 
Whether  they  expected  by  issuing  it  to 
drive  General  McClellan  into  a  resiguution, 
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or  were  merely  preparing  a  *'  record  "  to 
wliich  they  might  afterwards  appeal  in 
proof  of  his  "tardiness"  and  their  own 
''energy"  is,  perhaps,  a  question.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  the  order  it- 
self was  an  outrage  alike  upon  common 
sense  and  all  military  propriety.  It  was 
followed  up,  a  week  later,  by  another  of 
those  astonishing  military  letters  of  advice 
and  instruction  which  President  Lincoln 
seems  never  to  have  ceased  writing  until 
the  success  of  General  Grant  in  taking 
Yicksburg,  a  year  afterwards,  on  a  plan 
which  his  Excellency  had  not  suggested,  in- 
duced him  to  admit  that  a  general  in  the 
field  might  sometimes  understand  what  he 
was  doing  better  than  a  politician  in  the 
White  House. 

Whether  from  neglect  at  Washington, 
or  from  an  inadequate  organization  of  the 
transportation  service,  the  necessary  sup- 
plies came  forward  to  the  army  so  slowly, 
in  such  small  quantities,  and  in  such  poor 
condition,  that  the  "  horses,"  in  one  case,  as 
General  Meigs  testifies,  "  remained  fifty 
hours  on  the  cars  without  food  or  water.'^ 

Before  moving  upon  the  enemy,  General 
McClellan  was  extremely  anxious  so  to 
guard  the  line  of  the  Potomac  as  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  possibility  of  those  raids  by  the 
Shenandoah  which  have  since  inflicted, 
through  three  consecutive  years,  so  much 
shame  upon  our  army,  and  so  much  loss 
upon  the  people  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  border.  The  importance  of  tak- 
ing these  precautious  was  increased  in  the 
mind  of  General  McClellan  by  the  fact 
that  Bragg's  rebel  army  was  then  at  liberty 
to  reinforce  Lee,  and  so  to  enable  him  to 
do  precisely  what  he  has  since  done,  not 
once  nor  twice,  but  regularly  with  the  recur- 
rence of  the  harvest  season  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. 

General  McClellan  urged  this  matter  upon 
General  Halleck  at  Washington.  The  on- 
ly reply  which  the  "  General-in-chief '^ 
vouchsafed  was  the  information  that  "  no 
appropriation  existed  for  permanent  in- 
trenchments,"  and  a  silly  sneer  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Bragg  was  four  hundred  miles 
away  while  Lee  was  but  twenty. 

On  the  26th  of  October  the  army  began 
to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  marching  on  a 
line  east  of  the  Blue  ilidge,  the  7th  of 
November  its  several  corps  were  massed  at 
and  near  Warrenton.  "  The  army,"  says 
General  McClellan,  "  was  in  admirable 
condition  and  spirits.  I  doubt  whether 
during  the  whole  period  that  I  had    the 


honor  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Poto 
mac  it  was  ever  in  such  excellent  conditio: 
to  fight  a  great  battle."  The  Confederates 
under  Longstreet,  were  directly  in  front  a 
Culpepper,  and  the  rest  of  Lee's  army  la} 
west  of  the  ^lue  Ridge.  The  army  anc 
its  General  alike  expected,  with  confidence 
and  hope,  the  issue  of  a  new  and  near  im 
pending  passage-of-arms  with  their  antag 
onists.  / 

Delivered  from  the  terror  of  Lee's  pres- 
ence in  the  North  ;  reassured  for  the  safet} 
of  Washington  by  the  position  of  McCle: 
lan's  army,  and  persuaded  that  victory 
must  crown  its  next  efi"orts,  the  Adminis- 
tration judged  the  moment  come  for  strik 
ing  down  the  General  whom  they  hated,  ai 
men  hate  those  whom  they  have  injured. 

Late  on  the  night  of  November  7th,  in  i 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  General  Bucking 
ham  reached  the  tent  of  General  Mc'Clel 
Ian  at  Bectortown.  He  found  the  com 
mander  surrounded  by  his  stafi"  and  b} 
some  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  an( 
handed  him  a  despatch  of  which  he  wat 
the  bearer. 

Opening  the  despatch,  and  reading  i 
without  a  change  of  countenance  or  o: 
voice,  General  McClellan  passed  over  t( 
General  Burnside  a  paper  which  it  con 
tained,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  *'  Well,  Burn 
side,  you  are  to  command  the  army.'^ 

Of  General  Burnside,  let  it  be  said,  tha; 
no  man  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ha^ 
ever  more  emphatically  than  himself  de 
nounced  the  fatal  step  by  which  he  wa^ 
called  to  take  the  place  of  a  commandei 
whose  superiority  he  fully  recognized ;  ant 
whose  well-earned  hold  upon  the  confidence 
of  his  whole  army  he  knew  could  never  be 
transferred  to  any  other  officer  by  the  de- 
spatches of  presidents  or  the  order  of  "  gen- 
erals-in-chief."  But  of  the  officials  who 
thrust  upon  the  destined  victim  of  Freder- 
icksburg this  fearful  responsibility,  and  in-i 
flicted  upon  the  hero  of  Antietam  this  un- 
paralleled wrong,  what  can  present  condem-! 
nation  say  that  shall  not  seem  tame  in  the 
eyes  of  future  contempt  ? 

The  order  relieving  General  McClellan 
instructed  him  to  repair  to  "  Trenton' 
New  Jersey." 

A  soldier  to  the  last,  he  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  this  injunction.  On  Monday,  the 
10th,  he  rode  through  the  camps,  and  bade 
farewell  to  his  tried  and  trusty  men.  Ha- 
tred itself  has  never  ventured  to  question 
the  evidence  which  the  conduct  of  the  army 
on  that  day  bore  to  the  merit  and  the  chai- 
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ter  of  its  commander ;  and  the  "  Fare- 
j11  at  Warrenton  "  will  one  day  take  its 
ice  among  the  noblest  subjects  be- 
eathed  by  American  history  to  American 
i,  with  the  "  Adieux  of  Fontaincbleau  " 
t  the  fasti  of  France.  . 
!The  words  of  General  McClellan's  Fare- 
^11  Order  are  weighty  with  manly  and 
lustered  emotion.  No  man  can  read  them 
d  fail  to  feel  that  in  the  heart  from  which 
fey  sprang  lies  the  true  secret  of  that  faith 
I  their  commander  which,  in  the  soldiers 
'Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks,  of  Gaines' 
ill  and  Malvern,  of  South  Mountain  and 
ntietam,  has  lived  through  all  their  sub- 
juent  experience  of  war,  and  defies  alike 
e  wasting  influence  of  time  and  the  ma- 
jnity  of  remorseless  and  unwearied  de- 
letion :  — 

"  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
€  Potomac  :  —  An  order  of  the  President 
tvolves  upon  Major-General  Burnside  the 
mmand  of  this  army.  In  parting  from 
u  I  cannot  express  the  love  and  gratitude 
bear  you.  As  an  army  you  have  grown 
>  under  my  care.  In  you  I  have  never 
bnd  doubt  or  coldness.  The  battles  you 
ive  fought  under  my  command  will 
'oudly  live  in  our  natit)n's  history.  The 
ory  you  have  achieved,  our  mutual  perils 
id  fatigues,  the  graves  of  our  comrades 
lien  in  battle  and  disease,  the  broken 
rms  of  those  whom  wounds  and  sickness 
ive  disabled,  the  strange  associations 
hich  can  exist  among  men,  unite  us  still 
f  an  indissoluble  tie. 

We  shall  ever  be  comrades  in  support- 
the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  the 
itionality  of  its  people. 

"  George  B.  McClellan, 

^^  3faJor-Gen.  U.  S.  Arwy." 


Two  years  have  passed  siuc^hcse  brav6 
and  touching  words  were  addressed  by 
George  Brinton  3IcClellan  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Reviled,  calumniated,  per- 
secuted with  an  ever-increasing  malignity 
during  these  two  years ;  every  act  of  his 
life  sifted  for  a  matter  of  accusation  against 
him;  every  conspicuous  officer  of  his  old 
army  who  could  be  proved  to  be  loyal  to  his 
merits,  made  the  partaker  of  his  disgrace, 
George  Brinton  McClellan  has  calmly 
waited  in  silence  for  the  certain  victorious 
vindication  which  time  and  the  justice 
of  the  popular  heart  reserve  for  honor, 
forbearance,  and  fortitude  in  the  long 
duel  with  power  and  calumny  and  corrup- 
tion. 

No  word  has  he  uttered,  no  line  has 
he  written  during  this  long  ordeal  of 
patience,  which  fits  not  with  the  temper  of 
all  that  he  had  said  and  written  while  wear- 
ing the  triple  stars  and  marshalling  his 
great  army  for  battle.  From  the  dignified 
consistency  of  his  civil  record  he  speaks 
to-day  to  every  American  citizen  as  from 
the  untarnished  honor  of  his  military 
career  he  speaks  to  every  American 
soldier  :    "  We    shall   be  comrades  in 

SUPPORTING  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY  AND  THE  NATIONALITY  OF  ITS 
PEOPLE." 

With  these  words  a  deposed  general, 
whom  a  faction  in  power  sought  in  vain  to 
disgrace,  bade  farewell  to  the  grand  army 
of  the  Union  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1862.  With  these  words  a  President  elect, 
whom  the  nation  has  determined  to  honor, 
will  greet  the  people  of  the  Union  regen- 
erated and  disenthralled,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  186-1  ! 


WATCHWORDS    FOR    PATRIOTS. 


MOTTOES    FOR    THE    CAMPAIGN,    SELECTED    FROM    GENERAT 
McCLELLAN'S    WRITITNTGS. 

The  true  issne  for  which  we  are  fighting  is  the  preservation  of  tlie  Union  an 
upholding  the  laws  of  the  general  government.  —  Instructions  to  General  Burt 
side^  January  7,  1862. 

We  are  fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  power  c 
our  national  government,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  tne  blessings  of  peace  an 
good  o\(\^Y.  —  InstrucUo7is  to  General  Halleclc,  November  11,  1861. 

You  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  as 
fighting ;  that  issue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  td 
authority  of  the  genei-al  government  over  all  portions  of  our  teiTitory.  —  Instrm 
Uons  to  General  Buell^  November  7,  1861. 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  tJi 
government  by  religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  2X\,—  Instructi^ 
to  General  Buell^  Nove^nber  7,  1861. 

Be  careful  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  th 
breacli  existing  between  us  and  the  rebels.  —  Instructions  to  General  Bud 
November  12,  1861. 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexntiot 
arrrests  on  mere  iiUS]Acion.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  12,  1861. 

Say  as  little  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro.  —  Instructions  to  Genera 
Burnside^  January  7,  1862. 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  nn 
that  I  have  willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  "object  of  doin 
my  duty  to  my  country.  —  Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

_  Whatever  the  determination  of  the  Government  may  be,  I  will  do  the  best  I  ca 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  will  share  its  fate,  whatever  may  be  the  tas 
imposed  upon  me. —  Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territorial  oi 
ganization  of  States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for 
moment.  —  Letter  to  President  Lincoln,  July  7, 1862. 

In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  b 
strictly  protected,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  miltarv  operations.  —  Z6«er  to  th 
President,  July  7,  1862. 

Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostilitici 
exist;  and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  b> 
neither  demanded  nor  received.  —  Xe^^er  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

A  declaration  of  radical  views,  es])ecially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegr 
our  present  armies.  — ZeWer  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  entrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  o#i 
army,  I  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  — i>«» 
patch  to  General  Ilalleck,  August  30,  1862. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  direction  should  be  left  t< 
professional  soldiers. —  General  McClellaris  Report. 

By  pursuing  the  political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  brin^ 
about  a  permanent  restoration  of  the  Union— a  re-union  by  which  the  rights  of 
both  sections  shall  be  ])reserved,  and  by  which  both  parties  shall  preserve  their  sell 
respect,  while  they  respect  each  other.—  General  Mc ClellarC s  Report. 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  vi© 
tory  which  saved  the  nation  from  the  greatest  peril  it  had  then  undergone.—  Gen 
eral  McClella^s  Report. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  struggle,  political  partisanship  should  bfl 
merged  in  a  true  and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  of  the  good  of  th€ 
whole  country.  —  General  Mc  Clellan's   West  Point  Oration. 
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WEST   POINT    ORATION, 


GEN.  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 


All  nations  have  days  sacred  to  the  re- 
pmbrance  of  joy  and  of  grief.  They  have 
anksgivings  for  success,  fasting  and  prayers 

the  hour  of  humiliation  and  defeat, 
umphs  and  pitsans  to  greet  the  living 
firel-cro-wned  victor.  They  have  obsequies 
d  eulogies  for  the  wan-ior  slain  on  the 
Id  of  battle.  Such  is  the  duty  we  are  to 
[rfonn  to-day.  The  poetry,  the  histories, 
orations  of  antiquity,  all  resound  with 
e  clang  of  arras  ;  they  d^ell  rather  upon 
agh  deeds  of  war,  than  the  gentle  arts  of 
ace.  They  have  preserved  to  ua  the 
mes  of  heroes,  and  the  memory  of  their 
jeds,  even  to  this  distant  day.  Our  own 
[d  Testament  teems  with  the  narrations  of 
e  brave  actions  and  heroic  deaths  of  Jew- 
pi  patriots,  while  the  New  Testament  of  our 
jek  and  suffering  Saviour,  often  selects 
soldier  and  his  weapons  to  typify  and 
lustrate  religious  heroism  and  duty.  These 
bries  of  the  actions  of  the  dead  have 
l^uently  survived,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
imes  of  those  whose  fall  was  thus  com- 
emorated  centuries  ago.  But,  although 
'3  know  not  now  the  names  of  all  the  brave 
en  who  fought  and  fell  upon  the  plain  of 
;-arathon,  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
!i  the  hills  of  Palestine,  we  have  not  lost 
Q  memory  of  their  examples.  As  long  as 
e  warm  blood  courses  the  veins  of  man, 

long  as  the  human  heart  beats  high  and 
lick  at  tlie  recital  of  brave  deeds  and  patri- 
ic  sacrifices,  so  long  will  the  lesson  still 
cite  generous  men  to  emulate  the  heroism 

the  past. 

Among  the   Greeks,  it  was   the  custom 


that  the  fathers  of  the  most  valiant  of  the 
slain  should  pronounce  the  eulogies  of  tho 
dead.  Sometimes  it  devolved  upon  their 
great  statesmen  and  orators  to  perform 
this  mournful  duty.  Would  that  a  new 
Demosthenes,  or  a  second  Pericles,  could 
arise  and  take  my  place  to-day,  for  he  would 
find  a  theme  worthy  of  his  most  brilliant 
powers,  of  his  most  touching  eloquence.  T 
stand  here  now,  not  as  an  orator,  but  as  the 
whilom  commander,  and  in  the  place  of  the 
fathers  of  the  most  valiant  dead.  As  their 
comrade,  too,  on  many  a  hard-fought  field 
against  domestic  and  foreign  foe,  —  in  early 
youth  and  mature  manhood,  —  moved  by  all 
the  love  that  David  felt  when  he  poured 
forth  his  lamentation  for  the  mighty  father 
and  son  who  fell  on  Mount  Gilboa.  God 
knows  that  David's  love  for  Jonathan  was 
no  more  deep  than  mine  for  the  tried  friends 
of  many  long  and  eventful  years,  whose 
names  are  to  be  recorded  upon  the  structure 
that  is  to  rise  upon  this  ^pot.  Would  that 
his  more  than  mortal  eloquence  could  gi-ace 
my  lips  and  do  justice  to  the  theme  ! 

We  have  met  to-day,  my  comrades,  to  do 
honor  to  our  own  dead ;  brothers  united  to 
us  by  the  closest  and  dearest  ties,  who  have 
freely  given  their  lives  for  their  country  in 
this  war  —  so  just  and  righteous,  so  long  as 
its  purpose  is  to  crush  rebellion,  and  to  save 
our  nation  from  the  infinite  evils  of  dismem- 
berment. Such  an  occasion  as  this  should 
call  forth  the  deepest  and  noblest  emotions 
of  our  nature  —  pride,  sorrow,  and  prayer  ; 
pride  that  our  country  has  possessed  such 
sons ;  sorrow  that  she  has  lost  them ;  prayer 


that  she  may  have  otliers  liko  them ;  that 
we  and  our  successors  may  adorn  her  annals 
as  they  have  done,  and  that  when  our  part- 
ing hour  arrives,  whenever  and  however  it 
may  be,  our  souls  may  be  prepared  for  the 
great  change. 

We  have  assembled  to  consecrate  a  ceno- 
taph, which  shall  remind  our  children's  chil- 
dren, in  the  distant  future,  of  their  fathers' 
struggles  in  the  days  of  the  great  rebellion. 
This  monu-ment  is  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  portion  only  of  those  who  have  fallen 
for  the  nation  in  this  unhappy  war  —  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army.  Yet  this  is  done  in  no  class 
©r  exclusive  spirit,  and  in  the  act  we  remem- 
ber with  reverence  and  love  our  comrades 
of  the  volunteers,  who  have  so  gloriously 
fought  and  fiillen  by  our  sides.  Each  State 
^will,  no  doubt,  commemorate  in  some  fitting 
way  the  services  of  its  sons,  who  abandoned 
the  avocations  of  peace  and  slied  theu*  blood 
in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers.  How  richly 
they  have  earned  a  nation's  love,  a  nation's 
gratitude,  with  what  heroism  they  have  con- 
fronted death,  have  wres^ed  victoiy  from  a 
stubborn  foe,  and  have  illustrated  defeat,  it 
well  becomes  me  to  say,  for  it  has  been  my 
ht,  to  command  them  on  many  a  sanguinary 
field.  I  know  that  I  but  echo  the  feeling 
of  the  regulars,  when  I  award  the  high 
ci-edit  they  deserve  to  then-  bravf  brethren 
of  the  volunteers. 

]}ut  we  of  the  regular  army  have  no  States 
to  look  to  for  the  honors  due  our  dead.  We 
belong  to  the  whole  country,  and  can  neither 
expect  nor  desire  the  general  government  to 
t-o  make,  a  perhaps  invidious  distinction  in  our 
favor.  We  are  few  in  number,  a  small  band 
of  comrades,  united  by  peculiar  and  very 
binding  ties;  for  with  many  of  us  our 
friendships  were  commenced  in  boyhood,  when 
we  rested  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  granite 
hills  which  look  -  down  upon  us  where  we 
stand;  with  others  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
were  formed  in  more  mature  years,  while 
fighting  among  the  nigged  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys  of  Mexico  —  within  hearing 
of  the  eternal  waves  of  the  Pacific,  or  in 
the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  great  plains  of 
the  far  West.  With  all,  our  love  and 
confidence  have  been  cemented  by  common 
dangers  and  sufferings,  on  the  toilsome 
march,  in  the  dieary  bivouac,  and  amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  in  the  presence  of  death 
on  scores  of  battle-fields.  West  Point,  with 
her  large  heart,  adopts  us  all  —  gi-aduates 
and  those  appointed  from  civil  life,  officers 
and  privates.     In  her  eyes  we  are  all  her 


children,  jealous  of  her  fame,  and  eager 
sustain  her  world-wide  reputation.  Gener 
and  private  soldiers,  men  who  have  cheerfu 
offered  our  all  for  our  dear  country, 
stand  here  before  this  shrine,  ever  hereaf 
sacred  to  our  dead,  equals  and  brothers 
the  fiico  of  the  common  death  which  awa 
us  all,  perhaps  on  the  same  field  and  at  1 
same  hour.  Such  are  the  ties  which  un 
us,  the  most  endearing  which  exist  amo 
men ;  such  the  relations  which  bind 
together,  the  closest  of  the  sacred  broth 
hood  of  arms. 

It  has  therefore  seemed,  and  it  is  fittu 
that  we  should  erect  upon  this  spot,  so  saci 
to  us  all,  an  enduring  monument  to  our  d( 
brothers  who  have  preceded  us  on  the  pi 
of  peril  and  of  honor,  which  it  is  the  desti 
of  many  of  us  to  tread. 

What   is  this  regular  army  to  which 
belong  ? 

Who  are  the  men  whose  death  merits  su 
honors  from  the  living  ? 

What  is  the  cause  for  which  they  h£ 
laid  down  their  lives  ? 

Our   regular    or   permanent  army  is 
nucleus  which,  in  time  of  peace,  prefer 
the  military  traditions  of  the  nation,  as  \v 
as  the  organization,  science,  and  instruct 
indispensable   to   modern    armies.     It    n: 
be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  nation, 
derives  its  origin  from  the    old  continen 
and  State  lines  of  the  Revolution,  when 
with  soDie  interruptions  and  many  chang 
it   has   attained   its   present   condition, 
fact,  we   may   with   propriety   go   even 
yond  the   Revolution  to  seek  the  roots 
our   genealogical   tree    in   the    old    Free 
wars,  for  the  Cis-Atlautic  campaigns  of  1 
seven  years'  war  were  not  confined  to  I 
''  red  men  scalping  each  other  by  the  gn 
lakes   of  North    America,"    and    it  was 
them   that   our   ancestors   fii'st    partieipat 
as    Americans   in   the    large    operations 
civilized  armies.       American  regiments  tl 
fought  on    the  banks  of  the   St.   Lawreu; 
and  the  Ohio,  on  the  shores  of  Ontario  a  J 
Lake  George,  on  the  islands  of  the  Cart 
bean    and  in   South  America.     Louisbuii 
Quebec,  Duquesne,   the   More,    and  Poi 
Bello    attest    the   valor   of    the   pro  vine 
troops,  and   in    that   school   were  educat 
such  soldiers  as  Washington,  Putnam,  Lt; 
Montgomery,  and   Gates.     These   and  m^ 
like   Green,    Knox,  Wayne,    and   Steub 
were  the   fathers   of  oui-   permanent   am 
and   under  them  our   troops   acquired  tl 
discipline  and  steadiness  which  enabled  thi 
to   meet  upon   equal   terms,    and  often  ' 


feat,  the  tried  veterans  of  England.  The 
idj  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and 
perusal  of  the  despatches  of  WjUihing- 
j,  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  o^the 
lue  of  the  permanent  army  in  achieving 
r  independence  and  establiishing  the  civil 
ifice  which  we  are  now  fighting  to  pre- 
Te. 

The  war  of  1812  found  the  army  on  a 
iting  far  from  adequate  to  the  emergency, 
t  it  was  rapidly  increased,  and  of  the 
w  generation  of  soldiers  many  proved 
iial  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion. 
mdy's  Lane,  Chippewa,  Queenstown, 
att-rburgh,  New  Orleans  —  all  bear  witness 
the  gallantry  of  the  regulars. 
Ti;en  came  an  interval  of  more  than  thirty 
irs  of  external  peace,  marked  by  many 
in^'.'S  in  the  organization  and  strength  of  the 
jular  anny,  and  broken  at  times  by  tedious 
i  bloody  Indian  wars.  Of  these  the  most 
iiarkuble  were  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in 
icli  oui*  troops  met  unflinchingly  a  foe  as  re- 
ttless.  and  far  more  destructive  than  the 
iians  —  that  terrible  scourge,  the  cholera; 
i  the  tedious  Florida  war,  where  for  so 
iny  years  the  Seminoies  eluded  in  their  pes- 
tntiul  swamps  our  utmost  efforts,  and  in 
i  -h  were  displayed  such  traits  of  heroism  as 
it  commemorated  by  yonder  monument  to 
.de  and  his  command,  '•  when  all  fell,  save 
■ee,  without  an  attempt  to  retreat."  At 
t;  came  the  Mexican  war,  to  replace  Indian 
nbats  and  the  monotony  of  the  frontier  ser- 
e,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
iSS  rif  the  regular  army  was  concentrated, 
i  took  the  principal  part  in  the  battles  of 
it  remarkable  and  romantic  war.  Palo 
to,  Resaca,  and  Fort  Brown,  were  the 
licvements  of  the  regulars  unaided,  and  as 
the  battles  of  Monterey,  Buena  Yista,  Vera 
uz,  Cerro  Gk^rda,  and  the  final  triumphs  in 
i  valley,  none  can  truly  say  that  they  could 
re  been  won  without  the  regulars.  When 
^ce  crowned  our  victories  in  the  capital  of 
t  Monteriimas,  the  army  was  at  once  dis- 
tse  1  over  the  long  frontier,  and  engaged  in 
ra— "ng  and  dangerous  wars  with  the  In- 
UL?  ■  f  the  plains.  Thus  thirteen  long  years 
fie  ^'i-nt,  until  the  present  war  broke  out, 
d  ih-i  mass  of  the  army  was  drawn  in,  to  be 
I  in"'  vol  against  a  domestic  foe. 

not  proceed  to  the  events  of  the  recent 
-  .1  the  present  without  adverting  to  the 
..i:'...T  men  who  were  so  long  of  our  number, 
t  -ffbo  have  now  gone  to  their  last  home, 
•  no  small  portion  of  the  glory  of  which  we 
ast  was  reflected  from  such  men  as  Taylor, 
orth,  Brady,  Brooks,  Tott^n,  and  Duncan. 


There  is  a  sad  story  of  v  enetiaiAjstory  thai 
has  moved  many  a  heart,  and  often  employed 
the  poet's  pen  and  the  painter's  pencil.  It  iv 
of  an  old  man  whose  long  life  was  gloriously 
spent  in  the  serviw  of  the  state  as  a  warrior 
and  a  statesman,  and  who,  when  his  hair  was 
white  and  his  feeble  liuibs  could  scarce  carry 
his  bent  form  toward  the  grave,  attained  the 
highest  honors  that  a  Venetian  citizen  could 
reach.  He  was  Doge  of  Venice.  Convicted 
of  treason  against  the  state,  he  not  only  lost 
his  life,  but  suffered  beside  a  penalty  which 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  name  of  Venice  i? 
remembered.  The  spot  where  his  portrait 
should  have  hung  in  the  great  hall  of  tlie 
doge's  palace  was  veiled  with  black,  and  there 
still  remains  the  frame,  with  its  black  ma^s  of 
canvas  —  and  this  vacant  frame  hi  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  long  line  of  effigies  of  illaij- 
trious  doges  !  ^ 

Oh  !  that  such  a  pall  as  that  which  rephujcs 
the  portrait  of  Marino  Fahero  could  conceal 
from  history  the  names  of  those,  once  om*  com- 
rades, who  are  now  in  arms  against  thf^  flag 
under  which  we  fought  side  by  side  in  years 
gone  by.  But  no  veil  can  cover  tiie  anguish 
that  fills  our  hearts  when  we  look  l^aek  upon 
the  sad  memory  of  the  past,  and  recall  the 
affection  and  respect  we  entertained  toward 
men  against  whom  it  is  now  our  duty  to  act  in 
mortal  combat.  Would  that  the  courage, 
ability,  and  steadfastness  they  display  had 
been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  "  Stars 
and  Stripes,"  against  a  foreign  f>e,  rather  - 
than  in  this  gratuitous  and  unjustinuble  rebel- 
lion, which  could  not  have  been  so  long  main- 
tained but  for  the  ^nergy  of  these,  our  former 
comrades. 

But  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  upon  this 
day,  so  sacred  and  so  eventful  for  us,  one 
grand  old  mortal  monument  of  the  past  still 
lifts  high  his  head  among  uz,  and  graces  by 
his  presence  the  consecration  of  this  tomb  of 
Ms  children.  We  may  well  be  proud  that 
we  have  been  commanded  by  the  hero  who 
purchased  victory  -with  his  blood  near  the 
great  waters  of  Niagara,  who  repeated  and 
ec'hpsed  the  achievements  of  Cortez  ;  who,  al- 
though a  consummate  and  confident  com- 
mander, ever  preferred,  when  duty  and  honor 
would  permit,  the  olive  branch  of  peace  to  the 
blood-stained  laurels  of  war,  and  who  stands, 
at  the  close  of  a  long,  glorious,  and  eventful 
life,  a  living  column  of  granite  against  which 
have  beaten  in  vain  alike  the  blandishments 
and  the  storms  of  treason.  His  name  will 
ever  be  one  of  our  proudest  boasts  and  most 
movinf  inspirations.  In  long-distant  ages, 
when  this  incipent  monument  has  become  t©d- 


erable,  moss-clad,  and  perhaps  ruinous,  when 
the  names  inscribed  upon  it  shall  seem  to  those 
who  pause  to  read  them,  indistinct  mementoes 
of  an  almost  mythical  past,  the  name  of  TVin- 
field  Scott  will  still  be  clear  cut  upon  the 
memory  of  all,  like  the  still  fresh  carving  upon 
the  monuments  of  long-forgotten  Pharaohs. 

But  it  is  time  to  approach  the  present. 

In  the  war  which  now  shakes  the  land  to  its 
foundation,  the  regular  anny  has  borne  a  most 
honorable  part.  Too  few  in  numbers  to  act 
by  themselves,  regular  regiments  .have  partic- 
ipated in  every  great  battle  in  the  east,  and 
in  most  of  those  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  Their 
terrible  losses  and  dimbiished  numbers  prove 
that  they  have  been  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  the  testimony  of  their  comrades  and 
commanders  show  with  what  undaunted  hero- 
ism they  have  upheld  their  ancient  renown. 
Their  vigorous  charges  have  often  won  the 
day,  and  in  defeat  they  have  more  than  once 
saved  the  army  from  destruction  or  terrible 
losses  by  the  obstinacy  with  wliieh  they  re- 
sisted overpowering  numbers.  They  can  refer 
with  pride  to  the  part  they  played  upon  the 
glorious  fields  of  Mexico,  and  exult  at  the 
recollection  of  what  they  did  at  Manassas, 
Gaines's  Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam,  Shi- 
loh.  Stone  River,  Gettysburgh,  and  the  great 
battles  just  fought  from  the  Rapidan  to  the 
Chickahominy.  They  can  also  point  to  the 
officers  who  have  risen  among  them  and 
achieved  gi'oat  deeds  for  their  country  in  this 
war;  —  to  the  living  warriors  whose  names 
ai-e  on  the  nation's  tongue  and  heart,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  repeated  here,  yet  ..not  one  of 
whom  I  would  willingly  omit. 

But  perhaps  the  proudest  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  regular  army  is  that  touching 
instance  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  who,  treacher- 
ously made  prisoners  in  Texas,  resisted  every 
temptation  to  violate  their  oath  and  desert 
their  flag.  Offered  commissions  in  the  rebel 
service,  money  and  land  freely  tendered  them, 
they  all  scorned  the  inducements  held  out  to 
them,  submitted  to  every  hardship,  and  when 
at  last  exchanged,  avenged  themselves  on  the 
field  of  battle  for  the  unavailing  insult  oflfercd 
their  intcgiity.  History  affords  no  brighter 
example  of  honor  than  that  of  these  brave 
men,  tempted,  as  I  blush  to  say  they  were, 
by  some  of  their  foraier  officer^  who,  having 
themselves  proved  false  to  their  flag,  endeav- 
ored to  seduce  the  men  who  had  often  followed 
them  in  combat,  and  who  had  naturally  re- 
garded them  with  respect  and  love. 

Such  is  the  regular  army ;  such  its  history 
and  antecedents ;  such  its  officers  and  men. 


It  needs  no  herald  to  truuapet  forth  its  praise 
it  can  proudly  appeal  to  the  numerous  fielc 
from  the  tropics  to  the  frozen  banks  of  the  S 
Lawrence,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifi 
fertilized  by  the  blood  and  whitened  by  tli 
bones  of  its  members.  But  I  will  not  pauj 
to  eulogize  it.  Let  its  deeds  speak  for 
they  are  more  eloquent  than  tongue  of 

Why  are  we  here  to-day  ? 

This  is  not  the  funeral  of  one  brave  warrip 
nor  even  of  the  harvest  of  death  on  a  sii 
battle-field,  but  these  are  the  obsequies  of 
best  and  bravest  of  the  children  of  the  lani' 
who  have  fallen  in  actions  almost  numberles 
many  of  them  among  the  most  sanguinary  ai 
desperate  of  which  history  bears  record.  TI 
men,  whose  names  and  deeds  we  now  seek 
perpetuate,  rendering  them  the  highest  hon 
in  our  power,  have  fallen  wherever  armed  i 
bellion  showed  its  front  —  in  far  distant  Ne 
Mexico,  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mississipj 
on  the  bloody  hunting-grounds  of  Kentuck 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  amid  tJ 
swamps  of  Carolina,  on  the  fertile  fields  ( 
Maryland,  and  in  the  blood-stained  thickets 
Virginia.  They  were  of  all  grades  —  fro 
the  general  officer  to  the  private  ;  of  all  ag 
—  from  the  gray-haired  veteran  of  fifty  yeai 
service  to  the  beardless  youth  ;  of  all  degre! 
of  cultivation  —  fi'om  the  man  of  science 
the  uneducated  boy.  It  is  not  necessary,  n 
is  it  possible,  to  repeat  the  mournful  yet  ilk 
trious  roll  of  dead  heroes  whom  we  have  m 
to  honor.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  name  all 
those  who  most  merit  praise  —  simply  a  fe 
who  will  exemphfy  the  classes  to  wJiich  the' 
belong. 

Among  the  last  slain,  but  among  the  fir 
in  honor  and  reputation,  was  that  hero  ( 
twenty  battles  —  John  Sedgwick  — gentle  at 
kind  as  a  woman,  brave  as  a  brave  man  a 
be,  honest,  sincere,  and  able  —  he  was  a  mod 
that  all  may  strive  to  unitate,  but  whom  fe^ 
can  ec|ual.  In  the  tenible  battles  which  ju 
preceded  his  death,  he  had  occasion  to  dispk 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  commander  and 
soldier ;  yet  after  escaping  the  stroke  of  deai' 
when  men  fell  around  him  by  thousands,  he : 
last  met  his  fate  at  a  moment  of  comparati^ 
quiet,  by  the  ball  of  a  single  rifleman.  H 
died  as  a  soldier  would  choose  to  die  —  wit 
truth  in  his  heart,  and  a  sweet,  tranquil  smil 
upon  his  face.  Alas  !  our  great  nation  po 
sesses  few  sons  like  trae  John  Sedgwick. 

Like  him  fell,  too,  at  the  very  head 
their  corps,  the  white-haired  Mansfield,  aft( 
a  long  career  of  usefulness,  illustrated  by  h 
skill  and  cool  courage  at  Fort  Brown,  Moi 
terey,  and  Buena  Vista  —  John  F.  Reynolc 


A  Reno,  both  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  | 
d  intellect  —  men  who  had  proved  their 
ility  and  chivalry  on  many  a  field  in  IMex- 
\  and  in  this  civil  war,  gallant  gentlemen 
wl)om  their  country  had  much  to  hope,  had 
pleased  God  to  spare  their  lives.  Lyon 
11  ill  the  prime  of  life,  leading  his  little  army 
;;^.i!ist  superior  numbers,  his  brief  career 
Ei)iii!ng  a  brilliant  example  of  patriotism 
id  ability.  The  impetuous  Kearney,  and 
ch  ]:)rave  generals  as  Richardson,  Williams, 
3nill,  Stevens,  Weed,  Strong,  Saunders, 
(d  Hayes,  lost  their  lifes  while  in  the  midst 
a  career  of  usefulness.  Young  Bayard, 
like  the  most  renowned  of  his  name,  that 
knight  above  fear  and  above  reproach," 
IS  cut  off  too  early  for  his  country,  and  that 
cellent  staff-officer,  Colonel  Garesche  fell 
aile  gallantly  doing  his  duty. 
No  regiments  can  spare  such  gallant,  de- 
ted,  and  able  commanders  as  Rossell, 
avis,  Gove,  Simmons,  Bailey,  Putnam,  and 
in.G^sbury,  —  all  of  vrhom  fell  in  the  thickest 
the  combat,  —  some  of  them  veterans,  and 
hers  young  in  service,  all  good  men  and 
ell-beloved. 

Our  batteries  have  partially  paid  their 
rlble  debt  to  fate  in  the  loss  of  such  com- 
anders  as  Greble,  the  first  to  fall  in  this 
ar,  Benson,  Hazzard,  Smead,  De  Hart, 
azlitt,  and  those  gallant  boys,  Kirby, 
7'oodruff,  Dimmick,  and  Gushing;  while 
fO  engineers  lament  the  promising  and  gal- 
nt  Wagner  and  Cross. 
Beneath  remote  battle-fields  rest  the  corpses 
'  the  heroic  McRea,  Reed,  Bascom,  Stone, 
Wcet,  and  many  other  company  officers. 
Besides  these  were  hosts  of  veteran  ser- 
eants,  corporals,  and  privates,  who  had 
uglit  under  Scott  in  Mexico,  or  contended 
I  many  combats  with  the  savages  of  the  far 
^e~t  and  Florida,  and,  mingled  with  them, 
i3ur^  soldiers  who,  courageous,  steady,  and 
fue,  met  death  unflinchingly,  without  the 
ope  of  personal  glory.  These  men,  in  their 
ore  humble  sphere,  served  their  country 
itli  as  much  faith  and  honor  as  the  most  il- 
ristrious  generals,  and  all  of  them  with  per- 
}ct  singleness  of  heart.  Although  their 
am^s  may  not  live  in  history,  their  actions, 
yalty,  and  courage,  will.  Their  memories 
nil  long  be  preserved  in  their  regiments, 
)r  there  were  many  of  them  who  merited  as 
roud  a  distinction  as  that  accorded  to  the 
-first  grenadier  of  France,"  or  to  that  otber 
^TU'sian  soldier  who  gave  his  life  for  his 
ttorades. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have 
dae  from   us   since   this  war   commenced, 


whose  fate  it  was  not  to  die  Jft  battle,  but 
who  are  none  the  less  entitled  to  be  mention- 
ed here.  There  was  Sumner,  a  brave,  hon- 
est, chivalrous,  veteran,  of  more  than  half  a 
century's  service,  who  had  confronted  death 
unflinchingly  on  scores  of  battle-fields,  had 
shown  his  gray  head  serene  and  cheerful, 
where  death  most  revelled,  who  more  than 
once  told  me  that  he  believed  and  hoped  that 
his  long  cai-eer  would  end  amid  the  din  of 
battle  —  he  died  at  home  from  the  effects  of 
the  hardships  of  his  campaigns. 

That  most  excellent  soldier,  the  elegant  C. 
F.  Smith,  whom  many  of  us  remember  to 
have  seen  so  often  on  this  plain,  with  his 
superb  bearing,  escaped  the  bullet  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  disease  which  have  deprived  the 
army  of  so  many  of  its  best  soldiers, 

John  Bufford,  cool  and  intrepid ;  Mitchell, 
eminent  in  science ;  Plummer,  Palmer,  and 
many  other  officers  and  men,  lost  their  lives 
by  sickness  contracted  in  tbe  field. 

But  I  cannot  close  this  long  list  of  glorious 
martyrs  without  paying  a  sacred  debt  of  offi- 
cial duty  and  personal  friendship.  There 
was  one  dead  soldier  who  possessed  peculiar 
claims  upon  my  love  and  gratitude.  He  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  an  unselfish  man,  a  true 
soldier,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  staff  officer  —  he 
was  my  aid-de-camp.  Colonel  Colburn. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  fi'om  the 
death  and  services  of  these  glorious  men 
which  we  should  read  for  the  present  and  fu- 
ture benefit  of  the  nation.  War  in  these 
modem  days  is  a  science,  and  it  should  now 
be  clear  to  the  most  prejudiced  that  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  armies,  and  the 
high  combinations  of  strategy,  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  theoretical  science  of  war  is 
requisite.  To  count  upon  success  when  the 
plans  or  execution  of  campaigns  are  intrusted 
to  men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  war,  is  as 
idle  as  to  exp^t  the  legal  wisdom  of  a  Story 
or  a  Kent  from  a  skilful  physician. 

But  what  is  the  honorable  and  holy  cause 
for  which  these  men  laid  down  their  lives, 
and  for  whi<3h  the  nation  still  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  the  precious  blood  of  so  many  of 
her  children  ? 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  it  was  found  that  the  confederacy,  which 
had  grown  up  during  that  memorable  contest, 
was  fast  falling  to  pieces  from  its  own  weight.  I 
The  central  power  was  too  weak;  it  could 
only  recommend  to  the  different  States  such 
measures  as  seemed  best ;  and  it  possessed 
no  real  power  to  legislate,  because  it  lacked 
the  executive  force  to  compel  obedience  to 
its  laws.    The  national  credit  and  self-respect 
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had  disappeared,  and  it  was  feared  by  the 
friends  of  human  liberty  throughout  the 
world  that  ours  was  but  another,  added  to  the 
long  list  of  fruitless  attempts  at  self-govern- 
ment. The  nation  was  evidently  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin  and  dissolutien,  when,  some 
eighty  years  ago,  many  of  the  wisest  and 
most  patriotic  of  the  land  met  to  seek  a  rem- 
edy for  the  great  evils  which  threatened 
,  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  Pie  volution. 
Their  sessions  were  long,  and  often  stormy ; 
for  a  time  the  most  sanguine  doubted  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  termination  to  their 
labors.  But  from  amidst  the  conflict  of  sec- 
tional interests,  of  party  prejudices,  and  of 
personal  selfishness,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
conciliation  at  length  evoked  the  Constitution, 
under  which  we  have  lived  so  long. 

It  was  not  formed  in  a  day,  but  was  the 
result  of  patient  labor,  of  lofty  wisdom,  and 
of  the  purest  patriotism.  It  was  at  last 
adopted  by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  — 
although  by  some  reluctantly,  —  not  as  being 
exactly  what  all  desired,  but  as  being  the 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
ae«eptcd  as  giving  us  a  fcTrm  of  government 
under  which  the  nation  might  live  happily 
and  prosper,  so  long  as  the  people  should 
continue  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  senti- 
ments which  actuated  those  who  formed  it, 
and  which  would  not  be  liable  to  destruction 
from  internal  causes,  so  long  as  the  people 
preserved  the  recollection  of  the  miseries  and 
calamities  which  led  to  its  adoption. 

Under  this  beneficent  Constitution  the 
progress  of  the  nation  was  unexampled  iq 
history.  The  rights  and  liberties  of  its  citi- 
zens were  secure  at  home  and  abroad ;  vast 
territories  were  rescued  from  the  control  of 
the  savage  and  the  wild  beast,  and  added  to 
the  domain  of  civilization  and  the  Union. 
The  arts,  the  sciences,  and  commerce,  grew 
apace ;  our  flag  floated  upon  every  sea,  and 
we  took  our  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth. 

But  under  ike  smooth  surface  of  prosperity 
upon  which  we  glided  swiftly,  with  all  sails 
set  before  the  summer  breeze,*  dangerous 
reefs  were  hidden  which  now  and  then  caused 
ripples  upon  the  surface,  and  made  anxious 
the  more  cautious  pilots,  Elated  by  success, 
the  ship  swept  on,  the  crew  not  heeding  the 
warnings  they  received,  forgetful  of  the  dan- 
gers they  escaped  in  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  and  blind  to  the  hideous  maelstrom 
which  gaped  to  receive  and  destroy  them. 
The  same  elements  of  discordant  sectional 
prejudices,  interests,  and  institutions,  which 
had  rendered  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 


tion so  difficult,  threatened  more  than  owf 
to  destroy  it.  But  for  a  long  time  the  nt 
tion  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  series  c 
political  leaders  who,  to  the  highest  abilitie:( 
united  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation  whicl 
animated  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  anl 
thus  for  many  years  the  threatened  evils  wei 
averted.  Time  and  long-continued  good  foi| 
tune  obliterated  the  recollection  of  the  calani 
ities  and  wretchedness  of  the  years  precedin 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Men  forg( 
that  conciliation,  common  interest,  and  mi 
tual  charity  had  been  the  foundation  an- 
must  be  the  support  of  our  government - 
as  is  indeed  the  case  with  all  governmeni 
and  all  the  relations  of  life.  At  length  me 
appeai'ed  with  whom  sectional  and  persons 
prejudices  and  interests  outweighed  all  coi 
siderations  for  the  general  good.  Extremis! 
of  one  section  furnished  the  occa,-ion,  cagerl 
seized  as  a  pretext  by  equally  extreme  me 
in  the  other,  for  abandoning  the  jjacific  ren 
edies  and  protection  afforded  by  the  Constitt 
tion,  and  seeking  redress  for  possible  futur! 
evils  in  war  and  the  destruction  of  the  Uniorl 

Stripped  of  all  sophistry  and  side  issuer 
the  direct  cause  of  the  war,  as  it  presentC' 
itself  to  the  honest  and  patriotic  citizen 
of  the  North,  was  simply  this :  Certaii 
States,  or  rather,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitant 
of  certain  States,  feared  or  professed  to  feai 
that  injury  would  result  to  their  riglits  am 
property  from  the  elevation  of  a  particula 
party  to  power.  Although  the  Cons.<^itutioi 
and  the  actual  condition  of  the  governmen 
provided  them  with  a  peaceable  and  sur 
protection  agaiast  the  apprehended  evil 
they  preferred  to  seek  security  in  th( 
destruction  of  the  government,  which  coul( 
protect  them,  and  in  the  use  of  force  agaius 
the  national  troops  holding  a  national  for 
tress. 

To  efface  the  insult  offered  our  fla^,  U. 
save  ourselves  from  the  fate  of  the  di-v^dec 
republics  of  Italy  and  South  America  ;  t<: 
preserve  our  government  from  destruction 
to  enforce  its  just  power  and  laws ;  to  main 
tain  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  —  thes€ 
were  the  causes  that  impelled  us  to  di-a^ 
the  sword. 

Rebellion  against  a  government  like  ours, 
which  contains  within  itself  the  means  of  self 
adjustment,  and  a  pacific  remedy  for  evils, 
should  never  be  confounded  with  a  revolution 
against  despotic  power,  which  refuses  redress 
of  wrongs.  Such  a  rebellion  cannot  be  justi- 
fied upon  ethical  grounds,  and  the  onlj 
alternative  for  our  choice  are  its  suppression, 
or  the  destruction  of   our  nationality.     Al 


ell  a  time  as  this,  and  in  ^cli  a  struggle, 
litical  partisanship  should  be  merged  in 
[true  and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks 
ly  of  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 
It  was  in  this  cause  and  with  these 
)tives,  that  so  many  of  our  comrades  gave 
}ir  lives,  and  to  this  we  are  all  personally 
idged  in  all  honor  and  fidelity.  Shall 
sh  devotion  as  that  of  oui'  dead  com- 
fles,  be  of  no  avail  ?  Shall  it  be  said,  in 
;er  ages,  that  we  lacked  the  vigor  to  com- 
^te  the  work  thus  begun?  that,  after  all 
Bse  noble  lives  freely  given,  we  hesitated, 
d  failed  to  keep  straight  on  until  our  land 
is  saved  ?  Forbid  it,  Heaven,  and  give 
firmer,  truer  hearts  than  that  I 
Oh,  spirits  of  the  valiant  dead,  souls  of 
r  slain  heroes,  lend  us  your  own  indom- 
Ible  will,  and  if  it  be  pei-mitted  you  to 
pmune  with  those  still  chained  by  the 
kmmels  of  mortality,  hover  aroun#  us  in 
ie  midst  of  clanger  and  tribulation,  cheer 
je  firm,  strengthen  the  weak,  that  none 
by  doubt  tlie  salvation  of  the  republic,  and 
le  triumph  of  our  grand  old  flag  ! 
In  the  midst  of  the  storms  which  toss  our 
ip  of  state,  there  is  one  great  beacon 
jht,  to  which  we  can  ever  turn  with  con- 
lence  and  hope.  It  cannot  be  that  this 
eat  nation  has  played  its  part  in  history ; 
cannot  1)e  that  our  sun,  which  arose  with 
ch  bright  promises  for  the  future,  has 
ready  set  forever.  It  must  be  the  inten- 
)n  of  the  overruling  Deity  that  this  land, 


so  long  the  asylum  of  the  oj%iessed,  the' 
refuge  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  shall 
again  stand  forth  in  bright  relief,  united. 
p*.irified,  and  chastened  by  our  trials,  as  an 
example  and  encoura  ement  for  those  who 
desire  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  not  given  to  our  weak  intellects  to  under- 
stand the  steps  of  Providence  as  they  occur ; 
we  comprehend  them  only  as  we  look  down 
upon  them  in  the  far  distant  past. 

So  is  it  now. 

We  cannot  unravel  the  seemingly  tangled 
skein  of  the  purposes  of  the  Creator — they 
are  too  high  and  far-i-eaching  for  our  limited 
minds.  But  all  history  and  His  own 
revealed  Word  teach  us  that  His  ways, 
although  inscrutable,  are  ever  righteous. 
Let  us  then  honestly  and  manfully  act  our 
part,  seek  to  understand  and  perform  our 
whole  duty,  and  trust  unwaveringly  in  the 
beneficence  of  the  God  who  led  our  ancestors 
across  the  sea,  and  sustained  them  afterward, 
amid  dangers  more  appalling  even  than  those 
encountered  by  His  own  chosen  people  in 
their  great  exodus.  He  did  not  bring  us 
here  in  vain,  nor  has  he  supported  us  thus 
far  for  naught.  If  we  do  our  duty  and 
trust  in  Him,  He  will  not  desert  us  in  our 
need. 

Firm  in  our  faith  that  God  will  save  our 
country,  we  now  dedicate  this  site .  to  the 
memory  of  brave  men,  to  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  honor. 


GENERAL    McCLELLAN'S    LETTER    OF    ACCEPTANCE. 


Orange,  New  Jersey,  ) 
September  8,  1864.      ) 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
aowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  in- 
rming  me  of  my  nomination  by  the 
emocratic  National  Convention,  recently 
isembled  at  Chicago,  as  their  candidate 
,  the  next  election  for  President  of  the 
nited  States. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you 
lat  this  nomination  comes  to  me  unsought. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  when  the  nom- 
lation  was  made  the  record  of  my  public 
fe  was  kept  in  view. 

The  effect  of  long  and  varied  service  in 
le  army  during  war  and  peace,  has  been 
I  strengthen  and  make  indelible  in  my 
ind  and  heart  the  love  and  reverence  for 
le  Union,  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag  of 


our  country,  impressed  upon  me  in  early 
youth. 

These  feelings  have  thus  far  guided  trie 
course  of  my  life,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  to  its  end. 

The  existence  of  more  than  one  govern- 
ment over  the  region  which  once  owned 
our  flag  is  incompatible  with  the  peace,  the 
power,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  preservation  of  our  Union  was  the 
sole  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  waa 
commenced.  It  should  have  been  con- 
ducted for  that  object  only,  and  in  accord-' 
ance  with  those  princtples  which  I  took 
occasion  to  declare  when  in  active  service. 

Thus  conducted,  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion would  have  been  easy,  and  we  might 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  our  many  vic- 
tories on  land  and  sea. 
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^  Tte  Union  was  originally  formed  by  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise. To  restore  and  preserve  it,  the 
same  spirit  must  prevail  in  our  councils, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  ree3tabllshment  of  the  Union  in  all 
Its  integrity  is,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
the  indispensable  condition  in  any  settle- 
ment. So  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or  even  prob- 
able, that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready 
for  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Union,  we 
should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  states- 
manship practised  by  civilized  nations,  and 
taught  by  the  traditions  of  the  American 
people,  consistent  with  the  honor  and  In- 
terests of  the  country,  to  secure  such  peace, 
reestablish  the  Union,  and  guarantee  for 
the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
State.  The  Union  Is  the  one  condition  of 
peace  —  we  ask  no  more. 

Let  me  add  what,  I  doubt  not  was,  al- 
though unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  the 
Convention,  as  it  is  of  the  people  they  rep- 
resent, that  when  any  one  State  is  willing 
to  return  to  the  Union,  it  should  be  re- 
ceived at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee  of 
all  its  constitutional  rights. 

If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  effort 
to  obtain  those  objects  should  fail,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ulterior  consequences  will 
fall  upon  those  who  j-emain  in  arms  against 
the  Union.  But  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards. 

I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gal- 
lant comrades  of  the  army  and  navy,  who 
have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and 
tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  breth- 
ren had  been  in  vain ;  that  we  had  aban- 
doned that  Union  for  which  we  have  so 
often  periled  our  lives. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  people,  whether 
in  the  army  and  navy  or  at  home^  would, 
as  I  would,  hail  with  unbounded  joy  the 
permanent  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  with- 


out the  effusion  of  another  drop  of  bIo( 
But  no  peace  can  be  permanent  withe 
Union. 

As  to  the  other  subjects  presented 
the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  I  ne 
only  say  that  I  should  seek,  in  the  Con.s 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  the  la 
framed  in  accordance  therewith,  the  n 
of  my  duty,  and  the  limitations  of  exec 
tive  power;  endeavor  to  restore  econor 
In  public  expenditure,  reestablish  the  s 
premacy  of  law,  and,  by  the  operation  of 
more  vigorous  nationality,  resume  our  coi 
manding  position  among  the  nations  of  t 
earth. 

The  condition  of  our  finances,  the  d 
preciatlon  of  the  paper  money,  and  tl 
burdens  thereby  imposed  on  labor  and  ca 
ital,  show  the  necessity  of  a  return  to 
sound  financial  system;  while  the  rigL 
of  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  States,  ai 
the  binding  authority  of  law  over  Pre; 
dent,  army,  and  people,  are  subjects  of  n 
less  vital  importance  in  war  than  In  peac. 

Believing  that  the  views  here  expres3( 
are  those  of  the  Convention  and  the  peo|) 
you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomination. 

I  realize  the  weight  of  the  responsibili 
to  be  born'e  should  the  people  ratify  yoi 
choice.  I 

Conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  I  ca' 
only  seek  fervently  the  guidance  of  tl 
Buler  of  the  universe,  and,  relyino-  o' 
His  all-powerful  aid,  do  my  best  to  r.j 
store  union  and  peace  to  a  suffering  peopl. 
and  to  establish  and  guard  their  llbertit 
and  rights, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  ''^ 

very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

Hoa.  Horatio  Seymour, 

and  others,  Comrryittee. 


REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 


Executive  Mansion,  ) 

Washington,  July  18,  1864. ) 

To  vv'Hoar  it  may  concern  : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  sla- 
ver?/, and  which  comes  hj  and  icith  an 
authority  that  can   control  the  armies  now 


at  vxir  against  the  United  States,  will  hi 
received  and  considered  hy  the  Executio* 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  other  substan- 
tial and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearei 
or  bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe  conduc 
both  ways. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


GENERAL  M^CLELLAN'S 


PENINSULA  CAMPAIGN. 


Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
THE  War  relative  to  the  Peninsula  Campaign, 


HIIIA.M  ketchxjm:. 


OF  THE  CITY   OF  NEW  YORK, 


COUNSELLOR   AT   LAW. 


I 


1864. 


TO    THE   PTTBTL.TO. 


The  following  numbers  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  through  severa 
successive  months,  ending  in  May,  1864,  und^r  the  signature  of  the  Author.  They  wer 
designed  to  show  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  had  doa 
great  injustice  to  MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN.  By  request  thes 
numbers  are  now  collected  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  the  Author  asks  for  ther 
an  attentive  perusal,  and  a  candid  and  impartial  judgment.  •  • 

FTRAlVf  KETCHUM. 
May  16, 1864 


EfflW  OF 


's  mn& 


The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  have  made  an  ela- 
borate report,  apart  of  which  is  calcu- 
lated, probably  intended,  to  impair 
public  confidence  in  the  military  ca- 
pacity of  General  McClellan.  A  re- 
port from  a  committee  derived  from 
80  high  a  source  as  the  Legislative 
Department  of  the  government  will, 
as  it  ought,  command  public  atten- 
tion, and  intiuence  to  some  extent  the 
mind  of  the  country.  The  publica- 
tio-u  of  that  report  preceded,  by  some 
days,  and  even  weeks,  the  publication 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded.  The  report  has 
been  published  in  many  newspapers, 
and  is  industriously  circulated  in  a 
pamphlet  form.  The  opponents  of 
General  McClellan  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied witja  the  influence  to  his  discredit 
which  this  document  was  diifusing, 
especially  as  he  has  not  interposed 
one  word  to  counteract  that  influence, 
and  check  its  progress.  The  general 
has  observed  his  characteristic  silence; 
yet  his  persecutors  are  not  content 
with  the  amount  of  influence  already 
enlisted  against  him,  but  are  constant 
and  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy him.  The  New  York  Times, 
published  yesterday,  Friday,  has  a  long 
and  bitter  article,  in  which,  strangely 
enough,  it  resorts  to  rebel  testimony 
taken  from  the  Richmond  Whig,  to 
depreciate  the  military  character  of 
Gen.  McClellan.  Would  the  Times 
be  willing  to  admit  testimony  in  favor 
of  his  high  militaiy  character  from  the 
same  source  ?  Such  testimony  the 
Times  well  knows  is  at  hand,  but  I 
will  not  use  it. 

Now  I  have  read  the  testimony  an- 
nexed  to  the  report  of  the  War  Com- 
mittee with  some  care,  and  in  my 
opinion  tliat  testimony,  in  connection 
with  well  known  facts  of  public  noto- 
riety, does  not  authorize  the  conclu- 
bions,  unfavorable  to  Gen.  McClellan, 
fiiade  public  by  the  committee  in  theW 


report.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind 
that  there  is  a  concerted,  a  party 
effort,  aided  by  the  government,  to 
pervert  the  truth,  and  by  such  per- 
version to  destroy  General  McClel- 
lan. This  effort  shall  not  succeed 
if  my  opposition,  in  concert  with 
other,  can  defeat  it.  When  I  see  a 
combination  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  an  exercise  of  the  vast  power 
and  influence  of  the  government 
against  an  individual  citizen  who  is 
innocent  of  any  offence  against  that 
government,  my  sympathies  in  every 
such  case  are  with  the  weaker  party, 
and  in  the  present  case,  whatever  of 
power  and  influence  I  can  exert,  by 
the  open  use  of  my  own  name,  and 
such  rej^utation  and  character  as  I 
happen  to  possess  in  a  city  where  I 
have  lived  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
shall  be  put  forth  without  fear  and 
without  stint  to  accomplish  a  fair  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  cas© 
under  consideration. 

I  intend,  with  permission,  throngh 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, to  submit,  with  as  much  bre- 
vity as  is  consistent  with  clear  eluci- 
dation, a  fair  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  material  points  connected 
with  the  operations  of  General  Mo 
Clellan,  brought  out  b}^  the  evidence 
before  the  War  Committee.  There 
are  very  few  persons  that  have  that 
evidence  at  command,  for  it  is  very 
voluminous.  The  newspapers  could 
not  be  expected  to  publish  the  whole 
of  it,  but  in  making  selections  they 
might  manage  to  be  impartial.  Es- 
pecially those  who  condemn  McClel- 
lan ought  to  publish  his  testimony, 
but  this  they  refuse  to  do. 
NO.  II. 

My  first  proposition,  which  I  mean 
to  prove  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
every  reasonable  man,  is  this  : 

If  General  McClellan's  plan  h»d 
not  been  interfered  with  ;  his  plan  set- 
tled and  concurred  in  by  the  govern- 
ment before  he  left  Washington  for 
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tlie  peninsula,  lie  would  have  cap- 
tured Richmond  certainly  as  early  as 
the  month  of  June  1862, 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  pro- 
position, to  which  I  invite  the  candid 
and  careful  attention  of  the  reader, 
shall  now  be  given. 

The  testimony  of  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  under  his  own  name,  was  not 
drawn  forth  by  the  committee,  but  it 
was  given  to  Europe  and  the  world, 
and  must  have  been  known  to  the 
committee.  This  was  the  testimony 
of  a  highly  intelligent  witness,  who 
communicated  the  truth  of  what  he 
knew  himself,  and  none  can  question 
his  truthfulness  and  impartiality.  In 
quoting  from  the  Prince's  statement, 
I  shall  have  to  reproduce  what  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
When  Gen.  McClellan  went  to  York- 
town,  he  had  no  thought  of  besieging 
that  position.  The  siege  of  that  place 
was  rendered  necessary  by  causes  en- 
tirely unforeseen,  and  unexpected  by 
the  general.  He  had  made  ample 
provision  for  the  turning  of  that  po- 
sition. Prince  de  JonviJe  says  (page 
41)  :  "  The  enemy  held  the  James  with 
the  Merrimac  and  his  gunboats;  the 
York  was  closed  by  the  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point  batteries.  I!^e- 
vertheless,  by  a  disembarkation  on 
the  Severn,  beyond  Gloucester,  he 
might  carry  the  latter  position,  and 
open  the  way  of  the  Federal  gunboats 
into  the  York  Eiver.  A  subsequent 
m.ovement  up  the  left  bank,- in  the  di- 
rection of  AYest  Point,  would  put  us  so 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  army  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  lines  of  York- 
town  that  it  would  have  been  in  a 
most  perilous  position.  This  accom- 
plished, the  Confederates  must  have 
abandoned  Gloucester,  and  fallen  back 
hastily  upon  Eichmond.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  coup  de  main  had  been  left 
to  a  corps  of  the  army  commanded 
by  Gen.  McDowell.  This  corps  was 
to  be  the  last  to  embark  at  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  calculated  that  it 
ought  to  reach  Yorktown  in  a  body 
on  its  transports  at  the  moment  when 
the  rest  of  the  army,  moving  by  land, 
should  appear  before  that  post  from 


Fortress  Monroe."  The  Prince  pro. 
ceeds :  "  Instead  of  finding  it,  we  re- 
ceived the  inexplicable  and  as  yet 
unexplaine'd  intelligence  that  this 
corps,  35,000  strong,  had  been  sent  to 
another  destination.  The  news  was,:, 
received  in  the  army  with  stupefaction, 
although  the  majority  could  not  fore-) 
see  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a; 
step  taken,  it  must  be  supposed,  with 
no  evil  intention,  but  certainly  with 
inconceivable   recklessness.  .    .    . 

This  step,  taken  when  it  was,  deranged 
a  whole  system,  of  machinery  fairly  at 
work." 

Here  then,  when  the  army  was  be- 
fore Yorktown,  and  before  the  idea  of 
a  siege  had  entered  any  man's  head, 
was  a  sore  disappointment.  One  of 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  hope, 
nay,  almost  certainty,  of  speed}^  suc- 
cess had  been  reared,  was  suddenly, 
unexpectedly  removed  by  a  power 
which  the  leader  of  the  army  could 
not  control.  Let  us  pause  here  for  a 
single  moment  to  consider  what  the 
present  position  and  fame  of  this  com- 
mander would  be  at  this  momest  if 
his  just  expectations  had  not  been 
cruelly  disappointed;  but  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  consequence,  what,  at 
this  time,  would  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  our  country  but  for  this  fatal 
step  !  But  disappointments  do  not 
stop  here.  After  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  after  the  army  had  reached 
the  front  of  Eichmond,  another  oppor- 
tunity was  supplied  by  the  vigilance 
and  skill  of  the  commanding  general 
to  retrieve  the  great  error  of  the  past 
and  to  capture  Eichmond.  By  the 
command  of  Gen.  McClellan,  Gen.  Fitz 
John  Porter,  with  a  portion  of  our 
army,  marched  in  a  furious  storm  to 
Hanover  Court  House,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Eichmond,  routed  the  enemy, 
some  8,000  or  10,000  strong,  killed 
200,  took  700  iDrisoners,  and  captured 
one  piece  of,  artillery.  The  victory 
was  gained  on  the  26th  day  of  May, 
The  advance  guard  of  McDovv^ell,  says 
Prince  de  Joinville,  "  was  then  at 
Bowling  Green,  fifteen  miles  from  thab 
of  Porter.  It  needed  only  au  effoir 
of  the  will ;  the  two  armies  w^tr^i 
united,  and  the  possession  of  Kichn^ji^Ai 


certain !  Alas  !  this  effort  was  not 
made.  I  cannot,"  says  be,  "  recall 
these  fatal  moments  without  a  real 
sinking  of  heart." 

What  loyal  man  in  the  country  does 
not  at  this  day  join  in  the  lament  of 
the  illustrious  stranger  ?  Here  then 
another  opportunity  was  lost  to  se- 
cure the  great  object  of  the  peninsular 
campaign.  It  has  long  since  been  ad- 
mitted that  if  this  opportunity  had 
been  improved,  Richmond  must  have 
been  taken,  and  in  that  case  McClellan 
would  have  been  the  idol  of  his  coun- 
try, for  the  rebellion  against  that 
country  would  have  been  crushed. 
Was  it  an}^  fixult  of  this  general  that 
the  opportunity  was  not  improved  ? 
Certainly  not.  Yet  what  man  in  the 
eountr}^  has  suifered  so  severely  for 
the  failure  to  seize  an  opportunity  for 
certain  success,  which  his  sagacity  as 
a  military  leader  had  created  ?  Yet 
his  sufferings  bear  no  comparison  to 
those  of  his  beloved  country,  and  I 
doubt  not  he  grieves  far  less  for  him- 
self, for  the  loss  of  immortal  renown, 
than  for  that  country.  The  Prince  de 
Joinville  adds : 

"  ]S'ot  only  did  the  two  armies  unite, 
but  the  order  came  from  Washington, 
to  burn  the  bridges  which  had  been 
seized.  This  was  the  clearest  way  of 
saying  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  to  its  chiefs,  that  in  no  case  could 
they  count  on  the  support  of  the 
armies  of  Upper  Yirginia."  This 
•statement  of  De  Joinville  is  substan- 
tially confirmed  by  evidence  given 
before  the  joint  cocamittee.  General 
Franklin  testifies  atpage  625  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
peninsula  campaign  was  "  the  detach- 
ment of  McDoic-elVs  corps  from  the  army 
of  the  Potoma^'f  at  the  particular  time 
it  was  detached.  I  think  the  detachnent 
of  that  corps  left  General  McClellan 
on  thepjeninsula  tvith  all  his  plans  dis- 
arra)iged."  Franklin  was  not  ques- 
tioned further  on  this  point,  but  the 
•committee  immediately  changed  the 
course  of  inquiry.  The  question  which 
ftalled  forth  the  above  answer  was  put 
by  Mr.  Odell,  and  seemed  quite  ac- 
cidental. General  Henry  J.  Hunt, 
^nief  in  command  of  the  Artillery  of 
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the  Potomac,  was  a  witness  before 
the  committee.  He  yet  remains  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  is,  I  ara 
informed,  much  relied  upon,  not  only 
as  an  ofiiccr  of  great  skill  in  bis  line 
of  duty,  but  confided  in  as  an  intelli- 
gent, truthful  man,  receiving  the  res- 
pect of  his  brother  officers. 

Gen.  Hunt  fully  concurs  in  the  state- 
ment above  quoted  from  De  Joinville. 
The  general  says,  (page  571)  : 

"  As  I  understood  it,  McDdwell's 
corps,  which  was  the  last  to  embark, 
was  to  move  across  to  West  Point,  or 
near  to  that  place,  a  portion  of  it  touch- 
ing at  Gloucester,  so  as  to  throw  itself 
between  the  enemy's  works  at  York- 
town  and  Eichmond.  Of  course  the 
withholding  of  that  corps  prevented 
the  plan,  if  tha^.  was  the  plan,  from 
being  executed  as  intended.^'  He 
further  says:  "  The  next  cause  for  the 
failure  of  that  campaign  was  this  :  I 
think  if  a  junction  of  all  our  forces 
had  been  made  after  the  battle  of  Han- 
over Court  House,  we  should  have  made 
a  sure  thing  of  it.'" 

Thus  then  it  is  made  manifest  by 
the  testimony  and  statements  above 
referred  to,  that  if  General  McClel- 
lan's  plans  had  been  executed,  Eich- 
mond would  have  fallen,  I  can  find 
nothing  in  Part  I.  of  the  committee's 
Eeport,  containing  754  pages  of  printed 
matter,  to  countervail  this  testimony. 
IsTow  I  confidently  submit  to  every 
candid  reader,  was  not  General  Mc 
Clellan  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
fact  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  ? 
It  might  have  been  impracticable  for 
the  government  to  furnish  the  means 
promised,  but  even  that  should  not 
have  deprived  him  of  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing conceived  and  adopted  those  plans. 
It  might  be,  that  though  his  ori-* 
ginai  plans  were  interfered  with,  and 
frustrated  ,by  those  in  authority  over 
him,  yet  still  the  plans  were  credi- 
table, as  their  execution  was  certain 
to  lead  to  success. 

In  my  future  numbers  I  shall  inves- 
tigate, first,  whether  there  were  good 
and  satifactory  reasons  for  not  allow- 
ing General  McDowell's  command  to 
render  the  service  which  it  Avas  t^p 
perform;  and  second,  whether,   not- 


withstanding  the  abstraction  of  that 
command,  General  McClellan  ought  to 
have  taken  Eichmond.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  general's 
plans  were  right. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence,  as  shown 
in  my  last  number,  that  Eichmond 
would  have  been  taken  a  year  ago,  if 
Gen.  McClellan  had  received  the  aid 
promised  by  the  government.  If 
there  is  any  fallacy  in  the  argument 
which  reaches  this  conclusion,  let  it 
be  shown.  I  do  not  stop  to  notice 
the  theory  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  Hitch- 
cock: to  that  I  may  hereafter  return, 
only  remarking  that  the  theory  is  a 
discovery  of  the  General  himself;  he 
would  be  entitled,  upon  application,  to 
receive  a  patent  for  it,  as  new,  but  it 
might  fail  of  the  other  qualification 
required  in  a  patentable  discovery, 
that  is  in  being  useful. 

The  aid  promised  and  withheld  was 
the  co-operation  of  Gen.  McDowell's 
command.  That  this  co-operation 
was  promised  and  not  given,  are  facts 
uncontradicted.  The  justification  al- 
leged for  keeping  back  this  command 
isj^that  it  was  required  for'the  protec- 
tion of  Washington.  Let  us  see  how 
far  this  justification  is  supported  by 
the  evidence. 

At  the  time  when,  contrary  to  pub- 
lic expectation,  Gen.  McDowell  did 
not  march  t6  the  assistance  of  the 
army  on  the  Peninsula,  he  was  much 
censured;  but  it  now  appears,  from 
his  full  and  apparently  candid  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  that  such 
censure  was  unjust.  From  that  testi- 
mony we  learn  that  McDowell's  com- 
mand was  the  last  to  be  embarked 
for  the  Peninsula,  that  the  corps  first 
sent  down  should  have  nothing  to  do 
*with  his  comand,  which  was  to  go  be- 
yond Yorktown,  while  the  first  should, 
go  and  threaten  Yorktown.  But  after 
Gen.  McClellan  had  moved  with  the 
army  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  written 
to  McDowell  that  his  corps  should  be 
the  last  to  move,  the  President  be- 
came apprehensive  that  if  his  com- 
mand should  go  down  below,  the  ene- 
my might  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  Washington, 
and   while    our    forces    were     goincj 


against  Richmond,  tney  might  com? 
against  Washington.     The  President 
therefore    ordered    that    McDowell's 
force  should  remain   for  the  defence 
of  the   capital ;  it   did   not   move  to 
Yorktown  as  promised.     General  Mc-j 
Dowell  testifies  without  reservation, 
that  he  personally  used  no  influence, 
nor  in  any  way  sought  to  be  detached 
from  Gen.  McClellan's  command.     He 
remained  to  act  purely  on  the  defen- 
sive, for  the   defence   of  the  capital.  I 
He  afterwards,  upon   inquiry  of  the, 
Secretary  of  War,  ascertained  that  it; 
would  be  within  the  scope  of  his  de- 
fensive instructions  to  go  to  Freder- 
icksburg.   At  Fredericksburg  he  could 
act  for  the   defence    of   the   capital. 
This  was   a  decision  of  the  War  De- 
partment ;  let  not  this  decision  be  for: 
gotten.     In   accordance  with  this  de- 
cision, McDowell  went  down  opposite 
Fredericksburg,   and   afterwards,   by 
permission   of  the  War  Department, 
put  a  small  force,  merely  for  a  defen- 
sive  purpose,   across   the  Eappahan- 
nock  into  Fredericksburg,     After  ly- 
ing some  time  in  that  city,  the  Gen.  re- 
ceived information  that  the  President 
intended   to    give   nim   authority  tOj 
move  down  upon  Eichmond  whenever; 
Gen.  Shield's  division  should  join  him.; 
This  division  did  join  him,  and  the| 
two  generals  were  upon   the   eve  of 
moving   towards  Eichmond   when    a 
telegram   came   announcing  the  raid 
of  jjthe  rebel   general  Jackson  up  tho 
Shenandoah  Yalley.     Thus   it  is  re- 
lated in  Mc-Dowell's  testimony : 

.  "  The  President,  or  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  name  of  the  President,  tele- 
graphed to  send  a  division  up  after 
Jackson.  I  did  so,  although  I  replied 
that  it  was  a  crushing  blow  to  us  all. 
The  President  ordered  another  brig^-; 
ade  to  move  up  there,  and  then  an-i 
other  brigade,  and  then  another  regi* 
ment.  And  finally  the  President  put  I 
the  question  to  me  in  this  way — if  I 
did  not  think  that,  as  the  dej^artment 
commander,  it  was  my  duty  to  be 
here  in  Washington.  I  replied  that 
I  had  not  so  thought,  or  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  here ;  that  I  thought 
my  presence  was  most  required  down 
below,  buL  ua  there  was  a  doubt  upon 
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be  matter  I  would  come  up.  I  had 
lOi^ed  that  I  should  not  be  diverted 
i-om  going  to  Richmond." 

Gen.  McDowell  also  informed  the 
.^resident,  in  answer  to  that  telegram: 
'  While  I  should  be  too  late  to  effect 
mv  good  up  there,  I  should  lose  the 
opportunity  of  doing  any  good  down 
)elow." 

Just  here  let  it  be  noted  that  Gen. 
\IeClellan  testifies:  "When  I  heard 
)f  the  advance  of  Jackson  upon  Gen. 
Janks,  I  telegraphed  to  the  President 
hat  I  believed  the  intention  to  be 
imply  to  prevent  reinforcements  be- 
ng  sent  to  me.  1  had  no  idea  it 
neant  a  serious  threat  upon  Washing- 
;on." 

It  is  thus  evident,  without  referring 
to  other  testimony,  that  General  Mc- 
Dowell desired  that  his  command 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  go  to 
Torktown,  and  secondly  that  he 
should  march  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Richmond.  As  military  men,  McClel- 
tan  and  McDowell  concurred  in  judg- 
ment as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
the  capture  of  Richmond.  The  alarm 
of  the  President  for  the  safety  of 
Washington  prevented  the  taking  of 
these  steps.  The  next  inquiry  is,— 
was  there  any  foundation  for  this 
alarm  ?  This  inquiry  shall  be  pursued 
in  my  next. 

The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is, 
Could  McClellan  have  been  sent  to 
Richmond  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  Washington  ?  We  have 
Been  Generals  McClellan  and  McDow- 
ell concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  could. 
The  question  was  one  to  be  decided 
by  military  men.  I  cannot  find  that 
'this  question  was  put  by  the  com- 
mittee to  any  witness,  who  from  his 
military  knowledge  and  experience 
was  presumed  capable  of  giving  a 
reliable  opinion — the  opinion  of  an 
expert.  The  question  ^  should  have 
been  thus  framed  :— "'Suppose  the 
command  of  General  McDowell  was 
necessary  to  assure  the  taking  of 
Richmond,  could  it  have  been  sent 
either  to  Yorktown  when  McClellan 
went  to  that  place,  or  afterwards  to 
Hanover  Court  House  to  unite  with 
Ported*,  -"-"^^out  endangering  the  caoi- 


tal  ? "    What  must  have  been  the  ans- 
wer to   that  question?     In  the  first 
place,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  force  at  his  command,  which  under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  would  pro- 
bably bring  against  the  capital,  would 
have  been  considered.    The  command 
of   McDowell,  say   35,000   strong,   i1 
was  proposed  to  send  to  Richmond. 
If  it  had   been  sent,  the  fact  would 
have  been  well  known  to  the  enemy, 
and  this  would  have  compelled  him  to 
employ  a  larger  force  to  defend  Rich- 
mond.    We  know  from  reliable  testi- 
mony  that  the   enemy  expected  the 
junction  of  McDowell *and  Porter  on 
the  26th  of  May,  and  McDowell's  fail- 
ure to  come  was  ascribed  by  the  enemy 
to  a  treasonable  omission  of  duty  on 
his  part.     The  junction  of  those  two 
commands  would  in  the  judgment  of 
the  enemy  have  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond.     The  testimony  of 
the  Prussian  officer,  then  in  the  rebel 
service  at   Richmond,  may  be  relied 
on    for   this   statement.      Assuming, 
then,  that  McDowell  had  moved  down 
to  Richmond,  what   force   could  the 
rebels  have  spared  to  assail  Washing- 
ton ?     Certainly  not  a  large  one,  pro- 
bably  none  at   all.      Then,  secondly, 
what  were  the  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment  for  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton, if  McDowell's  35,000  troops  had 
been   sent   to    Richmond  ?      I    aver, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if 
when  McClellan  went  down  to  For- 
tress Monroe  in  March,   1862,    or   at 
any  other  time  up  to  the  first  of  June 
in  that  year,the  President  had  seen  fit 
to  write  the  governors  of  Is  ew  York, 
Pennsylvania,      and      Massachusetts, 
throwing  out  all  the  other  loyal  Xew 
England  States,  and  Kew  Jersey,  that^ 
he  had  been  obliged  to  send  away  so 
large  a  force  to  assist  in  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  that  fifty  thousand  men 
would  be  required  in  the  fortifications 
at  Washington  to  make  a  perfect  de- 
fence  of  the  capital,  that  number,  most 
of  them  well  disciplined,  well  drilled, 
and  well  appointed  troops,  would  have 
been   in   the   capital  in  less  than  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  the  call,  ready 
for  immediate  service.     I  know  that 
10.000  of  *his  number  from  the  city 
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of  New  York  alone  would  have  res- 
ponded to  such  a  call  in  less  than  one 
week.  There  did  come  a  call  for 
troops  from  the  War  Department  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  the  7th  on  the  26th  day  of 
that  month,  the  day  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Hanover  Court  House,  in  the 
evening  of  that  day,  Sunday,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  this  regiment,  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  fit  for  immediate 
service,  was  in  Baltimore;  the  22nd 
New  York  was  there  the  next  day, 
and  several  other  regiments  follow- 
ed within  a  few  days,  when  there 
came  an  order  countermanding  the 
call  for  troops,  much  to  the  disap- 
jDointment  and  chagrin  of  other  regi- 
ments in  this  city  desirous  and  eager 
to  march.  It  was  not  in  this  city 
only,  but  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
that  this  disappointment  was  felt.  I 
have  spoken  of  troops  not  actually  in 
the  field,  whose  services  could  have 
been  commanded  by  the  government 
in  an  emergency  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  Let  us  now  see  what 
troops  were,  at  the  time  when  Gen. 
McClellan  left  Washington,  actually 
in  the  service  for  this  purpose.  In 
his  examination  before  the  Committee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  War,  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  put  to  General 
McClellan : — "  When  you  took  the 
army  to  the  Peninsula,  how  many 
troops  were  left  for  the  defence  of 
Vf  ashington ;  where  were  they  sta- 
tioned, and  by  whom  were  they  com- 
manded ? "  To  which  he  gave  the 
following  answer: — "  There  has  been 
published  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
board  the  steamer  Commodore,  on 
the  first  day  of  April  last  (1862),  to 
the  Adjutant  General,  giving  the 
number  of  troops  left  and  their  sta- 
tions. The  numbers  there  given  were 
furnished  to  me  by  my  adjutant  gene- 
ral, from  the  latest  and  most  authen- 
tic returns  in  his  possession.  I  recol- 
lect that  the  aggregate  was  something 
over  70,000,  but  I  cannot  give  the  de- 
tails.'^ This  statement  was  also  tes- 
tified to  by  Gen.  McC  ellan  before  the 
McDowell  Court  of  Inquiry.  I  am 
aware  that  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock 
professed,  in  his  testimony,  before  the 


committee,  to  be  much  "amazed  and 
shocked  at  the  testimony  of  Gen  eral 
McClellan,  because  he  included  in  this 
number  of  70,000  not  only  the  numbeii 
in  Washington,  but  also  thos«  troopsj 
employed  to  guard  the  approaches  by 
the  enemy  to  the  capital,  though  sta-i 
tioned  and  acting  at  some  distance' 
from  it.  In  the  judgment  of  General 
Hitchcock,  a  force  could  not  act  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital  unlesfi 
posted  in  Washington,  or  on  the  opn 
posite  shore  of  Virginia,  or  some- 
where in  the  immediate  vicinity;, 
Gen.  McClellan  took  a  diff'erent  view 
of  defensive  forces  ;  he  included  aJi 
those,  wherever  stationed,  whose  ohr 
ject  was  to  intercept  advances  upo^ 
the  capital,  from  which  quarter  so- 
ever those  advances  might  be  antici-i 
pated.  If  for  instance,  an  advance 
on  the  city  of  New  York  was  expect-i 
ed  from  an  enemy  in  Canada,  it  might 
well  be  that  a  force  posted  at  Albany, 
160  miles  distant,  could  act  for  the 
defence  of  this  city.  It  was  as  I  have' 
shown,  the  decision  of  the  War  De-' 
partment  that  General  McDowell  waBil 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  order^j 
to  protect  Washington,  although  his'* 
command  was  actually  at  Fredericks^; 
burg.  The  idea  of  General  McClel- 
lan evidently  was  that  all  troops  oc- 
cupying and  guarding  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  capital,  through  which, 
or  some  of  them,  the  enemy  was  ex- 
pected to  approach  and  assail  the  capi- 
tal, in  situations  where  they  could,  be 
easily  rallied  to  the  caj)ital  itself, 
might,  with  propriety,  be  called  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Who 
can  dispute  the  soundness  of  this 
view  ?  To  show  the  actual  location 
of  those  forces,  I  will  transcribe  the 
letter  of  the  general,  referred  to  in 
hi^  answer  above  quoted.  The  letter 
is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Poto- 
mac, Steamer  Commodore,  April  1,  ^^ 
Brig.  Gen.  L.  Thomas,  Adj.Gen.,U.S.  A.  J 

General : — I  have  to  request  that 
you  will  lay  the  following  communi- 
cation before  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  approximate  numbers  and  po- 


ti lions  of  the  troops  left  near  and  in 
roar  of  the  Potomac  are  about  as  M- 

iuTN'S." 

Gen.  Dix  has,  after  guarding  the 
raih-oads  under  his  ch[>rge,  sufficient 
to  give  him  5,000  for  the  defence  of 
Baftimore,  and  1,988  available  for  the 
}  Eastern  Shore,  Annapolis,  &c.  Fort 
Delaware  is  very  well  garrisoned  by 
about  400  men.  The  garrisons  of  the 
forts  around  Washington'amount  to 
10,600  men;  other  disposable  troops 
now  with  Gen.  Wadsworth  being 
about  11,400  men. 

The  troops  employed*  in  guarding 
the  various  railways  in  Maryland 
amount  to  some  3.359  men.  These  it 
il  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regi- 
ments j  by  dismounted  cavalry,  and 
to  send  them  forward  to  Manassas. 

Gen.  Abercrombie  occupies  War- 
renton  with  a  force  which,  including 
Col.  Geary  at  White  Plains,  and  the 
cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal,  will 
amount  to  some  7,780  men,  with  12 
pieces  of  artillery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all 
the  troops  organized  for  service  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  in 
any  of  the  Eastern  States,  may  be 
ordered  to  Washington.  I  learn  from 
Governor  Curtin  that  there  are  some 
3,500  men  now  ready  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  force  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
sent  to  Manassas.  Four  thousand 
men  from  Gen.  Wadsworth  I  desire 
to  be  ordered  to  Manassas.  These 
troops,  with  the  railroad  guard  above 
.alluded  to,  will  make  up  a  force  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Abercrombie 
of  something  like  18,639  men. 

It  is  my  design  to  push  Gen.  Blen- 
kcr's  division  from  Warrenton  upon 
Strasburg.  He  should  remain  at 
Strasburg  long  enough  to  allow 
matters  to  assume  a  definite  form  in 
that  region,  before  proceeding  to  his 
ultimate  destination. 

The  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah will  thus  (including  Blen- 
ker's  division,  10,028  strong,  with 
24  pieces  of  artillery  j  Banks'  5th 
eorps,  which  embraces  41  guns,  some 
3,652  disposable  cavalrj^,  and  the 
i-ailroad  guard,  about  2,000  men) 
amount  to  about  85,468  men. 


It  is  designed,  to  relieve  General 
Hooker  by  one  regiment,  say,  850 
men,  being  with  some  500  cavalry, 
3,350  men  on  the  Lower  Potomac, 

To  recapitulate — 

At  Warrenton  there  is  to  be    -    7,780  men. 

At  Manassas,  say 10,8r.9     « 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoali  35;859    « 
On  the  Lower  Potomac  -    •    -     1,350    " 


In  all 


55,456 


There  would  thus-  be  left  for  the 
garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washing- 
ton, under  General  Wadsworth,  some 
18,000  men,  inclusive  of  the  batteries 
under  instruction. 

The  troops  organizing  or  ready  for 
service  in  New  York,  I  learn,  will 
probably  number  more  than  four 
thousand.  These  should  be  assem- 
bled at  Washington  subject  to  dispo- 
sition where  their  services  may  be 
required. 

1  am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 
GEO  B.  McCLELLAl<r, 
Maj.-Gen.  Commanding. 

This  topic  shall  be  pursued  in  my 
next  number. 

I  have  shown,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  VV^ar  had  gufla- 
cient  evidence  before  them  to  prove, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  the  alarm 
exhibited  by  the  President,  which  kept 
him  from  sending  McDowell's  com- 
mand to  Yorktown,  or  to  Hanover 
Court  House.  That  this  alarm  was 
really  felt  by  the  President,  I  am  bound 
to  believe.  The  question  now  is,  who 
awakened  this  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion ?  Who  is  responsible  for  it  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Generals  James  S. 
Wadsworth  and  E.  A  Hitchcock  are 
the  persons. 

On  the  21st  day  of  April,  1862,  Gen. 
Wadsworth  made  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War;  the  next  day  he  tes- 
tified before  the  committee  and  veri- 
fied the  accuracy  of  his  report.  This 
document  states  the  number  of  men 
left  under  his  command  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  to  be  19,022  present 
for  duty.  This  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  Gen.  McClellan'o  lettei 
above  copied  ;  but  the  essentiaf  difi:or- 
ence  between  these  reports  is  this,  ene 
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states  only  the  number  of  troops  in  a 
very  limited  command,  while  the  other 
defines  the  number,  in  other  far  more 
extensive    commands,  all  for  the  de- 
fence of  Washington,     The  President 
was  led  to  believe   that  Wadsworth's 
19,022  troops  was  the  aggregate  force 
left  for  the  defence  of  the  capitol.  He 
says  in  a  communication  to  Gen,  Mc- 
Clellan  dated  April  9,  1862,  "Do   you 
really  think  I  should  jDermit  the  line 
from   Eichmond  via   Manassas  Junc- 
tion, to  this  city,  [Washington]  to  be 
entirely  open,  except  what  resistance 
could  be  presented  by   less  than   20,- 
000  unorganized  trooj)S  ?      This   is   a 
question  which  the  country  will  not 
allow  me  to  evade/'  Thus,  it  is  proved* 
that  the  President  was  fully  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  there  was  no  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital  but  that 
reporried  to  be  under   General  Wads- 
wortli.     He  supposed  the  whole   line 
from  Richmond  via  Manassas  Junction 
to  Washington   to    be  entirely    open, 
and  that  the  enemy  on  that  line  would 
encounter  no  resistance    except   from 
Wadsworth's  command,     No  wonder 
he  felt  some  apprehension.     It  seems 
impossible   that  the  President   could 
ever  have  seen  McClellan's  letter  da- 
ted April  1,  then  on   file  in   the  War 
Department.      From   that  report  he 
would  have  learned  that  at  Manassas 
and    Warrenton    almost  in   front  of 
Washington,  and  directly  on  the  line 
to  Richmond  there  were  besides  those 
under   Wadsworth's,     18,639    troops, 
and  twelve  guns,   or  86,639   men  and 
44   field   guns  directly   applicable   to 
the  defence  of  Washington,  without 
counting  the  1,350  men  on  the  lower 
Potomac,  who  could   also  have    been 
drawn  in  if  an  attack  was  imminent. 
Besides    all  this   there   were    35,467 
troops  and  65  guns  in  the  Shenandoan 
Yalley  ready  to  move  to   the  defence 
of  Washington   if   necessary.     There 
were  in  fact  all  told  77,500   men  and 
103  field  guns  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington  and   its   approaches,  without 
counting  the  force  under  Gen.  Dix  at 
JBaltimore,    which   amounted   to   ten 
regiments    and  two    battalions  of  in- 
fantry,' one  regiment  of  cavahy,  and 
live   batteries.      These   numbers    are 
from  official  returns. 


Gen.  Wadsworth  testifies  before  the 
War  Committee  that  he  had  with- 
in  his  jurisdiction  ^^  everything  for 
the  defence  of  Washington,"  and  fur- 
ther testifies  that  the  total  amount 
of  men  present  for  duty  under  his 
command  was  19,022.  The  general 
evidently  left  the  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Committee  that  these 
troops  were  the  sole  reliance  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital ;  the  same  im- 
pression must  have  been  received  by 
the  President,  and  contributed  to  the 
delusion  under  which  his  mind  Li- 
bored.  Wadsworth's  report  was 
brought  to  liis  attention,  and,  basing 
his  suggestion  upon  this  report,  Hitch- 
cock intimated  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  McClellan  had  left  the  capi- 
tal defenceless;  that  he  had  violated 
his  orders,  and  rendered  himself  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  consequences. 
Here  was  a  mare's  nest.  Hitchcock 
says  : — ''When  this  state  of  things  be- 
came known  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Stanton,  he  required  General  I 
Thomas  and  myself  to  make  a  report ' 
upon  the  execution  of  the  President's 
order,  the  letter  of  Gen.  McClellan  oi 
the  1st  April,  the  report  of  General 
Wadsworth  of  the  2d  April,  and  one 
or  two  other  papers  requiring  us  to 
give  an  opinion  whether  Gen.  McClellan 
had  complied,  or  not,  with  the  require- 
nients  of  the  order  of  the  President." 
Who  made  this  state  of  things  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  War?  General 
Hitchcock  himself,  doubtless.  A  court  i 
of  inquiry,  infact,  though  not  in  name, 
was  thus  instituted  to  report  whether 
or  not  McClellan  had  obeyed  orders. 
All  that  a  court  of  inquiry  has  power 
to  do,  is  to  inquire  and  report  to  the 
power  appointing  it. 

That  court  made  a  rejDort  to  the 
War  Department.  Hitchcock  testifies: 
"  The  report  went  of  course  to  the 
President,  and,  on  the  next  day,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  3d  of  April,  the  Pre- 
sident came  to  the  war  office  and  held 
quite  a  long  conversation  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Secretary  _  of 
War  being  present.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  consultation  the  President 
himself  ordered  that  one  of  the  Corps    , 
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of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  which 
were  then  in  front  of  Washington 
sLoald  be  detained  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital*  The  selection  was  left 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  who  desig- 
nated the  Corps  commanded  by 
McDowell.  I  will  mention/'  says 
Hitchcock, "that  Gen.  McDowell  liim- 
self  was  not  present,  and  I  believe 
knew  nothing  of  the  steps  which  led 
to  his  detention  here  until  after  the 
order  was  issued.  As  soon  as  General 
JIcCleHan  beard  of  this  he  complained 
of  it.  He  wished  the  whole  of  McDow- 
ell's Coi"j)S  sent  to  him." 

Now  I  call  upon  every  officer  of  the 
army,  and  upon  every  American  citi- 
zen to  give  bis  attention  for  a  brief 
space  of  time  to  the  scenes  here  de- 
scribed. 

George  B.  McClellan,  a  young 
general  with  little  experience  in  ac- 
tual service,  without  any  solicitation 
on  his  part,  is  called  by  his  govern- 
ment to  a  post  of  the  highest  respon- 
sibility. He  is  placed  in  command  of 
the  largest  army  b}^  far  ever  brought 
together  in  his  native  land,  an  arm^^ 
organized  for  the  purjDOse  of  suppres- 
sing an  insurrection  the  most  formid- 
able the  world  has  ever  beheld,  an  in- 
surrection which  threatened  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  popular  liberty.  At  a 
distance  from  the  capital;  in  the  very 
face  of  the  enemy,  anxious  beyond  all 
expression  for  success;  excited  and 
agitated  by  the  consciousness  that 
the  eyes  of  his  country,  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  are  eagerlj^  fastened 
upon  him,  scanning  and  criticising  all 
he  does,  and  all  he  leaves  undone. 
This  is  one  scene  in  the  drama.  Now 
turn  to  another.  At  the  capital  of 
his  country  this  same  young  com- 
mander, in  his  absence  is  charged 
with  having  disobeyed  the  order  of 
his  superior  in  command,  in  neglect- 
ing to  secure  the  safety  of  that  capi- 
tal against  an  invading  foe ;  a  grave 
offence.  A  court  or  commission  of 
inquiry  is  instituted  before  which  he 
has  no  notice  to  appear,  of  its  very 
existence  he  is  not  apprised.  Ignor- 
ant of  any  charge  brought  against  - 
him,   with   no    counsel    or  friend   to 


speak  for,  or  defend  him,  he  is  tried 
before  the  court,  a  report  condeming 
him  is  brought  in.  The  President 
and  all  the  oflficials  of  the  War  De- 
pa  rtnient  are  assembled  to  hear  and 
cogitate  upon  this  report ;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief approves  of  it  and 
passes  sentence  upon  the  absent  ac- 
cused. The  stiletto  has  been  thrust 
into  his  back,  and  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  assault  until  he  finds  himself  faint- 
ing from  the  loss  of  blood  That 
sentence  is  that  he  shall  be  denied  the 
co-operation  of  a  corps  which  had 
been  promised  him,  and  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  success,  because 
he  had  violated  express  directions  in 
neglecting  the  safety  of  the  capital. 

Kow  let  us  see  whether  General 
McClellan  was  in  truth  guilty  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  him.  The 
charge  was  that  he  had  violated  an 
order  "  that  Washington  should  be 
perfectly  secure."  But  Avho  shall  say 
in  what  ,"  securit}^"  consists?  The 
President  says  :  "  My  explicit  direc- 
tions that  Washington  should,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of 
corps,  be  left  entirely  secured,  had 
been  entirely  neglected."  The  com- 
manders of  corps  were  therefore  made 
sole  judges  of  what  was  required  for 
security.  These  commanders  were 
Generals  Keyes,  Heintzelman,  Mc 
Dowell  and  Sumner.  They  were  ab- 
sent, with  the  exception  of  McDowell, 
on  the  peninsula,  with  McClellan. 
We  have  seen  what  McDowell's  opinion 
was.  All  these  comthanders  of  corps 
were  examined  before  the  War  Com- 
mittee, but  none  of  them  was  asked 
whether  he  Qonsidered  the  forces  ac- 
tually left  by  Gen.  McClellan,  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  testimony  of  neither  of 
them  was  before  Generals  Hitchcock 
and  Thomas,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  every  one  of  them  would  have 
admitted  the  force,  actually  left  there, 
to  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of 
Washington.  There  was  therefore  no 
authority  for  the  decision  that  in  the 
judgment  of  commanders  of  corps 
Washington  was  left  unsafe. 

General    Hitchcock    testified    that 
Gen.  McClellan  complained  of  that  df- 
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ckion  made  m  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  on  the  3d  of  April.     Y  es, 
he  did    complain :    his   letter   to  the 
President  is  in  the    following  words: 
Near  Yorktown,  April  5,  7  1-2.  p.m 
"The  enemy  are  in  large  force  along 
our  front,  and  apparently  intend  ma- 
king a  determined  resistance.     A  re- 
connoisance  just  made   by  Gen.    Bar- 
nard shows  that   their   line    of  works 
extends  across    the   entire    peninsula 
from    Yorktown    to    Warwick    river. 
Many  of* them    are   very  formidable. 
Deserters  say  they    are    being    rein- 
forced daily  from  Ilichmond  and  from 
Jiforfolk.     Under  these  circumstances 
I  beg  that  you  will  reconsider  the  or- 
der detaching  the  first  corps  from  my 
command.      In  my    deliberate  judg- 
ment the  success  of  our  cause   will  be 
imjDeriled  by  so  greatly  reducing  m}^ 
force  when  it  is  actually  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,    and  active  operations 
have  commenced.     Two  or  three    of 
my  divisions  have  been   under  fire  of 
artillery  most  of  the  day.     I  am  now 
of  the  opinion  that  I  shall  have  to  fight 
all  the  available  force  of  the  rebels  not 
far  from  here.     Do  not  force  me  to  do 
so    with  diminished     numbers ;      but 
whatever  your  decision  may  be,  I  will 
leave  nothing   undone  to  obtain  suc- 
cess. Gr.  B.  McClellan, 

Major  General, 
A  Lincoln,  President. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself,  it  needs 
no  comment. 

The  report  and  testimony  of  Gen. 
James  S.  Wadsworth  might  be  sub- 
jected to  severe  animadversion.  His 
statements  are  contradicted  by  relia- 
ble testimon}^  The  report  of  Col. 
William  B.  Green  to  General  Barry, 
Inspector  of  Artillery,  has  been  exten- 
sively published.  It  shows  conclu- 
sively the  gross  inaccuracy  of  General 
Wadsworth.  Moreover,  the  opposi- 
tion, if  not  bitter  hostility  of  General 
Wadsworth  to  General  McClellan  is 
well  known  in  military  circles  at 
Washington;  it  can  be  shown  that 
Wadsworth  did  not  wish  Eichmond 
to  be  taken  by  McClellan.  But  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  this  topic  ;  my  object 
in  these  comj»>inications  is  single,  and 
I  shall  not  be  diverted  from  its  pur- 
suit. 


N"ow  I  submit  to  all  men  whe 
these  two  points  have  not  been  establ 
lishedbythe  testimony  contained  ii 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  tht 
conduct  of  the  war. 

1.  If  General  McDowell's  command 
had  not  been  denied  General  McClel. 
Ian,  he  would  tiave  taken  Eichmondi 
a  year  ago. 

2.  There  was  no  justifiable  reasoa 
for  withholding  that  command. 

Beyond  all  controversy,  the  Coibm 
mittee  were  authorized  by  tha  eY^. 
dence,  to  report  these  conclusion!^ 
and  in  failing  to  do  so,  they  havedoi  ' 
General  McClellan  signal  injustice, 
arraign  that  committee,  collective! 
and  individually,  at  the  bar  of  publ3 
opinion,  and  charge  them  with  thi 
injustice. 

I  shall  next  proceed   to  show   thj 

General   McClellan    did   the   best  h#i 

could  with  the  forces  under  his  com«: 

mand.  . 

YOEKTOWl^. 

The  next  duty  is  to  inquire  whether, 
although  deprived  of  the  co-operation  i 
of  McDowell's  command,  McClellan 
ought,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
have  taken  Eichmond  with  the  force  i 
under  his  command.  It  has  been  as- 
serted with  great  confidence  that  he 
ought;  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  unanimously  censure,  nay  | 
condemn  him  for  not  having  taken  the  > 
rebel  capital,  and  captured  the  army 
which  defended  it.  It  is  obvious  that' 
this  condemnatory  sentence  cannot  be 
met  successfully  by  a  general  denial; 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests  must 
be  carefully  examined,  step  by  step, 
first  at  Yorktown,  then  from  York- 
town  to  Eiclitnond,  then  before  Eich- 
mond, &c.  I  shall  pursue  this  inquiry 
in  the  light  of  such  evidence  as  was 
furnished  by  the  ^tate  of  things  exist- 
ing at  the  times  respectively  when  the 
movements  of  the  army  were  made. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  view  these  move- 
ments in  the  light  of  information  Sup- 
plied since  General  McClellan  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  Peninsula,  and  not 
accessible  before  that  time.  I  shall  be 
pardoned,  it  being  unavoidable,  for 
giving  some  details  of  evidence  which 
may  seem  dry  and  tedious  to  such  of 
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y  readers  as  are  m  a  hurry  and  can 
Ay   read   short   paragraphs.     There 
■e"^  some  of  my  countrymen,  even  in 
jese  limes  of  agitation    and    bustle, 
ho  are  willing  to  be  at  pains  to  in- 
■>iigatc,  and  ascertain,  if  they  can, 
le  truth  on  a  subject  like  that  under 
)iisideration.  To  such  1  must  be  con- 
•nt  to  address  myself.     The  first  po- 
lidii  to  be  examined  is  Yorhtown. 
ii  is  admitted  that  Gen.  McClellan 
.|i  ured   before   Yorktown  with    an 
-my    consisting    of    107.000    troops, 
oif  equipped,  well  drilled,  well  sup- 
lied,  and  composed  of  men  of  physi- 
[il.    intellectual,    and    moral    power, 
ich  as  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
militarj- organization.    This  army 
esorves  the  highest  wrought  eulogy 
,fiat    has   ever   been   passed  npon  it. 
*his  eulogy  has  been  recorded  by  the 
lommanding  General  of  the  Army  of 
le   Potomac,  and  history  will  trans- 
it it  to  future  generations. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  for  the  fact 
eems  to  have  been  kept    studiously 
ut  of  mind,  that  the  army  which  this 
)3'al   and   ever   to  be  honored   host 
ent    to    subdue   were  ■  composed    of 
American  citizens,  most  of  them  na- 
5ve  born,  numerically  equal,  probably 
uperjor   to    our  own,   well  officered, 
vqW   drilled,  under    strict   discipline, 
[o-hting  behind  entrenchments,  on  soil 
laimed  to  be  their  own,  and  animated 
vith  a  zeal  which  the  resistance  of  an 
nvadino"  enemy    alone     can    inspire. 
Isow  although    the   loj^al   army  sur- 
)assed    the   rebels  in  the  material  of 
var,  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
lard  lessons  they  had  learned  in  the 
school    of   privation    and    suffering; 
_,key  were  at  home    fighting  on  the 
iefensive,in  positions  chosen  by  them- 
selves, behind  ramparts  of  their  own 
construction.     Men  versed  in  the  art 
of  war  have  learned  from  the  records 
of  former  military  conflicts,  to  com- 
pikve^with  mathematical  accuracy  the 
„^.„*..ages  and  disadvantages   of  ar- 
mies in  such  circumstances,  composed 
of  the  same  race  of  men,  neither  supe- 
rior to  the  other  in  spirit  or  military 
prowess.      With    such    an    enemy    in 
front  discharging  his  fire,  well  might 
ilcClellan  implore  the  President,  do 


not  force  me  to  fight  with  dimimshed 
numbers. 

General  McClellan  in  all  his  milita- 
ry operations  has  acted  under  the  in- 
spiration and  guidance  of  two  gene- 
ral principles. 

1,  The  rebellion  had  assumed  a 
character  so  formidable  as  to  place  the 
country  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  Ar- 
my was  arrayed  against  army  in  the 
field.  The  rules  for  the  government 
of  belligerent  parties  which  modern 
civilization  furnishes,  were  of  binding 
force.  General  McClellan  had  receiv- 
ed  the  education  of  a  soldier ;  he  was 
well-instructed  in  these  rules.  Hg 
had  before  him  the  example  of  Gen. 
Sco^t,  who  had  always  conducted  war- 
fare in  conformity  to  these  rules,  nev- 
er for  an  instant  departing  from  their 
injunctions,  and  this  great  General 
had  received  the  approbation  of  his 
country  for  his  course.  On  no  consid- 
eration, to  gratify  no  man,  or  set  of 
men,  would  Gen.  McClellan  violate 
these  rules  and  deviate  from  the  path 
pursued  by  his  illustrious  predecessor 
under  whom  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  war.  Such  a  violation,  such  a  de- 
parture,  would  fix  a  stain  upon  his 
character  as  a  soldier,  which  no  suc- 
cess could  efface;  besides  it  would dis< 
honor  the  flag  of  the  Christian  nation 
which  he  served.  To  do  this  was  im- 
possible for  George  B.  McClellan. 

2.  McClellan,  while  he  meant  to  do 
what  he  could  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion, to  exert  every  nerve  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  yet  was  anxious  to 
do  it  without  any  unnecessary  loss  of 
life  of  the  soldiers  led  by  him;  he 
knew  who  these  soldiers  were,  whence 
they  came,  how  they  were  connected 
in  their  respective  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods, and  what  value  to  set  upoii 
their  lives. 

These  were  his  principles;  and,  be- 
sides these,  as  a  matter  of  fiict.  he  had 
the  conviction  that  the  enemy  was  a 
very  formidable  one  ;  others  could  af- 
ford to  despise  him,  but  he  could  not. 
He  could  have  wished  it  otherwise, 
but  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  of- 
fleers  who  led  that  enemy,  and  the 
spirit  and  prowess  of  the  troops  led 
by  them,  forced  this  coudction  on  hia 
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understanding;  ne  could  not  ignore  it, 
but  as  a  soldier  he  felt  his  obligation 
to  act  upon  it. 

All  these  composed  the  creed  of 
Gen.  McClellan  ;  and  if  the  tirades  of 
abuse  amounting  almost  to  the  ravings 
of  lunatics,  wliich  have  been  spoken 
and  written  against  him,  from  Sena- 
tor Chandler's  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  down  to  the  late  editorial 
article  in  the  JSTew  York  Times,  shall 
be  closely  analyzed  and  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  creed  is  that 
which  mainl}^  stirs  uj)  the  ire  of  his 
o^jponents. 

MeOlelhin  marched  from  Fortress 
Monroe  towards  Yorktown  on  the  4th 
of  April  1862,  and  soon  reached  the 
fortified  position  which  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy  in  great  precipitation 
on  the  4th  day  of  May,  one  month 
thereafter.  The  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my from  a  very  strong  and  well  forti- 
fied position  was  compelled  by  our  ar- 
my in  one  month. 

The  charge  against  the  command- 
ing general  is  that  he  spent  too  much 
time  before  Yorktown — that  he  should 
have  taken  it  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival before  it  by  assault,  and  not  wait- 
ed the  operations  of  a  siege. 

What  is  the  testimony  upon  this 
point  ?  It  shall  be  fairly  given.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville,  an  eyer  witness, 
says: — "  We  reached  the  Confederate 
lines  which  opened  on  us  at  once,  with 
a  sharp  fire  of  artillerj^.  We  replied, 
but  without  making  any  impression 
on  the  well  defined  works  which  cov- 
ered the  hostile  cannon.  The  creek 
had  been  reconnoitered  and  found  im- 
passable bj'  infantry,  both  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  water,  and  of  its  marshy 
borders,  in  which  the  troops  would 
have  been  under  a  cross-fire  of  num- 
bers oFsharpshooters  concealed  in  the 
woods  and  behind   the  embankments. 

•'•  Throughout  the  seven  miles  of 
Confederate  lines  he  encountered  the 
same  attitude  of  alert  defence.  Every 
where  cannon  and  camps.  Of  course 
the  inference  was  that  we  were  ar- 
rested by  forces  apparently  formid- 
able, and  befb«;e  a  position  not  easily 
carried." 
^  General  McCiellan  before  the  com- 


mittee testifies:  "Question.  Could, 
not  the  line  of  works  have  been  as-  j 
saulted  when  you  arrived  before  them 
in  full  force  with  a  fair  prospect  ov 
success? — Answer.  I  think  not.  1' 
resorted  to  the  operations  of  a  siege.' 
after  a  more  careful  personal  exami-i 
nation  than 'a  commanding  general' 
gives  to  such  things ;  and  I  was  ful-i 
ly  satisfied  that  the  course  I  adpoteo' 
was  the  best  under  the  circumstan-* 
ces."  t 

"  Question. — You  did  not  open  youi 
batteries  as  they  were  finished,  on^^ 
by  one,  but  waited  until  all  wer« 
ready,  did  you  not? — Answer.  We 
did,  and  expected  to  open  fire  from 
them  all  on  Monday  morning.  A  few 
shots  were  fired  for  a  Special  purpose 
from  battery  ISTo.  1  against  vessels 
landing  at  the  wharf." 

"  Question.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  opened  your  batteries 
as  the}'  were  completed,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  completion  of  all  of  them  ? 
— Answer.  I  think  decidedly  not ;  be- 
cause they  would  probably  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  concentrated: 
fire  of  the  enemy.  The  object  was  tO; 
wait  until  we  had  such  an  overwhelm-| 
iug  force  at  our  disposal  as  wouldi 
crush  everything  before  us." 

General  John.  C.  Barnard,  chief  of 
General  McClellan's  engineer  corps, 
who  next  to  the  general  command- 
ing, is  the  highest  authority,  reported 
at  the  time: — ^- It  was  not  deemed 
practicable  considering  the  strength 
of  that  line  and  the  difficulty  of 
handling  our  forces  (owing  to  the  im- 
practicable character  of  the  country), 
to  b:eik  the  line  across  the  isthmus, 
and  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the' 
reduction  of  the  place"  (Yorktown) 
"by  assault." — "The  forcing  of  sucJil 
a  line  with  so  little  loss,  in  itself  is  an; 
exploit  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  but 
more  worthy  of  study  than  would 
have  been  a"^murderous  assault,  even 
if  it  had  proved  successful."  These 
are  extracts  from  the  engineer's  re- 
port  now  made  public,  I  believe,  for 
the  first  time,  but  that  report  was  ac- 
cessible to  the  committee. 

General  Erastus  D.  Keyes  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  Army  of  tho 
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3,.,, Insula.  Be  was  before  Yorktown. 
ii.  advance  was  stopped  by  a  liiie  of 
ieleiice  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  forti- 
led  by  breast  works,  erected,  nearly 
be  whole  distance  behind  a  stream, 
)!•  succession  of  ponds,  nowhere  ford- 
ible;  one  terminus  behind  Yorktown, 
vn.l  the  other  ending  in  the  James 
River  which  is  commanded  by  the 
^11  emy"s  sunboats.  He  says  :— "  York- 
town'is  fortified  all  around  with  bas- 
tioued  works,  and  on  the  water  side, 
It  and  Gloucester,  are  so  strong  that 
llie  navy  are  afraid  to  attack  either. 
Ihe  approaches  on  our  side  are  gen- 
erally through  low,  swampy  or  thickly 
.wooded  grounds;  over  roads  which 
we  are  obliged  to  repair  or  make 
before  we  can  get  forward  our  car- 
riao-es.  The  enemy  is  m  great 
force,  and  is  constantly  receiving  re- 
inforcements from  the  two  rivers. 
The  line  in  front  of  us  is  therefore 
one  of  the  strongest  ever  opposed  to 
an  invading  foce  in  any  country.  In- 
dependently of  the  strength  of  the 
I  lines  in  front  of  us,  and  of  the  force 
ol  the  enemy  behind  them,  we  cannot 
;  advance  until  we  get  command  oi 
either  York  or  James  River." 

General  Fitz  John    Pokter  who 
'  commanded  the  advanced  coi^ds  and 
I  who  also  conducted  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  reported  :    "  Personal  recogni- 
zances confirmed   by   the  reports    o: 
eno-meer  officers,  and  the  troops,  show- 
ed"^ the    Yorkstown    defences    to   be 
strono-,  and  well  armed,  and  connect- 
•  ed   wTth   those   on   the   Warwick  by 
field  works  for  artillery  and  infantry  ; 
that  the  bride;es  were  destroyed  and 
tlie   approaches   to   tbe   dams  which 
had  backed  up  the  water  to  overflow 
+he  banks  were  obstructed  by  abbatis 
and   defended  on  the  right  bank  by 
stone   forts,  which  were  well   armed 
and  manned  and  connected  by  infantry 
parapets."— "  Ofiieers   on   picket    re- 
ported  the  enemy  apparently  m  great 
numbers  and  very  active,  while  desert- 
ers  stated   that  troops  at  Yorktown 
and  vicinity,  originally  about  15,000, 
had  been  greatly  increased  by  arrivals 
from  Norfolk  and  Pvichmond,  and  were 
confident  of  successfully  defending  the 
place." 


In  opposition  to  this  'm  the  testi- 
mony, 1st,  of  Gen.  Silas  S.  Casey. 
He  says  :  "  That  part  of  the  army 
that  went  to  Yorktown,  I  think,  should 
have  stormed  the  works,  as  from  the 
information  I  received  afterwards 
there  were  but  about  7,000  or  8,000 
men  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  corps 
on  the  peninsula."  This  is  all  this 
witness  says  about  storming  the 
Avorks.  If  General  Casey  had  com- 
manded the  army,  he  would  not  have 
acted  on  information  received  after- 
wards. 

2.  General  Samuel  P.  Heintzle- 
MA^-.  The  following  testimony  tran- 
scribed  from  the  report  was  read  by 
the  General;  "Question.  If  there  was 
only  about  7,000  men   in  Yorktown 


and'  you  had  so  large  an  army,  what 
military  obiection  had  you  to  isolating 
the  place  and  attacking  further  up  the 
Peninsula?  Answer.  By  the  time  we 
o-ot  to  Yorktown  their  army  had  been 
fargely  reinforced  there,  though 
nothing  like  as  fast  as  ours.  Question 
What  was  the  estimated  strength  of 
our  army  there?  Answer.  I  never 
heard.  I  was  always  of  opinion  that 
we  could  have  forced  their  lines;  and 
from  information  that  I  got  at  the 
Adams  House,  about  two  miles  from 
AYilliamsburgh,  the  day  before  the 
battle  there,  I  was  featisfied  we  could 
have  done  so." 

3.  General  Joseph  Hooker  testi- 
fied  :  "  From  my  examination  of  the 
works  at  Yorktown,  and  reaching 
away  beyond  the  position  that  I  occu- 
pied, I  felt  that  their  lines  could  be 
pierced  without  any  considerable  loss 
by  the  corps  with  which  I  was  on  du- 
ty— Heintzleman's  corps.  We  could 
have  gone  right  through,  and  gone  to 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  They  would 
run  the  moment  we  got  to  their  rear., 
and  we  could  have  p>icked  up  the  pria- 
oners.  Eight  there  at  Yorktown  the 
enemy  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
labor.  But  I  would  have  marcbed 
rif'ht  through  the  redoubts  which  was 
a  part  of  the  cordon  they  hnd,  and  got 
on  the  road  between  Yorktown  and 
Eichmond  and  thus  compelled  the  ene- 
my to  fight  me  on  my  ground,  and  not, 
have   fought   them  on  theirs.''     Thia 


testimony  is  cbaracteristic  of  this  wit- 
ness ;  and  be  would  undoubtedly  bave 
marched  right  through  the  redoubts, 
always  provided  the  enemy  had  not  pre- 
vented him.  He  would,  too,  have  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  fight  him  on  bis 
own  ground,  provided  he  could  have  got 
possession  of  the  ground,  and  kept  it. 

So  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wit- 
nesses in  favor  of  beseiging  Yorktown 
are  :  1.  Prince  de  Joinville,  2.  General 
McClellan,  3.  Gen.  Barnard,  4.  Gen. 
Keyes,  and  5.  Gen.  Porter.  In  favor 
of  storming  the  works,  Generals  Heint- 
Lelman,  Casey,  and  Hooker.  This 
being  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
opinions  of  military  men.  I  take  into 
consideration  such  opinions  only,  the 
opinions  of  what  the  law  terms  experts; 
other  ojDinions  are  not  competent  evi- 
dence. It  ought  perhaps  to  be  stated 
in  this  connection  that  General  Bar- 
nard, although  he  gave  the  opinion 
above  quoted  from  his  report  made  at 
the  time  of  the  siege,  yet  afterwards 
changed  his  mind.  The  evidence  oi 
this  change  was  furnished  by  a  most 
extraordinary  report  made  by  him  to 
General  McClellan  long  after  the  siege 
of  Yorktown ;  after  it  was  w  ell  un- 
derstood what  testimony  the  commit- 
tee sought  in  respect  to  General 
McClellan,  and,  strange  to  say,  even 
after  this  general  had  been  relieved  o.^ 
his  command,  and  when  it  was  sup- 
posed he  was  not  in  favor  with  the  ad- 
ministration. It  must  have  been  pain- 
ful to  General  Barnard  to  feel  himself 
compelled  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  a 
brother  officer  at  such  a  time,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances;  but  let  the 
veteran  engineer  console  himself  with 
the  assurance  I  now  give  him,  that 
General  McClellan  is  not  ruined  in  re- 
putation ;  he  is  not  dead.  He  may  be 
annoyed,  but  he  is  not  in  disgrace,  nor 
i&  he  friendless, 

BEFOEE  YOEKTOWN. 

I  did  suppose  that  what  had  been 
aaid  in  my  last  number  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  show  that  General 
McClellan  was  deserving  of  commen- 
dation, rather  than  censure,  for  decid- 
ing to  besiege  the  enemy's  works  at 
Yorktown   in   preference  to  carry! nij; 
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them  by  what,  in  the  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral  Barnard,  ^vould  have  been  a  mur-  > 
derous  assault  even  if  successful.  The 
country  has  since  had  some  experience 
of  such  assaults  at  Fredericksburg. 
The  sole  consolation  for  our  disasters 
in  these  conflicts  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  although  we  lost  many  thous- 
ands in  killed  and  wounded,  yet  per- 
haps  the  enemy  suffered  as  severely 
as  ourselves.  But,  on  referring  again 
to  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  see 
that  a  strong  point  is  attempted  to  be 
made  against  the  general  for  what  is 
termed  his  "  delay  before  Yorktown." 
The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from 
the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  committee, 
published  and  sold  in  the  office  of  the 
Jiew  York  Tribune.  The  capitals  and 
italics  are  also  copied  : 
"DELAY   BEFOEE   YOEKTOWK 

"  All  the  testimony  goes  to  prove 
that  when  our  troops  first  landed  on 
the  Peninsula  the  force  of  the  enemy 
there  consisted  of  Magruder's  com- 
mand, variously  estimated  at  from 
7,000  to  12,000  men,  excei^t  by  Gene- 
ral McClellan,  who  estimated  it  at 
from  15,000  to  20,000.  The  Hon.  Le- 
muel J.  Bowden,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Yirginia — then  living  within  the  rebel 
lines,  near  "Williamsburg, — testifies 
that  the  rebels  did  not  determine  to  rein- 
force Magruder  until  it  ivas  apparent 
that  our  forces  intended  to  stop  before 
Yorktown,  and  intended  to  commence  a 
regular  siege  o  the  place.  It  is  now 
evident,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  officers  at  the  time,  that 
our  forces  when  they  first  appeared  be- ' 
fore  Yorktown  could  have  pierced  the 
line  of  works  across  the  Peninsula  there 
without  much  difficulty,  isolating  York- 
town  and  cutting  off  reinforcements, 
when  ihe  place  must  have  fallen  in  a 
very  short  time.  Some  of  our  generals 
expected  and  desired  that  that  should 
be  done.  Gen.  Heintzelman  forwarded 
to  Gen.  McClellan  the  application  of 
Gen.  Hamilton,  commanding  a  divi- 
sion, for  permission  to  force  the  ene- 
my's lines.  Xo  answer  was  received' 
to  the  application." 

I  shall  refute  these  statements  in 
their  order.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
rebels  did  not  intend  to  reinforce  Ma- 
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gruder  until  it  was  detei-minjed  to  com- 
mence a  regular  siege  of  Yorktown. 
PEOOF. 
General  McClellan  did  not  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  a  siege  when  lie 
first  advanced  (April  4th)  upon  York- 
town,  after  landing  on  the  Peninsula; 
he  then  expected  to  be  joined  by 
i&fcDoweU's  command.  On  the  4th  of 
A-pril  he  issued  orders  for  the  contin- 
aed  march  of  the  army  at  an  early 
iiour  the  next  morning.  General 
Ceyes',  General  Couch's,  and  General 
Smith's  divisions  were  ordered  lo 
positions  on  the  Yorktown  and  ^Y\]- 
amsburg  road,  which  would  enable 
ihem  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Yorktown,  and  to  intercept 
einforccments  coming  in.  But  Gene- 
al  Keyes  reported  the  impossibility 
)f  carrying  those  orders  into  effect, 
ip^ifying,  among  other  things,  that 
*the  enemy  is  in  great  force,  and  is 
'■onstantly  receiving  reinforcements  from 
he  two  rivers.  The  line  in  front  of  us 
s  their  new  one  of  the  strongest  ever  op- 
Dosed  to  an  invading  force  in  an]]  coun- 
ry"  This  report  bore  date  April  7 lb. 
)n  the  5th  and  6th  of  April  he  had 
previously  reported  that  the  enemy's 
vorks  (Lee's  Mills)  in  front  of  Smith, 
annolbe  carried  by  assault.  General 
ieyes  was  not  before. Yorktown.  but 
n  front  of  the  enemy,  on  the  War- 
tvick.  General  McClellan  himself  tes- 
tified :  "  We  did  not  know,  before  we 
landed  on  the  Peninsula,  of  the  line  of 
vorks  along  the  Warwick.  We  knew 
hat  Yorktown  was  surrounded  by  a 
lontinuous  line  of  earthworks,  but' we 
lid  not  know  of  the  line  of  the  War- 
wick." 

General  Casey,  who  jt  will  be  re- 
nembered,  acted  under  General  Keyes, 
ind  did  not  join  for  several  days  after 
ieyes,  says  : 

"  From  information  I  received  after- 
wards,"  (that  is  after  the  evacuation 
)f  Yorktown),  "there  were  but  7.000 
)r  8,000  men  there  on  the  arrival  ot 
■he  five  corps  "  (not  before  Yorktown. 
mt)  •' onthe Peninsula"  General  Heint- 
lelman  says  :  "  By  the  Jtime  we  got  to 
Yorktown  their  army  (the  enemy's) 
lad  been  largely  reinforced."  Genei-al 
McClellan,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 


"  What  was  tho  force  of  the  enemy 
when  Heintzelman  landed  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula?" says:  "  I  do  not  know  poai- 
tively;  but  my  belief  is  that  there 
was  not  at  that  time  much  more  than 
Magruder's  original  command,  which, 
I  think,  we  had  always  estimated  at 
from  15,000  to  20,000  men.  Move- 
ments of  troops  had  been  going  on 
across  the  James  Eiver  to  the  Penin- 
sula some  days  before  my  arrival.  I 
remember  that  immediately  upon  my 
arrival  at  Fort  Monroe,  I  was  told  that 
quite  a  large  number  of  troops  had  been 
crossed  over  to  Yorktown  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  James.  I  therefore  har- 
ried my  own  movements,  and  started 
from  Fort  Monro  sooner  than  I  would 
have  done.  From  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  have  been  able  to  get,  I 
think  that  large  masses  of  reinforce- 
ments arrived  at  Yorktown  from  one  to 
two  days  before  I  reached  its  vicinity, 
Johston  himself  arrived  there  the^  day 
before  I  did." 

Thus  much  for  the  proof  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  testimony  quoted  from 
Hon.  Lemuel  J.  Bowden  (United 
States  Senator !)  The  senator  says 
he  practiced  law  for  a  number  of 
years,  from  Willimsburg  down  to 
Hampton,  including  Yorktown.  He 
is  as^ked  by  the  committee:  "In  your 
judgment  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  a  vigorous  attack  been 
made  upon  Yorktown  proper,  or  a 
flank  attack  made?"  The  law  gives 
value  to  the  judgment  of  none  but 
experts ;  it  does  not  allow  such  judg- 
ments or  opinions  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, except  perhaps  when  the  wit- 
ness is  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  "  a 
Senator,"  and  I  freely  admit  that  the 
•'judgment"  of  Senator  Bowden  is  of 
as  much  value  as  tho  judgment  of 
Senator  Chandler,  or  Senator  Sher- 
man;  Senators  all!  But  let  us  hear 
the  reply  of  the  witness.  He  could 
not  forget  that  though  a  senator,  he 
had  practiced  law  ;  he  therefore  says  : 
"  I  have  vary  little  skill,  if  any,  in 
military  affairs,  but  my  decided  im- 
pression is,"  &c.  This  answer  was  a 
rebuke  as  severe  as  could  have  been 
given,  for  putting  such  a  question  to 
sach  a  man.     If  there  had  been  any 
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lionest  lawyer  on  that  committee,  with 
even  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  evidence,  he  would  have  said  to 
the  witness  :  "  You  are  excused  from 
giving  any  further  answer;  if  you 
are  not  a  military  man,  your  opinion 
•is  no  evidence,  and  if  you  are  a  mili- 
tary man,  your  impression  would  not 
be  evidence."  But  the  witness  was 
not  interrogated,  and  he  proceeds  to 
tell,  not  what  he  knew  but  what  he 
had  heard  from  other  Union  men,  bet- 
ter qualified  to  judge  than  himself; 
he  concludes  his  narration  of  hearsay 
testimony  in  these  words :  "  This  I 
gathered  from  others,  for  1  did  not 
myself  go  to  Yorktown  after  the  Con- 
federates took  possession  of  it  until 
they  evacuated  it."  If  any  one  of 
my  readers  desires  to  know  what,  in 
particular,  Senator  Bowden  "gather- 
ed from  others,"  I  will  refer  him  to 
the  report  of  the  committee,  page  583. 
I  beg  leave  to  take  leave  of  the  Sena- 
tor, with  commendation  for  his  modes- 
ty,  and  I  will  say  for  him  that  I  re- 
gard his  judgment  in  military  mat- 
ters as  highl}^  as  I  do  any  other  law- 
yer of  my  acquaintance, 

Biit  the  committee  say  : — "  It  is  now 
evident,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  officers  at  the  time, 
that  (here  come  the  italics)  oiir  forces, 
when  they  first  appeared  before  York- 
town^  could  have  pierced  the  line  of 
works,  <fcc." 

I  have  just  shown  what  the  officers 
at  the  time  thought,  but  I  do  not  find 
in  the  report  that  any,  but  General 
Heintzelman,  were  as  wise  after  the 
time  as  the  committee  represent.  This 
General  says,  I  was  always  of  the 
opinion  that  we  could  have  forced 
their  lines,  and  from  information  I 
got  at  the  Adams  House,  about  two 
miles  from  Willimsburg,  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle  there,  I  was  satisfied 
we  could  have  done  so.  The  veteran 
general  does  not  tell  the  committee 
from  whence  he  derived  this  informa- 
tion ;  perhaps  it  was  Senator  Bow- 
den, for  he  lived  up  there.  If  the 
genex*al  did  get  his  information  from 
this  source,  he  certainly  shows  proper 
respect  for  the  "  civil  authority,"  a 
commeadable  trait  in  a  military  man. 


The  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
paragraph  quoted  says : 

'•General  Heintzelman  forwarded 
to  General  McClellan  the  applicatioD 
of  General  Hamilton,  commanding  a 
division,  for  permission  to  force  the 
enemy's  lines.  No  answer  was  re- 
ceived to  the  application."  This  pas- 
sage of  the  report  is  fouaided  on  the 
following  testimony  given  by  General 
Heintzelman:  "We  were  willing  to! 
try  to  force  the  lines  with  a  singly 
brigade.  General  Hamilton  madethij 
application,  and  I  forwarded  it  to  the 
commanding  general." 

On  the   16th  April  Brigadier  Gen* 
eral  Hamilton  reported  that  the  lin^, 
of  rebel  works  for  three  quarters  of  Qj 
mile  could  have  been  carried  by  a  sinrj 
gle  brigade,  with  very  little  loss,  and 
"  I  further  report  that  I  believe  1  can 
carry   these    works    and    hold    themi 
without  much  loss."     This  is  the  ap 
plication    made    by    Gen.  Hamilton.j 
Gen  Hamilton,  when  he  made  this  re| 
port,  was  under  the   impression   thai 
the    artillery  in  our  batteries  Nos.  1 
and  8  had   driven    the    enemy    from 
Winn's   Mills  workSj  which  was  errp-i 
neous.     No  answer  or   direction  wa&, 
given  to  Gen.   Hamilton*  in   reply  tcj 
his   suggestion,  because   it  was   well 
known,  and  it  had  been  reported  bj, 
the  general  conducting  the  siege,  tha: 
it   had  been   found    impracticable  tc. 
cross  the  Warwick   anywhere  in  t' 
vicinity  of  Winn's  Mills,  this  river  n 
being  fordable   and   the    bridges   d 
stroyed;  also  that   "a  close  and  th 
rough    reconnoissance    on    the     25ti 
made  by  that   excellent  ofl5«er  of  the 
army,  Col.  Jesse  Gove,  with  his  regi* 
ment,  the  Twenty-Second   Massachn-  ' 
setts  Volunteers,   confirmed   his   for-i 
mer  report  of  the  5th  and  11th,  thftt^l 
the   Warwick  was   not   fordable,  tJ*^ 
bank  swampy,  and  the  dams  near  its 
headwaters,    on    account   of  artificial 
obstructions,  unapproachable   in  face 
of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  banks." 
Gen.  Grover,  part  of  Heintzelman'8| 
command,    after    carrying     a    small, 
work,  defending   a   dam    east   of  the 
Warwick,  near  Winn's  Mills,  drew  ofl 
his  forces  because  the  Warwick  could 
not   be   crossed,  the   narrow  dam  at 
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that  point  being  defended  oy  several 
strong  works  well  manned  Winn's 
Mills  were  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Warwick.  Gen.  Barnard  ?ayB  in  his 
report :  "  The  fii*st  group  of  works 
(the  enemy's)  is  at  Winn's  Mills, 
■^here  there  is  a  dam  and  a  bridge. 
'This  bridge  the  enemy  destroj^ed." 

Thus  I  have  examined  and  refuted 
sentence  by  sentence — the  reader  will 
gee  that  this  detail  was  necessary— 
the  italicised  libel  of  the  committee 
which  has  been  circulated  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  by  the 
aid  of  a  metropolitan  press,  and  the 
Biachinery  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, and  all  for  what  ?  to  destroy 
the  reputation,  as  a  soldier,  of  Geo.  B. 
llcClellan. 

,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  General  Bar- 
if^ard's  report,  bearing  date  May  6, 
1862,  and  of  Gen.  Barry's,  bearing 
date  May  5,  1862,  and  of  General  Fitz 
John  Porter,  bearing  date  May  8, 
1862.  These  reports  seem  to  me  to 
|ive  evidence  of  professional  talent  of 
%  high  order.  .The  words  in  which 
this  report  of  Gen.  Barnard  concludes 
bave  been  quoted,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
f>ea>ted.  But  the  following  additional 
Ittotations  from  the  same  report  may 
be  aptly  given  here.  "  If  we  could 
lave  broken  the  enemy's  lines  across 
the  isthmus,  we  could  have  invested 
JTorktown,  and  it  must,  with  its  gar- 
tison,  soon  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 
tt  was  no*  deemed  practicable,  con- 
lidering  the  strength  of  that  line  and 
jhe  difficulty  of  handling  our  forces 
iowing  to  the  impFacticable  character 
if  the  country)  to  do  so.  If  we  could 
iftke  Yorktown,  or  drive  the  enemy 
mt  of  that  place,  the  enemy's  line 
"ivaa  no  longer  tenable.  This  we  could 
lo  by  a  single  operation  It  was 
ieemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
'ed.uetion  of  the  place  by  assault." 
?ei»haps  General  Hooker  wo«ild  not 
mve  deemed  it  "  too  hazardous;"  but 
lere  let  me  say  what  I  declare  upon 
reliable  authority,  that  this  same  gen- 
asal  nevei-  saw  the  defences  of  the 
jwamy  behind  the  Warwick.  Gefieral 
3arry,  full}'  confiding  in  the  artillery 
)laeed  and  pointed  under  his  com- 
ftand,   reported  that    our    batteries, 


when  opened,  ♦'  would  have  compelled 
the  enemy  to  surrender  in  12  hours." 
But  the  committee  did  not  call  Barry 
and  Porter  to  the  witness'  stand, — they 
selected  their  own  witnesses ;  j^et  it 
must  have  been  known  to  them  that 
these  generals  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  The 
enem}'-  did  not  give  General  Barry  an 
opportunity  to  try  his  well-placed 
guns,  and  demonstrate  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  his  batteries,  but  directly 
decided  to  evacuate  before  they  were 
opened.  What  a  tribute  was  this  eva- 
cuation to  the  unsurpassed  skill  and 
generalship  of  McClellanI  A  force  of 
equal,  if  not  superior  number  retires, 
precipitately,  from  their  own  chosen 
and  deliberately  constructed  fortifica- 
tions, without  firing  a  gun.  Who  for 
a  moment  imagined  that  Major  Gen- 
eral McClellan  would,  under  similar 
circumstances,  have  retired  from  for- 
tifications erected  ior  the  defence  of 
any  loyal  city  under  his  command? 
This  young  general  would  never  have 
evacuated  had  he  been  behind  such 
fortifications  with  an  army  numeri- 
cally equal  in  his  front.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  siege  and  its  result 
was  an  eminent  military  success.  Why 
was  not  that  great  captain,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Win  field  Scott,  asked  his  profes- 
sional opinion  of  the  operations  before 
Yorktown?  The  reply  is  easy — be- 
cause the  committee  well  knew  he 
would  not  give  an  answer  to  suit  their 
purpose.  Yet  while  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  as  a  military  enterprise,  is  re- 
garded with  admiration  by  distin- 
guished soldiers  at  home  and  abroad; 
while  it  illustrates  in  .  a  remarkable 
degree  the  proficiency  of  bur  country 
in  the  science  and  art  of  war,  a  com- 
mittee of  an  American  Congress  make 
it  a  theme  of  censure,  and  strive  by 
the  most  studied  arts  to  defiame 
and  degrade  their  own  illustrious 
countryman  w^ho  suggested  the  plan 
and  supervised  the  whole  conduct  of 
that  siege.     Shame  I  shame  1 

The  joint  committee  must  have  in- 
tended to  rebuke  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  w^hich  on 
the  9  th  May,  1862,  passed  the  .follow. 
ing  resolution  of  thanks : — "  Kesolved 
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That  we  receive  with  profound  satis- 
faction intelligence  of  the  recent  vic- 
tories achieved  by  the  armies  of  the 
Potomac,  associated  from  their  locali- 
ties with  those  of  the  Eevolution,  and 
that  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  House 
are  hereby  tendered  to  Major  General 
George  B.  McClellan,  for  the  display 
of  those  high  military  qualities  which 
secure  important  results  with  but  lit- 
tle sacrifice  of  life. 

I  have  done  with  Yorktown,  unless 
the  committee  or  some  of  its  members 
see  fit  to  reply  to  what  is  here  record- 
ed. I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered 
the  defender  of  General  McClellan. 
He  needs  no  defence.  The  simple  un- 
varnished narrative  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  what  he  has  left  undone,  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  his  rea- 
sons for  his  action  and  non-action, 
^ill  form  not  only  his  defence  but  his 
eulogy.  My  office  is  to  arraign  before 
the  American  people  and  the  world, 
the  joint  committee  of  Congress.  It 
will  afford  me  sincere  gratification  to 
be  convinced  that  this  committee  does 
not  deserve  the  marked  reprobation  of 
all  intelligent  and  honorable  men. 

Since  I  sent  my  last  number  to  the 
press  I  have  been  addressed  by  a  mer- 
chant of  high  position  and  respecta- 
-bility,  substantially  as  follows:  "  Well ! 
I  see  you  have  turned  military  man, 
and  are  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
military  questions. '  My  reply  to 
snch  a  question  is — I  am  no  military 
man,  and  am  no  judge  of  military 
matters  ;  that  is  to  say,  my  judgment 
is  not  the  result  of  such  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  as  entitles 
my  opinions « to  be  received  as  evi- 
dence to  guide  the  judgment  of  others. 
I  am  not  an  expert.  But  I  do  profess 
to  some  knowledge  of  the^  rules  of 
evidence,  and  also  to  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  my 
country,  and  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  public  officers  by  that  Constitu- 
tion. 

1.  As  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Every  witness  may  testify  to  facts 
which  have  fallen  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, or  which  he  personally 
knows  J  but  information  derived  from 
Others   is   hearsay    evidence,   and   is 


open  to  many  objections.  It  is  very^ 
unsafe  to  form  conclusions  from  such 
testimony. 

As  I  have  before  shown,  opinions 
can  only  be  received  as  evidence  when 
'they  proceed  from  witnesses  who  have, 
from  theory  and  practice,  peculiai 
knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which 
they  testify.  These  rules  are  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience  in  the  prac- 
tical business  of  mankind,  especially 
in  controversies  brought  before  courts 
of  justice,  and  they  have  been  estab- 
lished with  Mie  view  to  aiding  the  hu- 
man mind  in  the  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
truth  through  the  medium  of  human 
testimony.  Another  rule  is,  that 
leading  questions  shall  not  be  put  to 
a  witness;  that  is  to  say,  a  question 
shall  not  be  asked  which  suggests  to 
the  witness  the  answer  which  is  de- 
sired and  expected.  Considering  that 
the  joint  committee  was  composed  ol 
members,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
were  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  Mc- 
Clellan, and  were  intent  upon  his  deg- 
radation, and  considering  too,  that 
most  of  the  witnesses  were  dependent! 
for  their  positions,  and  especially  foil 
their  promotion,  uj)on  the  favor  of 
the  Administration,  leading  ques^ 
tions  would  not  be  likely  to  elicit  tht 
truth.  Witness  the  single  case  6 
General  Bainard,  in  illustration  oi 
this  remark.  Now  I  affirm,  from  4 
thorough  and  attentive  perusal  of  thiU 
evidence  contained  in  No.  1  of  thj 
committee's  report,  that  all  thes^ 
rules  have  been  grossly  and  repeatedlJ!l| 
violated  by  the  committee  in  takind 
testimony.  To  specify  :  A  great  deS 
of  improper  and  hearsay  evidenei* 
has  been  received  ill  answer  to  queW 
tions  put  by  the  committee.  Numer- 
ous opinions  have  been  drawn  forth' 
and  recorded,  from  witnesses  whose 
opinions  were  not  evidence.  The  re-; 
port  abounds  with  leading  questions 
which  plainly  suggest  to  the  witness-i 
es  the  answers  desired,  and  the  ans-i 
wers  are.  for  the  most  part,  given  as 
desired. 

2.  As  to  the  Constitution,  and  du- 
ties of  official  agents  of  the  govern-i 
ment : 

The   President,   the   chief  of  thesa 
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official   orgains,   is  by    virtue   of  his 
office,   commander    in    chief   of   the 
army,    but  that   of   itself,    does    not 
g[ualify  him  to  take  command  of  the 
army  or  to  interfere  in  military  opera- 
tions.    The   idea,   that   because  he  is 
the  constitutional  conmander  in  chief 
Df  the  army,  he  shall   take  command 
in  Tact,   is   absurd,    according   to  the 
theory  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
tnent.     The  country  has  been  engaged 
in    three   \v%rs   with   foreign  nations 
since  the  Eevolution.     The  short  war 
with  France,  under  John  Adams,  se- 
cond President  of  the  United  States, 
vhe   war   with   Great   Britain,   under 
Mr.    Madison's   Administration,    and 
:he  war  with  Mexico,  under  Mr.  Polk's 
Administration.      Neither    of    these 
Presidents  ever  for  a  moment  under- 
took to  interfere  directly  with  troops 
or  regiments  in  the  field.     The  idea  of 
John  Adams,  or  James  Madison,  emi- 
Qent  statesmen  as  they  were,  bestrid- 
ing a  horse  and  reviewing  an  army, 
would  strike  any  American  citizen  of 
their  day  as  ridiculous.     A  President 
may  put  in  office,  by  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the   incumbents   of  the  "War 
Department;  but  when  duly  filled  with 
officers,    constitutionally  chosen,  this 
department  must  manage  and  control 
diilitary  operations   in   time  of  war. 
The  like  is  true  of  every  other  depart- 
ment.    Who  expects  the  President  to 
control  the  operations  of  the  Treasury 
pepartment?     Would   Mr.   Chase  al- 
dow  for  a  moment  such  interference  or 
loontrol?     Certainly   not.      President 
iLincoln  has  practically  violated  this 
'established  theory  of  our  government. 
He  has  interfered  directly,  in  his  own 
proper  person,  with  military   opera- 
tions ;  he  has  personally  directed  gen- 
erals  in   command   what  they  ought 
to  do,  and  what  they  ought  to  leave 
undone.     What  has  been  the  result  ? 
Nothing  bat  evil  and  disaster.    I  have 
shown,  beyond  the  possibility  of  refu- 
tation, that  but  for  the  interference  of 
the     President,    General     McClellan 
would  have  taken  Eichmond  a  year 
ago.     Unless  this  war  is  conducted  by 
military   men,   upon    military  princi- 
ples, it  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us  it 
can  never  succeed.  It  is  a  well  known 


fact  that  the  General-in-Chief  at 
Washington  does  not  control  the  mil- 
itary oj^erations  of  the  country,  bu-^ 
he  is  constantly  interfered  with  and 
controlled  by  the  constitutional  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  this  constitn- 
tional  commander  is  constantly  under 
an  outside  pressure,  not  directed  by 
military  science,  which  he  has  more 
than  once  acknowledged  his  utter  ina- 
bility to  resist.  Is  it  possible  that  our 
cause  should  prosper  when  these 
things  exist  ?  My  remedy  is  : — Let 
George  B.  McClellan  be  made  Gene- 
ral-in-Chief and  Acting  Secretary  of 
War,  and  then  let  him  control  the 
opei'ations  of  the  war,  without  inter* 
ference,  just  as  Mr.  Chase  now  con- 
trols the  operations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  without  interference. 
Then  success  will  follow,  and  confi- 
dence will  be  felt  that  military  opera- 
tions will  be  properly  conducted. 

This  number  is  an  episode  sug- 
gested by  the  question  casually  put  to 
me  as  above  stated.  I  shall  accom- 
pany the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
Yorktown  to  Williamsburg  in  my  next 
number. 

FEOM  YOEKTOWN  TO 
WILLIAMSBUEG. 

Yorktown  was  evacuated  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1862  ;  suddenly,  unex- 
pectely ,  precipitately  evacuated.  What, 
then,  was  the  duty  of  General  Mc 
Clellan,  and  did  he  perform  that  duty  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  fresh,  hot,  and  vig- 
orous pursuit  was  one  branch  of  that 
duty.  By  this  means  the  enemy,  or 
a  part  of  his  force,  might  be  encouik- 
tered  and  captured.  Another  and 
more  important  branch  of  his  duty 
Avas,  if  posaible,  to  intercept  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  by  throwing  a 
force  between  him  and  Eichmond. 
Let  us  see  what  the  general  actually 
did;  his  own  testimony  on  this  point 
is  too  clear  and  comprehensive  to  re- 
quire elucidation  or  abridgment.  Here 
it  is :  "  As  soon  as  I  knew  thai 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  Yorktown. 
I  ordered  the  cavalry  under  General 
Stoneman,  with  the  horse-artillery  in 
pursuit.  I  directed  the  divisions  of 
Kearney  and  Hooker  to  move  by  the 
direct  road  from   Yorktown  to  Wil 


liamsburg,  while  the  divisions  of 
Smith,  Couch,  and  Casey,  were  order- 
ed by  the  road  ft'om  Warwick  Court 
House  to  Williamsburgh.  Franklin's 
division,  which  was  on  the  Transports, 
was  ordered  up  to  Yorktown,  with 
the  intention  of  moving  it  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  West  Point,  in  order  to  in- 
tercept the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The 
divisions  of  Richardson,  Sedgwick, 
and  Porter  were  moved  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Yorktown,  ready 
either  to  support  the  troops  who  had 
advanced  by  land,  or  to  go  by  water, 
as  circumstances  might  render  advisa- 
ble. The  general  instructions  given 
to  the  troops  ordered  in  pursuit  were 
to  overtake  the  enemy  and  inflict  as 
much  damage  as  possible.  This  was 
on  Sunday.  That  night  1  heard  that 
the  cavalry  had  come  up  with  the  ene- 
my in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg, 
and  that  the  infantry  were  within  a 
half  hour's  march,  rapidly  a])proach- 
ing,  and  would  undoubtedly  earr^^  the 
position.  Gen.  Sumner  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  ordered  to  the 
front.  I  remaiii.ed  at  Yorktowa  on 
Sunday,  and  on  Monday  morning  en- 
gaged in  arranging  for  the  forwarding 
of  Franklin's  division  to  West  Point, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  naval 
commander,  as  well  as  other  duties 
incident  to  my  position. 

I  heard  nothing  from  the  front  on 
Konday  morning  that  gave  me  any 
idea  that  there  was  anything  serious 
involved.  I  heard  nothing  from  Gen- 
eral Sumner.  The  first  intimation  I 
had  that  there  was  anything  at  ail  se- 
rious was  from  Governor  Sprague, 
Tyho  came  to  me  at  Yorktown  and  told 
me  that  things  were  not  going  on  well 
in  front.  This  was,  I  think,  about 
noon  ;  it  may  have  been  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
told  me  that  things  were  not  going 
well,  and  that  my  presence  in  front 
was  necessary.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
that  I  took  a  boat,  went  down  to  camp 
where  my  horses  were,  and  immedi- 
ately left  for  the  front,  meeting  on 
the  way  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and 
an  aid  of  General  Sumner,  who  had 
been  sent  back  to  hurry  me  up.  TJp 
to  tiiia  time  1  had  h^  ap  informajtion 
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from  General  Sun^aer  or  any  one  in 
command,  that  there  was  anything  at 
all  serious  in  front.  1  arrived  on  the 
groiind,  I  should  think,  about  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dark.  I 
acquainted  myself,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  state  of  aifairs,  an,<J 
immediately  ordered  reinforcements 
to  General  Hancock,  who  was  heavily 
engaged  when  I  arrived,  and  I  endea- 
vored to  communicate  with  General 
Heintzelman,  who  was  obi  the  left  oj 
our  position.  I  was  told  that  it  Wf^9 
impossible  to  communicate  directlY 
with  our  left  under  General  Heintzejj 
man.  I  sent  an  ofScer,  Gapt.  Alexan, 
der,  with  a  company  to  endeavor  td 
open  communication  with  General 
Heintzelman,  that  I  might  learn  the 
state  of  affairs  there.  He  returned 
after  dark  with  the  information  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  get  througla 
the  marsh.  I  tnen  went  round  some 
seven  or  eight  miles,  by  way  of  the 
rear,  to  communicate. 

During  the  night  I  heard  from  Gen- 
eral Heintzelman  that  Hooker's  divi- 
sion had  been  badly  cut  up,  and  coul4 
not  be  relied  upon  for  very  heavy 
work  in  the  morning;  that  Kearney's 
division,  although  it  had  suffered  se- 
verely, could  be  fully  relied  upon  to 
hold  its  own;  and  that  no  advance 
could  be  made  in  that  quarter  without 
having  reinforcements. 

I  felt  satisfied,  from  what  I  kncAV  of 
Hancock's  position,  that  the  battle 
was  won  :  that  he  had  occupied  the 
decisive  j^oint,  and  gained  possession 
of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line;  and 
that  they  must  make  a  night  retreat 
or  we  would  have  greatly  the  adva% 
tage  of  theni  in  the  morning.  So  fullv 
was  I  satisfied  of  that,  that  I  counter- 
manded orders  that  I  had  given  in  the 
afternoon,  for  the  advance  of  Eichard- 
son's  and  Sedgwick's  divisions  to  the 
front  and  sent  them  back  to  Yorktown 
to  go  by  water;  feeling  sure  that  the 
battle  was  won.'*  Here  is  the  whole 
story,  uncontradicted  by  any  reliable 
testimony.  The  committee  make  no 
open  and  direct  attack  upon  General 
McClellan  for  failure  of  duty  in  pur- 
suing the  enemy  to  Williamsburg,  but 
they  make  insinuations  by  which  iliey 


aean  to  leave  an  impression  that  be 
vas  remiss  in  duty.     The  most  salient 
if  these  indirect  attacks  are  italicised 
)y  the    Tribune  in  his  edition  of  the 
eport.  The  passages  thus  made  prom- 
Qeut  are  these :  "  Gen.  McClellan  re- 
named behind  in   Yorktown  to  superin- 
end  the  sending  of  two  divisions  up  the 
York    River    to    West    Foint:'     *     * 
'  He"  (Gov.   Sprague)  "  testifies  that 
ivhen   Gen.   McClellan   was   told   the 
ijondition  of  affairs  at  the  front,  he  re- 
narked  that  he  had    supposed  'those 
n  front   could    attend   to  Ihat    little 
.'natter.'"     The  report  of  the  commit- 
;eeadds:  "After   some   time  General 
'McClellan  started  from  Yorktown,  and 
'cached  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg 
ibout  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

The  charges  are,  then  :  1.  Genrral 
McClellan  remained  -behind^  &c.  The 
3ommittee  mean  to  imply  that  he 
)ught  to  have  been  in  front,  facing  the 
danger.  2,  Upon  being  informed  of 
the  collision  at  Williamsburg,  he  made 
light  of  it;  and  3.  He  was  slow,  when 
informed  there  was  trouble  in  front, 
iin  giving  relief. 

\  1.  General  McClellan,  instead  of 
•going  himself  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
rtreating  enemy,  sent  several  of  his 
'corps  commanders,  men  of  high  mill- 
itary  reputation,  aud  of  experience, 
iwhile  he  remained  at  Yorktown  to 
dispatch  a  body  of  troops  by  water  to 
intercept  the  retreat  ol  the  enemy,  by 
getting  between  ^im  and  Richmond. 
Befoi-e  the'evacuation  of  Yorktown  it 
was  impracticable  for  our  naval  force 
to  go  up  York  River.  At  a  narrow 
pass  in  this  river,  bel5^veen  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point,  there  were  very 
formidable  fortifications,  and  arma- 
ments on  both  sides — on  the  side  of 
Yorktown  and  on  the  side  of  Gloucester 
Point;  these  Avere  under  the  control  of 
the  eneni}^  before  the  evacuation.'  If 
either  of  these  positions  was  in  our 
hands  theobstacle  in  the  -.7  ay  of  our  na- 
val operations  up  York  River  would 
have  been  removed.  The  original  pur. 
pose  was  that  McDowell's  force  should 
take  Gloucester  Point,  when  Yorktown 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  evacuated, 
and  a  free  passage  to  Richmond  made 
for  our  army  not  only  by  land,  up  the 
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Peninsula,  but  also  up  the  York  River. 
The  execution  of  this  purpose  having 
been  defeated,  a^  we  have  seen,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  gain  the 
works  on  the  Yorktown  side,  and  the 
same  result  would  have  been  brought 
about.  After  the  evacuation  York 
River  was  unobstructed,  and  now  it 
became  a  very  desirable  object  to  em- 
bark a  force  at  Yorktown,  send  it  up 
York  River  to  West  Point,  and  thus 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  to 
Richmond.  For  this  purpose  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements with  the  naval  command- 
er, and  get  the  troops  on  board  and 
under  way.  McClellan  judged  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  service  re- 
quired him  to  remain,  and  personally 
supervise  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  for  there  were  difliculties  in  the 
way  which  required  to  be  removed. 
Who  can  queston  the  soundness  of 
this  decision  ?  Yet  this  prevented  the 
general  from  being  at  or  near  Wil- 
liamsburg when  an  actual  collision 
occurred.  When  he  was  sent  for,  and 
apprised  of  the  danger,  he  went 
promptly.  But  because  a  collision  did 
occur — and  it  would  not  have  occurred 
if  Gen.  Stoneman  had  been  more  tar- 
dy in  pursuit — and  because  there  was 
danger  which  General  McClellan  was 
not  present  to  share,  the  committee 
most  unfairly,  most  unmanfully,  think 
a  proper  opportunity  is  afforded, 
which  they  are  prompt  to  improve,  to 
insinuate  that  the  general  shrinks  at 
the  prospect  of  danger,  and  is  deficient 
in  personal  courage.  I  say  an  "  insin- 
uation" is  made  ;  it  would  have  been 
imprudent,  probably  unsafe,  for  the 
committee  to  make  a  direct  charge  of 
cowardice ;  they  therefore  find  it  con- 
venient to  deal  in  insinuations;  "un- 
safe," not  that  Gen.  McClellan  would 
have  noticed  it,  but  there  are  proba- 
bly many  brave  men  in  the  army  less 
discreet,  exerci.sing  less  .  self-control 
than  the  general,  who  might  have  re- 
sented it  by  chastising  the  authors  of 
such  a  charge.  Similar  insinuations 
are  made  in  other  parts  of  the  com- 
mittee's report,  intended  to  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  a  soldier,  which, 
shall  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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The  committee  seem  to  think  that 
the  commander-in-chief  of  100,00'.. 
men  can  best  prove  his  fitness  for  hi;- 
high  position  by  rushing  into  danger, 
and  exposing  his  own  life ;  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  need  instruc- 
tion on  this  point,  and  any  corporal 
in  the  army  could  give  them  that  in- 
struction. 

2  The  general  "  made  light  of  it." 
That  expression  is  incorporated  in  the 
report,  being  extracted  from  the  tes- 
timony of  "Governor  Sprague,  who 
testifies  :  "  With  one  orderly  I  left  the 
advance  at  12  o'clock  to  go  to  York- 
town  and  communicate  the  condition 
of  afiairs  to  General  McClellan,  Avho 
was  supposed  to  be  at  Yorktown. 
though  no  communication  had  been 
received  from  him  since  early  the  day 
before.  I  reached  Yorktown  in  about 
one  hour  and  a  half,  and  found  Gene- 
ral McClellan  Avith  General  Fitz  John 
Porter  and  General  Franklin.  I  com- 
municated to  him  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs" at  the  front,  and  urged  him  to  go 
up  there  at  once.  His  reply  was  that 
he  thought  they  could  take  care  of 
this  little  matter,  but  he  said  he  would 
immediately  leave  for  the  front."  "  I 
afterwards  ascertained  that  General 
McClellan  arrived  at  the  front  about 
five  o'clock." 

This  testimony  of  Governor  Sprague 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  incor- 
porated in  the  report,  and  of  being 
made  prominent  in  the  Tribune's  edi- 
tion, and  yet  the  committee  could 
hardly  have  relied  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  witness  Sprague,  for  according  to 
his  testimony  the  general  must  have 
been  with  the  army  in  five  hours  after 
he,  Sprague,  left  VV'illiamsburg,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  and  traveled 
over  a  road  almost  impassable.  Yet 
the  committee  say,  "  after  some  time 
Gen.  McClellan  started  from  York- 
town,  &c."  Yet  it  did  so  happen  that 
after  the  general  had  arrived  at  Wil- 
,  liamsburg,  reinforcements  were  sent 
in  the  proper  direction,  order  and  con- 
fidence were  restored.  He  saw  at 
once  that  the  enemy  had  been 
whipped,  and  immediately  ordered 
several  generals  to  return  at  once  to 
Yorktown  and  embark  with  Franklin. 
This  will  do  lor  Williamsburg 


FEOM   williamsbuhg   to 

CHICKAHOMmY. 

It  has  been  shown  in  these  papere 
that  General  McClellan  would  have 
taken  Eichmond  a  year  ago,  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  execute  the  pur- 
poses he  had  formed  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administration.  This  is 
not  denied  by  the  opponents  of  Gen. 
McClellan ;  but  they  say,  first,  that 
there  were  good  grounds  for  the  with 
holding  of  McDowell's  command,  and, 
■secondly,  that,  without  the  aid  of  this 
command,  'there  were  several  oppon; 
tunities  for  taking  Kichmond,  whiehc! 
the  general  failed  to  improve.  Among 
other  opportunities  neglected  wala 
that  which  occurred  immediately 
ter  the  battle  at  Williamsburg,  when; 
it  is  said,  our  army  could  have  entered  J 
Richmond. 

The  first  of  these  grounds  has  been 
replied  to.  I  now  come  to  the  second, 
which  shall  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  testimony  and  contemporane- 
ous history,  with  as  much  candor, 
fairness  and  impartiality  as  I  can  ex- 
ercise. 

After  describing  the  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  which  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part,  General  Hooker  is  asked 
by  the  committee  this  question :  "  Is  I 
it  your  judgment  that  you  could  have 
gone  into  Richmond  then  ? "  To 
which  he  answers  :  "  I  think  we  could 
have  moved  right  on,  and  got  into 
Richmond  by  the  Second  day  after 
that  battle  without  another'gun  being 
fired."  General  Keys  is  asked  :  "Do 
you  know  why  there  was  not  an  im- 
mediate and  gei^eral  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  after  the  battle  ? "  He  replied  : 
"  I  do  not."  Again:  "In  your  judg- 
ment, as  a  military  man,  should  or 
should  not  there  have  been  an  imme- 
diate  pursuit?"  Answer — "My  opi- 
nion, as  a  military  man,  is  that  the 
most  vigorous  and  immediate  pursuit 
should  have  been  made  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Williamsburgh."  Question — 
"  In  your  judgment,  if  an  immediate 
and  vigorous  pursuit  had  been  made, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  " 
Answer — "  If  an  immediate  and  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  the  enemy  had  been 
made,   I    think  we  should  have  over- 
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lalcen  portions  of  his  {r(»o])s.  and  have 
been  able  to  captui'e  siicli  baggage  as 
he  took  with  bim.  I  think  also  it 
would  have  hastened  our  arrival  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eiehmond,  and 
,we  should  have  been  able  to  attack 
the  enemy  before  he  had  made  the 
preparations  for  defence  and  obtain- 
ed the  reinforcements  which  our  delay 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing." 

General   McClellan   testifies  that  it 
Ib    about   fifty    miles    from  Williams- 
burg to  the  Chickahominy,  that  is  to 
New  Bridge.     He  is  then  asked  :  "  It 
has.  I  een  stated  that  some  two  weeks 
jwere  occupied  in  the  movement  from 
Williamsburgh  to  the  Chickahoiminy ; 
will  you  explain  the  reason  for  that  ?" 
Answer — "  I  do    not    remember    the 
exact  time;  I    can    only    say  that  we 
were   very  much    delaj^ed   after    the 
(affair   at   ^Yilliamsburg  by  the  condi- 
jtion  of  the  roads,  and  the  diflSiulty  in 
I  bringing  uj}  supplies.    We  had  a  great 
[  deal   of    trouble   of    that  kind  before 
i  reaching  the  Chickahominy.     I  think 
'  the  movemeht  was  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible     under    the    circumstances." 
Question — *'  After   leaving    Williams- 
I  burg  you  met  with  no  serious  resist- 
ance from  the  enemy  until  after  cross- 
ing of  Bottom's   Bridge,  did  you  ?  " 
Answer — "  Merely     cavalry      affairs. 
There  were  some    sharp  cavalry   af- 
fairs, but  no  resistance  in  large  force." 
I      The  committee  say  in  their  report : 
I  "  Several  of  the  generals  testif}^  that, 
i  had    the    enemy    been    promptly  fol- 
f  lowed  up  after  the  battle  of  Williams- 
;  burg,    they    could    be   followed  into 
I  Eiehmond — one  of  them    says    Avith- 
]  out   firing    a    gun.     Gen.    McClellan 
'  says  that    the    roads  were   so  bad  in 
•  consequence  of  the   rains,  that  it  was 
'.  impracticable  to  make  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit." 

Ail  the  testimony  bearing  upon  the 
poiiit  under  review,  and  the  reference 
of  ihe  committee  to  the  same,  is  here 
traoscribed.  General  McClellan  is  at 
is.sae  with  Generals  Hooker  and 
K  t?yes,  and  the  committee  evidently 
frsvor  the  testimony  against  McClel- 
lan. 1  hope  my  readers  will  patiently 
follow  me  while  I  investigate  the 
question — is  the  bias  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  right  direction? 


It  IS  true  that  tne  ro^ds  wore  bad 
in  consequence  of  the  rains,  and  that 
made  it  impracticable  to  pursue  the 
enemy  vigorously.  On  the  night 
when  the  rebels  evacuated  Williams- 
burg, Prince  de  Joinville  says  "that 
the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,"  and, 
before  that  time,  and  ever  since  the 
leaving  of  Yorktown,  there  had  been 
copious  rains.  On  the  night  before 
the  battle  at  Williamsburg,  General 
Hooker  says  "  that  the  roads  had  be- 
come so  very  muddy — raining  very 
hard — the  mud  was  knee-deep,  and 
my  men  had  become  so  fatigued  that 
I  halted  right  in  the  road,  intending 
to  renew  the  march  at  the  dawn  of 
day  in  the  morning."  But  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  was  not  the  only 
cause  why  General  McClellan  could 
not  proceed  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle.  He  says  he  was  prevented 
'•  by  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
the  difficulty  in  bringing  up  supplies.'* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  base 
of  supplies  for  our  army  was  York- 
town,  and  the  base  of  supplies  for 
the  rebel  army  was  Richmond. 

We  were  marching  from  our  base 
of  supplies,  and  the  enemy  was  march- 
ing to  his  base  of  supplies.  Our  army 
left  Yorktown  in  great  haste  to  pur- 
sue the  retreating  enemy ;  it  took  as 
small  an  amount  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  as  conld  be  conveniently 
transported  in  a  rapid  march — the 
roads  being  in  a  wretched  condition 
for  travel.  General  Casey  testifies: 
"  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
when  there  was  some  evidence  that 
the  enemy  was  about  evacuating  their 
lines,  I  was  ordered  at  a  half  hour'b 
notice  to  go  to  the  river  and  leave 
everything  behind — tents,  blankets, 
knapsacks  and  everything.  When 
I  got  there  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
their  M'orks.  I  then  intended  to  send 
back  for  the  tents,  blankets  and  knap- 
sacks for  my  men.  But  I  got  a  per- 
emptory order  from  General  Sumner 
to  push  on  after  the  enemy,  without 
waiting  for  anything.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  my  division — a  great 
many  of  them — were  without  blank- 
ets and  knapsacks  for  severl  weeks. 
It  was  raining  terribly  all  the  time, 
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and  the  consequence  was  that  I  lost 
a  great  many  men  from  that  exposure, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  in 
the  mud,  exposed  to  the  rain,  without 
any  frotection  whatever."  Gov. 
Spragae  says :  "  We  had  started  off 
to  Yorktown  so  hurriedly  that  no 
preparations  for  rations  had  been 
made,  aud  many  of  the  regiments  had 
nothing  to  eat."  Gen.  Heintzelman 
says :  "  Most  of  the  troops  were  out 
of  ammunition."  Heintzelman,  as  I 
am  informed,  reported  on  the  5th  of 
May  that  all  his  provisions  would  be 
exhausted  that  night,  and  that  Hook- 
ers's  and  Kearney^s  commands  were 
so  much  exhausted  and  injured  by  the 
contest  as  not  to  be  reliable  for  service 
the  next  morning.  Kearney's. ammu- 
nition and  provisions  were  mainly 
exhausted.  These  being  the  facts, 
who  can  fail  to  see  that  it  was  utterly 
impracticable  to  pursue  the  enemy 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. On  the  4th  of  May  about 
45,000  troops  started  from  Yorktown 
by  land  in  great  haste  to  pursue  a  re- 
treating enemy,  carrying  with  them 
such  ammunition  and  supplies  onl}^  as 
could  be  carried  on  a  rapid  march. 
Generals  Franklin,  Sedgwick  and 
Porter  went  up  the  York  Eiver  with 
their  commands  to  West  Point,  at 
which  place  Franklin  with  his  11,000 
troops  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  and  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
May.  After  the  retreat  from  Wil- 
liamsburg, Johnson,  the  rebel  com- 
commander,  marched  rapidly  to  West 
Point  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Frank- 
lin's command  before  Sedgwi'ck  and 
Porter  should  arrive  with  their  com- 
mands. It  must  be  obvious  that  in 
this  condition  of  things  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  could  not  march  upon  Eichmond 
until  he  had  established  a  base  of  sup- 
plies nearer  to  Eichmond  than  York- 
town,  and  brought  up  his  commissary 
stores  asd  ammunition  tor  the  sup- 
ply of  his  army  to  such  base  of  opera- 
tions. These  supplies  had  to  be 
brought  up  the  York  Eiver,  and  land- 
ed at  Elton,  on  the  side  of  the  Pam- 
unkey  Eiver  opposite  West  Point. 
Elton  was  the  first  temporary  depot 
for  these  supplies,  and  the  next  tem- 


porary  depot   was  Cumberland,  situ-  i 
ated  on  the  Pumunkey  about  fifteen  I 
miles   from    West   Point,    while    tb^  ! 
main    base    of   supplies    was    finally 
fixed  at   White  House  on  the  Pamun- 
key   Eiver,    where   the  railroad  from  ^ 
West   Point  to  Eichmond  crosses  th«i 
Pumnnkey,   and   about   thirty    miles 
from  Eichmond.     To  make  these  ne- 
cessary  arrangements  required  all  th^ 
time   that   was  taken   to  prepare  the 
Army  of  the   Potomac  to  proceed  on 
its  march  to  the  Chickahominy. 

The  testimony,  therefore,  of  Gener- 
als Hooker  and  Keyes  ig  very  loose 
and  unreliable.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  who  has  given  to  Europe  and 
the  world  the  most  clear,  accurate 
and  soldierlike  history  of  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Peninsula  that  has  3^etl 
appeared,  after  describing  the  capturi^" 
of  W'illiamsburg,  proceeds  : — "■  Thee 
mass  of  Federal  troops  was  detained  I 
by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  pro- 
visions from  Yorktown,  the  arrival  of 
which  was  retarded  by  the  state  ofi 
the  roads.  They  came  at  last,  and  ast 
the  fine  weather  dried  the  roads  ujii 
very  fast,  a  two  days'  march  brought t 
us  up  with  the  corps  which  had  dis- 
embarked and  established  a  depot  at 
tiie  head  of  York  Eiver.  The  wholes 
army  was  collected  around  this  point,, 
and  then  resumed  its  march  to  Eich- 
mond, along  the  Pumunkey,  a  navi- 
gable affluent  of  the  York. 

How  evident  therefore  it  is  that  the 
testimony  of  Hooker  is  utterly  incre- 
dible,  when    he    says,  *'  I    think  we 
could   have   moved  right  on  and  got 
into   Eichmond   the  second  day  after 
the  battle  without  another  gun  being 
fired."      Fifty  miles'  march  from  Wil- 
liamsburg   to   the    Chickahominy   in  i 
two  days,  the  roads  being  in  the  worst! 
condition    imaginable   for   travel,  the  ' 
army  being  without  food,  short  of  am- 
munition, and  a  portion  of  it  exhaust- 
ed after  severe  fighting^who  can  be. 
lieve  such  a  witness  ?    But  this  is  the  ^ 
opinion  of  General  Hooker — the  pro- 
fessional     opinion^ — and     all     distin- 
guished   men    of  his     profession  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Gene- 
ral McClellan  will  put  as  much  confi-  i| 
dence  in  this  opinion  as  in  that  other 
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opinion  which  he  has  uttered  under 
oath  :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  failure  of  the  Peninsula  campaign 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  gen- 
eralship on  the  part  of  our  command- 
er." While  that  record  remains,  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Hooker  will  never  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  for  that  army  will  never  be- 
lieve that  he  can  be  a  safe  and  relia- 
ble  leader  "  who  bears  false  witness 
against  hris  neighbor."  This  general, 
whom  the  Prince  de  Joinville  styled 
"  an  admirable  soldier,"  has,  since  he 
gave  his  testimony  against  General 
McClellan,  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  larger  army  than  that  commanded 
by  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula — an 
army  well  clad,  well  supplied,  and 
well  appointed  in  everj-  respect,  and 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  enemy;  how  he  improved  that 
opportunity  the  country  knows,  the 
world  knows,  and  especially  do  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  under 
him  know;  they  are  capable  of 
instituting  a  comparison  between  him 
and  the  general  whom  he  has  defamed, 
and  I  greatly  err  if  that  general  will 
shrink  from  the  comparison. 

Gen.  McClellan  is  not  the  only  mi- 
litary chief  who  has  been  assailed  in 
the  testimony  of  Hooker,  who  says 
"that  Gen.  Sumner  was  in  command 
(at  Williamsburg)  Avith  a  large  force, 
certainly  not  less  than  30,000  men. 
He  could  have  advanced  through  the 
line  of  defences  across  the  Peninsula 
at  Williamsburg  without  losing  ten 
men.  The  enemy  could  not  fire  for  I 
bad  him  in  a  vice.  I  wanted  him  to 
advance,  and  until  three  o'clock  of  that 
day  I  expected  he  would  advance  and 
march  through  the  line  held  bythe  en- 
emy, and  go  to  picking  up  prisoners. 
During  this  time  my  own  troops  were 
engaged  with  not  less  than  three  or 
four  times  my  number.  Gen.  Kear- 
ney, who  was  the  last  of  all  the  iXYmy 
to  leave  Yorktown — except  Porter's 
division,  which  was  left  to  garrison 
Yorktown — was  the  first  to  come  to 
my  assistance.  If  General  Sumner 
had  advanced,  the  rebellion  would  have 
been  buried  there.  He  did  not  ad- 
vance  at  all  !     Here,  then,  it  would 


seem  that  that  veteran  General  Sum- 
ner lost  a  glorious  opportunity  to  fin- 
ish the  rebellion."  But  it  happens  Ihat 
the  old  general  was  there  before  the 
committee  also  to  testify.  He  says 
that  none  of  his  own  corps  were 
there.  It  was  ten  miles  in  the  rear. 
He  was  in  command  there  by  virtue 
of  his  seniority  in  rank.  He  occupied 
the  centre.  Question  by  Mr.  Odell— r 
"  What  was  the  number  of  troops  un-r 
der  your  command  at  the  centre  ?"• 
Answer — "  My  impression  now  is  that 
before  General  Peck  arrived  there  was 
not  to  exceed  a  brigade  and  a  half  of 
infantry  at  that  point,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  Smith's  division.  There  was 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  there,  but  I 
did  not  look  upon  them  as  available 
troops  to  hold  that  point  against  an 
attack  from  the  woods."  Question. — 
'•  About  how  many  men  were  there  in 
that  brigade  and  a  half?"  Answer.— 
"  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been 
to  exceed  3,000  men  ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  forces  under  my  control  were  in 
the  rear,  coming  up."  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  troops  under  Gen. 
Sumner's  command  differs  from  the 
statement  of  Gen.  Hooker  as  three  to 
thirty.  General  Sumner  further  tes- 
tifies :  "  An  ajDplication  was  made  to 
me  for  reinforcements  for  Gen.  Hook- 
er; I  think  1  complied  with  the  appli- 
'^ation  by  sending  my  staft'  officers  to 
the  rear  to  hurry  up  the  troQps  from 
the  rear.  I  did  not  deem  it  safe  to 
send  an}'  more  troops  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  result  showed  that  it  was 
fortunate  I  had  not  done  so.  I  allude 
to  the  attack  made  by  the  enemj'  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  centre."  Thus 
much  for  Gen.  Hooker,  the  present 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

But  what  sliall  be  said  of  Gen. 
Keyes  ?  He  has  a  reputation  in  the 
army  differing  widely  from  that  of 
Gen.  Hooker;  he  is  regarded  as  a  re- 
liable  man — how  could  this  general 
give  the  professional  opinion  that 
"  the  most  vigorous  and  immedi- 
ate pursuit  should  have  been  made 
after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg?" 
How  could  that  distinguished  general 
have   answered   the    following    ques- 


tions  if  they  had  been  put ;  Was  it 
practicable  for  the  a,vm.j  to  have 
moved  when  their  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted ?  When  they  were  short  of 
ammunition,  to  have  moved  at  all  be- 
fore a  base  of  supplies  was  established? 
From  the  facts  above  stated,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  most  reliable  charac- 
ter, it  will  be  seen  how  Gen.  Keyes 
must  have  answered  these  interroga- 
tories if  they  had  been  put  to  him.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  that  men  who 
never  lack  courage  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle should  fail  to  speak  their  honest 
convictions  when  they  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  utterance  of  undis- 
guised truth  will  give  offence  to  those 
in  power.  We  have  seen  a  melan- 
choly exemplification  of  this  truth  in 
the  case  of  General  Barnard,  and  we 
fear  a  similar  illustration  is  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  General  Kej^es;  he 
knew  what  kind  of  testimony  the 
committee  wanted.  General  Keyes 
gave  this  testimony,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, when  Gen.  McClellan  was  no 
longer  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but 
supposed  to  be  in  disgrace.  He  was 
examined  on  the  26th  March,  1863. 
We  think  there  is  some  foundation  for 
the  fear  above  expressed — not  as  to 
the  physical  courage  of  General 
Keyes,  lor  he  is  no  coward,  but  as  to 
the  higher  quality  of  moral  courage, 
in  the  following  statement :  On  the 
16th  of  April,  1862,  General  Keyes 
sent  a  report,  from  which  we  have  be- 
fore quoted,  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
We  take  the  following  extract  from 
this  report:  "  I  was  thus  enabled  in 
the  first  day  to  comprehend  with  tol- 
erable clearness  the  position  of  the 
enemy  from  a  short  distance  above 
Lee's  Mills  down  to  James  Eiver.  He 
is  In  a  strongly  fortified  position  be- 
hind Warwick  Eiver,  the  fords  in 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  dams, 
and  the  approaches  to  which  are 
through  dense  forests,  swamps  and 
marsh..>?.  No  part  of  his  line,  as  far  as 
discovered,  can  be  taken  by  assault  with- 
out an  enormous  waste  of  life.."  Other 
quotations  have  been  given  from  Gen- 
eral Keyes  in  former  numbers. 

This   was   the  opinion  of   General 


Keyes,  officially  expressed,  when  ha 
was  with  the  army  before  the  lines  at' 
Yorktown ;  but  before  the  com.mittee, 
after  General  McClellan  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  he  says,  among  other 
things,  "My  impression  now  is,  that! 
if  the  whole  army  had  been  pressed 
forward  we  could  have  found  a  point 
to  break  through  But  I  give  thiii 
simply  as  my  impression."  Aft^' 
stating  that  Yorktown  was  verji** 
strongly  defended,  and  if  we  made  aiti 
assault  on  it  we  should  have  met  witlrl 
severe  loss,  he  says  :  "  I  will  not  say  if 
we  had  pressed  on  immediately  on  ar* 
riving  in  front  of  their  lines,  we  might 
not  have  found  a  point  where  we  could 
have  broken  the  line,  and  then  have* 
invested  Yorktown  on  two  sides; 
when  the  fall  of  it,  of  course,  would 
have  been  hastened.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  we  had  pressed  on  rapidly^ 
when  we  first  arrived,  we  might  have 
found  a  point  through  which  we  could 
have  broken.'' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  genera- 
makes  a  distinction  between  Yorkl 
town  proper  and  the  lines  of  the  ene^ 
my  on  the  Warwick,  extending  to 
James  Eiver.  He  was  »ot  before 
Yorktown  with  his  command,  hut  on 
the  lines,  and  it  is  as  to  the  praetica^ 
bility  of  assaulting  the  lines  that  he 
sr)eaks  in  the  report  above  referred  to. 
BEFOEE   EICHMOND. 

These  numbers  are  resumed  after  an 
interim  of  intense  public  anxiety,  and, 
I  may  add,  of  great  joy,  in  which  the 
popular  mind  and  feeling  have  been 
too  much  engrossed  to  give  any  at- 
tention to  historical  events.  The  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  after  sad  oxj^eri- 
ence  at  Fredericksburg,  and  a  signal 
and  most  important  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg, is  now  where  it  was  after  the 
not  less  important  victoijy  at  Antie- 
tam,  when  General  McClellan  was  re-  \ 
lieved  of  his  command.  Had  the  Ad- 
ministration not  seen  fit  to  remove 
General  McClellan,  the  ofllcers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  almost 
entire  unanimity,  always  excepting 
Major  General  Joseph  Hooker,  would, 
it  is  believed,  bear  testimony  that  in 
their  judgment  our  army  would  not 
have  been  defeated  in  Virginia  on  the 
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two  occasions  referred  to,  and,  cer- 
tainly, the  rebel  army  of  Greneral  Lee 
would  not  have  ventured  a  second  in- 
vasion of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
That  invasion  has,  however,  been 
made,  attended  with  immense  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  property,  the  most 
frightful  alarm  of  peaceable  citizens, 
and  very  serious  loss  of  life..  Shall 
there  be  no  day  of  reckoning  for  these 
things?  We  shall  see  when  the  ballot 
boxes  receive  the  votes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Until  then  let  us  be  pa- 
tient, and  be  especially  careful  that 
no  previous  irregularities  change  the 
character  of  the  issue  then  to  be  de- 
cided. 

When  the  enemy  retreated  from 
Williamsburg  he  returned  to  his  capi- 
tal and  his  base  of  supplies.  Our  ar- 
my had  not  established  a  base  of  sup- 
plies between  Yorktown  and  Eich- 
mond.  It  requires  not  a  military  man 
to  say  that  a  large  army  cannot  carry 
on  its  proper  operations,  nay,  tnat  it 
cannot  exist,  without  being  in  near 
and  easy  communication  with  its  de- 
pot of  daily  food,  ammunition,  and 
other  indispensable  supplies.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  enemy  was  fortified ;  be- 
fore General  McClellan  pursued  the 
enemy  to  his  capital  with  a  view  to 
assault  it,  he  must  of  course  estaWish 
a  base  of  supplies  for  his  own  army, 
and  store  it  with  the  necessary  articles 
of  consumption.  That  base  of  sup- 
plies was  established  at  the  White 
House,  on  the  Pamunkey  Eiver,  a 
stream  rising  in  a  region  of  country 
north  of  Kichmond,  and  discharging 
its  waters  in  the  Charles  Eiver  at 
West  Point.  The  Pamunkey  Eiver  is 
navigable  from  the  Charles  to  the 
White  House,  so  that  this  base  of  sup- 
plies was  accessible  by  water.  The 
White  House,  too,  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Eichmond  by  a  rail- 
road running  from  West  Point  to  that 
capital.  So  soon  as  this  base  of  sup- 
plies was  fixed  and  stored,  General 
McClellan  moved  his  army  on  Eich- 
mond. General  McClellan  was  asked 
before  the  (ommittee — Question.  It 
has  been  stated  that  some  two  weeks 
were  occupied  in  the  movement  from 
Williamsburg  to  the  Chickahominy . 


will  you  explain  the  reason  for  that  7 
Answer,  1  do  not  remember  the  exact 
time;  I  can  only  say  we  were  very 
much  delayed  after  the  aftair  at  Wil- 
liamsburg by  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  difficulty  in  biingl/.gup 
supplies.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  of  that  kind  before  reaching 
the  Chickahominy.  I  think  the  move- 
ment was  made  as  rapidlv  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

This  answer  cannot  fail  to  satisfy 
all  reasonable  persons.  The  enemy 
retreated  to  Eichmond;  he  could  have 
entered  his  fortified  capital  had  he 
chose  to  do  so,  and  certainly  General 
McClellan  could  not  divine  whether 
he  would  enter  or  not.  It  was  a  rea- 
sonable supposition  that  he  would. 
What  defense  the  enemy  could  have 
made  behind  his  fortifications  at  Eich- 
mond is  not  known  to  this  day  ;  we 
never  assaulted  those  fortifications, 
and  have  no  certain  knowledge  o\ 
their  construction  or  their  strength, 
But  this  we  know — the  city  of  Eich- 
mond  is  capable,  from  its  position  and 
surroundings,  of  being  fortified  so  as 
to  repel  the  assault  of  an  invading  ar- 
my. For  one  whole  year  before,  the 
enemy  was  apprised  of  our  intention 
to  capture  Eichmond,  and  during  all 
that  time  he  was  laying  out  and  ■con- 
structing fortifications  to  resist  an  as- 
sault. He  had  ofiicers  skilled  in  the 
art  of  engineering  aud  the  art  of  de- 
fence. These  facts  are  certainly  known. 
What  we  should  have  found  Eich- 
mond if  we  had  attempted  an  assault 
can  only  be  conjectured;  but  the  pro- 
bability is  that  we  should  have  been 
required  to  operate  by  siege;  as  was 
done  at  Yorktown  and  at  Yicksburg, 
and  in  both  instances  successfully,  one 
without  loss,  and  the  other  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  life.  We  say  it  is  probable 
we  should  have  besieged  it,  because  it 
is  certain  the  rebel  force  behind  the 
fortifications  exceeded  in  number  our 
troops  in  front  of  them.  This  fact  is 
capable  of  proof  and  I  call  upon  the 
opponents  of  General  McClellan  to 
consider  it,  to  ponder  it,  and  then  con- 
fess their  error  in  assailing  his  con- 
duct and  his  character. 

General  Barnard  testified  before  the 
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committee  as  follows:  "No  less  an 
authority  than  Napoleon  says  that, 
aided  by  fortifications,  50,000  men, 
and  3,000  artillerymen  can  defend  a 
capital  against  300,000  men,  and  he  as- 
serts the  necessity  of  fortifying  all 
national  capitals."  What  reply  can 
you  make  to  these  facts,  gentlemen  ? 
Can  you  join  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  in  censuring 
General  McClellan  for  calling  for  rein- 
forcements ? 

Had  the  Chickahominy  and  the  mar- 
gins of  that  river  been  in  their  usual 
condition,  our  army  could  have  crossed 
that  stream  and  followed  the  enemy 
as  near  to  Eichmond  as  it  would  have 
been  safe  to  approach  his  fortifications. 
But  the  Chickahominy  was  not  in  its 
usual  condition,  nor  was  it  in  the  con- 
dition it  was  when  Gen.  McClellan  be- 
gan  to  change  his  base  of  operations. 
Thus,  this  stream  is  described  with 
professional  accuracy  in  the  testimony 
of  General  Barnard  :  "  A  word  is  pro- 
per here  respecting  the  Chickahom- 
iny, which,  at  the  season  we  struck  it, 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles that  could  be  opposed  to  the  ad- 
vance of  our  army — an  obstacle  to 
which  an  ordinary  river,  though  it  be 
of  considerable  magnitude,  is  compa- 
rati¥ely  slight.  The  Chickahominy, 
considered  as  a  military  obstacle,  con- 
sists of  a  stream  of  no  great  value,  a 
swamp,  and  bottom  lands.  The  stream 
flows  through  a  belt  of  heavily  tim- 
bered swamp,  which  averages  tl\ree  or 
four  hundred  yards  wide.  A  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  New  Bridge  is  a 
short  length  of  the  stream  not  mar- 
gined by  swamp  timber;  but  every- 
where else  between  New  and  Bottom's 
Bridges  the  belt  of  swamp  timber  is 
continuous  and  wide.  The  tops  of  the 
trees  rise  just  about  to  the  level  of  the 
crests  of  the  high  lands  bordering  the 
bottom,  thus  perfectly  screening  from 
view  the  bottom  lands  and  slopes  of 
the  high  lands  on  tUe  enemy's  side. 
The  disappearance,  in  the  place  indi- 
cated cf  swamp  timber  near  New 
Bridge,  and  the  dwindling  away  of 
the  same  at  some  points  above  the 
bridge  to  isolated  trees,  gave  us  some 
glimpse  of  the  enemy's  side  near  this 


point.  Through  this  belt  of  swamp, 
the  stream  flows  sometimes  in  a 
single  channel,  more  frequently  di- 
vided  into  several;  and  when  but  a 
foot  or  two  above  its  summer  level 
overspreads  the  whole  swamp."  * 
*  *  "  It  was  currently  reported  at 
the  time  of  our  arrival  that  the  stream 
was  nowhere  fordable."  *  *  * 
"  Although  it  was  thus  shown  that  the 
stream  was  no  obstacle  for  infantry, 
the  swamp  and  the  bottom  lands  were 
impracticable  to  cavalry  and  artillery. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  bridgesj 
and,  except  at  the  site  of  the  New 
Bridge,  to  corduroy  a  certain  length 
of  road  on  each  margin.'^ 

Now  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
space  has  been  given  for  cool  reflec- 
tion, it  is  hoped  that  General  McClel- 
lan will  be  pardoned  by  his  enemies 
for  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
Chickahominy,  and  the  swamps  and 
submerged  lands  consequent  upon  that 
condition.  It  has  been  reproachfully 
charged  by  a  member  of  the  War  Com- 
mittee, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  long 
before  the  report  of  that  committed 
was  made,  that  we  went  to  digging! 
"We  found  the  worst  swamp  there 
was  between  Eichmond  and  Williams- 
burg, and  sat  right  down  in  the  centre 
of  it  and  went  to  digging."  Who  was 
it  that  made  the  swamp  ?  How  came 
it  in  the  way  of  our  armyf  Corfld  a 
major  general,  in  full  command,  have 
prevented  it  by  a  general  order? 
"  Who  hath  divided  a  water  course  for 
the  overflowing  of  water,  or  a  way 
for  the  lightning  or  the  thunder? 
Hath  the  rain  a  father,  or  who  hath' 
begotten  the  drops  of  dew?"  There 
was  indeed  a  "  swamp"  and  more  than: 
a  swamp,  as  we  have  seen,  a  complete 
submersion  of  a  most  formidable  char-' 
aeter.  This  overflow  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  that  some  persons 
conjectured  that  sluices  had  been  cut' 
above  Richmond,  and  water  let  in' 
from  other  sources  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  stream.  The  rebels  said 
it  was  an  interposition  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  save  their  capital.  Certain 
it  is  that  General  McClellan  had  no 
power  to  prevent  this  overflow.  Nor 
ought  the  general  to  be  censured  with 
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extreme  severity  by  his  radical  fel- 
low-citizens, because  there  went  up 
from  these  surcharged  swamps  a  mi- 
asm which  poisoned  the  atmosphere 
and  caused  sickness  in  the  camps. 
The  general  could  not  help  it;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  remain  at  his  post, 
tfaithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
inhale  the  same  poisoned  atmosphere 
inhaled  by  those  under  his  command. 
He  was  not  censured  by  the  privates 
in  the  ranks  of  his  army,  nor  by  the 
'officers  either,  until  some  of  them 
were  called  to  swear  before  the  "War 
(  ommittee.  The  army  of  the  Poto- 
tmac  at  that  time  was  composed  of 
men  capable  of  judging  ot  the  qualifi- 
cations and  the  merits  of  their  com- 
manders. That  arm}^  did  not  censure 
their  chief  commander,  but  they  loved 
him.  The  most  affecting  anecdote  I 
ever  heard  was  related  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  7th  regiment. 
This  regiment  was  stationed  for  three 
months  in  the  summer  of  1862  in  Bal- 
timore. It  was  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  assist  the  wounded  soldiers  coming 
daily  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  land,  and  aid  them  to  the  hospitals, 
or  in  the  further  prosecution  of  their 
journey.  These  wounded  and  sick  sol- 
diers expressed  an  ardent  attachment 
for  General  McClellan.  One  young 
man,  very  feeble,  was  assisted  to  land 
by  the  person  who  related  to  me  the 
anecdote;  he  summoned  up  his  re- 
maining strength,  raised  his  head, 
rested  on  his  elbow,  cheered  for  Gene- 
ral McCle4hin,  and  died. 

General  Howard,  an  educated  and 
accomplished  soldier,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  afterwards  a  profes- 
sor in  that  celebrated  institution,  made 
a  speech  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

"  My  triends,  much  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  general  intrusted  with 
the  command  there — much  adulation 
and  much  abuse.  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  General  McClellan  is  worthy  to 
be  trusted.  You  can  trust  him,  but 
you  must  submerge  political  parties, 
iiowever.  in  the  good  of  the  country. 
You  sent  me  forth  to  one  of  your  in- 
stitutions, without  any  special  politics 


except  love  of  country.  This  war  is 
educating  us  up  to  that  standard  of  pa- 
triotism. When  we  shall  have  shed  a 
little  more  blood,  we  shall  learn  to 
live  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  fathers.  I  know  that  I  am  no 
worshipper  of  men.  I  do  not  believe 
that  General  McClellan  has  passed 
through  the  campaign  thus  far  with- 
out a  mistake,  but  for  one  I  trust  him 
and  urge  you  to.  Trust  him,  not  as  a 
god,  but  as  a  geneml.  He  has  shown 
at  every  movement  great  ability  and 
caution;  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for 
some  who  are  inclined  to  doubt  him; 
but  whether  so  or  not  is  to  be  tested 
by  results.  I  hope  we  don't  reed  th« 
instruction  of  another  Bull  Hun  to 
teach  us  to  be  cautious.  It  is  best  to 
be.  The  old  men  say  so,  and  when 
you  find  a  young  man  combining  abil- 
ity with  caution,  you  may  trust  him, 
for  you  have  there  the  sprightlinesB 
of  youth  combined  with  the  consider- 
otian  and  reflection  of  age.'' 

The  general,  at  the  time  of  making 
that  speech,  had  lost  an  arm  in  one  of  the 
battles  before  Richmond.  He  has  since 
done  distinguished  service  in  the  field 
at  Chancellorsville  and  at  Gettysburg. 
He  adds  to  his  high  military  qualifica- 
tions the  character  of  a  sincere  and 
enlightened  Christian.  He  was  not 
called  to  testify  before  the  War  Commit- 
tee. 

[The  previous  matter  i7as  contained 
in  eleven  numbers,  which  through  in- 
advertance,  have  been  run  together. 
Hereafter  we  shall  give  the  numbers 
as  in  the  original  publications.] 
NO.  XII. 

We  have  seen  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chickahominy  on  the  ar- 
rival of  our  army  at  the  stream  and 
the  formidable  obstacles  thereby  inter- 
posed to  our  military  oj^erations. 
General  McClellan  cannot,  of  course, 
be  responsible  for  this  condition  of 
things ;  he  could  not  use  his  artillery 
or  his  cavalry,  as  we  have  seen  bv 
the  testimon}^  of  General  Barnard, 
It  was  impossible  in  that  condition  of 
the  ground  to  make  any  aggressive 
demonstrations  upon  Richmond;  be- 
fore those  were  attempted,  as  he  was 
compelled   to    wait   until   the   waters 
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which  had  swelled  the  streams  and 
saturated  the  bottom  land  on  its 
borders,  should  subside,  and  the 
ground  become  dry  and  hard.  In  the 
mean  time  all  he  could  do  was  to  pre- 
pare to  repel  assaults  on  his  own  level 
before  Richmond  by  the  rebel  forces 
operating  on  their  own  grounds.  But 
it  was  certain  that  General  -McClel- 
lan  needed  reinforcements,  and  he 
had  not  yet  despaired  of  being  joined 
by  McDowell's  forces  collected  at 
Fredericksburg.  "  They  covered  no- 
thing at  this  place,"  says  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  and  were  so  notoriously 
useless  to  the  Federal  cause,  that  in 
the  Confederate  journals  they  were 
spoken  of  as  the  "  fifth  wheel  of  the 
coach.'*  The  Prince  proceeds:  "It 
was  known  that  McDowell  desired 
ardently  to  give  the  lie  to  these  rail- 
eries  by  bringing  at  the  decisive 
moment,  his  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  Accordingly,  McCiellan 
had  no  sooner  arrived  before  Rich- 
mond than  he  undertook  to  discover 
what  he  had  to  hope  for  from  this 
quarter.  No  official  advices  either 
from  Washington  or  from  Fredericks- 
burg had  informed  him  of  McDowell's 
presence  at  that  point,  but  rumor  and 
probability  agreed  so  well  in  placing 
him  there  that  the  General-in-Chief 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  communication  with  him..  On 
the  night  of  the  26th  (May  1862)  "  he 
sent  forward  General  Porter's  divi- 
sion, Avith  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
in  a  furious  storm  to  Hanover  Court 
House,  a  village  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  where  the  rail- 
way to  Fredericksburg  crosses  the 
Pamunkey.  The  troops  of  Porter 
moved  rapidly,  and  about  mid-day  on 
the  27th  came  upon  the  hostile  divi- 
sion of  Branch  at  Hanover  Court 
House.  This  they  assailed  with  vigor, 
dispersed  it,  and  took  one  of  its  guns. 
Assailed  in  their  turn  by  Confederate 
troops  who  had  suffered  them  to  pass 
by  the  woods  where  they  lay  hidden, 
turned  on  their  new  enemies  and  scat- 
tered them  also.  This  brilliant  affair 
cost  the  Federals  400  men,  and  left 
General  Porter  in  possession  of  a  can- 
non,  of   500  prisoners,  and    of  two 


bridges,  one  on  the  Fredericksburg., 
and  one  on  the  Virginia  Central  Rail-t 
road.  The  advance  guard  of  Mej 
Do  well  was  then  at  Bowling  Green,! 
fifteen  miles  from  that  of  Porter.  Itj 
needed  only  an  effort  of  will;  the  two' 
armies  were  united,  and  the  fall  of 
Richmond  certain  !  Alas  !  this  effort 
was  not  made.  I  cannot  recall  those 
fatal  moments  without  a  real  sinking 
of  the  heart.  Seated  in  an  orchard 
in  the  bivouac  of  Porter,  amid  the! 
joyous  excitement  which  followed  a 
successful  combat,  I  saw  the  Fiftfe^^ 
Cavalry  bring  in  whole  companies  ofe 
Confederate  prisoners,  with  arms  and 
baggage,  their  officers  at  their  head.' 
May  I  be  pardoned  so  far  to  digress 
as  to  say,  which  it  has  no  doubt, 
greatly  pained  the  foreign  prince  to 
hear,  that  his  friend  Porter,  has  been  j 
stripped  of  his  bivouac,  and  turned 
out  upon  the  world,  witli  every  mark 
of  disgrace  that  his  government  could  \ 
stamp  upon  him ;  but  the  prince  and 
the  world  may  rest  assured  that  these 
marks  shall  be  effaced  from  a  charac- 
ter .as  radiant  of  military  honors  as 
any  in  his  native  land,  by  a  grateful 
country,  and  the  patriotic  soldier  shall 
yet  be  restored  to  the  rank  of  whichj 
he  has  been  unjustly  deprived.  This 
opinion  and  prediction  I  venture  aftei* 
a.  careful  study  of  the  official  record 
of  General  Porter's  trial. 

This  battle  at  Hanover  Court  House 
has  been  adverted  to  in  those  numbers, 
but  cannot  properly  be  omitted  here 
in  describing  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign in  chronological  order,  although 
liable  to  the  charge  of  repetition.  I 
shall  notice  the  battles  before  Rich- 
mond in  future  numbers. 
NO.  XIII. 
FAIR  OAKS. 

There  can  be  no  just  judgment 
formed  of  the  measures  adopted  and 
executed  by  General  McCiellan  in  the 
conduct  of  his  campaigns,  except  by 
considering  them  first  in  their  general 
plan,  and  then  examining  them  in  de^ 
tail.  The  general  outline  of  his  ope- 
rations, as  dictated  by  himself  alone, 
or  as  agreed  upon  in  council  with 
others,  shall  be  fairly  and  fully  stated; 
for  the  present,  let  every  day's  work 
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be  csrutinized,  and  the  questions  put 
be  fairly  answered, — What  could  tlie 
reneral  have  done  to-day  which  he  did 
not  do  ?  What  has  he  left  undone  to- 
iay  which  he  might  have  done  ? 

In  Kiswering  these  questions  it  is 
QOt  only  right  but  indispensable  that 
the  unforeseen  and  natural  obstacles 
interposed  in  the  way  of  his  opera- 
tions should  be  duly  regarded.  For 
instance,  who  could  have  foreseen, 
what  human  power  could  have  pre- 
v-ented  the  copious  and  unexpected 
H|3howers  of  rain  which  poured  down 
^land  swelled  the  Chickahominy,  and 
submerged  the  margins  of  this 
stream — a  wide  area  of  bottom  land — 
rendering  the  ground  unfit  for  milita- 
ry movements  ?  In  addition  to  this 
natural  occurrence,  the  general  wa.*^ 
met  iiy  a  military  array  of  the  most 
formidable  character.  These  were  the 
forces  to  be  conquered,  and  the  eye  of 
the  fair  critic  must  be  kept  constantly 
upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  force 
subject  to  our  own  command. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  junction 
of  McDowell  had  been  prevented  "at 
the  moment,^'  says  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  '*  when  the  junction  AvouTd 
have  been  decisive  of  the  campaign." 
"Henceforth,''  adds  the  Prince,  "the 
army  of  the  Potomac  could  only  rely 
upon  itself.  No  time  was  to  be  lost 
before  acting,  for  every  da}^  augment- 
ed the  disproportion  between  the 
forces  of  the  adversaries,  and  it  was 
to  be  feared  the  Federals  encamped 
amid  the  marshes  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny would  suffer  severely  from  the 
freat  heats  now  setting  in.  We  had 
een  for  some  days  face  to  face.  The 
Federal  advance  was  but  five  miles 
distant  from  Eichmond.  Skirmishes 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  with 
tlie  feelings  on  both  sides,  a  general 
action  was  inevitable.  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  waited  for  two  things  before  mak- 
ing the  attack.  He  waited  for  the 
roads,  which  the  rain  had  swamped, 
to  become  solid  and  practicable  for  his 
artillery,  and  for  the  completion  of  the 
numerous  bridges  which  he  was  throw- 
ing over  the  Chickahominy."  The 
character  of  the  localities,  th-;.  impos- 
sibility  of  quitting   the   railway    by 


which  the  army  was  supplied,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  on  his  guard 
against  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
turn  his  position,  had  forced  the  gen- 
eral to  divide  his  troops  into  two 
wings,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river.  It  was  consequently  most  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  mass  them  rap- 
idly, either  on  the  right  bank  for  an 
offensive  movement  against  Eich- 
mond, or  on  the  left  bank  against  any 
attempt  to  turn  thb  position.  Here  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  side  of  the  stream 
towards  Eichmond  is  called  the  right 
hank,  while  the  opposite  side  is  called 
the  left  bank.  "The  danger  of  turning 
the  position  was  much  to  be  feared, 
for  the  Confederates  had  retained  pos- 
session of  several  bridges  on  the  up- 
per  Chickahominy,  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  occupy  the  excellent 
positions  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
left  bank,  just  so  soon  as  the  Northern  v 
army  should  abandon  these  positions. 
To  make  this  more  plain,  the  Confede- 
rates could  cross  the  stream  in  its  upper 
part,  and  come  down  and  get  between 
our  forces  on  the  right,  and  our  base 
of  supplies,  the  White  House,  if  we 
failed  to  guard  the  left  bank  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  intercept  such  a 
movement.  In  this  way  they  would 
have  shut  us  up  upon  the  right  bank 
blockaded,  starved,  and  reduced  to  an 
extremely  critical  position.  "  The 
roads,"  says  the  same  intelligent  and 
impartial  witness,  "  were  long  in  dry- 
ing, the  bridges  were  long  in  build, 
ing,"  "  Never  have  we  seen  so  rainy 
a  season,  '  said  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
•'  Never  did  we  see  bridges  so  difficult 
to  build,"  said  the  engineers.  The 
abominable  river  laughed  at  all  their 
efforts ;  too  narrow  for  a  bridge  of 
boats,  too  deep  and  too  muddy  for 
piers;  here,  a  simple  brook  some  ten 
yards  wide  flowing  between  two  pieces 
of  quicksand,  in  which  the  horses 
stuck  up  to  their  girths,  and  which  of- 
fered  no  bearing  j' there,  divided  into 
a  thousand  tiny  rivulets  spread  over  a 
surface  of  three  hundred  3  ards,  and 
traversing  one  of  those  woody  moras 
ses  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical 
countries,  changing  its  level  and  its 
bed  from  day  to  day,  the  river  in  its 
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capricious  and  uncertain  sway  annul- 
led  ana  undid  to-day  the  labors  of 
yesterday,  carried  on  under  a  burning 
,8un,  and  often  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy/*  These  quotations  are  testi- 
mony of  unbiased  and  highly  intelli- 
gent eye  witnesses  of  what  they  reiate, 
ta,v  beyond  the  influence  of  hope  or 
fear  of  the  United  States  or  Confed  • 
erate  Governments.  I  say  "  witness- 
es," for  this  statement  is  the  result  of 
the  joint  personal  observation  of 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  two 
nephews. 

In  this  condition  of  things  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  enemy,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
treat behind  the  intrenched  and  forti- 
fied works  of  his  capital,  but  he  showed 
himself  on  elevated  and  advantageous 
positions  outside  of  those^  works. 
Thus  posted  we  could  not — it  was  en- 
.  tirely  impracticable,  in  the  state  of 
^  things  then  existing,  for  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  to  make  an  offensive  demonstra- 
tion. All  he  could  do  was  to  wait, 
and  safety  required  that,  while  wait- 
ing, he  should  fortify  his  own  position 
to  enable  him  to  resist  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  This  he  did,  and  the  necessity 
of  so  fortifying  was  soon  demonstra- 
ted, as  we  shall  see. 

The  left  wing  of  our  army  had 
crossed  the  river  at  Bottom  Bridge, 
and  the  right  wing  remained  on  the 
other  side  to  repel  a  flank  movement 
of  the  enemy,  as  has  been  shown.  The 
left  wing  proceeded  on  the  railway 
leading  from  our  base  of  supplies  to 
Eichmond,  about  half  the  distance 
from  the  river  to  the  cai)ital,  to  a  sta- 
tion called  Fair  Oaks.  A  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  railway,  and  run- 
ning in  the  same  general  direction, 
was  the  country  road  leading  from 
Williamsburg  to  Eichmond.  On  this 
road,  south  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  no  great 
distance  therefrom,  is  a  place  called 
Seven  Pines.  The  left  wing  was  formed 
of  four  divisions  encamped  on  the 
Eichmond  side  of  the  river,  along  the 
railway  on  either  side.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  lay  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  consisting  of  five 
divisions  and  the  resources.  To  pass 
from  one  end  to  the  other  would  have 


made  a  journey  of  something  like  fif. 
teen  or  twenty  miles,  but  in  so  passing 
there    was    only    one    bridge    to  be 
crossed,  and  that  was  Bottom  Bridge 
The  distance  in  a  direct  line  between 
the    extremities  of  these   two  wings 
was  short.     It  was  to  unite  the  two 
arms  of  our  forces  that  three  or  four 
bridges  across  the   river    were   com. 
menced.     One  alone  was  fit  for  use  on 
31st  May,  1862.     To    defend   the  en- 
campments  of  the  left  wing,  entrench-  i 
ments  and  rifle  pits  were  dug  at  Faijt  j 
Oaks  and  Seven  Pines.  General  Heint.  ] 
zelman  with  his  two  divisions  crossed 
the  Chiekahominy  at  Bottom  Bridge  ' 
on  the  25th  May.     This  General  says: 
"  The  next   day   I   rode   to  the  fronj^ . 
and  saw  how  the  troops  were  posted^  | 
Engineers   were    sent  over,  and  were 
directed  to  fortify  a  position  about  the 
Seven  Pines.    In  making  this  forward 
movement  there  were   frequent   skir- 
mishes that  did  not  amount  to  much. 
We   commenced    liisvo    or  three    lines 
across  the  road  and  country  there  be- 
fore we  finally  got  located." 

The  commencement  of  a  series  of 
lines  and  fortifications  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  the  charge  brought  by 
Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  one  of  1 
the  War  Committee,  against  General  1 
McClellan,  in  the  utterance  of  which 
this  Senator  made  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber ring  on  the  16th  July,  1862.  The 
charge  was  :  "  We  found  the  worst 
swamj)  there  was  between  Eichmond 
and  Williamsburg,  and  sat  right  down 
in  the  centre  of  it  and  went  to  dig- 
ging. We  sacrificed  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  of  the 
bravest  troops  that  ever  stood  on  the 
face  of  God's  earth,  digging  in  front  of 
the  intrenchments  and  before  the 
whipped  army  of  the  rebels."  The 
state  of  facts  which  preceded  this  dig- 
ging, and  rendered  it  necessary,  has 
been  truly  and  faithfully  described  in 
plain  prose,  and  now  that  the  poetio 
muse  of  the  Michigan  Senator  has  had 
time  to  rest  after  her  daring  flight,  1 
would  ask  him — were  you  authorized 
to  make  an  attack  so  gro.ss,  and  so  ut- 
terly groundless  upon  a  soldier  who 
was  doing  what  he  could  in  circum- 
stances most  trying,  to  put  down  the  ■. 
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irebellion  against  his  government  by 
nil  the  means  of  civilized  warfare? 
Was  it  manly  to  assail  one  who  could 
not  reply  ?  Whose  mouth  was  closed 
by  the  proprieties  of  his  position,  as 
well  as  by  the  rules  established  for  the 
government  of  that  position.  Mr. 
Dhandler,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ais  rude,  and,  I  may  add,  vulgar  as- 
<8ault.  All  the  harm  1  wish  you  is  that 
you  should  be  tried  and  punished  at 
their  discretion,  by  the  soldiers  from 
Michigan,  so  highly  eulogized  by  all 
who  have  fought  under  Major  General 
McClellan.  .     ^ 

On  the  3l8t  of  May,  only  six  days 
after  Gen.  Heintzelman  had  crossed 
bhe  river,  the  enemy  commenced  in 
arge  force  the  attack  upon  the  left 
wing  of  our  army  at  Seven  Pines;  on 
that  day  and  the  next,  there  was 
fought  at  Seven  Pines  and  at  Fan- 
Oaks  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  bat- 
tles of  the  war,  in  which  our  arms  re- 
'  pelled  a  force  of  the  enemy  greatly 
guperior  in  numbers,  and  were  on  the 
last  day  victorious  over  that  enemy. 

In  the  record  contained  in  a  work 
recently  published,  entitled  "  War 
Pictures  from  the  South,  by  B.  Estvan, 
Colonel  of  Cavalry  in  the  Confederate 
Army,"  the  state  of  things  among  the 
Confederates  which  led  to  this  attack 
is  thus  described  :  "  In  the  meanwhile 
disease  spread  among  our  (the  Confe- 
derate) forces  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  virulent,  obstinate  fevers,  caused 
by  the  miasma  of  the  neighboring 
swamps,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  ravages  that  ensued  became 
iso  great  as  to  cause  much  anxiety  to 
General  Johntson.  The  deaths,  in- 
deed, were  so  numerous  that  sufficient 
persons  could  not  be  procured  at  Rich- 
mond to  uudertake  the  task  of  bury- 
ing the  bodies,  which  lay  exposed  in 
the  church-yards  by  hundreds,  spread- 
ing pestilence  around.  The  medical 
faculty  anticipated  fearful  consequen- 
ces from  this  state  of  things,  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston  contemplated  gloomily 
the  inroads  disease  was  hourly  mak- 
ing in  his  brave  army,  which  almost 
seemed  as  if  it  wer"  doomed  to  sink 
altogether  into  an  inglorious  grave. 
In  this  dire  emergency  he  resolved  at 


all  eoets  to  attack  his  intrenched  op- 
ponents." 

What  credit  ought  to  be  given  to 
this  record  others  can  form  their  own 
judgment,  I  have  no  opinion  to  give.     ; 

It  is  not  my  object  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks ;  no 
charge  has  been  made  against  Gene- 
ral McCl  ellan  for  th  e  conduct  of  this  bat- 
tle; it  was  every  way  honorable  to  ova 
arms  and  the  result  furnished  good 
ground  for  rejoicing  on  our  part.  Bu^ 
it  is  charged  against  General  Mc  Clel- 
lan,  that  immediately  after  this  battk 
he  lost  an  opportunity  which  fairly 
offered  to  enter  Richmond.  The  re- 
port says :  "  The  officers  engaged  in 
that  battle  who  have  been  examined 
testify  that  the  army  could  have  pushed 
right  into  the  city  of^  Richmond  with 
little  resistance;  that* the  enemy  were 
very  much  broken  and  demoralized, 
throwing  away  arms,  clothing,  &c., 
that  might  impede  their  flight." 

This  I  understand  to  mean  that  out 
soldiers  composing  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  were  bound  to  follow  the 
rebels  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  into  Richmond.  So  under- 
stood, the  report  of  the  committee  is 
not  supported  by  evidence,  as  I  shall 
show.  General  Heintzleman  says: 
"  The  next  morning  I  learned  that 
the  enemy  had  retreated  in  great  con- 
fusion,  and  on  Sunday  we  gained 
nearly  all  the  ground  we  had  lost  the 
day  before.  I  sent  General  Hooker's 
half  division  forward,  and  sent  an 
officer  to  General  Richardson,  who 
commanded  one  of  General  Sumner's 
divisions,  and  asked  him  to  co  operate 
with  us,  and  find  out  what  the  enemy 
was  doing.  He  saw  General  Sumner, 
but  he  said  he  could  make  no  recon- 
noissance  without  orders  irom  Genera) 
McClellan.  I  sent  my  troops  forward^ 
and  they  got  within  about  four  miles 
of  Richmond.  They  sent  back  word 
how  far  they  had  got,  and  I  sent 
word  to  General  McClellan.  He  order- 
ed, me  to  stop,  and  fall  back  on  the  old 
line.  From  information  we  got  from 
the  rebels  I  had  no  doubt  t^  might 
have  gone  right  into  Richmond." 
This  is  the  testimony  of  an  officer  en- 

crao-ed  in  the  battle,  and  it  hardly  sus- 
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tains  the  declaration  of  the  committee. 
Greneral  Sumner,  also  engaged  in  the 
battle,  gives  no  testimony  whatever 
to  support  the  committee's  report. 
General  Joseph  Hooker  is  asked  by 
the  committee :  "  Suppose  that  the 
next  day  after  the  repulse  of  tht?  ene- 
my at  Fair  Oaks,  General  McCkllan 
had  brought  his  whole  army  across 
the  Chickahominy,  and  made  a  vigor- 
ous movement  upon  Eichmond,  in 
your  judgment,  as  a  military  man, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
that  movement  ?  "  To  this  question 
he  replies  :  "  That  at  no  time  during 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  did  I  feel 
that  we  could  not  go  to  Richmond." 
The  witness  preferred  to  testify  as  to 
his  "  feeling,"  and  not  to  give  his  judg- 
ment "  as  a  military  man,"  General 
Hooker  is  a  wholesale  swearer.  But 
the  general  must  be  understood  as 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  both 
wings  of  the  army  could  have  entered 
Bichmond  :  for  he  is  not  inquired  of 
as  to  "  one  wing.*  General  Keyes, 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  has  testified 
in  relation  to  it  with  great  precision 
and  deliberation  says :  "  It  would 
have  been  necessary,  in  my  judgment, 
to  have  had  a  portion  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  to  enable  us  to 
follow  the  enemy  into  Eichmond." 

So,  then,  it  is  very  clear  that  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  generals 
engaged  in  the  battle  who  were  ex- 
amined as  witnesses,  that  it  was  only 
by  joining  the  right  and  left  wings  of 
the  army  that  it  would  have  been 
authorized  to  pursue  the  enemy  into 
Eichmond  after  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was 
but  one  bridge,  Bottom  Bridge,  over 
which  the  right  wing  could  have  pas- 
sed, and  the  wings  of  this  line  were 
80  extended,  that  it  would  have  taken 
all  of  two  days  to  enable  the  right 
wing  to  pass  over  this  bridge,  and 
that  such  a  movement  if  made,  would 
have  been  attended  with  danger  of 
having  our  whole  army  cut  off  from 
its  base  of  supplies.  It  must  be  con- 
cluded, therefore,  tnat  it  was  im- 
practicable,  with  the   means   at   our 


command,  to  follow  the  enemy  into 
Eichmond  after  the  battle  of  Fair' 
Oaks.  General  McClellan's  own  testi-| 
mony  on  this  point  is  very  conclusive: 
"Question.  Immediately  after  thei 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks  could  you  not' 
have  advanced  on  Eichmond  "  If  not, 
why  not  ? "  To  which  the  general 
answers :  "  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  possible  at  that  time  to 
have  taken  our  artillery  with  us.  The 
result  of  which,  independent  of  all 
other  considerations,  would  have  been 
to  have  brought  us  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  works  at  Eichmond,  withoui| 
artillery,  where  they  had  heavy  guns. ' 
That  and  the  condition  of  the  bridges 
were  the  principal  reasons  for  not 
advancing  at  that  time." 

Ought  not  the  committee  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  that  answer,  espe- 
cially as  they  failed  in  embarassing 
the  general  by  the  next  question  they 
put,  which  was  :  "  The  enemy  retired, 
after  taking  with  them  their  artillery, 
after  their  defeat,  did  they  not  ?  "  A 
very  adroit  question  this;  but  the^ 
general  was  too  used  to  strategy  to 
be  caught ;  he  therefore  defeats  the 
object  of  the  committee  by  telling 
the  simple  truth  in  the  most  artless 
manner:  "Answer.  They  had  very 
few  guns  in  action.  I  am  not  sure 
they  had  any  guns.  It  was  on  their 
part  almost  entirely  an  infantry  af- 
fair."    I  haue  done  with  Fair  Oaks. 

No.  XIY. 
GEOSS  INJUSTICE  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE. 

The  Tribune  edition  of  the  commit- 
tee report  italicizes  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  Gen.  McGlellan  was  with  the 
main  part  of  the  army  on  the  left  bant 
of  the  Chickahominy.  After  the  fighting 
was  over  he  came  across  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river." 

Questions  like  the  following  were 
put  to  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
committee. 

Question — Where  was  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  during  the  fight  at  Williamsburg? 

Answer — He  remained  at  the  camp 
near  York  town. 

Question — How  far  was  that  from 
the  field  of  battle  ? 

Question — Why   was   not  the  com- 


manding  general  nearer  at  hand  then? 
;  Question— To  General  Sumner— 
Where  was  General  M.cClellan  during 
those  baHl  ^b  ?  (Sevei>  Pines  and  Fair 
Oaks.) 

Question — "Where  was  General  Mc- 
C'lellan  during  your  second  fight  at 
I  Malvern  ? 

The  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
:^uire  into  "  the  conduct  of  the  war." 
Questions  like  those  quoted  in  respect 
to  battles  where  success  crowned  our 
arms,  and  where,  of  course,  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  had  been  fully  and  sa- 
tisfactorily shown,  clearly  manifest 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  in- 
[juire  into  the  conduct  of  General 
McClellan — to  put  him  on  trial.  Sena- 
tor Chandler's  speech,  already  quoted, 
makes  this  intention  still  more  palpa- 
ble. Now,  I  know  not  but  a  commit- 
tee might  have  been  appointed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  General  McClel- 
Ian  or  of  any  other  officer  in  the  ar- 
my, and  that  such  committee  would 
not  have  been  competent  to  pursue 
i8uch  an  investigation.  But  it  is  clear 
.that  a  committee  thus  constituted 
^ould,  though  not  nominally,  but 
really,  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal — a  Court  of  Inquiry  at 
least.  Before  a  committee,  or  any 
tribunal  of  this  character,  the  party 
whose  conduct  and  character  were 
subjects  of  investigation,  ought  to 
have  a  hearing,  or,  at  least,  to  indicate 
the  names  of  persons  to  be  called  as 
witnesses  on  his  behalf.  This  seems 
to  me  a  plain  requirement,  according 
to  all  fair  and  honorable  proceedings. 
The  report  of  such  a  committee 
against  a  general  in  the  army  would, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  of  most  persons, 
be  regarded  as  a  conviction,  and  popu- 
lar condemnation  would  follow  as  an 
almost  necessary  consequence.  No- 
thing more  unjust  can  be  well  con- 
ceived than  such  a  condemnation  upon 
exparte  testimony,  without  allowing 
the  party  most  interested  an  opportu- 
nity of  defending  himself. 

Now  let  ns  see  what  course  was  ac- 
tually- pursued  by  this  committee. 
They  called  what  persons  they  chose 
as  witnesses,  and  they  omitted  to  call 
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such  persons  as  they  chose  to  excJud<*. 
The  committee  did  not  call  Major 
General  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  was  as 
active  and  efficient  before  Yorktown 
and  in  the  battles  before  Richmond 
as  any  general  in  the  army  General 
Howard,  as  v,^e  have  before  shown, 
was  not  called;  nor  Generals  Meagher 
and  Sickles,  very  intelligent  and  high- 
ly educated  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
had  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
doings  of  our  army  on  the  Peninsula. 
Why  were  they  not  called?  They  had 
all  expressed  publicly  their  high  ad- 
miration of  Gen.  McClellan.  General 
McClellan  himself  was  examined.  If 
the  committee  really  desired  to  know 
why  this  leader  of  the  army  did  not 
personally  mingle  in  the  fights  of  his 
troops,  or  either  of  them,  why  was 
not  the  general  himself  questioned? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
given  a  reason  satisfactory  to  all  mili- 
tary men.  Yery  lately  I  met  an  offi- 
cer of  the  American  army  whom  I 
first  knew  when  he  was  a  mere  youth 
of  great  promise  in  the  celebrated 
academy  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and 
who  has  been  in  the  military  service 
of  his  government  nearly  fifty  years, 
and,  as  a  thoroughly  educated  milita- 
ry officer,  has  no  superior  in  the  coun- 
try, if  he  has  in  the  world,  and  he  vol- 
unteered the  declaration  to  me  that  in 
every  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  General  McClellan  had  done 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  that  was  as 
well  as  any  other  man  could  have 
done.  I  would  give  more  for  that 
piece  of  testimony,  coming  as  it  did 
from  a  gentleman  cf  stainless  integ- 
rity, and  undoubted  moral  as  well  as 
physical  courage,  than  for  as  many  re- 
ports as  the  "  War  Committee"  could 
write. 

SUMMARY  REYIEW. 
It  has  been  shown  that  General  Mc- 
Clellan did  right  in  not  attempting  to 
carry  Yorktown  by  assault  before  he 
had  laid  siege  to  it,  and  that  alter  the 
siege  operations  were  completed,  the 
post  was  evacuated  without  waiting 
for  an  assault.  It  has  been  shown 
that  when  the  enemy  evacuatod  he 
was  pursued  with  great  promptness 
and  rapidity  until  he  reached  his  naxt 
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foniiiivl  po$itivn\  at  Williamsburg.  t\iui 
ihar.  artor  a  short  but  sovoiv  contliot 
iboro.  Uo  \vj\^4  oompollod  to  ivtroat  in 
nil  haste  to  his  capital.  It  has  also 
boon  shown  that  as  soon  as  GontM'al 
iloClollan  had  taken  sut^leiont  time  to 
establish  a  base  of  supplies  at  the 
While  House,  ho  followed  his  retreat- 
ing foe  to  the  Chiekahominy  and  be- 
yond it,  that  ho  attaoked  and  cap- 
tnivd  Hanover  Court  House,  but 
fiiilevl.  bv  no  fault  of  his  OAvn.  to  form 
n  junction  with  MoDowell's  command 
»t  the  latter  place:  that  he  foug-ht  the 
battles  of  Seven  Fines  and  Fair  Oaks, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  in  force  vast- 
ly superior  to  his  own  on  the  second 
day  of  the  "figh':.  and  that  he  was  not 
prepared  at'\er  these  contests  to  enter 
fcchmond  for  several  ivasons,  and  es- 
pecially because  he  could  not  move  his 
anillory  against  the  fortifications  of 
that  capital. 


was  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Gen^ 
r:\l  Magruder,  in    sympathy   with  th^i 
gallant     suggestion.      The    resolutiofj 
demonstrated    a   remarkable  hei'oiaii^ 
and    spirit.     Our    little    forces    woif 
adroitly    extended  over  a    distance  oB 
several  miles,  reaching  tVom  Mulberrj 
Island  to  Ciloucester  Point,  a  regimei 
being  poster!  here  and  there,  in  everj 
gap  plainly  open   to  observation,  au( 
on  no  other  portions  of  the  line,  th< 
men  being  posted  at  long  intervals  t< 
give  the  appearance  of  numbers  to  th< 
enemy,    llad  the  weakness  of  Gener 
Magruder  at  this  time  been  known 
the    otiemy.  ho    might   have    suffer* 
the  consequences  of  his  devoted  au( 
selt-sacriticing  courage;  but  as  it  wai 
he  held  his  linos  on  the  Peninsula  ue 
til  they  wore  reinforced  by  the  moa 
considerable  portion  of  Go-, oral  Johi 
ston's  forces,  and  made   the  situatioi 
of  a  contest  upon  which  the  attenlioj 


Since  the  appearance  of  my  article    of  the  public  was  unanimously  fixed, 


on    **  Yorktow-n"    niy    attention    has 
been  directed  to  certain  passages  con- 


as  the  most  decisive  of  the  wai*. 

From  this  historical   record,  it  ap- 


taineii  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled  j  pears  that  Magrudors  small  force  of 
"The  First  Year  of  the  War,  by  Ed-  i  7.500  men.  was  spread  out  from  Mul^ 
ward    A.  Poliard."  printed    in  'Eich- 1  berry   Island,    in   the    James    Eiver, 


mond.     These  pas^jages  are  here  tran- 
acribed. 

General    Mairrnder.    the   hero    of 


acivss  the  Peninsula  to  Yorktowu^ 
and  beyond  to  Gloucester  P*)int,  on, 
the    York   Eiver,  opposite  Yorktown. 


Bethel,  and  a  commander  who  was  ca-  The  7.500  troops  muse  therefore  have 
pable  of  much  greater  achievements,  no  tided  the  orarrison  in  Yorkcown. 
was   left    to    coiifront    the    srrowinir 


fbrees  on  the  Peninsula,  which  daily 
menaced  him  -with  an  army  of  seven- 
s-five hundred  men.  while  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Confederate  foiTes  were 
gtiU  in  motion  in  the  neighborhood  of 
i^e  Kappahannock  aud^he  Kapidan. 
tiid  he  had  no  assurance  of  reinforce- 
inents.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was 
ten  times  his  own :  they  had  com- 
menced a  daily  cannonading  upon  hi$ 
lines ;  and  a  council  of  general  officers 
was  convened,  to  consult  whether  the 
^itJe  army  of  7.500  should  maintain 
its  position  in  the  face  of  tenfold  odds, 
or  retire  before  the  enemy.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  council  was  unanimous  for 
the  latter  alternative,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  officer,  who  declared  ihat 
©Terr  man  should  die  in  the  intreneh- 
jaents  before  the  little  army  should 
fiJI   back.     •  Bv   G— .  it   shall   be  so,' 


lii.s  is  hardly  credible,  but  he  was  en- 
abled t«  hold  his  lines  until  th<iy  wer6 
reinforced  *y  the  mw*  coiuiiUrabU'  por- 
tiofi  of  Gi^n.  Johnston's  forces.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  after  this  reinforce- 
ment. Magruder  was  able  to  cope  nv':':i 
our  forces.  The  question  is  thou— .:r 
what  time  was  this  reinforcement 
brought  up  ?  Fortunately  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  this^'oinf  o/iiw*  withoi^ 
the  aid  of  Mr,  Pollard's  history.  1 1 
am  compelled  to  reproduce  here  som# 
extracts  from  the  testimony  hereto- 
fore ^iven.  Gen.  MeClellan  iestiii«B6 1 
••  Movements  of  troops  had  been  going  | 
on  $'?me  d:iy$  before  my  arrit\iL  I  re- 
member that  immediately  upon  mj 
arrival  at  Fort  Monroe.  I  was  told 
that  quite  a  large  number  ot  troops 
had  been  crossed  oher  to  Yorktotcn  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  James.  I  there- 
tor*  harried  mj  own  mov*m*nts,  and 


Oaks, 
1802, 


lltarted  from  Fort  Monroe  Hoonorthan 
iC  would  have  done.  From  the  bc8t 
information  that  I  have  been  ahlo  to 
aet,  I  think  the  large  masseH  of  rein- 
forcements arrived  in  Yorktown  from 
tme  to  two  dayH  before  I  reached  itw 
/!oinity.     Johnhton  himsklf  arrivku 

rHERE     TIIK    DAY    BKFOnv,    J    DID.         Gcn. 

Hointzelman  Bays:  "  By  the  tinif-  we 
fot  to  Yorktown  their  army  (the  ene- 
my's) had  been  largely  reinforced." 

I  am  not  quite  Ruro  that  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's statements  were  enlill('<l  to  so 
extended  a  notice;  but  the  radieal  en- 
gmiesof  General  McClellan  would  not 
scruple  to  use  even  the  enemy's  tcsti- 
oiony  to  injure  the  general  upon 
whose  destruction  they  are  int«!nt, 
therefore  this  battery  1  trust  has  been 
aiienced. 

No.  XV. 
BEFOKE  KICHMOND. 

After  the  battle  of  Fair 
fought  on  the  1st  day  of  June 
our  army  remained  before  itichmond 
until  General  McClellan  decided  to 
change  his  base  of  operations  by 
[rotiying  across  the  Peninsula  to  James 
River,  where  the  supplies  of  the  army 
could  be  furnished  by  our  navy.  This 
decision  was  made  on  the  evening  of 
June  2Gth.  Of  the  intermediate  time 
between  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and 
the  movement  towards  the  new  base, 
1  propose  to  treat  in  this  number. 

The  committee  bring  no  distinct 
charges  against  the  General  for  mi.s- 
conduct  of  any  sort  except  that  they 
intimate  strongly  that  the  right  di- 
vision of  our  army  should  have  been 
crossed  over  the  Chickahominy,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  the  left  divi- 
sion, on  the  Kichmond  side  of  this 
Istream.  Indeed,  the  committee  seem 
I  to  have  been  convinced  that,  withojit 
'a  junction  of  the.se  two  divisions,  an 
•attack  on  Richmond  would  have  been 
'inexpedient.  The  reasons  for  retain- 
'inf  one  divisiion  on  the  left  side  of 
Clnckahominy     have     been      already 


given.  It  was  to  prevent  a  move- 
mont  of  the  enemy  wliereby  our  army 
would  have  been  cut  oif  fi-om  its  base 
of  supplies,  the  White  Jlouse.  J  uSt 
here  it  seems  to  mo  that  a  portion  of 
the   testimony  of  General   lienry    T. 
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iTunt  will  greatly  enlighten  J.he  mind 
of  the  reader,     lie  in  askt^l:   "  liiit  at 
Viur  Oaks  the  enemy  had  been  routed 
and   been    di-iven   from   their  y)Osition, 
had   they   not?"      Answer — "No  sir, 
th(;y  had  driven  us  from  our  posilion, 
and  we  re-took  it.     The  country  there 
was  low    and    swampy,    and    the  few 
lines   which   wo   could   have  advanced 
were  those  which    had    been  prepared 
by  the  enemy,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lines  of   our  own   position    had    been 
prepared  by  us.     Wo  were  enabled,  by 
means  of  an  inferior  force  to  hold  our 
own   against  their    combined    attacic. 
Being  upon  our  own  ground,  we  final- 
ly   repulsed    them.     Had  we  changed 
positions    and     attacked    them    upon 
their  own  ground,  being  restricted  by 
the   nature  of  the  ground  to  certain 
lines  of  attack   which   they  had   pre- 
pared,  I   think  the  result  would  have 
been  different;  probably  a  reverse   to 
US.     During    the    whole  of  that  cam- 
paign,  I  considered  that  a  serious  re- 
verse to  US  there  would,  in   all  proba- 
bility, lead  to    the    destruction  of  the 
army    as    an    organized   force."     OijC 
cannot  but  be  forcibly  struck  with  the 
similarity    of    our    position    at    Fair 
Oaks  and  the  more  recent  great  battle 
at   Gettysburg.      Had    our   army  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  lines  here,  instead 
of  being  attacked  on  our  own  ground, 
who  can   be  free  from  the  a))prehcn- 
sion  that  the  "  result  would  have  been 
different,  most  probably  a  reverse  to 
us" 

"  Question — Is  it,  then,  your  opinion 
that  we  were  not  strong  enough  at 
any  time  before  Richmond  to  have 
coped  with  their  army  there?"  Ans- 
wer— "1  cannot  say  that;  we  might 
have  been  successful,  or  might  not 
have  been,  if  we  attacked.  But  1 
should  have  thought  it  imprudent  or 
improper  to  have  attacked,  where 
there  was  not  a  fair  prosj>ect  or  a  cer- 
tainty  of  making  the  attack  a  sure 
thing.  In  that,  however,  1  am  merely 
givinf  my  own  judgrneat  about  the 
matter.  The  point  is  this;  with  the 
information  we  hud  of  the  strength  ot 
the  enemy's  forces;  knowing  that  h<» 
had  been  preparing  the  ground,  and 
had  that  advantage ,  that  he  was  uii- 
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encumbered  with  sick,  his  hospital 
being  behind  him  :  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  an  interior  position  and  lines; 
the  two  armies  v^re  so  much  on  terms 
of  equality,  as  I  jadged  from  all  1 
could  learn  from  those  whom  I  thought 
were  well  informed,  that  an  attack  of 
that  kind  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  doubtful  ;  and  as  long 
as  there  was  a  force  within  accessible 
distance,  and  there  was  any  hope  that 
it  might  join  us,  and  enable  us  to  bring 
the  combined  force  to  bear,  I  would 
have  considered  it  imprudent  to  have 
made  an  attack."  Question — '^  I  did 
did  not  mean  that  the  enemy,  after 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  should  have 
been  followed  up  by  the  same  force 
that  had  defeated  them,  but  that  our 
whole  force  should  have  been  brought 
.across  the  Chickahominy  directly 
after  that  battle,  and  moved  on  to 
Richmond."  Answer — "  I  have  known 
intimately  the  rebel  commander  at 
that  place — General  Johnston — and  / 
think  that  would  have  been  exactly  what 
he  wanted  and  desired." 

General  Ke3^es  is  asked — "  Why  the 
army  remained  so  long  as  it  did  with 
one  portion  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny ? "  To  which  he  answered — 
"  Without  being  able  to  answer  defi- 
nitely, as  I  should  if  I  had  command 
of  the  army,  lean  state  that  I  alwa^^s 
supposed  that  the  enemy  would  be 
able  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  above 
where  we  were,  and  come  down  in  the 
rear,  and  cut  off  our  communication 
with  the  White  House,  which  was  the 
depot  and  base  of  our  supplies,  unless 
we  had  left  a  very  strong  force  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy."  Gen. 
Keyes  also  testifies  that  he  can  give 
no  military  reason  for  permitting  the 
army  to  remain  after  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  inactive  for  so  long  a  time; 
but  he  very  properly  adds:  "  I  con- 
sider that  the  fact  that  I  am  not  able 
to  give  a  reason  is  very  inconclusive, 
as  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know 
what  reasons  influenced  the  command- 
ing general  to  keep  the  army  in  such 
a  condition.' 

General  McClellan  is  asked— *' Did 
not  the  want  of  communication    be- 


tween the  right  and  left  wings  of  our 
army  prevent  you  reaping  those  ad* 
vantages  which  you  might  have  other- 
wise obtained  from  the  dqfeat  of  the 
enemy  at  Fair  Oaks  ?  "  Answer — "  I 
think  that  if  there  had  been  reliable  < 
communication  between  the  right  wing « 


and  the  centre  and  left  wing,  we  could 
have  gained  greater  advantages  by  th<| 
battle.'  \^ 

These  quotations  from  the  evidence^' 
and  they  could  be  multiplied,  show^i 
conclusively  that  the  committee  utt; 
terly  failed  to  convict  General  McClelrii 
hxn  of  want  of  professional  ability  oJi 
skill  in  not  uniting  the  two  wings  o, 
the  ai'iny  before  they  were  united 

The  testimony  discloses  copies  of; 
telegrams  between  the  President,  the^ 
Secretary  of  War,  and  General  Mc^^. 
Clellan  during  the  time  under  rb-J; 
view,  a  summary  statement  of  which 
shall  be  given. 

On  the  7th  June,  Mc'^lellan  to  thai 
Secretary  ot  War,  informing  that  the 
Chickahominy  River  had  risen   so  as 
to    flood    the  entire    bottoms    to  the,, 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.     The  men 
were   working   night   and  day  up*  lo 
their  waists  in  water  to  complete  the  > 
bridges,  "  The  whole  face  of  thecoun-r 
try  is  a  perfect  bog,  entirely  impassa- 
ble for  artillery,  and  even  cavalry,  ex-'t 
cept    directly    in    the   narrow    road,j 
which  renders  any  general  movement,! 
either  of  this  or  the  rebel  army,  utter. 
ly  out  of  the  question  at  present  until 
we   have  more    favorable    weather." 
June  13 — The  same  to  the  sanae  :  "  The 
enemj'  are  massing  their  troops  near 
our  front,  throwing  up  earthworks  on 
all  the    approaches  to  Richmond,  and 
giving     every    indication    of    fight." 
June  14 — "  I  hope  two  days  more  will 
make  the  ground  practicable.     1  shall 
advance   as    soon    as  the   bridges  are 
completed,  and  the  ground  fit  for  ar- 
tillery   to  move;    would    be   glad  to 
know    whether    troops    can    be  sent 
here;"  urges  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  trooj^s  sent  from  McDowell's  com- 
mand under  his  control,  saying,  "If  I 
cannot  fully  control  all   his  troops  I 
want  none  of  them.     In  uo  other  way 
can  they  be  of  any  assistance  to  me. 
The  indications  are,  from  our  balloon 
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•econiioissances,  and  from  all  other 
;oiirccR,  that  the  enemy  are  intrench- 
ng.  daily  increai?ing  in  force  and  de- 
.eimination  to  fight  desperately." 
Tune  18 — Gives  notice  to  the  Secreta- 
•V  that  rebel  troops  have  left  Eich- 
nond  to  reinforce  Jackson.  June  18. — 
^ame  day. — The  President  telegraphs 
hat  Jackson  has  been  reinforced  by 
en  thousand  from  Eichmond.  The 
h-esident  adds — "  If  this  is  true  it  is 
s  i^ood  as  a  reinforcement  to  you  of 
.n  equal  force."  Same  day  McClellan 
ejoins— "If  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
aen  have  left  Eichmond  to  reinforce 
ackson,  it  illustrates  their  strength 
nd  confidence.  After  to-morrow  we 
ball  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as 
i'ovidence  will  permit.  "We  shall 
wait  only  a  favorable  condition  of  the 
arth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of 
ome  necei^sary  preliminaries."  June 
0 — The  President  again  telegraphs 
he  General  that  a  despatch  had  been 
eceived  from  Gen.  Sigel  corroborating 
he  report  that  Jackson  is  being  rein- 
breed  from  Richmond — suggesting 
hat  it  may  not  be  true  ;  if  he  knew  it 

as  not  true  more  force  could  be  sent 
o  McClellan,  but  as  the  case  stood 
his  could  not  safely  be  done. 

There  follows  a  detailed  statement 
rom  the  Adjutant  General's  ofiice, 
bowing  that  on  the  20th  June,  1862, 
ktcClellan's  army  contained  as  fol- 
ows — '•  aggregate  present  for  duty, 
15,102 ;  on  special  duty,  12,225 ;  ab- 
ent,  29,511.  Total  aggregate  of  pres- 
et and  absent,  156, 8uS. 

June  25.— McClellan  to  the  Secre- 
»ry  of  War,  desiring  particular  infor- 
nation  as  to  the  position  and  move- 
nents  of  Jackson. 

June  25-McClellan  telegraphs  :"  I 
ncline  to  think  that  Jackson  willl  at- 
ack  my  right  and  rear.  The  rebel 
force  is"stated  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, including  Jackson  and  Beaure- 
garci  I  shall  have  to  contend  against 
vastly  superior  oddsi.  if  these  ?-eports 
be  true,  but  the  arn^.y  v.ill  do  all  in  the 
power  of  men  to  hold  their  position, 
knd  repulse  any  attack.  I  regret  my 
great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but  feel 
that  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  it, 
as  I   have  not  failed  to  represent   re- 


peatedly the  necessity  for  rein- 
forcements ;  that  this  was  the  deci- 
sive point,  and  that  all  the  available 
means  of  the  government  should  be 
concentrated  here.  I  will  do  all  that 
a  general  can  do  with  the  splendid  ar- 
m}'  1  have  the  honor  to  command,  and 
if  it  is  destroyed  bj^  overwhelming 
numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and 
share  its  fate;  but  if  the  result  of  tho 
action,  Avhich  will  probably  occur  to- 
morrow, or  within  a  short  time,  is  a 
disaster,  the  responsibility  cannot  be 
thrown  on  my  shoulders.  It  must 
rest  where  it  belongs.  I  feel  that  there 
is  no  use  in  again  asking  for  reinforce- 
ments." 

June  26. — The  President  to  General 
McClellan  :  •'  The  despatch  suggesting 
the  probability  of  your  being  over- 
whelmed by  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  talking  of  where  the  responsibility 
will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.  I 
give  3^ou  all  I  can,  and  act  upon  the 
presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best 
you  can  with  what  you  have,  while 
you  continue,  ungenerously,  I  think,  to 
assume  that  I  could  give  you  more  if 
I  would.  I  have  omitted,  and  shall 
omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  you  re- 
inforcements whenever  I  possibly  can. 

"  P.S. — General  Pope  thinks  if  you 
fall  back,  it  would  be  much  better 
towards  the  York  Elver  than  towards 
the  James.  As  Pope  now  has  charge 
of  the  capital,  please  confer  with  him 
through   the   telegraph. 

"A.  Lincoln.^' 

I  shall  defer  comments  upon  these 
facts  (and  this  extraordinary  post- 
script, too),  briefly  but  fairly  stated, 
until  my  next  number  ;  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  most  important  point  in  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.  In  the 
I  meantime,  will  the  reader  please  di- 
rect his  attention  to  the  following  in- 
quiries  : 

1.  Could  General  McClellan  jwssi- 
bly  have  done  anything  more  or  bet- 
ter before  Eichmond  than  he  actually 
performed  ? 

2.  Had  he  been  reinforced,  could  he 
have  taken  Eichmond  i' 

3.  Ought  he  not  to  have  been  rein- 
forced ? 

I   shall  endeavor  to   discuss  these 


questions  with  fairness  and  candor  in 
my  next. 

No.  XVI. 
CHAl^TGE  OF  BASE. 
My   notice  of   the  progress  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  has  been  brought 
down  to  Jure  26th.     On  the  next  day, 
June  27th,  1862,  the  battle  of  Gaine's 
Mill  was  fought.     Fair  Oakes,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  the  side  towards 
Eichmond;    Gaines's   Mill  is    on   the 
left  bank  of  this  stream.     At  Gaines's 
Mill  our  forces  were  led  by  Gen.  Fitz 
John   Porter.      The   number   of   our 
forces  engaged   in  that  battle  is  vari- 
ously estimated  by  the  witnesses  w^ho 
have  testified.     Some  put  their  num- 
ber below,  others  above  30,000.     The 
general   in   immediate    command    on 
our  side  puts  our  number  above  30.000, 
and  so  would  have  stated  had  he  been 
examined  as  a  witness,  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  not  called.     It  was  evi- 
dently the  theory  which  the  commit- 
tee  endeavored   to    make    out,    that 
Porter's  command  should  have  been 
united  to  the  command  on  the  opjDO- 
site  side  of  the  river  before  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  Mill.     On  the  other  hand, 
Gen.   Porter   entertains   the    opinion 
that  had  he  been  reinforced  by  several 
regiments  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  he  could  have  siiccced- 
ed  in  effectually  repelling  the  greatly 
superior   numbers   that   assailed  him, 
and,   as   a    consequence,    our   trooj)s 
could  have  assaulted  the  fortifications 
before  Richmond.      Indeed    he    does 
not  hesitate   to    say  that  had  he  been 
furnished  with   500   axes  at  the  time 
when   he    sent  for   them  by  General 
Barnard,  he  might  have  successfully 
defended  his  position.     But   through 
some  misapprehension  or  negligence, 
the  request,  which    should  have  been 
delivered  bj"  Gen.    Barnard  at  head- 
quarters, was    not  delivered,  and  the 
necessary  aid  was  consequently  with- 
held.    But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  generals  in  command  on  the 
Richmond  side  of  the  Cniekahominy 
were  expecting  an  attack,   and  were 
therefore  reluctant  to   part  with  any 
part   of    their   respective  commands. 
General    McClellan    is    asked :    "  As 
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soon  as  you  had  reasonable  cause  t'l 
believe  that    the  enemy  proposed  t*' 
attack   you   in   force,  should  not  thj 
two  wings  of  your   army   have  been 
united  to  repel  the  attack  ?     And  w^l 
this  done  J     And  if  not,  why  not?'. 
Answer — ''  The  right  wing  was  drawi 
to    the     immediate    vicinity    of   tb( 
bridges    as    soon    as    was  praeticabli 
under   the    circumstances,    after    wr 
knew  definitely  of  Jackson's  approach 
The  intentions  of  the  enemy  were  di[ 
ficult   to   divine.      He    apppeared   ii 
force    on   both   banks   of  the  Chicka 
hominy,  and  made  several  shorp  at 
tacks  on  the  right  bank  as  well  as  tin 
left.      So   that    I    do   not  think  ri>or< 
troops  could  wisely  have  been  sent  t( 
the  sup23ort  of  Porter  than   were  ac- 
tually sent."      Question — '•  Whatevci 
might  have  been  the  intentions  of  tiK 
enemy,  as  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
by  him,  would  it  not  have  been  bettci 
to   have   placed    both    wings    of    oui 
army  on  the  same  sideof  tlie  Chicka 
hominy  prior  to  the  battle  of  Gaines^ 
Mills?"     Answer— V.'- 1   do   njt    thinly 
they  ought   to   have   been  brought  tc 
the  same  side  of  the  river  before  they 
actually   were."      This   course  of  in-, 
quiry   was   closely   pressed  u}>on  the| 
general   through    a   number  of  othei 
questions,  but  he   persists  in  testify- 
ing— •'  We  had  great   difficulty  in  as- 
certaining the  intentions  of  the  ene- 
my.    I  do  not  see  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  we  could  have 
done  differently  from  what  we  did  do.' 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  battle, 
which  was  as  bravelj^  and  obstinately 
fought  as  any  battle  during  the  war, 
it  was  finally  decided  by  Gen.  McClel- 
lan to  change   his  base  of  operations 
to  the   James   Eiver,    and    our  whole 
force,  on  the  night  of  this  battle,  was 
withdrawn   to  the   right   bank  of  the 
Chickahomuiy;    the   last   troops  left 
about  daybreak  of  the  succeeding  day. 
The    trains    commenced    moving    to 
James  River  that  night,  June  28,  1862. . 
On   the  27th   June,    12M.,  McClellan. 
telegi'aphs    the    Secretary    of    War:>. 
"  My  change  of  position  on  oth-?r  sida 
is  just   in  time.     Heavy   attack  now 
being  made  by  Jackson  and  two  other 
divisions.     Expect  attack  alsoon  this 
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lide."     Same  day,  3  P.M  ,  Gen.  McClel- 
ian's    chief    of    staff    telegraphs    the 
i5ecretary    of    War-:  "  We    have  been 
liffhting   all    day   against  greatly  su- 
)?rior    numbers."      'Our   men    tight 
ike  veterans,  and  will  do  all  that  men 
•an  do."  At  20  minutes  past  midnight, 
norning    of   June     28th,     McClellan 
lelegraphs  the  Secretary  of  War  :  "  I 
mow  the  full  history  of  the  day.     On 
■his  side  of  the  river  (the  right  bank) 
ire  repulsed   several   very  strong  at- 
iacks.     On  the  left  bank  our  men  did 
ill  that  men  could  do— all  that  soldiers 
!Ould     accomplish  ;    but    they    were 
>verwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  num- 
)er8,   even   after  I   brought   my  last 
•eserves   into    action.      The   loss    on 
)0th  sides  is  terrible.    I  believe  it  will 
Drove  the  most  desparate  battle  of  the 
^ar      The  sad  remnants  of  my   men 
Dehave    as    men.      Those    battalions 
tvho  fought  most  bravely  and  suffered 
Host  are  still  in  the  best  order;  my 
>egulars   were   superb,  and    I    count 
ipon  what   are    left   to  turn  another 
battle,  in  company  with  their  gallant 
tyomrades  of  the  volunteers. 
!    *'  Had  I   twenty   thousand,  or  even 
ten  thousand  fresh  troops  to  use  to- 
morrow, I  could  take  Bichmond  ;  but 
I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall 
be  Mad  to  cover  my  retreat  and  save 
the^material  and  personal  of  the  army. 
If  we  have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet 
preserved  our  honor,  and  no  one  need 
blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
*'  1  have  lost  this  bat 


^  ^^,^ battle  because  my 

force  wa^too  small ;  I  again  repeat  I 
am  not  responsible  for  this ;  and  I  say 
it   with   the    earnestness  of  a  general 
who  feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every 
brave   man  who  has  been  needlessly 
sacrificed  to-day.     1  still  hope  to  re- 
trieve our  fortune;  but  to  do  this  the 
.rovernment    must    view    the   matter 
with  the  same  earnestness  that  I  do  ; 
you   must   send    me  very  large  rein- 
forcements, and  send  them  at  once.     I 
'shall   draw  back  to  this  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  think  I  can  with- 
draw   all   our   material       Please   un- 
derstand  that   in  this  Oattle  we  lost 
nothing  but   men,  and  those  the  best 
we  have.     In  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  1  only  wish  to  say  to  the 


President  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  in 
regarding  me  as  ungenerous  when  I 
said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.     I 
merely  reiterated  a  truth  which  to-day 
has  been  too  plainly  proved.   I  should 
have  gained  this  battle  with  ten  thou- 
sand fresh  men.     If  at  this  instant  I 
could  dispose  of    ten   thousand  fresk 
men,  I  would  gain    a  victory  to-mor- 
row;  I  know  that  a  few  thousand  men 
more  would  have  changed  this  battle 
from  a  defeat  to  a  victory.     As  it  is, 
government  must  not  and  cannot  hold 
me   responsible  for  the  result.     I  feel 
too  earnestly— I  have  seen  too  ma-  y 
dead    and    wounded  comrades  to  feel 
otherwise  than  that.    The  government 
has    not    sustained  the  army.     If  you 
do  not  do  so  now,  the  game  is  lost." 

Let  this  letter  be  read  with  care.  It 
exhibits  an  earnestness  which,  if  it  had 
been  properly  met  by  the  War  De- 
partment, would  have  ensured  the 
capture  of  Eichmoud;  but  it  lUiled,  as 
all  previous  appeals  since  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg  had  fliiled,  to  ex- 
cite that  vigor  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  government  which,  be^ 
yond  all  peradventure,  could  have  fur- 
nished,  as  before  shown,  the  required 
reinforcements.  Had  the^e  been  the 
same  earnestness  manifested  that  has 
since  been  exhibited  to  take  Vicks- 
burg,  or  Charleston,  or  to  repel  the 
late  invasion  of  Lee's  army  of  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
General  McClellan  would  have  ful- 
filled  his  promise  to  take  Eichmond, 
and  won  the  approbation  and  applause 
of  his  country  and  the  world,  and, 
more  than  that,  would  ere  this  time 
have  suppressed  the  great  insurrec- 
tion. Why  has  the  Army  of  the  West 
been  more  successful  than  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  ?     That  army  has  not 


conquered    supji 


number^   behind 


their  own  fortifications,  whicli  General 
McClellan  was  expec':ed  to  do,  and 
which  he  has  been  censured  for  not 
doing.  General  Grant  has  not  been 
thwarted  and  overruled  in  his  plans, 
and  in  their  execution,  as  McCloUaft 
was. 

An  hour  before  the  letter  above 
copied  was  sent  by  telegraph,  General 
McClellan  conferred  with  Gen.  Heint 
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zelmar.  This  officer  testifies  :  "  About 
10  o'clock,  P.M.,  June  27,  I  got  a  tele- 
gram that  Gen.  McClellan  wished  to 
see  nrae  immediately,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  off.  He  had,  in  the  meantime, 
estabbshed  his  headquarters  on  my 
side  of  the  Chickahominy.  I  went 
over  there,  and  found  them  all  packed 
up,  ready  to  move.  The  general  stated 
the  situation  of  affairs,  and  what  he 
proposed  to  do.  One  thing  was  to 
move  across  to  the  James  Eiver.  The 
other  plan  was  tQ  collect  all  the  troops 
from  my  side  of  the  Chickahominj^ 
and  have  a  battle  the  next  day,  and 
throw  everything  upon  the  result  of 
thaE:  battle.  I  asked  him  what  would 
be  the  result  if  we  lost.  He  said  that 
if  we  were  defeated  the  army  would 
be  lost,  but  that  he  was  inclined  to 
risk  everything  on  that  battle.  I  told 
him  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country,  I  thought,  to  save  that  army; 
that  w^e  would  be  ruined  if  that  army 
was  lost;  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  us  not  to  fight  that  battle, 
but  to  fall  back  from  there  to  James 
River;  that  we  could  reach  there  with 
a  loss  of  perhaps  a  few  pieces  of  siege 
artillery  and  some  wagons,  and  then 
we  could  receive  reinforcements.  He 
said  that  was  his  opinion  ;  still  he  felt 
inclined  to  risk  everj^thing  on  a  battle. 
The  next  day  we  commenced  to  re- 
treat.'* Col.  Alexander,  of  the  engi- 
neer corps,  on  the  28th  June,  received 
instructions  from  Gen.  McClellan  to 
conduct  a  reconnoissance  to  James 
River  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  any  enemy  on  the 
road,  and  for  ordering  up  supplies  to 
the  army,  for  he  intended  to  march 
there.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
commanding  general  did  not  rely  ex- 
clusively on  his  own  judgment  in  de- 
ciding  on  the  important  step  he  pro- 
posed to  take,  and  that  preliminary 
measures  were  carefully  taken  for  the 
removal  of  the  aimy. 

The  President  sent  a  telegraphic  re- 
ply to  Gen.  McClellan's  letter  :  •'  June 
28,  1862.  Save  your#  army  at  all 
events.  Will  send  reinforcements  as 
fast  as  we  can.  Of  course  they  cannot 
reach  joii  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next 
day.    I  have  not  said  you  were  ungen- 


erous for  saying  you  needed  reinfore<» 
ments ;  1  thought  you  were  ungene-! 
rous  in  assuming  that  Z  '^id  not^  send! 
them  as  fist  as  I  could  Z.  feel  any  I 
misfortune  to  you  and  your  army; 
quite  as  keenly  as  you  feel  it  yourself.; 
If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a' 
repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  I 
enemy  not  being  in  Washington.  Wei 
protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy 
concentrated  on  you.  Had  we  stripped 
Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon 
us  before  the  Iroops  sent  could  have 
got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago 
you  notified  us  that  reinforcements 
were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in 
front  of  us.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  neither  you  nor  the  government  i» 
to  blame." 

The  last  sentence  in  the  President's 
telegram  I  have  italicised,  and  shall 
comment  uj)on  it  in  my  ne:»t  number. 

No.    XVII. 
^'IT    IS  THE   NATURE    OF    THE 

CASE,      AND     NEITHER    YOU 

NOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  TO  I 

BLAME." 

This  is  the  declaration  communica- 
ted  by  the  President  of  the   United 
States   to  General   McClellan  on   the 
28th    day  of  June,  1862,  immediately! 
after  the  battle  of  Gaine's  Mill.     The! 
commander-in-chief  acquits  his  subor- 
dinate  general   of    all   blame.     Withi 
this  the   general   might,  so  far  as  hei 
was   personally  concerned,  have  beeni 
satisfied.     But  he  did   not   concur  inb 
opinion  with    his    superior  ofiicer;  he' 
thought  that  "  the  nature  of  the  case'*' 
might  have   been  entirely  altered  by 
supplying    him    with    reinforcements; , 
and   that   it   was   clearly  within    thet 
power  of  the  government  to    suppljf  i 
the   reinforcements    called    for.     TheJ 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  President  1 
prolonged  the  rebellion.     The  conclu- . 
sion  of  General  McClellan  favored  the  « 
immediate    suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion.    How  came  the  President  to  ar- 
rive at  his  conclusion  ?     He  was  led  to 
believe  that  if  he    sent  the   reinforce- 
ments     asked    fur,    he    would    leave 
Washington  unprotected.     So  he  con- 
soles himself  and  tries  to  console  the 
general  by  saying:  "  If  you  have  had 
a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is  the 
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Iprice  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being 
in  Washington/'  That  the  President 
was  wrong  in  his  conclusion  has  been 
fully  shown  in  these  numbers.  There 
w^as  not  a  day  after  the  army  reached 
bhe  Peninsula  when  General  McClel- 
ian  could  not  have  been  reinforced  by 
more  than  20,000  troops  in  addition  to 
those  already  sent  him  without  at  all 
s^eakening  the  defences  of  Washing- 
ton. The  general  could  safely  leave 
his  whole  military  reputation  to  the 
lecision  of  a  competent  military  tri- 
bunal on  this  point.  In'deed,  it  ma}' 
iwell  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
any  better  way  to  defend  Washington 
than  by  sending  troops  directly  to 
Richmond  to  assault  it. 

The  President  is  not  a  military 
man,  and  was  not  a  competent  per- 
aon  to  decide  what  force  was  required 
for  the  protection  of  Washington,  nor 
how  this  force  should  be  divided,  nor 
where  its  divisions  should  be  placed 
to  effect  this  object.  This  is  said  with 
HO  intention  of  underestimating  his 
abilities  as  a  statesman.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  he  did  not  rely  on  his  own 
unassisted  judgment  in  this  particu- 
Ur ;  then  the.  question  arises,  who  mis- 
led him  ?  who  gave  him  bad  advice  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General 
McClellan  began  to  call  for  reinforce- 
ments immediately  after  Yorktown 
was  evacuated.  On  the  '28th  day  of 
May  he  says :  "  It  is  the  policy  and 
duty  of  the  government  to  send  me  by 
water  all  the  well-drilled  troops  avail- 
able. I  am  confident  that  Washing- 
ton is  in  no  danger."  Who  in  the 
whole  army  better  understood  what 
defences  were  required  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Washington  ?  Who  could  give 
a  more  reliable  professional  opinion 
on  this  point  than  General  McClellan? 
General  McDowell  saw  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  sending  reinforcements. 
It  has  been  stated  recently  in  the 
newspapers  that  General  Wadsworth 
was  in  favor  of  Sf^nding  reinforce- 
ments. 

The  testimony  of  General  Ethan 
Allen  Hitchcock  shows  conclusively, 
I  think,  that  he  first  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  alarm  in  respect  to  the  de- 
fences of  Washington,  and  that  too  in 


the  absence  of  Gen.  Mculcllan.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nwlitary  au- 
thority upon  whoso  advice  the  Presi- 
dent acted  in  keeping  back  the  rein- 
forcements. General  Hitchcock  was 
not  a  general  having  any  command, 
but  was  a  cabinet  adviser  of  the  Pres- 
ident  in  military  matters.  It  may 
well  be  asked,  ought  the  President  to 
have  any  such  in-cRponsible  adviser  ? 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General- 
in-Chief  are  at  the  head  of  the  military 
department  of  the  government,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  President  himself,  but 
not  a  particle  more  subject  to  such  su- 
pervision and  control  than  any  other 
department  of  the  government.  The 
President  is  just  a's  much  entitled  to 
select  a  private  adviser  in  matters  of 
finances,  overlooking  and  ignoring  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  he  has 
to  select  a  secret  adviser  in  military 
matters.  There  is  no  authority  fur- 
nished by  the  testimony  for  saying 
that  any  of  the  commanders  in  the 
field  dissented  from  the  view  above 
expressed  by  Gen.  McClellan  in  refer- 
ence to  the  defences  of  Washington, 
or  concurred  in  the  opinion  upon 
which  the  President  acted. 

It  thus  appears  that  but  for  General 
Hitchcock,  McDowell's  corps  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  Peninsula — that 
reinforcements  would  have  been  sent 
sufficient  to  have  effectually  repulsed 
the  enemy  at  Gaines'  Mill,  and  had 
he  been  there  so  repulsed,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  changing 
the  base  of  operations,  but  the  wing 
of  the  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  would  have  been  able 
to  enter  Richmond. 

It  is  easy  for  fancy  to  conjecture 
what  effects  would  have  followed 
had  this  result  been  reached  at  that 
time,  more  than  a  year  ago.  AVhat  an 
amount  of  treasure  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  country  ;  what  a  number 
of  valuable  lives  would  have  been  pre- 
served ;  what  apprehensions,  and  fears, 
and  alarms,  and  fearful  forebodings 
we  should  all  hav^  been  spared  !  Can 
any  man  say  that  General  McClellan 
is  to  blame  for  not  reaching  this  re- 
sult ?    What  more  could  he  have  done 


than  he  did 't  Yet,  strange  t©  say, 
this  joint  committee  have  made  him 
the  subject  of  their  censure.  The 
country  will  judge  between  them  and 
him 

No.  X7III. 
The  autumnal  eleeiions,  even  aown 
to  the  Municipal  election  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  are  over.  These  num- 
bers will  now  be  resumed.  I  have 
felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  write 
or  say  anything  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  General  McClellan  with  a 
view  of  influencing  the  elections  of 
1863,  and  my  communications  have 
therefore  been  for  a  time  suspended. 

The  last  conflict  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  which  has  been  noticed  is 
the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill.  Since  that 
battle  was  the  subject  of  comment. 
Major  General  Fitz  John  Porter  has 
published  under  his  own  signature  im- 
portant testimony  in  relation  to  it. 
No  man  is  more  capable  of  furnishing 
reliable  testimony  relative  to  this  bat- 
tle than  General  Fitz  John  Porter, 
since  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  it 
on  the  side  of  our  government.  There 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt,  in  a  candid 
view  of  all  the  testimony,  that  if  at 
that  time  General  McClellan  had  been 
reinforced  with  the  trOops  which  he 
implored  his  government  to  send  him, 
he  could  have  taken  Richmond. 

Let  us  pause  to  contemplate  the 
state  of  things  on  the  Peninsula  at  the 
moment  when  General  McClellan  was 
forced  to  change  his  position  in  front 
of  the  rebel  capital.  I  speak  not  now 
of  the  interference  by  the  War  De- 
partment with  his  original  plan  of 
operations,  approved  and  sanctioned 
by  that  department,  by  withholding 
McDo weirs  force  while  our  army  lay 
before  Yorktown,  nor  of  preventing 
the  junction  of  McDowell's  and  Fitz 
John  Porter's  commands  at  Hanover 
Court  House  ;  but  if.  after  these  omis- 
sions or  blunders,  twenty  or  even  ten 
thousand  fresh  troops  had  been  placed 
under  McClellan's  command,  this  gen- 
eral could  have  entered  Richmond,  in 
the  face  of  superior  numbers  fighting 
behind  their  own  intrenchments.  Im- 
probai'lo  as  this  may  have  seemed  at 
the  tim^,  yet  McClellan  knew  what  his 
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brave  followers  were  capable  of  pei 
forming;  and  that  he  did  not  overesfc 
mate  their  power  is  proved  by  wh» 
they  actually  accomplished  before  th't 
arrival  of  our  army  at  Harris(®*i 
Landing.  Although  the  enemy  hm 
the  advantage  of  a  defensive  position 
behind  their  own  intrenchments,  ycri 
even  ten  thousand  fre&h  troops  ai* 
Gaines'  Mill,  or  at  Malvern  Hill,  cou 
have  ensured  the  conquest  of  Rioh< 
mond. 

The   excuse   for  not   sendino- 


rein- 


forcements is  that  all  the  troops  Id* 
Virginia,  not  -before  Richmond,  were 
required  for  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton. ^  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
such  an  excuse  is  not  a  valid  one.  ,B  ^) 
there  were  not  suflicient  troops  before 
Washington,  or  near  it,  for  its  protec-  i« 
tion,  the  whole  country  knows  that 
one  call  from  the  President  could  have^  * 
collected  in  one  week  from  the  loyal 
cities  and  States  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  true  and  valiant  men^ 
ready  and  eager  to  defend  the  capitat- 
of  the  country.  Zeal  for  the  cause  of 
loyaltj^  was  at  its  highest  pitch  of  fer- 
vor at  the  time  when  General  McClel- 
lan commanded  the  Army  of  the  Po-;. 
tomac. 

Reinforcements  were  not  sent,  andi 
Richmond  was  not  taken.     The  omis- 
sion to  send  these  reinforcements  was 
so  clearly  wrong  that  the  conviction 
has   forced   itself  upon    many   minds 
that  the  President,  influenced  by  the 
advice  of  unwise  or  unpatriotic  coun- 
selors, did  not  wish  to  take  the  rebel- 
ci!pital  at  that  time  by  the  instrumen-^ 
tality  of  General  McClellan.  But  sup-^ 
pose  this  judgment  to  be  an  un<jhari^'- 
table  one ;  suppose  there  was  only  ant 
error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  than 
War    Department,    why    should    tha 
blame  for  a  failure  of  the  Peninsular-  ■ 
campaign    be   cast  upon  Gen  McClel*- 
Ian  ?     Why  should  he   be    held    up  to 
the  country  as  the  cause  of  this  fail- 
ure ?     Why    should    be  be  hunted,  as  ■ 
he   has  been  hunted,  like  a  deer  upon 
the  mountains  ?     He  has  been  called  a 
traitor — no  soldier — a  coward  !    What 
justification,  what  apology  can  be  giv- 
en for  such  persecution  '(     Amidst  all 
this   manifestation  of  hatred  and  m^. 
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lity,  the  subject  of  it  has  remained 
„^iit ;  when  reviled  he  has  not  reviled 
ism.  but  with  care,  industry,  and  pa- 
fence  he  has  written  a  history  of  his 
BapaJgnf},  fortified  by  official  docu- 
ments and  correspondence,  in  a  report 
tade  to  the  War  Department.  This 
^port  it  is  said  he  has  asked  permis- 
pn  to  make  public,  so  that  the  peo- 
le,  his  fellow-citizens,  may  have  all 
le  evidence  before  them,  to  enable 
lem  to  form  a  judgment  upon  his 
alitary  r  r.r  )er.  But  that  permission 
I  denied  L  m,  yet  he  remains  silent; 
^e  articles  of  war  will  not  permit 
im  to  speak;  he  acknowledges  his 
[)ligation  to  obey  those  articles.  The 
ay  cannot  be  far  distant  when  justice 
lall  be  done  this  accomplished  sol- 
ier  and  true  patriot.  All  his  decla- 
fitions  have  been  inspired  by  the  lof- 
est  patriotism.  In  a  conversation 
'ith  him,  not  public,  he  informed  me 
lat  no  peace  with  the  rebels  should 
e  thought  of  until  their  military  or- 
anizations  were  put  down,  nor  until 
forthern  men  conld  be  permitted  to 
pavel,  visit  or  settle  in  the  South,  and 
iave  all  their  constitutional  rights  re- 
pected.  This  conversation  was  prior 
o  the  State  election  in  Connecticut 
ri  April  last,  and  in  reference  to  that 
lection. 

Man}^  months  since  Gen.  McClellan 
^as  deprived  of  the  command  of  the 
Irmy  of  the  Potomac,  that  army 
which  he  loved,  and  which  loved  him. 
jittle  but  disaster  has  befallen  that 
irmy  since  he  left  it ;  thousands  and 
.ens  of  thousands  of  the  brave  men 
iomposing  it,  when  he  left  the  army, 
flow  fill  honored  graves.  I  feel  confi- 
ient  that  the  impartial  judgment  of 
phe  country,  when  the  full  time  ar- 
•ives  for  the  expression  of  that  judg- 
ment, will  be  that  these  disastrous  re- 
mits would  never  have  been  beheld  if 
George  B.  McClellan  had  been  con- 
tinued in  command.  Let  this  fact  be 
tpondered  by  all  those  who  have  been 
bereaved  of  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  disastrous  battles  which  have  been 
fought  since  the  father  of  the  Army 
of  tiie  Potomac  was  torn  from  his 
'children.  But  these  bereaved  fathers, 
and  mothers,  and  sons,  and  wives,  and 


daugiiters  are  not  the  dh\y  persons 
who  have  cause  of  complaint  and  la- 
mentation. All  the  soldiers  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  which  composed  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  their  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  at  home,  have 
just  cause  of  complaint.  They  have 
been  placed  in  a  false  position ;  they 
have  been  injured;  the  section  of 
country  in  which  they  dwell  has  been 
made  to  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
the  inhabitants  of  another  section; 
their  reputation  for  valor  and  prowess 
has  been  breathed  upon ;  their  honor 
has  been  tarnished.  If  McClellan  had 
taken  Kichmond;  if  McClellan  had 
been  left  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  no  inference  unfavorable 
to  the  valor  and  skill  and  manhood  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  troops  would 
have  suggested  itself  to  any  mind. 
Then  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  have  had  no  occasionto 
write  to  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  city  of' New  York  : 

'^  You  purpose  also  to  celebrate  our 
Western  victories.  Freed  from  ap- 
prehension of  wounding  the^just  sen- 
sibilities of  brave  soldiers  fighting 
elsewhere,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  me  to  join  in  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  to  those  of  the  great 
West,  with\vhom  I  was  born  and  have 
passed  my  life." 

He  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
birth-place,  "the  Great  West,"  and 
but  for  his  own  interference  he  could 
have  been  spared  the  fear  of  wound- 
ing  "  the  sensibilities  of  brave  soldiers 
elsewhere." 

No.  XIX. 
CHANGE  OF  BASE  . 
In  my  previous  numbers  I  have  not 
commented  on  the  progress  of  our 
army  after  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill, 
Avhen  General  McClellan  decided  to 
change  the  base  of  operations  of  that 
army.  Since  the  appearance  of  Gen. 
McClellan's  report  there  is  no  longer 
a  necessity  of  continuing  a  narrative 
of  the  march  of  the  army  or  its  con- 
flicts; they  are  all  contained  in  that 
report,  which  1  hope  will  be  consult, 
ed  by  every  citizen  of  'Sie  country. 
The  campaign  of  the  Peninsula  is  an 
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item  so  important  m  the  conduct  of 
the  civil  war  in  which  the  country  is 
engaged,  that  without  a  full  and  accu- 
rate "knowledge  of  it  no  citizen  can 
pass  an  intelligent  and  just  judgment 
upoQ  the  character  of  the  present  Ad- 
mijiistration.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  Administration  seeks  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  rule  by  the  suiferages 
of  the  people,  the  report  of  Gen. 
McClellan  should  be  carefully  studied. 
It  is  a  document  so  clear  in  its  state- 
ments, bearing  on  its  face  the  impress 
of  truth,  and  verified  by  official  cor- 
respondence and  reports,  that  it  may 
be  relied  upon  as  an  authentic  history. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  that  every 
voter  in  the  country  could  be  made 
acquained  with  the  contents  of  this 
report— that  it  could  be  read  by  every 
citizen,  or  read  to  him,  if  from  any 
cause  he  cannot  give  it  a  personal  pe- 
rusal. 

That  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did 
make  a  successful  change  of  its  b-ase, 
and  by  an  effectual  resistance  did  repel 
all  attacks  made  by  the  rebel  army  to 
prevent  this  change,  and  beat  back 
with  ter]|ible  slaughter  the  assailants ; 
that  the  movements  of  our  army  on 
its  march  were  by  night,  and  the  bat- 
tles were  through  seven  continuous 
days,  are  facts  not  disputed.  The  re- 
port shows  that  these  movements  and 
sanguinary  conflicts,  terminating  in 
the  arrival  at  the  position  sought  to 
be  reached,  were  not  unpremeditated, 
accidental  or  fortuitous,  but  were 
planned  and  ordered  and  supervised 
by  the  general  commanding  the  vast 
host  comprising  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, George  B.  McClellan.  I^^ver 
before  on  the  American  soil  was  such  a 
fete  performed;  there  is  no  passage 
in  the  militar}'  historj^  of  our  countr}^ 
so  luminous  as  that  which  records  the 
doings  of  our  army  during  those  seven 
days.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  act 
or  series  of  acts  has  shed  such  lustre 
on  our  arms  in  the  view  of  scientific 
and  experienced  military  men  in  Eu- 
rope as  the  movements  of  our  army 
in  retirin 


.^  from  the  Chickahominy  to 
the  James,  in  the  face  of  a  foe  su- 
perior in  numbers  and  led  by  able 
commanders.    No  one  military  exploit 


in  the   progress  of  this   civil  war  hi | 
done  more   to  admonish  foreign  poi 
ers  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  inf 
fere  with  the  operations  of  the  lawi 
government   of   the   country  to  si 
press  the  rebellion,  and  therefore>i 
prevent  such  interference. 

Even  Pollard,  the  Confederate  hiij 
torian  of  the  war,  is  compelled  t{ 
admit  with  reluctance,  that  "  thj 
skill  and  spirit  with  which  Mc  .lellai 
had  managed  to  retreat  was  indee 
remarkable,  and  afforded  no  mea 
proofs  of  his  generalship.  At  ever 
stage  of  his  retreat,  says  this  authoi 
he  had  confronted  our  forces  with 
strong  rear  guard,  and  had  encour 
tered  us  with  organized  lines  of  batth 
and  regular  dispositions  of  infantrj 
cavalry  and  artillery.  His  heav; 
rifled  cannon  had  been  used  against  u 
constantly  on  his  retreat.  A  portio; 
of  his  forces  had  now  effected  coii] 
munications  with  the  rivers  at  point 
below  Git}^  Point.  The  plan  of  cutting 
off  his  communication  with  the  rivei 
which  was  to  have  been  executed  b; 
a  movement  of  Holmes'  division  be! 
tween  him  and  the  river,  was  frustra:! 
ted  by  the  severe  fire  of  the  gun 
boats,  and  since  that  the  situation  o, 
the  enemy  appeared  to  be  that  of  dij 
vision  or  dispersion  of  his  forces,  on^j 
portion  resting  on  the  river,  and  th^ 
other  to  some  extent  involved  by  ou^ 
lines."  I 

"  It  had  been  stated  to  the  public  oj 
Richmond,  with  great  precision  o 
detail,  that  on  the  evening  of  Satun 
day  the  28th  of  June,  we  had  broughi 
the  enemy  to  bay  on  the  south  side  o 
the  Chickahominy,  and  that  it  onh 
remained  to  finish  him  in  a  singh. 
battle.  Such  in  fact  appeared  to  hav« 
been  the  situation.  The  next  morn 
ing,  however,  it  was  perceived  tha, 
our  supposed  resources  of  gencralsliijj 
had  given  us  too  much  confidence 
that  the  enemy  had  managed  to  ex 
tricate  himself  from  the  critical  posi, 
.tion,  and,  having  massed  his  forcesi 
had  succeeded  under  cover  of  the  nighi; 
in  opening  a  way  to  the  James  Biver.' 

"  Upon  this  untoward  event,  thf 
operations  of  the  army  on  the  Rich 
mond  side  of  the  Chickahominy  were 
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k«  follow  a  fugitive  army  through  a 
lountry  where  he  had  admirable 
opportunities  of  concealment,  and 
tbiough  the  swamps  and  forests  of 
rrhich  he  had  retreated  with  the  most 
remarkable  judgment,  dexterity  and 
jpirit  of  fortitude," 

Thus  miich  for  the  testimony  of  our 
memy.  The  commander  and  historian 
jf  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
folly  authorized  to  say  : — "  The  seven 
days  are  classical  in  American  history  ; 
those  days  in  which  the  noble  soldiers 
»^  the  Union  and  Constitution  fought 
in  OT^rwhelming  enemy  by  day,  and 
retreated  from  successive  victories  by 
light,  through  a  week  of  battle,  clos- 
ing the  terrible  series  of  conflicts  with 
;he  ever  memorable  victory  of  Mal- 
?-ern,  where  they  drove  back  beaten 
ind  shattered  the  entire  Eastern  arm}^ 
if  the  Confederacy,  and  thus  secured 
for  themselves  a  place  for  rest  and  a 
!)oint  for  a  new  advance  upon  the 
capital  from  the  banks  of  the  James/' 

Hear  the  testimony  from  Europe. 
^r.  Motley,  our  Minister  at  the  Court 
>f  Vienna,  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Seward, 
secretary  of  State,  in  October,  1862. 
rhe  letter  will  be  found  in  the  diplo- 
natic  correspondence  communicated  to 
Congress  by  the  Seci-etary  of  State, 
Dages  569  and  570.  Extract :  "  In  this 
3onnection  I  deem  worthy  of  your  no- 
lice  a  brief  extract  from  a  remarkable 
leries  of  papers  in  the  principal  mili- 
tary journal  of  this  empire,  in  which 
the  course  of  our  campaigns  is  criti- 
8i8ed,  sometimes  severely,  but  never 
ttngenerously  ;  always  with  talent, 
stud  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  topographically  and  strategi- 
cally, and  with  a  firm  disposition  to 
do  justice.  You  will  be  interested  to 
read  the  comments  of  so  able  a  writer 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  our  armies 
from  the  James  Eiver. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
if  the  general-in-chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  in  haste  to  save  the 
army  intrusted  to  him  from  the  dan- 

fers  surrounding  it,  even  from  certain 
estruction ;  from  a  noose,  in  fact, 
which  required  only  to  be  draw.;  a 
little  closely  together  in  order  to  suf- 
focate  the   soul   of   the  Union.     The 


manner  in  which  ho  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  most  difficult  of  all  mili- 
tary tasks  redounds  to  his  infinite 
honor,  and  places  him  at  once  in  the 
ranks  ol  those  memorable  command- 
ers whose  name  history  treasures  for 
Posterity;  men  who,  if  they  have  per- 
aps,  not  had  the  art  to  chain  victory 
to  their  banners,  possessed,  at  any 
rate,  the  fortitude,  the  audacity,  and 
the  circumspection  to  rescue  their 
armies  from  impending  ruin  *  *  * 
The  American  general  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  war  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and  has  made 
himself  a  complete  master  -in  that 
most  difficult  of  professions.  *  *  * 
He  has  manifested  the  unquestioned 
talent  to  save  his  army,  in  a  manner 
not  sufficiently  to  be  admired,  out  of 
the  most  desperate  of  situations. 
Moreau  made  himself  immortal  by  his 
famous  retreat  from  the  Iller  to  the 
Ehine  in  the  year  1796.  What  is 
due  to  the  American  general-in- 
chief  who  conducted,  with  a  mor- 
ally and  physically  exhausted  army, 
through  a  swampy  pathless  country, 
covered  with  ancient  forests,  and  in 
face  of  an  enemy  outnumbering  him 
two  to  one  the  most  classical  of  all 
retreats  recorded  in  military  history, 
without  a  single  disaster  ? " 

No  doubt  this  criticism,  from  a  high 
military  source,  in  an  empire  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  the  art  of  war, 
must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
our  distinguished  ambassador  himself, 
the  author  of  histories  which  are  clas- 
sics in  our  language.  Similar  emo- 
tions must  have  swelled  the  hearts  of 
all  our  loyal  countrymen  in  Europe  at 
the  time.  With  far  different  feelings, 
however,  were  the  commendations  of 
our  American  general  regarded  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War; 
they  could  easily  sacrifice  their  coun- 
try's renown  to  gratify  their  personal 
dislike  for  General  McCleilan. 

It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  the  student  of 
history  that  the  military  renown  of 
armies  and  the  nations  the}^  served, 
has  been  often  as  mucii  heightened  by 
skilful  and  well-ordered  retreats  from 
situations  of  peril  as  by  successful  as- 
saults.    The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten 
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thousand  Greeks  under  their  leader 
Xenophon,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  The  hardly  less 
famous  retreat  of  Moreau  in  1796  has 
been  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Motley.  In 
the  war  between  this  country  and 
G-reat  Britain  in  1812-15,  our  navy 
performed  exploits  highly  distin- 
guished, and  greatly  elevated  our  na- 
tional character. 

In  the  early  months  of  that  war, 
when  we  had  experienced  little  but 
disasters  on  the  land,  it  was  truly 
said  "  Our  little  navy  has  dragged  up 
by  the  locks  the  drowning  honor  of 
our  country."  But  of  all  the  feats  of 
that  navy  in  this  memorable  war, 
there  was  not  one  that  reflected  great- 
er honor  upon  the  naval  arm  of  the 
service  than  the  masterly  escape  of 
Captain  Isaac  Hull  when  in  command 
of  the  frigate  Constitution  from  a 
squadron  of  British  vessels,  consist- 
ing of  a  razee  of  sixty-four  guns  and 
four  frigates,  after  a  close  pursuit  of 
three  days  and  nights.  This  display 
^f  American  seamanship  was  viewed 
with  admiration  and  astonishment  by 
the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world. 

I  purpose  to  conclude  this  series  of 
articles  in  two  more  numbers ;  one, 
on  the  order  of  the  General-in-Chief 
(Halleek),  to  General  McClellan,  to  re- 
move the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  protest  of  the 
latter  general  against  this  order.  The 
other  number  on  the  letter  of  General 
McClellan  tojthe  President,  dated  July 
7,  1862,  concluding  in  these  words, 
remarkable  for  their  solemnity :  "  I 
may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
and,  as  I  hope  forgiveness  from  my 
Maker,  1  have  written  this  letter  with 
sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love 
for  my  country." 

When  these  numbers  arecompleted 
they  will,  in  compliance  with  nume- 
rous and  urgent  requests  from  distin- 
guished persons  in  man}^  parts  of  the 
loyal  States,  be  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  for  general 
circulation.  To  some  extent  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  pamphlets  must  be 
gratuitous.  Persons  wishing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  such  distri- 
bution, will  please  communicate  with 


the  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  hi 
consented  to  receive  such  contribi 
tions. 

No.  XX. 
OEDER  TO  LEAYB  THE  PENIS 
SULA. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1862,  Generii 
Halleck  ordered  General  McClellan  t 
withdraw  the  Army  of  the  Potoma 
from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  nex 
day,  while  making  preparation  fo 
this  important  movement,  Genera 
McClellan  sends  a  remonstrance  to  tbi 
general-in-chief,  entreating  him,  in  tbl 
strongest  terms  afforded  by  our  lan- 
guage, to  rescind  this  order.  In  thi 
remonstrance,  couched  in  langua^ 
most  respectful,  he  argues  the  poinii 
with  great  earnestness  and  powet 
and  concludes  in  these  words:  "If  m^ 
counsel  does  not  prevail,  I  will,  witll 
a  sad  heart,  obey  your  order  to  th^ 
utmost  of  my  power,  directing  to  th 
movements,  which  I  clearly  forese 
will  be  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  dil 
ficulty,  whatever  skill  I  may  possess 
Whatever  the  result  may  be — and  ma^i 
God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my\ 
forebodings,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  W, 
ternal  satisfaction  that  I  have  writtei 
and  spoken  frankly,  apd  have  sough- 
to  do  the  best  in  my  power  to  aven 
disaster  from  my  country." 

This  entreaty  was  unavailing — thii 
order  was  not  rescinded. 

Now  the  country  well  knows  wha  I 
has  been  the  sad  experience  of  th  j 
Army  of  the  Potomac  since,  in  obedi 
ence  to  this  fatal  order,  it  marches  i 
from  the  Peninsula.  In  every  greal  i| 
battle,  on  the  soil  of  Yirginia,  thS 
army  has  been  defeated  with  immenai 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  At  Bufli 
Run  under  Pope;  at  Fredericksbuife 
under  Burnside ;  at  Chancellorsviltei 
under  Hooker,  thousands  and  tens  ofi 
thousands  of  our  bravest  and  mostf 
loyal  troops  have  been  slain  or  dis 
abled.  Families  without  number  havei 
been  bereaved  of  husbands  and  fathers, 
of  sons  and  brothers  and  kindred,  or 
have  been  compelled  to  see  them  crip- 
pled or  maimed.  These  are  sad  re- 
suits — were  they  inevitable  ?  Might 
they  not  have  been  avoided  by  follow- 
ing the  counsel  of  General  McClellan  ? 


^he  eounsel  was  to  reinforce  the  army 
There  he  was,  and  from  that  point, 
7ith  the  reinforced  armj^  march  on 
tichmond.  Hear  what  he  says  :  ''  This 
rmy  is  now  in  excellent  discipline 
nd  condition.  We  hold  a  debouche 
n  both  banks  of  the  James  Eiver,  so 
3 at  we  are  free  to  act  in  any  direc- 

on;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
unboats,  I  consider  our  communica- 
^on  as  now  secure. 

I  .Ve  are  twenty-five  miles  from  Rich- 
lond,  and  are  not  likely  to  meet  the 
Hemy  in  force  sufficient  to  fight  a 
d,ttle  until  we  have  marched  fifteen 
15)  to  eighteen  (18)  niiles,  which 
rings  us  practically  within  ten  (10) 
jn  miles  of  Eichmond. 

"At  Aquia  Creek  we  would  be 
Wenty-five  (75)  miles  from  Richmond, 
ith  land  transportation  all  the  way. 

"From  here  to  Fort  Monroe  is  a 
larch  of  about  seventy  (70)  miles, 
»r  I  deem  it  impracticable  to  with- 
raw  this  army  and  its  material  ex- 
3pt  by  fand. 

"  The  result  of  the  movement  would 
lus  be  a  march  of  one  hundrend  and 
;>rty-five  miles  (145)  miles  to  reach  a 
oint  now  only  25  miles  distant  and 
)  deprive  ourselves  entirely  of  the 
owerful  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  water 
pansportation. 

;  <'  Add  to  this  the  certain  demoral- 
;ation  of  this  army  which  would  en- 
le,  the  terribly  depressing  effect  upon 
le  people  of  the  North,  and  the  strong 
robability  that  it  would  induce  foreign 
owerB  to  recognize  our  enemies ;  and 
lese  appear  to  me  sufficient  reasons 
)  make  it  my  imperative  duty  to  urge 
1  the  strongest  terms  afforded  by  our 
mguage  that  this  order  may  be  re- 
cinded,and  that  far  from  recalling  this 
,rmy,  rt  may  be  promptly  reinforced 
1,0  enable  it  to  assume  the  offensive. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no 
einforcements  available.  I  point  to 
Jurnside's  force  j  to  that  of  Pope,  not 
*  lecessary  to  maintain  a  strict  defen- 
:  ive  in  front  of  Washington  or  Harper's 
^evTj  J  to  those  portions  of  the  army 
n  the  West  not  required  for  a  strict 
lefensive  there.  Here,  directly  in 
ront  of  this  army,  is  the  heart  of  the 
■ebellion ;  it   is   here  that  all  our  re- 
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sources  should  be  collected  to  strike 
the  blow  which  will  determine  the 
fate  of  the  nation. 

"  All  points  of  secondary  import- 
ance elsewhere  should  be  abandoned, 
and  every  available  man  brought" 
here ;  a  decided  victory  here  and  the 
military  strength  of  the  rebellion  is 
crushed.  It  matters  not  what  partial 
reverses  we  may  meet  with  elsewhere ; 
here  is  the  true  defence  of  Washing- 
ton, it  is  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  that  the  fate  of  the  Union 
should  be  decided." 

True,  this  army  has  retrieved  its 
tarnished  reputation  at  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam  under  McClellan, 
and  at  Gettysburg  under  Meade.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  in  these 
conflicts  it  was  defending  the  soil  of 
loyal  States,  not  invading  the  region 
of  rebellion.  This  array  was  repealing 
and  driving  back  the  rebel  hosts  who 
had  the  audacity  to  invade  the  terri- 
tory of  the  loyal  States.  We  only 
prevented  by  these  victories,  and 
barely  prevented,  the  States  which 
had  been  true  to  the  lawful  govern- 
ment of  the  country  from  being  over- 
run, and  their  cities,  including  the 
national  capital  itself,  from  being  as- 
saulted and  sacked.  Were  these  re- 
sults caused  solely  by  the  order  to 
abandon  the  Peninsula?  Not  entirely. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  McClel- 
lan was  not  only  ordered  to  march 
from  Harrison's  Landing  to  Aquia 
Creek,  but  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand of  that  army  when  it  joined 
the  Army  of  Yirginia.  If  he  had 
been  directed  when  he  left  the  Penin- 
sula to  unite  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  the  Army  of  Yirginia  under 
Pope,  and  take  command  of  the  two 
armies  united,  the  disaster  of  Bull 
Run  would  not,  it  is  believed,  have 
occurred.  This  is  a  question  which 
the  military  men  in  those  armies  are 
most  competent  to  decide  3  but  I  have 
no  doubt  their  decision  would  con- 
form  to  the  opinion  above  given. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the 
officers  and  privates  of  these  armies 
knew  and  had  confidence  in  McClel- 
lan; they  did  not  know,  and  to  a  large 
extent   had   no    confidence   in   Pope. 
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This  fact  ^t  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
G-enera^  Bu-  nside,  given  before  a  court 
martial.  %Shj  was  this  command 
withheld  from  General  McClellan  ? 
He  outranked  General  Pope.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  fear,  that  the  ori- 
ginal plans  of  McClellan,  when  he 
went  to  the  Peninsula,  were  interfered 
with  and  defeated ;  for  the  same  reason 


that  McDowell 
joining  Porter 
H( 


was  kept  back  from 
at  Hanover  Court 
-ouse ;  for  the  same  reason  that  re- 
inforcements, repeatedly  called  for, 
were  not  sent  to  the  Peninsula.  There 
was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  irrespon- 
sible military  advisers  of  the  President, 
inferior  in  rank  to  McClellan,  that 
this  general  should  capture  Eich- 
mond,  and  gain  the  credit  and  influ- 
ence that  such  a  victory  was  sure  to 
Jive  him.  Hence  the  mind  of  the 
'resident  was  kept,  by  generals  at 
Washington,  in  a  state  of  constant 
Apprehension,  not  to  say  alarm,  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  capital.  One  call 
from  the  War  Department  requiring 
volunteers  for  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton, issued  at  any  time  during  the 
months  of  April  or  May  1862,  would 
have  filled  all  the  garrisons  in  and 
about  the  capital  with  some  of  the 
best  and  well  drilled  volunteers  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Gonnecticuit,  and  New  Jersey,  within 
ten  days  after  making  the  call.  It  is 
it  notorious  fact  that  such  volunteers 
in  large  numbers  were  not  only  wil- 
ling but  desirous — eager  for  such  a 
service.  This,  from  what  I  saw  here 
in  New  York,  I  affirm  without  fear  of 
contradiction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  my  com- 
ments refer  solely  to  the  conse- 
quences of  occurrences  on  the  Penin- 
sula. What  General  McClellan  could 
have  done  in  command  of  the  united 
armies  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun 
•was  demonstrated  by  what  he  actually 
did  with  these  armies  after  they  were 
demoralized  by  defeat.  When  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  that  the  troops  defeated  under 
Pope  would  not  fight,  those  troops 
were  collected,  organized,  and  led  on  to 
victory  under  the  general  they  Joved. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  what 


might   have   been   done   by    Gener: 
McClellan   if   he   had  not  been  sep 
rated  from  his   command,   after  tl; 
battle  of  Antietam.  _   /     ,, 

But  it  may  be  enquired—"  Wlij'ii 
mind  the  country  of  these  things  no  " 
It  is  not  patriotic  to   allude  to 
errors  or  mistakes  of  the  past,  w 
the  rebels  ar«  yet  unconquered, 
even  confident  of  success ;  the  countr 
even   now  has  need  of  United  sent 
ment  and  action  to  put  down  the  grejj; 
rebellion."    Admitted;  yet  it  is  neve:i: 
theless  useful  to  examine  and  criticiili 
the  past,  in   order  to  prevent  the  n  ii 
currence  of  errors  in  the  future.    L<  t 
us  all  hope  that  now  a  more  wise  aril 
efficient  policy  will  be  pursued.  |f. 

There  are  few  citizens  of  the  loyjl 
States  who  do  not  concur  in  the  sent  I: 
ments  long  since  uttered  and  publishe :: 
by  General  McClellan  in  these  words 
^^  lam  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  of  t) 
war  with  all  the  means  at  the  commas 
of  the  loyal  States  until   the  militair 
power  of   the  rebellion    is  destroy edf 
When  the  military  power  is  destroy© 
there   may   be   a   wide   difference  i< 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be  ina 
rated  and  pursued  as  to  the  States 
rebellion.     One  party  it  is  feared 
advocate  a  vindictive  policy  inspi 
by  hatred  and    revenge.      The   ot 
party,  which  is  is  hoped  and  belie-? 
will  be  the  prevailing  one  will  t 
per  mercy  with  justice- will  ©ndea; 
by  all  the    means   practicable    o: 
more   to   unite   the  whole   people  C' 
these  United  States  in  cordial  suppor  i 
of   the  Constitution  made    by    thi^jiil 
fathers.     Let  us  not  now,  in  antici^l; 
tion  of  the  coming  conflict  of  opinicPll 
to  be  settled,  it  is  hoped,  at  the  ballbiji 
box,   be  seperated  upon  the  questibiiij 
of  present  duty.     That  duty  is  plaiEja: 
In  order  to  overcome  military  powi  {( 
er,  military^  power  must  be  resortecsri 
to.     This  power  can  only  be  wieldei 
with   any  hope   of   success  by  thos  .1 
trained  to  its  exercise.     The   profeg  j, 
sion  of  arms  must  be  learned  by  studj  v 
and  drill  and  experience.     The  qualj 
fiications   of   a   great   military   com 
mander  are  most  graphically  sketche* 
and  eloquently  described  by  Edmun 
Burke : 
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<*  The  fortitude  required  of  him  is 
iery  different  from  the  unthinking 
liacriiy  of  the  common  soldier  or 
immon  sailor  in  the  face  of  danger 
ad  death.  It  is  not  a  passion,  it  is 
Ot  an  impulse,  it  is  not  a  sentiment, 
I  is  a  cool,  steady,  deliberate  prin- 
Iple,  always  present,  always  equable, 
fiving  no  connection  with  anger, 
>mpering  honor  with  prudence,  in- 
ited,  invigorated,  and  sustained  by  a 
enerous  love  of  fame  ;  informed, 
loderated,  and  directed  by  an  en- 
trged  knowledge  of  its  own  great 
ablic  ends ;  flowing  in  one  blended 
iream  from  the  opposite  sources  of 
je  heart,  and  the  head,  carrying  in 
s^lf  its  own  commission,  and  prov- 
\g  its  title  to  every  other  command 
f  the  first  an(i  most  difficult  corn- 
land,  that  of  the  bosom  in  which  it 
Bsides.  It  is  a  fortitude  which  unites 
rith  the  courage  of  the  field  the  more 
Kalted  and  refined  courage  of  the 
puncil ;  which  knows  as  well  how  to 
streat  as  to  advance  ;  which  can  con- 
fer as  well  by  delay  as  by  the  ra- 
idity  of  the  march  or  the  impe- 
^osity  of  an  attack;  which  can  be 
rith  Fabius,  the  black  cloud  that 
)wers  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
r,  with  Scipio,  the  thunderboalt  of 
rar ;  which,  undismayed  by  false 
hame,  can  patiently  endure  the 
everest  trial  that  a  gallant  spirit  can 
ndergo,  in  the  taunts  and  provoca- 
ions  of  the  enemy,  the  suspicions,  the 
old  respect,  and  '  mouth  honor'  of 
hose  from  whom  it  should  meet  a 
heerful  obedience,  which,  undisturbed 
^y  false  humanity,  can  calmly  assume 

!hat  most  awful  moral  responsibility  of 
leciding  when  victory  may  be  too  dear- 
!y  purchased  by  the  loss  of  a  single  lite, 
ind  when  the  safety  and  honor  of  their 
country  may  demand  the  certain  sac- 
rifice of  thousands." 
'  When  a  military  leader  is  found 
bmbodying  the  characteristics  here 
described,  he  must  not  be  interfered 
with,  much  less  controlled;  he  must 
be  let  alone  to  work  out  his  own  plans 
by  subordinate  officers  and  agencies 
of  his  own  selection.  President  Lin- 
coln is  a  professional  man  j  he  is  a 
lawyer,   and   kas^   no   doubt,   in    the 


course   of   his    profession^  practice, 
been   entrusted   by   his    clients   with 
very  important  cases,  involving  large 
amounts   of   property,    great    public 
interests,   as  well  as  the  liberty  and 
life   of   the   citizen.      In  every  such 
case     I    can     readily    imagine    that, 
after  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted  with   the  facts  and  the  law 
applicable  to  the  same,  he  has  insisted 
upon  his  professional  right  to  manage 
the  controversy  in  his  own  way,  with- 
out the  interference  even  of  his  client. 
Such   interference   is   I   know,  never 
permitted  by  any  lawyer  of  reputa- 
tion ;  no  such  counsellor  will  be  res- 
ponsible   for    the   result  of   a   cause 
unless  committed  to  his  sole  controL 
These  principles  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  profession  of  arms.      Let 
us  hope  that   in   General   Grant  the 
country   has   found   a   military  com- 
mander worthy  of  the  high  trust  com- 
mitted to  him.     This   general  has  by 
the  nomination  of  the  President,  and 
the    concurrence   of    Congress,    been 
placed   at   the   head  of  the  armies  of 
the  country.      In  making  this  selec- 
tion the  whole  constitutional  duty  of 
the  President  in  this  regard  has  been 
performed.     If    General   Grant  fails, 
no  censure  will  attach  to  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  he  has  attempted  to  inter- 
ferfere    with    the    discharge    of   the 
general's  professional  duty.    The  Pre- 
sident   may    certainly     congratulate 
himself  that  he  is  relieved  from   all 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  managing  the 
armies   in   the   field.     The   President 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
assume,  because   he   was  commander- 
in-chief  under  the  Constitution,  that, 
therefore,   he   was   required  to  direct 
the  military  operations  of  the  armies. 
He   has,   however,   more    than    once 
made  just  this  mistake.     Should  it  be 
repeated,  no   weight  of   odium  is  too 
heavy  to  cast  upon  the  President,  for 
he  too  is  none  other  than  the  agent  of 
the  people  not   the  government,  but 
the  chief  executive  officer  selected  by 
the  people  to  administer  a  government 
whose  powers  are  prescribed  and  de- 
fined by  a  written  Constitution.  There 
are  not  a  few  intelligent  citizens  who 
prediot  that   General  Grant  is  called 


to  Washington  to  be  made  instrumen- 
tal in  advancing  party  objects,  as  well 
as  to  control  the  armies.  Such,  it  is 
'  not  to  be  believed  is  the  purpose  of 
the  general  himself,  but  he  may  never- 
theless be  made  subservient  to  partj'- 
purposes.  If  General  Grant  is  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  military  power 
of  the  rebellion,  and  perseveres  in 
that  determination,  and  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  President  or  War 
Department,  he  will,  beyond  all  doubt, 
succeed.  If  however,  he  allows  him- 
self to  become  a  tool  of  party,  his 
success  in  putting  down  the  rebellion 
cannot  be  relied  on,  and  he  will,  per- 
sonally, be  disgraced  axkd  ruined  in 
reputation. 

No.  XXI. 
THE  NEW  YOEK  TIMES. 

I  had  proposed  to  finish  this  series 
of  communications  in  this  number, 
but  an  editorial  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  the  15th  March,  num- 
bered six  of  a  series  published  in  that 
paper,  reviewing  the  report  of  General 
McClellan,  requires  a  notice,  and  I  am 
therefore  prevented  from  executing 
my  original  purpose. 

The  "  New  York  Times'*  supports 
the  Administration.  To  this  there 
can  be  no  objection  if  that  support  is 
rendered  fairly  and  ingenuously. 
There  are  two  modes  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  giving  false  coloring  to  facts; 
one  by  allegations  that  are  not  true, 
and  the  other  by  supjjressing  the  truth 
what  in  legal  technicality  is  called 
suggest lo  falsi  smds uppress io  ver i.  Both 
of  these  maxims  have  been  violated 
by  the  Times  in  the  article  referred  to, 
and  another  maxim  adopted  which  has 
not  found  a  place  in  any  approved 
code  of  morality :  "All  is  fair  in  poll- 
tics." 

The  first  great  wrong  done  to  Gen. 
McClellan,  after  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  move  on  Eichmond  by  the 
way  of  the  Peninsula,  was  the  with- 
holding of  Gen.  McDowell's  corps, 
which  had  been  promised  him,  as  has 
been  previously  shown  in  these  num- 
bers. Had  not  that  corps  been  kept 
back,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  Ad- 
ministration thereby  violated,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Peninsular  campaign  would 
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have  been  widely  different  from  whai 
it  was.     Had  the  fact  been  discloseijj 


barked  for  Fortress  Monroe,  that  h( 
was  not  to  have  the  aid  of  McDowell's 
command,  he  doubtless  would  v^v^i 
have  embarked — would  have  regarded 
the  enterprise  of  taking  Eichmond  as 
impracticable.     But  this  fact  was  not 
communicated  to  the  General  till  he 
arrived  at  Yorktown,  when  it  was  toe 
late  to   recede.     All   the  plan  of  hig 
campaign,  deeply  to  his  regret  and  ]| 
may  add  grief,  was  thereby  deranged.  J 
These   facts   are  well  known   to    th«| 
Times,  and  the  only  way  in  which  th^[ 
Administration   can  relieve   itself  oi 
public  censure  is  by  showing  that  i{ 
had  been  previously  deceived  by  Gen, 
McClellan.     This  has  been  attempte() 
before  by  Ethan   Allen   Hitchcock,  ifi 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  whp 
held  staff  relations  with  his  Excellei^j 
cy  the  President  and  the  Secretary  oj 
War.     I  have  heretofore  commented 
at   large   on   this   attempt  made    hy 
Hitchcock ;  it  is  now  renewed  by  th«i 
Times,  with  what  success  we  shall  seo^ 
The  charge  against  General  McClel- 
lan is,  that  when  he  embarked  witlj. 
his  army  at  Alexandria  for  the  Peniq 
sula  he  violated  the  President's  orde: 
"to  leave    Washington    entirely   s^ 
cure/'     That  order  was  issued  by  thi 
President,  and  bears  date  March  13th 
1862,  and  is  in  these  words  : 
To  Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan: 

"  The  President,  having  consideredi 
the  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  bj  | 
yourself  and  the  commanders  of  arm; 
corps,   makes   no   objections    to    t 
same,  but   gives   the   following  dir 
tions  as  to  its  execution: 

"1st.  Leave  such  force  at  Manass 
Junction  as  shall   make  entirely  cef;^' 
tain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossesSr 
himself  of  that  position  and   line  of 
communication. 

"2d.  Leave  Washington  entirely 
secure. 

"  3.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force 
down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a  new 
base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere 
between  here  and  there;  or  at  all 
events  move  such  remainder  of  the 
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55 
^y  at  once  m  pursuit  of  the  oneiiiy 
r  some  route. 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
"  Secretary  of  War.'* 
Ttiis  order  is  not  given  in  the  Times 
,'ticle,  an  omission  which  could  not 
^ve  been  in.ade  by  a  fiiir  and  candid 
j^viewer,  sincerely  desirous  of  estab- 
jhing  the  truth,  especially  when  he 
loted  in  full   a  previous  order  bear- 
:g  date  the  8th  of  March.     Ry  every 
|)proved  rule  of  construction  the  or- 
5r  of  the  8th  of  March  was  superse- 
id  by  the  order  of  the  13th  of  March. 
|y  this  order  the  plan  of  operations 
hich   had   been  agreed  upon  by  the 
)mmanders  of  army  corps  vms  not  ob- 
cted  to,  neither  was  it  expressly  ap- 
foved,  but  the  direction   to  General 
:cClellan  personally  in  the  order  of 
ie    I3tli   of    March    was:     "Leave 
Tashington   entirely   secure;    this 
^as   mandatory  to  -the  commanding 
eneral.     What  should  constitute  se- 
irity  is  left  to  his  judgment,  and  he 
I  not  concluded  by  the  judgment  of 
is    corps     commanders     before    ex- 
ressed,  or  thereafter  to  be  expressed  3 
lit  the  plain  import  of  the  order  is  : 
I  look  to  you,  the  general-in-chief,  to 
feave  Washington  entirely  secure." 
'  The   preparations   of  General   Mc- 
lellan,  he    informs   us,  were  at  once 
egun  in  accordance  with  directions 
1  the  order  of  March  13th.   He  shows 
y  official  documents  what  he  did.    A 
lir    judgment    deduced   from    these 
ocuments   must   decide  whet-her  he 
xecuted  the  order  with  sound  judg- 
lent  and  in  good  faith.     These  docu- 
lents  are  not  given,  nor   are    their 
ontents  stated  in  the  Times'  article, 
ut  they  are  adverted  to  as  "a  shuf- 
ing  attempt  which    General  McClel- 
sin  makes  to  explain  this  matter." 
■  The  first  of  these  documents  is  an 
Tder   dated  March    16th,   1862,    and 
'ssued  to  Maj.-Gen.  N,  P.  Banks,  con- 
laining  specific  directions  what  that 
leneral   should  do,    and   stating  the 
reneral  object  of  the  order  to  be  "to 
jover   the  lice  of  the   Potomac   and 
A^'ashington.*' 

The  second  is  directed  to  Brigadier 
3-eneral  Wadsworth,  bearing  the  same 
iate,   March   16th,   1862.     There  are 


various  otht-r  orders  and  official  com- 
nninications  bearing  on  tlie  stifoty  of 
Washington  in  the  report  of  General 
McClell'an.but  they  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
same  report : 

Without  including  Gen.  Blencker's 
division,  thero  were  left  67,428  men 
and  85  pieces  of  light  artillery,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  deem- 
ed more  than  adequate  to  insure 
Washington  against  any  force  the 
enemy  "could  1  ring  against  it.  The 
general  gives  at  large  the  reasons  for 
this  opinion.  Among  these  reasons  is 
the  following,  which  I  think  no  one 
birt  "The  New  York  Times"  would 
reo-ard  as  "a  shuffling  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  this  matter."  (The  charge 
of  having  left  Washington  unj)ro- 
tected.) 

"  It  was  clear  to  my  mind,  as  I  reiter- 
ated to  the  authorities,  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  to  the  Peninsula 
would  have  the  effect  to  draw  off 
the  rebel  army  from  Manassas  to  the 
defence  of  their  capital,  and  thus  free 
Washington  from  menace.  This  opin- 
ion was  confirmed  the  moment  the 
movement  commenced,  or  rather  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  became  aware  of 
our  intentions;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jackson's  force  of  some  15,000, 
which  his  intructions  show  to  have 
been  intended  to  operate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  McDowell's  crops 
from  being  sent  to  reinforce  me,  no 
rebel  force  of  any  magnitude  made 
its  appearance  in  front  of  Washington 
during  the  progress  of  our  operations 
on  the  Peninsula;  nor  until  the  order 
was  given  for  my  return  from  Harri- 
son's Landing  was  Washington  again 
threatened." 

So  anxious  was  th^  general  to  satis- 
fv  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War,  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
Washington  in  a  state  oi"  perleot  se- 
curity, so  as  to  relieve  their  minds 
from  all  anxiety  or  apprehension  on 
this  point,  that"  he  was  at  pains  to 
see  General  Ilitchtock,  the  only  mili- 
tary man  who  held  staff  relations 
with  these  high  officials.  Here  what; 
the  General  says  in  his  report : 

^'  It  is  proper  to  remark^  that  ju&fc 
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previous  to  my  departure  for  Fort 
Monroe,  I  sent  my  chief  of  staff  to 
General  Hitchcock,  who  at  that  time 
held  staff  relations  with  his  Excellency 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War, 
to  submit  to  him  a  list  of  the  troops 
I  proposed  to  leave  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  and  the  positions  in 
which  I  designed  posting  them.  Gen. 
Hitchcock  after  glancing  his  eye  over 
the  list,  observed  that  he  was  not  the 
judge  of  what  was  required  for  defend- 
ing the  capital,  that  Gen,  McClellan's 
position  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
understand  the  subject  much  better 
than  he  did.  and  he  jiresumed  that  if 
the  force  designated  was  in  his  judg- 
ment sufficient,  nothing  more  would 
be  required.  He  was  then  told  by 
the  chief-of-staff  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  his  opinion,  as  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced officer.  To  this  he  replied, 
that  as  I  had  had  the  entire  control 
of  the  defences  for  a  long  time,  I  was 
the  best  judge  of  what  was  needed, 
and  he  declined  to  give  any  expres- 
sions of  opinion  at  that  time.'* 

General  Hitchcock  at  that  time — 
before  the  General  embarked — took  the 
right  view  of  the  matter — that  Gen. 
McClellan  was  a  better  judge  of  the 
requirements  for  the  safety  of  the 
capital  than  himself,  and  that  his 
judgment  must  control.  Who  has 
been  found  from  that  day  to  this,  to 
impeach  the  correctness  of  General 
McClellan's  decision  ?  The  capital 
was  not  put  in  danger  while  the  army 
remained  on  the  l^eninsula,  nor  was 
the  retention  of  McDowell's  command 
necessary  for  its  protection.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  actual  experience, 
one  of  the  best  witnesses.  Before  the 
war  committee  General  McClellan  was 
asked :  "  Was  it  not  almost  certain 
beforehand  that  the  withdrawal  of 
your  army  to  a  position  where  it  did 
not  cover  Washington  would  cause 
the  enemy  at  least  to  make  a  threat 
or  feint  of  an  attack  upon  Washing- 
ton which  would  lead  to  a  panic,  and 
perhaps  to  a  recall   of  your  army,  or 


a  portion 


of  it?  Answer — I  think 
not:  I  do  not  think  that  anj'thing  oc- 
curred, prior  to  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  which  should  have  justified 


a  panic  iji  Washington.     The  only  ad-' 
vauce  of  the  enemy  that  1  remembei',| 
at  all  was  that  of  Jackson  upon  Gen. 
Banks.     When  I  heard  of  that  I  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  that  I  be- 
lieved  the  intention  simply  to   be  tQ, 
prevent  reinforcements  being  «ent  tOii 
to  me.     I  had  no  idea  that  it  meant^ 
a  serious  threat  upon  Washington,"  . j 
I  have  carefully  read  the  testimony^ 
of  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  sm^ 
Heintzelman,   before   the   War   Comwi 
mittee,  and  cannot  find  that  either  oj 
them   was   examined  in  reference  to 
the   sufficiency   of   the   force   left  by 
General  McClellan  for  the  defence  of 
Washington.      They   were  witnesses, 
next  to  General  McClellan,  most  com- 
petent  to   give  an  opinion  upon  the 
point.     !N^o  opinion  was  sought  f^ora 
either  of  them.      General  McDowell 
was  desirous  of  uniting  his  command 
with  that  of  General  McClellan,   and 
earnestly  protested  against  the  alleged 
necessity  of  retaining  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington.     \et  it  was  retained, 
and  accomplished  no  useful  purpose, 
while,  if  it  had  embarked  in  the  first 
instance,  and  gone  down  to  Fortress 
Monroe  with  the  other  corps,  or  if  it 
had  united  with  the  command  of  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter  at  Hanover  Court 
House  the  capture  of  Eichmond  would|l 
have    been  made    certain.      Who  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  distribution  of  th« 
troops  for  the  defence  of   the  capital, 
whether  in  the  immediate  vicinity  "' 
the   capital,   or   at   a   greater  or  le 
distance    from     it,    in     the    avenue 
through  which  the  enemy  must  of  n^' 
cessity   approach   Washington,    werftl 
questions  for  military  science  and  ex- 
perience to  decide.     General  McClel- 
lan. as  the  commander  of  the  army, 
did  decide  these  questions,  an/i  mad<* 
these  distributions  in  the  exercise  of 
his    best  judgment.      There  is  no  tes- 
timonj^  whatever  but  that  of  Generals 
liitchcock  and  Thomas,  and,  perhaps, 
I   may  add  ,  Wadsworth,  tending  to 
show  that  his  decision  was  erroneous. 
The  evidence   of  these  witnesses  has 
been  heretofore  in  these  numbers  ex- 
amined, but  I  may  be  pardoned,  just  in 
this  conneotion,  for  again  adverting  t@ 
the  topic.      Gen.  MeClellan  ifl  his  re- 


L.  8uys:  ''  On  the  21st  day  of  April, 

,ie    (Itiy    following    my  departure  for 

^^()i-t  Muiiroe,  Generals  Hitchcock  and 

riiomas   Avere  directed  by  the  Secre- 

ai-y  of  War   to  examine  and  report 

.vhether  the  Pi-esidcnt's  instructions 

o    me   of    March  8th  and    13th  had 

jeen  complied  with.    On  the  same  day 

heir  report  was  submitted,  and  their 

iecision   was  that  the  requirement  of 

.he  President,  that  this  city  (Washing- 

on)  shall  be  left  entirely  secure,  has 

iui  been  fully  complied  with."    I  have 

Uiown,  I  think,  conclusively,  that  the 

irder  of  March   8th    was  superseded 

jy   the   subsequent    order    of    March 

loth.     It  was   very  proper  to  enquire 

ivhether,  under  this  order,  the  safety 

:»f  Washington  had  been  provided  for. 

That  question  could   only  be  decided 

by  ascertaining  what  troops  and  arm- 

,ament  had  been  left  for  such  defence. 

No  such  investigation  was  made,  but 

the   attention  of  these   two  generals 

was  directed  to  an  enquiry  whether 

or  not  the  force  agreed  upon  by  the 

corps  commanders  had  been  left,  and 

distributed   in  the   manner  suggested 

by  them  in  their  report. 

A  proper  investigation  would  have 
shown  that  a  much  larger  force  than 
was  suggested  by  either  of  the  corps 
commanders  was  actually  left  for  the 
defence  of  the  capitol,  although  the 
force  was,  under  the  direction  of  the 
general-in-chief,  distributed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  than  that  contemplat- 
ed by  the  corps  commanders. 

Generals  Hitchcock  and  Thomas  as- 
sume that  the  report  of  the  corp  com- 
manders prescribed  a  rule  of  duty  to 
Gen  McClellan.  I  deny  it,  and  havo 
shown  that  the  only  duty  required  of 
him  by  the  President  was  defined  in 
the  last  order  given — leave  Washing- 
ton perfectly  secure.  If  he  did  provide, 
that  which,  in  his  own  judgment,  was 
perfect  securit}',  he  obeyed  the  order. 
I  have  heretofore  shown  the  gross  in- 
justice of puttin j,Maj'  r  Gen. McClellan, 
in  his  absence,  on  ti-ial  before  generals 
of  inferior  rank,  and  bringing  in  a  re- 
port against  him  without  giving  him 
:.«  hearing,  or  any  notice  of  an  enquiry 
the  result  of  which  might  be,  and  ac- 
iuaWy  ^was,  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion.    This  enquiry    and   report  was 


made  while  the  geceral*hiniself,  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  army  ever 
before  assembled  in  these  United 
States,  was  absent  in  the  actual  and 
perilous  service  of  his  country 

General  McClellan  further  states,  m 
reference  to  the  time  when  the  report 
of  Gens.  Hitchcock  and  Thomas  waft 
made,  as  follows  :  "  At  the  time  this 
report  was  made,  the  only  enemy  on. 
any  approach  to  Washington  was 
Jackson's  force,  in  front  ot  Banks's, 
in  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  with  thOj 
Manassas  Gap  Eailroad  leading  from 
this  valley  to  Washington,  and  it  will 
be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  Banks,  oc- 
cupying the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  was 
in  the  best  position  to  defend  not  only 
that  approach  to  Washington,  but 
the  roads  to  Harper's  Ferry  and 
above.  The  number  of  troops  left  by 
me  for  the  defences  of  Washington, 
as  given  in  my  letter  to  the  Ad- 
jutant General,  were  taken  from  the 
latest  official  returns  of  that  date, 
and  these,  of  course,  I  constitute  the 
most  trustworthy  and  authentic  source 
from  which  such  information  can  be 
obtained.' 

In  consequence  of  this  report  of 
Gens.  Hitchcock  and  Thomas,  made 
to  the  War  Department,  the  Presi- 
dent's apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
Washington  was  excited,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
General  McClellan,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  in  which  he  inquires  of  this 
General — '♦  And  now  allow  me  to  ask, 
do  you  really  think  I  should  permit 
the  line  from  Eichmond,  via  Manassas 
Junction,  to  this  city  to  be  entirely 
open,  except  what  resistance  could 
be  prevented  by  less  than  20,000  un- 
organized troops  ?  " 

Here  the  President  plainly  implies 
that  no  troops  could  be  placed  any- 
where to  resist  an  attack  upon  Wash- 
ington except  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Capitol.  Could  any  conclusion  be 
more  erroneous,  not  to  say  absurd  ? 

In  reference  to  another  part  of  the 
report  of  Generals  Hitchcock  and 
Thomas,  General  McClellan  says  in 
his  report :  "  In  regard  to  the  steamer 
'  Merrimac,'  I  have  also  stated,  ^hat 
so  far  as  our  operations  on  York  Eiver 
were   concerned,   the   power   of   this 
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vessel  was  neutralized.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  of  the  evidence 
which  influenced  me  in  coming  to  that 
conclusion. 

"  Previous  to  our  departure  from 
the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Watson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  was  sent  by  the 
President  to  Fort  Monroe,  to  consult 
with  Flag  Officer  Goldsborough  upon 
this  subject.  The  result  of  that  con« 
sultation  is  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Admiral 
G-oldsborough  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  viz.,  '  I 
told  Mr.  Watson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  that  the  President  might 
make  his  mind  perfectly  easy  about 
the  Merrimac  going  up  York  Eiver, 
that  she  could  never  get  there,  for  I 
had  ample  means  to  prevent  that.' 
Capt.  J.  Y.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  ISTavy,  testifies  before  the  Com- 
mittee as  follows :  '  Gen.  McClellan 
expected  the  Navy  to  neutralize  the 
Merrimac,  and  I  promised  it  should  be 
done.''' 

There  is  further  given  the  testi- 
mony of  Gen.  Keyes  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, which  will  be  found  in  the  Eeport 
of  Gen.  McClellan. 

Thus  much  for  this  infamous  pro- 
ceeding at  Washington,  instituted  and 
consummated  by  Generals  Hitchcock 
and  Thomas  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  immediately  on  Gen.  McClelian's 
leaving  Washington,  on  a  mission  no 
less  important  than  the  conquest  of 
the  rebel  capital.  This  proceeding, 
which  resulted  in  the  withholding  of 
Gen.  McDowell's  corps  from  the  Pe 
ninsula,  prevented  that  conquest. 
But  for  this  trial  and  conviction  of 
Gen.  McClellan  in  his  absence,  and 
without  notice,  the  rebel  capital  would 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
lawful  government  of  this  country 
more  than  eighteen  month  ago,  and 
Major  General  George  B.  McClel- 
lan would,  by  general  acclamation, 
have  been  hailed  as  the  savior  of  his 
cdintry.  That  he  has  not  been  is  no 
fault  of  his  own. 

NO.  XXII. 
NEAT  YOEK  TIMES. 

In  my  last  number  I  attempted  to 
answer  Article  No.  6,  in  "  the  New 


York  Times"  review  of  General  Mc^ 
Clellan's  report  —  with  what  success 
the  careful  and  candid  reader  must  de- 
cide. No.  7,  in  the  same  journal,  shall 
now  be  noticed,  and  then,  I  have  no 
more  to  do  with  ''the  New  York 
Times." 

No.  7  censures  General  McClellan  for 
not  having  assaulted  the  enemy's  lines 
at  Yorktown  instead  o^  laying  siege  to 
his  line  of  works.  In  the  remarks  of 
"  the  Times"  our  own  general  is  treated 
with  marked  contempt.  A  compar i  son 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough is  instituted  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  our  countryman.  Such 
a  comparison  was  uncalled  for.  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  before  he  was  sum- 
moned from  the  pursuits  of  civil  life, 
and  it  may  be  added  the  profitable 
pursuits  of  civil  life,  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  and  assist  in  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion,  had  been  ed- 
ucated in  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  and  seen  some  actual  service  in 
the  Mexican  war,  but  he  had  never 
risen  in  the  regular  army  above  the 
grade  of  captain.  He  had  retired  from 
even  this  military  position,  and  he 
sought  not  to  enter  military  life  a  sec- 
ond time,  but  he  was  called  from  his  re- 
tirement to  that  service,  and,  prompted 
by  love  of  country,  and  gratitude  tc  a 
government  which  had  given  him  a  ^ 
military  education,  he  promply  obeyed  -;« 
that  call.  From  the  day  he  re-entered  1 
the  army  to  the  day  when  he  was  re-  i 
lieved  of  his  command  by  v>rder  of  the  [ 
President,  he  addressed  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  duties  of  his  calling  in 
the  position  assigned  him  No  man 
can  deny  him  this  meed  of  praise ;  he 
was  industrious,  watchful,  and  perse- 
vering by  day  and  by  night;  he  did 
the  best  he  could  with  all  fidelity  to 
his  government.  I  am  unauthorized, 
upon  authority  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said, to  declare  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  expressed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  this  general's  military  capa-  • 
city  and  generalship,  believing  hiin 
superior  to  any  and  every  other  gen- 
eral in  the  service,  wn'th  no  fault  but 
being  in  his  opinion  too  cautious. 

Now  this  recent  captain  made  no 
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claim  to  the  abilities  and  experience 
of  the  greatest  general  that  England, 
through  a  course  of  centuries,  has  pro- 
duced— the  illustrious  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. When  General  McClellan 
went  to  the  Peninsula  he  commanded, 
indeed,  the  largest  army  ever  before 
assembled  in  his  native  country — he 
did  not  usurp  that  command ;  he  did 
not  intrigue  for,  or  even  solicit  this 
command  -,  but  it  was  conferred  upon 
him,  inexperienced  as  he  was.  He  ac- 
cepted it,  and  did  the  best  he  could. 
Impartial,  judicious  military  men, 
have  said  that  he  did  as  well  and  ac- 
complished as  much  as  any  other  gen- 
eral, ancient  or  modern,  could  have 
done,  or  accomplished,  in  his  position, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  actu- 
ally existed.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
said  about  it.  It  is  ungenerous  to 
taunt  him  because  he  did  not,  in  the 
first  act  of  his  first  great  campaign,  rise 
to  an  equality  with  the  renowned  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  The  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War  took  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  on  this  disputed 
point  of  assault  or  siege.  I  have  here- 
tofore examined  in  the  numbers  re- 
ferred to  this  testimony,  given  on  both 
sides,  with  as  much  candor  and  impar- 
tiality as  I  was  able,  and  shown  that 
the  testimony  in  favor  of  siege  greutiy 
preponderated.  The  witnesses  exa- 
mined were  of  the  committee's  own 
selection,  and  they  were  selected  with 
no  partiality  for  General  McClellan, 
yet  the  result  of  this  testimony,  and  of 
the  public  auflientic  documents  access- 
ible to  the  committee,  was  entirely  fa- 
vorable to  the  siege.  Many  other  offi- 
cers could  have  been  examined,  and  it 
would  have  been  entirely  practieable 
to  examine,  on  this  point,  Lieut.-Gen. 
Scott  himself.  What  their  judgment 
would  have  been  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  there  ca«  be  no  doubt  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  whole  army  would  have 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  command- 
ing general.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  the 
6tn  of  May,  two  days  after  the  evacu- 
ation by  the  enemy,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  voted  thanks  to  Gen. 
McClellan  /or  fAo5e  high  military  quali- 
ties which  secure  important  results  with 


but  little  sacrifice  of  life.  One  would 
think  that  controversy  on  this  point 
should  cease.  Not  so  tliinks  the  "New 
York  Times."  This  journal  makes  no 
reference  to  the  testimony  taken  be- 
fore the  War  Committee;  it  takes  no 
notice  of  the  reports  of  our  own  gene- 
rals; it  ignores  the  opinion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  most  en- 
lightened body  of  citizen  soldiers  ever 
combined;  it  does  not  even  mention 
the  resolution  of  Congress;  it  enters 
into  no  discussion  whatever  upon  the 
question,  but  pronounces,  ex  cathedra^ 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  of  General 
Mc'  lellan  for  having  laid  siege  to 
Yorktown.  The  article  in  the  "Times," 
now  reviewed,  opens  thus:  -'There  is 
now,  we  supjDOse,  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  had  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac been  simply  allowed  to  walk  on 
up  to  Eichmond,  it  would  have  been 
able  to  walk  over  all  the  force  which 
Gen.  Magruder  had  to  oppose  it.  We 
now  know  how  contemptible  that  force 
was."     The  italics  are  not  mine. 

Suppose  this  assertion  to  be  true: 
General  McClellan,  in  April,  1862, 
could  not  actuj)on  what  we  now  know, 
and  of  which  he  was  then  ignorant. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  use  the  best 
means  then  in  his  power,  and  collect 
the  most  reliable  information  attaina- 
ble at  that  time,  as  to  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  enemy,  and  act  upon 
that  information.  He  might  have 
been  misinformed;  he  might  have 
failed  to  obtain  accurate  information; 
instances  might  be  cited  where  great 
generals  have  been  deceived  without 
any  fault  or  remissness  of  their  own. 
But  how  do  we  now  know  what  our 
army  could  have  accomplished,  more 
than  it  did  accomplish  before  York- 
town  two  years  ago  ?  The  "New  York 
Times"  answers  ^his  question  in  the 
following  sentence  :  "General  Magru- 
ger's  official  report  of  the  operations 
on  the  Peninsula  shows  that  his  whole 
army  consisted  of  eleven  thousand 
men ;  of  these  six  thousand  were  use- 
less to  him,  being  placed  in  garr^on  at 
Gloucester  Point,  Mulberry  Island, 
&c.  ;  so  that  it  will'  be  seen,"  adds  he, 
"that  the  balance  of  the  line,  embra- 
cing a  length  of  thirteen  miles,  was 


defended  by  about  five  thousand  men.*' 
**Sa3^s"who?  General  Magruder.  And 
who  is  General  Magruder?  He  is  the 
"witness — the  chief  witness  produced 
by  fhe  accuser  and  reviler  of  General 
McClellan,  and  the  public  are  entitled 
to  know  the  position  and  character  of 
this  witness  by  whose  testimonj^  it  is 
sought  to  condemn  our  own  general. 
General  Magruder  is  a  rebel  officer; 
he  was  well  and  extensively  known 
when  he  served  under  the  United 
States  Government.  The  officers  of 
our  regular  army  are  not  ignorant  that 
his  characteristics  were,  first,  a  great 
amount  of  pomposity  and  desire  of 
show  in  his  personal  bearing;  second, 
a  habit  of  appropriating  to  General 
Magruder  a  lion's  share  of  all  the  cre- 
dit and  renown  which  attached  to 
every  military  enterprise  in  which  he 
happened  to  be  engaged;  third,  he 
was  habitually  in  a  state  of  artificial 
excitement,  sometimes  called  intoxica- 
tion, but  more  commonly,  drunkenness; 
and,  lastly,  he  is  universally  known  as 
a  traitor  to  his  lawful  government, 
which  educated  him  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  Behold  the  witness  put  upon 
the  stand  by  the  "  ]^ew  York  Times," 
to  blacken  the  character  of  General 
McClellan !  What  says  this  general 
as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  when  he 
arrived  at  Yorktown  ?  He  testifies 
before  the  War  Committee  that  when 
Gen.  Heintzelman  landed  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula there  was  not  at  that  time 
much  more  than  Gen.  Magruder's 
command,  which  had  been  always  es- 
timated from  15,000  to  20,000.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Gen.  Heintzelman 
landed  on  the  Peninsula,  not  at  York- 
town,  but  at  Fortress  Monroe,  thirty 
miles  from  Yorktown.  The  general 
proceeds  in  his  testimony :  ''  Move- 
ments of  troops  had  been  going  on 
across  the  James  River  to  the  Penin- 
sula for  some  days  before  my  arrival. 
I  remember  that  immediately  upon 
my  arrival  at  Port  Monroe,  I  was  told 
that  quite  a  large  number  of  troops 
had  been  crossed  over  to  Yorktown 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  1 
therefore  hurried  my  own  movements, 
and  sitarted  from  Fort  Monroe  sooner 
than  I  should  have  done.     From  the 
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best  information  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get,  I  think  that  the  large  masses 
of  the  reinforcements  arrived  in  York- 
town  from  one  to  two  daya  before  I 
reached  its  vicinity.  Johnston  himself 
arrived  there  the  day  before  I  did." 
Gen.  Heintzelman,  whose  division  waa 
the  first  to  arrive  before  Yorktown, 
testifies  that  a  few  days  after  he  land- 
ed at  Fortress  Monroe  (Harch  28)  he. 
got  information  that  Gen.  Magruder 
had  a  small  force  only,  not  exceeding 
10,000  men,  on  the  Peninsula,  but  he 
further  testifies  :  "By  the  time  w^e  got 
to  Yorktown  (April  5)  their  army  had 
been  largely  reinforced  there.  Gen, 
McClellan  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe 
April  2,  ten  days  after  Heintzelman. 

On  this  information  Gem  McClellan 
acted — he  could  not  act  upon  any 
other,  and  better  evidence  than  Gen. 
Magruder's  report  will  be  required  to 
show  that  this  informatioii  was  incor- 
rect. 

The  future  historian  of  this  great 
rebellion  will  gather  from  all  sources 
of  information  all  the  facts,  carefully 
collate  them,  and  record  the  results; 
but,  at  this  time,  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted that  judgment  upon  the  perform- 
ances and  character  of  our  generals 
should  be  pronounced  upon  testimony 
derived  from  rebel  official  reports.  In- 
deed the  very  circulation  of  these  re- 
ports has  been  prohibited  by  a  milita- 
ry order  in  some,  if  not  all,  the  de- 
partments of  our  military  service. 
Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine will  find  conflicting  statements 
of  facts  in  the  reports  of  our  com- 
manding generals,  and  the  reiDorts  of 
commanding  rebel  generals,  and  in  no 
one  particular  is  there  so  strong  a  mo- 
tive  to  vary  from  strict  accuracy  of 
statement  as  in  giving  the  numbers 
engaged.  Through  all  time  the  habit 
of  commaniing  generals  has  been  to. 
understate  their  own  numerical  force,, 
and  exaggerate  the  force  of  their  ene- 
mies, when  giving  accounts  of  battles, 
which  have  been  fought,  or  conflicts^ 
terminated.  It  cannot  be  sr^pposed 
that  such  a  man  as  Gen.  Magruder 
would  be  an  honorable  exception  to 
this  custom.  Even  Gen.  Lee,  the  com- 
mander ©f  the  purest  eharacter  in  tke 
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rebel  service,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  would  not  be 
believed  by  loyal  men  in  preference  to 
Gen.  Meade,  our  own  commander. 
Much  less  ought  the  testimony  of  Gen. 
Magruder  to  out-weigh  that  of  Gen. 
McClellan. 

I  shall  conclude  these  numbers  in 
my  next. 

No.  XXIII.— Part  I. 
LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  the  7th  July,  1862,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac were  near  Harrison's  Landing, 
Virginia,  the  seven  days'  fight  was 
ended,  the  rebels  were  in  front  with 
the  purpose  of  overwhelming  our 
army  by  attacking  our  positions,  or 
reducing  us  by  blocking  our  communi- 
cations on  the  James  River.  The  po- 
sition of  our  army  was  one  of  peril.  Up 
to  this  date  General  McClellan  had  com- 
municated with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  military  subjects  only.  On 
this  day  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, laying  before  him,  for  his  private 
consideration,  his  general  views  con- 
cerning the  then  existing  state  of  the 
rebellion.  These  views,  the  general 
says,  "  amount  to  convictions,  and  are 
deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  and 
heart," 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  general 
had  no  right  to  send  such  a  letter, 
although  a  private  one,  to  his  superior 
in  command,  the  chief  executive  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  President  himself  ever  made 
this  objection,  but  some  of  his  zeal- 
ous friends  have  done  so.  These 
friends  betray  ignorance  of  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  ol  our  republican  in- 
stitutions. The  President  is  not  a 
monarch  or  ruler  of  any  sort  by  he- 
reditary right;  he  is  an  agent  of  the 
people,  chosen  by  them  to  execute 
speciiied  duties  under  the  constitu- 
tion. Every  citizen  in  the  land  is  one 
of  his  constituents,  and  has  a  person- 
al interest  in  the  government  of  the 
country  which  the  President  is  chosen 
to  administer  for  a  limited  period.  It 
is  the  people's  government,  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  their  benefit.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  people  who  has  not 


the  right  respectfully  to  submit 
his  views  to  the  President,  upon  any 
subject  of  public  interest.  This  no 
man  will  den}^,  and  if  George  B. 
McClellan  had  been,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1862,  a  private  citizen,  an  unof- 
ficial person,  his  right  to  communi- 
cate  his  views  V>  the  President,  or 
any  other  oflBlcer  of  the  government, 
would  be  unquestioned.  But  because 
George  B.  McClellan  was  an  officer  of 
the  government,  subordinate  to  the 
President,  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  for- 
feited the  right  which  would  clearly 
have  been  his  as  a  private  citizen. 
If  the  general  had  submitted  his  views 
to  the  President  in  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, that  is,  in  the  mani- 
festation of  a  spirit  that  denied 
the  authorii^y  of  his  superior,  the 
objection  wouki  have  been  valid; 
but  when  the  communication  is  per- 
fectly respectful,  and  made  evidently 
with  a  desire  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  dictated  by  strong  con- 
victions of  duty,  who  can  rightly  cen- 
sure it?  The  captain  of  a  ship  is  su- 
preme in  his  command;  his  authority 
cannot  be  questioned ;  but  if,  in  a 
time  of  great  peril,  the  mate  of  the 
same  ship  should  respectfully  suggest 
to  him  a  course  to  be  steered,  and 
what  sails  ought  to  be  taken  in,  and 
what  other  sails  ought  to  be  set,  in  order 
to  save  the  ship  and  cargo,  who  can  say 
that  such  a  subordinate  officer  ought 
to  be  censured  ?  Especially  if  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  privately,  and  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  crew^  ;  and  more 
especially  if  the  mate  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  shij)  and 
cargo  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  further 
to  argue  or  illustrate  this  point :  Gen. 
McClellan  had  a  perfect  right  to  send 
to  the  President  just  such  a  letter  as 
he  did  send,  if,  in  his  judgment,  after 
mature  reflection,  it  contained  what 
he  deemed  useful  and  timely  advice. 
Had  he  failed  to  send  it,  he  would 
have  fi\llen  short  of  his  duty  as  an 
American  citizen  and  a  miUtary  com- 
mander 

Let  us  next  see  what  advice  he 
gave  the  President.  Gen.  McClellan 
says  :  '•'-  Our  cause  must  never  be  aban- 
doned; it    is   the   cause  of  free  institu- 
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tions  and  self  government.^^  This  dec- 
'laration  is  too  plain  to  require  expla- 
'  nation  or  illustration. 
l-  The  general  also  says:  "  The  Consti- 
»  tut  ion  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved, 
;  whatever  may  be  the  cost,  in  time,  trea- 
sure and  blood." 

Time  was  when  this  declaration 
would  have  received  not  only  the  as- 
sent, but  the  hearty  commendation  of 
every  loyal  American  citizen.  Then 
we  all  loved  the  Constitution — we 
were  proud  of  it :  but  the  time  is 
when  many  American  citizens,  pro- 
fessing loyalty  more  loudly  than  their 
neighbors,  can  see  no  beauty  in  this 
Constitution,  and  are  willing  to  dis- 
card it,  or  mar  it,  so  as  to  leave  it  no 
longer  the  frame  of  government  which 
it  was  designed  to  be  b}^  the  illustrious 
men  who  made  it,  and  the  people,  our 
predecessors,  who  adopted  it.  Gen. 
McClcllan  is  not  one  of  these  new 
lights;  he  regards  the  Union  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  popu- 
luar  liberty,  and  the  Constitution  as 
the  only  clear  and  well  defined,  thor- 
oughly understood  bond  of  that  Union 
to  which  the  people  have  given  their 
assent.  The  manner  in  which  free 
institutions  shall  exist,  and  by  which 
they  have  existed,  is  here  a  mat- 
ter of  agreement.  The  government 
which  exists  and  can  only  exist 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is 
embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
only  mode  by  which  this  government 
can  be  altered  or  varied  is  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  itself.  If  this 
Constitution  is  stripped  of  its  sanc- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
substitute  Avill  receive  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  or  bow  that  consent 
will  be  obtained.  Without  a  consti- 
tion  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
people,  we  have  no  government,  and 
are  in  a  state  of  anarchy;  out  of 
which  it  is  not  given  human  foresight 
to  scan  what  form  of  governmenL  will 
arise. 

The  general  further  says:  ^^  Let 
neither  military  disaster,  political  fac- 
tion, nor  foreign  war  shake  our  settled 
purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation 
of  the  laics  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  people  of  everij  State." 


This  is  simply  declaring  that  the  , 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  j 
loyal  and  disloyal,  must  be  governed, 
protected,  or  punished  by  law,  sover- 
eign law.  All  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection  which  the  law  provides — all 
who  violate  the  law  must  be  punished 
according  to  law.  These  propositions 
are  simple  expressions  of  elementary 
truths.  To  the  mind  of  all  enlightened  I 
in  the  principles  which  govern  and 
preserve  society^  they  are  elementary 
truths ;  an  attempt  to  prove  them 
Avould  only  cloud  them  with  obscurity. 
Yet  a  doctrine  has  gained  currency, 
even  among  some  respectable  people, 
that  rebels  are  entitled  to  no  protection., 
or  advantage  from  the  laws  which  they 
have  violated,  and  the  Constitution 
which  they  have  cast  off.  How  can 
these  rebels  be  punished  ?  Who  shall 
prescribe  that  punishment  ?  By  what 
rule  shall  it  be  meted  out  ?  The  ans- 
wer to  each  of  these  questions  is  the 
same,  and  is  very  simple.  The  offence 
to  be  punished  consists  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  will  and  decrees  of  the 
community ;  this  will  and  these  de- 
crees find  their  only  expression  and 
embodiment  in  law.  No  power  on 
earth  but  the  community  whose  law 
has  been  violated  has  a  right  to  pun- 
ish that  violation,  and  that  community 
can  onl}^  utter  its  voice  in  form  of 
law — therefore  punishment  must  be 
prescribed  by  law.  In  a  Christian 
community  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
all  men  have  violated  the  law  of  God, 
and  except  these  violaters  of  the  law 
have  thrown  away  their  weapons  of 
rebellion,  they  are  all  rebels  against 
the  government  of  God.  Yet  what 
child  born  of  Christian  parents  does 
not  know  that  these  rebels  will  be 
judged  by  the  law  which  they  have 
violated,  and  trampled  under  theii 
feet  ?  "  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the 
law  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the 
law?"  "Doth  our  law  judge  any 
man  before  it  hear  him  and  know  what 
he  doeth  't  " 

Nothing  oan  be  more  clear  than 
that  General  McClellan's  policy,  re- 
commended in  the  strongest  manner 
to  the  President,  was  to  put  down  the 
military  resistance  to  the  gfovernmei  t 
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by  force  of  arms.  But  that  policy 
looked  beyond  the  suppression  of  tlie 
militry  combinations  of  rebels,  to  a 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of 
goveri?ment  over  all  the  people  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  victory  of  arms  is 
made  complete  then  the  operation  of 
moral  causes  must  be  relied  upon  to 
unite  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
The  sword  must  not  be  the  sole  re- 
liance to  accomplish  a  reunion,  but 
the  olive  branch  must  be  held  out. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  moral  in- 
strumentalities the  employment  of 
which  the  geneeral'  recommends. 
They  are  : 

"  This  rebellion  has  assumed  the 
character  of  war;  as  such  it  should 
be  regarded  :  and  it  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  highest  principles 
known  to  Christian  civilization.  It 
should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State 
in  any  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all 
a  war  upon  population,  but  against 
armed  forces  and  political  organiza- 
tions. jSTeither  confiscation  of  property, 
political  executions  of  persons,  territo- 
rial organization  of  States,  or  forcible 
abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contem- 
plated for  a  moment.  In  prosecuting 
the  war,  all  private  propert}'-  and  un- 
armed persons  should  be  strictly  pro- 
tected, subject  only  to  the  necessity 
of  military  operations.  All  private 
property  taken  for  military  use  should 
be  paid  or  receipted  for;  pillage  and 
waste  should  be  treated  as  high 
crimes  ;  all  unnecessary  trespasses 
sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive  de- 
meanor by  the  military  towards  citi- 
zens pronLT««:iy  rebuked.  Military  ar- 
rest should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in 
places  Avhere  active  hostilities  exist, 
and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments 
constitutionalh'  made,  should  be 
neither  demanded  or  received.  Mili- 
tary government  should  be  confined 
to  the  preservation  of  public  order 
and  the  protection  of  political  rights. 
Military  power  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  ser- 
vitude, either  by  supporting  or  impair- 
ing the  authority  of  the  master,  ex- 
cepting for  repressing  disorder,  as  in 


other  cases.  Slaves  contraband  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military 
protection  should  receive  it.  The 
right  of  the  government  to  appropri- 
ate permamently  to  its  own  service, 
claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  as- 
serted, and  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
compensation  therefor  should  be  re- 
cognized. 

"  This  principle  might  be  extended 
upon  the  grounds  of  military  necessity 
and  security  to  all  the  slaves  within  a 
particular  State,  thus  working  manu- 
missions in  such  Stdte;  and  in  Mis- 
souri, perhaps  in  Western  Virginia 
also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland, 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is 
only  a  question  of  time. 

"  A  system  of  policy  thus  constitu- 
tional and  conservative,  and  pervaded 
b}^  the  influences  of  Christianity  and 
freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of 
almost  all  truly  loyal  men,  would 
deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and 
all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be 
humbly  "hoped  that  it  would  commend 
itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty." 

Here  we  have  a  delineation  of  the 
the  policy  which  alone  can  restore 
peace  to  the  country.  It  may  not  be 
practicable  at  this  time  to  pursue 
literally  this  line  of  policy,  but  the 
spirit  which  dictated  it  is  that  which 
must  guide  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment if  we  would  have  p  ace.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  policy  here  re- 
commended, for  it  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  announced  by  th<)  Pre- 
sident  in  his  inaugural  address,  and 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Crittenden 
resolutions  adopted  by  both  houses  of 
Congress.  This  was  the  policy  of  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  and  which 
called  forth  volunteers  unprecedented 
in  numbers,  inspired  by  a  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  most  intense  fervor.  To 
gather  an  army  then  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  offer  bounties  to  soldiers  the 
most  tempting  ever  presented  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  an  army,  which  has  gone 
far  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Had  that  policy  not  been 
changed,  but  persevered  in,  faithfully, 
the  contest  would  have  been  ended  long 
ere  this.  But  it  was  changed,  and  the 
npw  policy   adopted  of  the    universal 
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abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Federal 
'Oovernment.  Hence  the  war  has  been 
^;prolonged,  and  will  be  prolonged 
Hintil  the  government  returns  to  the 
point  whence  it  departed,  under  the 
"pressuro  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
President  by  the  outside  influence  of 
a  few  noisy,  zealous,  persistent  radical 
men,  who  were  not,  and  are  not,  the 
true  friends  of  the  Constitution  made 
by  our  fathers,  and  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land. 

No.  XXIII.— Part  ii. 
AMALGAMATION. 

That  Constitution  recognized  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  white  race  and 
the  descendants  of  the  African  race  in 
this  country,  and  did  not  admit  the 
latter  to  equal  privileges  with  the 
former.  The  effort  now  is  to  abolish 
that  distinction,  and  place  the  two 
races  upon  the  same  footing,  political- 
ly. This  effort,  if  successful,  must,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  lead  to  the 
blending  of  the  two  races,  as  races 
have  been  blended,  dwarfed  and  de- 
moralized, in  Mexico  and  more  South- 
ern latitudes.  To  this  complexion  the 
American  people  are  not  willing  to 
come,  but  they  revolt  at  it.  Yet  the 
purpose  to  reach  this  result  is  now 
openly  avowed,  and  defended  by  the 
same  persons  whose  influence  led  the 
President  to  change  the  policy  origi- 
nally avowed  by  him  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion. 

A  work  has  lately  appeared  entitled 
''Miscegenation;  the  Theory  of  the 
Blending  of  the  Paces  as  applied  to 
the  American  Whiteman  and  Negro," 
in  which  such  blending  is  warmly  re- 
commended. In  the  appendix  to  the 
work,  extracts  from  the  testimony  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  testimony  of 
Theodore  Tilton  are  given,  showing 
the  same  earnestness  and  zeal  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory  as  they  have  here- 
tofore shown  in  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  maintaining  that  such  blending  is 
the  necessary  sequence  to  abolition. 
If  the  Republican  party  should  suc- 
ceed at  the  next  election,  the  abolition 
section  of  that  party  will  confidently 
assert  that  the  American  peoi)le  have 
decided  in  favor  of  the  political  equali- 


ty and  amalgamation  of  the  white  ai\<] 
negro  races,  and  the  other  section  will 
not  deny  it.  It  will  then  be  insisted 
that  the  descendants  of  Africa  shall, 
equally  with  the  whites,  be  eligible  to 
seats  in  the  jury  box,  and  on  the^ 
bench  of  the  judiciary,  and  in  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  States,  and  ia 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Next  will  follow  amalgamation  of 
blood.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  free  white  race  of  the  country  is 
prepared  for  this  change. 

Although  the  President  has  changed,! 
Gen.  McClellan  has  not  changed;  he 
stands,  to-day,  committed  to  the  poli- 
cy which  he  proclaimed  in  his  addressi 
to  the  Union  men  of  Western  Yirginia, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1861,  months 
before  he  was  called  to  Washington  to 
command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
In  that  address  he  says :  "  I  have  or- 
dered troops  to  cross  the  Ohio  river. 
They  come  as  your  friends  and  broth- 
ers— as  enemies  only  to  the  armed  re- 
bels who  are  preying  upon  you.  Your 
homes,  your  fiamilies  and  your  proper- 
ty shall  be  under  our  protection.  All 
your  rights  shall  be  religiously  re- 
spected, notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  by  traitors  to  induce  you  to 
believe  that  our  advent  among  you  i 
will  be  signalized  by  interference  with 
your  slaves.  Understand  one  thing 
clearly;  not  only  will  we  abstain  from' 
all  such  interference,  but  we  will,  on 
the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand,  crush 
any  attempt  on  their  part,'' 

Such  Avas  the  policy  he  proclaimed 
to  the  world  before  he  was  called  by 
the  President,  with  the  heartj  appro- 
val  of  the  nation,  to  be  general-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
Western  Virginia  afterwards  pro- 
claimed her  fidelity  to  the  Union.  But 
the  utterance  of  tiaese  sentiments  was 
remembered  by  the  radical  abolition- 
ists of  the  country,  who  early  con- 
spired, and  jDerseveringly  labored  to 
destroy  the  man  who  avowed  them, 
until  their  influence  exiled  him  from 
command,  and  their  bitter  hatred  still 
pursues  him,  for  no  other  reason  but 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  guided  him  in  re-entering,  when 
called   upon,  the    military   service  of 
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his  country.  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  pushed  and 
turned  aside  from  every  pur230se  -which 
he  avowed  upon  entering  on  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
recent  document  has  appeared  under 
his  own  hand,  being  a  letter  bearing 
date  the  4th  April  ultimo,  addressed  to 
A.  Gr.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  he  acknowledges,  vin- 
dicates, and  attempts  to  justify  this 
change.  In  this  document  he  admits 
that  he  took  an  oath  to  preserve  the 
Constitution,  yet,  in  effect,  affirms  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  this  oath 
without  losing  the  nation.  He  main- 
tains "that  measures  otherwise  uncon- 
stitutional, might  become  lawful  by 
becoming  indispensable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Constitution  through  the 
preservation  of  the  nation.  Eight  or 
WRONG,"  he  declares,  "  I  assumed  this 

GROUND,  AND    NOW   AVOW   IT."       This  is 

a  bold  avowal  to  be  made  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  republic,  as  much  obli- 
gated'to  obey  the  law  as  the  humblest 
citizen  in  the  country.  This  right  or 
wrong  doctrine  is  certainly  a  very 
dangerous  one  to  teach  the  people  of 
the  countiy.  What  was  it  that  right 
OR  WRONG  the  Ppesident  resolved  to 
do,  and  actually  accomplished  ?  JSTo- 
thing,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  when  possibly  summary 
measures  by  the  power  which  alone, 
in  the  absence  of  Congress,  controlled 
the  government,  might,  by  general 
consent,  have  been  justified.  But  this 
right  or  wrong  action  was  taken  after 
Congress  assembled,  and  time  had 
been  afforded  to  provide,  by  legisla-^ 
tion,  for  the  wants  of  the  country  in 
the  exigency  which  then  existed. 
"After  the  months  of  March  and  May, 
1862,"  he  sa^'s,  "  he  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, driven  to  the  alternative  of 
either   surrendering   the    Union,   and 

[with  it  the  Constitution,  or  laying 
strong  hand  upon  the  colored  ele- 
ment." The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
he  was  compelled,  as  the  executive 
power  of  the  government,  to  abrogate 
the   relation  of  master  and  slave,  or 

.the  Union  and  the  Constitution  must 
perish.  Admitting  -for  the  present  that 
if  there  had  been  sufficient  grounds  in 


the  actual  state  of  facts  existing  at  the 
time  to  drive  the  President  to  this  al- 
ternative, he  would  have  been  justified 
in  the  decision  he  made,  the  important 
question  ariseSjWhat  were  these  causes? 
Who  would  have  compelled  the  des- 
truction of  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion if  the  President  had  not  laid  a 
strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element  ? 
It  is  very  certain  the  rebels  had  not  the 
power  to  accomplish  this  result.  The 
declaration,  by  whomsoever  made,  that 
the  rebels  possessed  this  power,  would 
not  be  believed.  There  had  been  no 
evidence  given  whatever  that  the  nu- 
merical force  of  the  free  white  loyal 
citizens  of  the  country  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  put  down  the  rebellion.  But 
there  had  beeil  melancholy  evidence 
that  the  Administration  had  not  the 
wisdom  to  direct  that  force,  or,  having 
the  wisdom,  it  did  not  wish  to  termic 
nate  the  rebellion,  until  an  ulteriog' 
object — the  abolition  of  slavery — had 
been  accomplished.  Some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country  believe  that  this 
was  the  policy  which  guided  the  con- 
duct of  the  Administration,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  Kepublicans  who,  be- 
lieving, justify  it. 

I  am  not  willing  to  believe,  for  I 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact, 
that  the  President  himself  has  not  at 
all  times  been  willing  and  desirous  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  subdu- 
ing the  enemy;  but  I  have  what  I 
deem  sufficient  evidence  that  promi- 
nent members  of  his  own  party,  near 
to  his  person,  had  no  desire  that  Gen. 
McClellan  should  take  Eichmond,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  labored  to  prevent 
such  conquest,  and  that  these  persons 
so  operated  by  their  influence  on  the 
President  as  to  make  hira  an  instru- 
ment in  carrying  out  their  designs. 
This  I  charge. 

The  rebels  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  destroy  the  Union  if  the  negroes 
had  not  been  emancipated,  or  if  they 
had  not  been  enrolled  in  the  army.  It 
is  a  gross  libel  upon  the  white  popula- 
tion in  the  loyal  States  to  affirm  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous, 
patriotic  and  brave,  to  conquer  the 
military  force  of  the  rebels  without 
the  aid  of  the  negroes.     What  was  it. 


then,  that  compelled  the  President, 
**  fight  or  wrong,''  to  lay  a  strong 
hand  upon  the  colored  element?  Was 
this  measure  rendered  necessary  by 
the  threatened  interference  of  one  or 
more  foreign  powers  in  our  domestic 
affairs  ?  If  it  were,  and  our  govern- 
ment was  awed  by  that  threat,  our 
condition  is  mortifying  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
what  nation  or  nations  have  thus 
humbled  us.  If  the  rebels  themselves 
could  not  do  it,  nor  the  interference 
of  foreign  nations,  there  is  only  one 
other  power  which  could  exercise  an 
influence  to  destroy  the  nation  if  the 
President  had  declined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  negro  element  to  preserve 
it.  That  power  was  the  President's 
own  party.  The  leading  influence  of 
that  party  might  have  demanded  that 
the  President,  right  or  wrong,  should 
use  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  de- 
stroy slavery,  and  threatened,  if  he 
did  not  do  so,  thej  would  abandon  the 
government.  The  enemies  who  would 
have  destroyed  the  government  in  the 
contingency  supposed,  must  have  been 
the  abolitionists.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  abolitionists  were  no  friends 
of  the  Constitution;  that  they  had 
been  trying,  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
weaken  the  regard  and  reverence  of 
the  people  for  that  Constitution.  If 
this  was  the  power — and  I  suspect  it 
was — that  compelled  the  President,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Union,  to  lay  a 
strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element, 
the  people  of  the  country  ought  to 
know  it.  They  ought  to  know  who 
the  real  traitors  in  the  loyal  States 
are.  Pi'ay,  Mr.  Lincoln,  enlighten 
the  public  on  this  point;  favor  that 
same  public  with  another  letter  under 
your  own  signature. 

The  President  asserts,  with  much 
confidence,  that  he  has  made  no  loss, 
but  a  great  gain,  by  laying  his  hand 
on  the  colored  element.  It  shows,  he 
says,  a  gain  of  quite  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen  and 
laborers.  In  stating  the  accoant  of 
loss  and  gain  resulting  from  measures 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  respect  to  what  he  calls  the 
colored  element,  many  items  ought  to 


be  inserted  which  bis  Ezceileney  has  | 
net  probably  thought  of.  1st.  He  has  i 
made  the  negro  a  soldier.  ]Srow  there 
is  no  fact  more  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  thoroughly  known,  than  that,  in 
this  country,  the  negro  is  regarded  by 
the  white  man  as  his  inferior;  he  con- 
siders himself  degraded  by  an  associa- 
tion with  the  negro.  There  is  another 
fact,  well  established,  that  the  fellow- 
ship in  arms  is  one  of  a  peculiarly 
honorable  and  endearing  character. 
By  the  measure  adopted  the  negro  is 
made  the  fellow  soldier  of  the  whitd 
man.  It  ought  to  be  considered  how 
this  forced  ieilowship  will  operate  upon 
the  morale  of  the  American  white  sol- 
dier; will  it  not  impair  his  self  re- 
spect ?  Must  he  not  feel  degraded  by 
the  comjDany  he  is  compelled  to  keep  ? 
If  these  results  are  inevitable,  will  the 
white  soldier  fight  as  well,  will  he  ac- 
complish as  much,  in  such  comj^any? 
There  is  but  one  anwer  to  this  ques- 
tion— he  will  not. 

Again.  The  negro  is  not  as  coura- 
gous  as  the  white  man ;  he  does  not 
possess  the  same  mental  resources  ;  he 
is  more  easily  frightened,  and,  when 
frightened,  he  will  run;  he  will  flee 
from  the  face  of  ai^  enemy;  his  tear 
may  easily  become  contagious  in  the 
ranks  of  an  army,  and  thus  a  panic 
may  be  excited.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
means  certain  that  an  addition  of 
130,000  negroes  to  an  army  of  white  • 
men  is  so  many  clear  gain.  On  the 
contrary,  this  addition  may  be,  in  fact, 
a  loss. 

2d.  The  President  by  his  proclama- 
tion has  dissolved  or  attempted  to  dis- 
solve the  legal  relation  of  master  and 
slave  in  States  in  rebellion,  not  within 
our  military  lines.  The  object  of  thii' 
proclamation  was  to  deprive  the  mas- 
ter of  the  service  of  his  slave,  and  ex- 
cite him  to  hostility  against  his  mas.^ 
ter.  There  are  thousands  of  true  and 
loyal  men  who  deny  the  right  of  the 
President  to  do  this  act,  and  in  con- 
tests between  the  negro  and  American 
white  men,  once  their  fellow  citizens, 
although  in  rebellion,  their  sympathy, 
their  natural  sympathy — for  it  is  a 
sympathy  of  race  and  caste — is  with 
the  white  man.     There  is  no  disputing 
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these  fixe  IS,  and  their  influence  oper- 
ates to  divide  the  loyal  men  of  the 
country,  and  thereby  to  weaken  the 
power  of  our  government  j  while  the 
same  facts  unite,  nerve,  exasperate, 
aii'l  make  desperate  the  enemy.  These 
fiiets,  in  the  account  credited  with 
130,000  negro  soldiers,  are  to  be  placed 
per  contra,  on  the  other  side. 

The  truth  is  the  President's  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  colored  "  element,'" 
has  been  unfortunate  in  the  extreme. 
Bo  far  from  being  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  it  has  been  most 
Influential  in  strengthening  and  in- 
spiring hopes  of  perpetuity  to  the  il- 
legitimate Confederate  government. 
The  traitorous  leaders  of  that  govern- 
bient  could  not  have  suggested  meas- 
ures better  calculated  to  unite  the  peo- 
ple upon  whom  it  relied  for  support. 
These  leaders  justified  the  rebellion 
which  they  inaugurated  by  confident 
and  earnest  declarations  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  intended  to  destroy 
itbeir  property  in  slaves;  the  Union 
loving  men  in  the  South,  relying  ujDon 
our  solemn  protestations  that  such 
was  not  our  purjoose,  are  pointed  to 
these  measures  of  the  President  as  a 
fulfillment  of  these  predictions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  sympathizers 
with  secession  among  ourselves,  for 
there  are  such,  point  to  the  same  meas- 
ures to  show  that  the  abolitionists, 
never  friends  of  the  Constitution,  have 
gained  the  point  for  which  they  have 
been  striving  through  a  long  course  of 
years — the  abolition  of  slavery,  right 
or  wrong.  The  secessionist  and  aboli- 
tionists have  thus  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  or  sensibly  impairing  the 
organic  law,  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  How  infinitely  better  it 
would  have  been,  in  dealing  with  the 
colored  element,  to  follow  the  p  \vice 
of  General  McClellan.  "  Military  pow- 
er should  (he  says)  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  relations  of  servi- 
tude, either  by  supporting  or  impair- 
ing the  authority  of  the  master,  except 
for  repressing  disorder  as  in  other 
cases.  Slaves  contraband  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  pro- 
tection should  receive  it.     The  right 


of  tne  goverruLMit  to  appropriate  per- 
manently  to  its  own  service  claims  to 
slave  labor,  should  be  asserted  and 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  compensa- 
tion therefor  should  be  recognized." 

"  This  principle  might  be  extended, 
upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and 
security,  to  all  the  slaves  within  a  par- 
ticular State,  thus  working  manumis- 
sion in  such  State ;  and  in  Missoui-i, 
perhaps  in  Western  Yirginia  also,  and 
probably  even  in  Maryland,  the  expe- 
diency of  such  a  measure  is  only  a 
question  of  time." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  wuether  the 
people  of  this  country  will  set  their 
seal  of  api^robation  upon  a  policy 
which,  instead  of  seeking,  as  its  ulti- 
mate object,  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  aims  to  abolish*  throughout 
the  country,  the  institution  of  slavery, 
without  the  consent  of  the  States  in 
which  that  institution  exists,  and  to 
elevate  the  African  race  to  a  political 
equality  with  the  white  race. 

President  Lincoln's  views  on  these 
points  have  been  clearly  avowed,  and 
his  determination  to  enforce  them, 
right  or  wrong,  has  been  carried  into 
practical  operation. 

General  McClellan's  views  have  also 
been  clearly  made  known;  he  has  de- 
clared them  to  amount  to  convictions 
deej^ly  impressed  upon  his  mind  and 
heart,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
"  That  the  Constitution  and  Union  must 
he  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  in 
time,  treasure  or  blood."  He  would 
'^also  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  every  State."  He  has  expressed 
his  belief  •'  that  the  Constitution  gives 
power  sufficient  even  for  the  present 
exigency.'  The  thought  of  violating 
the  Constitution,  in  letter  or  spirit,  by 
an  usurpation  of  power,  has  never  been 
permitted  to  enter  his  mind. 

Thus  have  I  concluded  this  series  of 
numbers — their  purpose  has  been  de- 
clared, and  I  respectfully,  yet  confi- 
dently, submit  that  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  the  evi- 
dence before  the  country  : — 

1st.  That  General  McClellan,  if  he 
had  been  sustained  by  the  government, 
according  to  promise,  would  have  ta- 
ken Eichmond. 
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2d.  Tliat  there  was  no  sound  or  valid 
reason  for  withholding  the  force  prom- 
ised for  his  support,  and 

3d.  That  he  did  the  best  he  could, 
or  that  aay  other  general  could  und^r 


the    circumstances,   with    the    forces 
placed  under  his  command ;  and 

Lastly,  That  General  McClellan  has  • 
been  deeply  injured  by  the  Adminia- 
tration. 


f 
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Oxir  cause  must  never  be  p.bancloned  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  institutions  and  seU| 
government;  —  HarrisoiCs  Landing  Letter.  '  f 

We  are  %liting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Unioa,  to  uphold  the  power  ol 
our  national  government,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  tne  blessings  of  peace  and 
good  order.  —  Lnstructions  to  General  Ilalleck,  November  11,  1861. 

You  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are 
fighting ;  that  issue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  full 
authority  of  the  general  government  over  all  portions  of  our  territory.  —  Instruc- 
tions to  General  Luell^  November  7,  1861.  .  ; 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 
government  by  religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all. —  Instructions 
to  General  Buell^  November  7,  1861. 

Be  careful  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the] 
breach  existing  between  us  and  the  rebels.  —  InUructions  to  General  JBuell,\ 
November  12,  1861.  j 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious! 
arrrests  on  mere  suspicion.  —  Instructions  to  General  Luell,  November  12,  1861.       I 

Say  as  little  as  j^ossible  about  politics  or  the  negro.  —  Instructions  to  General 
Burnside,  January  7,  1862. 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me, 
that  I  have  willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  doinj 
my  duty  to  my  country.  - — Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron^  October^  1861. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cos 
in  time,  treasure,  or  blood.  — Harriso-iiJ s  Bar  Letter. 

Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  temtorial  oi 
ganization  of  States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for 
moment.  —  Letter  to  President  Lincoln.,  Jidy  7, 1862. 

In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unanned  persons  shonld 
strictly  protected,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  mUtary  operations.— XeWer  to  thA 
President.,  Jidy  7,  1862.  • 

Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  |^laces  where  active  hostilities 
exist;  and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  be 
neither  demanded  nor  received.  —  Letter  to  the  President.,  Julyl^  1862. 

It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State  ill 
any  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  populations,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organizations.  —  IIarrison\s  Bar  Letter. 

If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  entrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  own 
army,  I  simply  ask  to  be  pei-mitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  —  D^' 
^atch  to  General  HallecJc,  August  30,  1862. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  dii-ection  should  be  left  to 
professional  soldiers.  —  General  Mc  ClellarCs  Report. 
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SPEECH   OF  GOVERNOR  PARKER, 

AT  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  AUG.  20,  1864. 

SUBJECT  : 

Our  National  Troubles  —  Their  Causes  and  the  Eemedy. 


Fellow-Citizexs  :     I  am  here  to-night  in 

bponse  to  an  invitation  to  address  my  friends 

(id  neighbors  on  national  affairs.     The  times 

^mand  that  I  should  speak  plainly.     This  is 

ot  the  day  for  honeyed  words  or  set  phrases. 

/e  are  in  the  midst  of  stirring  events.     In  the 

3xt  three  months  is  hidden   a  history  more 

iportant  to  us,  as  a  people,  than  all  that  has 

)ne  before.     IVIan's  capacity  for  self-govern- 

ent   is   on   trial.     The  approaching   election 

ill  probably  decide  whether  this  government 

share  the   fote    of    other    republics    that 

Ave  perished  from  the  earth  before  reaching 

le  meridian  of  their  greatness,  or  whether  the 

nited  States  of  America  will  continue  to  be  a 

)wer  among  the  nations.    It  therefore  becomes 

T^ery  citizen  to  counsel  freely  with  his  fellows, 

fearlessly  discuss  great  principles,  and  exam- 

;    without   restraint   the   quaJifieations    and 

aims    of    candidates   for   popular   favor,    al- 

ough  some  of  those   candidates    already  oc- 

ipy  high  positions.     At  the  ballot-box,  Amer- 

an  citizens,  whether  voters  or  candidates,  are 

ual.     Under  our   Ibrm   of   government   the 

ler  is  but  the    servant   of  the  people,  and 

len    he  comes  to  render  an  account  of  his 

;wardship,  and  asks  to  be  continued,  his  acts 

ust  be  subjected  to  the  strictest  scrutiny.     To 

sure  a  fair  election,  the  people  must  have  free 

«ech  throughout  the  canvass,  and  this  should 

J  distinctly  understood  at  the  threshold.   (Ap- 

ause.) 

I  will  inquire,  fo'.-ft,  what  is  the  present 
ndition  of  our  country  ?  Secondbj.  what 
•ought  the  country  to  its  present  unhappy 
mdition  ?  And  thir<lly,  by  what  means  can 
be  restored  to  its  former  condition  of  peace, 
tiion,  and  prosperity  '? 

.  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
COUNTKY. 


try,  to  the  quiet  of  solitude.  Its  track  lias 
been  marked  by  burning  towns.  It  has  brought 
mourning  to  almost  every  household.  It  has 
filled  our  cemeteries  with  new-made  graves, 
and  our  hospitals  with  the  sick  and  maimed. 
It  has  taken  from  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
civil  lite  nearly  one-half  of  our  arms-bearing 
population.  It  has  involved  us  in  a  debt  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  all  the  assessed 
real  and  pei-soual  estate  in  the  country.  It 
has  fastened  a  mortgage  on  every  farm.  It 
has  taxed  heavily  all  that  the  people  eat  or 
wear,  whether  luxuries  or  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  has  reduced  to  comparative  poverty 
many  who  supposed  they  had  a  competency. 
It  has  brought  hunger  unsatisfied  to  the  table 
of  many  a  poor  and  honest  laborer.  It  will 
bequeath  to  our  children  a  legacy  of  taxation 
greater  than  ever  before  cursed  a  nation.  The 
child  is  not  yet  born  who  will  live  to  see  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  or  the  end  of  the  taxa- 
tion produced  by  this  war.  And  yet  we  are 
only  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  strife,  with 
but  little  hope  of  its  speedy  termination,  if  our 
national  government  be  continued  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  now  administer  it.  They  who 
grow  rich  on  the  war  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  may  attempt  to  prove  that  it  has 
brought  pro.-[)erity  to  the  country,  and  that 
nobo  ly  is  hurt ;  but  I  submit,  fellow-citizens, 
whether  I  have  overdrawn  the  picture.  The 
evils  and  horrors  necessarily  attending  a  civil 
war  cannot  be  adequately  described.  In  fact, 
they  cannot  even  be  enumerated.  It  is  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  l)efall  a  nation. 

But  there  are  other  evils  not  necessarily 
produced  by  a  state  of  war.  but  for  which 
the  present' war  has  been  made  a  pretext,  and 
which  are  inflicted  on  the  people  through  the 
power  that  has  been  entrusted  to  the  federal 
administration  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  war.  (Applause.)  These  evils  are  not  so 
apparent  as  those  of  which  I  have  before  spo- 
ken, for  they  do  not  so  much  affect  the  senses, 
and  yet  they  have  had  much  to  do  with  pro- 
ducing the  present  sad  condition  of  the  country. 


I  refer,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  cncroacliiDentsof 
the  federal  administration  on  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  despotic  power  which  has  been 
exercised  to  overtlirow  the  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen.    The  system  of  government   framed   by 
our  fathers  (the  best  ever  devised  by  the  wis- 
dom of  man)  has  been  perverted,  and  is  made 
the  instrument  of  wrong  and  oppression.     It 
can  scarcely  be  recogaized  as  the  govermnent 
of  former  years.    The  Constitution  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  rope  of  sand.     Its  solemn  provisions 
are  now  made  to  yield  to  what  is  called  "  mili- 
tary necessity,"  which  means  the  arbitrary  will 
of   a    single    individual,    fallible   as  ourselves. 
(Applause.)     A  modern  invention,  termed  the 
*'  war   power,"   is   made   to  override   the   ex- 
phcit   mandates   of   the   organic   law.      Free 
press,  fi'ee  speech,  trial  by  jury,   and  habeas 
corpus^  the  corner-stones  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ornmeat,  have    been    undermined   and   swept 
away.     An  effort  has  been  made  to  construct 
a    powerful     consolidated    government,   over- 
shadowing the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and 
vesting  despotic  power  in  the  Executive.     The 
legislative  and  judicial   branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment have   been   absorbed  by  the  Execu- 
tive.    Laws  are  made  by  proclamation  without 
the  concurrence  of  Congress,  and  are  execut- 
ed without  the  action  of  the  judiciary.    The 
title  to  property  in  large  districts  is  sought  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  single   stroke  of  the    pen. 
Spates  are  organized,  tlieir  very  constitutions, 
laws,  and  institutions  prescribed,  and  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  and   officers  fixed   by  the 
edict  of  one  man.     So  far  has  the  Executive 
gone  in  these  assumptions  of  power,  that,  since 
his  nomination  for  reelection,  leading  men  of 
his  own  party  have  b^en  compelled  in  a  formal 
manifesto   to   denounce  him  in   the  strongest 
terms  as   a  usurper.     (Loud  Applause.)     No 
inmate  of  Fort  Lafayette  has  been  more  vio-  i 
lent   in   his   denunciations  of  the   exercise   of  ' 
arbitrary  power  than   are  the  able  chairmen  of  j 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  Rebel-  > 
lious  States.     And  yet  these  very  men,  leaders  ; 
ill  the  respective  houses  of  Congress,  in  com-  ' 
nion  with  the  majority  of  the  dominant  part)-, 
have   upheld   the  Executive    in   repeated  en-  ; 
croachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people  more  | 
arbitrary,  and,  if  possible,  more  dangerous  in  j 
their  cliaracter,  than  tho^e  of  which  they  com-  j 
plain.     Citizens  have  been  violently  draiged 
from  their  houses  without  warrant,  without  the 
semblance  of  a  trial,   merely  at  the  whim   of 
some   secretary,  the  ringing  of  his  little  bell ; 
?nd  for  long,  weary  months  have  been  confined 
in  the  doiup  cell  of  a  prison,  and  at  length  dis- 
charged without  so  much  as  being  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  accusation,  o**  even  of  the 
ground  of  suspicion  against  them.     And  this 
has  been   done   in   communities   far   removed 
from  the  seat  of  war,  in  States  where  no  armed 
rebel  had  ever  set  his  toot,  where  the  courts 
were  open,  and  where  the  laws  were  faithfully 
and    impartially   administered    by   pure    and 
learned  judges.     (Applause.)      And   this  has 
occurred  in"  the    nineteenth  century,   under 


Tvhat  is  called^  a  Eepiiblican  government,  iuj 
a  land  where  there  is  a  written  Constitution,  | 
and  among  a  paople  sprung  from  an  ancestry 
who  for  centuries  contended  against  kingly 
power,  and  at  last  secured  in  magna  rharm 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  And] 
through  three  long  j^ars  of  such  practices,; 
we  hear  no  word  of  protest  or  complaint  fromi 
the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the  Committees] 
on  the  Rebellious  States  who  seem  at  a  late, 
day  to  have  awakened  to  discover,  what  every] 
conservative  man  saw  long  ago,  that  the  Ex-i 
ecutive  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  other  i 
branches  of  the  government.  Now  that  their; 
eyes  are  open,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  look' 
into  other  abuses  and  usurpations.  | 

The  question  of  interference  with  elections 
would  open  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  separated  from  Kentucky  only 
by  tlie  Ohio  River,  and  to  the  gentleman  whc 
resides  in  Maryland.  Let  them  inquire  wheth- 
er, through  orders  fi'om  the  Administration,  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  legal  votere 
has  not  in  those  States  been  prevented  b\ 
military  force  ?  Whether,  by  such  means,  i 
working  majority  was  not  secured  in  the  p.-esenl 
House  of  Representatives  ?  Whether  militar) 
commanders,  under  the  direction  and  authoritv 
of  the  President,  did  not  fix  by  proclamatioi 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  direct  oppositior, 
to  tlie  protest  of  the  State  authorities  and  con-; 
trary  to  State  legislation,  in  which  alone  suolj 
power  resides  ?  Whether  legal  voters  were  no', 
kept  from  the  polls  by  the  bayonet,  on  the  as- 
sumption tliat  they  were  disloyal  ?  Whethei 
any  pi-oceedings  were  instituted  to  inquire  int( 
their  alleged  disloyalty,  or  whether  sergeants  oli 
squads  of  armed  men  stationed  around  the  poli; 
were  not  made  the  sole  judges,  and  their  mll^Iv(■l 
the  challengers  ?  And  also,  whether,  when  tlu 
election  was  over,  the  suspected  persons  v.\rt 
not  sufiered  to  go  at  large,  the  suspicimi  of| 
their  disloyalty  being  confined  to  the  day  of| 
election,  only  long  enough,  liowever,  to- prevent 
their  voting?  I  have,  fellow-citizens,  given  8| 
brief  and  very  faint  descri{)tion  of  the  preseiii, 
sad  condition  of  the  country.  I  have  nol| 
spoken  of  the  general  despondency  that  hai, 
settled  Uke  a  pall  over  the  great  body  of  th(j 
people;  of  the  indisposition  to  enter  the  army, 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  its  depleted  ranksj 
are  filled  ;  of  the  prevailing  disappointment  aij 
the  result  of  military  operations,  after  tb( 
blood  and  wealth  of  the  nation  have  beer^ 
poured  out  like  water,  and  of  the  gloomy  antic 
ipations  of  disaster  under  the  auspiees  of  thosi, 
who  direct  public  afi"airs.  Nor  have  I  spokeij 
of  the  national  humiliation,  in  being  forced^  tc 
submit  to  the  direct  violation  of  a  do^'trin( 
which  through  common  consent  has  been  incor- 
porated in  our  political  system,  and  in  having  i 
ruler  chosen  and  inaugurated  over  a  conquere< 
American  republic,  by  the  despotic  power  of  i 
European  emperor,  without  so  much  as  a  pro 
test  from  our  Government.  Such  bein^  ou 
unhappy  state,  the  next  inquiry  presents  itselJ 
what  is  the  cause  ? 


■VV^HAT   BROUGHT   THE   COUNTRY   TO   ITS 
PRESENT   CONDITION. 

The  war  is  the  chief  cause,  or,  rather,  it  is 
e  instrument  through  which  we  have  suffered. 
;nie  of  the  evils  I  have  mentioned  are  the  in- 
parable  accompaniments  and  natural  conse- 
lemes  of  civil  war,  while  for  the  infliction  of 
her  evils  the  war  has  been  made  a  pretext. 
I  order,  therefore,  to  discover  who  are  respon- 
jle  tor  the  present  lamentable  state  of  affairs, 
B  must  inquire  how  the  war  originated.  The 
ar  was  produced  by  political  ambition.  ( Ap- 
i^use.)  Ambitious  and  wicked  men  used  the 
ivery  question  to  attain  power.  Agitators, 
hose  chief  aim  was  to  unsettle  and  destroy, 
ith  the  hope  that  amid  the  confusion  that 
buld  ensue,  their  aspirations  for  place  might 
!  gratified,  seized  hold  of  a  strictly  moral 
lestion,  and  dragged  it  into  the  political  arena 
imindful  of  the  good  faith  with  which  the 
;ates  entered  into  the  federal  compact,  and  re- 
irdless  of  the  consequences  which  it  was  evi- 
snt  would  flow  from  their  action.  They 
und  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  North  hos- 
e  to  slavery,  and  they  cunningly  inculcated  • 
le  modern  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and 
;at  the  people  of  the  North  are  responsible 
Ir  its  continuance,  and  they  insisted  that  this 
oral  evil  must  be  eradicated,  by  the  sword,  if 
3cessary.  There  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
ike :  for  slavery,  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  not, 
2s  not  at  our  doors.  It  is  a  State  institution, 
cisting  before  the  general  government  was 
reated,  the  right  to  regulate  which  was  never 
elded  by  the  States,  and  the  people  of  the 
orth  are  no  more  responsible  for  slavery  in  the 
outhern  States  than  in  Asia,  and  had  no  more 
ght  to  interfere  with  the  institution  in  the  one 
ace  than  in  the  other,  except  by  moral  sua- 
on,  and  then  strictly  under  the  local  law. 
he  result  has  been  such  as  was  expected  by 
irery  student  of  history  who  knows  that  moral 
sforms  can  never  be  effected  by  force,  although 
le  attempt  has  always  inaugurated  bloody  and 
ilentless  war.  The  Abolitionists  and  Seces- 
onists  ai-e  responsible  for  the  war.  (Loud  ap- 
lause.)  The  Secessionists  were  the  most 
iiilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  they  committed 
IB  overt  act,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
5sisted  with  violence  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
'nment.  The  Southern  leaders,  in  the  midst 
r  intense  excitement,  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
majority  of  their  constituency,  withdrew  their 
tates  from  the  Union,  took  possession  of  our 
jrtresses,  and  defied  the  national  authority. 
Llthough  there  had  been  much  provocation, 
ithough  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  an  at- 
empt  to  intertl-re  with  their  domestic  institu- 
lions,  yet,  had  they  remained  in  Congress,  the 
iectional  party  that  had  succeeded  in  the  eiec- 
ion  could  not.  have  carried  a  single  measure  de- 
trut.-cive  of  their  rights  or  detrimental  to  their 
ntcrests.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  crime  for 
these  men  thus  deliberately  to  sever  the  Union, 
o  attempt  the  destruction  of  this  great  nation, 
kBdthe  everthrowof  a  government  established 


afler  years  of  suffering,  by  ouf  and  their  fa- 
thers, and  which  was  the  beacon  light  to  the 
friends  of  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world.  I  say  this  was  a  crime,  and  they  are 
now  gathering  some  of  its  bitter  fruits.  But 
their  guilt  should  not  withdraw  our  attention 
from  others,  guiltless,  it  may  be,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  but  who  are  morally  equally  culpable. 
These  we  have  in  the  North.  They  Mil  ex- 
alted positions  in  our  government,  and  with 
these  we  have  to  do  in  the  app)oaching  elec- 
tion. (Applause.)  They  are  the  men  who, 
for  twenty-five  years,  have  been  laboring  to 
produce  a  sectional  collision  ;  who  avowed  that 
the  States  could  not  exist  half  slave  ami  half 
free  ;  who  counselled  resistance  to  acts  of  Con- 
orrcss  ;  who  passed  State  laws  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  provisions  of  the  iederal  Constitu- 
tion, securing  the  rights  of  property  and  pro- 
viding for  the  rendition  of  slaves;  the  men 
who  were  willing  to  let  the  Union  slide ;  who 
were  not  content  with  the  old  order  of  things, 
but  prayed  for  an  anti-slavery  constitution, 
an  anti-slavery  Bible,  and  an  anti-slavery 
god ;  the  men  who  sang  paeans  to  the  memory 
of  a  misguided  enthusiast,  who.  with  a  band  of 
fanatical  followers,  armed  with  weapons  of 
death,  invaded  the  soil  of  a  sovereign  State  for 
the  purpose  of  inciting  servile  insurrection  ; 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  general 
government,  took  forcible  posses-ion  of  its  prop- 
erty, and  who,  as  a  criminal,  fortcited  his  life 
to  the  offended  law.  These  men  wanted  war, 
and  were  filled  with  joy  when  the  South  seceded. 
(Applause.)  After  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
fan  the  flame  of  hate,  when  war  seemed  inevi- 
table, the  Abolitionists  did  nothing  to  allay  or 
extinguish  it.  The  majority  of  the  pt-ople, 
without  respect  to  party,  wanted  peace,  and  de- 
sired compromise,  but  the  Republican  leaders 
would  not  consent  to  fair  terms,  and  refused  to 
submit  the  momentous  issue  to  the  people. 
They  were  afraid  that  the  Pea  e  Convention 
would  propose  a  plan  of  pacification,  and  circu- 
lated petitions  against  compromise.  Many  Re- 
publicans were  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  avert 
war  when  they  realized  the  impending  danger, 
but  they  were  a  minority  of  the  party.  Others 
preferred  peace,  but  having  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing a  President  with  the  power! ul  aid  of  the 
Abolitionists,  they  did  not  wish  to  break  with 
that  interest.  They  found  themselves  bound 
hand  and  toot.  The  leaders  at  Washington,  who 
furnished  brains  and  energy  to  the  [)arty,  were 
Abolitionists.  The  President  always  inclining 
in  the  same  direction,  gradually  yieldcnl  to 
their  dictation  until  he  became  entirely  under 
their  control.  After  the  many  evidences  that 
have  been  given  of  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions, all  who  remain  in  connection  with  the  Ad- 
ministration party  must  be  considered  as  agree- 
ing in  sentiment  with  the  leaders,  and  must  be 
held  resjwnsible  for  their  acts.  The  passage  of 
the  Crittenden  Resolutions  by  Couiiifss  would 
have  prevented  war.  The  pi  m  propo.-ed  in 
those  resolutions  Avould  have  been  an  eciuitable 
settlement  of  the  controversy.    It  recoimnended 


amendments  to  tbe  Constitution,  prohibiting 
slavery  in  all  teiTitories  north  of  a  certain  line, 
and  permitted  it  south  of  that  line.  Congress 
was  prohibited  from  interfering  with  slavery  in 
the  States.  It  was  declared  that  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  were  entitled  to  the  iaithful  observ- 
ance of  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  passed  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution,  and  recommended 
the  States  to  repeal  the  personal  liberty  bills 
which  obstructed  the  execution  of  the  acts  of 
Congress.  It  also  provided  that  the  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and 
especially  those  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  United  States,  should  be  made 
effective.  Tbe  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
favorable  to  that  compromise,  and  had  it  been 
submitted  to  them  would  have  adopted  it  by  an 
overwhelming  majority;  and  yet  the  resolutions 
were  defeated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Republican  senators,  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  motion  to  submit  these  proposi- 
tions to  the  people  was  voted  down.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  much  longer  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  There  is  cumulative  evidence 
that  the  Republican  politicians  prevented  fair 
terms  of  settlement.     (Applause.) 

On  the  3d  day  of  January,  1861,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  made  a  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  said  :  "  If  you  of  the  Re- 
publican side  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  pray  tell 
us  what  you  are  willing  to  do  ?  I  address  the 
inquiry  to  the  Republicans  alone,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  every  member 
from  the  South,,  including  those  from  the  cotton 
States,  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  the 
proposition  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy, if  tendered  and  sustained  by  the  Repub- 
lican members.  Hence  ike  sole  responsibility  of 
our  disagreement,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  is  with  the  Re- 
publican party."  Senatoi-s  on  both  sides  of  the 
chamber  heard  that  speech,  and  no  one  denied 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  Senator  Douglas 
also  alleged  in  a  letter  published  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  ''  that  while  some  of  the 
Republicans  were  Union  men  in  good  faith, 
many  of  the  leaders  desired  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  urged  war  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing it."  Should  any  farther  proof  be  re- 
quired, it  may  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Senator 
Chandler,  of  Michigan,  a  representative  man 
of  those  who  influence  the  present  Administra- 
tion. During  the  session  of  the  Peace  Conoress 
he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  his  State :  ^'  No 
Republican  State  should  have  sent  delegates, 
but  they  are  here  and  cannot  get  away.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island  are  caving  in,  and 
there  is  some  danger  of  Illinois,  and  now  they 
beg  us  for  God's  sake  to  come  to  their  rescue, 
and  save  the  Republican  party  from  rupture.  I 
hope  you  will  send  stiff-backed  men  or  none. 
The  whole  thing  was  gotten  up  against  my 
judgment,  and  will  end  in  thin  smoke.  Still,  I 
hope  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  some  of  our  erring 
brethren,  that  you  will  send  the  delegates.  Some 
of  the  manufacturing  States  think  that  a  fght 


would  be  awful.    In  my  estimation,  without  a  Iktl 
blood-letting  this  Union  will  not  be  worth  a  rush. 
Enough   has   been  said  to   convince  the   moe' 
skeptical  that  the  abolition  element  of  the  Re^ 
publican  party  —  which,  unfortunately  for  tli" 
country,  proved  the  stronger  eleuKnit  —  wantei. 
war.     It  was  hoped  that  the  withdrawal  of  th« 
Southern  States,  and  the  feeling  of  bitterneB' 
which  the  war  would  engender  at  the  North! 
would  seat  that  party  firmly  in  power  ;  but  th) 
chief  object  to  be  attained  was  the  abolition  6 
slavery,  which   it  was  feared   could  not   be 
complished  in  any  other  way.     And  all  "'  who^l 
it  may  concern  "  have  recently  been  notifid 
that  it  is  to  be  continued  for  the  same  purj 
The  abandonment  of  slavery  is  made  a  sine 
non  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  for  tfi 
object  we  are  expected  to  submit  to  further  tax-' 
ation,  to  endure  further  conscription,  and  moun 
over  other  hecatombs  of  slain.     The  men  whc 
counsel  such  a   policy  have,  Avith  the   aid  of 
Southern  leaders,  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
on  our  country  this  most  cruel  of  all  wars.   Sucl 
men  would   prefer   separation  to  a  Union  witl 
slaveholders.     But  the  country  would  not  now 
be  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  even  under  th( 
calamities   incident   to   war,    if  hostilities   hac 
been  conducted  on  different  principles.     (Ap 
plause.)     We  have  had   an   army  such  as  th(, 
world  had  never  seen,  composed  of  skilful  offi?J 
cers,  and  of  men  as  brave  as  ever  shouldered 
musket  or  marched  up  to  the  cannon's  mout 
equipped   with   all   that   science   and    weall 
could  produce,  and  yet,  with  almost  treble  tl 
population  of  the  enemy,  and  infinitely  great 
resources,  we  find  ourselves  held  at  bay  in  froi 
of  the  two  most   important  positions  of  the  ad- 
versary ;  conti'onted  at  the  Confederate  capital 
by  a  force  not  inferior  to  our  own,  while  strong 
bodies  invade  Northern  soil,  and  lay  waste  the 
country,  and  threaten  the  National  Capital;  and 
after  furnishing  nearly  two  millions  of  men,  and 
expending  but  little  less  than  four  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  (if  we  estimate  the  state  and 
municipal,  as  well  as  the  national  expenditures), 
we  find  ourselves,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war 
with  the  Government  apparently  paralyzed,  the 
people   desponding,  our   citizens   unwilling  to 
enter  the  army,  and  obliged,  with  the  aid  of 
enormous   bounties,  to  reinforce  our  depleted 
ranks,  chiefly  by  enlisting  men  who  have  just 
landed  on    our  shores,  or   by  running   down  a  - 
few  miserable  negroes  whom  the  fortunes  of  i 
war   have    brought  within  our  lines.     (Long-' 
continued  applause.)     And  why  is  this  ?     Are 
the  people  less  brave  or  less  patriotic  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  their  mar- 
tial ardor  could  scarcely  be  restrained  '?    ("  No, 
no.")     Why  is  it  that  we  are  called  on  to  be- 
hold that  most  pitiable  of  all  spectacles,  a  pow- 
erful nation,  like  a  bound  Samson,  engaged  in 
the  greatest  war  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
Avith  a  people  who  seem  to  have  lost  heart  m 
the  struggle,  and  who  are  devising  every  possi- 
ble expedient   to  avoid  personal  military  ser- 
vice ?     The  answer  is,  that  the  war  has  been 


perverted  from  a  war  for  the  Union  to  a  poiifc- 


al  war ;  a  war  for  emancipation  and  the  de- 
(ruotion    of   State  rights.     Tlie  policy  of  the 
Ldministration  in  tbe'conduct  of  the  war,  both 
iilitary  and  civil,  has  well  nigh  crushed  the 
lirit  of  the  nation,  and  produced  a  want  of  ^ 
tpnhden  e  in  its  ability  to  prosecute  the  war  to 
I  successful   termination.     In  a  military  point  \ 
f  view,  the  great  error  has  been  that  civilians 
fc  Washington    have  undertaken    to   conduct 
perations  m  the  field,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
laps  and  charts,  to  work  out  a  campaign  on 
^cir  -phn,"  instead  of  entrusting  the  business 
t>  the   general    in   command.     Beside   this,  a 
ommittee  of  Congress  have  been  visiting  the  ! 
^my,  interfering  with  its  discipline,  and  iiiquir-  , 
AS.  into  thepoliti.-al  predilections  of  its  officers; 
nd  have  forced  from  the  service  some  of  the 
ravest  and  most  accomplished  generals,  who  , 
ad  risked  their  lives  on  many  battle-fields,  be-  , 
ause  they  did  not  quite  come  up  to  their  stand- 
rd  of  loyalty,  although  professedly  on    other  j 
irounds.     (Applause.)  ■ 

GENERAL    M'CLELLAN.  j 

Tlie  most  notable  instance  of  malignant  per-  ; 
Bcution  that  has  occurred  during  the  war  may  ' 
e  found  in  the  case  of  General  MeClellan. 
Jere  was  a  young  soldier  called  to  the  command 
If  the   armies  without  any  solicitation  on  his  j 
^art.     He  was  a  man  of  comprehen.<ive  mind,  j 
nd  took  in  at  a  glance  the  magnitude  of  the  - 
^ar.   (Applause.)  He  had  to  organize  an  army  | 
tble  to  undertake    a   great  campaign  against  j 
[he  enemy's  capital.     He  found  nothing  but  a  ; 
[lisorganized    mass,  and  everything  was  to  be  i 
onstructed  from    the  foundation.      As  every  ' 
ood  general  should  do,  he  submitted  his  plan  | 
o  the  Government,  in  which    he  proposed  to  '; 
complish  a  given  result  with  a  certain  force,  j 
hich    the  Government    promised  to   furnish.  ' 
aded  on  by  the  cry  of  fanatics    impatient 
witness  the  fall  of  Richmond,  the  President 
as  induced  to    issue  his  famous  war  orders, 
ividing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  pushing 
forwarcl   McClellan's  army   into    the    enenay's 
fcountiy  before  it  was  in  fit  condition.     Notwith- 
fetandinsf  this,  had  the  Government  fulfilled  its 
()art  of"  the  contract,  MeClellan   would   have 
(taken  Richmond.     (Applause.)     The  division 
of  Blenker  was  taken  from  him,  ten  thousand 
men  were  virtually  subtracted  from  his  force  by 
the  i-evoking  of  an   order  which   had   added 
(Fortress  Monroe  to  his  department ;  and  when 
iunder  fire  at  Yorktown,  he  was  informed  of  the 
•withdrawal  of  :McDouell'd  corps  of  35,000  men. 
Thus  one-third  of  his  promised  army  was  taken 
from  him  before  the  advance  commenced.     The 
navy  did  not  take  Yorktown,  nor  was  the  Mer- 
rimac,  in  the  James  Ri\er,  neutralized  as  was 
expected.     All  this  overthrew  the  original  plan 
of  the  campaign.     With  a  force  entirely  inad- 
equate to  the"  undertaking,  he  was  compelled 
to  advance.     His  repeated  calls  for  reinforce- 
ments were  in    many   instances   treated    with 
neglect,  and  sometimes  with  contempt,  not  by 
the  President,  for  it  is  right  to  say  that  at  that 


time  he  was,  I  believe,  the  frie^  of  McClellan. 
He  advanced  to  within  five  miles  of  Richmond, 
where  he  was  induced  to  stretch  out  his  right 
wing    to    meet   promised   reinforcements   that 
never  came  ;  and  while  in  this  necessarily  ex- 
posed position  he  was  attacked  with  fury   by 
large  bodies  of  the  enemy,  sweeping  down  like 
an  avalanche,   and  compelled  to  seek  a  new 
position  to  save  his  army.     Then  followed  those 
seven  davs  in  front  of  Richmond,  which  have 
become    historical,  in    which  the    glorious  old 
Army  of  the  Potomac  vindicated  its  discipline 
and  courage,  and  the  genius  of  its  favorite  gen- 
eral.    Although  attacked  by  a  superior  force 
flushed  with  prospective  victory,  there  was  no 
rout,  but  the  slow,  deliberate,  sullen  movement 
of  an  army,  confident  in  its  own  power,  and 
relying  implicitly  on  the  skill  and  resources  of 
its  commander. '   Recalled  from  the  peninsula 
a<Tainst  his  urgent  protest,  his  command  taken 
from  him,  confined  in  Alexandria  without  so 
much  as  a  squadron,   he   was   compelled,  for 
hours,  to  listen  to  the  distant  sound  of  the  con- 
flict.    A  routed  army  came  flying  to  Washing- 
ton. Panic  seized  the  authorities,  lor  all,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  lost.     Then  occurred  one  of  those 
scenes  that  happen  but  once  in  a  generation. 
The  capital  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful  and 
victorious  enemy;  the  army  to  defend  it  was 
scattered,  disorganized,  dispirited,  totally  inca- 
pable in  its  then  condition  of  a  successful  de- 
fence.    The  general   who  had  been  rebuked, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  disgraced,  was  sought 
and  with  tearful  eyes  entreated  to  save  the 
capital   and    the    nation.     (Cheers.)     It   was 
such  a  tribute  as  no  man  ever  before  received. 
Did   McClellan  refuse?     Did  he  respond  by 
reminding  the  authorities  of  their  former  treat- 
ment of  him  ?     Oh,  no  !     Small  minds  would 
have  done  this,  but  not  so   McClellan.     (Re- 
newed applause.)  His  noble  spirit  rose  superior 
to  all  that  was  around  him.     He  thought  only 
of  his   country.     He  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion.    He  spoke  the  magic  word.     It  was  the 
voice  of  McClellan,  and  the  men  flew  to  arms. 
Order  again  reigned,  and  when  the  command 
was  given,  "  Comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, advance  ! "  a  magnificent  host,  with  Mc- 
Clellan at  its  head,  marched  out  of  Washing- 
ton, with  the  light  of  coming  victory  beaming 
on    every  face.     (Cheers.)     The  victories  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  were  won,  and 
the  capital  saved  ;  and  yet,  after  all  this,  upon 
the    baldest  pretexts  that  could  be  invented, 
McClellan  was  removed  from  command  while 
in  the  fiice  of  the  enemy,  exiled  to  New  Jer- 
sey  (laughter),   and  since   his  retirement  has 
been  subjected  to  every  species  of  malignant 
persecution   and   petty  annoyance   that  could 
be  devised.     (Applause.)     But,  fellow-citizens, 
this  "  Jersey  exile,"  George  B.  McClellan,  will 
live    in    the    hearts   of   his   countrymen,   and 
his  memory  be  cherished  by  mankind  so  long 
as   the   country  to  whose  welfare   he  has  de- 
voted his  life  shall  have  a  history.     (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 


THE   CIVIL   POLICY. 

Not  only  the  military  but  the  civil  policy  of 
the  Administratlou  has  weakened  and  divided 
the  North,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
strengthened  and  cemented  the  South,  The 
cultivation,  by  acts  of  conciliation,  of  the  Union 
feeling  which  existed  for  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  would  ere  this  have 
produced  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
driven  the  secession  feaders  from  power,  or  in- 
augurated a  counter  revolution  which  would 
have  compelled  a  peace  without  such  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  of  human  life.  (Applause.) 
The  secession  leaders  told  their  people  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  to  abolish  slavery,  to 
confiscate  their  lands,  to  settle  their  plantations 
with  negroes  and  make  them  subject  to  their 
own  servants.  This  was  not  believed  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  ;  but  the  civil  policy  of  the 
Administration  soon  dispelled  their  doubt,  and 
gave  to  the  rebel  cause  a  strength  Avhich  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  acquired.  Emanci- 
pation, confiscation,  and  subjugation  became 
the  watchwords.  The  door  to  reconciliation 
was  closed.  The  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  President  in  reference  to  the 
status  of  the  rebellious  States,  have  made  terms 
of  peace  impossible  so  long  as  they  are  insisted 
on.  There  cannot  be  a  Union  unless  the  States 
are  equals,  and  they  cannot  be  equal  if  a  sin- 
gle State  is  deprived  of  the  control  of  its  do- 
mestic institutions.  Each  sovereignty  must 
have  the  same  powers.  A  union  of  States  neg- 
atives the  idea  of  superiors  and  inferiors.  Every 
adhering  State  is  interested  in  this  principle, 
and  should  insist  that  the  returning  States  should 
have  the  right  of  legislation  over  their  internal 
affairs  that  are  subjects  of  the  local  law.  If 
the  general  government  may  compel  Virginia 
to  abolish  slavery,  why  may  it  not  compel  New 
Jersey  to  reestabl'sh  slavery  ?  It  is  evident 
to  an  impartial  mind  that  the  abolition  policy 
forbids  reunion.  If  carried  into  execution  it 
will  change  our  system  of  government.  If  the 
Southern  territory  should  be  overrun  and  the 
people  subjugated,  there  might  be  some  kind  of 
a  government  of  conquerors  and  vassals,  but 
not  a  Union.  The  emancipation  proclamation 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  UniOn,  and  the 
cecent  letter  of  the  President  is  but  its  se- 
quence. It  built  up  a  high  wall  between  us 
and  peace.  It  was  the  first  step  in  the  fatal 
path  which  has  led  the  President  to  his  present 
position.  The  editors  who  affect  to  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  letter  "  To  whom  it  may  concern," 
■who  regret  its  publication  and  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  its  contents,  should  have  known,  if 
they  had  the  sagacity  that  political  editors  gen- 
erally have,  that  the  President's  course  would 
nacessarily  bring  him  to  declare  that  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery  must  be  a  condition  to  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.  (Applause.)  It  is  the 
natural  result  of  his  policy  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one 
should  be  surprised  at  it.  Have  not  his  adher- 
ents taught  the  same  doctrine  ?     Have  not  the 


party  organs  that  regard  the  letter  as  writtea 
without  reflection,  and  not  intended  to  convey' 
the  meaning  its  terms  imply,  been  almost  daily 
regaling  the  reading  public  with  some  such  ex-. 
pressions  as  these  :  ''  No  union  with  slavehold-* 
ers,"  —  Slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  war,  audk 
there  must  be  no  peace  until  slavery  is  rootecfc 
out?"  ("Yes.")  Did  they  ever  condemn  or' 
dissent  from  the  declaration  of  Vice-President 
Hamlin,  that  "  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  [ 
Union  as  it  was,  is  mere  claptrap  and  non- 
sense ; "  or  of  ThaddoHs  Stevens,  that  "  the 
Union  never  shall  be  restored  by  my  consent 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  is;"  or  of  Mr. 
Julian,  that  "  we  must  not  only  cut  up  slavery, 
root  and  branch,,  but  we  must  see  to  it  that 
these  teeming  regions  shall  be  studded  over 
with  small  farms  and  tilled  by  freemen  ;"  or  of 
Senator  Wilson,  that  "the  John  Brown  Ilir-r 
per's  Ferry  outbreak  was  the  legitimate  <X)ij se- 
quence of  the  teachings  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty ;  "  or  of  a  prominent  Republican  and  l>uc- 
cessfu!  politician  of  Oliio,  that  "  slavery  must  be 
put  down,  rooted  out,  if  every  wife  has  to  be 
made  a  widow,  and  every  child  be  made  fa- 
therless ?  " 

Having  answered  at  greater  length  than  I 
intended,  the  first  two  incjuiries.  I  come  now,  j 
fellow-citizens,  to  consider  the  third  and  most  \ 
important  question  :  —  What  is  the  remedy  V 

III.    HOW   CAX    THE    COUNTRY  BE   RESTORED 
TO  ITS  FORMER    CONDITION. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  years  to  attain  to  the 
prosperity  that  blessed  our  land  before  the  war. 
It  will  require  time  to  heal  the  wounds  that 
have  been  inflicted.  A  century  may  elapsp 
before  the  incubus  of  debt  will  be  removed  ; 
but  I  have  faith  that  all  this  can  be  accomplish- 
ed. I  believe  that  this  nation,  so  vast  in  its 
proportions,  and  so  wonderful  in  its  progress, 
was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  carry  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  and  Christianity  throughoufc 
the  globe.  I  have  faith  that  the  government 
will  yet  be  saved.  But  can  it  be  done  by 
continuing  the  present  Administration  ?  Are 
not  four  years  long  enough  to  try  the  abolition 
experiment  ?  Have  you  not  spent  enough 
money  and  sacrificed  enough  men,  and  come 
near  enough  to  the  precipice  of  utter  ruin,  to 
cure  the  country  of  fanaticism?  Are  you  not 
tired  of  the  carnage  of  battle-fields,  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  hospitals,  of  the  lamentation  of 
mourners,  of  the  staring  sign-boards  of  the  em- 
balmer,  or  of  the  long  processions  that  convey 
the  heroic  dead  to  their  last  resting-place  ?  Are 
you  not  weary  of  continual  encroachments  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people  ?  You  say  you  arc 
weaiy  of  these  things.  Then  how  are  you  to 
have  a  change  ?  Not  by  force ;  not  by  violent 
resistance  to  acts  of  Connress  which  you  hon^- 
estly  believe  are  unconstitutional ;  not  by_  re- 
fusing to  bring  vexed  constitutional  questions 
before  the  courts  where  they  belong,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  your  State  authorities  will  rebel 
and  resist  the  laws  by  force  of  arms,  and  thus 
bring  war  to  your  own  doors  ;  but  by  the  tree 


ucl  undisturLcd  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
hise.  The  ballot-box,  my  friends,  is  the  sov- 
rcisn  remedy  tor  the  ills  which  afflict  the  body 
olitic.  The  election  day,  for  which  so  many 
.atriotic  hearts  have  yearned  as  the  time  when 
l.ey  could  lawfully  change  the  administration, 
5  rapidly  approaching.  The  ])eopk  are  aux- 
pusly  waiting  for  the  day,  and  they  demand  on 
hat  "day  a  free  and  fair  ballot,  not  only  in  New 
f^ersey  and  Massachusetts,  but  in  Kentucky 
,nd  Maryland.  The  people  will  not  be  satis- 
led  with  bayonets  at  the  polls.  They  will  not 
»e  satisfied  w'ith  the  counting  of  bogus  electo- 
al  votes,  a,  project  so  palpably  wrong  that  even 
iVade  and  Davis  protest  against  it,  and  warn 
ihe  President  that  if  he  persists  in  its  execu- 
ion  he  will  inaugurate  another  civil  war.  And 
low  should  you  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 
n  order  to  produce  a  change  ?  Of  course  you 
ihould  vote  against  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lin- 
ioln.  There  is  no  prospect  of  a  change  for  the 
■>etter  as  long  as  he  continues  to  occupy  the 
presidential  chair  ;  for  although  he  has  said  that 
le  was  brought  to  the  adoption  of  his  present 
!)olicy  by  force  of  circumstances,  drifting,  as  it 
^ere,  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  yet  he  has 
iiuee  declared  that  policy  unchangeable  ;  that 
;he  withdrawal  of  the  emancipation  proclama- 
;!on  would  be  an  astounding  breach  of  faith, 
md  that  the  abandonment  of  slavery  must  be 
I  condition  of  peace.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
:h8re  is  no  hope  for  the  country  if  he  be  cou- 
tinued  in  power. 

THE    CHICAGO    CONVTXTION. 

Bat  there  is  still  hope  for  the  country.  On 
ihe  29th  day  of  this  month  a  convention  to 
lominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  at  Chicago.  It  will 
36  the  most  important  assemblage  that  ever 
convened  on  this  continent.  Upon  its  decision 
will  han^  the  fate  of  the  nation.  The  eyes  of 
all  men  are  turned  in  that  direction,  and  many 
prayers  will  ascend  even  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  heretofore  have  acted  with  other  parties, 
that  God  would  guide  its  counsels  to  a  right  re- 
sult. (Api)lause.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
delegates  to  that  convention,  being  impressed 
with  the  immense  resj)onsibility  of  their  po-ition, 
will  conduct  their  deliberations  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  con.-iliation  that  will  silence  fac- 
tion and  insure  success.  They  will  represent 
a  constituency  that  to-day  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  of  the  loyal  States,  the  con- 
servative misses,  —  the  Democracy,  whose 
faith  is  founded  on  the  Constitution,  the  friends 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  real  lovers  and  de- 
fenders of  the  Union.  We  know  not  whom 
tliey  will  nominate,  but  if  they  act  with  rea-^ou- 
ablo  discretion,  the  man  whom  they  nominate 
will  be  elected.  (Cheers.)  Individuals  may 
have  their  preferenjes,  but  they  have  dele- 
gated others  to  represent  them  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  I  cannot  conceive  how  wise  and  patri- 
otic men  can  nominate  a  candidate  or  m\k(^  a 
platform  we  will  not  prefer  to  a  continuation 
of  the  present  condition  of  things.    (Applause.) 


But  I  am  asked,  How  -will  the  election  of  the 
Democratic    candidate    benefit   the    country  ? 
What  do  the  National  Democracy  propose  to 
do   when   they  obtain  power  ?      I  cannot  tell 
what  they  will  do  first,  but  I  think  they  ou^ht 
to  commence    by   undoing   almost   every thmg 
that  has  been  done  at  Washington  during  the 
last  three  years.     They  ought  to  unmuzzle  the 
press,  take  the  lock  off  the  mouths  of  men,  and 
restore  in  its  pristine  purity  that  great  writ  of 
right  —  the    habeas   corpus.       They   ought   to 
open    the   doors  of  military  prisons,  crowded 
with  citizens  incarcerated  without  the  formal- 
ity of  trial,  and  set  the  prisoners  free.     They 
should  repeal  all  acts  of  Congress  that  infringe 
on  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts ; 
they  should  make  short  work  of  the  Indemnity 
Act,  and  orive   every  man  who  has  been  ag- 
grieved the  opportunity  to  test  the  legality  of 
his  imprisonment,  in  a  court  of  justice.     They 
should  repeal  the  Conscription  Act,  and  if  troops 
are  needed  for  the  United  States  service,  the^ 
should  be  raised  by  the   States  through  their 
own    agents.      (Applause.)      They   ought   to 
repeal  the  Confiscation   Act,  and  wipe  out  all 
proclamations  of  emancipation  and  reconstruc- 
tion, and  all  test-oaths  to  support  executive  de- 
crees past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  the  only 
1  oath  they  should  require  is  the  support  of  the 
:  Constitution    and    the    laws.       Having    gone 
i  back  to  where  we  stood  before  the  war  began, 
and  having  put  the  government  once  more  in 
the  right,  the  way  would  be  open  for  terms  of 
peace.     The  Democracy  would  not  be  strenu- 
ous on  merely  formal  points ;   in  what  manner 
terms   should    be    proposed,    and    by   whom ; 
whether  informal  meetings  of  citizens  who  are 
cognizant   of   the   views   of   those    in    power 
should  prepare  the  way  for  negotiation ;  whether 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  whether  there  should  be 
I  an  armistice  and  convention  of  States.     They 
i  should  not  stand  on  technicality  or  etiquette 
j  in  the  midst  of  suffering  and  death,  if  an  hon- 
j  orable  and  lasting  peace  be  within  their  grasp. 
I  I  am   in  favor  of  whichever  of  these   modes 
I  win  bring  peace  and  Union  the  soonest.     (Ajv 
}  plausc.)     The  difficulty  now  is  that  the  parties 
!  cannot  be  brought  together  in  consequence  of 
impossible  terms  being  insisted  upon  in  advancS. 
The   success  of   the    D^nnoeracy  would   bring 
the  belligerents  face  to  face ;  an  honest  effort 
would  be  made  to  agree  upon  fair  terms,  and 
that  would   be  a  step   in  the  right  direction, 
even  if  the  effort  should  prove  unsuccessful. 

I  am  asked,  on  what  terms  would  the  Democ- 
ra;-y  negotiate  with  a  view  to  peace  ?  I  am  not 
authorized  to  sp3ak  for  the  party.  I  suppose 
the  Chicago  Convention  will  do  that.  But  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  and  particularly  of  the  D.'mojracy, 
and  I  am  satisfied  they  would  repudiate  the 
Niagara  letter  of  the  President.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) They  would  not  insist  on  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  as  a  condition.  If  the  South- 
ern people  chose,  in  their  several  States,  to 
abolish  slavery,  they  would   be   well  satisfied 
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providefl    the    n<igroes   were    kept    at   home ; 
but   if  tliey  were  not  will'mn:  to  dispense  with 
that   institution,  for   which '  the    present   cren- 
eratioa  is  not  responsible,  but  which  was  en- 
tailed on  them  partly  by  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple of   the  North,  the    Democracy  would  be 
content  to  permit  them  to  mananje  it  in  their 
own  way,  and  get  rid  of  it  when  tliey  desired ; 
believing,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
both  races  that  there  should  not  be  immediate 
emancipation.      The    sufferings   of   what    are 
called  the  freedmen,  for  the   last  two   years, 
have  exceeded   all   the   miseries   endured   by 
the  colored  race  in   this   country  before  that 
time.      (Applause.)      But  there  is  one  thing 
the  Democracy  would  insist  upon,  and  that  is, 
the  union  of  the  States.     (Applause.)     They 
are  the  real  Union  men  of  the  country.     They 
were  Unionists  when  the  men  who  now  pro- 
fess  to  monopolize    the    loyalty   of  the  coun- 
try   derided    them    as    Union -savers.       (Ap- 
plause.)    They  rallied  around  the  flag  when  it 
was  called  "  a  flaunting  lie."     There  is  no  dan- 
ger   of   their    favoring   a   dissolution    of   the 
Union ;  but  if  the  speeches  and  sayings  of  ultra 
leading  Abohtionists  mean  anything;    if  they 
believe  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  that" we  should 
not  hold  communion  with  slaveholders,  there  is 
danger  that,  failing  to  subjugate  the  South,  and 
free  the  slaves,  they  would  consent  to  a  separa- 
tion before  the  Democracy  ol)tain  power.    The 
Democracy   would   recognize  the   sovereignty 
of  States  within  their  proper  sphere,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the    United    States,  but   they 
would  insist  upon  the  recognition  of,  and  obedi- 
ence to,  the  Federal  Government  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  rightfully  to  its  jurisdiction. 

But  will  the  rebellious  States  agree  to  terms 
of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union  ?  Recent 
events  indicate  that  they  will.  It  is  certain 
that  if  we  make  no  attempt  to  negotiate,  we 
will  never  know  what  can  be  accomplished. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  the  tone  of  South- 
ern sentiment.  Influential  men  recently  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  talk  over  our  difficul- 
ties, without  prescribing  independence  of  the 
confederacy  as  an  ultimatum.  I  believe  the 
Southern  people  are  tired  of  the  war.  We  can 
judge  of  their  feelings  by  our  own.  They 
have  suffered  more  than  we  can  possibly  imao-- 
ine,  and  I  b'elieve  that  if  the  general  govern- 
ment is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tion that  will  be  willing  to  concede  and  iruai'- 
antee  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution, they  will  gladly  make  peace  ;  and  if 
the  secession  leaders  interpose  and  place  them- 
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selres  in  the  way  of  a  peace  on  fair  t^aK, 
they  wiJJ  be  hurled  from  powei'  by  their  owi 
people. 


CONCLUSION. 

Fellow-Citizens:  I  have  now  answered  al 
the  questions  proposed  as  the  theme  for  di» 
eussion  on  this  occasion.  I  have  depicted  tht 
troubles  of  the  country,  the  causes  that  pro 
duced  them,  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied  I 
The  cause  is  left  with  the  people  for  their  ver-i 
diet.  I  know  what  that  verdict  will  be  in  this! 
town,  in  this  county,  and  this  State.  Like 
a  rock  in  mid-ocean,  New  Jersey  has  stood, 
throughout  the  storm,  immovable,  breastinoj 
and  beating  back  the  waves  of  fanaticism  that 
have  surged  around  her.  She  is  the  beacon- 
light  of  the  Democracy,  and  the  hope  of  the 
country.  (Cheers.)  The  people  everv- 
where  will  come  to  her  standard.  She  has 
long  stood  alone,  anxious  and  trembling  for 
the  Union;  but  now,  thank  God,  her^'con- 
stancy  is  about  to  be  rewarded.  She  has 
stood  by  the  Constitution  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  She  has  obeyed  the  laws, 
whether  they  were  acceptable  to  her  or  not.! 
She  has  always  conformed  to  the  decisions  of 
the  judiciary.  She  has  never  violated  a  com-' 
pact.  She  has  never  deserted  the  Government 
when  legally  called  on,  although  she  did  not 
approve  the  mode  of  its  administration.  She 
is  the  exemplar  of  consistency,  patriotism,  and 
honor.  I  am  proud  of  this  gallant  little  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  would  not,  to-night,  ex- 
change my  position  as  her  chief  magistrate  for 
the  crown  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of 
the  old  world.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Association  :  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 
to-night,  in  such  large  numbers.  It  is  by  means 
of  such  associations  that  correct  principles  are 
to  be  disseminated  and  thorough  organization 
secured.  Although  we  have  the  right  with  us 
in  the  coming  contest,  yet,  to  secure  victory, 
there  must  be  constant  and  vigorous  labor. 
We  have  an  advei-sary,  possessed  of  immense 
patronage,  who  will  not  let  go  the  grasp  on 
power  without  a  desperate  struggle.  But  we  will 
succeed.  (Cheers.)  No  power  on  earth  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  people  when  aroused. 
Let  us,  then,  continue  to  stand  by  the  mo'toes 
of  our  ancient  filth :  "  The  Constitution  our 
guide,"  —  "  Obedience  to  law,  and  the  faithth! 
observance  of  all  compacts,"  —  "  The  Unioa 
must  and  shall  be  preserved."     (Cheers.) 
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HON.  GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS, 


ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    LIBERTY. 


On  the  recurrence  of  a  day  which 
irks  one  of  the  great  stnges  in  the 
Dgress  of  the  world  toward  free  con- 
tutional  government,  it  cannot  be  in- 
propriate  to  consider  the  nature  of 
e  liberties  which  are  supposed  to  be 
e  birthright  of  a  free  people.  At  a 
:riod  when  those  liberties  are  affected 

the  prevalence  of  doctrines  which 
eaten  to  undermine  their  foundations 
d  to  prostrate  their  magnificent  struc- 
re  in  the  dust,  it  is  our  imperative 
ty  to  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
ose  foundations,  and  to  eradicate  the 
uses  of  their  disintegration.  I  shall 
3ume,  therefore,  that  the  discussion 
lich  I  am  now  to  offer  to  this  audience 
one  fitting  to  the  occasion,  and  de- 
anded  by  the  character  of  the  times. 
In  entering  upon  such   a  discussion  I 

not  wish  to  conceal  from  you  my 
nviction  that  constitutional  liberty  is 
)W  in  great  peril  in  this  country,  or  my 
lief  that,  uidess  great  exertions  are 
ade  to  save  it,  it  will  be  irretrievably 
St.  You  may  or  may  not  share  with 
this  conviction  or  this  fear.  But 
-^en  if  you  do  not,  it  is  none  the  less 
oper  that  I  should  apprise  you,  in  ad- 
mce,  of  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  my 
Tn  thoughts  on  this  subject,  in  order 
at  you  may  judge  what  importance, 
any,  ought  to  attach  to  the  opinions  I 
ay  express. 

In  all  such  discussions  it  is  necessary 
lat  terms  should  be  defined.  You  will 
aturally  ask,  thciefore,  what  I  under- 
and  by  "constitutional  liberty;"  and 
I  it  is  principally  in  reference  to  the  po- 
tical  and  social  rights  of  individuals  that 
propose  now  to  consider  that  liberty, 
f  answer  that  1  understand  it  to  imply 
fie  existence  of  some  fundamental  law, 
I 


securing  to  the  citizen  certain  personal 
rights,  which  government  can,  in  no  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  no  purpose,  violate 
or  take  away,  when  there  is  no  accusa- 
tion of  crime  ;  and  which,  when  there 
is  an  accusation  of  crime,  can  be  touched 
by  the  power  of  government  only  in  a 
certain  mode  and  form.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  essence  of  constitutional  liberty. 
The  practice  of  securing  it  by  funda- 
mental laws,  more  solemn  in  their  char- 
acter and  supported  by  firmer  sanctions 
than  the  ordinary  legislation,  began 
with  our  English  ancestors  many  cen- 
turies ago.  They  were  not  the  first  in- 
ventors of  citizenship  as  a  condition  of 
social  existence  involving  certain  invio- 
lable personal  rights.  That  condition 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  to  the 
Romans,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  But  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  people  of  England  found 
themselves,  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  devise  cer- 
tain peculiar  means  of  protection  against 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  oppress  or 
injure  his  individual  free-born  subject. 
They  did  this  by  means  of  special  com- 
pacts with  their  princes,  founded  on  and 
declaring  the  ancient  rights  of  the  free 
citizen,  and  binding  the  sovereign  and 
his  successors  forever  to  abstain  from  in- 
fringing them.  In  this  way  they  secured 
the  rights  of  pei*son  and  property  against 
arbitrary  seizure,  protected  the  home 
against  unlawful  invasion,  and  provided 
for  the  trial  of  offences  by  the  institu- 
tion known  as  the  jury.  The  great  char- 
ters, which  effected  this  security  and 
formed  the  basis  of  EngUsh  constitu- 
tional liberty,  were  all  made  long  before 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  that 
is,  before  the  fifteenth  century.     After 


that  discovery,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
and  through  much  tribuhuion,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  also  became  an  univer- 
sally received  and  unalterable  condition 
of  English  social  and  political  existence, 
—-a  fundamental  principle,  which  recog- 
nizes and  is  founded  on  the   fact  that, 
without  freedom  of  discussion,  there  can 
be  no  other  freedom.     This  result,  in  re- 
lation to  the  press,  had  been  reached  be- 
fore  the  American  Revolution.     It  was 
a  result  in  regard  to  which  there  never 
could   have   been  heretofore,  and  never 
can    be    hereafter,  any    step    backward 
without    destroying    the    entire    frame- 
work of  constitutional  liberty  ;  because 
the  nature  of  modern  society  and   the 
functions  of  the  press  are  such  that  its 
freedom   or   its   subjection  to    arbitrary 
conti-ol  necessarily  marks  the  distinction 
between  free  and  arbitrary  governments. 
This  is  essentially  true  everywhere;  for 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  our 
ideas,  freedom  of  the  press  means    the 
right   of  printing  unrestrained   by  any 
power  of  government,  other   than  the 
power,  after  publication,  to  punish   ju- 
dicially for  violations  of  law,  the  absence 
of  that  freedom,  in  other  systems,  im- 
plies the  arbitrary  power,  before  publica- 
tion, to  say  what  shall  be  printed,  or  to 
prevent  printing  at  all. 

One  other  institution  of  civil  liberty 
was  added  to  the  catalogue  before  the 
occurrence  of  our  Revolution,  namely, 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  —  a  process 
by  which  every  person  imprisoned  can 
compel  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  under  which 
he  is  entitled  to  his  liberty,  if  the  in- 
quiry shows  that  the  cause  or  mode  of 
his  imprisoninent  was  unlawful. 

It  is  impossible  to  allude  to  these 
things  before  a  cultivated  American  au- 
dience, without  being  conscious  of  a 
strange  kind  of  incongruity  between  the 
audience  and  the  subject.  That  we, 
American  citizens,  living  in  this  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
should  have  a  practical  interest  in  con- 
sidei-ing  the  means  of  preserving  our 
civil  liberties,  and  be,  or  feel  ourselves, 
under  the  necessity  of  discussing  first 
principles,  is  certainly  a  most  extraor- 
dinary condition  of  American  society. 
3ut  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
before  I  conclude,  that  such  necessity, 
humiliating  as  it  is,  actually  exists. 


To  prove  it,  let  me  in  the  first  plj 

draw  your  attention  to  what  took  pU. 

when    the  Constitution   of   the   IJni' 

States  was  established.     The  immunii 

of  person   and   property  from  arbit 

seizure  by  executive  authority,  and 

freedom  of  the  press,  with  all"  the  1 

machinery  by  which   they  are  protec 

were,  of  course,  brought  hither  by  | 

ancestors  as  j^art  of  the  common  I 

and   after  the  Revolution   they  bee 

incorporated  in   all  our  State    cons 

tions,  as  conditions  of  social  existe 

without   which  there  can  be,  accon 

to  the  feelings  of  our  fathers,  no  life  ' 

is  not  civil  death,  no  hap|>iness  th; 

not   the    happiness    of   slaves.      Wi 

therefore,  a  Constitution  for   a  natic^ 

government  was  presented  to  the  peo]* 

of  the  several  States  for  their  adoptiii 

and    it    was    seen  that   it    proposed  I 

establish  a  government  with  dii-ect  a 

sovereign  powers,  without  placing  t^i 

government    under   the    restriction 

respect  to  the  rights  of  person  and  \>n 

erty  which  the  people  and  their  anc 

tors  for  so  many  generations  had  be^ 

accustomed  to  regard  as  in<lisp('usable« 

libei-ty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  « 

termination  was  formed  by  wise  and* 

gacious  men  to  supply  what  they  regat 

ed    as  a  serious  defect  in  the  new 

tional  system.     That  determination 

unquestionably  shared  in  and   sustai 

by  the  masses  of  the    people.     It 

quickened    mainly   by   the    observa 

of  one   positive  feature  and  of    sev 

negative  features  of  the  jiroposed 

stitution.    It  was  observed  that  the  0 

stitution  contained  no  si)ecial  protec 

for  the  liberty  of  the  press;  no   disti 

and  express  reservation  of  the  rights  th' 

would  remain  in  the  people  and  in  tl 

several  States,  after  granting  to  the  ce 

tral  power  the  rights  enumerated  in  tl 

instrument ;  and  none  of  the  usual  meai 

by  which  reserved  and  inalienable  righ^'f 

of  ]ierson  and  property  are   secured 

governments  of  the  American  constit'n 

tional  type.  It  was  further  observed  th; 

the  Constitution  contained  a  clause  wliic 

would  confer  on  the  new  national  gov' 

ernment  an  implied   power  to  suspen 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  certai 

circumstances;    and  hence   it   was  su] 

posed  that  a  government  which  could  d 

this,  and    which,  at  the  same  time,  w£ 

placed  under  no  positive  restriction  i 

respect  to  the  modes  of  arresting,  in 


(jsonins:,  and   trying    persons   charged 

h  offences,  would  have  the  liberties  of 

citizen   completely  in  its  grasp,  not- 

itlistanding   all    the   |)rovisions   of  the 

ninoii   law  of  the   States  and   of  the 

ite  Constitutions.      There  was  great 

ce  in  this  reasoning,  and  great  founda- 

n  for  the  jealousy  displayed  ;    not  a 

ndation  resting  upon  any  evil  design 

any  person  concerned  in  the  framing 

ithe   new    government,  but  a  founda- 

n  existing  in  the   nature  and  relations 

the  system  proposed. 

^'or  it  was  correctly  reasoned  that  as 

^  people  of  each    State  were  to  grant 

a  central  government  certain  ])Owers 

a  sovereign  nature,  with  supreme  au- 

)rity    of    legislation    reaching    to    the 

son    of  the  citizen,  and   as  the   same 

hority  was  also  to  have  the  power  to 

pend   the  writ  of  habeas   corpus   on 

tain   occasions,  it  would  be  a  just  in- 

ence  that  the  people  did  not  intend  to 

erve  their  common-law  personal  rights, 

tlie  political  rights  of  their  States,  if 

y  did  not  say  so.     This   inference,  if 

latl  been  allowed  to  be  drawn,  would 

:e  justihed  the  position  that  for  great 

tional  purposes  the   people  meant  to 

ate  a  national  government  of  a  totally 

Ferent  character  from  the  character  of 

feir  State  governments,  and  that  they 

re  willing,  for  national  objects,  to  live 

der  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power, 

lile  for  domestic  purposes,  they  were 

live  under  a  limited  constitutional  re- 

blic.     In  order  to  preclude  forever  all 

3und  for  such  an  inference,  the  people, 

a  great  majority,  resolved  that  certain 

lendments  of  a    restraining  character 

)uld  be  added  to  the  Constitution.     It 

es  not  in  the  least  detract,  in  my  judg- 

nt,  from  the  foi'ce  that  should  be  given 

what  then  took  place,  that  the  federal 

mstitution  was  ratified  in  five  States 

thout  the  proposal  of  amendments.     I 

ve  studied  the  history  of  these  occur- 

aces  with  care,  and  have  examined,  in 

jnnection  with  them,  the  contempora- 

tous    popular   feelings    and   purposes; 

d  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  even  at 

B  close   of  the  year  1787,  when    the 

institution  had  been  ratified   by   five 

.ates  without   proposing  amendments, 

vast   majority   of  the  people  of  the 

hole    country,   including  majorities  in 

ose  five  States,  were  convinced   that 

rights    of    persons    and     property 

(U8t  be   secured   by  proper  provitsions, 


and  were  determined  to  have  it  done. 
When,  in  the  beginning  of  1788,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  acted  upon  the 
Constitution,  and  it  was  found  that  it 
could  not  bo  carried  without  plainly  in- 
sisting that  its  ratification  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  amendments  protecting  the 
common  and  fundamental  rights  of  the 
citizen  and  the  lights  of  the  States,  —  an 
example  that  was  quickly  followed  by  all 
the  remaining  States,  —  there  was  an  un- 
doubted and  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  nation  who  meant  to  prevent,  by 
every  possible  means,  any  future  style 
of  construction  or  administration  which 
would  make  the  government,  under  any 
cii'cumstances,  one  of  arbitrary  or  unre- 
strained [towers. 

This,  as  you  know,  was  done  by  add- 
ing to  the  Constitution  after  its  adojv 
tion,  and,  so  as  to  make  them  a  part  of 
the  instrument,  those  provisions  which 
declare  what  the  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  do  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Now  I  will  not  depart  from  the  rule^ 
which  I  always  impose  on  myself  on  such 
occasions  as  this,  by  speaking  of  political 
parties  and  political  persons.  No  parti- 
zan  denunciations,  no  attacks  upon  mo- 
tives, no  rautterings  of  vengeance,  will 
now  do  the  slightest  good.  I  shall  speak 
only  of  the  tendencies  of  opinions,  prac- 
tices, and  atcs  of  legislation.  I  desire 
you,  therefore,  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  tone  of 
thinking  and  acting  upon  the  relations 
between  government  and  citizen,  which 
is  anything  but  American,  and  which 
will  be  fatal  to  liberty  unless  it  is  soon 
terminated,  if  it  has  not  already  destroyed 
our  capacity  to  appreciate  and  defend 
liberty  as  we  ought.  You  will  readily 
understand  to  wdiat  I  refer,  when  I  re- 
mind you  how  common  it  has  been  among 
us,  for  now  quite  a  long  period,  to  hear 
the  rights  of  government  spoken  of  as 
paramount  to  the  rights  of  individuals ; 
how  great  have  been  the  wrongs  Avhich 
we  have  excused  under  the  plea  of  "  ne- 
cessity," and  how  completely  the  sacred- 
ness  of  those  constitutional  guarantees 
which  protect  the  liberties  of  the  citizen 
has  faded  out  from  the  minds  of  great 
numbers  of  men.  The  proposition  that 
the  government  has  rights  paramount  to 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  as  a  legal  or  ai 


a 


an  ethical  proposition,  is  just  as  untrue 
as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  are  paramount  to  those  of 
the  government.  As  the  government 
derives  all  its  rights  and  all  its  powers 
from  the  Constitution,  which  places  it 
under  positive  restrictions  in  respect 
to  the  modes  of  exerting  its  authority 
over  individuals,  and  as  the  Constitution, 
in  all  its  ])arts  and  for  all  its  purposes,  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  is  impos- 
sible tiiat  the  rights  of  persons  should  be 
justly  subordinated  to  anything  else.  Of 
course,  when  I  speak  of  the  rights  of 
persons,  I  do  not  include  a  right  to  com- 
mit ci'imes,  or  to  endanger  the  public 
safety,  or  to  obstruct  public  operations  ; 
but  I  do  include  the  right,  even  when 
there  is  an  accusation  or  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing,  to  be  dealt  with  in  those 
modes  to  which  the  government  is  re- 
stricted by  the  fundamental  law  —  a  right 
without  which  there  can  be  no  security 
for  innocence,  and  no  certain  method  of 
preventing  or  punishing  guilt. 

But  there  has  sprung  up  in  our  days, 
and  amid  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round us,  a  habit  of  thinking  on  these 
subjects,  which  is  one  of  the  sure  indica- 
tions of  that  weakness  which  always 
precedes  a  relapse  into  despotism.  It  is 
the  habit  of  depreciating  the  safe  and 
ordinary  modes  of  procedure,  as  if  they 
were  unsuited  to  emergencies,  and  lacked 
the  vigor  which  we  erroneously  suppose 
to  be  attendant  upon  arbitrary  measures  ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  have  we  carried 
this  habit,  that  in  communities  where 
there  was  no  immediate  ])ublic  danger 
of  any  kind,  where  the  ordinary  machin- 
ery of  justice  was  in  full  activity,  the 
most  enormous  disregard  has  been  mani- 
fested of  the  plainest  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Well,  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foretell  that  a  people  who  allow  their 
own  liberty  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  can- 
not preserve  it.  They  will  lose  it  not  so 
much  because  a  tyrant,  or  a  class  of  ty- 
rants, has  arisen  to  steal  it  away,  as  be- 
cause they  have  themselves  been  untrue 
to  it,  by  giving  their  sanction  to  maxims 
of  government  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
nature  of  their  institutions.  Liberty  is 
not  a  fashion,  it  is  a  principle.  It  is  not 
an  outward  show,  it  is  an  inward  vii-tue. 
It  is  to  a  people  what  chastity  is  to  a 
woman.  To  consent  to  live  without  it 
for  a  period,  with  intent  to  resume  it  in 
better  or  in  other  times,  is  to  consent  to 


the  ruin  of  the  moral  nature.  Repent 
ance  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghog 
made  a  Mary  Magdalen  fit  for  the  societ 
of  heaven.  A  special  interposition  o 
Providence,  and  the  purification  of  grea 
suffering,  may  restore  constitutional  lit 
erty  to  a  people  who  have  once  surrec 
dered  it.  But  nothing  else  can.  Whe; 
once  the  plea  of  urgent  necessity,  wit 
its  insidious  influence,  has  satisfied  th 
conscience,  and  great  constitutional  guai 
antees,  founded  in  the  experience  of  agei 
have  been  put  aside,  the  power  of  tha 
plea  over  the  moral  sense  has  been  e^ 
tablished,  and  its  next  occasion  will  b 
its  next  triumph. 

I  cannot  but  marvel  tliat  my  countr} 
men  should  not  universally  see  how  in 
possible  it  will  be  to  preserve  constiti 
tional  liberty  in  this  country,  if  thos 
parts  of  our  political  system  which  s( 
cure  the  rights  of  States  and  of  citizer 
are  made  to  give  way  to  the  unchecke 
force  of  national  and  physical  powe 
wielded  by  a  central  arm  of  authorit; 
For  one,  I  have  never  desired  to  s€ 
that  arm  crippled,  in  the  slightest  degre 
of  its  legitimate  power,  and  there  is  n 
citizen  of  this  republic  who  could  moi 
deeply  deplore  its  severance  into  two  c 
more  confederacies.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  tb 
first  and  highest  duty  of  those  who  ai 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  nation; 
aflN-drs,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  libei 
ty  that  must  follow  the  exercise  of  powei 
which  the  Constitution  not  only  does  nc 
sanction,  but  which  it  absolutely  prohit 
its.  I  have  never  seen  a  single  instanij 
of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  f  I 
which  the  object  to  be  attained,  if  right 
ful,  could  not  have  been  better  reache 
by  the  legitimate  methods  of  the  Const 
tution.  I  have  never  heard  or  read  a  prt, 
sentation  of  the  argument  of  "necessity/ 
which  did  not  leave  all  that  is  most  d^a 
and  valuable  in  our  system  exposed  t 
present  overthrow  and  final  ruin.  I  hav 
never  seen  an  occasion  when  the  gov 
ernment  could  not  have  gained  infiuitel 
greater  strength  by  conciliating  the  fee. 
ings,  and  winning  the  cooperation  of  mei 
who  love  their  country  because  it  is  fre< 
than  it  could  obtain  from  those  who  ar 
careless  of  the  principles  that  underli 
its  institutions. 

That  my  solicitude  is  not  ill-founde 
will,  I  think,  be  apparent  to  any  candi 
mind,  when  I  describe  what  now  exist 
in  the  legislation  of  the  United  States. 


:  A  little  reflection  will  show  you  that 
i'hen  liberty  has  been  secured  by  certain 
jindamental  laws  which  limit  the  powers 
government,  if  the  leLjislative  and  ex- 
utive  departments  of  that  g#vernment 
ill  not   religiously  respect   those  laws, 
hey  can    be  kept  in   operation   only  by 
he  judicial  department,  which  affords  to 
he  injured  citizen  the  means  of  redress 
gainst   the    immediate    agents    in    the 
■wrongful   act.      Human    wisdom   never 
as  devised,  and  in  all  probability  never 
dll  be  able  to  devise,  any  other  practi- 
al  method  of  hoklijig  the  administrators 
f  government  to  the  provisions  of  writ- 
en  constitutions  of  liberty.     Destroy  or 
mpair  this  method,  create  impediments 
1  the  way  of  judicial  action,  or   strike 
ut  of  existence  this  practical  means  of 
nforcing  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
those  guarantees  become  mere  waste  pa- 
Der.     Of  what  avail  is  it  that  a  cohstitu- 
ion  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  witliout  legal  pro- 
ess,    if  those    who   seize    me,    or    order 
tne    to    be  seized,  in  an  arbitrary  arrest, 
are  protected  by.  legislation  against  the 
exercise    of    my    right    of  judicial    re- 
dress?   It  is  this  right  of  judicial  redress, 
this  power  to  make  the  wrongdoer  ac- 
icountable,  that  makes  the  really  valuable 
distinction  between  our  systems  of  liberty 
and  the  acknowledged  despotisms  of  the 
world.  Destroy  it,  and  a  republican  gov- 
ernment can  be  as  despotic  and  irrespon- 
sible a  power  as  any  autocracy  on  earth. 
There  is  now  a  law  on  the  statute  book 
of  the  United  States  which  not  only  un- 
dertakes to  deprive  the  judicial  tribunals 
of    the    States    of   all    cognizance,    civil 
and  criminal,  over  proceedings  instituted 
against  persons  who  have  done  any  act 
injurious  to  a  citizen,  by    order  of  the 
President    of    the    United    States,    but 
which  also  makes  the  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident, or  of  any  one  acting  under  his  au- 
thority, a  full  ami   perfect  defence,  in  all 
courts,iu  anyci\il  or  .inyciiminal  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  act  is  drawn  in  question. 
If  this  law  is  to  be  sustained  by  public 
opinion  and  by  the  judicial  tribunals,  it 
w^ill  be  found  that  it  has  annihilated  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen  as  effectually    as 
any  device  that  was  ever  resorted  to  in 
any  age  or  in  any  country.     If,  while  it 
removed    all    responsibility    of   subordi- 
nates, it  had  proportionately  heaped  re- 
sponsibility  upon    the  President,  some- 
Jihing  of  the  dignity  and  regard  for  prin- 


ciple whi'3h  characterizes  free  coiidtitu- 
tional  governments  would,  have  been 
saved,  although  tlie  propriety  of  such  leg- 
islation could  not  even  then  have  been 
defended.  But  with  such  a  law  in  oper- 
ation as  this,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  to  impeach  the  President  for  a 
high  crime  against  liberty,  or  for  a  mis- 
demeanor against  personal  rights,  what- 
ever he  might  order  to  be  done  to  a  citi- 
zen ;  because  it  is  the  obvious  intention 
of  the  legislative  de])artment  that  "dur- 
ing the  present  rebellion  "  the  President 
shall  have  and  exercise  an  absolutely 
discretionary  power  over  the  persons  of 
all  citizens.  For  this  reason  also  I  think 
it  plain  that  if  the  law  can  be  regarded 
as  constitutionally  valid,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  defence  to  the  subordinate  officer  who 
does  the  act  which  the  President  orders, 
it  must  be  lield  to  furnish  the  Pi-esident 
himself  with  an  equally  good  defence  : 
because  it  was  the  obvious  design  of  the 
law  to  make  an  executive  order  para- 
mount to  every  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  secures  and  protects  the  lib- 
erties of  the  citizen  "  during  the  present 
rebellion." 

I  ask  you,  my  countrymen,  what    pos- 
■  sible  justification  can  theie    be  lor  such 
I  legislation  as  this?     The  Constitution  of 
I  your  country  declares  that  you  shall  not 
j  be  deprived   of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  judicial  process;   that  you  shall 
j  no^  be  tried  for  offences  by  courts-martial; 
I  that  you  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  your 
j  neighborhood  ;  and  while  it  assumes  that 
I  there  may  be  a  state  of  war,  and  that  for 
j  the  security  and  efficiency  of  military  op- 
i  orations,  there   may  be  times  and  places 
'  in  which  military  law  mu>t  temporarily 
'  prevail,  there  can  be  no  pretenee  that  it 
I  justifies  legislation  which  puts  the  rights 
!  of   citizens    everywhere    throughout  the 
land  absolutely   umler  executive  control 
by  declaring  tliat  no  person  shall  be  amen- 
able anywhere,  civilly    or  criminally,  for 
any  act  done  under  an  executive  order. 
Why   should  our   legislators    have    thus 
outraged  the   feelings   and  principles  of 
those  to  whom  constitutional  liberty  is  at 
least  as  dear  as  all  else  that  life  affords? 
I  read    with    grief  and    shame    that    an 
American  Congress,  laying  aside  all  the 
cherished  principles   and  traditions  of  a 
free  people,  and  abolishing  their  last  safe- 
guards, have  placed  the  liberties  of  their 
countrymen  absolutely  in  the  power  of 
one  man. 
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I  know  that  some  apologist  will  eay 
that  if  this  legislation  is  not  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  Oonsritution,  the  final  ju- 
dicial arbiter  of  all  such  questions  will 
so  declare.  Let  us  not  liave  too  much 
reliance  on  a  judiciary  that  may  be 
obliged  to  feel  itself  unsupported  by 
pubUc  o[tinion.  I  have  as  much  confi- 
dence in  the  judges  of  the  land  as  any 
lover  of  liberty  and  right  ought  to  have. 
But  I  have  not  passed  thirty  years  of 
my  life  in  observing  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  been  concerned  in  the 
study  of  its  movements  upon  constitu- 
tional questions,  without  having  learned 
how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  its  atmos- 
phere pure  and  clear  by  the  purifying 
and  invigornting  influences  of  an  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  public  sentiment. 

And  now,  having  endeavored  to  point 
out  with  precision  what  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  sources  of  our  great  error,  I  will 
not  be  so  unjust  as  not  to  admit  that 
a  civil  war  in  a  constitutional  republic 
presents  a  difiicult  ])roblem  to  the  action 
of  those  wdio  are  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  public  afi'airs.  But  what  I  in- 
sist upon  is,  that  we  liave  needlessly  and 
weakly  debased  the  standard  of  public 
conduct;  tor  we  have  not  required  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem  should 
be  met  by  a  corresponding  statesman- 
ship, w^hich  might  have  solved  and  re- 
moved them  by  appliances  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  constitutional  principles. 
We  have  resorted  to  the  subterfuges  of 
a  latitudinarian  construction,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  undoubted  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  fundamental  law;  and  hence 
we  are  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  injury  that  has  been 
done  in  this  country,  within  the  last 
three  years,  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  by  the 
doctrine  that  men  may  be  made  accounta- 
ble for  what  are  called  "treasonable  sen- 
timents." Newspapers  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  men  have  been  incarcerated 
or  banished  for  the  expression  of  politi- 
cal opinions,  in  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  under  a  Constitution  which 
Bt^ictly  defines  the  ofi:ence  of  treason, 
jmd  which,  unquestionably, excludes  from 
the  category  all  merely  moral  aid  and 
comfort  of  a  public  enemy.  However 
reprehensible  it  may  be  to  write  or 
speak  as  if  one  wished  success  to  the 
enemies  of  one's  country,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  relapse  into  the  worst  ages  of  con- 


structive treasons,  to  pretend  that  mere 
writing  or  speaking  on  subjects  that  are 
political  can  be  made  cognizable  by  the 
public  authority  and  visited  with  the 
penalties  attached  to  that  crime.  Long 
before  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  made,  such  constructive  trea- 
sons were  exploded  by  our  ancestors ; 
and  when  that  instrument  wns  made 
they  were  carefully  excluded  from  our 
political  existence.  They  are,  indubita- 
bly, incapable  of  being  reconciled  with 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press; 
for  no  human  intellect  can  draw  the  line 
anywhere  save  where  the  Constitution 
places  it,  namely,  at  the  limit  of  physical 
aid  and  comfort  of  an  enemy,  and  yet 
leave  unti-ammelled  that  right  of  free 
discussion  without  which  such  institu- 
tions as  ours  cannot  exist.  Let  me  be 
explicitly  understood. 

What  I  complain  of  is,  not  that  men 
have  been  restrained  or  punished  for  do- 
ing or  publishing  what  has  enabled  others 
to  frustrate  military  operations,  but  that 
for  discussions  or  utterances  clearly  with- 
in every  legal  and  moral  right  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  in  no  degree  injurious  to  raili- 
tai-y  operations,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  been  violated,  and  men  have  been 
thrown  into  prison.  This,  you  k?iow,  has 
been  done  flagrantly  and  repeatedly,  and' 
so  pernicious  has  been  the  eifect  of  our 
passionate  violence,  that  private  malice 
has  again  and  again  asked  and  induced 
the  public  authorities  to  act  where  the 
cause  and  the  theatre  were  alike  con- 
temptibly trivial.  Such  are  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  a  departure  from 
the  sacred  principles  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion. The  practice,  too,  of  denling  by 
military  power  with  men  who  hare  been 
unfaithful  in  public  trusts,  but  who  are 
in  no  sense  amenable  to  military  law,  is 
another  proof  of  the  disregard  of  con- 
stitutional principle,  which  has  now 
become  chronic,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
perpetual. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you,  in  an  im- 
pei-fect  manner,  a  few  of  the  reasons 
which,  to  my  mind,  afford  grounds  for 
serious  concern  about  the  duration  of 
our  system  of  constitutional  liberty.  I 
know  and  appreciate  all  the  existing  ob- 
stacles to  the  production  of  any  consid- 
erable effect  of  these  suggestions  upon 
the  minds  of  others.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  heretofore  to  encounter  the  ridi- 
cule that  attended  those  who  were  de- 
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dec!  as  "  Union-savers."    It  is  my  for- 
me now  to  be  classed  with  those  whose 
nxiety  for  the  safety  of  our  free  institu- 
ons,  if  admitted   to  be  sincere,  is  re- 
arded   as    superfluous,   or,    being    flip- 
antly    treated    as   a   pretence,  is   pro- 
ounced,  in   the  fashionable  cant  of  the 
nies,    as    "disloyalty."      These    things 
o    not    move    me.      But  I    confess   I 
ni  moved   wlien  I  contemplate  the  ex- 
3nt    to    which    educated    minds    have 
ielded  to  the  idea  that  our  free  institu- 
ons  must  give  way  to  tlie  establishment 
f  some  other  system,  and  that,  all  things 
onsidered,  the  change    through    which 
-e  are  believed  to  be  passing  is  not  to 
e    regretted.      There   is   a   great   deal 
lore  of  this  feeling  abroad  than  a]>pears 
pon    the   surface.     Along   with   it,  side 
y  side  with  it,  and  sometimes  in  direct 
lliance  with  it,  there  is  operating  a  fatal 
anker  that  eats  out  the   life  of  public 
irtue  —  a  coarse,  rank  greed  for  wealth 
nd   luxury   and   power,  that  sets  them 
bove  all  systems  of  liberty^  and  trifles 
^ith  public  principles  and  interests  as  if 
hey    were  things  to   be   hawked    about 
pon    the    stock    exchange.      And   last, 
lOt  least  in    mischievous  eflfect,  is   the 
pathy  that  looks  on  all  violations  of  a 
reat  Constitution,  one   of  the  consum- 
late  masterpieces  of  the  human  intellect, 
ne  of  the  last  citadels  of  human  hopes, 
s  we  shouM  see  the  mimic  fortification 
rhich    a  school-boy  has  erected  in  the 
nows  of  winter,  melt  under  the  blaze  of 
vernal  sun. 

What  is  the  remedy?  What  shall 
lave  us  from  the  fate  that  has  overtaken 
)ther  republics?  I  know  of  nothing  that 
3an  save  us  but  to  intrust  the  adminis- 
u-ation  of  our  affiiirs,  through  the  ballot- 
pox,  to  men  who  can  govern  without  vio- 
lating the  Constitution. 

If  we  have  not  lost  the  power  of  re- 
turning to  the  paths  of  the  Constitution, 
we  may  yet  escape  these  perils.  But  we 
cannot  escape  them  if  we  continue  to 
deride  and  decry  the  limitations  which 
the  Constitution  has  imposed  upon  the 
uatioual  powers.  We  may  convert  this 
Union  into  a  consolidated  democracy, 
whose  uncontrollable  force  shall  override 
all  State  authority  and  all  local  and  indi- 
vidual rights ;  and  we  shall  do  it,  if  we 
do  it  at  all,  at  the  cost  of  constitutional 
liberty  as  the  price  of  the  conversion. 
You  will  see,  I  am  convinced,  that  this 
must  be  the  result,  if  you  will  reflect 


upon  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  collective  and  na- 
tional capacity,  if  unrestrained  by  those 
limitations  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
separate  sovereignties  of  the  States,  must 
be  he  absolute  masters  of  all  social  and 
political  conditions  within  their  limits. 
In  such  a  result  we  must  lose  even  the 
common  law,  for  as  a  nation  we  have  no 
common  law.  That  body  of  law  —  the 
source  of  the  rights  of  property  and  per- 
son, the  nursery  of  freedom,  the  origin 
of  suffrage  —  exists  only  by  reason  of 
the  distinct  sovereignties  of  the  States. 
If  ever  the  national  powers  shall  com- 
pletely overcome  those  sovereignties,  the 
common  law  wiil  disappear. 

No  more  awful  spectacle  can  be  con- 
templated than  that  of  a  great,  powerful, 
and  energetic  nation,  who  have  no  rule 
of  action  but  the  rule  of  a  written  Con- 
stitution, and  who  have  lost  their  fidelity 
to  its  requirements.  We  have  been  so 
situated  through  three  whole  years  of 
civil  war,  that  it  has  been  in  the  ])Ower 
of  extreme  and  violent  men  to  denounce 
a  pure  and  high  regard  for  the  limita- 
tions of  our  fundamental  law  as  treason 
to  the  Union.  The  moral  cowardice 
which  has  made  us  shrink  from  defend- 
ing the  unquestionable  rights  of  the 
States,  from  fear  of  being  charged  with 
complicity  in  rebellion,  has  deprived  the 
nation,  in  its  utmost  need,  of  the  coun- 
sels and  thoughts  of  many  of  its  best 
citizens,  and  has  made  many  a  man  in 
public  station  yield  his  assent  to  meas- 
ures which  his  reason  and  conscience 
disapproved.  We  must  correct  this  evil, 
or  we  shall  have  no  means  left  to  us 
by  which  we  can  rescue  our  country  from 
the  jaws  of  ruin.  Patience,  moderation, 
obedience  to  law  while  it  remains  law, 
and  fldelity  to  the  Constitution  forever, 
are  the  virtues  on  which  our  salvation 
depends. 

But  this  solemn  theme,  reaching  into 
the  impenetrable  future,  extends  beyond 
all  the  limits  of  public  speech  appi-opri- 
ate  to  such  an  occasion  as  this.  We 
have  a  priceless  inheritance  to  defend, 
and  I  will  not  say  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  existing  mUitary  strug- 
gle can  be  discontinued.  But  it  must 
be  conducted  by  a  power  that  will  re- 
spect the  fundamental  civil  conditions 
of  our  national  existence,  or  its  exertions 
will  be  utterly  fruitless  of  any  good. 
We   all  know  that   there   is  a  sword, 
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which  was  drawn,  at  the  first,  in  defence 
of  the  Constitution,  and  which  can  never 
be  used  for  its  subversion.  Let  hira  who 
wears  tliat  sword  —  whether  he  is  re- 
gerved  by  the  Government  for  one  or  an- 
other emergency,  whether  he  is  to  be 
called  by  the  people  to  one  or  another 
public  position  —  receive  the  confidence 
which  his  character  and  your  own  welfare 
alike  demand  at  your  hands.  Guard 
his  reputation  as  you  would  guard  one  of 
your  dearest  possessions.  It  is  no  light 
thing  that,  at  so  early  an  age,  such  capa- 
cities and  such  a  character  ;is  McClellan's 
should  have  become  developed  among 
us  to  the  full  stature  of  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman,  and  should  have  become  so 
known  throughout  the  land  for  the 
purity  and  elevation  that  have  marked 
him  from  his  first  appearance  in  this 
stormy,  this  perilous  period  of  our  na- 
tional history.  I  am  no  solicitor,  in  his 
behalf,  for  men's  suffrages,  to  place  him 


anywhere ;  and  I  know  well  how  gravel- 
how  truly,  how  conscientiously,  as  or 
should  look  upon  a  trust  for  the  publi 
good,  he  looks  upon  all  that  abundai 
measure  of  admiration  and  approbatioi 
which  flows  to  him  from  the  hearts  o 
his  countrymen.  I  know  that  you  cao 
not  call  him  to  assume  any  responsibi] 
ity  concerning  which  a  noble  sense  b 
duty  will  not  be  the  sole  ground  o; 
his  determination,  and  the  sole  sprinji 
of  all  his  acts;  and  I  also  know,  if  I  a]| 
capable  of  knowing  anything  that  cob' 
cerns  the  welfare  of  my  country,  that  tt 
him,  or  to  men  like  him,  the  Americai 
people  must  look  hereafter,  if  they  wouli 
preserve  that  system  of  constitutiona 
government  without  which  all  powo 
and  all  dominion  will  be  like  — 

Dead  sea-fruits, 
"Which  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips. 


V/ATCHWORDS    FOR   PATRIOTS, 

Mottoes  for  the  Campaign,  selected  from  General  McClellan's  Writings,  j 

The  true  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  upholding  the- 
laws  of  the  general  government.  —  instructions  to  General  Burnside,  January  7,  1862. 

We  are  fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  power  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment, and  to  restore  to  the  nation  the  blessingg  of  peace  and  good  order.  —  Instructions  to 
General  Ha/leck,  Novemher  11,  1861. 

You  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting;  that  is- 
sue is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  full  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment over  all  portions  of  our  territory.  —  Instructions  to  General  Bucll,' Novemher  7,  1861. 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  government  by 
religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Nov.  7,  1861. 

Be  careful  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the  breach  existing 
between  us  and  the  rebels.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Novemher  12,  1861. 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious  arrests  on  mere 
smT^ieion.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Novemher  12,  1861. 

Say  as  little  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro. — Instructions  to  General  Burnside,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1862. 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me  that  T  have 
willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  country. 
—  Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

Whatever  the  determination  of  the  government  may  be,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  will  share  its  fate,  whatever  may  be  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  —  Let- 
ter to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territorial  organization  of 
States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  — Letter  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  July  7,  1862. 

In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  protected, 
subject  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations.  —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostlhties  exist ;  and 
oaths,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  re- 
ceived. —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies.  —  Letter  to  the  President,  Juty  7,  1862. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  du-ection  should  be  left  to  professional  sol- 
diers.—  General  McClellan's  Report. 
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SPEECH    OF   HON.    EDGAR   COWAN, 


OF    FENNS'^JLrVJ^JNZA., 


IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


JUNE    27,    1864, 

^  Mr.  Trumbull's  Amendment  repealing  the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  17,  186^ 
qualifying  the  confiscation  act  and  limiting  forfeitures  ul^ider  it  to  thk 
life  of  the  offender. 


Mr.  Cowan  said,  - 
Mr.  President  :  I 


should  not  have 


aid  a  word  during  this  discussion  ex- 
ept  for  the  fact  that  among  all  those 
rho  have  engaged  in  it  not  one  of 
hem  has  taken  the  pains  to  state  the 
uestion  clearly  and  distinc|;ly  out  of 
rhicli  it  arises.  The  Constitution 
Tovides  that  "  No  attainder  of  trea- 
on  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or 
orfeiture  (of  estate),  except  during 
he  life  of  the  person  attainted.  The 
rue  question  is,  whether  by  any  law 
re  can  make  here,  the  estates  of  trai- 
ors  can  be  forfeited  absolutely  and  for 
he  fee.  Because  to  repeal  the  joint 
esolution  of  17th  July,  1862,  would 
jive  the  act  it  qualifies  that  operation ; 

it  did  not  the  repeal  would  be  use- 
ess  and  inoperative. 

Now  I  suj^pose  that  no  lawyer  in  this 
jountry,  before  the  present  war,  could 
lave  ever  hesitated  a  moment  as  to 
bhe  true  construction  of  the  clause  in 
■^uestion  or  of  the  reason  wliich  under- 
laid it.  The  language  is  plain  and 
free  from  a  legal  ambiguity  ;  it  is  the 
same  which  has  been  embodied  in  Eng- 
lish statutes  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
judicial  construction  without  a  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning.  No  one  until  re- 
cently ever  dreamed  but  that  it  was 
intended  to  restrain  the  forfeitures  in 
judgments  of  treason  to  the  lifetime 


of  the 
deatlis 


traitors,    and  that 
their  lands  would 


after   their 
descend  to 


their  heirs-at-law  as  in  other  cases. 
The  reason  for  this  too  was  simple  and 
obvious,  that  the  punishment  of  a 
traitor,  as  far  as  possible,  might  be 
made  to  fall  upon  his  own  head  and 
not  upon  the  heads  of  his  wife  and 
children,  who  are  presumed  to  be  in 
nocent  until  they  are  found  guilty. 
Experience,  long  and  painful,  too,  had 
shown  that  this  humane  view  was  far 
more  wise  and  politic  for  the  state 
tlian  the  older  and  more  barbaroiis 
rule  wliich  forfeited  forever  the  estates 
of  those  who  rebelled  against  it.  Un- 
j  dcr  this  latter  the  heirs,  feeling  that 
they  had  been  involved  in  the  punish- 
ment of  an  ancestor  without  having 
shared  in  his  guilt,  of  course  always 
were  disaffected  toward  a  government 
they  thought  capable  of  such  injustice 
toward  them,  and  under  the  smart  of 
it  never  failed  to  revolt  themselves 
when  a  fit  opportunity  presented.  Un- 
der the  new  policy,  however,  they 
were  reconciled  to  the  state  l^ecause 
they  were  allowed  the  presumption  of 
innocence  in  inheriting  the  estates  of 
their  ancestors,  and  were  made  loyal 
to  it  by  the  clemency  it  showed  in  not 
treating  their  misfortunes  as  crimes. 
Recently,  liowever,  in  the  indigna- 
tion naturally  excited  in  the  minds  of 
our  people  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
rebellion,  many  have  desired  to  strip 
all  those  engaged  in  it  of  their  entire 
property,  as  a  terror  to  those  who 
might  in  the  future  contemplate  of- 


fences  of  the  same  kind.  Filled  with 
this  notion,  attempts  are  made  to  carry 
it  out  here  by  enactments  which  would 
relieve  the  court  of  all  restraint  in  de- 
claring forfeitures  of  the  property  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  so 
that  they  might  condemn  a  tract  of 
land  absolutely  as  prize  of  war  the 
same  as  the  ship  of  an  enemy  at  seals 
condemned  when  it  is  captured.  This 
would  be  the  effect  if  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  repealed  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Now,  I  am  ready  to  aver  and  prove 
rtiat  tliis  cannot  be  done  without  a 
clear  violation  of  our  authority  dele- 
gated to  us  by  the  Constitution  here, 
and  by  the  Constitution  alone.  We 
are  here  to  make  laws  for  the  people 
according  to  the  ^  powers  expressly 
given  to  us  in  that  instrument,  and  we 
liave  no  more  right  to  transcend  those 
powers  by  making  laws  not  warranted 
by  it,  or  by  making  laws  forbidden  by 
it,  than^  any  tyrant  has  to  justify  his 
usurpations ;  no  more,  indeed,  than 
the  rebels  have  for  disregarding  and 
disobeying  it.  Let  no  man,  therefore, 
solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
he  is  actuated  by  good  motives  while 
he  is  violating  it,  or,  in  the  popular 
phrase,  that  the  government  is  to  be 
saved  even  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  must  save  it  according 
to  the  Constitution  and  by  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  it  confers,  because  if 
there  is  a  government  left  after  the 
Constitution  is  gone,  that  government 
would  be  a  despotism  and  not  the  gov- 
ernment he  is  entrusted  to  save.  All 
this  is,  I  think,  so  plain  that  all  who 
are  not  wilfully  blind  must  see  it.  If 
we  for  the  purpose  (as  we  think)  of 
saving  the  Government  could  violate 
the  Constitution  to  do  so,  then  the 
President  might,  for  the  same  purpose, 
do  so  too.  Now  suppose  he  were  to 
decide  that  the  great  danger  to  it  was 
the  coming  presidential  election,  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it  from 
that  danger  he  would  prevent  an  elec- 
tion altogether,  and  hold  over  himself 
till  it  was  safe  to  go  back  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  again  entrust  the  people 


with  the  right  to  choosd  a  Chief  Magi». 
trate  :  will  any  man  say  that  would  b« 
saving  the  Government?  Would  it 
not  the  rather  be  spying  that  it  was  iitt- 
possible  to  save  the  Government,  and' 
that  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  in 
its  stead  a  despotism  ?  j 

It  is  in  this  aspect  all  true  men  must  I 
view  it ;  and  there  is  no  man  true  to  ' 
the  Government  or  who  has  faith  in 
its  continued  existence  who  would  for 
one  moment  doubt  its  capacity  to  save 
itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own 
creation.  Indeed  I  have  no  doubt  if 
it  is  ever  lost  it  will  be  by  violating  its 
fundamental  law,  the  Constitution,  and 
if  that  is  obeyed  it  can  be  saved  and 
will  endure.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois  admits  that  all  the  power 
possessed  by  our  Government  is  de- 
rived to  it  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  and  I  consider  this  ad-> 
mission  important  as  coming  from  him  : 
for  there  are  some  of  his  school  who 
seem  to  think  that  in  time  of  war  we 
get  some  new  accession  of  power  from 
some  other  source  outside  that  instru- 
ment, which  they  call  war  powers,  and 
upon  these  they  are  disposed  to  draw 
without  stint  whenever  constitutional 
objections  are  made  to  their  schemes. 
But  it  so  happens  that  we  hold  and  en-' 
joy  even  our  war  powers  under  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  as  well 
for  the  chastisement  of  belligerent 
enemies  as  it  does  for  the  punishment 
of  the  citizens  who  offend  against  its 
criminal  code.  And  if  we  were  at  war 
to-day  with  a  foreign  power,  we  would 
be  as  much  bound  as  the  Constitution 
in  all  respects  while  carrying  on  that 
war,  as  we  are  bound  by  it  while  pro- 
ceeding against  one  of  our  citizens  for 
murder  or  any  other  offence.  In  the 
first  case  we  are  governed  by  the  laws 
of  war  as  we  find  them  in  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  muni- 
cipal laws  enacted  by  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution.  The  framers 
of  that  instrument  found  the  "  laws  of 
nations  "  all  ready  made  to  their  hand, 
and  they  provided  that  they  should  be 
the  law  of  the  new  people  they  were| 
then  starting  out  on  its  national  career.  ^ 


3 


liey  adopted  them  as  the  law  of  the 
Ittited  States.  But  they  adopted  no 
janicipal  code  ready  made,  but  they 
iovided  a  Congress  and  gave  it  au- 
jority  to  make  one  according  to  cer- 
jin  fixed  rules  and  with  certain  defi- 
te  limitations  ;  so  that  we  see  they 
lopted  one  code  and  provided  for 
pkking  another.  The  first  regulates 
^r  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  in 
ace  and  war,  the  second  regulates 
^  relations  and  authority  of  the 
ivernment  with  our  own  citizens  as 
ch. 

Here,  however,  comes  the  difficulty  ; 
iifficulty  which  has  confused  so  many 
scussions  and  left  so  many  minds 
lerwise  clear  in  much  and  perplexing 
certainty  ;  it  is  this :  under  which 
:  these  codes  are  our  relations  with 
3els  regulated  ?  Are  we  to  treat 
im  as  foreigners  at  war  with  us,  or 
citizens  ofiending  against  our  crim- 
il  code  ?  I  answer,  unhesitatingly, 
it  so  long  as  actual  war  exists  we 
3  bound  to  treat  them  precisely  as 
5ugh  they  were  a  foreign  nation  ; 
I  may  do  to  them  and  their  property, 
blic  and  private,  exactly  what  we 
ght  do  to  the  public  and  private 
jperty  of  Mexico   and  Mexicans   if 

were  at  war  with  them,  and  nothing 
)re.  After  the  war  is  over  and  the 
ned  rebellion  is  put  down,  we  have 
right  to  do  to  them  whatever  we 
ve  a  right  by  law  to  do  to  citizens 
.0    offend   against  our  laws.      And 

s,  too,  is  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; 
s  what  we  are  doing  now,  or  what 
i  ought  to  be  doing,  because,  actual 
T,r  existing,  we  are  governed  by  the 
Ivs  of  nations  and  not  by  our  mu- 
tjipal  laws.  By  the  latter  we  might 
t^,  convict,  and  execute  for  the  crime 
c  treason  some  of  the  prisoners  we 
t^e  ;  but  it  is  well  known  we  do  not ; 
iieed  we  durst  not  for  our  sakes  as 
^11  as  for  the  sake  of  the  law.  If  we 
ci  so  they  would  retaliate  and  exe- 
cte  our  prisoners  ;  and  the  war  hav- 
i  5  thus  broken  out  of  the  pale  of  in- 
t-national  law  would  become  one  of 
tirder  and  extermination,  instead  of 
ting  civilized  and  lawful  war.     If  we 


had  once  subdued  the  organized  and 
armed  rebellion,  so  that  they  could  not 
retaliate,  then  we  might  enforce 
against  them  our  municipal  law,  or 
law  enacted  by  Congress;  until  that, 
event  happens  we  cannot.  {| 

The  act  of  17th  July,  1862,  being 
clearly  a  municipal  law  in  most  of  its 
features,  it  must  be  subject  to  the  re- 
striction imposed  by  the  Constitution  ; 
and  if  we  undertake  to  punish  the 
rebel  as  a  citizen,  then  we  must  accord 
to  him  all  that  a  citizen  charged  with 
a  crime  has  a  right  to  claim  under  the 
Constitution  ;  that  is,  he  must  be 
charged  by  a  grand  jury,  must  be  tried 
by  a  petit  jury,  &c.,  and  though  his 
life  may  be  forfeited  absolutely,  yet ' 
his  lands  cannot. 

The  joint  resolution  asserts  this  prin-' 
ciple  and  makes  it  part  of  the  act, 
makes  the  act  itself  constitutional ; 
but  if  we  repeal  it,  then  it  is  not  con- 
stitutional and  the  courts  could  not 
execute  it. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  law  is  not 
exactly  a  municipal  law ;  that  it  is  not 
to  operate  on  the  rebel  as  a  citizen  but 
as  an  enemy  and  a  belligerent ;  that  as 
we  have  the  right  to  shoot  him  on  the 
field  of  battle,  we  have  also  a  right  to 
confiscate  his  estates,  &c.,  with  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
but  all  of  which  means,  I  suppose,  if 
it  be  put  in  legal  phrase,  "  that  by  the 
laws  of  war  the  private  property,  real 
and  personal,  of  belligerent  enemies  is 
lawful  prize  of  war."  If  this  is  true, 
then  we  have  the  right  of  course  ;  but 
if  it  is  the  law  already,  why  reenact 
it  here  ?  It  is  unquestionably  the  law 
of  war  that  private  property  of  ene- 
mies captured  at  sea  is  fair  prize  of 
war  ;  but  being  the  law,  no  one  has 
ever  thought  of  giving  it  any  addition- 
al force  by  putting  it  into  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Now  I  propose  to  show  that  from 
the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
niatter  Congress  cannot  enact  laws 
of  war ;  to  attempt  it  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. Under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces it  would  be  enough  to  say  to 
reasonable  men  that  one  nation  or  one 


belligerent  could  noi;  make  laws  of 
war,  because  the  laws  of  war  must 
bind  both  belligerents ;  and  it  is  mani- 
festly a;bsurd  to  suppose  that  if  one 
belligerent  were  to  lay  down  the  law 
to  govern  the  struggle  the  other  would 
be  bound  to  obey  it.  It  could  only  be 
the  law  when  both  agreed  to  be  bound 
by  it;  if  they  did  not  then  it  would 
be  mere  idle  proclamation,  or,  as  law- 
yers say,  hrutum  fulmen. 

Again,  even  if  a  foreign  nation  or 
nations  were  to  join  with  the  United 
States  in  establishing  new  rules  or 
laws  to  be  added  to  the  international 
code.  Congress  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 

This  can  be  illustrated  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  I  have  said  that  the 
Constitution  adopted  the  international 
code  ready  made,  by  conferring  power 
upon  Congress  to  affix  a  proper  pun- 
ishment for  its  violation  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  piracy,  &c.,  to  declare 
war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  to  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water  ;  (that  is, 
what  disposition  shall  be  made  of 
prizes  of  war,  and  not  what  shall  be 
prize  of  war  as  has  been  argued). 
Here  the  power  of  Congress  ends  and 
the  power  of  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate begins.  The  President  appoints 
and.  the  Senate  confirms  embassadors 
to  foreign  courts ';  they  also  make  trea- 
ties ;  and  lastly,  the  courts  decide  all 
cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, especially  prize  cases. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  in  congress  assem- 
bled in  Paris,  in  1856,  proposed  cer- 
tain ameliorations  in  the  laws  of  na- 
tions regulating  war,  as  follows :  first, 
to  abolish  privateering  ;  second,  enemy 
cargoes  (except  contraband  of  war)  to 
be  covered  by  neutral  flags ;  third, 
neutral  goods  (except  contraband  of 
war)  not  seizable  under  enemy  flags. 

The  United  States  were  invited  to 
agree  to  those  changes,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  willing  to  do  so,' 
provided  another  change  was  made, 
namely,  "  that  private  property  of  ene- 
mies should  not  be  prize  of  war  at  sea 
any  mere  than  on  land." 


Now,  allow  me  to  ask,  suppose  omj 
Government    had    agreed,    by    wh; 
agency  under  our  Constitution  coulc 
that  result  have  been  brought  about ' 
Surely  no  one  will  say  it  would  b( 
Congress ;  but  every  one  must  kno\? 
that  the  President,  through  his  minis 
ters  abroad,  would  have  entered  intc 
treaty  with   the    Powers    proposing 
that  we   would  have  been  called  or 
to  ratify  it  in  this  Senate  ;  and  that,  sch 
far  from  the  House  of  Representati7»|i 
having    anything  to   do   with   it,  m 
would   have   been  bound   not  to  let 
them  know  anything  about  it  until  ouiL 
action  had  been  taken. 

Here  we  see  beyond  dispute  that  tc 
the  President  and  the  Senate  is  m 
trusted  the  power  of  proposing  an^ 
agreeing  to  alterations  and  amend 
ments  to  the  laws  of  nations. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  further  in  thi 
connection,  that  in  pursuance  of  th( 
doctrine  I  have  advanced  we  have  es 
tablished  courts  to  decide  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  nations,  and  that  iu 
deciding  those  cases  an  act  of  Con- 
gress would  have  no  binding  force 
whatever,  because  if  it  contravened 
the  well-settled  principles  of  publii, 
law,  the  court  would  be  bound  to  dis- 
regard it. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  There  never  was 
such  a  case  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  never  was  a 
clearer  proposition,  nor  one  which 
could  be  more  easily  maintained  before 
an  intelligent  court.  I  never  heard  it 
denied  or  doubted  except  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  at  a  time  whehi 
I  was  satisfied  Senators  had  not  exaniri 
ined  it.  ' 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  should  like  to  ask^ 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  he 
ever  read  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  on  that  very  point,  in  \»hich 
he  said  that  the  law  of  nations  waa 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  sover- 
eignty ;  that  a  nation  might  make  itself  j 
odious  to  other  nations  by  refusing  toj 
follow  it ;  but  that  the  power  of  Conr! 
gress  to  confiscate  property  was  clear  j 
and  unquestioned.  | 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  know  precisely  the  I 
opinion  to  which  the  Senator  refers  —  i 


tiwn  s  case  — and  I  know,  too,  that 
^"case  as  actually  decided  gives  no 
antenance  whatever  to  the  doctrine 
:  which  he  contends,  no  matter  what 
3  judge  may  have  said,  by  the  way, 
lile  he  was  ruling  it.     Besides,  there 
a  doctrine  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
a  subsequent  case,  which  is  directly 
the  teeth  of  his  doctrine  in  Brown's, 
the  Senator  understands  the  latter. 
le  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  no 
Siculty  in  reconciling  them. 
Let  me  put  a  case.     Suppose  we  had 
ceded  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  we 
.d  gotten  afterwards  into  a  war  with 
reat  Britain.   Tlien  suppose  Congress 
id  enacted  a   law  declaring   enemy 
)ods  might  be  taken 'as  prize  of  war, 
LOUgh    covered    by   a  neutral    flag, 
hen,  further,  suppose  one  of  our  cruis- 
•s  had  captured  British  goods  on  t(oard 
'aFrench  vessel,  and  had  brought  them 
ito  a  prize  court  for  condemnation ; 
ould  it  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
tevent  such  a  result  to  show  that  we 
ad  bound  ourselves  by  treaty  not  to 
lake  prize  of  goods  under  such  cir- 
Himstances  ?     And  if  the  act  of  Con- 
Iress  had  been  relied  on  by  the  captors, 
rould  not  the  court  have  pointed  to 
tie   Constitution  to  show  that   such 
ases  were  to  be  decided  by  what  the 
ourt  believed  and  decided  to  be  the 
aw  of  nations,  and  not  what  Congress 
aight  have  enacted  in  the  premises  ? 
Lnd  might  not  the  court  further  say, 
'  We  sit  here  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
lations,  to  compel  the  observance  of 
ireaties  and  the  administration  of  pub- 
ic laws  between  independent  sover- 
jignties  ;  and  we  cannot,  even  at  the 
)idding  of  one  or  both  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  our  Government,  decide 
iie  law  as  they  would  have  it  or  make 
it;  but  we  must  decide  it  as  it  is." 

Again,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
just  at  the  time  Mr.  Seward  was  en- 
deavoring to  induce  the  sovereignties 
of  Europe  to  exempt  the  private  prop- 
'erty  of  belligerent  enemies  at  sea  from 
:being  made  prize  of  war,  just  at  the 
same  time  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  others  were  endeavoring 
by  a  congressional  enactment  to  make 


the  private  property  of  enemies  on  land 
(which  had  been  exempt  long  before 
by  international  law)  lawful  prize  of 
war  1  I  doubt  whether  the  friends  of 
any  government  ever  before  showed 
such  a  want  of  consistency  as  in  this 
instaace,  when  they  were  struggling  to 
bring  about  such  different  results. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  suppose,  does  not 
mean  to  misrepresent  me.  I  never 
attempted  on  this  floor  to  maintain  a 
proposition  to  change  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. By  the  laws  of  nations,  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  enemy  were  at  the 
control  of  the  conqueror. 

Mr.  Howard.     By  the  laws  of  war. 
Mr.  Trumbull.     By  the  laws  of  na- 
tions in  reference  to  war,  of  course. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  laws  of  war  as 
recognized  by  nations. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  That  is  interna- 
tional law. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  honorable  Senator  is  aware  of  it 
or  not,  but  I  assert  here  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  make  a  law  to  seize  the  real 
estate  of  belligerents  as  such,  to  con- 
demn and  confiscate  it  as  prize  of  war, 
and  to  do  all  that  I  call  adding  a  new 
provision  to  the  laws  of  nations  and 
of  war.  If  you  take  an  enemy's  pri- 
vate ship  at  sea  it  may  be  condemned 
as  prize  by  the  laws  of  nations,  but  if 
you  take  an  enemy's  private  planta- 
tion, it  cannot  be  forfeited  as  prize 
under  those  laws.  They  are  defectifve 
in  that  respect;  indeed  they  say  ex- 
pressly it  cannot  be  done,  and  that  the 
title  is  the  same  after  the  conquest  as 
before.  This  is  the  difficulty  the  hon- 
orable Senator  is  trying  to  remove, 
and  in  doing  so,  if  he  succeeds,  he 
must  repeal  (or  violate)  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  enact  a  new  and  different 
rule  here.  He  says  himself  that  he 
claims  the  right  to  do  this  on  the  same 
grounds  precisely  that  he  has  a  right 
to  shoot  a  rebel  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
that  is,  that  it  is  a  war  right.  Now 
war  rights  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
war,  which,  as  he  has  well  said,  are 
the  "  laws  of  nations  in  reference  to 


war."  The  truth  is,  he  is  trying  to  do 
that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
war  and  by  the  Constitution  also,  if  it 
were  attempted  as  municipal  law. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this,  and 
he  may  just  as  well  submit  to  these 
limitations  first  as  last.  Let  him  read 
the  latter,  if  he  wants  to  know  what 
he  may  rightly  inflict  upon  rebels  as 
citizens  for  violating  their  allegiance, 
and  let  him  read  the  laws  of  war  for 
what  he  may  do  to  them  as  public  ene- 
mies. At  present  I  am  for  confining 
myself  to  these  latter  strictly.  I  think 
we  are  bound  to  make  war  according 
to  the  rules  they  furnish  us,  and  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  transcending 
them,  or  violating  them,  as  ,  I  would 
think  of  trampling  a  statute  under 
foot.  The  crime  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  for  both  are  laws  of  the  land. 

The  true  question  is,  can  we  make 
prize  of  war  of  the  real  and  personal 
estates  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  rebellion,  and  can  we 
forfeit  their  real  estates  absolutely? 
We  have  seen  that  we  cannot  do  this 
by  due  process  of  municipal  law  ;  can 
we  do  it  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  war 
as  settled  by  civilized  and  Christian 
nations  ?  I  answer,  that  we  cannot ; 
that  there  is  to-day  no  conflict  of  au- 
thority whatever  on  the  question ; 
there  is  no  book  that  treats  of  it,  or  a 
chapter  devoted  to  it,  which  does  not 
lay  down  the  rule  that  we  cannot,  — 
all  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world, 
namely  that  we  can  make  war  far 
more  successfully  by  not  being  able  to 
exercise  any  such  power. 

Now,  as  the  authorities  for  this  posi- 
tion have  been  so  often  quoted  in  ex- 
tenso  to  the  Senate,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  referring  to  Wheaton's 
International  Law,  596,  597;  Yattel, 
book  3,  chapter  9,  section  13  ;  Kliiber, 
part  2,  title  2,  section  2,  chapter  1,  sec- 
tions 250-253  ;  Halleck,  789. 

The  Normans  violated  this  law  when 
they  made  the  conquest  of  England, 
and,  by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the 
Saxons,  kept  the  realm  in  a  state  of 
chronic  rebellion  for  generations  ;  and 
Saxon  outlaws,  in  revenge  for  this  spo- 
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liation,  infested  the  forests  and  higl 
ways,   setting  the   laws    at   defianoi 
England  herself  violated  it  again,  whe 
she  made  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  an 
that  country  continues  in  a  conditio] 
little  better  than  revolt  even  at  thi 
day,  almost  every   estate  being  sur 
rounded  even  yet  by  the  descendant 
of  its  former  owners,  and  only  await 
ing  a  successful  rebellion  to  assert  theii 
claims.      Other    countries    have  fur 
nished  similar  examples  for  thousands 
of  years,  showing  how  dangerous  and 
impolitic  it  is  to  confiscate  the  titles  of 
the  nobility  only,  without   going  the 
length  of  this  bill,  which  would  strike 
at  the  homesteads  of  the  great  masses' 
of  people.     In   the   first   case,   a   sin- 
gle  great  landed   proprietor  in  each 
county  might  be  driven  from   his  es- 
tates ;    while   in   the   last,   thousands 
would  be  rendered  outlaws  and  des- 
perate   by   depriving   them   of    their 
homes.     Surely  at  this  day  no  one  can 
expect  anything  but  endless  feud   as 
the  result  of  such  a  measure. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  said,  and  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  backed  him,  that  in 
all  time,  from  the  beginning,  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  conquered 
have  been  at  the  control  of  the  con- 
queror. I  beg  leave,  Mr.  President, 
to  dissent.  To  assert  such  a  proposi- 
tion, is  to  deny  the  existence  of  inter- 
national law,  because  if  the  will  of  the 
conqueror  is  the  law,  then  that  is 
equivalent  to  saying  there  is  no  law  at 
all ;  it  is  going  back  to  barbaric  times 
when  there  was  no  public  law,  when 
the  cry  was  vce  victis,  and  the  victor 
did  what  he  chose. 

I  assert,  however,  that  the  victor 
cannot  lawfully  now  do  what  he 
pleases  with  either  the  persons  or 
property  of  his  victims.  Can  he  kill 
his  prisoners  ?  Can  he  sell  them  into 
slavery  ?  Surely  not.  And  no  more 
can  he  lawfully  take  from  them  the 
title  to  their  lands,  or  touch  in  any 
way  their  private  property,  except  as 
matter  of  necessity ;  and  all  this  for 
the  benefit  of  the  conqueror  even  more 
than  for  the  conquered,  because  every 


iie  conversant  with  war  and  the  his- 
Tj  of  war,  knows  that  the  more 
rictly  it  can  be  confined  to  a  strnggle 
jtween  State  and  State,  and  between 
fe  armed  combatants  of  such  States, 
^e  more  easily  will  the  object  of  it  be 
tained,  —  that  object  in  all  wars  be- 
g  ''  peace."  While,  on  the  other 
wid,  if  it  be  carried  on  so  as  to  in- 
)lve  the  population  of  the  State  in- 
^ded,  to  exasperate  and  imbitter  them 
f  outrages  either  upon  their  pei'sons 
property,  then  peace  is  impossible, 
ere,  too,  we  may  learn  why  private 
irsonal  property  at  sea  still  continues 
ible  to  seizure  in  war,  because  to 
ke  it  does  not  exasperate  and  imbit- 
r  the  contest  as  plunder  on  land 
ways  does.  Besides,  the  former  is 
und  in  ships  which  may  be  taken  by 
16  captor  and  carried  into  port,  and 
)mmitted  to  the  care  of  an  officer  till 
le  proper  court  determines  the  law- 
ilness  of  the  prize,  all  of  which  is 
Qpossible,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  case  of 
oods  and  chattels  on  land.  These 
itter  indeed  have  never  been  called 
rize  of  war,  but  "  booty  "  or  "  pinn- 
er," names  which  of  themselves  indi- 
ite  that  they  were  spoils  which  could 
ot  very  well  find  their  way  into  the 
ublic  treasury,  and  were,  besides,  not 
f  much  avail  in  enriching  the  soldiers, 
'ho  were  always  more  debauched  and 
ijured  than  benefited  by  them. 
But  what,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
he  consequence  of  this  theory  of  con- 
^scation  to  us,  —  this  doctrine  that 
jrar  has  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
Hctor  ?  Have  we  derived  benefit  from 
t,  or  injury  ? 

•  Now,  sir,  I  believe  that  ■  one  of  our 
cost  disastrous  blunders  in  the  man- 
tgement  of  the  war,  was  in  attempting 
0  organize  and  legalize  this  immense 
system  of  plunder  against  the  people 
;)f  the  rebellious  States,  under  pretence 
.hat  the  avails  of  that  plunder  would 
^0  into  the  Treasury,  and  pay  the 
ixpenses  of  the  war.  Nothing  could 
lave  been  more  unwise  and  impolitic, 
md  nothing  could  have  resulted  worse, 
jven  to.  the  Treasury  itself. 
!    The  first  result  was,  to  alienate  our 


friends  in  those  States,  by  making  their 
property  a  something  to  be  taken  rather 
than  protected,  because  every  one 
knows  that  officers  and  agents  would 
not  discrhninate  much  in  favor  of  that 
loyalty  which  obeys  the  Government 
for  the  time  being,  and  which  lives  in 
constant  dread  of  the  usurper  if  it  dis- 
obeys him,  and  in  constant  fear  of  the 
legitimate  government  unless  it  openly 
resists  him.  They  would  just  as  likely 
plunder  such  a  one  as  they  would  one 
of  the  real  traitors,  and  such  we  have 
found  to  be  tlie  fact.  Scarcely  a  man 
comes  to  us  from  those  States,  who 
does  not  report  himself  the  victim 
of  a  double  oppression ;  first  he  is 
plundered  by  the  rebels  because-  he 
yields  to  them  a  sullen  and  reluctant 
obedience  ;  then,  when  the  Union  army 
should  come  to  his  rescue,  it  usually 
comes  only  to  plunder  him  still  more 
for  having  obeyed  them  at  all.  In  this 
way  we  have  lost  most  of  the  support 
we  might  have  had  there,  which  was 
invaluable  to  us  in  restoring  the  Union. 

Again,  the  effect  upon  our  armies 
and  their  officers  has  been  most  mis- 
chievous. They  have  been  tempted 
away  from  their  proper  errand  of  lib- 
erating the  people  from  the  usurpers, 
and  of  winning  them  back  to  their  al- 
legiance by  giving  them  that  protection 
wiiich  is  reciprocal  to  it,  and  they  have 
gone  after  cotton  and  plunder.  Have 
we  not  seen,  day  after  day,  as  the  re- 
sult of  this,  that,  and  the  other  expe- 
dition, that  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
had  been  brought  in  ?  Indeed,  the 
enemy  seems  to  be  almost  lost  sight  of 
in  the  presence  of  this  potent  com- 
niodity,  unless  he  chooses  to  interrupt 
the  trade  in  it  by  inflicting  a  defeat 
upon  us. 

Our  officers  in  the  mean  while  have 
been  confederating  with  "army  sharks," 
and  sharing  with  them  in  the  accursed 
spoil  till  all  that  was  noble  and  manly 
in  their  natures  is  gone  in  the  mari 
race  for  plunder.  And  the  common 
soldier  was  also  taught  to  stain  his. 
hands  and  harden  his  heart  in  this 
unholy  license,  till,  his  honor  gone, 
defeat  was  no  more  a  disgrace. 
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Mr.  President,  nothing  can  be  so 
painfully  humiliating  as  to  refer  to 
the  condition  of  things  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  prevail  in  many  places 
in  the  occupation  of  our  armies.  War 
is  terrible  at  best,  when  all  the  humane 
and  softening  influences  are  brought 
to  bear  for  its  amelioration,  but  when 
law  is  disregarded,  restraints  are  brok- 
en down,  and  the  lessons  of  centuries 
forgotten,  it  becomes  a  scourge  witli- 
out  anything  to  redeem  it  from  execra- 
tion ;  and  in  return  for  all  this  what 
have  we  gained  ?  I  assert  that  not  a 
dollar  has  really  come  hito  the  Treas- 
ury from  it,  if  the  accounts  are  fairly 
stated. 

Another  and  worse  result  has  been 
that  we  have  been  by  this  measure 
hindered,  and  perhaps  prevented  from 
attaining  the  object  for  which  we 
struggle,  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
and,  by  imitating  the  barbarous  policy 
of  the  rebels,  we  have  been  aiding  them 
in  their  wicked  enterprise. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  their  policy  and 
ours  ought  to  have  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent ;  our  mission  was  to  restore  a 
Union,  theirs  to  destroy  it ;  ours  to 
reclaim  and  conciliate  angry  and  ex- 
cited populations,  theirs  to  widen  the 
breaches  and  aggravate  differences  ;  so 
that  if  in  any  case  we  imitated  their 
barbarities  we  were  really  playing  into 
their  hands.  It  is  one  thing  to  put 
down  a  rebellion,  and  another  and 
quite  different  thing  to  excite  and 
maintain  one.  To  achieve  the  former 
requires  the  humane  genius  of  aHoche, 
whereas  to  insure  success  in  the  latter 
nothing  is  better  than  to  oppose  it  with 
the  diabolical  cruelty  of  an  Alva. 

Let  the  rebels  themselves  answer 
how  this  idea  of  wholesale  confiscation  I 
has  helped  their  cause.  It  did  for  i 
^  them  what  they  could  not  do  for  them- 
« selves;  it  made  tliem  united  and  des- 
perate against  us.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  their  people,  who  had 
been  constrained  to  bow  the  knee  to 
the  Baal  of  disunion,  now  enthusiasti- 
cally minister  at  its  altars,  because  of 
our  folly  in  threatening  to  confiscate 
their  property.     Indeed,  I  cannot  con- 


ceive of  anything  more  hurtful  to  ou ' 
cause  than  to  say  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  "If  we  succeed  in' suppressing 
the  rebellion  we  will  confiscate  th( 
estates  of  all  those  who  have  beei 
engaged  in  it." 

Mr.  Wade.  Give  them  a  premium  | 
for  rebellion.  j 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  honorable  Sena- 1 
tor  from  Obio  thinks  that  to  refuse  toj 
confiscate  would  be  a  "premium  fori 
rebellion."  So  thought  the  world  in 
barbarous  ages ;  but  the  honorable 
Senator  is  a  lawyer,  and  it  has  been 
in  the  line  of  his  reading,  so  that  he 
must  know  that  the  veiy  reason  why 
the  old  and  barbarous  rule  was  abol- 
ished was  because  it  operated  as  a 
premium  to  rebellion ;  while  the  new 
rule,  forbidding  forfeitures  and  confis-' 
cations,  has  proved  a  bounty  to  loyalty 
and  fidelity,  —  a  guarantee  of  future 
reconciliation  and  peace. 

Now,  I  know  it  is  pretended  that 
this  law  is  only  to  apply  to  the  case  of 
actual  traitors,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  it  in- 
cludes in  its  terms  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  could  not 
possibly  be  convicted  in  any  court  of 
the  crime  of  treason,  because  it  as- 
sumes a  fallacy,  and  that  is  in  this,  that 
all  are  traitors  whO  hold  office  under' 
the  Confederate  States,  and  all  those 
who  refuse  to  lay  down  their  arms  af- 
ter sixty  days'  notice  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President.  This  is  not 
true  in  fact  or  in  law. 

Now,  what  is  the  law  ?  In  making 
this  inquiry  we  need  not  go  further 
than  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
(volume  four,  page  77),  where  a  very 
brief  corapend  may  be  found  of  the 
common  law  as  it  has  always  prevailed 
in  England  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
here  that  the  Statute  of  11  Henry  VII., 
chapter  one,  was  only  declaratory  of 
the  common  law,  which  excuses  the 
obedience  paid  to  a  king  or  govern- 
ment de  facto :  — 

"  When,  therefore,  a  usurper  is  in 
possession,  the  subject  is  excused  and 
justified  in  obeying  and  giving  him 
assistance  ;  otherwise,  under  a  usur- 
pation, no  man  could  be  safe,  if  the 
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wfiil  prince  liad!  a  fight  to  hang  him 
;ir  obedience  to  the  powers  in  being, 
b  the  usurper  would  certainly  do  for 
sobedience.  Nay,  further,  as  the 
kass  of  the  people  are  imperfect 
iidges  of  title,  of  which  in  all  cases 
ossession  \s  prima  facie  evidence,  the 
.w  compels  no  man  to  yield  obedience 
>  that  prince,  Avhose  right  is  by  want 
i"  possession  rendered  uncertain  and 
isputable,  till  Providence  shall  think 
it  to  interpose  in  his  favor  and  decide 
ae  ambiguous  claim ;  and,  therefore, 
11  he  is  entitled  to  such  allegiance  by 
ossession,  no  treason  can  be  commit- 
d  against  him." 

Here,  then,  is  not  only  the  common 
w,  but  the  common  sense  of  the  case, 
could  not  be  otherwise  to  merit  the 
ime  of  law,  and  it  only  remains  to 
iquire  as  to  the  fact. 
Let  us  go  back  a  little,  and  see.     At 
le   commencement   of  the   rebellion 
fiore  than  one  half  the  people  of  the 
onfederate  States  were  opposed  to  the 
3cession    movement,    and,    wherever 
ley   had    an   opportunity  to  express 
[leir  will,  a  majority  in  almost  every 
tate  voted  against  it.     I  think  it  can- 
ot  be  disputed  that  there  was  a  ma- 
ority  for  the  Union  in  every  State  ex- 
ept  perhaps  in  South  Carolina.     How 
len,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  will  of 
hat   majority   set   aside   and   contro- 
ened  ?     I  answer,  by  the  fraud  and 
orce  of  the  secessionists,  who  had  so 
lanaged   that   before  this    time  they 
rere  in  possession  of  all  the  depart- 
lents   of  the   government   in  all  the  ! 
lave  States  except  Delaware  ;  Mary-  \ 
and,  where  they  had  only  the  legisla-  | 
ature  ;  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  where  j 
liey  had   the   governors  but  not  the  j 
egislatures  ;  and  in  all  except  those  ! 
lamed,  having  the  machinery  of  the  \ 
tat6  governments  in  their  hands,  they 
|rere  able,  by  means  of  that  machinery, 
po  put  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
possession  of  their  several  States,  and 
|it  the  same  time  to  put  it  out  of  the 
:)Ower  of  that  Government  for  the  time 
::o  give  that  protection  to  the  people 
ivvhich  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
!.t,  and  which  was  the  consideration  of 


their  allegiance  clue  to  iL  What  posi- 
tion did  that  leave  them  in?  Whai 
were  they  to  do  ?  They  had  no  means 
of  resisting  their  State  governments, 
because  those  governments  had  not 
only  the  insignia  of  power  over  them, 
but  they  had  the  means  of  enforcing 
it.  What  did  they  do  ?  Just  what 
everybody  in  all  times  heretofore  has 
done  in  like  circumstances ;  they 
obeyed  the  governments  in  facj  existing 
over  them,  and  they  looked  for  relief 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  only  power  to  which  they 
could  look,  and  which  was  bound  by 
the  Constitution  which  created  it  to 
repel  invasions  and  put  down  rebellion 
in  the  several  States.  What  did  that 
Government  do  ?  Did  it  go  immedi- 
ately to  their  rescue,  and  punish  the 
usurpers  ?  Not  at  all,  sir.  The  then 
President,  Mr.  Buchanan,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere 
between  them  and  their  State  govern- 
ments, and  he  and  his  Congress  did 
nothing  whatever  to  assert  their  su- 
premacy or  to  deliver  the  people  who 
had  been  overborne,  but  remained  inac- 
tive till  the  expiration  of  his  term,  4th 
March,  1861,  a  period  of  three  months. 
Now,  what  were  these  loyal  men  to 
think  of  this  ?  Does  any  candid  man 
think  it  was  treason  if  some  of  them 
during  that  time  had  reconciled  them- 
selves to  secession,  had  accepted  office 
under  a  rebel  State,  nay,  or  had  even 
assisted  in  organizing  the  confederacy  ? 
How  were  they  to  know  whether  the 
new  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  come  down  and  help  them  or 
not,  especially  as  it  took  several  weeks 
itself  after  it  got  in  before  it  was  able 
to  decide  the  question  ?  And  yet,  sir, 
these  are  the  men  who  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  felons  under  this  act,  and  to 
have  their  estates  forfeited  absolutely 
because  they  did  not  without  organiza- 
tion, without  leaders,  without  arms, 
indeed  without  even  authority,  fight 
against  their  State  governments,  and 
stand  up  for  their  connection  with  the 
Federal  Government,  when  that  gov- 
ernment had  allowed  itself  to  be  igno- 
miniously  expelled  without  striking  a 
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blow  for  them ;  nay,  when  it  had  gone 
off  giving  them  notice  they  were  to  ex- 
pect no  relief  from  it.  Would  it  have 
been  very  strange  if,  when  that  gov- 
ernment came  back  with  its  offers  of 
protection,  these  loyal  men  had  said, 
"  It  is  too  late ;  you  left  us  when  we 
most  needed  you,  and  now  when  we 
have  made  our  peace  and  formed  new 
reilations,  we  will  not  return  to  you  ?  " 
Surely,  they  might  have  said  this  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  with  great  force  and 
propriety. 

Well,  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration 
having  resolved  to  discharge  its  consti- 
tutional obligations  by  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  had  it  any  right  to  ex- 
pect these  people  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  till  it  was  in  a  condition  to 
protect  them  ?  Was  it  not  first  bound 
to  make  that  return  perfectly  safe  be- 
fore it  could  hope  for  any  assistance 
from  them?  They  were  then  in  the 
toils  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  ask 
them  to  refuse  obedience  to  it  before 
we  were  in  a  condition  to  keep  them 
from  being  hanged  for  that  refusal, 
would  be  asking  rather  more  that  hu- 
man nature  is  able  to  grant.  When, 
then,  were  we  able  to  protect  them  ? 
was  it  after  Bull  Run,  after  the  repulse 
before  Richmond,  after  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellors ville,  or  indeed  after  any  of 
the  terrible  and  sanguinary  battles  in 
which  we  have  strugged  to  regain  our 
supremacy  ?  Have  we  not  in  some  in- 
stances induced  them  to  come  to  us 
after  a  temporary  success,  and  then 
left  them  again  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  rebels  ? 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
course  in  regard  to  these  people  has 
been  of  a  character  entirely  the  reverse 
of  that  which  would  have  i3een  success- 
ful in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  We 
were  filled  with  incorrect  ideas  of  the 
work  we  were  engaged  in,  or  of  the 
only  methods  by  which  we  could  per- 
form the  gigantic  task  we  had  under- 
taken. We  started  out  with  exagger- 
ated notions  of  our  own  strength,  and 
we  disdained  to  think  that  our  success 
depended  upon  the  loyal  men  of  the 
South;  we  thought  we  did  not  need 


them,  and  treated  them  accordingly 
Think  of  such   a  proposition  as  tha 
contained  in  this  law,  that  if  they  d< 
not  lay  down  their  arms  in  sixty  day; 
they  will  be  punished  by  loss  of  tlieii 
estates  !  How,  pray,  are  they  to  lay  dowi 
their  arms  ?     Surely  we  know  enougli 
to   knovv^  that  this  is  mere   mockery,  il 
and  that  the  rebel  president  might  asii 
well  expect  a  soldier  in  our  armies  toj 
lay  down  his  arms  upon  a  promise  of! 
his  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  liave  sometimes 
doubted  whether  we  could  be  serious 
when  we  expect  any  good  results  to 
come  from  such  measures  as  this, 
which  not  only  exposes  us  to  ridicule, 
but  does  harm  to  our  cause.  What 
was  wanting  in  this  crisis  of  our  his- 
tory, with  new  criminal  legislation 
when  the  code  was  complete  before  r 
We  had  a  statute  punishing  treason 
with  death,  a  just  and  proper  punish- 
ment, one  well  according  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  as  well  as  with 
the  majesty  of  the  law  which  inflicted 
it.  For  all  those  who  conspired  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Republic,  who 
used  the  means  and  perverted  the 
State  governments  to  bring  it,  this  is 
the  fitting  punishment,  because  it  is 
the  highest,  and  falls  upon  the  guilty 
alone,  where  it  ought.  I  would  have 
had  no  additional  laws  ;  in  war  they 
are  not  needed.  I  would  have  con- 
templated no  reforms  within  the  area 
of  the  rebellion ;  they  cannot  be  mad^ 
at  such  a  time.  Wliat  we  wanted  was 
men  and  money ;  these  granted,  the 
true  function  of  Congress  was  over  until 
peace  was  restored  and  all  parties  again 
represented.  But,  above  all  things,  I 
would  not  have  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  ;  I  would  not  have  done 
that  which  the  rebels  most  desired  to 
have  done,  because  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  and  all  kindred  schemes 
have  been  the  very  ones  which  they 
most  wanted  us  to  adopt.  I  do  not 
know  that  Jefferson  Davis  ever  prays  ; 
but  if  he  does,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  pray 

Mr.  Wade.  Pray  for  just  such  an 
advocate. 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Pray  for  just  such  a 
catesman  as  the  honorable  Senator 
•om  Ohio,  the  most  effective  ally  he 
[7er  had  or  could  have. 

He  would  have  prayed  for  measures 

!i  our  part  which  were  obnoxious  to 

.1  people  of  the  South,  loyal  and  dis- 

>yal,  union  and  disunion.     He  would 

ave  prayed  that  we  should  outrage -all 

leir  common  prejudices  and  cherished 

iliefs  ;  that  we  should  do  these  things 

f  giving  ourselves  over  to  the  guid- 

ice  of  men  whom  it  was  part  of  their 

^ligion  to  hate  ;  to  hate  personally  and 

7  name,  with  an  intensity  rarely  wit- 

3ssed  in  the  world  before.    He  would 

ivc  prayed  for  confiscation,  general 

id  indiscriminate  ;  threatening  as  well 

le   victims  of  the  usurpation  as  the 

surpers  themselves ;  as  well  those  we 

ere  bound  to  rescue  as  those  we  were 

)und  to  punish.    Fervently  he  would 

xvG  prayed  for  our  emancipation  laws 

id  proclamations  as  means  to  fire  the 

i>uthern  heart  more  potent  than  all 

,hers  ;  they  would  rally  the  angry  pop- 

lation  to  his  standard  of  revolt  aa  if 

ich  had  personal  quarrel.     He  would 

len  have  a  united  South;  while  as 

le  result  of  the  same  measures  a  dis- 

acted  and  divided  North. 

That  is  the  way,  I  think,  he  would 

ave  prayed  and  would  pray  now.     Is 

ly  man  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that 

ie  great  desire  on  the  part  of  every 

jbel  is  to  embark  in  revolt  with  him 

le  whole  people  of  the  disaffected  dis- 

^icts  ?     Is  not  and  has  not  that  been 

Misidered  enough  to  insure  success  to 

im.1     And  where  does  history  show 

ie  failure  of  any  united  people,  num- 

iring  five  or  six  millions,  when  they 

igaged   in   revolution  ?        Nowhere  ; 

lere  is  no  such  case. 

What  did  we  do  to  bring  this  unity 

3out  in  the  South  ?     We  forgot  our 

rst  resolve  in  July,  1861,  to  restore 

le  Union  alone,  and  we  went  further, 

id  gave  out  that  we  would  also  abol- 

h  slavery.    Now  that  was  just  exactly 

le  point  upon  which  all  Southern  men 

ere  most  tender,  and  at  which  they 

ere  most  prone  to  be  alarmed  and 

Tended.     That  was,  of  all  thhigs,  the 


one  best  calculated  tor  make  them  of 
one  mind  against  us  ;  there  was  no 
other  measure,  indeed,  which  could 
have  lost  to  the  Union  cause  so  many 
of  them.  It  is  not  a  question  either  as 
to  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong, — 
that  was  matter  for  their  consideration, 
not  ours, —  for  if  we  were  so  desirous 
of  a  union  with  them  we  ought  not  to 
have  es^pected  them  to  give  up  their 
most  cherished  institutions  in  order  to 
effect  it.  Unions  are  made  by  people 
taking  one  another  as  they  are,  and  I 
think  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  any 
man  who  was  anxious  to  form  a  part- 
nership with  another  that  he  should 
first  attempt  to  force  that  other  either 
to  change  his  religion  or  his  politics. 
Is  not  the  answer  obvious  ;  would  not 
the  other  say  to  him,  "  If  you  do  not 
like  my  principles  why  do  you  wish  to 
be  partner  with  me  ?  Have  I  not  as 
good  a  right  to  ask  you  to  change  yours 
as  a  condition  precedent  ?  " 

So  it  was  with  the  Southern  people ; 
they  were  all  in  favor  of  slavery,  but 
one  half  of  them  were  still  for  union 
with  us  as  before,  because  they  did 
not  believe  we  were  Abolitionists.  The 
other  half  were  in  open  rebellion  be- 
cause they  did  believe  it.  Now,  can 
any  one  conceive  of  greater  folly  on 
our  part  than  that  we  should  destroy 
the  faith  of  our  friends  and  verify  that 
of  our  enemies  ?  Could  not  anybody 
have  foretold  we  would  have  lost  one 
half  by  that,  and  then  we  would  have 
no  one  left  to  form  a  union  with  ?  We 
drove  that  half  over  to  the  rebels  and 
thereby  increased  their  strength  a  thou- 
sand-fold. 

Is  not  all  this  history  now?  The 
great  fact  is  staring  us  full  in  the  face 
to-day ;  we  are  contending  with  a 
united  people  desperately  in  earnest 
to  resist  us.  Our  most  powerful  ar- 
mies, most  skilfully  led,  have  hereto- 
fore failed  to  conquer  them,  and  I 
think  will  fail  as  long  as  we  pursue 
this  fatal  policy. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  I  appeal  to  Sen- 
ators whether  it  is  not  time  to  pause, 
and  inquire  whether  that  policy  which 
has  certainly  united  the  Southern  peo- 
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pie  in  their  cause,  and  which  quite  as 
certainly  has  divided  the  Northern  peo- 
ple in  their  support  of  ours,  ought  not 
to  be  abandoned  at  once.  Why  per- 
sist in  it  longer  ?  Can  we  do  nothing 
to  retrieve  our  fortune  by  retracing 
our  steps  ?  Can  we  not  divide  the 
rebels  and  unite  the  loyal  men  of  the 
loyal  States  by  going  back  to  the  single 
idea  of  war  for  the  Union  ;  or  is  it  now 
too  late  ?  Have  we  lost  irrecoverably 
our  hold  on  the  affections  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  were  for  the  Union  in 
1861  — even  in  1862?  Is  there  no 
way  by  which  we  could  satisfy  them 
that  we  yet  mean  Union,  and  not  con- 
quest and  subjugation  ?  And  what  a 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  those  two 
phrases  !  The  first  offers  the  hand  of 
a  brother,  the  second  threatens  the 
yoke  of  a  master.  Or  are  we  obliged 
now  to  exchange  the  hopes  we  had  of 
Southern  Union  men  for  that  other  and 
miserable  hope  in  the  negro  ?  Is  he 
all  that  is  left  of  loyalty  in  the  South, 
and  the  only  ally  we  can  rely  upon  to 
aid  us  in  restoring  the  Union  ?  Ye 
gods  !  what  have  we  come  to  at  last  ? 
Either  to  yield  to  an  unholy  rebellion, 
to  dismember  an  empire,  or  to  go  into 
national  companionship  with  the  negro. 
Is  this  the  alternative  to  which  our 
madness  has  brought  us  ? 

Mr.  President,  these  things  are 
enough  to  drive  a  sane  man  mad. 
After  all  our  pretension,  all  our  boast- 
ing, how  absurd  will  we  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  all  other  nations  if  we  fail  in 
this  struggle !  Especially  as  almost 
all  the  measures  about  which  we  have 
occupied  ourselves  for  the  last  three 
years  have  been  based  upon  our  suc- 
cess already  assumed  as  a  fixed  fact. 
We  provided  for  confiscating  the  es- 
tates of  rebels  before  we  got  possession ; 
we^  emancipated  slaves  before  we  got 
them  from  their  masters,  and  we  pro- 
vided for  the  disposition  of  conquests 
we  have  not  made  ;  we  have  disposed 
of  the  skin  of  the  bear  and  the  bear 
itself  is  yet  uncaught.  All  this  we 
have  pnt  upon  the  record  ;  the  statute- 
book  rlll  boar  witness  against  us  in  all 


coming  time;  and  we  t-^innot  escape 
the  consequences  if  we  fail. 

Mr.  President,  our  government  was 
intended  to  be  one  of  law,  preeminently 
of  law.     There  was  to  be  notliing  mi 
the   administration   of  it  left   to   th^* 
arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  or  ia-i 
dividuals.       This    was    its   merit,  or 
intended  so,  par  excellence.     I  am  i^\ 
preserving  its  character  in  that  respedw^ 
strictly.     Let  no  man,  from  the  PresSJ, 
dent  down  to  the  most  petty  office^ if 
dare  do  anything,  whether  to  friend  d¥i 
enemy,  except  as  warranted  by  law! 
Let  us  make  war  according  to  law,  and 
let  us  have  peace  according  to  law.    I^ 
we  fight  a  belligerent  enemy,  let  us  do 
it  according  to  the  law  of  nations.    If 
we  punish  or  restrain  a  refractory  citt 
zen,  let  us  do  it  by  the  law  of  the  land," 
by  ''  due  process  of  law."     Had  we 
had  faith  in  our  Constitution  and  laws 
and  our  people,  we  had  not  been  in  oup 
present  condition.    Had  we  made  war, 
and  war  alone,  the  loyal  people  North 
and  South  to  a  man  would  have  been 
with  us.     The  voice  of  faction,  if  not  J 
entirely    hushed,    would    have    been;! 
harmless.     The  capital  of  the  dema- 
gogue would  have  been  worthless,  and  , 
the  nation  would  have  been  irresistible.  ; 
Had  we  treated  the  negro  as  the  Con- 
stitution treats  him,  as  a  person,  as 
another  man  ;  had  we  made  no  dis-  i 
tinction  or  difference  between  Mm  and  I 
other   citizens,   we   had    not   aroused  j 
against    him    that    tribal    antipathy 
which  wiM  be  far  more  likely  to  de- 
stroy him  than  a  false  philanthropy 
will  be  likely  to  elevate  him  in  the 
scale  of  being.     If  he  was  friendly  to 
us,  the  same  use  could  have  been  made 
of  him  that  we  have  made ;  we  could 
have  enlisted  him  in  our  armies  now 
as  we  have  been  enlisting  him  in  our 
navy  for  long  years.     We  could  have 
received  him  as  a  volunteer,  if  he  was 
able-bodied,   without    looking    to   his 
complexion,  and  we  could  have  draft- 
ed him  without  inquiring  into  the  re- 
lations which  existed  between  him  and 
his  master,  any  more  than  we  inquire 
into  the  relations  of  the  white  man  of 
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[wenty  years  of  age  with  his  parent  or 
is  guardian.  State  laws  adjusted  all 
^ose  questions,  but  to  the  United 
Jtates  it  made  no  difference  whether 
le  owed  service  to  individuals  or  not, 
le  owed  his  first  duty  to  the  Republic 
,s  military  service  if  it  was  required. 
Ill  this  was  lawful,  and  no  loyal  man 
ver  did  or  would  have  complained  of 
t,  kindly  done  in  the  proper  spirit. 

I  have  only  to  say  m  conclusion,  sir, 
hat  I  hope  that  the  joint  resolution 
nil  not  be  repealed,  and  that  this  and 


all  kindred  projects  will  fail  in  the  fu- 
ture, for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
strengthen  the  rebels  by  uniting  theii 
people  with  them,  and  they  weaken 
the  Union  cause  by  dividing  its  friends 
and  distracting  them  with  unnecessary 
issues.  Let  us  unite  upon  the  single 
idea  of  suppressing  the  armed  oppo 
sition  to  the  Government.  Let  the 
energies  of  the  nation  be  devoted  solely ' 
to  that  purpose,  and  success  may  yet 
come,  if  success  is  possible. 


THE   HARRISON    BAR    LETTER. 


Head-quartees,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Harrison's  Bar,  James  River,  July  4,  1862. 

To  the  President :  —  I  have  the  honor  to 
tcknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch 
)f  the  2d  instant. 

I  shall  make  a  stand  at  this  place,  and 
endeavor  to  give  my  men  the  repose  they 
^0  much  require. 

After  sending  my  communication  on 
the  enemy  attacked  the  left  of 


)ur  lines,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  lasting 

ntil  night ;  they  were  repulsed  with  great 

laughter.      Had  their   attack  succeeded, 

he  consequences  would  have  been  disas- 

rous  in  the  extreme.     This  closed  the  hard 

ghting  which  had  continued  from  the  af- 

rnoon  of  the  26th  ult.  in  a  daily  series  of 

agagements,  wholly  unparalleled  on  this 

jcontinent  for  determination  and  slaughter 

Ion  both  sides. 

'  The  mutual  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
is  enormous ;  that  of  -the  enemy  certainly 
^greatest.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  1st,  our 
army  commenced  its  movement  from  Hax- 
all's  to  this  point,  our  line  of  defence 
there  being  too  extended  to  be  maintained 
by  our  weakened  forces.  Our  train  was 
immense,  and  about  4  a.  m.  on  the  2d  a 
heavy  storm  of  rain  began,  which  continued 
during  the  entire  day,  and  until  the  fore- 
^noon  of  yesterday. 

The  road  became  horrible.  Troops,  ar- 
itillery,  and  wagons  moved  on  steadily,  and 
lour  whole  army,  men  and  material,  was 
[finally  brought  safe  into  this  camp.  The 
•  last  of  the  wagons  reached  here  at  noon 


yesterday.  The  exhaustion  was  very  great, 
but  the  army  preserved  its  morale,  and 
would  have  repelled  any  attack  which  the 
enemy  was  in  condition  to  make. 

We  now  occupy  a  line  of  heights  about 
two  miles  from  the  James,  a  plain  extend- 
ing from  there  to  the  river.  Our  front  is 
about  three  miles  long.  These  height*; 
command  our  whole  position,  and  must  be 
maintained.  The  gun-boats  can  render  val- 
uable support  on  both  flanks.  If  the  enemy 
attack  us  in  front,  we  must  hold  our  ground 
as  best  we  may,  and  at  whatever  cost. 

Our  positions  can  be  carried  only  by 
overwhelming  numbers.  The  spirit  of  the 
army  is  excellent.  Stragglers  are  finding 
their  regiments,  and  the  soldiery  exhibit 
the  best  results  of  discipline.  Our  position 
is  by  no  means  impregnable,  especially  as 
a  morass  extends  on  this  side  of  the  high 
ground  from  our  centre  to  the  James  on 
our  right.  The  enemy  may  attack  in  vast 
numbers,  and  if  so  our  front  will  be  tho 
scene  of  a  desperate  battle,  which,  if  lost, 
will  be  decisive.  Our  army  is  fearfully 
weakened  by  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers. I  cannot  now  approximate  to  any 
statement  of  our  losses,  but  we  are  not 
beaten  in  any  conflict.  The  enemy  were 
unable,  by  their  utmost  efi"orts,  to  drive  ua 
from  any  field.  Never  did  such  a  change 
of  base,  involving  a  retrograde  movement, 
and  under  incessant  attacks  from  a  most 
determined  and  vastly  more  numerous  foe, 
partake  so  little  of  disorder.  We  have 
lost  no  guns  except  25  on  the  field  of  bat- 
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tie,  21  of  wticli  were  lost  oy  the  giving 
way  of  McCall's  division  under  the  onset 
of  superior  numbers. 

Our  communications  by  the  James  River 
are  not  secure.  There  are  points  where  the 
euemy  can  establish  themselves  with  can- 
non or  musketry  and  command  the  river, 
and  where  it  is  not  certain  that  our  gun- 
boats can  drive  them  out.  In  case  of  this, 
or  in  case  our  front  is  broken,  I  will  still 
make  every  effort  to  preserve  at  least  the 
personnel  of  the  army,  and  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days  leave  no  question  that  the 
troops  will  do  all  that  their  country  can 
ask.     Send  such  reinforcements  as  you  can. 


I  will  do  what  I  can.  We  are  shipping 
our  wounded  and  sick,  and  landing  suppUes. 
The  Navy  Department  should  cooperate 
with  us  to  the  extent  of  its  resources. 
Captain  Rodgers  is  doing  all  in  his  power, 
in  the  kindest  and  most  efficient  manner. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  i| 
are  known,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  | 
competent  judges  that  the  movement  just 
completed  by  this  army  is  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.  Under  the  most  difl&- 
cult  circumstances  wo  have  preserved  our 
trains,  our  guns,  our  material,  and  abov« 
all,  our  honor. 

a.  B.  McC,  MaJ-Gen: 


GENERAL   McCLELLAN'S   LETTER   OF   ACCEPTANCE. 


Orange,  New  Jersey,  ) 
September  8, 1864.      J 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  in- 
forming me  of  my  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  recently 
assembled  at  Chicago,  as  their  candidate 
at  the  next  election  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you 
that  this  nomination  comes  to  me  unsought. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  when  the  nom- 
ination was  made  the  record  of  my  public 
life  was  kept  in  view. 

The  effect  of  long  and  varied  service  in 
the  army  during  war  and  peace,  has  been 
to  strengthen  and  make  indelible  in  my 
mind  and  heart  the  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Union,  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag  of 
our  country,  impressed  upon  me  in  early 
youth. 

These  feelings  have  thus  far  guided  the 
course  of  my  life,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  to  its  end. 

The  existence  of  more  than  one  govern- 
ment over  the  region  which  once  owned 
our  flag  is  incompatible  with  the  peace,  the 
power,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  preservntion  of  our  Union  was  the 
sole  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  was 
commenced.  It  should  have  been  con- 
ducted for  that  object  only,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  those  principles  which  I  took 
occasion  to  declare  when  in  active  service. 

Thus  conducted,  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion would  have  been  easy,  and  we  might 


have  reaped  the  benefits  of  our  many  vic- 
tories on  land  and  sea. 

3?he  Union  was  originally  formed  by  th© 
exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise. To  restore  and  preserve  it,  the 
same  spirit  must  prevail  in  our  councils, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Union  in  all . 
its  integrity  is,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
the  indispensable  condition  in  any  settle- 
ment. So  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or  even  prob- ' 
able,  that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready 
for  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Union,  we 
should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  states- 
manship practised  by  civilized  nations,  and 
taught  by  the  traditions  of  the  American 
people,  consistent  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  secure  such  peace, 
reestablish  the  Union,  and  guarantee  for 
the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
State.  The  Union  is  the  one  condition  of 
peace — we  ask  no  more. 

Let  me  add  what,  I  doubt  not  was,  al- 
though unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  th« 
Convention,  as  it  is  of  the  people  they  rep- 
resent, that  when  any  one  State  is  willing 
to  return  to  the  Union,  it  should  be  re- 
ceived at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee  of 
all  its  constitutional  rights. 

If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  effort 
to  obtain  those  objects  should  fail,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ulterior  consequences  will 
fall  upon  those  who  remain  in  arms  against 
the  Union.  But  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards. 

I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gal- 
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la;  comrades  of  tlie  army  and  navy,  wlio 
hie  survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and 
t^  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice 
^0  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  breth- 
tt|  had  been  in  vain ;  that  we  had  aban- 
led  that  Union  for  which  we  have  so 

f;:n  periled  our  lives. 
,.i  vast  majority  of  our  people,  whether 
ic'the  army  and  navy  or  at  home,  would, 
»I  would,  hail  with  unbounded  joy  the 
Immanent  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  basis 
Ahe  Union  under  the  Constitution,  with- 
m  the  effusion  of  another  drop  of  blood. 
B:  no  peace  can  be  permanent  without 
(jion. 

^s  to  the  other  subjects  presented  in 
cl  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  I  need 
)iy"  say  that  I  should  seek,  in  the  Consti- 
[i  ou  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
ini'd  in  accordance  therewith,  the  rule 
ij[ny  duty,  and  the  limitations  of  execu- 
i !  ]  )Ower  ;  endeavor  to  restore  economy 
;r  public  expenditure,  reestablish  the  su- 
}  macy  of  law,  and,  by  the  operation  of  a 
n  e  vigorous  nationality,  resume  our  com- 
:n  ling  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
■:th. 

"he  condition  of  our  finances,  the  de- 
.)  ci=^^'on  of  the  paper  money,  and  the 


burdens  thereby  imposed  on  labor  and  cap- 
ital, show  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  a 
sound  financial  system ;  while  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  States,  and 
the  binding  authority  of  law  over  Presi- 
dent, army,  and  people,  are  subjects  of  not 
less  vital  importance  in  war  than  in  peace. 

Believing  that  the  views  here  expressed 
are  those  of  the  Convention  and  the  people 
you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomination. 

I  realize  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
to  be  borne  should  the  people  ratify  your 
choice. 

Conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  I  can 
only  seek  fervently  the  guidance  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  and,  relying  on 
His  all-powerful  aid,  do  my  best  to  re- 
store union  and  peace  to  a  suffering  people 
and  to  establish  and  guard  their  liberties 
and  rights, 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 

and  others,  Committee. 


THE    MEANEST    MAN    IN    CREATION. 


^e  ask  the  attention  of  readers  to  the 
owing  extract  from  Judge  Abbot's  late 
ech  at  Boston  :  — 

let  me  ask  for  a  moment  who  these  men 

who  denounce   those  who  appeal  to  the 

ter  part  of  man's  nature  ?     For  twenty 

,rs  past  they  have  endeavored  to  destroy 

Union  ;  year  in  and  year  out  they  have 

ounced  the  glorious  Constitution  —  the 

of  our  safety,  as  ''  a  covenant  with  death 

an  agreement  with  hell ;  "    who  have 

uted  at  and  denounced  the  Union  as  it 

and  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  these 

the  men  who    denounce  you  and  me. 

ey  don't  want  the  Union.     They  are  the 

n  who  have   talked  about  war,  war  that 

;o  last  always,  but  who  never  have   and 

'er  will  risk  a  hair  of  their  own  misera- 

)  heads.     Wifen    they  talk  of  war  they 

t:an  to  risk  the  lives  of  your  children  and 
ne,  while  they  remain  at  home.     They 


belong  to  the  class  you  have  heard  of  be- 
fore, who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  their 
wife's  relations,  and  even  consent  to  sacri- 
fice their  first  cousins  in  the  war,  but  not  a 
mother's  son  of  them  will  even  get  within 
the  sound'  of  a  bullet. 

They  are  the  men  who  get  your  children 
and  mine  under  false  pretences  —  not  fox 
the  Constitution,  but  for  the  negro.  When 
they  have  got  of  us  all  they  can  get,  — 
thank  Grod  they  can  get  no  more  of  mine, 

—  their  patriotism  expends  itself  in  buying 
negroes,  and  in  sending  to  Germany  for 
recruits  to  fight  in  a  war  they  don't  care 
anything  about.  Do  you  —  I  mean  to  b« 
plain  —  do  you  want  to  know  who  is  the 
meanest,  most  despicable   creature,  animal 

—  I'll  not  call  him  man  —  who  crawls  ? 
I'll  tell  you. 

Voices  —  Wilson  !     Sumner  ! 

Abbott  —  Gentlemen,  don't  call  names. 
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rU  describe  a  class.  It  is  the  man  who  con- 
stantly appeals  to  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature  ;  who  is  constantly  urging  us  to  bat- 
tle, and  who  has  not  courage,  ability,  or 
capacity  to  risk  a  hair  of  his  own  head. 
You  think  of  that,  and  when  you  have 
found  such  a  man,  you  have  found  one  of 
the  most  miserable  wretches  who  crawls. 
That  is  one  class.  There  is  another.  Thdy 
who  are  constantly  denouncing  us  if  we  say 


a  word  for  peace  and  Union.  If  yon  ai 
these  men  to  turn  their  pockets  inside  oi 
you  will  find  them  stuffed  with  "  gree 
backs,"  the  spoils  of  your  industry  ai 
mine.  They  want  war  because  it  mea; 
power  and  spoils.  Of  course  these  patei 
patriots  don't  want  to  end  the  war.  Thei 
are  the  men  who  find  fault  with  us  becaui 
we  want  to  restore  the  Union. 


WATCHWORDS  FOR  PATRIOTS, 


Mottoes  for  tlie  Oampaign,  selected  from  General  McOlellan's  Writings. 

The  true  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  upholding  tli 
laws  of  the  general  government.  —  Instructions  to  General  Burnside,  January  7,  1862. 

We  are  fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  power  of  our  national  gc 
ernment,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  order.  —  Instructions 
General  Halleck,  November  11,  1861. 

You  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting ;  that  i 
sue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  full  authority  of  the  general  gc 
ernment  over  all  portions  of  our  territory.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Novemher  7,  1861. 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebelHon  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  government  b 
religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Nov.  7,  186: 

Be  carefiil  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the  breach^  existin 
between  us  and  the  rebels.  — Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Novemher  12,  1861. 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious  arrests  on  mer 
suspicion.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Novemher  12,  1861. 

Say  as  little  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro.  —  Instructions  to  General  Burnside,  Jan 
uary  7,  1862. 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  Institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  hav 
willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  country 
—  Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  Octoher,  1861. 

Whatever  the  determination  of  the  government  may  be,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  tb( 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  will  share  its  fate,  whatever  may  be  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  —  Lei 
ter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  Octoher,  1861. 

Neither  confiscation  of  property,  poHtical  executions  of  persons,  territorial  organization  of 
States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  —  Letter  to  Pres 
ident  Lincoln,  July  7,  1862. 

In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  protected 
subject  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations.  —  Letter  to  the  President,  Jiily  7,  1862. 

Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  In  places  where  active  hostilities  exist ;  anc 
oaths,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  re- 
ceived. —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies.  —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

If  it  Is  not  deemed  best  to  Intrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  own  army.  I  simply  a^fl^ 
to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  — Despatch  to  General  ImllecJc,  Aiigus^ 
SO,  1862. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  direction  should  be  left  to  professional  sol 
diers. —  General  McClellan's  Report. 

By  pursuing  the  political  course  I  have  always  advised,  It  Is  possible  to  bring  about  a  permanem 
restoration  of  the  Union — a  re-union  by  which  the  rights  of  both  sections  shall  be  preserved 
and  by  which  both  parties  shall  preserve  their  self-respect,  while  they  respect  each  other-  —  G^''^ 
eral  McClellan's  Report. 

1  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  victory  whici 
saved  the  nation  from  the  greatest  peril  it  had  then  undergone. —  General  McClellan's  Report. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  struggle,  political  partisanship  should  be  merged  in  a  trro 
and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  of  the  good  of  the  whole  country. —  General  McClel 
lan's  West  Point  Oration. 
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SPEECH  OF  HOIs:  EGBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 


Great  Ratification  Meeting  in  Union  Square,  New  York, 


SEPTEMBER   17,   1864. 


I  THANK  you,  fellow-citizens,  forr  this 

iendly  and  flattering  reception.      I 

lank  your  honored  President  for  the 

ind  words  in  Avhich  he  has  presented 

le  to  you.     I  feel  glad  in  being  here 

nder  the  lead  of  one  who,  as  the  gen- 

cman  who  called  the  meeting  to  order 

rell  said,  has  added  new  honor  to  a 

ame  that  was  already  associated  with 

3  much  true  and  tried  patriotism,  with 

)  much  of  spotless  integrity,  and  with 

)  much  of  financial  and  commercial 

isdom.     You  know  me,  men  of  New 

ork — if  I  may  presume  to  imagine 

liat  you  know  me  at  all — as  a  member 

f  the  old  Whig  party  of  the  Union, 

s  long  as  that  party  had  any  organiza- 

on  or  existence.  (Cheers.)     And   I 

annot  help  recalling  the  fact,  on  this 

Kjcasiou,  that  among  my  esaiiiest  po- 

itical  efforts,  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 

vas  a  speech  in  this  city  against  the 

democratic    candidates   of    that   day. 

[^ Applause.)     I  fear  that  my  faculty  of 

aiaking  a  speech,  or  certainly  an  open- 

lir  speech,  is  somewhat  impaired  by 

the  lapse  of  years  ;  but  such  as  I  can 

oaake  is  heartily  at  the  service  of  the 

Democratic   candidates   of  to-day.     I 

'could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse 


the  request  of  your  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, seconded  as  it  was  by  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  whom  I  knew 
so  long  ago  as  the  tried  and  trusted 
friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  I  would 
at  least  be  present  as  a  witness  of  this 
great  demonstration.  Nor,  being  here, 
can  I  refuse  to  respond  to  the  call 
which  has  been  made  on  me  by  your 
honored  .President,  and  to  bear  my 
humble  testimony  to  the  cause  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  It  was  prom- 
ised me  that  I  should  see  the  greatest 
meeting  ever  held  in  America  ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  prom- 
ise is  fulfilled.  It  is,  indeed,  a  glori- 
ous sight,  this  vast  assemblage  of 
American  citizens,  unseduced  by  pat- 
ronage, unawedi  by  power,  in  the 
great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Union, — itself  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ducts of  that  Union, — all  rallying  be- 
neath a  common  banner,  all  animated 
by  a  common  resolve  ;  that  banner, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — that  resolve,  to 
do  all  that  in  us  lies  for  the  rescue  of 
our  country  from  the  dangers  by  which 
it  is  encompassed,  (Cheers.)  You  are 
assembled  in  Union  Square,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  all  intend  to 
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stand  square  on  the  platform  of  the 
Union.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
You  are  assembled  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  received  the  at- 
testing signatures  of  its  framers  ;  and  I 
rejoice  to  be  assured  that  you  are  all 
resolved  to  uphold  the  authority  and 
vindicate  the  supremacy  of  that  Con- 
stitution. (Applause.)  Yes,  my  friends, 
in  yonder  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
we  are  glad  to  remember,  in  this  con- 
nection, was  also  the  birthplace  of 
George  B.  McClellan,  (Cheers,)  on 
the  17th  day  of  September,  1787,  that 
sacred  instrument  was  perfected,  which 
has  secured  union  and  peace  to  our 
land  for  more  than  seventy  years  past, 
and  which,  if  this  day's  ratification 
shall  be  successfully  carried  out,  may 
still,  I  fondly  hope  and  believe,  secure 
union  and  peace  to  our  land  for  seven 
times,  or  even  for  seventy  times  seventy 
years  to  come.  (Applause.)  You  are 
assembled,  too,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  day,  when  the  noble  candidate, 
whose  nomination  you  are  about  to 
ratify,  completed  his  great  work  of 
rescuing  the  capital  of  his  country 
from  the  Confederate  hosts  by  the  glo- 
'  rious  victory  of  Antietam.  You  have 
not  forgotten  those  memorable  days  of 
September,  '62,  when  the  fate  of  our 
Republic  seemed  just  trembling  in  the 
scales,  when  almost  all  men's  hearts 
were  failing  them  for  fear,  and  when 
the  gallant  McClellan,  forgetting  the 
unmerited  indignities  to  which  he  had 
just  been  subjected,  —  forgetting  every- 
thing but  his  country's  dangers  and 
his  own  determination  to  stand  or  fall 
with  its  flag,  —  and  responding  without 
a  murmur,  or  a  moment's  delay,  to  the 
personal  appeal  of  the  President,  gath- 
ered up  the  scattered  fragments  of  his 
brave  but  broken  army,  reorganized 
their  shattered  battalions  as  by  the 
waving  of  a  magician's  wand,  drove 
back  the  invaders  across  the  Potomac, 
and  once  more  secured  the  safety  of 
Washington  and  of  the  Government. 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  would  not  disparage 
the  successes  which  have  been  achieved 
on  other  days  and  under  other  com- 


manders. We  all  remember,  witt 
grateful  admiration,  the  'splendid  vic- 
tories which  have  been  won,  on  the, 
land  and  on  the  sea,  by  Meade  andi 
Grant  and  Sherman,  by  Porter  and* 
Kearsarge  Winslow  and  the  heroic 
Farragut,  and  by  so  many  others  of 
our  generals  and  admirals.  All  honor 
to  the  heroes  of  Yicksburg  and  Chat- 
tanooga, of  Gettysburg  and  Atlanta, 
of  Mobile  Bay,  and  of  the  blessed  wa-' 
ters,  whatever  they  are  called,  which 
at  last  ingulfed  the  Alabama  ;  and  all 
gratitude  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
by  whose  brave  hearts  and  stout  arms 
those  victories  were  achieved!  But! 
none  of  them  have  eclipsed,  or  even  dim- 1 
med,  the  brilliant  record  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  its  leader  during 
those  eventful  days  which  ended  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  For 
that  gallant  leader  it  is  glory  enough 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  the  re- 
sult of  that  brief  but  almost  miracu- 
lous campaign,  that,  born  in  the  birth- 
place of  the  Constitution,  he  was  priv- 
ileged, by  an  auspicious  and  beautiful 
coincidence,  to  commemorate  its  sev- 
enty-fifth birthday,  by  saving  the  capi- 
tal of  his  country.  But  who  of  us  is 
not  ready  to  accept  the  omen,  that  it  is 
still  reserved  for  him  who  saved  the 
Capital  on  that  day,  to  save  the  coun- 
try itself  at  this  ?  (Loud  applause.) 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  you  have 
not  forgotten  that  this  was  the  last  mil- 
itary service  which  General  McCllellan 
was  permitted  to  perform  in  tlie  de- 
fence of  the  Union.  You  have  not 
forgotten  that  only  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward he  was  summarily  deprived  of 
his  command  and  sent  into  that  retire- 
ment from  which  no  patriotic  offers  of 
his  own,  and  no  persistent  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  have  prevailed  on  the 
Administration  to  recall  him.  But  the 
day  is  at  length  at  hand  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  the  Con- 
stitutional opportunity  and  the  Consti- 
tutional right  to  revise  and  reverse  the 
decrees  of  the  Administration;  and 
most  heartily  do  I  hope  that  this  one 
of  their  decrees,  if  no  other,  will  be 
revised  and  will   be   reversed.     Most 
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eartily  do  I  hope,  that  disregarding  all 
ansideration  of  parties  and  platforms, 
lid  with  the  single  and  simple  view  of 
^storing  Union 'and  Peace  to  our  dis- 
•acted  land,  the  people  of  the  loyal 
tates  will  resolve,  by  their  votes  in 
'ovember  next,  to  take  up  upon  their 
\vn  shoulders  this  leader  whom  the 
Lilers  have  rejected,  and  to  bear  him 
'iumphantly  into  that  same  White 
[ouse  from  which  the  rejection  has 
QiCinated.  That,  as  I  understand  it, 
;  the  proposition  before  this  meeting ; 
lid  for  one,  certainly,  I  gladly  avail 
ivself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  which 
as  been  presented  to  me  to  express 
ly  approval  of  it.  Young  men  of 
t  ow  York,  and  of  the  nation,  will  you 
<jt  take  it  in  special  charge,  and  see 
:>  it  that  this  is  done  ?  The  candidate 
'horn  we  support  is  eminently  a  young 
len's  candidate,  —  the  youngest  in 
ears,  I  believe,  that  was  ever  nomina- 
?^  for  the  Presidency;  but  who 
as  won  laurels  in  the  field,  and 
liown  a  discretion  and  a  wisdom  in 
ivil  affairs,  which  would  have  done 
o;ior  to  the  oldest.  It  ought  to  be 
be  pride  of  Young  America  not  only 
0  see  that  he  has  fair  play  and  a  gen- 
rous  support,  but  to  secure  him  an 
•pjiortunity  of  showing  what  young 
!i' 11  can  do,  and  are  destined  to  do,  in 
;.:■  high  places  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
nL  the  field  of  battle.  (Loud  ap- 
)lause.) 

And  yat  let  me  not  seem  for  a  mo- 
nciit,  felfow-citizens,  to  put  the  great 
ssiies  of  the  approaching  election  on 
1117  personal  grounds.  The  question 
>:^fore  us  is  not  about  candidates,  but 
ibout  our  country ;  not  about  the 
-elative  claims  or  merits  of  Abraham 
^incoln  and  George  B.  McClellan,  but 
ibout  the  nation's  welfarre  and  the 
lation's  life.  (Three  cheers  for  Mc- 
^/lellan.)  In  whose  hands  will  that 
precious  life  be  safest?  That  is  the 
question ;  and  I  do  not  forget  that  it 
s  a  question  of  opinion,  on  which 
ivery  man  has  a  right  to  form,  and 
ivery  man  has  a  right  to  follow,  his 
)wn  opinion.  I  do  not  forget,  either, 
low  many  honest  and  excellent  men, 


in  my  own  and  in  othf  r  parts  of  ihe 
land,  with  whom  I  have  heretofore 
delighted  to  take  counsel  in  private 
and  in  public  affairs,  have  come  to 
different  conclusions  from  my  own. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
conviction,  my  friends,  that  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  best 
Iwpes  of  restoring  the  Union  of  the 
country,  emphatically  and  urgently 
demand  a  change  of  administration  at 
the  approaching  Presidential  election. 
(Cheers.)  I  cannot  rosist  the  convic- 
tion,—  or  certainly  the  deep  and  earn- 
nest  apprehension,  —  that,  if  the  policy 
adopted  and  pursued  by  President  Lin- 
coln and  Ills  supporters  during  the  last 
two  years  is  to  be  persisted  in  for  four 
years  to  come,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
plunged  irretrievably  into  the  fearful 
aiid  fathomless  abyss  of  disunion.  I 
can  enter  into  no  detailed  discussion 
of  that  policy  on  this  occasion,  nor  can 
it  wisely  be  discussed  on  any  occasion, 
in  the  hearing  of  our  Southern  ene- 
mies. I  can  only  say,  that  in  my 
humble  judgment  it  has  been  a  policy 
calculated  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
counsels  of  the  North,  and  to  unite  and 
concentrate  the  energies  of  the  South  ; 
and,  beyond  all  question,  it  has  ac- 
complished that  result,  if  no  other. 
Why,  my  friends,  the  all -important 
end  of  reestablishing  the  Union  has 
been  almost  shut  out  of  sight,  so 
mixed  up  and  complicated  has  it  been 
with  schemes  of  philanthropy  on  the 
one  side,  and  with  schemes  of  con- 
fiscation, subjugation,  and  extermi- 
nation on  the  other.  Instead  of  the 
one  great  Constitutional  idea  of  resto- 
ration^  we  have  been  treated  to  all 
manner  of  projects  and  theories  of 
reconstruction.  There  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  a  willingness,  in 
some  quarters,  to  vie  with  our  ene- 
mies themselves  in  discarding  and 
destroying  the  old  Constitution  of  our 
fathers.  At  one  time  we  have  had  sol- 
emn propositions  for  annihilating  whole 
States,  whole  systems  of  States,  and 
blotting  out  their  stars  from  the  national 
banner.  At  another  we  have  heard  opeu 
declarations  from  the  high  places  of  the 


land,  that  we  never  again  were  to  be 
permitted  to  have  "  the  Constitution 
as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was."  Good 
Heavens,  what  else  are  we  fighting  Tor  ? 
What  other  Union  are  we  striving  to 
evstai)lish?  What  other  Constitution 
are  we  struggUng  to  vindicate  ?  What 
other  Constitution  are  our  rulers  and 
legislators  solemnly  sworn  to  support  ? 
We  might  expect  such  declarations  from 
Rebels  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment; but  who  can  listen  to  them 
from  loyal  lips,  without  recalling  the 
warning  words  of  a  great  English 
statesman  and  orator,  when  he  bade 
us  •'  look  with  horror  on  those  chil- 
dren of  their  country  who  are  prompt 
rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parent  to 
pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of 
magicians,  in  hopes  that  by  their 
poisonous  weeds  and  wild  incantations 
they  may  regenerate  the  paternal  Con- 
stitution and  renovate  their  father's 
life  "  !  Heaven  save  us  from  any  such 
regeneration  and  renovation  as  that. 
(Great  applause.) 

Fellow-citizens,  we  all  know  that  it 
was  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party,  with  its  sectional  organization 
and  its  alleged  sectional  objects,  which 
furnished  the  original  occasion,  four 
years  ago,  for  that  atrocious  and  un- 
godly assault  upon  our  Government, 
which  inaugurated  this  gigantic  civil 
war.  (  "  That's  so  !  "  Applause.)  We 
all  know  that  the  secession  leaders  of 
the  South,  who  had  so  long  been  medi- 
tating the  movement  in  vain,  exulted 
in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
that  day,  —  as  I  fully  believe  they  will 
exult  again,  if  he  is  re-chosen  in  No- 
veml^er,  —  because  it  supplied  the  very 
fuel  which  was  needed  for  kindling 
this  awful  conflagration.  That  assault 
upon  the  Government  can  never  be 
characterized  in  terms  of  too  severe 
condemnation ;  and,  if  railing  at  the 
rebellion  or  its  authors  would  do  any 
good  this  evening,  —  if  it  would  be 
anything  be'tter  than  baying  at  yonder 
moon,  —  I  would  join  with  you  hi 
denouncing  it  until  the  vocabulary  of 
condemnation    was   exhausted.     But 


we   all  know  that  the  whole  North  i 
rose  nobly  up,  as   one   man,  withouli 
distinction  of  party,  to  repel  that  as^t 
sault ;    and   that  they  have  sustained 
the    Government,  —  Democrats,    Re« 
publicans,  and  Conservatives  alike, -^ 
with  all  their  liearts  and  hands,  pouring 
out  their  blood  and  money  like  watery 
from  that  day  to  tliis.     And  the  loyal 
States   will   continue   to    sustain    the 
"  powers  that  be  "  in  all  their  constitu*) 
tional  action,  until  the  end  of  their) 
term,   whatever    may   be    the   result  I 
of  the  pending  election  —  not  all  of  i 
them,  by  any  means,  as  approving  the) 
policy  of  the  Administration,  but  allj 
of   them   as   recognizing   its    rightful  J 
possession    of    the    authority   of    thei 
Government.     But   no  considerations! 
of  loyalty  or  of  patriotism  call  uponi 
them   to   go    further.       ("No,"    audi 
cheers.)     No  considerations  of  loyalty! 
call  upon  us  to  prolong  the  supremacy] 
of  a  party  whose  art  and  part  it  has  so 
eminently  been   to  extinguish  almost 
every  spark  of  Union  sentiment  in  the 
Southern  breast,  and  to  implant  there 
in  its  stead  a  desperate   and   defiant 
determination  never  to  be  reconciled, 
never  to  submit  or  yield,  never  again 
to  come  under  rulers,  whom,  reason- 
ably,   or     unreasonably,    they     have 
learned  so  thoroughly  to  hate.    No  con- 
siderations of  patriotism  call  upon  us  to 
renew  the  official  term  of  an  Adminis- 
tration, whose  peculiar  policy, .by  inspir- 
ing this  spirit  of  desperation  aiid  hatred, 
has    rendered    the    victories    of    our 
armies    a     hundred-fold     harder     lo 
achieve,  and  has  rol)bed  them  of  so 
many  of  iheir  legitimate  results  after 
they  have  been  achieved.     For  never, 
my  friends,  do  victories  cost  so  mucli, 
and  come  to  so  little,  as  when  they 
are   wrung  Vrom  a  foe  who  has  been 
goaded    and    maddened    to    despair. 
This  sort  of  goading  and  mad-dening 
process  may  answer  well  enough  for 
increasing   tlie    sport  at   a   bull-fight, 
but  it  has  certainly  involved  us  in  at 
least  one  Bull  Run.     ("  Good,"  laugii- 
ter  and  cheers.)     And  I  fear  the  day  is 
still   distant   when   it  will  secure    us 


lat  sort  of  victory  which  we  can 
jasonably  hope  to  see  followed  by 
bioii  and  Peace. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
]irpose,  in  these  remarks,  than  to 
(st  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the 
I  triotism  of  President  Lincoln,  or 
}  ybody  else.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
1  wishes  to  write  his  name  on  the 
ill  of  history  as  the  restorer  of  the 
.nerican  Union.  It  is  a  title  which 
li^lit  satisfy  the  most  exalted  ambi- 
1)n.  He  may  well  be  excused  for 
s  eagerness  to  remain  in  office  until 
t  has  accomplisbed  the  work.  He 
ky  almost  be  pardoned  for  wielding 
e  enormous  patronage  and  power 
iiich  belongs  to  the  Executive  in  a 
Eir  like  this,  for  securing  his  own 
)mination  and  his  own  election,  if  he 
ally  believes  that  he  can  accomplish 
And  those  who  are  of  opinion  that 
J  is  just  about  to  s-jcceed  —  whether 
Ithin  sixty  days  or  ninety  days  — 
jfore  Christmas  or  after  —  are  right 

give  him  their  support.  We  would 
1  support  him  if  we  were  of  their 
Dinion,  for  we  want  the  country 
ved,  no  matter  who  is  to  have  the 
ory.  But  President  Lincoln  is  evi- 
intly  looking  forward  to  another 
tie  in  the  history  of  the  future.  He 
jsires  to  be  enrolled  as  the  great  Lib- 
•ator  of  the  African  race  —  a  giori- 
is  title,  also,  if  it  could  be  legiti- 
ately,  obtained.  But  I  greatly  fear 
lat  in  aiming  at  the  second,  he  has 
)st  the  first.  No  man,  I  think,  can 
elp  perceiving,  that  he  is  so  embar- 
issed  and  entangled  by  his  proclama- 
ons  and  commitments  and  pledges 
I  regard  to  slavery,  as  to  be  aknost 
icapacitated  for  brmging  this  terrible 
rruggle  to  an  early  and  successful 
brmination.  He  has  contrived  to 
reave  a  Gordian  knot,  which  he  him- 
elf  is  unable  to  untie,  and  which  the 
ravest  and  sharpest  swords  seem  thus 
ir  powerless  to  cut  asunder.  No  one 
an  have  forgotten,  certainly,  that  re- 
ent  and  most  extraordinary  manifesto 
•To  Whom  it  may  Concern,"  in  which 
n  reply  to  the  very  first  sugges- 
ious  of  peace,  he  felt  obliged  to  insert 


a  condition  which  discomfited  his  best 
friends,  and  rendered  all  such  efforts 
hopeless. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  need  a  change  of 
counsels.  ("That's true."  Applause.) 
We  need  a  change  of  counsellors.  Wo 
need  a  return  to  the  policy  on  which 
the  loyal  States  first  rallied  so  unani- 
mously to  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion. We  must  go  back  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  not  far  from  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1861,  and  worthy  to  have  been 
adopted  on  that  hallowed  anniversary 
itself,  -^-  adopted  in  the  Senate  on  the 
motion  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  adopt- 
ed in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  motion  of  the  lamented  Crittenden. 
That  terrible  repulse  at  Bull's  Kun  had 
then  just  taught  us  wisdom.  Would 
to  heaven  that  we  had  not  so  soon  for- 
gotten that  lesson !  If  we  had  never 
departed  from  that  resolution — if  "  ease 
had  never  recanted  vows  made  in  pain  " 
— I  firmly  believe  that  Union  and  Peace 
would  have  been  our  blessed  portion  at 
this  moment.  You  all  remember  that 
resolution.  It  embodied  the  simple 
policy  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  for  no  purpose  of  subjugation  or 
aggression,  in  no  spirit  of  revenge  or 
hatred,  with  no  disposition  to  destroy  or 
impair  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
State  or  any  section,  bu.t  for  the  sole 
end  of  vindicating  the  Constitution  and 
reestablishing  the  Union.  (Cheers.) 
That  was  the  policy  which  would  have 
divided  the  South,  and  which  ought  to 
have  satisfied  and  united  the  North. 
Let  me  rather  say  that  it  was,  and  is 
still,  the  policy,  which  steadily  pursu- 
ed, under  the  lead  of  men  against 
whom  the  whole  Southern  heart  and 
mind  and  soul  have  not  become  hope- 
lessly embittered  and  poisoned  — under 
the  lead  of  men,  too,  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  avow  that  readiness  for  rec- 
onciliation which  is  the  highest  orna" 
ment  of  the  Christian  character,  and 
-without  which  we  cannot  rely  on  the 
blessing  of  God — this,  I  say,  is  the  pol- 
icy which  thus  pursued  will  again,  if 
anything  earthly  ever  will,  unite  both 
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North  and  South  in  the  bonds  of  Con- 
stitutional fellowship,  and  exhibit  our 
country  and  its  flag  once  more  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world,  with  "  a  star  for 
every  State,  and  a  State  for  every  star." 
And  what  a  glorious  day  that  will  be, 
my  countrymen,  for  us  and  for  all  man- 
kind !     If  to  yearn  for  it,  and  pant  for 
it,  and  pray  for  it,  be  a  subject  for  re- 
proach, as  exhibiting  too  great  a  will- 
ingness for  peace,  I  am  the  guiltiest 
man  alive.     (Cheers.)     And  how  can 
we  hasten  that  day   more   effectively 
than  by  supporting  the  candidate  who 
is  the  very  impersonation  of  the  policy 
I  have  described  ?    Our  noble  candidate 
has  enforced  and  illustrated  it  a  thou- 
sand-fold better  than  any  one  else  can 
do,  in  his  memorable  despatch  from 
Harrison's  Landing,   in    his    brilliant 
©ration  at  West  Point,  and  still  more 
recently  in  his  admirable  letter  accept- 
ing the  nomination  we  are  assembled 
to  ratify.     (Three  cheers  for  General 
McClellan.)     These  are  the  true  plat- 
forms for  the  hour ;   and  not  for  the 
hour  only,  but  for  all  time.     ("  That's 
so.")     We  need  no  other,  and  some 
of   us,    certainly,    can    recognize     no 
other.    ("  They're  good  enough.")     I 
rejoice  to  see  so  many  of  their  noble 
sentiments  and  golden   sentences  em- 
blazoned on  the  countless  banners  and 
illuminations  around  me.    Let  us  cher- 
ish them  in  all  our  memories  and  write 
them  on  all  our  hearts. 

Yes,  my  friends,  if  anybody  is  dispos- 
ed to  cavil  with  you  about  your  plat- 
form, tell  him  that  Gen.  McClellan  has 
made  his  own  platform,  and  that  it 
is  broad  enough  and  comprehensive 
enough  for  every  patriot  in  the  land  to 
stand  upon.  Tell  him  that  you  should 
as  soon  think  of  holding  Gen.  McClel- 
lan responsible  for  not  taking  Richmond, 
when  he  was  so  rashly  interfered  with, 
and  so  cruelly  stripped  of  his  troops 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  as 
you  should  think  of  holdiMg  him  re- 
sponsible for  any  equivocal,  or  any  un- 
equivocal, words  of  Chicago  Conventions 
or  of  any  other  conventions,  which  mali- 
cious partisans  may  attempt  to  pervert 
to  his  injury.  Tell  him  tliat  you  should 


as  soon  think  of  the  brave  Army  of  tii 
Potomac  having  been  frightened  fp«i, 
following  their  gallant  leader  to  tli 
field  by  the  Quaker  guns  on  the  roat: 
side,  as  of  his  supporters  for  the  Pre* 
dency  being  scared  from  their  positiQ^ 
by  any  paper  pellets  of  the  brain,  wi| 
or  otherwise,  which  ever  came  fro(( 
the  midnight  sessions  of  a  Resoluti^. 
Committee   in    the    hurly-burly    of  .^ 
National  Convention.     (Cheers.)    ,g 
General   McClellan,    I   repeat,   ha 
made  his  own  platform,  which  ougb 
to  be  satisfactory  to  everybody.     Hi 
letter  of  acceptance,  especially,  ough 
to  be  hailed  with  delight  and  with  grai , 
itude  even  by  tjiose  who  are  too"  fa 
committed  in  other  directions  to  giv 
liim  their  support.     (Applause.)    It  i 
worth   an  army  with  banners    to  th 
cause  of  the  Union.    It  has  the  clarioi 
ring  to  rally  a  nation  to  the  rescue.   I 
speaks,  too,  in  trumpet-tones   to   on 
deluded  brethren  in  rebellion,  warnin; 
them  that  there  is  to  be  no  cessation  oi, 
hostilities  upon  any  other  basis  thai 
that  of  Union,  but  proclaiming  to  th'oBJ 
that   the   door   of   reconciliation   am. 
peace  is  open  on  their  resuming  theij 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  lawr 
of  the  United  States.     And,  certainly 
my  friends,  that  letter  of  acceptance 
has  turned  the  flank  of  his  revilers  ae 
handsomely  as   the   gallant  Sherman 
has  turned  the  flank  of  Hood  at  Atlanta. 
(Laughter    and    applause.)      Jt    has 
taken   away    every  pretext   for   those 
indecent  and  unjust  insinuations  against 
the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration,  which 
have  fallen    from   so    many   ruthless 
partisan  pens,  and  from  so  many  reck- 
less partisan  tongues.    It  has  destroyed 
every  pretence  for  the  imputation,  that- 
there  is  a  party  at  the  North,  ready  for* 
a  precipitate  and  ignominious  abandon- 
ment of  the  great  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  willing  to  entertain 
propositions  incompatible  with  the  res- 
toration of    the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.     The  Union  —  "the  Union  at 
all  hazards  " —  is  as  distinctly  the  whole 
import  of  George  B.  McClellan 's  letter 
of  the  8th  of  September,  as  "  the  Union, 


any  event"  was  of  that  Farewell 
idress  of  George  Washington,  whose 
omulgation  is  so  nearly  associated 
th  the  day  on  which  we  are  as- 
mbled..  "  The  Union,  —  it  must  be 
eserved  "  —  is  as  clearly  the  maxim 

McClellan  in  1864  as  it  was  of  An- 
■ew  Jackson  in  1832.  A  Democratic 
*esident  saved  the  Union  then,  and  I 
lieve  a  Democratic  President  can 
ve  the  Union  now.  Let  us  rally, 
en,  to  the  support  of  that  great  prin- 
ple  of  unconditional  Unionism,  which 
common  to  Washington,  Jackson,  and 
cCiellan.  Let  us  go  fur  the  flag,  the 
liole  flag,  and  nothing  but  the  flag. 
Jheers.)  Let  us  vindicate  the  rights 
'  free  opmion,  of  free  speech,  oi  a  free 
•ess,  and  of  free  and  unawed  elec- 
ons  (loud  cheering),  even  in  a  time 
'  civil  war,  and  show  to  all  the  world 
lat  we  are,  and  still  mean  to  be,  a 


free  people.  (Voice  —  "  We  mean  i9 
be.")  Let  us  bring  no  railing  accusa- 
tions against  the  patriotism  of*others, 
and  let  us  treat  all  which  are  brought 
against  our  own  patriotism  with  the 
contempt  and  scorn  which  they  de- 
serve. Let  us  furnish  all  the  men  and 
all  the  money  which  are  required  for 
the  aid  of  our  gallant  defenders  in  the 
field,  and  bear  the  welfare  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  ever  uppermost  in  our 
hearts.  And  as  we  throw  out  our  Mc- 
Clellan banners  to  the  breeze,  let  the 
word  still  and  ever  be,  alike  to  friend 
and  foe  :  "  The  Union  is  the  one  condi- 
tion of  peace.  We  ask  no  more.  But 
the  Union  must  be  preserved  at  all  haz- 
ards." 

Mr.  Winthrop  closed  amid  loud  ap- 
plause, followed  by  "  three  cheers  for 
the  speaker." 


ilEN'RY     OLA.Y. 


^TPACT  FROM  A  SPEECH'  OP  THE  HON.  HENRT   CLAY,  IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITEB 
F^'^^^STATES,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ABOLITION  PETITIONS,  FEBRUARY  7.  1839. 


"SiE,  —  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
©eaking  lightly  of  the  possibihty  of  dis- 
^Iving  this  happy  Union.  The  Senate 
[news  that  I  have  deprecated  allusions, 
in  ordinary  occasions,  to  that  direful 
k^ent.  The  country  will  testify,  that,  if 
here  be  anything  in  the  history  of  my 
kibhc  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is 
he  truth  and  sincerity  of  my  ardent  de- 
motion to  its  lasting  preservation.  But 
Ire  should  be  false  in  our  allegiance  to  it 
['  we  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
^aginary  and  the  real  dangers  by  which 
t  may  be  assisted.  Abolition  should  no 
onger  be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  dan- 
ger. The  Abolitionists,  let  me  suppose, 
ucceed  in  their  present  aims  of  uniting 
he  inhabitants  of  the  Free  States  as  one 
jaan,  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Slave 
kates.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  he- 
lmet union  on  the  other..  And  this  process 
|>f  reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  at- 
'ended  with  all  the  violent  prejudices, 
'aibittered  passions,  and  implacable  ani- 


mosities which  ever  degraJ^ed  or  de- 
formed "human  nature.  A  virtual  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  will  have  already 
taken  place,  whilst  the  form  of  its  exist- 
ence remains.  The  most  valuable  ele- 
ment of  union,  mutual  kindness,  the  feel- 
ings of  sympathy,  the  fraternal  bonds, 
which  now  happily  unite  us,  will  have 
been  extinguished  forever.  One  section 
will  stand  in  menacing  and  hostile  array 
against  the  other.  The  collision  of 
opinion  will  be  quickly  followed  by 
the  clash  of  arms.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  scenes  which  now  lie  happily 
concealed  from  our  view.  Abolitionists 
themselves  would  shrink  back  in  dismay 
and  horror  at  the  contemplation  of  des- 
olated fields,  contiagrated  cities,  mur- 
dered inhabitants,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  fairest  fabric  of  human  government 
that  ever  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of 
civilized  man.  Nor  should  these  Aboli- 
tionists flatter  themselves,  that,  if  they 
can  succeed  in  their  object  of  uniting 


8 


the  Free  States,  they  will  enter  the  con- 
test with  a  numerical  superiority  that 
must  iasure  victory.  All  history  and 
experience  proves  the  hazard  and  uncer- 
tainty of  war;  and  we  are  admonished 
by  Holy  Writ,  "that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
But  if  they  were  to  conquer,  whom 
would  they  conquer?      A  foreign  foe? 


salted    our   flag, 
waste  ?     No,  sir 


and  laid  our  country 
no,  sir.  It  would  be 
a  contest  without  laurels,  without  glory, 
—  a  self,  a  suicidal  conquest,  —  a  co-ii- 
quest  of  brothers  over  brothers,  — 
achieved  by  one  over  another  portion 
of  the  descendants.of  common  ancestors, 
who,  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  had 
fought  and  bled,  side  by  side,  in  many  a 
hard  battle  on  land  and  ocean,  severed 
Gur  country  from  the  British  crown,  and 
established  our  national  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Slave  States 
are  sometime  accused  by  their  Northern 
brethren  with  displaying  too  much  rash- 
ness and  sensibility  to  the  operations 
and  proceedings  of  Abolitionists.  But, 
before  they  can  be  rightly  judged,  there 
should  be  a  reversal  of  conditions.  Let 
me  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  Slave 
States  were  to  form  societies,  subsidize 
presses,  make  large  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions, send  forth  numerous  missionaries 
throughout  all  their  own  borders,  and 
enter  into  liiachinations  to  burn  the  beau- 
tiful capitals,  destroy  the  productive 
manufactories,  and  sink  into  the  ocean 
the  gallant  ships  of  the  Northern  States. 
Would  these  incendiary  proceedings  be 


regarded  as  neighborly,  and  friendly, 
and  consistent  with  the  fraternal  senti- 
ments which  should  ever  be  cherished 
by  one  portion  of  the  Union  towards 
another?  Would  they  excite  no  emo- 
tion, occasion  no  manifestations  of  dis- 
satisfaction, nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  re- 
taliatory violence?  But  the  supposed 
case  Mis  far  short  of  the  actual  one,  in 
a  most  essential  circumstance.  In  no 
contingency  could  these  capitals,  manu- 
factories, and  ships  rise  in  rebellion  and 
massacre  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
States. 

"I  am,  Mr.  President,  no  friend  of 
slavery.  The  Searcher  of  all  hearts 
knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats 
high  and  sti-ong  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty.  Whenever  it  is  safe  and  practi- 
cable I  desire  t&  see  every  portion  of  the 
human  family  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own 
country  to  that  of  any  other  people; 
and  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that 
of  any  other  race.  The  liberty  of  tlie 
descendants  of  Africa  i4i  the  United 
States  is  incompatible  with  the  safety 
and  liberty  of  the  European  descend- 
ants. Their  slavery  forms  an  exception 
—  an  exception  resulting  from  a  stern 
and  inexorable  necessity — to  the  gen- 
eral liberty  in  the  United  States.  We 
did  not  originate,  nor  are  we  responsible 
for,  this  necessity.  Their  liberty,  if  it 
were  possible,  could  only  be  established 
by  violating  the  incontestable  powers  of 
the  States,  and  subverting  the  Union. 
And  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Union 
woufd  be  buried,  sooner  or  later,  the 
liberty  of  both  races." 


WATCHWORDS  FOR  PATRIOTS. 


Mottoes  for  the  Campaign,  selected  from  General  McOlellan's  Writings. 

If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  intrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  own  army,  I  simply  ask 
to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  —  Despatch  to  General  Halleck,  August 
30, 1862. 

By  pursuing  the  political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
restoration  of  the  Union — a  re-union  by  which  the  rights  of  both  sections  shall  be  preserved, 
and  by  which  both  parties  shall  preserve  their  self-respect,  while  they  respect  each  other.  —  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  Report. 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  victory  which 
saved  the  nation  from  the  greatest  peril  it  had  then  undergone.  —  Genefal  McClellan's  Report. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  struggle,  political  partisanship  should  be  merged  in  a  true 
and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  of  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  —  General  Mc  Clel- 
lan's  West  Point  Oration. 


Sold  at  13  Fark:  Row,  New  York,  ^nd  at  all  Demooratio  News^^aper 
Offices,  at  #L  per  1,000  pages.  ^ 


Campaign  Document,  No.  10.  i 
ADDRESS   OF 

HON.    GEORGE   TICKNOR   CURTIS 

AT   PHILADELPHIA,  SEPT.  30,  1864. 


•ENTLEMEN   OP  PHILADELPHIA:  — 

Some  of  you  have  done  me  the  great 
ouor  to  invite  me  to  deliver  an  ad- 
ress  here  on  the  present  state  of  the 
aiintry,  and  the  issues  involved  in  the 
pproaching  presidential  election.  The 
omination  of  General  McClellan  to 
tie  presidency  by  the  Democratic  par- 
jr,  affords  to  me  an  ample  reason  for 
omplying  with  your  invitation.  For 
lany  long  and  weary  months  it  has 
leen  my  constant  hope  that  the  Amer- 
jan  people  would  come  at  length  to 
ppreciate  and  sympathize  with  his 
iharacter,  and  would  perceive  how  his 
(ublic  principles  are  identified  with 
he  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
afety  of  its  institutions.  There  is  a 
easonable  prospect  that  such  a  condi- 
ion  of  the  public  mind  respecting  this 
iistinguished  man  will  be  reached; 
cached  in  spite  of  malignant  detrac- 
ion,  in  spite  of  official  oppression  and 
)ersecution,  without  the  slightest  sac- 
ifice  of  his  personal  dignity,  without 
,  shadow  of  change  on  his  part,  and 
hrough  the  simple  power  of  a  true 
i,nd  upright  character  to  vindicate  it- 
[elf.     My  estimate  of  him  is  not,  so 


I  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  mere  result 
of  personal  regard,  or  of  narrow  hab- 
its  of  observation.  Having  known 
and    lived  with   persons   of    marked 

'cliaracter  all  my  life,  I  do  not  see  any 
sufficient  reason  for  mistrusting  my 
own  judgment  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, and  I  do  not  imagine  that  any- 
body can  suggest  any  good  reason  wliy 
I  should  not  publicly  express  it. 

It  is  now  eighteen  years,  or  more, 
since  I  first  met  General  McClellan, 
for  a  single  evening,  in  a  domestic  cir- 
cle in  New  England,  where  he  had 
come  to  attend  the  marriage  of  one  of 
his  kindred.  He  was  then  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  recently  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point ;  alert,  full  of 
intelligence,  and  ^impressing  all  whom 
he  met  by  a  remarkable  combination 
of  spirit  and  modesty.  But  from  that 
time  I  had  not  particularly  observed 
him,  until  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  very  striking  opinion  and 
prediction  concerning  him,  uttered  by 
a  veteran  officer  of  the  army,  of  high 
rank  and  great  experience,  who  has 
been  long  retired,  but  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  career  of  McClellan,  as  he 


has  the  careers  of  all  the  men  who 
have  been  edacated  at  West  Point  for 
the  last  forty  years,  with  the  closest  ol> 
servation.  Tiiis  gentleman,  wliose  au- 
thority ill  all  military  affairs  stands  very 
high,  was  asked  by  a  friend,  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  at  the  time  when  it 
began  to  be  rumored  that  General 
Scott,  from  his  increasing  bodily  infirm- 
ity, might  bo  obliged  to  retire,  who 
there  was  that  would  be  fit  to  take 
General  Scott's  place  ?  He  answered 
immediately, "  General  McClellan,  who 
is  now  fighting  his  way  througli  West- 
ern Virginia.  If  he  is  put  at  the  head 
•f  the  army,  the  government  and  the 
country  will  be  safe." 

From  that  period  until  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  removed  from  all  active 
service,  for  no  assignable  or  creditable 
reason,  I  followed  his  course  with  the 
strongest  interest,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  reside,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1862-3, 
I  sought  to  renew  our  acquaintance, 
and  have  since  been  honored  by  his 
friendship.  The  opinions,  therefore, 
which  I  have  formed  concerning  liim, 
are  not  founded  solely  upon  observa- 
tion of  his  public  acts  or  writings ;  al- 
though tliere  is  but  little  need  to  put 
forward  the  judgments  of  private  inter- 
couse.  General  McClellan's  qualities 
as  a  man  and  a  statesman  stand  before 
the  world  upon  tests  which  all  intelli- 
gent persons  can  apply.  His  accom- 
plishments as  a  soldier  are  by  no  means 
the  limit  of  his  powers.  A  broad, 
capacious,  and  cultivated  intellect, 
well  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
history  of  our  institutions  ;  a  great 
faculty  for  calm  and  wise  thinldng  ;  a 
solid  judgment ;  a  power  of  self-con- 
trol that  has  been  tried  by  greater  and 
worse  provocations  than  even  Wash- 
ington was  subjected  to,  and  that  has 
proved  as  strong  as  Washington's  ;  a 
sagacity  in  perceiving  the  characters 
of  men,  which  will  insure  him,  I  con- 
fidently predict,  from  unworthy  influ- 
ences, strong  religious  principle,  entire 
purity  of  life,  and  fervent  patriotism  — 
these  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  man  who,  still  under  the  ago  of  forty, 


has  a  wider  personal  popularity  thai 
any    other    living    American.      Hov 
strange  it  would  be  now,  that  a  greati 
party  has  named  such  a  man  for  tl|, 
highest  ofhce  in  the  land,  and  has  as 
sumed  his  public  principles  as  its  pol 
icy,  if  he  were  not  to  be  the  choice  of  [ 
majority  of  the  people  !     How  strange 
it  t5,  that  such  a  man  sliould  b 
subject  of  gross  misrepresentation  a! 
misconception  !     One  hears,  occasio^ 
ally,  from  persons  otherwise  intelligeiif,  [^ 
an   amount  of    prejudice   concerning 
General  McClellan,  and  a  degree  of 
credulity  equal  to  the  reception  of  the 
most  monstrous  fabrications,  that  are  so 
astonishing  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
how  such  persons  can  have  acquired 
such  impressions  or  what  their  modes 
of  forming  their  opinions  can  be.    But 
the  influence  of  party  over  the  mind 
is  too  old  a  thing  to  need  elucidation, 
and  the  arts  by  which  tlie  unscrup9- 
lous  make  use  of  that  influence  have 
not  been  invented    for  this  particnlar 
era.     It  will  be  a  good  proof  of  our 
intelHgence  and  virtue,  as  a  people,  if 
we  sliall  now  break  that  influence  and 
defeat  those  arts. 

Notwithstanding  my  great  pei^onfd 
regard  for  General  McClellan,  I  C8|>' 
tainly  would  not  vote  for  him,  or  urg^ 
others  to  do  so,  if  I  believed  that  there 
was  the  slightest  danger  of  his  proving, 
in  the  office  of  President,  to  be  any- 
thing but  tlie  firm  and  iudependeut 
man  that  I  conceive  him  to  be.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  ground  wji 
ever  for  any  apprehension  on 
point.  I  do  not  indeed  think  that 
independence  is  of  that  quality  t 
will  load  him  to  disregard  the  conn: 
of  the  wise  and  tlie  good ;  but  I  fir 
believe  that  it  is  of  a  quality  that  will 
prevent  the  counsels  of  those  who  are 
not  wise  and  good  from  ever  approach- ! 
inghim.  If  any  man  labors  to  bring 
about  Gen.  McClellan's  election  in  tlie 
expectation  that  he  can  thereby  accom-  ■ 
plish  any  selfish  personal  scheme,  or 
any  public  plan  or  project  that  is  not 
as  comprehensive  as  the  Union,  and  as 
beneficent  as  the  Constitution  itself,  in 
my  judgment  he  will  make  a  great  mis- 


:e.  If  any  man  shall  refrain  from 
ing:  for  him  in  the  belief  that  his 
niuistration  will  be  influenced  by 
person  or  persons  in  \rhom  the 
)ple  of  tliis  country  ought  not«  to 
fide,  such  a  man  will  also,  I  believe, 
^atly  err. 

t  know   how   difficult  it  has.  been 
de    for    the    American    people   to 
ieve  in  public  virtue.     Private   or 
i-sonal    virtue    we    can   believe   in. 
t  our  politics  have  been  so  degra- 
1  by  tricks  of  deception,  our  politi- 
c  lis  have  so  often  compelled  the  pco- 
;  to   distrust  them,  —  that  when  a 
in,  placed  suddenly  in  a  conspicu- 
and  responsible  position  as  a  can- 
late  for  our  suffrages,  is  called  upon 
declare  his  principles,  one  of  our 
5t   impulses   is   to   regard  what  he 
's,  as  a  snare  for  our  votes.     This 
a  miserable  habit,  but  it  is  not  with- 
t  its  causes.     All  I  can  do  to  coun- 
'act  it  in  this   instance   is,   to    tell  j 
u  frankly  what  I  think  about  Gen-  ; 
al  McClellan's  letter  accepting  the . 
mination,  and  about  the  man  who 
ote  it. 

Be  good  enough,  then,  to  remember 

e   thing,   that    General   McClellan, 

lile  he  has  the  perceptions,  qualities, 

d  knowledge  of  a  statesman,  is  not 

politician.     He  has  never  been  ac- 

stomed    to    practice    tlie    arts    by 

lich  elections  are  carried,  and  I  do 

)t  believe  that  he  ever  wrote  a  line 

his  life  for  mere  political  effect,  or 

le  that  did  not  express  his  honest 

nvictions.     His  letter  accepting  the 

mii nation  was  written  to  give  to  the 

;ople  of  this  country  his  ideas  of  the 

iuciples  on  which  a  national  admin- 

tration  ought,  in   this   crisis,  to   be 

)nstituted  ;  and  to  state  the  princi- 

s  on  which  it  must   be  constituted 

J  him^  if  he  is  to  be  the  next  Presi- 

ent.     That  he  will  be  likely,  under 

ly  ''pressure,"  to  pursue  any  other 

ourse,  or  that  he  will  ever  be  found  to 

jave  said  one  thing  and  to  do  another, 

have  no  shadow  of  apprehension. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  him 

3  do  anything  more  than  to  lay  down 

|ie  general  principles  that  must  guide 


him,  if  he  is  placed  in  tHe  liigh  office 
to  which  he  has  been  named.  But  if 
you  will  take  that  letter  and  examine 
it  carefully  and  without  prejudice,  you 
will  find  that  it  states  the  only  policy 
by  which  there  can  be  any  hope  for  a 
reunion  of  the  whole  people  of  this 
country  under  one  flag  and  one  gov- 
ernment,—  the  flag  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  is  very 
easy  for  this  man  or  that  to  find  a  par- 
ticular fault,  or  to  pick  a  particular 
flaw  in  it ;  but  if  any  man  will  take 
his  pen  in  his  hand  and  sit  down  to 
state  a  course  of  policy  tliat  can  give 
peace  to  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  reestablish  its  government  over 
the  whole  of  its  territory,  he  will  find 
that  if  he  varies  essentially  what  is 
contained  in  that  letter,  he  will  have 
introduced  or  omitted  something,  the 
introduction  or  omission  of  which  an 
enlightened  and  sound  judgment  must 
pronounce  to  be,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, absolutely  fatal  to  any  prospect 
of  success.  So  at  least,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me.  Knowing  as  I  did,  that 
when  the  nomination  came,  the  an- 
swer to  it  would  emanate  directly 
from  the  mind  of  a  man  wiio  had 
calmly  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  our 
national  troubles,  who  has  now  been 
for  some  time  removed  from  the  im- 
mediate turmoil  of  public  affairs,  who 
has  kept  himself  aloof  from  political 
entanglements,  who  has  neither  asked 
or  desired  political  preferment,  and 
who  has  at  the  same  time  watched 
from  day  to  day  and  with  a  careful 
eye  the  military  and  the  political  as- 
pects of  this  great  civil  war,  I  was 
prepared  for  a  wise  and  well  consid- 
ered response.  I  was  not  disappoint- 
ed. To  me,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nomination,  consider- 
ing the  various  and  conflicting  views 
which  our  opponents  attributed  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  great  party  which 
nominated  him,  —  the  firmness,  the 
candor,  and  the  precision  of  his  an- 
swer stand  as  the  surest  guarantees  of 
his  own  future  course,  and  of  that  of 
the  party  whose  leader  he  has  become. 
If  the  American  people  cannot  so  re- 


gard  it,  I  know  not  wliere,  or  how  we 
are  to  find  the  qualities  that  shall 
"  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  Man." 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  intellectual  powers, 
that  he  not  only  perceived,  at  the  very 
first,  the  magnitude  and  character  of 
the  military  struggle  that  was  about  to 
take  place  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  this  country,  but  that  he  com- 
prehended the  civil  relations  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  the  people  of  the 
revolted  States  more  accurately,  and 
with  a  wider  grasp,  than  most  of  our 
statesmen.  That  his  views  were  so 
correct  and  so  extensive,  must  be  re- 
garded, when  we  consider  his  age,  as 
quite  extraordinary.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  he  was  just  five  and 
thirty.  Where  else  was  there  a  man 
of  that  age  in  the  United  States  whose 
opinions,  respecting  the  character  and 
relations  of  this  great  civil  dissension, 
which  had  sundered  an  empire,  would 
bear  to  be  tested  by  the  true  theory  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country  ?  Be- 
tween the  opinion  that  there  could  be 
no  coercion  of  the  people  of  a  revolted 
or  seceded  State,  and  the  opinion  that 
the  federal  government  could  throw 
off  all  the  restraints  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  proceed  to  subjugation,  there 
was  certainly  a  middle  ground  of  rea- 
son and  of  law.  That  ground  General 
McClellan  occupied  from  the  first. 
Before  the  two  houses  of  Congress  had 
declared  that  ground  in  the  resolution 
which  the  Republican  Administration 
and  its  party  afterwards  so  signally 
and  fatally  deserted,  he  applied  it 
in  all  his  military  conduct  in  West- 
ern Virginia ;  and  after  he  arrived  in 
Washington,  in  August,  1861,  and 
proceeded  to  form  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  to  lay  out  a  great  cam- 
paign, the  very  first  paper  which  he 
submitted  to  his  official  superiors,  and 
all  his  orders  and  instructions  to  his 
subordinates,  show  what  his  concep- 
tion was  of  the  only  lawful  and  consti- 
tutional theory  on  which  the  war  could 
be  waged  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

His  view  appears  to  have  been  this. 


The  government  of  the  United  Stai 
is  a  government  of  direct  and  soverei^! 
powers,  granted  to  it  by  solemn  cessii 
of^the  people   of   each  State.     It  h; 
therefore  a  right  to  put  down  all  mk 
tary  or  other  forcible  resistance  to  til 
exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers '•! 
any  State.     But  it  can  have  no  rightJ 
acquire  by  force  powers  which  have  u^^ 
er  been  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Cou^i 
tution,  and  wliich  cannot  be  exercis«< 
under   the  Constitution  ;    and  it  c| 
therefore   never  treat  a  State,  or  tti 
people  of  a  State,  as  if  they  had  forfej 
ed  their  right  of  self-government  1 
those  matters  to  which  the   Cojistitij 
tion  of  the  United  States  does  not  e:| 
tend.     Taking  this  just  and  accura 
view,  he  appears  to  have  entertainti 
the  hope  that  after  the  Southern  armi* 
had  been  defeated,  the   people   of  tl 
seceded   States  would  find  it  most  e: 
pedient  to  abandon  their  plan  of  a  se 
arate    government  and   resume   the 
constitutional  obligations.     But  in  o 
der  to  aid  this  tendency,  if  such  a  tei 
dency  could  be  developed  in  the  Sout! 
he  saw  very  clearly  that  a  humane,  ci' 
ilized,  and  jusc  policy  toward  the   par 
pie  of  those   States   was  absolutely  e  I 
sential   to  success ;  and   having   bee ) 
educated  in  the  high  principles  wif  \ 
which   modern  civilization   surrouiu 
the  exercise  of  war  by  Christian  nation 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  this  coi 
test  had   taken   the  proportions  of  i 
great  war,  he  strove,  in  all  that  he  diij 
and  all  that  he  inculcated,  to  impree ' 
such  a  policy  upon  all  its   operations 
Nay  more,  he  strove  to  impress  tha: 
policy  upon  the  action  of  the   govern  i 
ment.      It    is    all  embodied,   as   yo 
know  very  well,  in  the  celebrated  btt^ 
which  he  addressed  to  President  hiii 
coin  from  Harrison's  Bar.  \ 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  received  that  leil 
ter  he  had  in  General  McClellan  an  er| 
tirely  disinterested  and  patriotic  advijj 
er.  When  the  President  made  up  hi 
mind  not  to  pursue  such  a  policy  a! 
General  McClellan  recommended,  bus 
on  the  contrary  to  pursue  a  directly  o{' 
posite  course,  forced  upon  him  by  whai 
he  liimself  described  as  the  ''pressure 


|a  faction  of  his  own  party,  he  not 
\y  surrendered  to  the  judgment  of 
5  contemporaries  and  of  history  the 
isdom  of  his  act,  but  by  his  subse- 
ient  conduct  toward  General  McClel- 
II  he  surrendered  to  the  judgment 
mankuid  his  own  character  for  mag- 
nimity  and  justice.  Whatever  might 
liis  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  others, 
^pccting  General  McClellan's  views 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  Ae  kneio  that 
jneral  McClellan  had  served  him  as 
!  head  of  the  government,  and  had 
vcd  the  country  with  perfect  fidelity 
d  honor,  and  that  both  President  and 
pple  owed  to  that  general  a  large 
bt  of  gratitude.  Yet  he  has  permit- 
1  General  McClellan  to  be  pursued 
his  partizans  with  an  almost  unpar- 
eled  malignity,  when  he  might  at 
y  time  have  stopped  the  current  of 
traction.  Tlie  power  which  a  Presi- 
nt  of  the  United  States  can  exercise 
er  his  party  organs,  and  that  portion 
Ids  followers  who  are  most  prone  to 
ack  the  character  of  others  by  un- 
:'upulous  defamation,  is  as  great  as 
power  of  any  monarch  over  his 
urtiers  ;  and  when  that  power  is  not 
ed  to  restrain  and  rebuke  such  defa- 
fition  in  the  case  of  a  man  eminent- 
conspicuous  and  important  to  the 
kmtry,  it  is  a  just  and  proper  infer- 
|ce  that  the  power  has  not  been  exer- 
ed  because  he  who  holds  it  is  willing 
at  the  injury  should  be  done.  Be 
e  verdict  of  posterity,  therefore,  what 
may,  respecting  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
n  coin's  rejection  of  General  McClel- 
I's  policy,  and  his  removal  from  com- 
ixnd,  it  will  be  held  hereafter  as  it 
^ist  now  be  held  by  all  unprejudiced 
nds  that,  as  an  impartial  ruler  and 
as  a  just  man,  Mr.  Lhicoln  owed  it 
the  country,  to  himself,  and  to  the 
Ineral  who  had  so  faithfully  and  truly 
rved  both,  to  protect  that  general's 
putation  from  attacks  which  he  knew 
be  malicious,  and  from  imputations 
lich  he  knew  to  be  unfounded.  This 
ity  he  has  entirely  failed  to  perform. 
Bt  it  was  a  duty  plainly  uicumbent 
)on  him,  both  as  a  man  and  as  the  ex- 
utive  head  of  this  nation. 

L 


But  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss 
the  personal  relations  of  the  two  men 
who  are  now  the  representatives  of  two 
opposite,  parties,  and  on  the  election  of 
one  or  the  other  of  whom  the  weal  or 
the  woe  of  our  country' is,  as  I  believe,  to 
depend.  I  wish  to  state  the  issues,  and 
to  state  them  fairly,  in  an  appeal  to 
your  reason  and  intelligence  ;  and  I 
wisli  if  possible  to  clear  those  issues  of 
all  irrelevant  matter.  In  this  effort,  my 
first  duty  is,  to  state  the  Democratic 
policy,  as  represented  by  the  candidacy 
in  which  General  McClellan  stands  be- 
fore the  country,  according  to  my  con- 
ception of  his  position.  Of  course,  I 
look  for  that  position  where  the  coun- 
try looks  for  it,  in  General  McClel- 
lan's letter  accepting  the  nomination. 

I  beg  you  not  to  think  that  it  was  mere- 
ly out  of  regard  to  his  own  consisten- 
cy that  General  McClellan  made  the  an- 
swer which  he  did  make  to  the  Chicago 
nomination.  Consistency  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  to  a  man  who  has  a  great 
reputation  at  stake,  and  whose  useful- 
ness depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  public  respect  for  his  steadiness  of 
character  and  purpose.  But  there  are 
duties  incumbent  upon  a  patriot  which 
are  at  least  as  great  as  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal consistency,  and  one  of  those  du- 
ties in  addition  to  the  duty  of  being 
consistent.  General  McClellan  has  per- 
formed most  nobly  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  my  entire  satisfaction  as  I  hope 
it  will  prove  to  yours  also. 

All  will  agree,  who  are  not  ready  to 
court  vast  public  dangers,  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is,  or  should  be,  tlie  ob- 
ject of  all  our  efforts.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears very  clearly  that  for  both  sections 
of  the  Union,  for  the  South  as  well  as 
for  the  North,  the  Constitution  affords 
the  only  means  by  which  we  of  the 
North  can  restore  the  Union,  or  by 
which  they  of  the  South  can  reenter  it. 

It  cannotbe  doubted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  in  the  greatest  possible  j)cril.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  been  so  wrenched 
out  of  its  appropriate  working  and  its 
true  meanings  by  those  who  have  for  four 
years  been  charged  with  its  admuiis- 


tration,  that  great  numbers  of  men  have 
been  made  to  feel  that  instead  of  being 
the  best  it  is  the  worst  government  on 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who,  despairing  of  the  attainment 
of  peace  under  tlie  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  they  have  seen  perverted 
as  tlicy  believe,  into  the  means  of  pro- 
longing the  war,  and  promoting  disun- 
ion have  turned  their  thoughts  toother 
metl^ods,  and  have  forecast  in  various 
modes  of  reconstruction^  some  new 
arrangement  of  our  national  existence, 
that  would  imply  a  new  national  gov- 
ernment. Sectional  ideas  and  inter- 
ests, other  than  those  which  mark  tlie 
distinctions  between  North  and  South, 
begin  to  intrude  themselves  among 
these  discontents.  Men  in  the  AVest 
speculate  upon  its  relations  with  the 
East  and  with  the  centre.  Men  in  the 
central  States  look  upon  both  sides  of 
them,  and  are  reflecting  on  the  relative 
strength  and  importance  of  the  ties 
which  go  eastward  and  westward. 
All  are  uneasy  and  anxious  about 
the  particular  relation  of  their  own 
or  of  some  other  section  to  the  cau- 
ses and  differe-nces  which  produced,  or 
which  still  keep  open,  this  great  schism 
that  has  separated  the  South  from 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  Meanwhile, 
the  burden  of  taxation  is  settling 
down  upon  the  whole  people  with  a 
terrible  weight,  and  men  begin  to  real- 
ize the  magnitude  of  a  public  debt 
which  they  fear  is  already  beyond  the 
just  resources  of  the  country  to  pay,  for 
which  they  can  see  no  limitation  ahead, 
and  which  is  expressed  in  a  fluctuating 
currency  —  the  mo^  demoralizing  of 
all  the  financial  conditions  into  wliich  a 
nation  can  be  thrown. 

Every  reflecting  person  will  admit, 
then,  that  here  is  a  state  of  things  which 
imposes  upon  any  man  who  has  a  part 
to  play  in  public  aflairs  a  very  stringent 
duty  —  the  duty  of  defending  and  pre- 
serving that  Constitution,  which  not 
only  forms  the  existing  bond  that  now 
holds  us  together  as  a  people,  but  which 
affords  the  only  possible  means  by 
which  we  can  reach  any  improvements 
in  our  system  Vithout  revolution  and  its 


attendant  risks  of  anarchy,  as  it  is,  ii 
my  judgment,  the  only  means  by  wliic; 
we  can  win  back  to  the  national  foL 
the  members  who  have  gone  astra 
from  it. 

These  considerations,  then,  will  b 
allowed  by  all  reasonable  men,  as  fui 
nisliing  a  sufficient  ground  for  insistih; 
that  tlie  just  authority  of  the  fodeni 
government  shall  be  preserved,  arit 
that  whatever  modifications  are  here^j 
ter  to  be  made  in  our  national  systert 
they  must  be  made  according  to  th 
forms  and  method  which  the  Constitt 
tion  prescribes.  I  hold  this  to  be  a  prir 
ciple  absolutely  essential  to  the  safet 
of  our  American  institutions.  I  hav 
lived  through  one  scene  of  revolutior 
enacted,  to  be  sure,  on  a  small  scale, an 
in  a  community  in  which  I  was  interes 
ed  only  as  a  near  neighbor,  in  which  : 
was  attempted  to  make  a  new  goveri 
ment  by  substitution,  without  resOrtin 
to  the  sanction  and  consent  of  the  exis 
ing  government  to  the  proposal  of 
change  ;  and  I  never  wish  to  see  a  rej 
etition  of  that  process.  I  allude,  o 
course,  to  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  an 
its  civil  war.  I  have,  indeed,  read  elal 
orate  discussions,  in  which  a  proces 
of  making 'a  new  Union  outside  of  th 
methods  of  amendment,  provided  for  b 
the  Constitution,  have  been  worked  ot 
on  paper  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  on 
which  was  not  marked  by  a  fatal  liiatu 
—  that  did  not  leave  open  a  doc 
through  which  anarchy  would  be  almdJ 
certain  to  enter ;  or  one  that  did  nc 
necessarily  admit  itself  to  be  a  revolt 
tion. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, . 
very  important  principle,  as  well  a 
sound  policy,  involved  in  the  positio: 
taken  by  General  McClellan.  Tiiat  p( 
sition  is  that  the  Southern  States  sha. 
return  to  the  Union ;  and  that  if  the 
do  so  we  will  receive  them  and  guarai 
tee  to  them  all  the  rights  which  the  Cor 
stitution  has  ever  secured  to  them.  ] 
there  anything  unreasonable  in  this  r( 
quirement,  anything  which  will  be  lik( 
ly  to  cause  the  people  of  the  South  t 
reject  it  when  it  shall  be  proposed  t 
them   by  a  great  popular  vote  of  tb 


fc^^ortli  which  shall  remove  the  present 
idrainistration  from  office  ?    Let  us  see. 

The  people  of  the  South  must  see,  as 
.ivell  as  we  do,  that  wheu  a  popular  gov- 
3niment  hke  that  of  the  United  States 
las  been  iu  operation  for  nearly  eighty 
(rears,  resting  upon  certain  principles 
which  have  made  a  powerful  nation  out 
Df  a  feeble  confederacy,  while  it  has  a 
perfectly  well-defined  method  of  meet- 
hig  all  requirements  of  change,  cannot 
be  set  aside  with  safety,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  another  system  by  mere  sub- 
itit:ition.  They,  as  well  as  we,  require 
for  national  safety  a  principle  that  is 
able  to  make  a  vigorous  nationality 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  any  exter- 
nal enemy  that  the  world  can  present 
to  us  ;  but  we  cannot  preserve  the  pow- 
er and  attitude  of  a  great  nation,  if  we 
are  to  set  aside  that  principle,  and  go 
into  the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy 
by  agreement  of  the  two  sectional  parts 
of  that  nation.  The  hazards  are  too 
great,  and  the  people  of  both  sections 
■ought  to  see  that  it  is  neither  necessary 
,nor  wise  to  incur  those  hazards.  The 
Constitution  we  can  amend, in  its  order- 
ly and  regular  method,  if  it  requires 
amendment,  but  we  cannot  set' aside 
the  principle  of  union  which  makes  us 
a  nation,  and  which  is  as  essential  to 
their  welfare  and  safety  as  it  is  to. ours. 

These  truths  I  expect  to  see  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  recognize,  if  we  can 
furnish  them  with  the  evidence  that  we 
require  nothing  more  of  them  than  their 
return  to  the  Union.  The  Democratic 
party,  speaking  through  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  has  done  all  that  it  can  do,  at 
present,  to  give  this  assurance.  If  the 
people  of  the  North  will  sanction  this 
policy  by  their  votes,  and  the  people  of 
the  South  really  desire  peace  and  reun- 
ion, this  long  and  bloody  civil  war  can 
be  brought  to  an  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful termination.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
done  hereafter  will  be  to  ascertain  if 
the  people  of  the  South  desire  to  return 
to  the  Union,  and  to  promote  as  well 
as  we  can,  without  compromising  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government, 
any  existhig  wishes  of  that  kmd. 


The  great  misfortune  of  the  case 
and  what  creates  the  chief  difficulty, 
arises  from  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  li 
is  an  administration  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  course  of  ao- 
tion  that  could  be  dignified  with  tho 
name  of  a  policy.  It  has  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth  on  a  series  of  expedy 
ents.  No  one  connected  with  it  has 
been  able  to  hold  out  to  the  South  a 
steady,  consistent  system  based  on  a 
correct  constitutional  theory  of  the 
war,  and  leading  to  a  simple  and  deft- 
nite  constitutional  end.  This  is  tlia 
reason  why  multitudes  of  men  in  the 
North  have  not  been  able  to  support 
Mr.  Lincoln's  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  why  there  has  been  no  Union  pap- 
ty  in  the  South.  Measures  lying 
wholly  outside  of  the  Constitution, 
or  at  least  lying  wholly  within  very 
debatable  ground,  have  been  resorted 
to  in  terrorem  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  as  auxiliary  to  the  exercise  of 
military  force  —  such  as  the  sweeping 
edicts  of  confiscation  and  emancipa^ 
tion,  and  the  plans  of  the  President 
for  making  constructive  States  within 
the  domains  of  the  States  now  clain> 
ing  to  be  seceded  from  the  Unioa. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  South 
that  the  triumph  of  the  military  pow- 
er of  the  United  States  involves  the 
loss  of  all  their  property,  and  the  de- 
struction of  that  principle  of  our  sy&- 
tem  which  makes  every  State  the  \u> 
controlled  regulator  of  its  domestia- 
institutions.  So  much  for  the  past. 
A  new  drama  nyw  opens. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  candidate  for  reel«o- 
tion ;  and  we  have  under  his  own 
hand,  since  he  became  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  a  direct,  authentic,  and 
perfectly  plain  declaration  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  will  conse  it  to 
receive  the  people  of  the  South  back 
into  the  Union.     It  is  in  these  words : 

EXECCTIVE  MaXSIOX,      ) 
WASHUNQTOS  J'dJ/  iS,  1S64.    J 

To  icTiom  it  may  concern :  — 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the;  resto- 
ration of  peace,  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
Union,  ami  the  abandonment  »/  slavery,   and 
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wldch  comes  hy  and  with  an  autliority  that  can 
control  the  armies  noio  at  war  against  the  United 
States,  tvill  be  received  and  considered  hy  the 
Execu'ive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  other  sub- 
stantial and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer 
or  bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct 
both  ways.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  have  no  right  to  impute  to  Mr. 
Lincohi  purposes  which  he  has  not  ex- 
pressed, or  reservations  which  he  has 
not  made.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  in- 
genious explanations  written  by  his  po- 
litical friendS;to  show  how  the  President 
did  not  say  that  he  would  not  receive  and 
act  upon  other  propositions  which  he 
did  not  mention.  But  I  think  if  I 
were  to  read  that  paper  to  a  jury  of 
twelve  inteUigent  men,  who  knew  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  were  to 
ask  them  to  infer  from  it  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  not  mean  to  make  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery  one  -of  three  con- 
ditions  on  which  he  is  willing  to  have 
a  restoration  of  the  Union,  I  should 
provoke  a  very  significant  smile.  As 
plainly  as  the  English  language  can 
speak,  he  couples  together  "  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,"  "  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  Union,"  and  "  the  abandonment 
of  slavery,"  as  the  three  things  which 
must  be  presented  to  him  in  one  pro}> 
osition,  by  the  power  that  now  controls 
the  Southern  armies.  A  proposition, 
he  says,  embracing  these  three  things, 
will  be  met  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  —  how  ? 
By  liberal  terms  on  those  three  points  ? 
Not  at  all ;  they  will  be  m.et  by  liberal 
terms  on  '■'•other  substantial  and  col- 
■  lateral  points,"  The  language  is  care- 
fully framed  to  exclude  the  idea  that 
tliere  can  be  any  more  liberality  about 
the  point  of  slavery  than  about  the 
I  restoration  of  peace  and  the  integrity 
'  of  the  Union.  The  one  is  as  much  a 
fixed  purpose  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the 
two  others.  He  knows  that  both  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  so  under- 
stood him,  and  to  this  day  he  has 
never  uttered  a  word  to  correct  that 
impression.  We  are  bound  to  believe 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  correct  it. 

Here  then  is  a  position  which  "  goes 
a  whole  bar's  length  "  beyond  the  res- 


ervation to  the  supreme  court  of  the  It 
question  what  has  become  of  slavery  ini « 
the  progress  of  tlie  war.  Speaking  in 
a  paper  addressed  to  every  man  on  earth 
who  can  read  English  and  has  any  con-| 
cern  in  knowing  his  views,  and  dealing 
at  the  same  time  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  the  preservation  o«*  tiie  integ- 
rity of  the  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a 
positive  requirement  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  slavery  as  an  essential  feature 
of  any  proposition  on  which  he  will 
treat.  He  did  not  mean  to  "  palter  in  a 
double  sense."  He  meant  to  be  under- 
stood. He  has  been  \inderstood.  The 
issue  is  made  up  between  him  and  thei 
Democratic  party,  on  this  point.  If  hei 
changes  that  issue  he  comes  over  to  us, 
so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned.  For, 
my  friends,  let  it  be  observed  tliat  the 
Democratic  party,  speakiiig  tlu'ough 
General  McClellan,itts  candidate,  while 
it  demands  the  res-toration  of  peace  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  has  not  made  ' 
the  condition  of  the  abandonment  of 
slavery  essential  either  to  peace  or  Un- 
ion. There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
General  McClellan's  position  any  more 
than  about  Mr.  Lincoln's.  We  ask, 
says  General  McClellan,  nothing  but 
the  Union.  We,  says  Mr.  Luicoln  de- 
mand with  the  Union  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  You  of  the  South,  says  the 
one,  can  come  into  the  Union  as  you 
were  before  you  left.  You  can  come 
into  the  Union,  says  tlie  other,  but  you 
must  abandon  slavery  before  vour  prop- 
osition to  return  can  be  CGi.-idcred. 

Now  let  us  inquire  calmly,  which  of 
these  courses  of  action  is  likely  to  give 
peace  to  this  country  ;  present  and  last- 
ing peace.  For  the  attainment  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  object,  it  is  but  rational  to 
suppose  that  absolute  and  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  white  race  is  essential. 
It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  probabit 
ity,  that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  will  consent  to  abolish  slavery  at 
our  dictation,  until  the  white  race  there 
is  so  reduced  that  its  consent  will  be 
practically  unimportant,  and  will  there- 
fore cease  to  be  necessary.  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that  you  will  have  on 
your  hands,  for  government,  a  country 


as  large  as  Europe,  in  "which  the  whites 
will  be  uinvilliiig,  if  they  are  aI)lo,  and 
unalde  if  they  are  willing,  to  cooperate 
in  carrying  on  civil  government.  You 
must  govern  the  country  by  the  sword 
until  you  can  introduce  a  new  white 
population,  and  even  then  you  must 
constantly  interfere  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  race  is  to  be 'the  pre- 
dominant one.  The  result  must  be  sub- 
stantially a  state  of  war  for  generations, 
or  a  reduction  of  vast  portions  of  our 
country  to  a  condition  resembling  that 
of  other  countries  in  which  African 
slavery  has  been  improvidently  and 
summarily  abolished.  That  we  could 
make  sucli  a  country  pay  the  cost  of 
governing  it,  no  rational  being  can  sup- 
pose ;  and  that  we  ourselves  can  pay 
the""  taxes  requisite,  -is  just  as  far  from 
being  a  rational  conjecture. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  I  think,  before  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  such  a  course,  should 
have  considered  where  he  was  carry- 
ing the  public  ■  credit  of  the  United 
States.  The  financial  scheme  on  which 
his  administration  has  been  managed 
has  made  the  property  of  every  man 
in  this  country,  even  that  of  the  de- 
positors in  our  savings  banks,  depend- 
ent for  its  vJilue  upon  the  safety  and 
redemption  of  the  public  debt.  If  this 
war  is  to  be  conducted  for  the  object 
propounded  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  debt 
is  absolutely  illimitable,  and  must  con- 
sequently become  worthless,  without 
any  distinct  act  or  acts  of  repudiation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  have  by 
a  change  of  administration,  a  definite 
and  constitutional  end  before  us  —  if 
peace  and  reunion  on  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  secured — the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  can  address  it- 
self to  the  financial  measures  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  credit,  by 
husbanding  its  resources,  and  by  a 
vigorous  application  of  economy  to 
the  public  expenditures.  That  it  will 
do  so  is  morally  certain,  for  no  politi- 
cal party  can,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  assume  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  ruining  a  nation  and 
all  its  people  by  a  voluntary  repudi- 
ation. 


If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  the 
Democratic  party  has  a  right  to  l)oast, 
it  is  its  management  of  the  national 
credit.  That  credit  has  never  been  in- 
jured in  Democratic  hands,  and  for  my- 
self I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  will  be, 
while  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Union  shall  enable  us  to  have  any  pub- 
lic credit  all.  But  you  caii  destroy  the 
national  credit  by  the  same  kind  of 
process  by  which  you  can  destroy  the 
Union,  and  that  is,  by  cmbaiking  in 
projects  for  which  the  Constitution  af- 
fords you  no  warrant,  and  which  open 
expenditures,  compared  to  which  all 
the  present  cost  of  this  wasteful  and 
extravagant  war  are  as  the  drop 
which  you  can  suspend  from  your 
finger  to  the  illimitable  ocean. 

In  every  possible  light  in  which  it 
can  be  viewed,  I  deprecate  this  require- 
ment which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  made  a 
joint  condition  with  the  restoration  of 
peace.  It  strikes  at  the  principle  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
which  denies  to  the  federal  power,  as  the 
representative  of  even  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  right 
to  dictate  local  laws  and  institutions. 
There  are  other  communities  besides 
those  which  hold  slaves,  that  are  jeal- 
ous of  their  rights  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. And,  therefore,  thankful  as  I 
should  be  if  slavery  could  be  abolished 
by  the  consent  of  those  whose  atTair  it 
is,  and  who  can  alone  deal  with  the  ne- 
gro wisely  and  beneficially  for  him  and 
themselves,  I  am  unwilling  to  purchase 
its  abolition  by  putting  at  hazard  that 
important  principle  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  sec  what  re- 
mains of  the  Union  subjected  to  any 
further  strains.  I  frankly  confess  my 
fears  of  the  effect  of  such  consolidation, 
and  just  as  frankly  I  avow  my  belief 
that  its  effect  on  the  stability  uf  the 
Union  will  be  most  pernicious.  We  are 
a  people  more  singularly  situated  than 
any  other  people  have  ever  been,  who 
have  reached  a  commandhig  height  of 
national  greatness  with  republican 
forms  of  government.  By  a  most  hap- 
py thought,  our  fathers  devised  a  means 
of  constituting  a  nation  out  of  separate 
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republics,  by  uniting  their  inhabitants 
for  certain  purposes  of  government, 
leaving  them  for  all  other  purposes  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  What  front 
against  the  outer  world  this  principle  of 
Union  has  enabled  us  to  present,  I  need 
not  remind  you.  But  have  you  ever 
reflected  upon  what  it  is  that  preserves 
constitutional  liberty,  in  our  internal 
condition  ;  what  it  is  that  stands  as  a 
barrier  against  the  mere  physical  force 
of  this  nation,  and  protects  the  rights 
of  minorities  and  sections  from  being 
crushed  beneath  the  same  power  that 
can  make  itself  so  formidable  to  the  ex- 
ternal world  ?  Beyond  all  question,  it 
is  the  States,  with  tlieir  separate  politi- 
cal rights,  their  local  institutions,  their 
admitted  control  over  their  own  domes- 
tic aiTairs.  Break  down  these  barriers, 
and  one  of  two  consequences  must  inev- 
itably ensue  ;  we  shall  either  resolve 
ourselves  into  a  completely  consolidat- 
ed nation,  which  must  of  necessity  take 
the  form  and  wield  the  powers  of  a  des- 
potism, or  we  shall  take  refuge  against 
that  destruction  of  our  civil  liberties, 
in  the  formation  of  sectional  confeder- 
acies. 

Now,  whether  this  result  is,  or  is  not 
to  come  about,  depends  in  my  opinion, 
upon  the  clearness  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  shall  see,  and 
the  firmness  with  which  they  shall  act 
upon,  the  requirements  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 
[f,  disregarding  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  exercising  the  powers 
of  military  conquerors,  we  demand  as 
conditions  of  peace  things  inconsistent 
with  the  acknowledged  basis  of  the 
Union,  we  shall,  if  we  succeed  in  ex- 
y.orting  those  conditions,  overthrow  the 
principle  that  makes  Republican  insti- 
tutions possible  in  so  great  a  country  ; 
and  then,  to  avert  the  final  loss  of  such 
institutions,  we  shall  in  turn  destroy 
the  principle  that  gives  us  nationality, 
and  disappear  from  our  position  among 
the  leading  powers  of  the  world.  The 
intrigues  that  have  been  and  will  be  set 
on  foot,  by  foreign  influences,  to  hasten 


this  catastrophe,  you  can  appreciate  as  , 
well  as  I  can  describe  them.     If,  on  the  I 
other  hand,  we  are  wise  enough  to  per-  j 
ceive  and  follow  the  safer  path,  we  have  | 
a  most   powerful  lever   with  which  to  1 
work,  in  that  principle  of  human   na-  I 
ture  which  the  creator   of  all  has  ina-  i 
planted  in  all,  and  which  opens  or  shuta  j 
the  reason   of  mankind   according  as  1 
pride  is  wounded  or  is  saved.     I  know 
how  much  the  sectional  passions  have 
been  aroused.     I  know  that  the  people 
ofthe  North  must  rise  to  a  great  height 
of  magnanimity.     But  after  all,  when 
our  own  interest  dictates  the  very  thing 
that  magnanimity  demands,  does  it  re- 
t^uire  a  very  great  moral  effort  to  reach 
that  temper  of  mind,  which  will  enable 
us  to  see  how  we  can  relieve  the  pride 
of  an  adversary  and  convert  him  into  a 
friend.     This  is  often  the  only  needful 
stroke  inhuman  affairs,  audit  is  a  pro- 
cess of  wonderful  simplicity  and  effica- 
cy even  in  the  most  imbittered  contro- 
versies. 

There  can  be  no  question,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  this  administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  stands  to-day  as  a  barrier 
against  the  reunion  of  the  South  and 
the  North.  Believing  this  to  be  true, 
I  liave,  as  a  citizen  of-  the  United 
States,  a  duty  to  perform  in  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  a  change.  I  am  bound 
not  to  yield  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal 
demand  for  reelection,  when  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  lias  made  his  removal 
from  office  necessary.  That  he  him- 
himself  has  made  this  so,  is  but  too 
apparent  from  the  exaction  which  he 
has  coupled  with  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

Here,  then,  is  exactly  where  we  of 
the  Democratic  party  stand.  We  pro- 
pose no  compromise  whatever  of  the 
authority  of  the  federal  government. 
Our  candidate  has  made  this  absolute- 
ly plain.  But  we  do  not  admit  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  any  claim  to  be  for 
four  years  longer  identified  in  person 
with  the  authority  of  the  government, 
when  we  believe  that  we  could  have 
peace  if  that  authority  were  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  will  not  make 
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the  condition  of  peace  which  Mr.  Lin- 
cohi  exacts.  We  wisli  to  be  rid  of  that 
condition  which  we  believe  enlists  the 
pride  of  the  South  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  government,  and  by  reliev- 
ing that  pride  to  save  that  authority. 

This  is  the  simple  truth  of  our  posi- 
tion, reduced  to  an  exact  issue.  But 
the  monstrous  claim  has  been  put  for- 
ward, that  Mr.  Lincoln,  constitution- 
ally elected  in  18G0,  was  entitled  to 
rule  over  the  whole  United  States  ;  and 
that,  as  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  has  prevented  his  so  ruling  for 
the  first  terin,  it  will  in  some  way  der- 
ogate from  the  just  authority  of  the 
government  if  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not 
elected  for  the  second  term.  I  wish  to 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  this 
claim,  to  my  Rej)ublican  friends,  —  to 
my  old  Whig'  friends,  —  whose  votes 
assisted  to  put  into  office  the  author 
of  the  rescript  "  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern." I  ask  you  to  analyze  this 
strange  doctrine,  —  what  there  is  of  it, 
—  and  to  put  it  home  to  your  con- 
sciences and  your  intelligence.  You 
and  I  once  belonged  to  the  same  polit- 
ical organization,  the  noble  old  Whig 
party  of  tlie  Union.  You  thought 
that  -the  Republican  party  could  be 
put  into  power  without  endangering 
the  political  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, /thought  otherwise  ;  and  so  we 
separated.  But  wherever  we  went,  we 
could  not  unlearn  the  teachings  of  the 
great  masters  of  our  political  faith.  In 
that  school  in  which  we  were  trained 
in  long  years  of  political  success  or 
political  adversity,  if  we  learned  any- 
thing which  it  became  us  as  American 
citizens  to  know,  we  learned  that  the 
elective  franchise  is  to  be  used,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  presidents  or  secreta- 
ries, but  for  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  when  an  incumbent  of 
office  represents  a  policy  injurious  to 
the  country,  he  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
the  office  is  to  be  saved,  that  it  may 
answer  the  ends  of  its  creation.  So 
plain  is  this  principle  of  political  eth- 
ics that  it  astonislies  me  to  hear  any 
man  who  ever  bore  the  name  of 
**  Whig  "  advance  a  fictitious  identity 


I  between  the  incumbent  and  the  office, 
I  when  the  question   is   on   the   policy 
which  that  incumbent  pursues. 

Why  the  very  name  which  we  wore 
so  long  and  with  so  much  glory,  and 
which  goes  back  to  an  era  of  the 
grandest  memory,  puts  to  shame  this 
slavish  doctrine.  The  English  Whigs 
of  1688  broke  the  succession  to  the 
British  throne,  because  the  continu- 
ance of  the  incumbent  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  public  welfare,  and  made 
him  and  his  posterity  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  until  their  whole  line 
was  extinct.  And  are  we,  the  Ameri- 
can Whigs  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  act  upon  a  doctrine  that  would  have 
kept  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  the  law  gave  them  a 
right  to  expect  to  reign  indefinitely? 
The  Whig  doctrine  was  that  the  law 
gave  them  a  right  to  reign  so  long  as 
they  were  fit  to  reign.  I  do  not  mean 
to  admit  that  our  American  franchise 
is  to  be  exercised  on  any  lower  princi- 
ple, especially  when  its  sole  effect  on 
the  incumbent  will  be  to  retire  him  to 
private  life,  to  live  like  tlie  rest  of  us 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws. 

Consider,  for  one  moment,  where  this 
doctrine,  which  has  been  advanced  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  inevitably  leads  you. 
You  yield  to  this  pretension  of  a  per- 
sonal claim  to  reelection,  because 
there  has  been  a  rebellion  against  the 
authority  which,  for  the  time,  resided 
in  his  person,  and  you  drop  your  bal- 
lot into  the  box  in  his  favor,  when  that 
ballot,  deposited  for  any  other  man, 
just  as  effectually  asserts  and  protects 
the  authority  of  the  office.  You  thus 
debar  youi'self  by  a  fiction  from  all 
opposition  to  any  official  acts  or  meas- 
ures of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration, 
and  your  vote  counts  in  the  grand  to- 
tal of  sanction  which  the  result,  if  it 
is  in  his  favor,  will  afford  to  his  entire 
course.  You  thus  forego  all  your 
opinions,  whatever  they  may  be,  on  the 
financial  scheme  which  has  given  us  an 
inconvertible  paper-currency,  and  un- 
settled all  the  legal  and  moral  basis  of 
all  pecuniary  relations ;  on  the  violent 
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assumptions  of  an  executive  authority 
to  seize  and  imprison  citizens  witliout 
process  of  law,  and  in  places  where 
no  mihtary  operations  exist;  on  the 
suppression  of  tlie  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press ;  on  the  interference 
of  military  power  with  the  rights  of 
the  ballot ;  on  whatever  act  or  princi- 
ple, or  policy,  of  this  administration 
ought  to  be  passed  in  review  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  through  the  only  lawful 
and  peaceable  means  by  which  such 
wrongs  can  be  corrected.  You  will 
never  have  another  opportunity  to  ex- 
press your  opinions  upon  these  meas- 
ures tlian  the  one  that  is  now  before 
you  ;  for  if  Mr.  Lincoln  is  reelected, 
the  sanction  of  the  American  people 
will  have  been  deliberately  placed  upon 
his  official  acts,  and  the  Constitution 
will  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  their  authoritative  support  for 
all  tlie  constructions  and  interpreta- 
tions which  he  and  his  followers  and 
his  ministers  have  undertaken  to  affix 
to  it.  These  consequences  will  mani- 
festly follow,  if  you  adopt  and  act 
upon  the  claim  for  reelection  that  is 
put  forward  for  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the 
ground  of  his  personal  identification 
with  the  authority  of  the  office. 

All  other  claims  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  him  are,  I  admit,  questions 
of  public  policy,  and  are  therefore  fit 
to  be  considered.  They  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  single  question  of  his 
capacity  to  restore  the  Union.  On 
this  (juestion,  it  seems  to  me  there 
can  be  but  one  judgment^ passed  by 
intelligent  men.  He  and  his  support- 
ers put  themselves  upon  this  issue, 
namely :  They  regard  no  union  as  of 
any  value,  which  is  to  embrace  any 
slave-holding  States.  They  must  there- 
fore either  force  the  Southern  States, 
by  \var,  to  extinguish  slavery,  or,  fail- 
ing in  that,  they  must  make  a  country 
which  will  exclude  all  slave-holding 
communities.  A  distinguished  Massa- 
chusetts senator  (Mr.  Sumner)  has 
recently  expressed  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  very  forcibly,  in  these  words : 

The  President  was  clearly  rifrht  when,  in  a 
recent  letter,  he  declared  that  h^.abauld  accept. 


no  terms  of  peace  which  did  not  beo^in  with  the 
abandonment  of  slavery.  ("Good,"  and  cheers.) 
The  Union  cannot  live  with  slavery.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  this.  If  slavery  dies  the 
Union  lives;  if  slavery  lives  the  Union  dies. 

Mr.  Greeley,  too,  is  equally  explicit ; 
for,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Lincoln 
electoral  ticket  in  the  State  of  Now 
York,  he  declares 

There  is  but  one  obstacle  to  the  American 
Union  to-day,  and  that  is  slavery ;  there  is  but 
one  peril  to  the  American  Union,  and  that  is 
slavery.  We  have  resolved  to  put  down  slav- 
ery and  restore  the  Union.  (Cheers.)  On  that 
platform  we  stand. 

Thus  the  conditions  of  niortality  for 
the  Union  appear  to  be  fixed.  Still 
let  us  hope  that  before  the  final  doom  is 
pronounced,  the  people  of  this  country 
may  have  a  voice  to  utter.  But  it 
must  be  uttered  now  or  never.  When 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  reelected,  i\\Q  fiat 
will  have  gone  forth.  He  will  never 
be  able  to  retrace  his  steps ;  he  will 
never  disenthral  himself  from  the  con- 
trol of  those  who  have  pushed  him  on 
to  the  point  where  he  must  make  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  arms  turn 
upon  his  power  to  force  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  motto  of  his  next 
administration  has  been  composed. 
"  If  slavery  dies,  the  Union  lives ;  if 
slavery  lives,  the  Union  dies."  And 
as  all  is  to  be  cast  upon  this  single  die, 
—  as  all  our  hopes  of  rebuilding  the 
Union  of  our  fathers  are  to  depend 
upon  this  one  issue,  and  as  that  issue 
involves  a  preordained  "  consequence 
and  a  declared  purpose,  it  is  written 
so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  that 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy is  to  be  yielded,  if  we  cannot 
by  arms  extort  the  abandonment  of 
slavery.  What  hope  or  expectation 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln  can 
have  of  the  holding  together  of  the 
West  and  East  after  such  a  result  has 
been  reached,  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 
For  myself,  so  long  as  there  remains 
any  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  cling  to  —  that  instrument  to  which 
I  have  many  times  sworn  fealty  —  I 
shall  remember  and  keep  my  vows.  I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
hound  to  the  Constitution  of  my  couu- 
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try  while  it  lives.  But  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  manifest  future.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Constitution  will  not  live 
under  the  experiment  of  a  Northern 
United  States ;  and  with  that  Consti- 
tution goes  all  liope  of  Republican  self- 
goveriuiient  for  this  country. 

There  are  undoul)tedly  among  those 
who  have  liitherto  acted  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  many  who  are  now 
disposed  to  pause  and  reflect.  I  im- 
plore them  to  consider  whither  we  are 
tending.  In  former  years,  my  voice 
with  the  voices  of  others,  was  raised 
against  your  organization,  your  policy, 
and  your  candidates,  and  fell  unheed- 
ed. Let  all  that  pass  away.  I  ask  no 
credit  to  myself  or  to  others  for  any 
predictions  we  may  hav^e  uttered.  I 
sliall  ask  none  hereafter  in  any  event. 
I  oidy  beseech  you  ttoiu^  now,  in  the 
accepted  present,  in  the  day  of  salva- 
tion, ere  the  present  has  become  the 
future,  and  we  are  all  alike  involved 
in  what  that  future  is  to  bring  —  to 
give  to  your  country  your  calmest 
thoughts  and  your  utmost  wisdom. 
Give  heed  to  tlie  counsels  of  one  who 
lias  perilled  life  and  reputation  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  defence  of  your  Union, 
and  who  now  tells  you  how  it  may  still 
be  saved,  in  thoughts  and  accents  that 
must  have  struck  a  resounding  chord 
in  your  hearts.  He  has  never  asked 
for  your  suffrages  ;  he  wants  no  place, 
or  power,  or  dignity.  His  character 
seems  to  have  formed  itself  into  one 
of  great  strength  and  moral  beauty, 
by  the  operation  of  events  upon  a  pure 
and  patriotic  nature.  The  love  of 
country,  impressed  upon  him  when 
you,  ott !  city  of  Philadelphia,  gave 
him  in  his  boyhood  to  the  institution 
which  Veceived  him  for  the  Union  and 
trained  him  to  revere  its  flag  —  the 
love  of  country  has  been  his  ruling 
principle,  next  to  the  fear  of  God. 
But  mark  how  that  love  of  country 
has  been  tempered  and  enlarged  by 
the  great  transactions  in  which  he  has 
borne  his  part.  No  narrow  view  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  has  cramp- 
ed his  intellect,  no  personal  wrongs 
have  soured  him,  no  injustice  has  driv- 


en him  from  his  own  equipoise,  no 
temptation  has  led  him  into  the  devi- 
ous ways  of  the  demagogue,  no  sophis- 
tries of  his  own  or  of  others'  coinage 
have  distorted  his  perceptions  of  the 
true  principles  of  our  government.  He 
stands  to-day  in  the  vigor  of  life,  in 
military  skill,  in  solidity  of  character, 
in  varied  accomplishments,  in  wise 
and  sound  intellectual  habits,  and  in 
firmness  of  principle,  the  foremost  man 
of  his  generation  in  this  country  ;  and  , 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
pending  and  momentous  canvass,  his 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of 
our  America  will  be  more  and  more 
acknowledged,  as  such  virtues  and 
such  capacities  become  more  and  more 
essential  to  the  safety  and  defence  of 
social  order  under  republican  institu- 
tions and  laws. 

As  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
ask  for  my  opinions  on  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  approaching  election,  I 
close  with  a  recapitulation  of  what  I 
have  said.     I  believe 

First.  That  this  war  must  be  brought 
speedily  to  a  close,  or  this  country  and 
its  inhabitants  will  be  financially  ruin- 
ed. It  is  impossible  noiv,  to  do  more 
than  pay  the  interest  on  the  accrued 
debt,  if  any  provision  whatever  is  to 
be  made  for  a  sinking  fund  to  meet 
the  prhicipal. 

Second.  That  the  Lincoln  policy 
of  war  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  is 
a  policy  for  an  illimitable  del  )t,  because 
it  is  a  policy  for  a  perpetual  standing 
army  of  vast  proportions  ;  and  if  adopt-  • 
ed,  that  it  must  render  our  pul>lic  ob- 
ligations and  securities  worthless,  en- 
tail pecuniary  ruin  alike  upon  govern- 
ment and  people,  and  overthrow  the 
Constitution. 

Third.  That  the  IMcClellan  policy 
of  receiving  the  Southern  States  back 
to  their  places  in  the  Union  as  they 
were  before  they  left  it,  is  the  only 
policy  that  affords  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  peace  and  reunion,  witli  the 
Constitution  preserved,  our  nationality 
saved,  and  the  public  credit  rescued 
from  destruction. 
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SEN-RY     CLA.Y. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  HENRT   CLAY,  IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITEI) 
STATES,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ABOLITION  PETITIONS,  FEBRUARY  7,   1839. 


"Sir,  —  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
spenking  lightly  of  the  possibility  of  dis- 
solving this  happy  Union.  The  Senate 
knows  that  I  iiave  deprecated  allusions, 
on  ordinaiy  occasions,  to  that  direful 
event.  Tlie  country  will  testify,  that,  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  history  of  ray 
ptiblic  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  my  ardent  de- 
votion to  its  lasting  preservation.  But 
we  should  be  false  in  our  allegiance  to  it 
if  we  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
imaginary  and  the  real  dangers  by  which 
it  may  be  assisted.  Abolition  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  dan- 
ger, Tlie  Abolitionists,  let  me  suppose, 
succeed  in  their  present- aims  of  uniting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  States  as  one 
man,  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Slave 
States.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  be- 
get union  on  the  other.  And  this  process 
of  reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  at- 
tended with  all  the  violent  prejudices, 
imbittered  passions,  and  implacable  ani- 
mosities which  ever  degraded  or  de- 
formed human  nature.  A  virtual  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  will  have  already 
taken  place,  whilst  the  form  of  its  exist- 
ence remains.  The  most  valuable  ele- 
ment of  union,-  mutual  kindness,  the  feel- 
ings of  sympathy,  the  fraternal  bonds, 
which  now  happily  unite  us,  will  have 
been  extinguished  forever.  One  section 
will  stand  in  menacing  and  hostile  array 
against  the  other.  The  collision  of 
opinion  will  be  quickly  followed  by 
the  clash  of  arms.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  scenes  which  now  lie  happily 
concealed  from  out  view.  Abolitionists 
themselves  would  shrink  back  in  dismay 
and  horror  at  the  contemplation  of  des- 
olate<l  fields,  conflagrated  cities,  mur- 
dered inhabitants,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  fairest  fabric  of  human  government 
that  ever  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of 
civilized  man.  Nor  should  these  Aboli- 
tionists flatter  themselves,  that,  if  they 
can  succeed  in  their  object  of  uniting 
the  Free  States,  they  will  enter  the  con- 
test with  a  numerical  superiority  that 
must  insure  victory.  All  history  and 
experience  proves  the  hazard  and  uncer- 


tainty of  war;  and  we  are  admonished 
by  Holy  Writ,  "that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
But  if  they  were  to  conquer,  whom 
would  they  conquer?  A  foreign  foe? 
one  that  had  invaded  our  shores,  in- 
sulted our  flag,  and  laid  our  country 
waste  ?  No,  sir  ;  no,  sir.  It  would  be 
a  contest  without  laurels,  without  glory, 
—  a  self,  a  suicidal  conquest,  —  a  con- 
quest of  brothers  over  brothers,  — 
achieved  by  one  over  another  portion 
of  the  descendants  of  common  ancestors, 
who,  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their 
foitunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  had 
fought  and  bled,  side  by  side,  in  many  a 
hard  battle  on  hind  and  ocean,  severed 
our  country  from  the  British  crown,  and 
established  our  national  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Slave  States 
are  sometimes  accused  by  their  Northern 
brethren  with  displaying  too  much  rash- 
ness and  sensibility  to  the  operations 
and  proceedings  of  Abolitionists.  But, 
before  they  can  be  rightly  judged,  there 
should  be  a  reversal  of  conditions.  Let 
me  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  Slave 
States  were  to  form  societies,  subsidize 
presses,  make  large  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions, send  forth  numerous  missionaries 
throughout  all  their  own  borders,  and 
enter  into  machinations  to  burn  the  beau- 
tiful capitals,  destroy  the  productive 
manufactories,  and  sink  into  the  ocean 
the  gallant  ships  of  the  Northern  States. 
Would  these  incendiary  proceedings  be 
regarded  as  neighborly,  and  friendly, 
and  consistent  with  the  fraternal  senti- 
ments which  should  ever  be  eheiished 
by  one  portion  of  the  Union  towards 
another?  Would  they  excite  no  emo- 
tion, occasion  no  manifestations  of  dis- 
satisfaction, nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  re- 
taliatory violence?  But  the  supposed 
case  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  one,  in 
a  most  essential  circumstance.  In  no 
contingency  could  these  capitals,  manu- 
factories, and  ships  rise  in  rebellion  and 
massacre  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
States. 

"I   am,  Mr.  President,  no  friend   of 
slavery.      The    Searcher   of   all   hearts 
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knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats 
high  and  stiong  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty.  Whenever  it  is  safe  and  practi- 
cable I  desire  to  see  every  portion  of  the 
human  family  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own 
country  to  that  of  any  other  people; 
and  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that 
of  any  other  race.  The  liberty  of  the 
descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United 
States  is  incompatible  with  the  safety 
and  liberty  of  the  European  descend- 


ants. Their  slavery  forms  an  exception 
—  an  exception  resulting  from  a  stern 
and  inexorable  necessity  —  to  the  gen- 
eral liberty  in  the  United  States.  We 
did  not  originate,  nor  are  we  res|)onsible 
for,  this  necessity.  Tlieir  liberty,  if  it 
were  possible,  could  only  be  established 
by  violating  the  incontestable  i)owers  of 
the  States,  and  subverting  the  Union. 
And  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Union 
would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later,  the 
liberty  of  both  races." 


5EXERAL   McCLELLAN'S    LETTER    OF    ACCEPTANCE, 


Orange,  New  Jersey,  ) 
September  8,  1864.      | 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  in- 
forming me  of  my  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  recently 
eissembled  at  Chicago,  as  their  candidate 
at  the  next  election  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you 
that  this  nomination  comes  to  me  unsought. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  when  the  nom- 
ination was  made  the  record  of  my  public 
life  was  kept  in  view. 

The  effect  of  long  and  varied  service  in 
the  army  during  war  and  peace,  has  been 
to  strengthen  and  make  indelible  in  my 
mind  and  heart  the  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Union,  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag  of 
our  country,  impressed  upon .  me  in  early 
youth. 

These  feelings  have  thus  far  guided  the 
course  of  my  life,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  to  its  end. 

The  existence  of  more  than  one  govern- 
ment over  the  region  which  once  owned 
our  flag  is  incompatible  with  the  peace,  the 
power,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  preservation  of  our  Union  was  the 
sole  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  was 
commenced.  It  should  have  been  con- 
ducted for  that  object  only,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  those  principles  which  I  took 
occasion  to  declare  when  in  active  service. 

Th«.s  conducted,  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion would  have  been  easy,  and  we  might 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  our  many  vic- 
tories on  land  and  sea. 


The  Union  was  originally  formed  by  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise. To  restore  and  preserve  it,  the 
same  spirit  must  prevail  in  our  councils, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Union  in  all 
its  integrity  is,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
the  indispensable  condition  in  any  settle- 
ment. So  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or  even  prob- 
able, that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready 
for  peace,  upon  the  ba«is  of  the  Union,  we 
should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  states- 
manship practised  by  civilized  nations,  and 
taught  by  the  traditions  of  the  American 
people,  consistent  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  secure  such  peace, 
reestablish  the  Union,  and  guarantee  for 
the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
State.  The  Union  is  the  one  condition  of 
peace  —  we_ask  no  more. 

Let  me  add  what,  I  doubt  not  was,  al- 
though unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  the 
Convention,  as  it  is  of  the  people  they  rep- 
resent, that  when  any  one  State  is  willing 
to  return  to  the  Union,  it  should  be  re- 
ceived at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee  of 
all  its  constitutional  rights. 

If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  effort 
to  obtain  those  objects  should  fail,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ulterior  consequences  will  ■ 
fall  upon  those  who  remain  in  arms  against 
the  Union.  But  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards. 

I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gal- 
lant comrades  of  the  army  and  navy,  who 
have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and 
tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  breth- 
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ren  had  been  in  vain ;  that  we  had  aban- 
doned that  Union  for  which  we  have  so 
often  periled  our  lives. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  people,  whether 
in  the  army  and  navy  or  at  home,  would, 
as  I  would,  hail  with  unbounded  joy  the 
permanent  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  with- 
out the  effusion  of  another  drop  of  blood. 
But  no  peace  can  be  permanent  without 
Union. 

As  to  the  other  subjects  presented  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  I  need 
only  say  that  I  should  seek,  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
framed  in  accordance  therewith,  the  rule 
of  my  duty,  and  the  limitations  of  execu- 
tive power;  endeavor  to  restore  economy 
in  public  expenditure,  reestablish  the  su- 
premacy of  law,  and,  by  the  operation  of  a 
more  vigorous  nationality,  resume  our  com- 
manding position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  condition  of  our  finances,  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money,  and  the 
burdens  thereby  imposed  on  labor  and  cap- 
ital, show  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  a 


sound  financial  system ;  while  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  States,  and 
the  binding  authority  of  law  over  Presi- 
dent, army,  and  people,  are  subjects  of  not 
less  vital  importance  in  war  than  in  peace. 

Believing  that  the  views  here  expressed 
are  those  of  the  Convention  and  the  people 
you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomination. 

I  realize  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
to  be  borne  should  the  people  ratify  your 
choice. 

Conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  I  can 
only  seek  fervently  the  guidance  of  the 
Buler  of  the  universe,  and,  relying  on. 
His  all-powerful  aid,  do  my  best  to  re- 
store union  and  peace  to  a  suffering  people, 
and  to  establish  and  guard  their  liberties 
and  rights, 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan. 


Hon.  HoEATio  Seymour, 

and  others,  Commitlee. 


REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 


ExKCDT^VE  Mansion,  | 

Washington,  July  18, 1864.  | 

To   WHOM  IT   MAY   CONCERN  : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  sla- 
very^ and  which  comes  hy  and  with  an 
authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now 


at  war  against  the  United  States,  will  he 
received  and  considered  hi/  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  St^ites,  and  will 
be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  other  substan- 
tial and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer 
or  bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct 
both  ways. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


WATCHWORDS  FOR  PATRIOTS. 


Mottoes  for  the  Campaign,  selected  from  General  McOlellan's  Writings. 

If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  intrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  own  army,  I  simply  ask 
•to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  —  Despatch  to  General  IJallec/c,  August 
80,  18G2. 

By  pursuing  the  political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
restoration  of  the  Union — a  re-union  by  which  the  rights  of  both  sections  shall  be  preserved, 
and  by  which  both  parties  shall  preserve  their  self-respect,  while  they  respect  each  other.  —  Gen- 
eral McCleUan's  Report. 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  victory  which 
saved  the  nation  from  the  greatest  peril  it  had  then  undergone.  —  General  McCleUan's  Report. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  struggle,  political  partisanship  should  be  merged  in  a  truo 
and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  of  the  good  of  the  whole  country. —  General  McClei- 
lan's  West  Point  Oration. 
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MISCEGENATIOIN^ 


INDORSED   BY   THE   EEPUBLICAN   PARTY. 


Henry  Clay,  in  September,  1848,  when 
le  asked  his  biographer,  Rev.  Walter  Colton, 
»  write  a  pamphlet  exposing  the  objects  of 
(bolition   fanaticism,    charged   him   to   show 

The  ultras  go  for  abolition  and  amalgftmation, 
md  their  ol)jcct  is  to  unite  in  mamage  the  labor- 
ng  white  man  and  the  black  woman,  and  to  reduce 
iie  v.'hite  ]aI»oiing  man  to  the  despisetl  and  de- 
jEadcd  condition  of  the  black  man. 

We  propose  t®  show  that  this  object  has 
been  declared  by  the  .Abolition  party  now  in 
power,  and  shall  prove  it,  not  by  more  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  record  of  that  party  in 
Speeches  and  documents,  and  through  its 
newspapers.  In  the  course  of  our  extracts, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  give  the  testimony 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks, 
Montgomery  Blair  (Lincoln's  Postmaster 
General),  John  W.  Forney,  Hon.  Mr.  Kelley, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Horace  Greeley,  of  the 
Tribune,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (author  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin),  Wendell  Phillips, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Theodore  Tilton,  Lu- 
cretia  Mott,  Parker  Pillsbury,  Sarah  M. 
Grimke,  Angelina  G.  Weld,  the  3Iassachu- 
eetts  Legislature,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Albert  Brisbane,  Dr.  J.  McCune  Smith, 
WOham  Wells  Brown,  C.  C.  Burleigh,  Scth 
B.  Cole,  Lieut.  Col.  Hoyt,  of  Kansas,  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  N.  Y.  Times,  N.  Y.  Evoiwig 
Post,  N.  Y.  Independent,  N.  Y.  Pihisi^ia, 


Anti-Slavery  Standard,  Anglo- African,  Ban- 
gor Whig,  Oswego  Times,  Leavenworth  Con- 
servative, the  New  York  Loyal  League,  the 
New  York  Central  Lmcoln  Club,  and  other 
Republican  authorities. 

Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  proclakn, 
to-day,  that  the  wai-  shall  not  end  until  slavery 
is  abohshed.  So  far  the  country  thoroughly 
understands  them.  But  the  question  further 
arises  :  What  is  to  be  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
gro when  he  has  attained  his  freedom  ?  Wo 
fear  that  the  people  do  not  fully  realize  the 
answer  that  Lincoln  and  the  leaders  of  his 
party  have  already  made  to  this  question. 
The  occasion  of  the  discussion  which  elicited 
many  of  the  expressions  ©f  opinion  to  be 
quoted,  was  the  publication,  in  the  early  part 
of  1864,  of  a  very  curious  pamplilet,  entitled 
"  Miscegenation."  Some  conservative  Re- 
publicans have  denied  that  the  ideas  which 
inspu-ed  this  pamphlet  have  any  wide-spread 
advocacy  in  the  Republican  party.  We  shaU 
see. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  several  months 
before  this  pamphlet  was  published,  contained 
an  editorial  article  of  a  column,  arg-uing  in 
favor  of  the  equality  of  the  negro  with  the 
white,  and  asserting  that  diversity  is  the  con- 
dition precedent  of  races  on  this  continent, 
and  their  assimilation  the  problem.  After 
the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet,  it  published 
an  editorial  concerning  it  wholly  favorable, 
from  which  the  following  h  an  extract :  — 


From  the  Tribune,  March  16th,  1864. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  prejudice  against 
the  black  race  in  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  a  cruel 
and  systematic  degradation,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  impossible  to  say  this  with  the  least  logical  ac- 
curacy until  all  traces  of  the  bondage  in  which  the 
blacks  have  for  nearly  two  centuries  been  held 
have  disappeared.  Such  prejudice  is  by  no  means 
a  novelty,  nor  has  it  been  at  all  confined  to  blacks. 
All  Christians  in  the  middle  age  supposed  that 
Jews  exhaled  a  bad  odor  from  their  bodies,  and 
the  marriage  of  a  Jew  and  Christian  at  that  period 
icould  have  been  far  more  likehj  to  provoke  a  mob  in 
ojiy  cimlized  city  than  the  marriage  of  a  white  man 
and  a  black  woman  would  be  now.  There  is  the 
simple  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  get  around  it,  or 
under  it,  or  over  it,  with  the  whole  copperhead 
power  of  wriggle.  Now,  the  white  hatred  of  the 
black  in  this  country  is  precisely  of  this  character. 
Delicate  people  say  that  it  is  natural.  We  answer 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  it  is  natural. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  to  classify  its  different  sources. 
A  man  of  great  refinement  may  dislike  to  associate 
with  an  ignorant  negro  as  he  would  with  any  igno- 
rant man  of  whatever  tribe.  A  man  proud  of  his 
pursG  may  scorn  a  poor  negro  as  he  would  a  poor 
white  man.  A  man  systematically  acquiescent  in 
the  wrongs  and  cruelties  of  society,  may  shun  a 
negro  as  he  would  any  unpopular  white.  A  man 
who  has  himself  been  under-estimated  may  be  jeal- 
ous of  any  attempt  to  do  justice  to  others.  But 
we  must  insist  that  all  this  settles  nothing  except 
our  human  inhumanity,  — except  that  in  spite  of 
our  religious  professions,  we  do  not  dwell  together  as 
brethren  —  ejccept  that  we  do  not,  in  spite  of  our  Bi- 
bles, believe  that  God  has  made  all  men  of  one  blood. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  how  long  this  prejudice  may 
continue  to  influence  society;  and  it  will  probably 
continue  to  he  felt  long  after  all  traces. of  it  have 
disappeared  from  the  statute  books  of  all  the  States. 
But  this  thing  is  certainly  clear,  that  under  the 
Constitution  in  its  most  liberal  interpretation,  and 
admitting  our  cherished  American  doctrine  of 
equal  natural  rights,  if  a  white  man  pleases  to  marry 
a  black  looman,  the  mere  fact  that  she  is  black  gives  no 
one  a  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  or  set  CLside  such  a 
viarriage. 

If  a  man  can  so  far  conquer  his  repugnance  to  a 
black  woman  as  to  make  her  the  mother  of  his  children, 
we  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  divine  law  and  of  decency, 
why  lie  should  not  marry  her  ? 

Horace  Greeley,  in  whose  paper  this  ap- 
peai-ed,  is  to-day  the  principal  elector  on  the 
Republican  ticket  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  For  most  Republi- 
cans, the  authority  of  the  Tribune  is  sufficient 
to  decide  any  question,  but  we  will  not  stop 
here. 

Next,  perhaps,  in  influence  and  circulation 
in  the  Republican  party,  is  the  professedly 
religious  Independent,  edited  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  The  leading  editorial  article  of 
two  columns  in  the  issue  of  February  25, 
1864,  was  upon  the  subject  of  miscegenation, 
and  contained  the  following  language  :  — 


Leaving  out  of  view  our  native  born  Americani 

of  English  descent,  there  are  enough  of  othe: 
stocks  on  this  soil  to  make  three  other  nations,  — 
namely,  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  and  the  negroes 
Even  the  negroes  number  one  million  more  thai 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  at  th( 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  But  these  thret 
stocks  have  not  come  hither  to  establish  themselves 
as  distinct  peoples  :  but  each  to  join  itself  to  each  till 
all  together  shall  be  built  up  into  the  monumental 
nation  of  the  earth  ! 

Read  this  again,  Irishmen  and  Grermans  ! 
The  article  continues :  — 

We  believe  the  whole  human  race  are  one  family 

—  born,  every  individual,  with  a  common  prerog- 
ative to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  own  welfare  ; 
that  in  political  societies  all  men,  of  whatever 
various  race  or  color,  should  stand  on  an  absolute 
equality  before  the  law ;  that  whites  and  blacks 
should  intermarry  if  they  wish,  and  should  not  unless 
they  wish  ;  that  the  negro  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  country,  but  is  to  remain  without 
being  allowed, — asking  nobody's  permission  but 
his  own ;  that  we  shall  have  no  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  negro  question  till  our  haughtier  white 
blood,  looking  at  the  face  of  the  negro,  shall  forget  thai 
he  is  black,  and  remember  only  that  he  is  a  citizen. 

The  article  concludes  :  — 

Whether  or  not  the  universal  complexion  of  the 
human  family  at  the  millennium  'Sviil  not  be  white 
or  black,  but  brown  or  colored,"  we  certainly  believe 
that  the  African-tinted  members  of  our  community 
will  in  the  future  gradually  bleach  out  their  black- 
ness. The  facts  of  to-day  prove  this  beyond  denial. 
Already  three-fourths  of  the  colored  people  of  tin  < 
United  States  have  white  blood  in  their  veins. 
The  two  bloods  have  been  gradually  intermingling 
ever  since  there  were  \vhites  and  blacks  among  our 
population.  This  intermingling  will  continue.  Un- 
der slavery  it  has  been  forced  and  frequent;  under 
freedom  it  will  be  voluntary  and  unfrequent.  But 
by  and  by  counting  the  years  not  by  Presidential 
campaigns  but  by  centuries,  the  negro  of  the  South, 
growing  paler  with  every  generation,  will,  at  last, 
completely  hide  his  face  under  the  snow. 

And  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Standard  ssljs  that  "  this  article 
in  the  Independent  expresses  the  views  of 
MOST  OF  THE  INTELLIGENT  RE- 
PUBLICANS IN  CONGRESS  upon  ^ 
subject.  Nobody  here  advocates  amalgama- 
tion, though  doubtless  there  are  very  many 
who  believe  that,  in  time,  the  two  races  vnll 
amalgamate. ^^ 

The  Independent  of  Feb.  4,  1864,  containa 
an  extended  article  on  the  hero  of  negroism 

—  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  —  lavish  in  com- 
mendation, warm  in  eulogium,  full  of  th« 
spirit  that  pervades  the  pamphlet,  "  Miscege- 
nation,"    At  the  close  occurs  this  sisnificarrt 


% 


lint  of  what  radicalism  has  in  store  for  *'  white- 
llcittned  but  black-hearted  citizens  "  :  — 

They  must  cease  to  call  unclean  those  whom 
jrod  has  cleansed  ;  they  must  acknowledge  genius, 
fibatevcr  be  the  color  of  the.  skin  that  enwraps  it ; 
Ind  thqi  must  prepare  thevisdvcs  to  welcome  to  the 
tadcrsliip  of  our  armies  and  our  Senate,  as  Southern 
jibstitutes  for  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  drunken  Coinus- 
:rew,  that  have  so  lon^  bewitched  and  despoiled 
IS,  black  Toiissaints,  loho,  li/  their  superior  talents 
nd  principles,  shall  receive  the  rjrafcful  liomage  of  an 
'fpreciative  and  admiring  tiation. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  whith  udvu- 

lates  Lincoln's  reelection,  and  the  publisher 

f  whrcb,  Mr.  Henderson,  was  removed  from 

iffice  for  coh-uptiou  and  fraud,  speaks  of  it  as 

wrong  and  pusillanimous  policy  to  exclude 

he  negro  from  our  country,  and  says  :  — 

We  are  a  more  heterogeneous  and  mixed  pco- 
le  than  any  that  ever  before  appeared  upon  the 
arth ;  more  than  our  ancestors  even  of  Great 
Jritain,  and  to  this  mixture  wc  owe  much  of  our 
cculiar  energy,  and  nearly  all  our  peculiar  liberal- 
ly and  genial  kindness  of  heart.  Nowhere  in  the 
rorld  are  there  so  few  inveterate  prejudices  of 
ace,  njpwhere  so  few  pernicious  distinctions  of 
3,  Howhcre  so  many  large,  just,  comprehensive 
nd  beneiiccnt  social  arrangements,  as  in  the 
Jnited  States,  because  nowhere  else  has  there 
een  such  a  collision,  and  final  commingling  of 
aces.  *  *  Can  wc  doubt  that  if  we  are  true  to 
he  grand  opportunities  of  our  position  in  refer- 
nce  to  these  poor  debased  Africans,  as  well  as 
II  respect  to  the  hordes  of  uncouth  foreigners 
onrcd  upon  our  chores,  we  shall  not  only  elevate 
hem  to  a  higher  condition,  but  produce  in  our- 
elvee  a  mynlincss  and  sincerity  of  character,  that 
rill  lift  the  whole  nation  as  far.above  other  nations 
a  moral  dignity  as  it  already  is  in  physical 
ower  ? 

The  Twentieth  U.  S.  Colored  Regiment,  on 

heir  passage  through  New  York  city,  were 

resented  with  a  flag  and  an  address  by  — 

0  quote  from  the  address  —  "the  mothers, 

Fives,  and  sisters  of  the  members  of  the  New 

fork  Union  League  Club,"  which  closed  as 

oliows  :  — 

When  you  look  at  this  flag,  and  rush  to  battle 
r  stand  at  guard  beneath  its  sublime  motto,  "  God 
nd  Liberty,"  remember  that  it  is  also  an  emblem  of 
>ve  and  ho>wr  from  the  daughters  of  this  great  me- 
"•opolis  to  their  brave  champions  in  the  field,  and 
hat  they  will  anxiously  watch  your  career,  glory- 
ng  in  your  heroism,  ministering  to  you  when 
rounded  and  ill,  and  honoring  your  martyrdom 
Mth  benedictions  and  with  tears. 

It  required  only  the  (little  word  "  obey," 

dded  to  "  love  and  honor,"  to  make  this  al- 

Qost  a  marriage    contract.     But  the   Loyal 

jeague  never  presented  such  an  address  to 

rhite  soldiers.     A  Republican  orator  in  Jack- 


sonville, m.,  said,  a  few  nronths  ago,  that 
when  tho  war  was  over  the  "  bravo  Othellos 
of  the  South  would  come  North  and  claim 
their  fair  Desdcmonas. ' ' 

Charles  Sumner,  after  all  the  brave  deeds 
and  noble  sacrifices  of  our  white  soldiers,  can 
only  sec  the  negro  in  this  war.  These  are  his 
words :  — 

Wherever  I  turn  in  this  war  I  find  the  African. 
If  you  ask  for  strategy,  /  know  hoihi.uj  letter  than 
that  of  the  slave  Robert  Small,  who  brought  the 
reliel  steamer  Planter,  with  its  armament,  out  of 
Charleston,  and  surrendered  it  to  our  Commodora 
as  a  prize  of  war.  If  you  ask  for  succcsiful  cour- 
age, /  know  nothing  better  than  that  of  the  African 
Tillman,  who  rose  upon  a  rebel  prize  crew,  and 
pvercoming  them,  carried  the  ship  into  New  York. 

Sumner,  in  one  day,  in  the  last  Senate,  of- 
fered a  series  of  seven  resolutions  on  the  sla- 
very and  negro  questions ;  presented  memorials 
praying  that  the  right  of  suffrage  may  bo 
extended  to  persons  of  African  descent  ;  iHtro- 
duced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
and  another  to  enable  negroes  to  testify  ia 
Federal  court.s.  A  negro  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  office  of  chaplain  at  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  last  iMassachusetts  Legislature,  and 
was  barely  defeated,  and  Mr.  Sumner  wrota 
to  some  of  his  friends,  expressing  his  "  unor- 
tification  that  the  friends  of  human  progress 
in  the  Lcgi.^lature  of  the  Old  Bay  Scate  had 
not  been  more  united,  and  elected  a  colored 
chaplain." 

If  thisi  is  "  human  progress,"  the  world 
may  well  pray  to  remain  stationary. 

Henry  AVilson,  in  the  last  Senate,  said 
that  ''the  black  soldier  was  equal  to  the 
white  soldier  in  everything,  and  superior  to 
him  in  endurance.'* 

Miscegenation  was  a  part  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Abolitionists. 

Gen.  Bank.s,  when  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, said,  "  In  regard  to  whether  the 
white  or  black  race  was  superior,  he  proposed 
to  wait  until  time  should  develop  whether  the 
white  race  should  ab.'^orb  the  black,  or  tlie 
black  the  white."  General  Banks  is  now 
creating  rotten  burroughs  ra  Louisiana  to 
elect  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  recently  issued  an 
order  compelling  white  and  black  children  to 
mingle  together  at  public  schools.  ' 


Govei-nor  Anclrow,  of  IMassacbusetts,  sairl, 
in  a  speech  in  Boston,  in  1860,  "Slavery 
will  die  out,  because  the  day  shall  surely  be 
when  there  will  be  one  whole  family  of  man 
upon  a  sanctified  eanh  as  there  will  be  in 
heaven.  Bat  I  do  not  intend  to  wait  for 
the  providence  of  God  to  work  it  out.'' 

Hon.  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Cox's  speech  on  miscegenation, 
quoted  a  passage  from  a  work  on  Central 
America,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  the 
great  work  of  practical  amalgamation  had 
been  going  on  quietly  for  generations  ;  that 
color  was  considered  a  mere  matter  of  taste, 
and  that  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhab- 
itants had  black  wives  and  mongrel  children," 
and  Mr.  Kelley  added  that  the  incident  pnrl- 
Jied  our  minister  of  some  prejudices,  and 
continued:  "Our  fellow-citizens  of  African 
descent,  freed  by  the  rebellion,  will  not  be 
long  in  AiiiGricani^ing  this,  to  them,  conge- 
nial region,  in  lohich  complexional  differen- 
ces do  not  a^ect  tJie  social  or  political  posi- 
tion of  a  man,  if  we  have  the  sense  and 
humanity  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  for  cul- 
ture and  enterprise. 

Forney,  commenting  on  this  in  the  Phila- 
delphia P?T55,  says :  "These  are  practical, 
nnd  therefore  valuable,  truths.  They  open 
the  way  for  statesmen  to  neiv  thour/hts  and 
to  new  preparations  for  the  eternal  adjust- 
ment oj'  the  tremendous  issues  growing  out 
of  th£  war.'" 

Thus  all  the  administration  leaders  and 
organs  who  have  spoken  of  this  subject  at  all, 
have  favored  the  "sublime  mingling  of  the 
races."  The  "new  thoughts"  and  "eter- 
nal adjustment,"  spoken  of  by  Forngy,  are, 
of  course,  miscegenation. 

"  If  anybody  wants  to  marry  a  negi'O  hon- 
estly," eays  the  Bangor  Whig  (Fiepublican, 
of  course),  "let  him,  do  it."" 

"  The  only  possible  basis  of  national  peace 
and  prosperity,"  says  the  Oswego  Times,  an 
administration  organ,  "  is  the  recognition  of 
the  equal  manhood  and  citizenship  of  every 
race  on  American  soil,  without  regard  to 
color,  nationality,  or  nrevious  social  condi- 
tion." 

"  The  slave  of  yesterday,"  says  the  Leav- 
6-nworth  Conservative,  "the  soldier  of  to- 
day, must  be,  will  be,  the  citizen  of  to-mor- 
row." 

The  front  rank  of  the  Abolitionists,  who 
have  always  brought  the  others  of  the  party 
up  to  their  standard,  are  over  hoqd  and  ears 
in  miscegeiKition. 

As  eaily  as  18GS  Wendell  Phillips  said,  — 


Remember  this,  the  roun!:rast  of  von  :  that  or 
the  4th  day  of  July,  I8tJ3,  you  heard  a  man  say, 
that  in  the  light  of  all  history,  in  virtue  of  everjj 
page  he  ever  read,  he  was  an  anialgamationist  tsci 
the  utmost  extent.  1  have  no  hope  for  the  future,! 
as  this  country  has  no  past,  and  Europe  has  ae' 
past,  but  in  that  su!)lime  minulinu:  of  races,  which 
is  God's  own  method  of  civilizing  and  elevating 
the  world.  God,  hy  the  events  of  his  providence, 
is  crushing  out  the  hatred  of  race  which  has  crip- 
pled this  country  until  to-day. 

Theodore  Tilton  followed  more  boldly,  de-1 
voting  a  whole  address  to  the  defence  of  mis- 
cegenation, on  one  occasion,  and  saying, — 

The  history  of  the  world's  civilization  is  writ- 
ten in  one  word, —  which  nuuiy  arc  afraid  to  speak, 
and  many  more  afraid  to  hear,  —  aiul  that  is  amal- 
gamation. 

Parker  Pillsbury,  on  receiving  advance 
sheets  of  the  pamphlet,  wrote,  in  rapture,  to 
the  author  :  — - 

CoxcoRD,  N.  II.,  January  10,  1804. 
Author   of  Miscegenation  —  Cure   Aincriain   Newg 
Company,  121  Nusmu  Sired,  New  York:  — 

Though  all  unknown  to  me,  I  thank  yOH  a 
thousand  times  for  one  hajty  reading  of  the  sheets 
you  have  so  kindly  and  so  complimcntariiy  sent. 

My'testin-.ony  can  do  you  little  good;  indeed, 
puMicIy  known,  might  do  you  more  harm  than 
good.  But  your  work  has  cheercf'.  and  gladdened 
a  winter  morning,  whiLli  I  certainly  began  in 
cloud  and  shadow. 

You  are  on  the  right  track — pursu*^  it;  and 
the  good  God  speed  you. 

I  have  long  been  so  conridcnt  of  the  correet- 
ness  of  your  philosophy  f/iat  I  would  (jkidUj  see  our 
law  of  divorce  so  modijird  as  that  new  niarriayes 
ainoini  the  American  races  miijld  even  how  take  place 
where  unfruitful  or  unhappy  unions  or  (disunions) 
arc  recognized. 

It  may  not  be  time  to  say  this  aloud ;  bui  it 
will  yet  be  said,  and  I  think  not  too  soon. 

All  the  mysteries  of  the  wondrous  apocalypss 
now  unfolding  in  our  country,  are  not  even  dreamed 
of  yet ;  and  I  hail  your  work  as  a  t)Tie  prophecy. 

Pardon  my  haste,  for  I  am  doubly  loaded  witii 
work  ;  but  I  am, 

Most  truly  yours  to  aid, 

PARJiEii  Pillsbury. 

Pillsbury  is  so  enthusiastic,  that  he  desires 
divorces  granted  so  that  white  men  may  dia- 
ca^-'l  their  white  wives,  and  marry  negroes 
.ustead  !  ( 

Angefma  G.  Wild  and  Sarah  M.  Grimke 
writo  to  the  author,  — 

"We  are  wholly  one  with  you  in  opinion  as  to 
the  result  and  the  desirableness  of  the  re3ult  which 
is  inevitably  befoi'e  our  country.\ 

Lucretia  Mott  writes  to  the  author,  — • 

It  was  an  early  and  hold  step  in  the  Massa- 
chussj:ts  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  petition  for  th« 
repeal  of  the  law  making  interman-iages  of  the 
races  a  crime  and  penal  ofience.  By  their  pear- 
sistency  this  repeal  was  effe-Jted. 


Albert  Brisbane  writes  to  tlie  author,  — 

My  opinion  is  that  the  different  races  now 
existinj^  on  the  earth  are  but  the  roots,  the  rude 
dements  of  a  futui-c  aud  perfect  race. 

Dr.  J.  McCune  Smith  writes  to  the  au- 
thor, — 

I  am  willing  to  put  my  signature  to  your  doc- 
trines. 

Willi.im  Wells  Brown,  another  negro,  and 
'  particularly  liked  by  the  llepublicau   party, 
says,  — 

This  rc!>cllion  will  extinguish  slavery  in  our 
land,  an  I  tlie  negro  is  honceforrh  and  fo;-evcr  to  be 
a  part  of  th'j  nation.  His  l)lood  is  to  mingle  with 
that  of  his  former  oppressor,  and  the  two  races 
blended  in  om  will  make  a  more  peaceful,  hardy, 
powcrfiu,  and  intellectual  race  than  America  has 
ever  seen  before. 

The  call  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 
last  year,  — of  which  Garrison,  who  now  suj> 
pf>rts  Lincoln  earnestly,  and  tlrj  motto  of 
whose  life  has  bjen,  "  The  Constitution  is  a 
leagac  with  death  and  covenant  with  hell," 
—  ends  as  follows  :  — 

Let  th:?  approaching  anniversary,  therefore,  be 
well  attended  l>y  the  tried  men  and  women,  whose 
purwosc  it  is  still  to  continue  the  jireat  raoial 
struggle  until  before  the  Constitution  and  laws 
all  are  made  free,  and  cuinpteauotal  distinctions  are 
uifknowi. 

In  behalf  of  the  Execntive  Committee, 

\Vm.  Llovd  Garrison',  President. 

"WkXDELL   PlIiLLIPS,  [  o        *    „-^ 

ClIAULLS    C.    BuiiLEIGH,     ) 

Tlie  Anti-iSlarert/  Standard  published  a 
long  and  complimentary  notice  ef  "Misceg- 
enation," saying, — 

The  future  must  decide  how  fiu-  black  and  white 
arc  disjiosed  to  seek  each  other  in  marriage.  The 
probability  is  that  tlierewill  lie  a  progressive  inter- 
mingling,'and  that  the  nation  will  be  benefited  by 
it  We  arc  sur-;  that  many  will  agree  with  us  in 
liiKling  the  pamphlet  interesting  and  instructive, 
wid  in  thanking  t!ie  unknown  author  for  it. 

Tke  New  York  Pnncipia  (Bep.)  says  of 
tke  argument  in  the  pamphlet,  — 

It  needed  not  one  tithe  of  it  to  prove  that  God 
hxs  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  en- 
dowed them  with  equal  rights,  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  all  the  cis  il  and  political  prcro^^^atives 
and  privileges  of  other  citizens. 

The  pamphlet.  "  3Iiscegenation,"  is  elo- 
quence, poetry,  ?.nd  romance,  compared  to 
sonie  of  tlie^^e  expressions  of  men  who  have 
lei.d  and  still  lead  the  Republican  party. 
The  pamphlet  lays  down  the  precise  platform 


upon  which  the  Bcpubllcans  must  stand  if 
they  carry  out  tlieir  theories.  It  is  to  tho  par- 
ty to-day  w!iat  Helper's  book  was  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Republicans,  when  wo  quoted 
from  that  book,  stoutly  denied  that  it  repre- 
sented their  views.  To-day  it  is  behind  the 
age,  and  "miscegenation"  takes  its  place, 
flaunting  its  banners  of  "  progress  "  —  prog- 
ress toward  anarchy  aud  towards  a  war  of 
races,  as  well  as  a  war  of  states.  The  sub- 
ject is  disagreeable  to  talk  of ;  but  alx)litioa 
and  civil  war  were  disagreeable  to  talk  of 
five  years  ago  ;  yet,  if  the  nation  had  been 
better  wariicd  of  the  dangers  that  lay  in  its 
path,  a  different  spirit  might  have  actuated 
the  people,  and  compromise  might  have  pi"e- 
served  to  us  peace  and  prasperity. 

Some  idea  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  ob- 
tained from  its  table  of  contents,  which  is  as 
follows :  — 


1.  Physiological  Equality  of  the  TVhire  and 
Colored  Races  ;  2.  Superiority  of  Mixed  Ibices; 
3.  The  Blending  of  Divers  Bloods  osscntir.l  to 
American  Progress;  4.  The  March  of  the  Dark 
Kaccs  Northward  ;  5.  The  Mystery  of  the  Pyra- 
mids—  The  Sphynx  Question  Answered  ;  G.  All 
Religions  dtH-ivod'  from  the  Dark  Races;  7.  The 
Type  Man  a  Miscegen ;  8.  Love  of  the  Blonde 
for  the  Black  ;  9.  Present  and  Future  Relations 
of  the  Irish  and  the  Negro;  10.  The  Misrake  of 
all  Religions  and  Systems  of  Education;  11. 
How  the  Anglo-American  may  become  Strong 
and  Comely;  12.  The  Miscegenetic  Ileal  of 
Beauty  in  Women  ;  l.'J.  Secret  of  Southern  Suc- 
cess; 14.  Heart  Histories  of  the  White  Dauirhters 
of  the  South;  15,  Ail  our  Victorious  Battle- 
fields baptized  by  the  Blood  of  the  N.giu;  16. 
Progress  of  Public  Opinion  and  National  Policy 
towards  Miscegenation;  17.  The  Bloods  »jf  all 
Nations  tind  their  Level:  18.  The  Future  —  No 
White,  no  Black  ;  19.  Miscegenation  in  the  Pres- 
idential Contest;  10.  An  Omen. 

To  those  who  desire  to  obtain  the  pamphlet 
for  reference  or  argument,  as  showing  the  log- 
ical amclusious  of  Republican  teachings,  it 
maj  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  it 
will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  ad- 
dressing E.  P.  Patten,  35  Park  Ptow,  New 
York  city,  and  enclosing  the  price  :  one  copy, 
thirty  cents  ;  five  copifis,  one  dollar.  We  in- 
vite cf'pecial  attention  to  chapters  9,  10,  18, 
and  19. 

Harriet  Bcccher  Stowe,  the  author  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  introduces  into  u  la- 
ter novel,  written  by  her,  as  the  principal 
charao^ers,  a  mulatto  man  and  woman,  to 
show  tho  benefit  of  a  mixture  of  bloods. 

Rilph  Waldo  Emci-son.  who  detractsfrom 
his  fame  by  writing  abolition  articles,  rh'iiks 
the  nejn-o  is  better  than  the  white  man.  He 
writes  of  the  iie;j;io,  — 
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He  has  avenues  to  God, 

Hid  from  men  ef  Norilierti  brain, 

Far  beholding,  without  cloud, 

What  these  with  slowest  steps  attain. 

That  is  to  say  the  negro  has  the  avenues 
straight  to  the  throne  of  God,  while  the  white 
man  labors  to  attain  it  with  slow  and  weary 
steps. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  in  reference 
to  colonization,  in  one  of  his  sermons :  — 

What!  Drive  out  the  colored  people  from 
among  us  ?  I  would  sooner  that  these  two  hands 
undertake  to  uproot  and  cast  out  every  shrub, 
bush,  and  tree  that  grows  between  this  and  the 
Rocky  Moiiatains. 

The  answer  to  the  question  "  What  will 
you  do  with  the  negroes  when  they  are  freed  ?  " 
has  always  been,  "  They  must  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  whito,  side  by  side  with 
the  white  laboring  population,  with  no  preju- 
dice of  race  working  against  them,  and  no 
right  denied  them." 

In  the  N.  T.  World  of  Sept.  23,  will  be 
seen  the  description  of  a  scene  at  the  Rooms 
of  the  Central  Lincoln  Club,  in  New  York 
city,  of  which  Charles  S.  Spencer  is  Presi- 
dent. After  a  Lincoln  mass  meeting,  ad- 
dressed by  the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney, and  other  Lincoln  orators,  who  dwelt 
largely  on  the  wrongs  of  the  black  race,  then- 
superiority,  and  their  natural  and  physical 
capacity  for  the  highest  enjoyment,  the  floor 
was  cleared  for  a  negi'o  ball :  — 

In  came  the  colored  belles  into  the  Twenty-third 
Sti-eet  Republican  headquarter.'?,  an-ayed  in  all  that 
gorgeous  and  highly  colored,  not  to  say  highly 
scented,  splendor  for  which  the  dark  daughters  of 
the  ^thiop  race  are  sestherically  distinguished. 
One  might  ])ick  out  all  colors  among  the  hundred 
and  fifty  belles  who  soon  tripped  in  on  the  light 
fantastic  toe  over  the  floor  of  the  Republican 
grand  council  chamber.  Some  of  them  sat  on  the 
platform,  or  picked  their  l)ouquet3  to  bits  on  the 
rostrum,  sacred  but  half  an  hour  Ix-fore  to  Lincoln 
eloquence  and  the  theory  of  miscegenation ;  vv  hile 
others,  seized  by  eager  pai'tncrs,  whirled  round  \fL 
the  dizzy  waltz,  displaying  all  that  extravagant 
voluptuousness  and  wriggling  of  figure  for  which 
the  dancing  African  female  is  so  remarkable. 
Some  of  the  bells  were  octoroons,  to  suit  we  sup- 
pose, the  love-sick  glances  of  Republicans  as  yet 
only  in  the  vestibule  of  the  great  miscegenation 
church.  Others  were  of  the  quadi-oon  type; 
others  yet  mulattoes,  of  great  vivacity  and  variety 
of  tint ;  while  not  a  few  were  of  the  pure  Congo 
or  Bozoo  character,  black  as  the  ace  of  spa-des,  and 
ready  for  any  work  from  shaking  a  carpet  to  talk- 
ing philosophy  and  humanitarianism  with  the  most 
perfect  possessor  of  the  Lincoln  creed. 

On  the  floor  during  the  progress  of  the  ball  were 
many  of  the  accredited  leaders  of  the  Black  Repub^ 
lican  party,  thus  testifying  their  faith  by  their 
works,  in  the  hall  and  headquarters  of  their  politi- 
cal  gathering.      There   were  Republican  office- 


holders, and  prominent  men  of  various  degrees, 
and  at  least  ONE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TOR ON  THE  REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

The  Tribune,  of  two  or  three  months  pre- 
vious, give  a  elescription  of  a  meeting  at 
New  Orleans,  of  negroes,  largely  inter- 
spersed Avith  white  men  and  women  from  the 
North,  and  addressed  by  white  Abolitionists, 
in  which  the  writer  devoted  much  of  his. 
space  to  the  portrayal  of  the  beauty  of  the 
mulatto  ladies  present.  In  a  speech  before 
a  Loyal  League  Club  in  Brooklyn,  reported 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  June  30,  Hon.  Seth 
B.  Cole  accounted  for  the  good  fighting  qual- 
ities of  the  Southern  people  by  the  fact  of 
their  association  with  the  negroes. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Feb.  24, 1864, 
in  referring  to  a  remark  in  Congress,  of  Mr. 
Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  that  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  that  black  men  should 
be  employed  in  the  war  to  save  the  blood  of 
white  men,  responded,  that  "  it  is  equally  for 
the  interest  of  the  country  that  white  men 
should  be  employed,  because  it  will  save  the 
blood  of  black  men,""  and  on  another  occasion 
the  Tribune  said  that  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  In- 
diana, need  have  no  personal  fears  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  equality  of  the  blacks,  for 
no  statute  could  ever  raise  him  to  their  level. 
After  all  the  teachings  we  have  quoted,  it 
is  no  wonder  the  negro  began  to  consider 
himself  a  better  man  than  the  white  man. 
The  Anglo- African,  the  negro  organ  in 
New  York,  has  a  sharp  attack  upon  Elizur 
Wright,  because  he  presumes  te  say  that  the 
negro  has  not  as  much  virility  as  the  whites. 
It  says,  — 

No,  friend  Wright,  you  need  not  disturb  your- 
self about  the  black  man  of  these  United  States  ; 
he  has  a  good  standing  color,  and  an  abundanc/j 
of  endnvance ;  just  brush  some  of  rhose  knotty  cob- 
webs from  your  brain  and  look  at  him :"  tall, 
brawny,  and  wdl-Umhcd,  sound-brained  us  God  made 
him,  a  man  and  a  brother.  Yo^i  sliarp-nosed,  hatchet- 
faced,  lank-haired  people,  aided  by  science  and  tho 
"  hub,"  have  vainly  tried  to  crush  the  manhood  out 
of  him,  and  failed  ;  do  give  him  up  ;  you  cannot  lie 
him  out  of  his  manhood.  He  is  a  letter  man  an^ 
a  better  citizen  tlian  you  or  yowr  race  "  ecer  dare  be," 
under  any  circumstances,  in  all  climates  ;  if  not,  why 
do  you  cut  down  his  equal  chances  ?  Why  shut 
your  eyes  to  facts  ?  Blufl"  Ben.  Butler,  the'  other 
other  day,  started  on  a  forced  march  of  some  two 
or  three  days.  He  had  two  white  and  two  black 
regiments  of  infantry.  He  was  in  a  climate,  more- 
over, "favorable  to  the  whites."  -How  was  it 
when  they  arrived  there?  One-half  the  white  sol- 
diers had  straggled,  exhausted,  on  the  road  — 
every  Mack  soldier  answered  to  his  name  at  roU-caU. 
Pshaw !  Don't  "  fool "  any  longer.  If  vou  want 
this  rebellion  wiped  out  take  three  hundred  thousand 
of  our  blacks ;  give  us  Ben.  Butler  en-  let  us  go  cUon^ 
and  in  sixty  days  the  South  will  be  wiped  out. 


Here  is  wliat  Lieut.  Col.  Hoyt,  a  "Western 
radical,  wants  the  negroes  to  do  :  — 

I  hate  the  South  to-day,  not  only  as  my  enemy, 
not  only  as  the  enemy  of  my  Government,  but  as 
the  enemy  of  all  mankind.  I  hate  her  piratical  insti- 
tutions, whiili  rob  men  of  their  manhood  and 
women  of  their  virtue.  I  hate  her  history,  and  I 
hate  he-r  traditions,  for  upon  all  I  behold  the  un- 
washed stains  of  that  unavenged  blood  extorted 
by  the  lash  of  the  slave-whip.  /  have  believed,  I 
still  fondli/  believe,  that  the  sun  of  another  Saint  Do- 
mingo may  rise  upon  her,  and  a  million  of  Toussaint 
Louvertures,  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  tear,  and  with 
vengeance  xvritten  on  their  faces,  with  one  desperate 
and  triumphant  stroke,  dash  in  pieces  the  accursed 
South.  Are  Kansans  proud  to  own  John  Brown, 
of  Ossawatomic  *  I,  for  one,  say,  in  the  whole 
histoiy  of  this  State  there  is  nothing  reflecting 
Buch  lustre  as  the  citizenship  of  the  gray-haired 
martyr  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

Hon.  Montgomery  131air,  3Ir.  Lincoln's 
Postmaster  General,  in  his  speech  at  Rock- 
ville,  Md.,  during  the  cabinet  imbroglio,  thus 
unequivocally  charged  his  associates  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  party,  with  the  attempt  to 
bBing  about  practical  miscegenation  :  — 

The  Abolition  party,  while  pronouncing  philip- 
pics against  slavery,  seek  to  make  a  caste  of  an- 
other color  by  amalgamating  the  black  element 
with  the  free-white  labor  of  our  land,  and  so  to 
expand,  far  l)eyond  the  present  confines  of  slavery, 
the  evil  which  makes  it  obnoxifbus  to  Republican 
statesmen  ;  and  now,  when  the  strength  of  the 
ti'aitors  who  attempted  to  cm'jody  a  power  out  of 
tJie  interests  -of  slavery,  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment is  seen  to  fail,  tlioy  would  make  the  manu- 
mission of  the  slaves  the  means  of  infusing  their 
blood  into  our  whole  system,  by  blending  with  it 
'amalgamation,  equality,  and  fratei'nity/  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  must  then  become  a  hybrid 
race,  and  our  government  a  hybrid  government, 
ending,  as  all  such  unnatural  combinations  have 
ever  done,  in  degraded,  u  not  abortive,  generations, 
and  making  serfdom  for  the  inferior  caste,  —  the 
unmixed  blood  of  the  conquered  race  inevitably 
asserting  a  despotism  over  it.  To  facilitate  this 
purpose,  a  concerted  appeal  is  now  made  to  the 
people  of  the  free  States  through  the  pi«ess,  to  open 
the  way  to  this  daring  innovation,  beginning  in 
the  Southern  States,  unhappily  noAV  brought  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  Calhounite  conspirators.  With 
this  view,  it  is  pioposed  to  declare  the  State  gov- 
ernments vacateil  in  that  section  when  they  are 
restored  to  the  Union,  and  all  the  loyal  men  of  the 
South,  wliom  the  treason  of  Presidents  Pierce 
and  Buchanan,  in  complicity  with  Southern  trai- 
tors, has  su!)jugatcd,  arc  to  come  under  absolute 
submission  to  the  representatives  of  the  Northern 
States  in  Congress  without  the  vestige  of  a  State 
right,  a  State  law,  or  constitutioiLto  protect  them  ; 
nay,  riot  even  the  franchise  of  a  vote  to  settd  a 
teolitaiy  representative  to  the  legislative  body  to 
which  their  destiny  is  to  be  committed. 

The  New  York  Times  (Rep.),  of  March 
26,  says  of*  this  miscegenation  :  — 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  it  is  Avith 
great  reluctance  that  we  speak  out  our  miiuls  in 


this  matter.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayin^ 
that  if  we  had  at  the  outset  conceived  it  possible 
that  hostility  to  slavery  would  ever  have  led  to 
wholesale  intermai-riage  with  negroes,  or  of  aH 
marriageable  Republicans  and  their  sisters,  that 
party  should  never  have  received  any  countenance 
or  support  from  this  journal.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  posterity  to  say  that  the  odious  matri- 
monial arrangements,  into  which  so  many  of  those 
whose  opinions  on  certain  great  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  we  have  hitherto  shared,  have  taken  trt 
wholly  by  surprise. 

!Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  much  an  aider  and  abefe- 
tor  of  the  Abolitionists  in  this  new  policy  of 
miscegenation  as  he  has  been  in  their  policy 
of  emancipation.  He  will  go  wherever  they 
push  him.  Hear  Frederick  Douglas's  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  White  House  :  — 

I  have  been  down  there,  said  he,  to  sec  the  Pres- 
ident, and,  as  you  were  not  there,  perhaps  you 
may  like  to  know  how  the  President  of  the  United 
States  received  a  black  man  at  the  White  Hou^. 
I  will  tell  you  how  he  received  me,  — just  as  you 
have  seen  one  gentleman  receive  another  (great 
applause),  with  a  hand  and  a  voice  well  balanced 
between  a  kind  cordiality  and  a  respectful  resen'c. 
I  tell  you  I  felt  big  there.  (Laugliter.)  Let  me 
tell  you  how  I  got  to  him ;  because  everybody 
can't  get  to  him.  He  has  to  be  a  little  guarded  in 
admitting  spectators.  The  manner  of  getting  to 
him  gave  me  an  idea  that  the  cause  was  rolling  on. 
The  stairway  was  crowded  with  applicants.  Some 
of  them  looked  eager ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  some 
of  them  had  a  purpose  in  being  there,  and  wanted 
to  see  the  President  for  the  good  of  the  country  ! 
They  were  white,  and  as  I  was  the  only  dark  spot 
among  them,  I  expected  to  have  to  wait  at  least 
half  a  day ;  I  had  heard  of  men  waiting  a  week  ; 
but  in  two  minutes  after  I  sent  in  my  card  the 
messenger  came  out,  and  respectfully  invited  "  Mr. 
Douglas  "  in.  I  could  hear  in  the  multitude  out- 
side, as  they  saw  me  pressing  and  elbowing  my 
way  through,  the  remark,  "  Ye5,  damn  it,  I  knew 
they  would  let  the  nigger  through,"  in  a  kind  of 
despairing  voice, — a  peace  Democrat,  I  suppose. 

In  an  address  to  a  bogus  association  calling 
itself  the  Working  Men's  Democratic  Repub- 
lican Association,  from  New  York,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  especial  pains  to  place  working 
negroes  and  white  men  on  an  equality.  Said 
he,  in  his  turgid  and  awkward  way,  — 

None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  pres- 
ent rebellion  as  the  working  people.  Let  them 
beware  of  prejudices,  working  disunion  and  hostil- 
ity among  themselves.  The  most  notable  feature 
of  the  disturbance  in  your  city,  last  summer,  Avas 
the  hanging  of  some  working  people  by  other 
working  people.  It  should  never  be  so.  The 
strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy  outside  of  the 
family  relation  should  be  the  one  uniting  all  working 
people,  of  all  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds. 

"  Some  working  people  by  other  working 

people,''  means  negi'oes  by  white  men,  and 

,  the  President  suggests  that  the  white   man 

i  should   love  the  negro  better  than  any  oati 
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except  a  relative,  and  where  such  a  love 
existed,  of  course  he  might  possibly,  in  time, 
become  a  relative. 

We  have  room  for  no  more  extracts,  but 
these  are  sufficient. 

The  attempt  to  raise  the  colored  race  to  a 
social  equality  with  the  white  must  result  in 
a  convict  of  races  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
negro.  It  is  one  of  those  wild  and  impracti- 
cable theories  of  the  "  agitators,"  never  to  be 
realized  in  this  or  any  other  generation,  but 
that  lead  to  strife  and  anarchy  if  permitted  to 
obtain  in  governments  or  in  communities. 
The  negro  is  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the 
biox)try  and  pohtical  hatreds  and  ambitions  of 
the  Abolition  pnrty.  The  work  has  already 
begun.  The  Afiican  is  dying  by  thousands 
in  the  track  of  our  armies.  The  cry  for  help 
for  homeless  and  starving  men,  women,  and 
children  has  reached  us,  and  true  phllanthro[)y, 
while   deploring   the   abortive    and   reckless 


fanaticism,  calling  itself  philanthropy,  wWcIi 
has  caused  this  suffering,  has  sent  material 
aid.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  proph- 
esied years  ago  that  if  the  Abolitionists  ob- 
tained influence  and  power,  a  civil  war  would 
result ;  let  the  prophecy  be  recorded  here, 
that,  if  the  American  people  indorse  the  un- 
natural theories  now  advanced  by  these  same 
men,  they  invite  a  war  of  the  races,  which, 
if  beg-un,  can  only  end  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  negi'o  ^rom  the  continent.  IMiscegenation 
is  but  anothjr  pet  object  of  the  Lincoln  party, 
of  the  same  stamp  vdrh  emancipation,  confis- 
cation,   and    subjugation.     If  the    nation  is 


willins:  to  be  led  to  slaughter 


and 


disastrous  attempt  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
let  it  continue  Lincoln  in  power ;  if  it  is  will- 
ing only  to  go  to  the  battle-field  for  the  sake 
of  restoring  Union  and  peace,  let  it  remove 

him. 


WATCHWORDS   FOR   PATRIOTS, 

Mottoes  for  the  Campaign,  selected  from  Generial  McCleUan's  Writings.  :, 

The  true  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  upholding  the 
laws  of  the  general  government.  —  Instructisns  to  General  Burnside,  January  7,  1862. 

We  are  fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  power  of  our  national  gov- 
erHment,  and  to  restore  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  order.  —  Instructions  to 
General  Halleck,  November  11,  18QI. 

You  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  Ave  are  fighting ;  that  is- 
sue is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  full  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment over  all  portions  of  our  territory. — Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  7,  1861. 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  government  by 
religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  Nov.  7,  1861. 

Be  careful  so  to  treat  the  ifuarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the  breach  existing 
between  us  and  the  rebels.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  12,  1861. 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious  arrests  on  mere 
suspicion,  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell,  November  12,  1861. 

Say  as  little  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro. — Instructions  to  General  Burnside,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1862. 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  have 
wiUingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  country. 
—  Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

Whatever  the  determination  of  the  government  may  be,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  will  share  its  fate,  whatever  may  be  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  —  Let- 
ter to  Secretary  Cameron,  October,  1861. 

Neither  confiscation  of  property;  poUtioal  executions  of  persons,  territorial  organization  of 
States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  — Letter  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  July  7,  1862. 

In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  protected, 
subject  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations.  —  Letter  to  the  P>%sident,  July  7,  1862. 

Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostilities  exist;  and 
oaths,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  re- 
ceived. —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862.  ^ 

A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies.  —  Letter  to  the  President,  July  7,  1862. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  direction  should  be  left  to  professional  sol- 
diers.—  General  McCleUan's  Repor* 
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DOCUMENT    No.    18. 


REPUBLICAN  OPINIONS 

ABOUT 

LINCOLN. 


The  matter  here  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  honest  freemen  is  like  evidence  drawn 
by  cross-examination    from    opposing    wit- 
nesses     If  they  are  undtr  a  bias,  it  is  a  bias 
wliich    adds    strength    to    their    testimony. 
When  Democrats  declare  tlieir  want  of  con- 
•nce  in  Mr.  Lincohrs  character  and  capa- 
city, his  supporters  dispense  themselves  from 
weighing   his   charges,  by    raising  a   cry   of 
"  Copperhsadisra  !" — a  cry  which  would  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  knock-down  argu- 
ment that  leaves  no  more  to  be  said.  But  when 
Republican    statesmen.    Republican    organs, 
and  Republican  associations  avow  their  be- 
lief that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  weak,  is  vacillating, 
is  incapable,  is  selfish,  is  lawless,  is  tyrannical, 
is  politically  dishonest,  we  have  a  body  of 
testimony  against  which  the  senseless  cry  of 
"  Copperheadism"  will  not  avail.     When  the 
ablest  men  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  party  declare 
him  incapable,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  he 
is  incapable  ;  when  they  declare  him  a  vulgar, 
crafty  office-seeker,  of  weak  character  and 
tyrannical  instincts,  who  has  demonstrated 
his  utter  unfitness  for  his  great  station,  the 
charges,  at  any  rate,   cannot    be   got   rid  of 
by  the    glib-tongued    slander   so   much   in 
vogue,  that  such  accusations  are  insph-ed  by 
secret  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 

The  matter  here  presented  is  somewhat 
bulky  ;  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Republican  testimony  which  might  have  been 
[collected.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  selection  to 
[present  expressions  which  have  a  represcnta- 
t  ve  character — in  which  the  writer  does  not 
!  merely  express  his  own  views,  but  is  the 
organ  of  many  other  minds.  When  multi- 
tudes thus  speak  by  deputy,  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  saved  and  economized,  nnd  he 
is  enabled  without  weariness  to  get  the  dis- 
tilled utterance  of  Rop\il)lican  thought  re- 


specting the  personal  claims  and  character 
of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  force  of  this  pamphlet  lies  in  the  docu- 
ments ;  we  encumber  them  with  no  other 
commentary  than  brief  explanatory  remarks  to 
describe  the  occasions  which  calkd  them  forth; 

The 'first  of  these  documents  in'importance, 
though  not  first  in  order  of  time,  is  a  pam- 
phlet on  "  The  Next  Presidential  Election," 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  "  Pomeroy 
Circular."  This  pamphlet  was  prepared  and 
privately  circulated  in  January  last,  by  the 
same  committee  of  influential  Republicans 
that  issued  the  Pomeroy  circular.  The 
organization,  of  which  that  committee  was 
the  organ,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
in  a  speech  made  by  him  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  10th  of  March  : 

"  Some  curiosity  has  been  manifested,  here 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  authority  and  genu- 
ineness of  a  circular  issued  by  me,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Executive  Committee. 
Such  curiosity  is  very  laudable,  and  I  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  say  that  I  did  issue 
that  circular,  and  that  it  embraces  the  views 
of  the  National   Committee  upon  the  sub- 
ject presented.    The  Committee  was   insti- 
tuted in  the  usual  manner,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing convened  in  this  city,  in  the  month  of 
January  last.   That  meeting  comprised  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  citizens  from   nearly 
every  loyal  State  in  the  Union.     The  Com- 
mittee, is  composed  of  members  of  Congress 
and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  all 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  of  the  most 
unquestioned   loyalty,   and   devoted   to   the 
Union  and  to  freedom,  as  the  best  means  for 
re?toring  and   preserving  the  Union.     The 
object  of  the    Committee  is   to   unite  the 
sentiment  of  the    country  in  tlie    support 
of  men    and   measures  suited  to  the  times. 
It  issued  a  letter,  called  by  some  a  circular, 
which  it  has  distributed, as  also  the  speeches 
of  members  of  Congress,  on  the  engrossing 
topics  of  the  day." 


The  purpose  of  the  organization  here  de- 
scribed was  to  head  off  a  crafty  attempt  of 
the  contracting  and  ofl&ce-ljolding  interests, 
to  forestall  the  action  of  the  Kepublican 
Convention,  and  force  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the 
party  ^gainst  its  better  judgment.  This 
project  was  conceived  with  foresight,  and 
executed  with  great  dexterity.  Its  instru- 
ments were  the  Eepublican  State  Legisla- 
tures, elected  in  the  fall  of  1863.  During 
that  year,  and  with  a  view  to  this  very  ob- 
ject, the  party  war-cry  given  to  the  Repub- 
licans was — "Lincoln  and  Loyalty — Opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration  is  Treason  to  the 
Country."  It  was  foreseen  that  Republican 
Legislatures,  elected  on  this  issue,  would  be 
as  pliant  as  wax  to  official  manipulation 
from  Washington.  None  but  the  contrac- 
tors and  office-holders,  who  concocted  the 
scheme,  were  long-sighted  enough  to  detect 
its  bearing,  till  the  trap  was  ready  to  be 
sprung.  But,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  in  January,  1864,  it  was  seen 
that  they  all  began  to  act  with  the  concert 
of  a  set  of  puppets,  in  nominating  Mr.  Lin- 
coln for  re-election.  All  the  leading  men  of 
the  party,  who  were  not  either  office-holders 
or  contractors,  then  first  came  to  under- 
stand the  game  by  which  the  party  had  been 
outwitted  and  overreached.  The  organiza- 
tion, described  in  the  foregoing  extract  from 
Senator  Pomeroy's  speech,  was  quickly  and 
clandestinely  formed,  and  its  first  important 
act  was  the  preparation  of  the  following  cir- 
cular, which  was  secretly  sent  to  influential 
Republicans  throughout  the  country,  leaving 
out,  of  course,  the  contractors  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's office-holders.  The  following  is  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  that  first  circular,  re-printed 
from  the  original  pamphlet,  with  no  other 
diflerence  than  a  freer  use  of  italics : — 

The  effort  now  raakingf  to  forestall  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
by  procuring  the  formal  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  State  Legislatures  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

The  more  so,  because  tJu's  movement  origi- 
nates with  the  recipients  of  Exccntive  favor 
and  patronage,  some  of  whom  hold  high  sta- 
tions in  tlve  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
whose  object  is  to  perpetimte  their  own  power 
and-  means  of  pecuniary  advancement,  without 
any  regard  whatever  to  the  welfare  of  the 
countri/.  While  these  nomination?!  are  made 
to  appear  as  though  they  emanated  from  the 
spontaneous  will  of  the  people,  the  animus  in 
reality  is  to  defeat  their  loill  altogether,  by 
producing  such  «  puMx  damor  in  behalf  of 


Mr.  Lincoln,  as  to  prevent  the  assembling  of 
the  National  Convention  at  all ;  or,  if  it  should 
assemble,  to  fone  his  nomination  upon  the 
country,  irrespective  of  the  popular  will. 

In  time  of  civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant 
calamities,  the  attempt  to  advance  the  personal 
interest  and  ambition  of  any  one  man,  or  num- 
ber of  men,  without  regard  to  the  public  good, 
deserves,  and  should  receive,  universal  eondem- 
nation. 

To  the  proper  discussion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
claim,  to  be  made  a  candidate  for  the  next 
Presidential  term,  there  can  be  no  reasona- 
ble objection  ;  but  it  is  the  people,  and  not 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  dependents,  who  should 
decide  upon  his  claim.' 

While  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  have  everything  at  stake  upon  the 
right  administration  of  the  government,  they 
have  really  no  personal  interest  in  its  patron- 
age. Therefore,  they  are  the  only  disinter- 
ested i>arty  to  select  the  Presidential  candi- 
date without  interference  from  Executive 
influences. 

But  now  it  is  too  early  to  commit  the  peo- 
ple to  the  fortunes  of  any  Presidential  aspi- 
rant. The  issues  of  war  are  ever  uncertain  ; 
and  though  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
our  gallant  armies  may  have  destroyed  the 
rebel  power  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, they  may  not.  At  all  events,  the 
people  will  be  much  better  prepared  to  de- 
cide this  question  three  or  four  months  hence, 
than  they  can  possibly  be  to-day. 

Already  hp^s  this  premature  action  alien- 
ated many  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  who 
believe  that,  even  with  a  fair  nomination  in  a 
fill  cnrwent'on,  Mr.  Lincoln  canned  be  re- 
elected to  the  Presidency. 

There  are  ma;.iy  solid  reasons  in  the  very 
philosophy  of  reprasentative  government, 
against  the  election  of  a  President  for  a 
second  terra. 

The  unbounded  popularity  of  General 
Washington,  during  his  administration,  con- 
vinced the  American  people  that,  had  he 
been  less  than  Washington,  he  might,  by  the 
patronage  of  office,  have  subverted  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country,  by  procuring  his  own 
election  periodically  for  life. 

The  want  of  a  constitutional  limitation,  to 
the  number  of  terms  to  which  a  President 
might  be  eligible,  was  then  felt  to  be  a  serious 
defect. 

Washington  participated  in  this  sentiment, 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  himself  to 
be  elected  for  a  third  term  ;  and  his  decision 
furnished  a  precedent  which  had  all  the  force 
of  a  constitutional  restriction. 

During  the  domination  of  the  Republican 
party,  from  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  the  practice 
of  the  President  nominating  himself  for  the 
second  term,  and  then  his  successor,  through 
the  machinery  of  a  caucus,  which  virtually 
transferred  the  power  of  election  from  the 


people  to  the  Administration,  was  bocoming 
a  precedent  which  threatened  the  subversion 
of  republican  liberty. 
I  General  Jackson,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  elective  franchise,  be- 
came the  candidate  of  the  people,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  caucus  system,  and,  though  de- 
feated at  first,  was,  in  1828,  triumpliantly 
elected,  against  the  powerful  patronage  of 
the  government.  From  that  day  no  Presi- 
dent until  Mr.  Lincoln,  ever  attempted  to 
reviv'e  that  odious  system  of  having  himself 
nominated  without  consulting  the  people  in 
a  National  Convention. 

Greneral  Jackson  was  made  a  candidate  by 
the  people  for  a  second  term  against  his  will, 
and  elected  with  unparalleled  unanimity. 
Yet,  such  was  the  unbounded  enthusiasm 
he  inspired,  that  Jackson  saw,  as  did  every 
reflecting  man,  that  the  danger  to  Ubcrty, 
which  occurred  under  Washington's  admin- 
istration, was  repeating  itself. 

And  so  utterly  opposed  was  that  stern 
patriot  to  the  use  of  patronage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  re-election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, that  lie  laid  down  the  oiie  term 
principle  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  our 
democratic  system,  and  it  became  a  part  of 
the  political  creed  of  the  people,  so  strong, 
that  no  President  from  that  day  has  been  re- 
elected, and  probably  never  will  be  by  a  fair 
-expression  of  the  popular  will. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  defiance  of  the  teachings 
of  Jackson,  in  violation  of  the  great  principle 
%diich  underlies  our  democratic  institutions, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  waraings  of 
history,  can  now  so  wield  h^s  patronage  as  to 
secure  his  election  for  a  second  term,  who  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  four  years  hence  he  wll 
have  less  difficult}/  in  securing  his  elect  ion  for 
a  third  term.'  For,  with  an  army  of  more 
than  half  a  million  of  citizen  soldiers  under 
his  command,  and  an  annual  patronage  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  money,  he  can,  if  he 
has  one-half  the  brain  attributed  to  him  by 
his  friends,  have  himself  elected  from  term 
to  term  during  his  natural  life 

If  the  "  military  necessity"  supplies  a 
reason  now  for  his  nomination,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary patronage  occasioned  by  the  war, 
furnishes  the  means  of  his  election,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  his  interest  is  then  to 
prolong  the  war  as  a  means  of  perpetuating 
his  power. 

No  man  with  the  patriotism  of  a  Wash- 
ington or  a  Jackson,  would  seek  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  where  his  interest  and 
his  psrsonal  ambition  would  be  coincident 
with  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  war. 

But,  aside  from  the  consideration  of  the 
second  term  principle,  there  is  still  another 
and  more  forcible  objection  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

JTie  people  have  lost  all  confidence  in  his 


ability  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  restore  the 
Union.  It  is  impossible  to  put  out  of  view 
the  fact,  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  of 
disappointment  in  the  loyal  North,  that  after 
such  a  wasting  of  its  precious  blood,  and 
such  a  vast  expenditure  of  treasure,  the  re- 
bellion continuous  unsubdued  ;  and  -all  the 
promises  of  the  Administration,  time  and 
again,  for  its  speedy  overthrow  have  been 
falsified. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  wear  the  livery  of  office,  or  is  not  in  the 
pay  of  the  General  Government,  who  does  not 
feel  mortified  and  humbled,  that  our  nation, 
with  its  twenty  millions  of  loyal  people 
in  the  North,  with  four  millions  of  aux- 
iliaries in  the  South,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  large  ho^t  of  Union  men  there,  has  not 
succeeded  yet  in  overthrowing  the  insolent 
slave  oli!?archy,  which  does  not  number  five 
millions  all  tuUl ! 

How  is  it,  that  Jefferson  Davis,  with  his 
slender  resources,  without  a  navy,  without 
manufactories,  is  still  defiant  at  Richmond, 
and  has  twice  sent  his  rebel  hordes  across 
the  Potomac,  putting  in  jeopardy  even  the 
personal  liberty  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself? 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  American 
people  from  making  humiliating  comparisons 
^between  the  rebel  chief  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  will  understand  why 
this  condition  of  things  exists ;  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term.  The 
fault  is  not  in  the  want  of  intelligence  and 
bravery,  on  the  part  of  our  soldiers,  or  the 
skill  of  our  officers.  For  both  soldiers  and 
officers  have  proven,  on  many  a  battle  field, 
that,  in  endurance  and  valor,  and  all  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  great  soldier, 
they  are  tlie  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of 
the  rebels. 

//  will  not  do  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the 
country,  for  it  hiis  furnished  all  the  men  and 
all  the  money  tJie  Preiident  has  asked.    " 

It  will  not  do  to  charge  it  upon  the  rebel 
sympathizers  at  the  North,  for  they  have  had 
no  means  of  interfer'.ng  with  the  orders  of  tJie 
President.  The  responsibility  i^ests  alone 
upon  him.  He  has  been  weak  and  vacillating 
throughout,  seemingly  incapable  of  settling 
upon  any  definite  line  of  policy  in  regard  ta 
the  rebellion. 

Two  theories  in  regard  to  it,  have,  and  now 
divide,  the  American  people.  One  is,  that 
the  Southern  States  are  still  States  of  the 
American  Union  ;  that  their  several  consti-^ 
tutions  and  laws,  though  silent  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  rebel  power,  will,  «pon  the 
sup[)ression  of  the  rebellion,  revive,  and  the 
people  return  to  their  former  rights. 

The  other  theory  is.  that  they  are  r.o  longer 

States  in  the   American  Union,  in  t  he  sense 

of  the  Constitution,  but  the  rebellion  having 

acquired  the  strength  and  consistency  of  a 

•  belligerent   power,  the  status  of  the  entire 


population  has  been  changed  from  citizens 
to  aliens,  and  they  do  not  return  to  their 
rights  upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
but  only  to  such  as  the  supreme  legislative 
power  may  give  them. 

Had  Mr,  Lincoln  adopted  either  one  of 
these  theories  and  adhered  to  it  vigorously, 
he  might  long  since  have  ended  the  rebellion. 
Had  he  chosen  the  first,  he  could,  before 
this,  have  brought  back  the  States,  with 
their  institutions  and  laws,  slaves  and  all. 

Had  he  adopted  the  other,  and  sustained 
Fremont  and  Hunter,  the  friends  of  freedom 
know  that  the  rebel  armies  might  long  ago 
have  been  overthrown  and  the  whole  rebel 
territory  in  possession  of  the  United  Slates, 
vfith  the  manacles  of  every  slave  stricken 
off,  from  the  Susquehannah  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

This  vacillat'on  and  indecision  of  the  Pre- 
sideni,  has  been  the  real  cause  why  our  well- 
appointed  armies  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
destruction  of  the  reheUion. 

He  has  constantly  been  going  between 
these  two  theories,  taking  no  positive  ground 
for  either,  but  holding  on  to  the  skirts  of 
both. 

Whether,  from  the  feebleness  of  his  will, 
which  has  been  unequal  to  the  alternate  pres- 
sure of  the  respective  leaders  of  these  theories,  < 
or  whether  from  the  want  of  intellectual  grasp, 
he  has  really  been  unable  to  comprehend 
their  philosophy,  or  from  the  want  of  political 
principle  and  indifference  to  truth,  he  has, 
with  that  species  of  cunning  which  charac- 
terizes a  certain  class  of  lawyers,  sought  to 
ride  both  theories  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
his  re-lection. 

The  cant  about  "  Honest  Old  Abe''  was  at 
first  amusing,  it  then  became  ridicxdous,  but 
now  it  is  absolutely  criminal. 

Honesty  signifies  nothing  unless  there  is 
capacity  to  wield  the  power.  In  the  language 
of  Wendell  Phillips  :  Who  cares  for  the 
honesty  of  the  President  unless  he  be  capa- 
ble ?  it  is  not  honesty  but  capacity  that  is 
wanted. 

When  the  nation  again  places  in  the  hands 
of  a  Commander-in  Chief  the  lives  of  all  its 
able-bodied  men,  and  all  its  material  wealth, 
it  will  want  a  better  guarantee  than  the  ante- 
cedents of  our  jocular  President  can  furnish, 
that  the  power  will  be  wielded  ably,  efficiently 
surely,  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
Should  Mr.  Lincoln  be  forced  upon  the 
•^tountry  in  defiance  of  the  better  judgment  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  Democratic  party 
be  judicious  in  planting  a  candidate  for  the 
prosecution  of  th^  war,  upon  the  first  theory 
above  indicated,  (which  is  their  theory.)  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  be  most  unquestionably  dk- 
feated,  unless  he  should  be  tempted,  in 
an  evil  hour,  to  use  the  military  power 
in  his  hands,  by  suppressing  the  freedom 
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victory  won  by  the  sword  would  be  no  vio- 
tory,  but  a  lamentable  defeat  to  the  friends 
of  liberty. 

A  convention  of  patriots,  if  wise,  will 
never  nominate  for  the  Presidency  a  military 
leader  in  actual  command  of  an  army,  much 
less  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  now  has 
more  than  half  a  million  of  soldiers  under 
his  command,  and  if  necessary  to  success, 
might  have  a  million  before  the  next  Presi- 
dential election. 

The  temptation  to  a  military  candidate  to  use 
the  sword  to  secure  his  own  election  is  too  great, 
the  warnings  of  history  too  impressive,  for  the 
American  people  ever  voluntarily  to  consent  to 
so  hazardous  an  experiment. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  such  a 
combination  of  high  qualities  been  required 
as  will  be  needed  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  war  has  created  a  debt,  the  magnitude 
of  which  is  astounding  to  consider.  The  in- 
terest alone  will  oppress  the  people  for  scores 
of  years  to  come  ;  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  discharging  the  debt  will,  by  the  necessary 
operations  of  the  war,  have  been  fearfully 
weakened.  So  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  have  been  called  from  their  indus- 
trial pursuits,  never  to  return  to  tliem  ;  so 
much  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  country 
has  been  destroyed  ;  so  many  fields  for  the 
production  of  its  great  staples  laid  waste  ; 
indeed  its  whole  labor  system  has  been  per- 
verted or  disorganized ! 

To  recover  the  nation  from  this  state  of 
utter  exhaustion,  and  restore  it  to  its  wonted 
prosperity,  will  demand  an  order  of  intelli- 
gence which  is  bestowed  upon  but  few  men 
in  any  country  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
mightiest  intellect  in  our  land  might  well 
tremble  in  assuming  such  responsibility.  We 
want,  in  our  coming  President,  an  advanced 
thinker ;  a  statesman  profoundly  versed  in 
political  and  economic  science,  one  who  fully 
comprehends  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Appended  to  this  circular,  and  forming 
part  of  the  same  pamphlet,  was  the  sub- 
joined article,  from  a  well-known  weekly 
newspaper,,  edited  by  a  confidential  associate 
in  Republican  circles.  This  article  derives 
its  importance  from  the  company  in  which- 
it  is  found,  and  its  endorsement  by  the  Re- 
publican association  before  described.  This 
seems  the  proper  place  to  insert  it,  as  it  is  a 
tail-piece  to  the  preceding  circular  : — 

The  Arabs  have  a  proverb  that  curses,  like 
■young  chickens,  always  come  home  to  roost. 
The  above  noble  lines,  which  were  quoted 
from  the  primer  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  appa- 
rent interest  of'Mr.  Lincoln,  verify  the  adage. 
'1  heir  warning  having  gone  the  rounds  against 
•  all  outside  aspirants,  returns  to  its  starting 


point,  and  settling-  upob  certain  recent  signs 
in  the  State  Legislatures,  suggests  that  some- 
body  is  trying  to  steal  at  least  the  nomn.a- 
tion  and  to  cheat  the  usual  conventions  of  the 
people. 

These  movements  are  evidently  under 
the  special  direction  of  Thurlow  Weed  and 
Seward,  but  whether  intended  to  be  suddenly 
aggragatcd  into  an  imposing  re-investment  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  with  the  toga  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  new  election,  or  whether  it  is  a 
mere  calling  of  the  roll  of  those  who  have 
been  bought  for  any  exigency,  it  is  rather 
difficult  at  this  point  to  tell.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  however,  and  that  certainty  is, 
that  the  President  himself  is  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  whole  movement,  and  is 
plunged  to  his  arm-pits  in  the  succulent  pa- 
tronage which  he  is  doling  out  in  its  support. 
Judged  by  this  fact,  he  appears  before  us 
in  an  entirely  new  light,  and,  instead  of  the 
simple  rustic  who  has  innocently  amused  the 
country,  even  in  its  darkest  hours,  we  find 
him  the  full  partner  of  the  crafty  politician 
of  whom  he  had  all  along  appeared  to  be  the 
dupe. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  by  the  radicals, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  is  inherently  an  honest  man, 
did  not  probably  meditate  a  desertion  of 
their  principles  ;  but  finding  a  war  unexpect- 
edly upon  his  hands,  he  was  erroneously  per- 
suaded to  modify  his  views  to  suit  the 
accident,  and  by  certain  sacrifices  to  en- 
deavor to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  South. 
Unfortunately  his  chief  adviser  was  neither 
a  man  of  foresight  nor  of  courage.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  rebellion  would  be  put 
down  in  ninety  days,  and  shrinking  at  the 
thought  of  the  returning  barons,  he  advised 
the  President  to  find  timely  shelter  in  a  con- 
servative course,  which,  in  addition  to  con- 
ciliating their  ruffled  mood,  would  quietly 
store  up  a  large  political  "  good  will"  to- 
wards his  re-election.  Mr.  Lincoln  foolishly 
yielded  to  this  worse  than  weak  idea,  and 
from  that  moment  became  the  unseen  corner- 
stone of  the  new  "  conservative"  party. 

The  first  of  the  public  acts  with  which  ^Ir. 
Lincoln  signalized  his  new  converson  was  the 
remarkable  dispatch  in  which  he  authorized 
Mr.  Seward  to  announce  broadcast  to  the 
world  that  "  he  did  not  expect  to  reduce  the 
insurgent  States  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arms."  The  next  was  the  circular  by  which 
he  assured  Europe  as  well  as  the  Confederacy 
that  our  war  should  be  so  conducted  "  as 
not  to  alter  the  status  of  a  single  human 
being."  'I'hese  utterances,  made  as  early  as 
April,  1861,  were  doubtless  honestly  intend- 
ed to  appease  the  rebels,  but  we  have  seen 
that  they  only  resulted  in  indorsing  their 
power  before  foreign  nations,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  depriving  our  cause  of  the  solitary 
hold  which  it  had  upon  European  sentiment. 
These    extraordinary    acts   have   constantly 


puzzled  the  keenest  of  inquirers.  By  many 
it  was  often  thought  that  they  were  purely 
the  prrsonal  acts  of  Mr.  >Seward,  and  that 
the  Pretident,  in  whose  name  they  ivere  ful- 
minated, being  an  easy-going  man,*  was  more 
fond  of  a  juicy  story  than  dry  papers,  really 
never  saw  them.  But,  aided  by  our  new  look 
into  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy,  we  are  able  to 
translate  the  apparent  contradictions,  and  to 
understand  them  as  consistent,  if  not  with 
his  public  attitude,  at  least  with  the  unpro- 
mulgated temporizing  Seward  programme. 
We  can  now  understand,  moreover,  the  long 
tampering  with  the  treason  of  the  border 
States  ;  the  motive  of  the  checks  adminis- 
tered to  the  progress  of  emancipation  in 
Maryland  and  in  Missouri ;  of  the  amazing 
dictation  to  Congress  how  to  vote  on  the 
Confiscation  Act,  lest  he  reprove  them  with 
his  veto  ;  of  his  removal  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  St.  Louis,  for  participating  too 
actively  in  the  radical  election  ;  of  his 
lending  the  patronage  of  the  government 
to  Seward  for  the  election  of  Horatio 
Seymour  ;  and,  perhaps,  most  significant  of 
all,  because  most  constant  and  continuous,  of 
his  retaining  Weed  around  him,  in  face  of 
his  open  apostacy  from  the  emancipation 
and  epublican  doctrine  s,  and  informal  em- 
brace of  the  '•  conservative  "'  faith !  If  these 
things  h  ve  no  significance,  perhaps  the  fact 
that  Weed  is  now  engineering  the  Lincoln 
expression  in  the  Legislatures  has ! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  edicts  of  am- 
nesty and  emancipation  are  contradictions  to 
our  theory,  and  that  ^Ir.  Lincohi  either  did 
these  things  despite  of  Seward  &  Co.,  or  that 
he  is  not  a  full  partner  to  their  plans  But 
the  truth  is,  these  acts,  like  Seward's  tardy 
courage  on  the  subject  of  the  rebel  rams, 
were  the  r  suits  purely  of  an  irresistible 
pressure  of  the  people,  and  we  may  add  that 
the  President  undoubtedly  found  rising  cour- 
age for  his  task  in  the  fact  that  the  rebel 
cause  was  fast  sinking  under  our  arms.  In 
degree  as  the  patriotic  temper  of  the  country 
reduced  the  hopes  of  the  rebelion  the  Presi- 
dent was  released  from  his  alarms,  and  to  the 
same  degree  became  the  sincere  auxiliary  of 
its  wishes.  We  have  the  utmost  faith  in*  his 
intentions,  but  knowing  his  defects,  shall 
hardly  expect  to  see  him  converted  to  the 
Conness  doctrine  of  striking  a  rebel  where- 
ever  you  can  reach  him  any  earlier  than  Fer- 
nando Wood.  Fernando,  watching  the  de- 
cline of  the  Confederacy,  ha3  alreaJy  voted  in 
recognition  of  the  negro  regiments.  When  the 
planter  aristocracy  are  fugitive,  and  the  re- 
leased white  masses  of  the  South  rank  as  the 
intensest  enemies  of  slavery,  we  shall  expect  to 
see  Abraham  and  the  sage  of  Bloomingdale 
weeping  on  each  other's  necks  in  all  the 
beatitude  of  an  excelling  abolitionism. 

Between  this  and  that,  however,  there  may 
be  miich  dansrer  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  unfortunate 
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idiosyncracies  ;  and  while  we  have  full  re- 
spect for  his  intentions,  we  tvai  to  entrust 
him  (at  least  while  he  is  bound  in  with  Weed 
and  Seward)  with  the  stupendously  impor- 
tant settlement  of  this  war.  He  is  hardly 
the  man  to  handle  this  country,  while  its 
heart  is  over  generous  with  reconstituted 
peace,  so  that  due  guarantees  nmy  be  exacted 
from  its  enemies.  We  may  reasonably  ap- 
prehend any  mistake  in  the  fature,  from  what 
has  gone  before  ;  and  as  for  general  states- 
manship, we  take  his  full  measure  in  the  fact, 
that  he  once  actually  advised  the  extradition 
of  four  millions  of  laborers  from  our  eager 
and  entreating  soil,  while  in  the  next  breath, 
he  proposed  a  bill  to  encourage  foreign 
emigration.  Compared  with  this  gigantic 
crime  against  the  yearning  hemisphere,  the 
retention  of  these  hapless  beings  in  slavery 
would  have  been  a  passable  offence  ! 

Manifestly,  therefore,  this  excellent  man, 
though  honest  as  the  sun,  and  perhaps  the 
best  story-teller  in  the  world,  is  not  the  states- 
man to  pluck  this  groveling  country  from  the 
mire,  and  set  its  face,  with  august  resolution, 
against  our  enemies  across  the  ocean.  He  is 
not  the  man  to  grapple  with  a  tithe  of  our 
responsibilities,  foreign  or  domestic  ;  and  no 
mere  political  Peter  Funks,  whom  charitable 
constituencies  have  sent  to  the  State  Legis- 
latures with  "  permits  to  trade,"  can  dictate 
such  a  candidate  upon  this  rising  hour. 

We  have  seen  nothing  more  shameless  and 
insolent,  than  this  legislative  nomination,  in 
the  whole  history  of  American  politics,  and 
the  wonder  is,  that  men  of  so  much  experience 
as  Weed  and  Seward  have  undertaken  it.  It 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  corrupt  practices  of 
the  "  ring"  to  a  larger  job  than  was  ever  be- 
fore undertaken  in  this  country.  When 
Eome  was  in  her  lowest  period  of  degradation, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Prsetorian  Guards 
to  sell  the  Empire  to  the  highest  bidder. 
While  our  slave  oligarchy  was  in  swing,  we 
once  predicted  that  a  candidate  might  yet 
pay  his  way  to  the  Presidential  chair  through 
the  avenues  of  the  convention ;  but,  really, 
we  never  expected  to  see  the  bribery  of  the 
conventions  simplified  and  anticipated,  by 
dohng  the  first  chances  out,  to  the  more 
limited  consciences  of  legislative  "  rings." 
Indeed,  what  we  least  of  all  expected  was, 
to  see  these  speculators,  who  have  now  '•  got 
along  with "  five  States,  extending  their 
unctuous  palms  over  Uncle  Abraham's  head, 
in  mock  consecration  of  a  political  Messiah, 
who,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  all  the 
while,  is  chiefly  anxious  to  get  through  the 
ceremony,  that  he  may  delight  them  with 
some  smutty  story. 


To  fill  out  the  last  page  of  the  pamphlet, 
the  committee  printed  the  following  squib, 
conveying,  by  an  apt  parable,  the  idea  that, 
while  the  superficial  current  was  running  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  there  was  a  deep  under- 
current in  the  Republican  party,  setting 
strongly  against  him.  The  squib,  like  Mr. 
Wilkes'  article,  derives  its  significance  from 
the  respectability  of  its  influential  en- 
dorsers : 

Old  Abe  and  Philosophy  OP' Currents. — 
During  a  conversation  which  took  place  last 
week,  between  our  worthy  President  and  a 
distinguished  western  Senator,  the  recent 
legislative  nominations  for  the  next  Presi-  ,\ 
dency  were  incidentally  referred  to.  ''  Yes," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  nursing  his  leg  with  evident 
gratification.— yes,  the  current  seems  to  be 
setting  all  one  way  !"  "  It  does,  really,  seem 
to  be  setting  all  one  way,"  was  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  ;  "  but,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  you  have 
told  me  several  good  stories  since  I  hare 
been  here,  permit  me,  if  you  p'ease,  to  tell 
you  one."  "  '  It  has  always  been  observed, 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  Straights  of 
Gibraltar,  constantly  pours  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  tremendous  volume.  The  Bos- 
phorus  empties  into  it,  at  its  other  end,  and 
rivers  are  seen  contributing  to  its  waters  all 
along  its  coast.  It  was,  for  many  years,  the 
constant  puzzle  of  geographers,  why  the  Me- 
diterranean, un.er  all  these  accessions,  never 
j(ot  full  and  overran  its  banks.  After  a 
while,  however,  a  curious  fellow  took  the 
notion  of  dropping  a  plummet  in  the  centre 
of  the  Straights,  when,  lo !  he  discovered 
that,  though  the  tremendous  body  of  water 
on  the  surface  was  rushing  inward  from  the 
ocean,  a  still  more  powerful  body  was  passing 
outward,  in  a  counter  current,  atlsome  twenty 
feet  below !'" 

"  Oh,  ah !"  s;aid  Old  Abe,  seriously,  eTi- 
dently  nonplussed,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life ;  "  that  does  not  remind  me  of  any  story 
I  ever  heard  before!" 

The  Republican  Committee,  by  whom  the 
preceding  secret  circular  was  issued,  having 
concluded  that  Secretary  Chase  was  the 
strongest  man  they  could  present  against 
Mr.  Lincoln,  put  forth,  in  February,  another 
circular,  announcing  Mr.  Chase  as  a  candi- 
date, and  repeating,  more  briefly,  their  incul- 
pations of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  corrupt  influ- 
ences at  work  to  secure  his  nomination. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  second  ck- 
cular : — 


THE  POMEEOY  CIUCULA:^. 


'  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  1864, 

Sir,  —  The  movements  recently  made 
throughout  the  country,  to  secure  the  re-nomi- 
'Dation  of  President  Lincoln,  render  necessary 
some  counter-action  on  the  part  of  those  un- 
conditional friends  of  the  Union  who  differ 
from  the  policy  of  his  Administration. 

So  long  as  no  eflforts  were  made  to  forestall 
the  political  action  of  the  people,  it  was  both 
wise  and  patriotic  for  all  true  friends  of  the 
government  to  devote  their  influence  to  the 
supression  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  when  it  be- 
comes evident  that  party  machinery  and 
official  influence  are  being  used  to  secure  the 
perpetuation  of  the  present  Administration, 
those  who  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  of  freedom  de- 
mand a  change  in  favor  of  vigor,  and  purity, 
and  nationality,  have  no  choice  but  to  appeal 
at  once  to  the  people  before  it  shall  be  too 
late  to  secure  a  fair  discussion  of  principles. 

Those  in  behalf  of  whom  this  communica- 
tion is  made  have  thoughtfully  surveyed  the 
political  fijld,  and  have  arrived  at  t\i3  follow- 
ing co:ielu?iuus  : — 

1.  That  evea  were  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  desirable,  it  is  practcally  rmpo^sble 
against  tJie  union  of  influence  ^'hich  xvill  op- 
pose him. 

2.  That,  should  he  be  re-elected,  his  mani- 
fest tendency  towards  compromises  and  tem- 
porary expedients  of  policy  will  become 
stronger  during  a  second  term  than  it  has 
been  in  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
nation  suffer  proportionately  ;  while  the  war 
may  continue  to  languish  during  his  whole 
administration,  till  the  pubUc  debt  shall  be- 
come a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne, 

3.  That  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
through  the  necessities  of  the  war,  has  been 
so  rapidly  increased,  and  to  such  an  enormous 
extent,  and  so  loosely  placed,  as  to  render 
application  of  the  "one-term  principle" abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  certain  safety  of  our 
republican  institutions. 

4.  That  we  find  miited  in  Hon.  Salmon  P. 
Chase  more  of  the  qualities  needed  in  a  Pre- 
sident during  the  next  four  years  than  are 
combined  in  any  o*tlier  available  candidate ; 


his  record,  clear  and  antnip^achable,  showing 
him  to  be  a  statesman  of  rare  ability  and  an 
administrator  of  the  very  highest  order,  while 
his  private  character  furnishes  the  surest 
obtainable  guarantee  of  economy  and  purity 
in  the  management  of  public  afl[\'iirs. 

5.  That  the  discussion  of  the  Presidential 
question,  already  commenced  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  developed  a  popularity 
and  strength  in  Mr.  Chase  unexpected  even 
to  his  warmest  admirers;  and  while  we  are 
aware  that  this  strength  is  at  present  unorgan- 
ized, and  in  no  condition  to  manifest  its  real 
magnitude,  we  are  satisfied  tliat  it  only  needs 
systematic  and  faithful  efforts  to  develope  it 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  overcame  all  op- 
posing obstacles.  For  these  reasons  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Chase  have  determined  on 
measures  which  shall  present  his  claims  fairly 
and  at  once  to  the  country.  A  central  organ- 
ization has  been  effected,  which  already  has 
its  connections  in  all  ,the  States,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  his  friends  every- 
where most  ('ff'ctually  to  promote  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidenev.  We  wish  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  those  in  favor  of  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  Union  upon  the  basis  of 
universal  freedom,  and  who  desire  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  during  the  first 
period  of  its  new  life,  which  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  develope  the  capacity  of  free 
institutions,  enlarge  the  resources  of  the 
country,  diminish  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  and  private 
morahty,  ^qndicate  the  honor  of  the  Republic 
before  the  world,  and,  in  all  tbiugs,  make  an 
American  nationality  the  fairest  example  for 
imitation  which  human  progress  has  ever 
achieved. 

If  those  objects  meet  your  approval,  you 
can  render  efficient  aid  by  exerting  yourself 
to  at  once  organize  your  section  of  "the  coun- 
try, and  by  corresponding  with  the  Chirman 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  receiving  or  imparting  in- 
formation. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  0.  POMEROT, 
C/iaii-man  National -'Executive  Committee. 


While  the  re3p'?ctable  and  influsntial  Re- 
publican Associations  which  issued  the  pre- 
ceding documents,  were  aiming  to  counteract 
the  office-holders,  who  had  got  the  start  of 
them,  portions  of  the  Repui)l;can  press  indi- 
cated their  opinion  of  Mr.  Liiicoln's  incapa- 
city, and  their  hostlityto  his  nomination. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the  New- 
York  "  Tribune,"  tlie  New-York  "  Evening 
Post,"  the  "  ludoppudent."  and  "  Lirownson's  ' 
Quarterly  Review."  Our  space  does  not  per-  j 
n^t  quotations  from  all  these;  but,  as  a  vi-  I 


gorous  specimen  of  manly  and  truthful  criti- 
cism, we  copy  the  following  extracts  from  an 
article  in  the  one  last  named.  Doctor 
Brownson  has  been,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  emi- 
nent writers  in  this  country.  Two  years  ago, 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
fiiess  in  the  Nevv  Jersey  District  in  which  he 
resides.  Ilis  charges  against  Mr.  Lincoln 
are  supported,  as  the  reader  will  see,  by  great 
foree  of  reasoning. 


[^From  Brownsons  Review  for  Ap?il,  1864] 


We  wish  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln  iu  terms 
befitting  ourselves  and  his  high  position,  but 
we   must   say  that  he  has   proved  himself 
totally   deficient    in    administrative    talent. 
No  branch  of  the  goverrvnent  has  been  well  and 
efficiently   administered    under   him.      Much 
routine  work,  done  by  old  experienced  clerks, 
may  have  been  done  regularly  enough  ;  some 
of  the  Secretaries  have  been  able  men,  and 
have  managed  their  respective  departments 
as  well  as  they  could  be  managed  under  such 
a  chief ;  but  the  Administration  in  the  sense 
that  it  mast  receive  its  impulse,  its  spirit  and 
tone  from  the  President  himself,  has  been 
loose,  fluctuating,  unsystematic,  weak,  and 
inefficient,  in   all   save   expenditure  of  men 
and  money.    It  has  lacked  proviptness,  energy, 
economy.     Its  extravagance  has  been  appalling, 
its  expenditures  enormous,  and  little  to  show 
for  them.     Its  yearly  expemes,  uhen  all  ac- 
counts are  audited,  will  be  found  to  be  double 
those  of  Great  Britain  in  tier  gigantic  wars 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  she  subsi- 
dized nearly  all  Europe,  while  our  resources 
are  far  less  than  hers  were  at  the  time.     Dur- 
ing four  years  it  will  have  run  up  a  national 
debt  above  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  equal 
to   one-third   of  the   assessed   values  of  the 
whole   Union,    according  to   the   census  of 
1860.     And  no  small  portion  of  this  enormous 
sum  has  been  literally  wasted.     Vast  suml^  have 
been  expended  on  expeditions  that  have  com.e  to 
naugld,  and  on  the  construction  of  Monitors, 
not  worth  their  iveight  in  old  iron.     Contracts 
luive  been  made  on  terms  needlessly  disadvan- 
tageous to   the  government,  and,  in  most  of 
them,  f  heavy,  the  government  has  been  sunn- 
died,  by  collusions  betiveen   contractors  and  its 
■own  employes.      The  Administration  has  not 
known  how  to  inspire  its  own  agents  Vv'ith  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  to  hold  them  to  a  rigid  ac- 
countability.    It  has  not  known  how  to  hus- 
band its  resources,  or  to  manage  its  finances 
with  economy,  with  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic service.     The  people  gave  generously,  Con- 
gress voted  liberally  ample  supplies  of  men  and 
money,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it,  but  an  army 
of  suddenly  enriched  contractors,  speculators, 
and  swindlers,  who  are  using  all  their  influ- 
ence to  prolong  the  war.     The  Administration 
seems  never  to  have  regarded   economy  as 
I  necessary.     The  war,  it  was  sure,  would  be  a 
short  war  ;  the  rebellion  was  always  on  its 
;  last   legs,   and    was   sure  to   be    soon   put 
down  ;   and  what  mattered  to  so  great  and 
rich    a    nation    a    few    hundred    million    a 
year,  more  or  less  ?    Peace  would  soon  re- 
turn,  commerce   revive,   and  the   resources 
'  of  the   people   reunited   would   soon    extin- 
guish  a   national   debt    of   any   magnitude. 
Suppose  thousands  of  contractors,  speculators, 
and   swindlers  do  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the 
Treasury  ;  are  they  not  sure  to  be  loyal  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration  and  the  war  1 


Mr.  Lincoln's  mihtary  operations  have 
shown  an  equal  want  of  administrative  ca- 
pacity. The  responsibility  is  not  to  be  shifted, 
irom  him  to  the  generals  commanding  in  the 
field,  or  to  the  General-in-Chief,  with  his 
headquarters  at  the  seat  of  government. 
Generals  commanding  armies  are  subordinate 
to  the  civil  power,  and  though  the  ablest, 
having  the  best  dispositions  in  the  world, 
they  can  accomplish  little  under  a  weak,  in- 
decit-ive,  and  vacillating  civil  administration, 
that  has  no  intelligible  purpose,  that  changes 
its  purpose  every  other  day,  or  does  not  insist 
on  its  purpose  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  never  told  the  army  what 
he  wanted  or  expected  of  it,  for  he  has  never 
known  himself.  Bfe  wanted  to  put  down  the- 
rebellion,  indeed,  but  by  force  of  arms!  by 
political  manipulation  !  or  by  both  com- 
bined !  At  first  the  troops  were  called  out 
only  to  defend  Washington,  and  the  war  was 
to  be  purely  defensive.  Then  there  came  a 
cry  "  On  to  Eichmond."  Then  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  to  gain  a  few  ports  on  the 
Southern  coast,  and  then  to  get  a  foothold  in 
some  rebel  State,  for  political  and  commer- 
cial rather  than  for  military  purposes.  New 
Orleans  was  taken,  in  order  to  please  the 
shipping  interest,  and  the  Mississippi  River 
was  left  closed  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad 
interest.  One  day  attention  is  momentarily 
given  to  military  interests,  and  the  next  every 
thing  yields  to  the  desire  of  manufacturing, 
by  the  aid  of  Federal  bayonets,  sham  States  in 
Rebeldom,  and  securing  a  few  Congressional 
or  electoral  votes  for  the  Administration. 
What  can  the  military  do,  liable  every  moment 
to  be  disconcerted  by  some  new  trick  or  crotchet 
of  the  Administration  ?  The  astonishment  is 
that  they  have  done  so  much,  not  that  they 
have  not  done  more. 

Then  we  have  never  had  only  about  three- 
fifths  of  tfie  men  present  whose  names  are  on 
the  mmter  rolls,  and  whOm  Vie  government  li 
paying.  In  August,  1862,  the  President 
himself  told  us,  that  the  number  of  men  on 
the  grand  roll  receiving  pay  from  the  gov- 
ernment wa%  six  hundred  thousand,  and  yet 
the  number  present  in  the  several  armies  was 
only  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 
Where  were  the  rest  ?  In  hospitals  ?  Some 
of  them  were,  but  the  greater  part  were  well 
and  hearty,  the  President  said,  at  home, 
tending  bar,  at  work  on  railroads,  or  on 
farms,  and  a  consideralle  number  of  them, 
he  might  have  said,  had  never  been  enlisted. 
But  for  these  absent  men,  stragglers,  desert- 
ers, or  never  enlisted,  the  three  hundred 
thousond  additional  volunteers  CT3lIed  for 
in  July  of  that  year  would  not  have  been 
needed.  The  administration  of  the  array  is 
all  of  a  piece  "With  this,  and  probably  the 
government  has,  all  along,  being  paying  for  at 
least  one-fourth  more  men  than  it  has  or  ever 


lias  had  iu  its  service.  Tf7/o  dare  say  that  this ' 
could  happen  under  a  President  of  even  ordi- 
nary administrative  capacity? 

The  poUcy  of  the  Administration  in  its 
conduct  of  the  war  has  been  not  only  expen- 
sive, inefficient,  but  capricious,  often  Unintel- 
ligible, to  be  explained  only  as  one  or  another 
influence  in  the  Cabinet,  or  outside,  predomi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Lincoln  sent  a  fleet,  with  a  land  force 
under  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Hilton  Head,  after  one  of  the 
most  splendid  naval  victories  over  land  forti- 
fications on  record.  Sherman,  aided  by  the 
fleet,  could  easily,  at  that  time,  have  taken 
possession  of  both  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
but  he  had  Dositive  orders  not  to  set  a  foot 
on  the  main  land.  Why?  We  know  not,  unless 
Charleston  and  Savannah  were  not  strongly 
enough  fortified  and  garrisoned  to  render 
their  capture  sufficiently  ditficult  and  costly — 
unless  it  would  have  too  seriously  damaged  the 
rebellion,  and  been  too  great  a  humiliation 
to  the  rebels.  Perhaps  it  would  have  irri- 
tated them.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  capture  of  the  arsenal 
and  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Gosport,  down  to  the  present,  to  be 
never  ready  at  the  time,  to  be  always  behind- 
hand, or  in  the  wrong  place,  and  obliged  to 
re-take,  at  great  expense  and  terrible  loss  of 
life,  what  a  little  forethought,  promptness 
and  energy  might  have  enabled  him  to  keep, 
or  never  to  have  lost.  But  for  the  courage 
and  boldness  of  General  Morris,  when  he 
first  took  command  of  Fort  McHenry,  the 
rebels  in  Baltimore  might  easily  have  taken 
that  fort,  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  and 
carried  away  Washington  and  Maryland  in 
the  secession  movement,  and  so  secured  the 
Confederacy  a  prompt  recognition  as  the 
United  States  by  Foreign  Powers,  for  the 
fort,  if  attacked  only  with  pikes  and  scaling 
ladders  by  the  rebel  force  then  in  Baltimore, 
could  have  made  no  defence,  and  must  have 
surrendered,  so  destitute  had  it  been  left. 
The  President  is  never  ready  to  strike  a 
home  blow,  and   his  measures  are  generally 


wrong  measures,  or  right    measures   at   a 
wrong  time,  or  in  a  wrong  place. 

Mr.   Lincoln  evidently   knows  nothing  of 
the  philosophy  of  history,  or  of  the  higher 
elements  of  human   nature.      He   imagines 
that  men  act  only  from  low  and  interes-ed 
motives,   and  does  not  suspect,  because  he 
does  not  feel,  the  presence  of  a  heroic  ele- 
ment, the  element,  Carlyle  would  call  it,  of 
hero-worship,   that  makes   men  admire  and 
cling  to,  and  uphold  a  bold,  daring  policy, 
energetically  proclaimed,  tirmly  adhered  to, 
and  consistently  acted  on,  though  in  the  face 
and   eyes  of  their   interest.     Ilis  said  aeems 
made  of  leather,  and  incapable  of  any  grand 
or  noble  emotion.     Compared  with  the  mass 
of  men,  he  is  a  line  of  flat  prose  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  spirited  lyric.     He  lowers,  he  never 
elevates  you.     You  leave  his  presence  with 
your  enthusiasm  damped,  your  better  feel- 
ings  crushed,  and  your  hopes  cast  to  the 
wind.^.     You  ask  not,  can  this  man  carry  the 
nation  through  its  terrible    struggles?  but, 
can  the  nation  carry  this  man  through  them, 
and   not   perish  in  the  attempt?     He  never 
adopts  a  clean  policy.     When  he  hits  upon  a 
policy,  substantially  good  in  itself  he  contrives 
to  be-little  it,  besmear  it,  or,  in  some  other  way, 
to    render  it    mean,  contemptible  and   useless. 
Even  wisdom  from  him  seems  but  folly.     It 
is  not  his  fault,  but  his  misfortune.     He  is  a 
good  sort  of  man,  with  much  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  respectable  native  abilities  ;  but  he 
is  misplaced  iu  the  Presidential  Chair.     He 
lives  and  moves  iu  an  order  of  thought,  in  a 
world  many  degrees  below  that  in  which  a 
great  man  lives  and  moves.     We  blame  him 
not  because  he  is   mole-eyed  and  not  eagle- 
eyed,  and  that  he  has  no  suspicion  of  that 
higher  region  of  thought  and  action  in  which 
lie  the   great   ijiterests  and  questions  he  is 
called  upon  to.  deal  with,  as  President  of  the 
United   States.     He  has  done   as  much  as 
was    in   his    power   to    make    himself,   and 
should   be  respected  for  what  he  has  made 
himself,  and  the  fault  that  he  is  not  fit  for  Ids 
position  is  the  fault  of  us  who  put  him  there. 
His  only  fault  is,  the  mi-fortune  of  being  un- 
conscious of  hisown  unfitness  for  his  place. 


GEN.  FREMONT'S  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 


In  the  latter  part  of  May,  a  large  Conven- 
tion of  Eepublicans,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  all  the  loyal  States,  was  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  nominated  General  Fremont 
for  the  Presidency.  General  Fremont  was 
the  popular  Republican  candidate  in  the 
Presidential  canvass  of  185G.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  trasted  leaders  of  the 
anti-slavery  party.  In  his  letter,  accepting 
the  Cleveland  nomination,  he  expressed,  with 


manly  frankness,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
diameter,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  his 
measures.     We  insert  the  letter  in  full : 

Gextlemex, — In  answer  to  the  letter  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  you,  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
assembled  at  Cleveland,  on  the  31st  of  May, 
I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  con- 
fidence which  led  them  to  ofTer  me  the  honor- 
able and  difficult  position  of  then-  candidate  in 
the  approaching  Presidential  contest. 


k 
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Tery  hbnorable,  because,  in  offering  it  to 
me,  you  act  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of 
citizens  who  seek,  above  all  things,  the  good 
of  their  country,  and  who  have  no  sort  of  r.3l- 
fish  interest  in  view.  Very  difficult,  because 
in  accepting  the  candidacy  you  propose  to 
me,  I  am  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  creating 
a  schism  in  the  party  with  which  I  have  been 
identified. 

Had  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  faithful  to  the 
principles  he  was  elected  to  defend,  no  schism 
could  have  been  created,  and  no  contest 
could  have  been  possible.  This  is  not  an 
ordinary  election.  It  is  a  contest  for  the 
right  even  to  have  candidates,  and  not  merely, 
as  iimal,  for  the  choice  among  them.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  since  '76,  the  question  of 
c07istitutional  liberty  has  been  brought  di- 
rectly before  the  people  for  thdr  serious 
consideration  and  vote.  The  ordinary  rights 
secured,  under  the  Constitution  and  ihe  laws 
of  the  country,  have  been  violated,  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  have  keen  usurped  by  the 
Executive.  It  is  directly  before  the  people 
now  to  say  whether  or  not  the  principles 
established  by  the  Revolution  are  worth  main- 
taining. 

If,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  those 
guarantees  for  liberty  which  made  the  dis- 
tinctive value  and  glory  of  our  country,  are 
in  truth  inviolably  sacred,  then  here  must  be 
a  protest  against  the  arbitrary  violation 
which  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  necessity. 
The  schism  is  made  by  those  who  force  the 
choice  between  a  shameful  silence  or  a  pro- 
test against  wrong.  In  such  considerations 
originated  the  Cleveland  Convention.  It  was 
among  its  objects  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  such  facts,  and  to  bring  them 
to  realize  that  while  we  are  saturating  South- 
ern soil  with  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  we  have  really  parted 
with  it  at  home. 

To-day,  we  have  in  the  country  the  abuses 
of  a  military  dictatio7i,  without  its  unity  of 
action  and  vigor  of  execution.  An  Admin- 
i.Htration  marked  at  home  by  disregard  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  by  its  violations  of  personal 
liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a 
ci^owning  shame,  by  its  abandonment  of  the 
right  of  asylum,  a  right  especially  dear  to  all 
free  nations  abroad.  Its  course  has  been 
characterized  by  a  feebleness  and  want  of 
principle  which  has  misled  European  powers, 
and  driven  them  to  a  belief  that  only  com- 
mercial interests  and  personal  aims  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  no  erreat  principles  are 
involved  in  the  issue.  The  admirable  conduct 
of  the  people,  their  readiness  to  make  every 
saxirifice  demanded  of  them,  their  forbearance 
and  silence  under  the  suspension  of  every- 
thinsf  that  could  be  sa^.pended.  their  many 
acts  of  heroism  and  sacrifices  were  all  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  the  incapacity,  or.  to  speak 
more  exactly,  by  the  personal  ends  for  which 


the  war  was  managed.  This  incapacitu  and 
selfishness  naturally  produced  siach  results  as 
led  the  European  powers,  and  logically 
enough,  to  the  conviction  that  the  North 
with  Its  greatly  superior  population,  its  im- 
mense fesources,  and  its  credit,  will  never  be 
able  to  recover  the  South.  Sympathies 
which  should  have  been  wiiii  us  from  the 
outset  of  the  war  were  turned  against  us,  and 
m  this  way  the  Administration  has  done  the 
country  a  double  wrong  abroad.  It  created 
hostility,  or  at  best  indfffi.^rence,  among  those 
who  would  have  been.its  friends  if  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  could  have  been  better 
known,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  neglected 
no  occasion  for  making  the  most  humiliating 
concessions. 

Against  this  disastrous  condition  of  affairs 
the  Cleveland  Convention  was  a  protest. 

The  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  its 
platform  have  my  unqualified  and  cordial  ap- 
probation ;  but  I  cannot  so  heartily  concur  in 
all  the  measures  which  you  propose.  I  do 
not  believe  that  confiscation  extended  to  the 
property  of  all  rebels  is  practicable,  and  if  it 
were  so,  I  do  not  think  it  a  measure  of  sound 
policy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  belonging  to 
the  people  themselves  to  decide,  and  is  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their 
original  and  sovereign  authoVity.  As  a  war 
measure,  in  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  which 
might  be  quelled  by  prompt  severity,  I  under- 
stand the  policy  of  confiscation,  but  not  as  a 
final  measure  of  reconstruction  after  the  sup- 
pression of  an  insurrection. 

In  the  adjustments  which  are  to  follow 
peaxie  no  considerations  of  vengeance  can  con- 
sistently be  admitted. 

The  object  of  the  war  is  to  make  perman- 
ently secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  .  country,  and  there  was  but  a  single 
element  in  the  way  of  its  attainment.  This 
element  of  slavery  may  be  considered  practi- 
cally destroyed  in  the  country,  and  it  needs 
only  your  proposed  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
turion  to  make  its  extinction  complete. 

With  this  extincrion  of  slavery  the  party 
divisions  created  by  it  have  also  disappeared. 
And  if  in  the  history  of  the  country  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  when  the  American  people, 
without  regard  to  one  or  another  of  the  politi- 
cal divisions,  were  called  upon  to  give  sol- 
emnly their  voice  in  a  matter  which  involved 
the  safety  of  the  United  States,  it  is  assuredly 
the  present  time. 

If  the  Convention  at  Baltimore  will  nomi- 
nate any  man  whose  pa4  life  justifies  a 
well-grounded  confidenca  in  his  fidelity  to  our 
cordial  principles,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  division  among  the  really 
patriotic  men  of  the  country.  'J'o  any  such  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  give  a  cordial  and 
active  support. 

My  own  decided  preference  is  to  aid  in  this 
way,  and  not  to  be  myself  a  candidate.     JBut 
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if  Mr.  Lincoln  should  he  re  nominated,  as  I 
believe  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  ccunlry  to  m- 
dorse  a  policy  and  renew  a  power  which  has 
cost  us  the  lives  of  thou  ands  of  men,  and 
needlessly  -put  the  country  on  the  road  to 
bankruptcy,  there  will  rem  i  in  no  alternative 
but  to  organize  against  him  every  element  of 
conscientious  opposition,  with  tlie  view  to  pre- 
vent the  misfortune  of  his  re-election. 

In  this  contiugency,  I  accept  the  nomina- 
tion at  Cleveland,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
I  have  resigned  my  commission  in  the  army. 

This  was  a  sacritice  it  gave  me  pain  to 
make.  But  I  had  for  a  long  time  fruitlessly 
endeavored  to  obtain  service.  I  make  this 
sacrifice  now  only  to  regain  liberty  of  speech 
and  to  leave  nothing  in  the  way  of  discharg- 


ing to  ray  s'tmost  ability  the  task  you  have 
set  for  me. 

With  my  earnest  and  sincere  thanks  for 
your  expressions  of  confidence  and  regard, 
and  for  the  many  honorable  temis  in  which 
you  acquaint  me  with  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee,! am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  and 
truly  yours, 

J.  C.  FREMONT. 

New-York,  June  4,  1864. 
To  Messrs.  Wortuixgton  G.  Snktuex,  of 
]\[avylaud  ;  Edward  Gii.BKBT,of  New  York; 
Caspar  Butz.  of  Illinois  ;  Cuas.  E.  Moss, 
of  Missouri ;  N.  P.  Sawyer,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  committee,  &;c. 


SENATORS  BEN.  ¥ADE  AND  HENRY  AVINTER  DAVIS  ON 

MR.  LINCOLN. 


TO  THE  SUPPORTERS  OF   THE  GOVERNMENT. 


In  his  Annual  Message,  in  December  last, 
Mr.  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  plan  for  re-organiz- 
ing the  rebel  States.  As  a  qualification  for 
voting,  he  required  the  citizens  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  declared  that  when  one-tenth  of  the 
voters  should  take  this  oath,  they  might  pro- 
ceed to  organize  a  State  government,  which 
should  be  binding  over  the  other  nine-tenths. 
His  obvious  purpose  was  to  create  a  political 
machinery  for  re-electing  himself,  by  confer- 
ring upon  a  small  clique  of  his  tools  the 
power  of  casting  the  whole  electoral  vote  of 
several  of  the  rebel  States.  Even  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Congress  could  not  be 
brought  to  favor  so  bare-faced  a  swiddle. 
They  passed  a  bill  for  re-organizing  the  States 
in  rebellion,  which,  although  objectionable  in 
many  respects,  had  the  merit  of  setting  aside 
the  corrupt  scheme  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  This 
bill  the  President  vetoed  by  proclamation. 
This  was  so  gross  an  outrage,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  form,  that  two  distinguished 
Eepublicans,  Mr.  Wade,  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  to  which  the'subject  belonged,  in 
the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
corresponding  Committee  of  the  House,  pub- 
lished the  very  able  address  to  the  Pepubli- 
can  party  which  we  here  copy,  and  commend 
to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  country  : 

We  have  read  without  surprise,  but  not 
without  indignation,  the  proclamation  of  the 
President,  of  the  8th  of  July,  1864. 


The  supporters  of  the  Administration  are 
responsible  to  the  country  for  its  conduct ; 
and  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  check  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Executive  on  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  to  require  it  to  confine  xtulf  to 
its  proper  sphere. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  in  silence  this  pro- 
clamation without  neglecting  that  duty  ;  and, 
having  taken  as  much  responsibility  as  any 
others  in  supporting  the  Administration,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  fail  in  the  other  duty  of 
asserting  the  rights  of  Congress. 

The  President  did  not  sign  the  bill  "  to 
guarantee  to  certain  States  whose  govern- 
ments have  been  usurped,  a  republican  form 
of  government,"' — passed  by  the  supporters 
of  his  administration  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress after  mature  deliberation. 

The  bill  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  nothing. 

The  proclamation  is  neither  an  approval  nor 
a  veto  of  the  bill ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  document 
unknown  to  the  laws,  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

So  far,  it  contains  an  apology  for  not  sign- 
ing of  t]iebill,a3  it  is, political  manifestoagainst 
the  friends  of  the  government.  So  far  as  it 
proposes  to  execute  the  bill  which  is  not  a 
law,  it  IS  o  grave  executive  usu>patwn. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  facts  nicessary  to  en- 
able th3  friends  of  the  administration  to  ap- 
preciate the  apology,  and  the  usurpation  be 
spread  before  them. 

The  proclamation  says  : 

"  And,  whereas,  the  said  bill  was  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
approval  less  than  one  hour  before  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  s:dd  session,  and  was  not 
signed  bv  him" — 
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If  that  be  accurate,  still  this  bill  was  pre- 
sented with  other  bills  which  were  signed. 

Within  that  hour,  the  time  for  the'sme  die 
adjournment  was  three  times  postponed  by 
the  votes  of  both  Houses  ;  and  the  least  in- 
timation of  a  desire  for  more  time  by  the 
President  to  consider  this  bill  would  have 
secured  a  further  postponement. 

Yet  the  committee  sent  to  ascertain  if  the 
President  had  any  further  communication  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  reported  that  ■ 
he  had  none  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  bill,  who 
had  anxiously  waited  on  him  to  ascertain  its 
fate,  had  already  been  informed  that  the  Pre- 
sident had  resolved  not  to  sign  it.  The  time 
of  presentation,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  failure  to  approve  it. 

The  bill  had  been  discussed  and  considered 
for  more  than  a  month  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, which  it  passed  on  the  4th  of 
May  ;  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
27th  of  May,  without  material  amendment, 
and  passed  the  Senate  absolutely  as  it  came 
from  the  House  on  the  2d  of  July.  Igno- 
rance of  its  contents  is  out  of  the  question. 

Indeed,  at  his  request,  a  draft  of  a  bill 
substantially  the  same  in  all  material  points, 
and  identical  in  the  points  objected  to  by  the 
proclamation,  had  been  laid  before  him  for 
nis  consideration  in  the  winter  of  1862-1863. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  took  the  President 
by  surprise. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
them  to  have  been  so  well  known  that  this 
method  of  preventing  the  bill  from  becoming 
a^  law  without  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  a  veto,  had  been  resolved  on  long 
before  the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  entitled 
to  entire  confidence,  that,  before  the  22d  of 
June,  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  stated  by  a 
member  of  General  Banks's  staff,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  gentlemen  in  official  position, 
that  Senator  Doolittle  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  Department  that  the  House  Reconstruc- 
tion bill  would  be  staved  off  in  the  Senate  to 
a  period  too  late  in  the  session  to  require  the 
President  to  veto  it  in  order  to  defeat  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  retain  the  bill,  if 
necessary,  and  thereby  defeat  it. 

The  experience  of  Senator  Wade,  in  his 
various  efforts  to  g-et  the  bill  considered  in 
the  Senate,  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
that  plan  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  bill  was  accur- 
ately predicted  by  letters  received  from  New 
Orleans,  before  it  had  passed  the  Senate. 

Had  the  proclamation  stopped  there,  it 
would  have  been  only  one  other  defeat  of 
the  will  of  the  people,  by  an  executive  per- 
version of  the  Constitution. 

But  it  goes  further.     The  President  says  : 

"  And,  whereas,  the  said  bill  contains, 
among  other  things,  a  plan  for  restoring  the 
States  in  rebellion  to  their  proper  practical 


relation  in  the  Union,  which  plan  expresses  ] 

the  sense  of  Congress  upon  that  subject,  and  i 

which  plan  it  is  now  thought  fit  to  lay  before  i 

the  people  for  their  consideration" — 

By  what  authority  of  the  Constitution? 
lu  what  forms  ?  The  result  to  be  declared 
by  whom  ?  With  what  effect  when  ascer- 
tained ? 

Is  it  to  be  a  lav^^  by  the  approval  of  the 
people,  without  the  approval  of  Congress,  at 
the  will  of  the  President  ? 

Will  the  President,  on  hu  opinion  of  the 
popular  approval,  execute  it  as  law  ? 

Or  is  this  merely  a  device  to  avoid  the 
serious  responsibility  of  defeating  a  law  on 
which  so  many  loyal  hearts  reposed  for 
security  ? 

But  the  reasons  now  assigned  for  not  ap- 
proving the  bill  are  full  of  ominous  significance. 

The  President  proceeds  : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim, 
declare,  and  make  known,  that,  while  I  am 
(as  I  was  in  December  last,  when  by  pro- 
clamation I  propounded  a  plan  for  restor- 
ation) unprepared,  by  a  formal  approval  of 
this  bill,  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any 
single  plan  of  restoration" — 

That  is  to  say,  the  President  is  resolved 
that  the  people  shall  not  by  law  take  any 
securities  from  the  rebel  States  against  a 
renewal  of  the  rebellion,  before  restoring 
their  power  to  govern  us. 

His  wisdom  and  prudence  are  to  be  our 
sufficient  guarantees. 

He  further  says  : 

"  And  while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  de- 
clare that  the  free  State  Constitutions  and 
governments  already  adopted  and  installed 
in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  shall  be  set  aside 
and  held  for  naught,  thereby  repelling  and 
discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set 
up  the  same  as  to  further  effort" — 

That  is  to  say,  the  President  persists  in 
recognizing  those  shadows  of  governments  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  which  Congress 
formally  declared  should  not  be  recognized — 
whose  Representatives  and  Senators  were  re- 
pelled by  formal  votes  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress — which  it  was  declared  formally 
should  have  no  electoral  vote  for  President 
and  Vice-President. 

They  are  the  mere  creatures  of  his  will. 
They  cannot  live  a  day  without  his  support. 
They  are  mere  oligarchies,  imposed  on  the 
people  by  military  orders  under  the  forms  of 
election,  at  which  generals,  provost-marshals, 
soldiers  and  camp-followers  were  the  chief 
actors,  assisted  by  a  handful  of  resident  citi- 
zens, and  urged  on  to  premature  action  by 
private  letters  from  the  President. 

In  neither  Louisiana  nor  Arkansas,  before 
Banks's  defeat,  did  the  United  States  control 
half  the  territory  or  half  the  population.  In 
Louisiana,  General  Banks's  proclamation  can 
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didiy  declared  : — "  The  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  is  martial  law."^ 

On  that  foundatiwi  of  freedom  lie  erected 
what  the  Fresident  calls  "  the  free  Constitution 
and  government  of  Louisiana." 

But  of  this  State,  whose  fundamental  law 
was  martial  law.  only  sixteen  parishes  out  of 
forty-eight  parishes,  were  held  by  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  five  of  the  sixteen  we  held 
only  our  camps. 

The  eleven  parishes  we  substantially  held 
had  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  th()U.sand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-live  inhabitants ;  the 
residiip  of  the  State  not  held  by  us,  five 
hiin  'uL-d  and  seven ly-five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventeen. 

At  the  farce  called  an  election,  the  officei'S 
of  General  Banks  I'eturned  that  eh'ven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-six  ballots  were 
cast;  but  whether  any,  or  by  whom,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  no  leg'\l 
assurance  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  four  thou- 
sand were  cast  by  soldiL-rs  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  niilitaiy  or  municipal,  but  none 
according  to  any  hnv,  State  or  national,  and 
seven  thousand  balluts  represent  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Such  is  the  free  Constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  ;  and  like  it  is  that  of 
Arkansas.  Nothing  but  the  failure  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition  deprived  us  of  a  like  one  in  the 
swomps  of  Florida ;  and  before  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  like  ones  mcy  be  organized  in,cvcry 
rcbd  State  where  the  United  States  have  a  camp. 

The  President,  by  preventing  this  bill  from 
becoming  a  law,  holds  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  rebel  States  at  the  dictation  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition. 

If  those  votes  turn  the  balance  in  his  favor, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his  competitor,  defeated 
by  such  means,  will  acquiesce  ? 

If  the  rebel  majority  assert  their  supremacy 
in  those  States,  and  send  votes  which  elect 
an  enemy  of  the  government,  will  we  not 
repel  his  claims  ? 

And  is  not  that  civil  war  for  the  Presidency 
inaugurated  by  the  votes  of  rebel  States  ? 

Seriously  impressed  with  these  dangers, 
Congress,  '•  the  proper  constitutio^ial  author- 
ity," formally  declared  that  there  are  no  State 
governments  in  the  rebel  States,  and  provided 
for  their  erection  at  a  proper  tiqje  ;  and  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
rejected  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
chosen  under  the  authority  •  of  what  the 
President  calls  the  free  Constitution  and 
government  of  Arkansas. 

The  President's  proclamation  "  holds  for 
naught "  this  judgment,  and  discards  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  strides 
headlong  towards  the  anarchy  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  8th  of  December  inaugurated. 

If  electors  for  President  be  allowed  to  be 
.chosen  in  either  of  those  States,  a  sinister 
light  will  be  cast  on  the  motivos  which-in- 


duced  the  President  "  to  hold  for  naugnt" 
the  will  of  Congress  rather  than  his  govern- 
ment in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 
_  That  judgment  of  Congress  which  the  Pre- 
sident defies  was  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
exclusively  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  determine  what  is  the  established 
government  in  a  State,  and  in  its  own  nature, 
and  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  binding 
on  all  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

■'  'J'he  Supreme  Court  has  formnry  declared 
that,  under  the  4th  section  of  the  I  Vth  article 
of  the  Constitution,  rL'quiring  the  Unite<I 
States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,"' it  rests  with  Con- 
gress to  decide  what  government  is  the  estab- 
hshed  one  in  a  State ;'  and  "  wlien  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  a  Slate  are  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the 
government  under  which  they  areappointed,a3 
well  as  its  republican  cliaracter.  is  recognized 
by  the  proper  consUtutional  authority,  and  its 
decision  IS  binding  in  every  other  department 
of  the  government  ar,d  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  a  judicial  tribunal.  It  is  true  that 
the  contest  in  this  case  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  issue; 
and,  as  no  Senators  or  Representatives  were 
elcctoiJ  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Dorr  was  the  head,  Con- 
gress was  not  called  upon  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy. Yet  the  right  to  decide  is  placed 
there." 

Even  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
8th  of  December,  formally  declares  that 
"  whether  members  sent  to  Congress  from 
any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  consti- 
tutionally, rests  exclusively  with  the  respec- 
tive Houses,  and  not  to  any  extent  with  the 
Executive." 

And  that  is  not  the  less  true  because 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  President's  as- 
sumption in  that  proclamation  of  a  right  to 
institute  and  recognize  State  governments  in 
the  rebel  States,  nor  because  the  President  is 
unable 'to  perceive  that  his  recognition  is  a 
nullity' if  it  be  not  conclusive  on  Congress. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  right  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  is  inseparable 
from  a  State  government.  If  there  be  a 
State  government,  the  right  is  absolute.  If 
there  be  no  State  Government  there  can  be 
no  Senators  or  Representatives  chosen.  The 
two  Houses  of  Consress  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  the  sole  judges  of  their  own 
members. 

When,  therefore.  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives are  admitted,  the  J^tate  government, 
under  whose  authority  they  were  chosen,  is 
conclusively  established  ;  when  they  are  re- 
jected, its  existence  is  as  conclusively  rejected 
and  denied  ;  and  to  this  Judgment  the  Pre- 
sident is  bound  to  submit. 

The  President  proceeds  to  express  his  an- 
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^mllingness  "  to  declare  a  constitutional  com 
petency  in  Congress  to  abolisln  slavery  in 
States"  as  another  reason  for  net  sismincr 
the  bill.  ,  ^     ^ 

But  the  bill  nowhere  proposes  to  abolish 
slavery  in  States. 

The  bill  did  provide  that  all  slaves  in  the 
rebelStates  should  be  manumitted. 

But  as  the  President  had  already  signed 
three  bills,  manumitting  several  classes  of 
slaves  in  States,  it  is  not  conceived  possible 
that  he  entertained  any  scruples  touching 
tlmi  provision  of  the  bill  respecting  which  he 
is  silent. 

He  had  already  himself  assumed  a  right,  by 
proclamation,  to  free  much  tJie  larger  number 
of  slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  under  the 
authority  given  him  by  Congress  to  use  mili- 
tary power  to  suppress  the  rebellion  ;  and  it 
is  quite  inconceivable  tkat  the  President 
should  think  Congress  could  vest  in  him  a 
discretion  it  could  not  exercise  itself. 

It  is  the  more  unintelligible  from  the  fact 
that,  except  in  respect  to  a  small  part  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Louisiana,  the  bill  covered  only  what 
the  proclamation  covered — added  a  Congres- 
sional title  and  judicial  remedies  by  law  to  the 
disputed  title  under  the  proclamation,  and  per- 
fc-cted  the  work  the  President  professed  to  be 
so  anxious  to  accomplish. 

Slavery  as  an  institution,  can  be  abolished 
only  by  a  change  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  law  of  the  State ; 
and  this  is  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

It  required  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  that  p'-ohibition ;  and 
the  President,  in  the  face  of  his  own  procla- 
mation, does  not  venture  to  object  to  insist- 
ing on  tha*  condition.  Nor  will  the  country 
tolerate  its  abandonment — yet  he  defeated 
the  only  provision  imposing  it ! ! 

But  when  he  describes  himself,  in  spite  of 
this  great  blow  at  emancipation,  as  "  sin- 
cerely hoping  and  expecting  that  a  const it-i- 
tional  amendment  abolishing  slavery  through- 
out th  •  nation  may  be  adopted."  we  curiously 
inquire  on  what  his  expectation  rests,  after 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  recent  session,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
political  complexion  of  more  than  enough  of 
the  States  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
adoption  within  any  reasonable  time ;  and 
why  he  did  not  indulge  his  sincere  hopes  with 
so  Large  an  instnlhnent  of  the  blessing  as  his 
approval  of  the  bill  would  have  secured. 

After  this  assignment  of  his  reasons  for 
preventing  the  bill  from  becoming  a  law,  the 
President  proceeds  to  declare  his  purpose  to 
execute  it  as  a  law  by  his  vl^iary  dictatorial 
power.     He  says : 

•'  Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with 
the  system  for  restoration  contained  in  the 
bill,  as  one  very  proper  plan  for  the  loyal 
people  of  any  State  cb.oosing  to  adopt  it ; 
"nd  that  I  am,  and  at  all  times  shall  be,  pre- 


pared to  give  the  executive  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  any  such  people  so  soon  as  the  mili- 
tary resistance  to  the  United-  States  shall 
have  been  suppressed  in  any  such  .State,  and 
the  people  thereof  shall  have  sufficiently  re- 
turned to  their  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  in  which 
cases  military  governors  will  be  appointed, 
with  directions  to  proceed  according  to  the 
bill." 

A  more  studied  outrage  on  legislative  auth- 
erity  of  the  people  has  7iever  been  perpetrated. 

Congress  passed  a  bill ;  the  President  re- 
fused to  approve  i-t,  and  then  by  proclamation 
puts  as  much  of  it  in  force  as  lie  sees  fit,  and 

froposes  to  execute  those  parts  by  officers  un- 
nown  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  mbject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate ! 

The  bill  directed  the  appointment  of  pro- 
visional governors  by  and  with  the  advice 
iud  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  President,  after  dcfc  .tiag  the  law,  pro- 
poses to  appoint,  without  law,  and  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nvlitary  gov- 
ernors for  the  rebel  States .' 

He  has  already  exercised  this  dictatorial 
usurpation  in  Louisiana,  aiT^^  he  defeated  the 
bill,  to  prevent  its  limitation. 

Henceforth  we  must  regard  the  following 
precedent  as  the  presidential  law  of  the  rebel 
States : — 

"  Executive  Mansion,        ) 
"  Washington,  March  15.  1864.  J 
''His  Excellency  Michael  Hahn,  Governor  of 

Louisiana :  • 

"  Until  further  orders,  you  are  hereby  in- 
vested with  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  military  Governor  of  Louisiann. 

"Tours,        ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

This  Michael  Hahn  is  no  officer  of  the 
United  States.  The  President,  without  law, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
by  a  private  note,  not  even  countersigned  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  makes  him  dictator  of 
Louisiana ! 

The  bill  provided  for  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State — rill  it  should 
be  in  a  fit  temper  to  govern  itself — rep2aling 
all  laws  recognizing  slavery,  aod  making  all 
men  equal  before  the  law. 

These  beneficent  provisions  the  President 
has  annulled*  People  will  die,  and  marry, 
and  transfer  pr.'perty,  and  buy  and  sell ;  and 
to  these  acts  of  ci^nl  life  courts  and  officers  of 
the  law  are  necessary.  Congress  legislated 
for  these  necessary  things,  and  the  President 
deprives  them  of  the  protection  of  tho  law  ! 

The  President's  purpose  to  instruct  his  mili- 
tary governors  ''  to  proceed  according  to  the 
b:ir' — a  makeshift  to  calm  the  disappointment 
its  defeat  has  occasioned — is  not  merely  a  grave 
umrpation,  but  a  transparent  delusion.  He 
cannot  "  proceed  according  to  the  bill."  after 
preventing  it  from  becoming  a  law.  • 

Whatever  is  done  will  be  at  his  will  and 
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pleasure,  by  persons  responsible  to  no  law, 
Mid  more  int-rc.-^ted  to  secure  the  interests 
and  execute  the  will  of  the  Pres'dent  tlmn  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  wi'l  of  Congress  is  to  be 

held  for  vnu^ht,''  "  unless  the  loyal  people 
of  the  rebel  States  choose  to  adopt  it." 

If  they  should  graciou-ly  prefer  the  strin- 
gent bill  to  the  easy  proclamation,  still  the 
registrution  will  be  made  under  no  le'^^al 
sanction;  it  will  give  no  assurance  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  States  have 
taken  the  oath ;  if  administered,  it  will  be 
without  legal  authority,  and  void  ;  no  indict- 
ment will  lie  for  liaise  swearing  at  the  election, 
I  or  for  admitting  bad  or  rejecting  good  votes  ; 
it  will  be  the  fai-ce  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
acted  over  again  under  the  forms  of  this  bill, 
.but  not  by  authority  of  law. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  guarantees  of 
future  peace  which  Congress  meant  to  enact, 
the  forms  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  bill 
must  yield  to  the  President's  T^ill,  that  -none 
should  be  imported. 

It  was  the  solemn  resolve  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  loyal  men  of  the  nation  against 
three  great  dangers,  (1)  the  return  to  power 
of  the  guilty  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  (2)  the 
continuance  of  slavery,  and  (3)  the  burden  of 
the  rebel  debt. 

Congress  required  assent  to  those  pro- 
visions by  the  Convention  of  the  State  ;  and 
if  refjised.  it  was  to  be  dissolved.  The  Pre- 
sident "  holds  for  naught"  that  resolve  of 
Congress,  because  he  is  unwilling  "  to  be 
inflexibly  committed  to  any  one  plan  of  res- 
toration," and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  protect  them- 
selves unless  their  enemies  agree  to  it. 

The  order  to  proceed  according  to  the  bill 
is,  therefore,  merely  at  the  will  of  the  rebel 
States  ;  and  they  have  the  option  to  reject  it, 
jwcept  the  pi-oclamation  of  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  demand  the  President's  recognition  ! 

Mark  the  contrast !  The  bill  requires  a 
majority,  the  proclamation  is  satisfied  with 
one-tenth ;  the  bill  requires  one  oath,  the 
proclamation  another ;  the  bill  ascertains 
voters  by  reeistering,  the  proclamation  by 
guess  ;  the  bill  exacts  adherence  to  existing 
territorial  limits,  the  proclamation  admits  of 
others  ;  the  bill  governs  the  rebel  States  by 
law,  equalizing  all  before  it,  the  procla- 
mation commits  them  to  the  lawless  discre- 
tion of  military  governors  and  provost-mar- 
shals ;  the  bid  forbids  electors  for  President, 
the  proclamation  and  defeat  of  the  bill 
threaten  us  with  civil  war  for  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  such  votes ;  the  bill  exacted 
exclusion  of  dangerous  enemies  from  power 
and  the  relief  of  the  nation  from  the  rebel 
debt,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  for  ever, 
BO  that  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  will 
double  our  resources  to  bear  or  pay  the  na 
tional  debt,  iree  the  masses  from  the  old 
domination  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  eradi- 


cate the  cause  of  the  war  ;  tffe  proclamation 
secures  neither  of  these  guarantees. 

It  is  silent  respecting  the  rebel  debt,  and 
the  political  exclusion  of  rebel  loaders  ;  leav- 
ing slaverij  exactly  where  it  was  by  law  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebelli  m,  and  adds  no 
guarantee  even  of  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
he  undertook  to  manumit.  It  is  summed  up 
in  an  illegal  oath,  without  a  sanction,  and 
therefore  void.  The  oath  is  to  support  all 
proclamations  of  the  President,  during  the 
rebellion,  having  reference  to  slaves. 

Any  government  is  to  be  accepted  at  the 
hands  of  one-tenth  of  the  people  not  contra- 
vening that  oath.  Now,  that  oath  neitho  se- 
cures the  abolition  of  slavery  nor  adds  any 
secuntij  to  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  the  Pre- 
sident declared  free. 

It  does  not  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery  ; 
for  the  proclamation  of  freedom  merely  pro- 
fessed to  free  certain  slaves  while  it  recog- 
nized the  institution. 

Every  Constitution  of  the  rebel  States,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  may  be  adoptr 
ed  without  the  change  of  a  letter  ;  for  none 
of  them  contravene  that  proclamation  ;  none 
of  them  establish  slavery. 

It  adds  no  security  to  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves.  For  their  title  is  the  proclamation  of 
freedom. 

If  it  be  unconstitutional,  an  oath  to  sup- 
port it  is  void.  Whether  constitutional  or 
not,  the  oath  is  without  authority  of  law,  and 
therefore  void. 

If  it  be  valid  and  observed,  it  exacts  no 
enactment  by  the  State,  either  in  law  or  Con- 
stitution, to  add  a  State  guarantee  to  the  pro- 
clamation title ;  and  the  right  of-  a  slave  to 
freedom  is  an  open  question  before  the  State 
Courts  on  the  relative  authority  of  the  State 
law  and  the  proclamation. 

If  the  oath  binds  the  one-tenth  who  take 
it,  it  is  not  exacted  of  the  other  nine-tenths 
who  succeed  to  the  control  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment ;  so  that  it  is  annulled  instantly  by 
the  act  of  recognition. 

What  the  State  Courts  would  say  of  the 
proclamation,  who  can  doubt  ? 

But  the  master  would  not  go  into  Court — 
he  would  seize  his  slave. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  would  say,  who 
can  tell  ? 

V/hen  and  how  is  the  question  to  get  there  ? 

Xo  habeas  corpus  lies  for  him  in  the  United 

States   Court ;   and  the   President  defeated 

with  his  bill  its  extension  of  that  writ  to  this 

case. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  this  rash  and  fatal 
act  of  the  President— a  blow  at  the  friends  of 
his  administration,  at  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  at  the  principles  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment. The  President  has  greatly  presumed  on 
the  forbearance  which  tJie  supporters  of  his  ad- 
ministration have  so  long  practised,  in  view  of 
the  arduous  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
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and  the  reckless  ferocity  of  our  political  op- 
ponents. 

But  he  must  understand  that  our  support  is 
of  a  cause  and  not  of  a  man  ;  that  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  is  paramount,  and  must  be 
respected ;  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Union 
men  of  Congress  will  not  submit  to  be  im- 
peached by  hun  of  rash  and  unconstitutional 
legislation,  and  rf  he  wishes  our  support  he 
must  confine  himself  to  h)s  executive  duties — to 
obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws— to  sup- 
press by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  have  poli- 
tical re-organization  to  Congress. 


If  the  supporters  of  the  Government  faH 
to  insist  on  this,  they  become  responsible  for 
the  usurpations  which  they  fail  to  rebuke, 
and  are  justly  liable  to  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  whose  rights  and  security,  committed 
to  their  keeping,  they  sacrifice. 

Let  them  consider  the  remedy  for  these  usur- 
pations, and,  having  found  it,  fearlessly 
execute  it. 

B.  F.  Wade,  Chairman  Senate  Committee. 
H.  Winter  Davis, 

Chairman  Committee  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Rebellious  States. 


OUR  PROFOUNDEST  PERIL. 


[From  the  Tribune,  September  3,  1863.] 


*  *  *  *  *  ^ 

But  even  dismemberment,  through  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Confederate  traitors,  is  not  our 
chief  peril.  That  involves  our  country's 
degradation  to  an  insignificant  rank  amoog 
the  nations  ;  but  a  free  people  may  accept 
and  happily  adorn  such  rank,  as  the  history 
of  Switzerland  attests.  It  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  be  thus  struck  down  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  absolute  ruin.  That  can  only 
overtake  us  through  a  loss  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Rome,  with  Hannibal  thundering 
at  her  gates,  was  in  imminentt  peril  With 
Nero  domineering  over  her  cringing  Senate 
and  corrupted  populace,  though  her  external 
grandeur  was  unequalled,  her  armies  every- 
where triumphant,  she  was  utterly  undone. 

In  times  of  public  peril  like  the  present, 
it  seems  necessary  to  wink  at  official  acts  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  would  not  be  endured 
a  moment  in  a  state  of  peace.  We  do  not 
surrender  our  liberties,  b'ut  we  hold  them  in 
abeyance  while  the  nation's  fate  trembles  in 
the  balance.  We  are  living  under  a  regime, 
not  of  law,  but  of  force.  ''  In  law  the  war  is 
silent,"  is  the  gist  of  a  very  old  maxim. 
Any  of  us  may  be  snatched  up  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  immured  in  prison  indefi- 
nitely, ivithout  oilier  warrant  than  some 
functionary's  order,  and  whoever  is  must 
make  the  be.:t  of  his  fate,  knowing  that  it  is 
casual  and  transitory.  In  our  poor  judg- 
ment, nine-tentJis  of  the  arbitrary  arrests 
thus  far,  had  better  not  been  made,  and  we 
would  not  deprive  the  government  of  the 
power  to  moke  them  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that  each  arrest  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  rigid  and  dispassionate  inquiry 
after  peace,  and  that,  while  no  one  should 


suffer  for  his  innocent  mistakes,  in  honestly 
endeavoring  to  serve  and  save  the  country,  it 
will  go  very  hard  with  any  one  who  is  proved 
to  have  gratified  his  own  malice,  or  his  love 
of  exercising  despotic  power,  without  the 
warrant  of  a  public  necessity. 

What  we  mainly  apprehend,  however,  is 
not  that  individuals  shall  suffer — they  always 
do  and  must  suffer  m  a  convulsion  like 
this — but  that  the  salutary  popular  instinct, 
which  guards  with  jealousy  every  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  safeguard  for  liberty, 
may  be  debauched  and  broken  down.  We 
fear  there  are  too  many  patriots  this  day 
who,  if  their  hearts  were  laid  open,  would 
be  willing  to  reward,  with  an  imperial  crown, 
the  military  genius  who  would  speedily  and 
utterly  crush  out  the  rebellion.  In  view  of 
this  tendency,  it  is  in  one  sense  fortunate 
that  our  struggle  has  as  yet  developed  no 
Cromwell,  Napoleon,  nor  even  an  Andrew 
Jackson.  Corrupted  as  public  sentiment  has 
become,  by  forty  years  truckling  to  the  slave 
power,  too  many  might  be  willing  to  evince 
their  gratitude  to  the  saviour  of  our  nation- 
ality, by  making  him  a  present  of  our  lib- 
erty. *  *  *  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  not  the  monstrous  perversion  of  a 
current  history  of  a  great  Euroj>ean  nation, 
but  the  lurking  disease  in  our  owyi  system, 
which  is  betrayed  by  the  patient  reception 
and  ready  toleimtion  of  such  impudent  apolo- 
gies for  usurpation  by  conspiracy  and  whole- 
sale murdei\  Be  sure  that  the  people,  who 
are  prepared  to  listen  with  complacency  to 
column  after  column  of  such  excuses  for  the 
overthrow,  by  military  force,  of  a  sister  Re- 
public, and  the  establishment,  on  its  ruins  of 
an  ultra,  Asiatic  despotism,  are  not  too  se- 
cwi't  ?a  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  liberties. 
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CAMPAIGN    SONGS 


The   "World's"  Campaign  Songs,  No.  1. 


The  Cry  is,  "Mac,  my  Darling." 

Air  —  "  Oh,  my  Kora  Crebia,  dear." 

Mac,  my  darling,  proud  I  am 

To  hear  th^t  you've  been  nominated  ; 
Last  we  met  at  Autietam, 

Where  you  the  rebel  might  abated. 
In  the  seven  days'  fight  I  stood 

Beside  you  on  the  hills  and  meadows, 

And  while  our  brave  boys  poured  theu-  blood. 

We.  knew  your  heart  was  throbbing  with  us  ! 

Oh,  my  captain,  dear  and  true,        [you 

The  coward  tongues  that  would  ignore 

Are  base  as  false  —  thank  Heaven  they 

are  few  ! 

Your  soldiers  trust  you  and  adore  you. 

Abe  may  crgick  his  jolly  jokes 

O'er  bloody  fields  of  stricken  battle, 
While  yet  the  ebbing  iife-tide  smokes 

-  From  men  that  -die  like  butchered  cattle  ; 
He,  ere  yet  the  gims  gi'ow  cold, 

To  pimps  and  pets  may  crack  his  stories  ; 
Yom*  name  is  of  the  grander  mould, 

And  linked  with  all  our  biightest  glories  ! 
Oh,  my  general,  dear  and  true, 

The  lying  tongues  that  would  defame 
you, 
Are  base  as  false  —  thank  Heaven  they 
are  few  ! 
For  as  our  chosen  chief  we  claim  you. 

They  say  —  these  dogs  of  churlish  heart, 

Who  never  heard  a  bullet  whistle  — 
You'd  let  the  Union  drift  apart 

Like  down-flakes  from  a  shaking  thistle  ; 
They  say,  oh  captain  —  but  the  words 

Stick  in  our  throats  —  we  can't  adjust  'em' 
But  lift  to  Heaven  our  dinted  swords, 

And  answer  only  this  :  "  We  trust  him  !  " 
Yes,  oh  friend  of  rights  and  laws. 

Despite  the  sneers  of  fool  or  craven, 
Where  hearts  beat  highest  for  the  cause, 
You  have  youi'  home,  your  shrine  and 
haven ! 


With  patient  toil  and  pitying  breast 

You  sought  your  soldiers'  blood  to  treasure, 
Nor  ever  tried  the  ciniel  test. 

How  much  we  could  endure  to  measure. 
They  feared  you,  for  they  saw  our  love  ; 

To  win  success  they  would  not  let  you  ; 
But  while  the  white  stars  shine  above, 
The  boys  you  led  will  ne'er  forget  you  ! 
Yes,  oh  captain  !  loved  and  true, 

Desert  you  — we  would  perish  rather; 
Thank  Heaven  the  hearts  are  not  a  few 
That  call  you  brother,  friend  and  fa- 
ther! 

First  Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  > 
IN  Field,  September  5.  j 


The  **  "World's  "  Campaign  Songs,  No.  ^, 


The  Veteran's  Story. 

' '  Crack  !  craok  !  went  the  rifles,  and  sharper 

each  crack  : 
We  heard  a  quick  gallop  —  up  rode  little  Mac. 
'Twas  '  Forward,  my  lads  !  *   We  went  in  with 

a  dash  ; 
There  was  cheer  upon  cheer,  then  a  volleying 

crash, 
A  rush,  a  blind  tumult,  a  shattering  peal, 
A  thundered  '  Charge  bayonets  ! '  the  clash  of 

cold  steel, 
A  sharp,  sudden  pang,  and,  still  clutching. my 

gun, 
As  I  fainted,  I  heard  a  '  Hurrah,  boys  !  they 

vnn  f  '  " 


So  the  old  veteran  spoke,  and  forgetting  how 

much 
His  lame  leg  would  pain  him,  he  flourished  his 

crutch ; 
The  twinge  stopped  him  short,  and  across  his 

scarred  face' 
There  wrinkled  a  something,  ^^  ^pJ^»  ^^ 


'^  Had  you  seen,"  he  went  on,  "  om-  young 

general  when 
He  heard  rolling  round  him  the  shouts  of  his 

men. 
He  shut  up  his  field-glass,  and  let  the  reins  fall, 
And  wiped  his  hot  brow,  and  looked  round  on 

us  all.  ; 

I  shall  never  f-^  rget  the  proud  glance  of  his  eye. 
His  smile  of  calm  triumph  his  bearing  so  high, 
But  it  all  faded  out  as  he  saw  where  I  lay  ; 
('Twas  a  bayonet-thrust  made  me  this  cripple 

they  say). 
And  he  spoke,  his  voice  chokmg,"   (the  vet- 

'rau's  did  too), 
"  '  My  brave  lad,  I  wish  I  could  bear  it  for 

you.' 
Do  you  wonder,"  he  cried,  and  looked  down 

at  his  limb, 
*'  If  I'd  twenty  to  give  I  would  give  them  for 

him?" 


Tlie  <<lVorld's'>  Campaign  Songs,  No.  3. 


McClellan  the  Brave. 


AlB.—  ^^ Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 


What  means  this  exciting  commotion"? 

What  means  all  this  rallying  of  men  ? 
And  those  shouts  like  the  roar  of  old  ocean 

Hark  !  we  hear  them  again  and  again. 
'Tis  an  army  of  freemen  uprising. 

Our  birthrights  from  tyrants  to  save ; 
An  army  with  banners  and  torches, 

And  our  leader,  McClellan  the  brave. 

CHOEUS. 

Our  leader  McClellan  the  brave. 
Our  leader  McClellan  the  brave  : 
An  army  with  banners  and  torches, 
And  our  leader  McClellan  the  brave. 


II. 

Shout  our  war-cry  wherever  your  voices 

Can  proclaim  to  the  world  where  we  stand, 
And  tell  that  a  nation  rejoices 

That  her  day  of  redemption's  at  hand. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  Union  now  muster. 

The  life  of  that  Union  to  save ; 
Not  a  star  shall  fade  out  of  the  cluster 

K  We're  led  by  McClellan  the  brave. 

CHORUS.  '  •'•    ■ '  ■  -■' 

If  we're  led  by  McClellan  the  brave, 
If  we're  led  by  McClellan  the  brave, 
Not  a  star  shall  fade  out  of  the  cluster 
If  we're  led  by  McClellan  the  brave. 


III. 

We  have  suffered  in  silence  and  sorrow, 

Till  our  patience  is  quite  worn  away  ; 
And  we  pray  for  the  light  of  to-morrow,  — 

The  dawn  of  our  victory's  day. 
From  the  East  and  the  West  we  are  coming, 

Forever  our  banner  shall  wave. 
Defiance  we  bid  to  our  foemen, 

As  we  march  with  McClellan  the  brave. 

cnoRus. 
As  we  march  with  McClellan  the  brave, 
As  we  march  with  McClellan  the  brave, 
Defiance  we  bid  to  our  foemen 

As  we  march  with  McClellan  the  brave. 


Rise  up  in  your  might,  oh,  ye  patriots ! 

Fling  the  banner  of  faith  to  the  air  ; 
And  wherever  the  fray  shall  be'  fiercest, 

And  success  the  most  doubtful  —  he  there  ! 
Be  firm  in  the  right  and  unflinching, 

Determined  your  country  to  save  ; 
Make  the  world  ring  with  shouts  for  the  Union, 

And  hun-ah  for  McClellan  the  brave 

CHORUS. 

Hurrah  for  McClellan  the  brave, 
Hurrah  for  McClellan  the  brave, 
Make  the  world  rtng  with  shouts  for  the  Union, 
And  hurrah  for  McClellan  the  brave. 


Tlie  "  World's  "  Campaign  Songs,  No.  4. 


Voice  of  the  Army. 


AiK  —  "  Scots   tcha  hae  wV   Wallace  hied.''* 


NO  WORD  AGAINST  LINCOLN,  BUT  ALL  ITS  SOUL 
FOR    "LITTLE    MAC." 


Comrades  of  the  tented  field, 
Who  the  flag  would  never  yield, 
Making  of  your  hearts  a  shield 

Where  the  pennon  flew ;  — 
Men  who  have,  with  steady  breath, 
Bushed  on  lines  of  blazing  death. 
Thus  a  wounded  brother  saith  :  — 

"  To  yourselves  be  true  !  " 

Faithful  to  the  Nation's  Chief, 
Work  he  bliss  or  work  he  grief, 
Till  the  hour  of  just  relief 

When  our  votes  we  fling ; 
If  he  err,  not  ours  to  heed ; 
If  he  err,  'tis  ours  to  bleed  ; 
This  the  soldier's  simple  creed, 

And  to  this  we  cling  I 
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But,  at  length  the  hour  is  here 
When,  with  soldier-conscience  clear, 
We  in  judgment  njay  appear 

On  his  liateful  thrall. 
Past  respect  for  his  high  place 
Bids  us  only  veil  the  face, 
Shrinking  back  from  the  disgraee, 

Sad  and  silent  all ! 

Turn,  oh  comrades  of  the  tent, 
Of  the  flag  with  bullets  rent. 
Of  the  field  with  blood  besprent, 

Turn  to  brighter  skies  ! 
See,  with  soldier  brow  and  hand. 
Sympathizing,  calm,  and  grand, 
Chosen  Chief  of  all  the  Land, 

Our  own  McClellan  rise  ! 

Let  no  ribald  king  or  clown 
Lie  away  our  Chief's  renown. 
Strike  the  coward  scoflfers  down, 

Teach  them  what  they  are  ! 
Bats  and  owlets  dread  the  dawn. 
Cowards,  plunderers  —  all  the  spawn 
Far  from  our  dread  work  withdrawn  • 

Strive  his  way  to  bar. 

Vain  their  efforts,  brother  tried, 

Sharer  of  our  woe  and  pride, 

"  Little  Mac,"  our  friend  and  guide, 

Our  watchword  and  our  star  ! 
Hail  him,  drums,  with  glad  alarms. 
Hail  him  with  your  fiery  charms 
All  the  din  of  battling  arms  : 

Ye  his  music  are  ! 

CuESXUT  Hill,  United  States  General  Ho^ital, ) 
Philadelphia,  September  17, 18G4.  ) 


Tlie  «<  AVorld'8  "  Campaign  Songg,  No.  5. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man. 

Air  —  "  TJie  Bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee.'^ 
I. 

When  the  blackness  of  war  overshadowed  the 
land. 

The  youthful  McClellan  was  called  to  com- 
mand. 

As  he  belted  his  sabre,  and  sprang  on  his 
steed, 

'Twas  Scott,  the  brave  veteran,  who  bade 
him  God-speed. 

CHORUS. 

Come  fill  up  the  cup,  and  come  fill  up  the 
can, 


And  cheer !  for  the  honr^as  come,  and  the 

man  ; 
Our  gallant  young  hero  we've  placed  on  the 

track, 
And  we'll  seat  in  the  White  House  our  brave 

little  Mac. 

n. 

Says  Mac  to  his  soldiers  —  "  Strike  down  the 

armed  foe, 
•'  But  to  wounded  and  prisoners  all  gentleness 

show  ; 
When  the  battle  is  over  let  violence  cease,  — 
Remember  we    fight  but    for    Union   and 

Peace." 

CHORUS. 


There  were  foemen  before  him  and  foes  in  hi* 

rear,  — 
In  front  of  him  Richmond  ;  but  Washington  * 

near,  — 
For  Lee  and  Old  Abe  were  in  rivalry  then, — 
Lee  killing,  old  Abraham  steahng  his  men. 

CHORUS. 
IV. 

How  the  army  was  saved  —  by  what  miracle^ 

wrought, 
Ask  the  soldiers  who  under  McClellan  have 

fought ; 
How  they  felt  when  he  lost  his  command, 

and  again 
When  he  galloped  once  more  at  the  head  of 

his  men. 

CHORUS. 


South  Mountain,    Antietam,    encurcled    hia 

name 
With  a  halo  as  bright  as  the  dawn's  ruddy 

flame; 
'Twas  then  —  when  his  praises  rang  over  the 

land, 
Old  Abra'm  removed  the  young  chief  from 

command. 

CHORUS. 


The  people  have  patiently  bided  their  time, 
To  brand  with  their  verdict  the  infamous 

crime; 
Li  the  joker's  own  coinage  the  debt  we'll  pay 

back  — 
Walk  out  Mr.  Lincob — walk  in  little  Mac. 

CHORUS. 

Come  fill  up  the  cup,  and  come  fill  up  the 
can, 


I 


And  cheer !  for  the  hour  has  come,  and  the 

man; 
Our  gallant  young  hero  we've  placed  on  the 

track, 
And  we'll  seat  m  the  White  House  oiir  brave 

little  Mac. 


owob  oil 


The  "World's"  Campaign  Sougs,  No.  6. 


Soon  We'll  Have  tho  TTnion  Back. 

Air  —  "  The  Hunter  of  Kentucky.'* 


Good  people  all  both  great  and  small, 

I  sing  a  tale  of  pity ; 
My  hand  I, fling  across  the  string, 

And  waken  up  the  ditty  ; 
A  ruined  land  that  once  was  grand. 

Is  not  a  joking  matter  — 
Though  Abe  we  know,  the  more  our  woe, 
The  more  his  jokes  he'll  chatter  ! 
. '        Oh,  McClellan, 

Georgie  B.  McClellan, 
Shall  we  have  the  Union  back  ? 
Tell  us  "  Mac  "  —  McCleUan  I 

All  evil  sure  we  could  endure,    '  ' 

Thrice  all  the  ills  we  suffer, 
Could  we  but  glance  on  any  chance 

Our  Union  to  recover. 
There  gleams  one  way,  a  flash  of  day, 

But  one  bright  bow  of  promise , 
Good  Lord,  alack  !  just  give  us  "  Mac," 
And  take  Abe  Lincoln  from  us  ! 
Oh,  McClellan, 
;     Georgie  B.  McClellan. 
The  one  to  bring  the  Union  back 
Is  only  "  Mac  "  —  McClellan. 


5f.'l 


Then  not  a  rag  of  our  old  Flag 

Should  ever  part  asunder  ! 
"  Fair  terms  of  peace  if  you  will  cease  — 

If  not,  we'll  give  you  thunder  1. " 
A  million  swords  to  back  our  words 

Beneath  McClellan  gleaming, 
And  soon,  ye  know,  Jeff  D.  and  Co. 
y/     For  France  they  would  be  steaming  ! 
ao.  .      Oh,  McClellan, 

Georgie  B.  McClellan, 
vif>  If.  Soon  we'll  have  our  prisoners  back 
Under  "  Mac  "  —  McClellan. 

^ .,  '.         1^ 

■  !■'      I  .  .       i  '.     ' 

The  people  all,  both  great  and  small, 
Except  the  sons  of  Shoddy, 

Are  on  the  track  for  *'  Little  Mac  "  — 
They're  with  him  soul  and  body ; 


For  well  they  know  the  nation's  woe 

^an  never  be  abated 
Till  in  command  o&all  the  land 
Our  Chief  we  have  instated  ! 
Oh,  McClellan, 

Georgie  B.  McClellan, 
The  Union  will  come  leaping  back 
Under  *«  Mac  "  —McClellan. 


Tiie  <«  Woi-ld's"  Campaign  Songs,  J^«,  7. 


God  Save  our  Noble  land. 

AiB  —  ^^  America." 


God  fiave  our  noble  land. 

From  Treason's  two-edged  brand 

Drawn  to  devour  ! 
t^rom  fierce  Rebellion's  rage. 
Matchless  on  History's  page ; 
God  save  our  heritage 

By  his  high  power. 

From  equal  woe  of  lust. 
That  treads  into  the  dust 

Our  league  of  State  ; 
That,  ruling,  breaks  the  law. 
And,  fighting,  blackens  war ; 
God  save  us  from  its  maw 

Ins  Ate ! 

0,  God  !  we're  wroth  to  feel 
The  rasp  of  Faction's  heel 

On  Freedom's  neck  ! 
Nor  shudder  less  to  know 
How  those  we  tnisted  so. 
To  thwart,  with  right,  the  foe, 

Our  fond  hopes  wreck ! 

Save,  then,  our  fathers'  God  ! 
The  land  our  fathers'  trod 

With  trust  in  thee. 
Thou  gavest  them  a  chief. 
Oh  !  send  us,  too,  relief ; 
And  let  the  reign  be  brief, 
'    Of  Tyranny.  ' 

Our  fathers'  George  was  Thine  ; 
In  him  Thy  light  did  shuie 

On  Freedom's  flag. 
Their  sons  two  Georges  trust, 
Oh  !  make  thed  strong  and  just. 
And  let  them  to  the  dust 

All  factions  drag  !  ;•' 


i 


Tke  •<  World's"  Campaign  Songs,  3Vo.  8. 

War  Democratic  View  of  McClellan's 
Nomination. 

"  He  will  immediately  take  steps  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  hostilities." — Chiccujo 
Platform. 

CORTORAL  Caset  Solus.    Air  —  "  Otdd  Ireland, 
you')-e  my  Darting."  ■ 


May  I  niver  taste  bite  nor  sup  to-night 

But  I  joy  to  hear  the  story, 
For  the  Rebels  '11  catch  in  McClellan  their 
match, 

x\n'  we'll  soon  have  "  payee"  wid  glory  ! 
Such  "steps"  he  will  take  as  '11  make  'em 
awake  > 

To  a  sinse  of  their  situation, 
An'  wid  thrayson  dead  on  a  bloody  bed 

Of  the  war  we  shall  have  a  "  cessation  !  " 

Chorus   of   Soldiers.     Air:  ''TanJcee 

Doodle.'' 

That's  the  kind  of  talk  for  ns, 

That's  the  peace  we  covet ;  — 
Treason  dead  on  a  bloody  bed, 
And  our  starry  flag  above  it ! 

Corporal  Casey  as  before  : 

Little  Mac's  the  man  wid  a  wholesome  plan 

For  an  ahiy  "  payee"  attainin',  — 
Wid  threble  might  to  purshue  the  fight 

Decisive  triumphs  gainin'  ! 
We  do  hate  and  abhor  every  form  'o  war, 

We  but  fight  for  (!on-cihation, 
An'  wid  thrayson  dead  on  a  bloody  bed 

Of  the  war  we  shall  have  a  "  cessation  !  " 

Chorus  op  Soldiers  as  before: 

That's  the  kind  of  talk  for  us, 

That's  the  peace  we  covet,  — 
Treason  dead  on  a  bloody  bed, 

And  the  stars  and  stripes  above  it ! 
t» 

Corporal  Casey  as  before  : 

Och  !  The  hour  is  nigh  to  see  them  fly 

In  wild  confusion  scatthered, 
From  their  broken  lines,  an'  then  murdherin' 
mins. 

An'  their  eaithwork  torn  an'  tatthered  ! 
Wid  a  fiery  brand  in  wan  stout  hand, 

And  an  olive  branch  in  the  other,  — 
They  will  all  come  back  unelher  "  Little  Mac," 

An'  we'll  have  an  end  o'  the  bother ! 

Chorus  of  Soldiers  as  before  : 

That  comes  home  to  the  southern  heart, 

That's  the  way  to  strike  it,  — 
*'  The  brand  in  hand  if  you  still  with- 
stand, 
The  olive  branch  if  you  like  it !  " 
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We  subjoin  what  we  believe  to  be  the  first 
campaign  song  ever  written  in  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  President.  It  was 
composed  early  in  the  Auoust  of  1861,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  Bull  Run,  and  when 
General  McCloUan  was  first  called  to  save  our 
endangered  national  capital  from  capture.  If 
is  valuable  as  giving  what  was  then  the  army 
feeling,  and  feehng  of  the  country;  and  its 
allusion  to  McClellan's  early  and  very  im- 
portant victories  in  West  Virginia  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The  song,  we  may  add, 
is  not  original  in  our  columns,  having  achieved 
wide  poj)ularity  im  army  circles  more  than 
three  years  ago  :  — 

"There's  no  such  Word  as  Fail,  Boys.", 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  RANK  AND  FILE. 

Air  —  "  The  Loio-bacJced  Car/* 

McDowell's  day  is  over  — 
A  true  and  gallant  man, 
With  a  heart  as  big  as  a  bullock's  heart, 

But  wanting  a  head  to  plan  ; 
Now  brighter  hours  are  dawning. 

And  brighter  hopes  me  hail ; 
For  with  young  McClellan  to  lead  our  lines, 
There's  no  such  word  as  fail ! 

There's  no  such  word  as  fail,  boys ; 
There's  no  such  word  as  fail ! 
For  with  young  McClellan  to  lead  our  lines. 
There's  no  such  word  as  fail ! 

No  fault  against  McDowell, 

No  blame  have  we  to  urge. 
He  wasn't  a  red-tape  martinet, 

That  soldiers  pest  and  scourge  ! 
Warm-hearted  was  McDowell, 

His  courage  proof  of  mail,  — 
But  he  did  belong  to  that  luckless  class 
"Who  do  know  how  to  fail : 

Who  do  know  how  to  fail,  boys, 
As  witness  all  our  men  ; 
But  with  young  McClellan  to  lead  our  lines. 
We'll  try  the  game  again  ! 

V  irgmia  s  western  counties 

Resound  McClellan's  name, 
Philippi,  Grafton,  Romney  are 
The  fii'st-fruits  of  his  fame ; 
And  soon  the  lurid  halo 

Of  the  rebel  flag  shall  pale, 
For  McClellan  belongs  to  the  chosen  class 
Who  don't  know  how  to  &il ! 

Who  don't  know  how  to  fail  boys. 
Who  won't  know  how  to  fail, 
Who  couldn't  be  taught  at  whatever  price, 
The  will  or  the  way  to  fail. 
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So  burnlsli  up  your  weapons,  boys, 

And  keep  your  powder  dry, 
Bull-  Eun  will  bave  done  us  a  deal  of  good 

When  next  the  same  we  try ; 
One  fair,  square  chance  but  give  us,  boys, 
And  you'll  see  the  rebels  quail ; 
.  For  our  leader  is  now  of  the  chosen  class, 
',1^     Who  don't  know  how  to  fail ! 

Who  don't  know  how  to  fail,  boys. 
Who  won't  know  how  to  fail, 
'And  who  cannot  be   taught  at  whatever 
Oi'        price, 

,i:'  The  will  or  the  way  to  fail ! 

h 
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The  New  Yankee  Doodle. 


Brothers  East,  and  brothers  West, 

iBlent  in  true  communion, 
Loving  peace,  but  loving  best  — 

And  evermore  —  the  Union  ! 
Little  Mac  and  trusty  Pen  — 

Names  we  join  so  handy  — 
They  shall  be  our  banner  men, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy ! 

We  have  got  a  work  to  do. 
For  this  Yankee  nation  ; 

And  we  mean  to  put  it  through 
Spite  of  all  creation  ! 

Little  Mae,  &c. 

We  by  wit,  and  toil,  and  skill. 

Must  save  our  starry  banner ; 

And,  by  George  and  Pen  !  we  will, 
In  the  neatest  manner. 

Little  Mac,  &c. 

Columbia  bids  us  free  her  flag 
From  a  double  treason, 

Flaunting  South,  a  bastard  rag. 
North,  a  mask  of  reason. 

Little  Mac,  &c. 

Far  and  wide,  War's  horrid  brand 
Sways  its  red  dominion ; 

We  must  sheathe  it,  and  our  hand 
Loose  the  Dove's  white  pinion 

Little  Mac,  &c. 

We  must  bring  our  brothers,  back 

Erring  but  repenting, 
Opening  to  them  Honor's  track, 

And  from  Hate  relenting. 
Little  Mac,  &c. 


In  our  hands  averted  swords. 
No  less  keen  for  sheathing. 

And  upon  our  lips  kind  words. 
Peace  and  Union  breathing. 

Little  Mac,  &c. 

We  have  had  enough  of  wool, 
Quite  too  much  of  shoddy  ; 

We  must  break  up  Lincoln's  school  y 
With  —  ' '  Exit  Everybody  !  "t  ,' 

Little  Mac,  &c. 

Little  Mac  will  take  the  chair, 

And  prove  the  better  teacher ;         ^ 
Doing  justice  everywhere  — 

As  bids  the  Sacred  Preacher. 
Little  Mac,  &c. 

Swords  to  ploughshares  shall  be  turned, ' 

And  bullets  into  ballots ; 
And,  evermore,  the  counsel  spumed, 

Both  North  and  South  —  of  Zea- 
lots ! 
Little  Mac,  &c. 

0  brothers,  let  us  falter  not 
Nor  of  a  doubt  be  tellin'  ; 

All  other  watchwords  be  forgot  — '■ 
In  "  Union  and  McCleUan !  " 

Little  Mac,  &c. 

Our  foes  in  Lincoln  green  are  clad. 
But  we  in  Truth's  blue  arm^ ; 

They  with  the  lust  of  Power  are  mad, 
But  Right's  our  only  charmer. 

Little  Mac,  &c. 

Yet  a  month,  and  little  mere, 

All  their  hordes  shall  perish  ; 
While  we  cheer,  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  Georges  both  we  cherish. 
Little  Mac  and  trusty  Pen, 

Names  we  join  so  handy  ; 
They  shall  be  our  banner  men  — 

Yankee  doodle  dandy ! 
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ITiiion  and  Peace. 

Air— *'  America." 

My  Country  I  from  thy  woes, 
From  all  thy  gathering  foes, 

There  comes  release ! 
Yon  banner  wide  is  flung ; 
Behold  its  folds  among, 
Words  breathed  by  every  tongue  • 

Union  and  Peace. 


The  Jester  jests  in  state, 
The  Zealot  gluts  his  hate, 

And  spoils  the  land. 
They  hear  the  orphan's  cry, 
The  parent's  saddening  sigh, 
The  widow's  wail  float  by, 

Yet  mocking  stand. 

What  care  they  that  distress,  -r— 
That  woe  and  want  oppress 

A  people  free  ? 
Free  thought  they  seek  to  kill ; 
Prisons  with  victims  fill ; 
With  haughty,  lawless  will, 

Crush  Liberty. 

Their  reckoning  day  draws  nigh ; 
Aye  !  Hear  the  people  cry 

Trickster  away ! 
Corruption,  weakness,  guile. 
Misrule  and  malice  vile  — 
A  nation's  bane  long  while, 

Grive  place  to-day. 

Aye  !  thunder  forth  the  shout ! 
Aye  !  fling  the  banner  out 

Which  tyrants  shun. 
Our  Constitution  free ; 
McClellan,  Liberty, 
And  let  the  chorus  be. 

The  Union  won. 

Then  bear  our  banner  high  ; 
The  Union  saved  —  we  cry 

Let  waiTing  cease  ! 
Our  Rally-cry  shall  be, — 
Speech,  press,  and  ballot  free; 
McClellan,  Liberty, 

Union,  and  Peace. 
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McClellan  and  ITnion. 


I  the  day  of  our  peril,  the  day  of  our  need, 
When  our  banner  droops  low  o'er  the  blood-reddened 
plain, 
See  !  the  hero  McClellan  steps  forward  to  lead 

Our  nation  disheartened  to  glory  again. 
The  Union  his  watchword  ;  the  Union  of  old, 
To  our  patriot  fathers  more  precious  than  gold, 
Our  own  sacred  birthright,  by  counsel  or  sword, 
The  Union— it  must  and  it  shall  be  restored  ! 

foo  long  have  fanatics,  more  zealous  than  brave, 

The  fires  of  dissension  and  anarchy  fanned, 
Ajid  traitors,  loud  heralded  loyal,  but  gave 

Frpsh  food  to  the  flames  that  were  wasting  the  land, 
Thev  mocked  at  the  blood  that  so  nobly  was  shed, 
And  the  warnings  forgot  of  our  patriot  dead ; 
And  when  in  dehan''e  the  Southron  uprose. 
For  conquest  they  eagerly  rushed  on  their  foes. 


Their  pretence  to  sever  the  African's  chain, 
For  this  they  would  fling  to  the  winds,  as  in  vain, 
The  rights  that  our  foroluthers  perished  to  save, 
And  see  Anarchy  triumph  o'er  Liberty's  grave. 

From  the  fields  of  the  slain,  from  the  desolate  land, 

With  the  dark  cloud  of  tyranny  liovering  nigh, 
A  leader,  a  hero,  the  people  demand. 

Who  will  dare  for  his  country  to  do  or  to  die. 
One  with  wisdom  to  plan,  and  with  strength  to  abide 
By  the  counsels  which  genius  iuid  courage  have  tried, 
Who  will  lead  back  our  country  to  glory  and  power  — 
God  bless  our  McClellan  —  the 'man  for  the  hour  ! 

McClellan  the  patriot,  whose  record  shines  pure, 

.  Unstained  and  unchanged  from  the  first  to  the  laBt  ; 

Serene  in  his  triumph,  or  calm  to  endure 

The  arrows  wliich  envy  and  calumny  cast. 
McClellan  the  warrior  !  whose  deeds  and  whose  fame, 
No  song  and  no  trumpet  hive  need  to  proclaim  — 
Ah',  thousands  of  brave  men,  in  battle's  hot  breath, 
'Neath  the  glance  of  his  eye  would  cheer  on  to  the  death. 

McClellan  and  Union  !  let  this  be  our  cry, 

And  the  reign  of  the  despot  and  traitor  shall  cease  ; 
A  nation  shall  lift  up  our  standard  on  high, 

And  rejoice  in  the  dawning  of  triumph  and  peace. 
McClellan  and  Union  !  In  God  is  our  trust  — 
This  temple  of  Liberty  cannot  be  dust  : 
Our  own  sacred  birthright  —  by  counsel  or  sword  — 
The  Union  it  must  and  it  will  be  restored ! 


Our  Captive  Soldiers. 


A  UNION  SOLDIER  TO  SECRETARY  STANTON. 


Twenty-five  acres  of  homestead,  — 

Meadow,  orchard,  and  spring,  ^ 
And  amid  the  laden  fruit  trees 

The  voices  of  song-birds  ring. 
Where  the  rippling  stream  glides  lightly 

By  the  fields  of  rustUng  corn, 
And  the  winter  hearth  shines  ruddy 

When  the  summer  days  are  gone. 

I  left  that  dear  old  homestead, 

Li  the  North,  to  join  the  fight ; 
To  brighten  our  country's  honor, 

Or  die  to  set  her  right. 
To  fight  'mid  the  smoke  and  rattle 

Where  the  deadly  bullets  hiss, 
To  find  a  death  in  battle, 

But  not  such  a  death  a?  this. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  mire, 

Cut  by  a  filthy  trench ; 
Stumps,  and  swamps,  and  brier ; 

Vermin,  offal,  and  stench. 
Through  that  black  ditch  is  crawling 

The  drainings  of  a  sink 
Rippled  with  living  corruption. 

And  this  we  have  to  di'ink  ! 

Thirty  thousand  wretches 

People  this  region  infernal ;  — 

Fathers,  brothers,  husbands, 
Li  misery  seeming  eternal !  ■ 


Twenty-five  acres  o  f  white  men  ! 

(Ob,  bappier  those  wbo  fell !  ) 
Whenever  new-comers  enter, 

They  whisper,  "  Is  this  hell?  "  • 

Naked,  with  nothing  to  shelte. 

Against  the  hot  sun's  ray  ; 
Hungering,  wasting,  starving; 

Dying  a  hundred  a  day. 

Horrors  no  tongue  can  utter ; 

Horrors  of  which  could  boast 
No  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 

No  pen  on  the  African  coast. 

Oh  !  you  who  have  brought  us  to  it, 

And  left  us  in  our  despair, 
(No  hope  of  exchange  or  succor,) 

As  you  sit  in  your  cushioned  chair, 
Think  what  will  be  your  portion 

In  future,  —  not  one  of  bliss  ! 
To-moiTOw  ril  cross  the  "  dead  line," 

And  make  an  end  to  this. 

The  Stockade  Prison,     / 
Andeesonville,  Ga.  t 


'Traitors,  Clear  the  Track." 


BY   WALTER   ANONYM. 


Air—  "  Scots  wTia  hae." 


[From  The  Boston  Post.] 

Democrats  !  whom  Jackson  led, 
Whigs  !  with  Webster  at  your  head, 
Forward,  with  elastic  tread  : 
'Tis  a  common  cause. 

Come,  united  heart  and  hand, 
To  redeem  our  cherished  land, 
By  the  Noble  "  Union  "  stand, 
And  our  sacred  Laws. 


By  the  cursed  *'  free-soil  "  fraud, 

By  those  specious  lies  abroad, 

Shout  we  now,  with  one  accord. 

Union  !  —  "  Little  Mac  !  " 

O'er  each  valley,  lake,  and  dell. 
Where  a  patriot's  soul  doth  dwell. 
Shall  the  thrilling  cborus  swell : 
"  Traitors,  clear  the  track.  p^*^y 

See  !  the  eagle  from  his  cr3g     cfj  vjtidT 
Leaps,  to  greet  the  Union  flag ; 
Who  would  falter  now,  or  lag 


At  his  Country's  call  ^„. 


ikAk   ui. 


Up  !  the  time  is  flying  fast ! 
List,  McClellan's  bugle  blast ! 
Up  !  restore  the  glorious  past  I 
Forward,  one  and  all ! 

By  our  youthful  heroes'  graves 

Strewn  where'er  the  "  Old  Flag  "  waves, 

Ne'er  shall  Abolition  knaves 

Bule  our  land  again. 

Purge  the  land  of  every  trace 
Of  the  sordid,  hireling  race  : 
Every  mark  and  line  efface 
Of  the  loathsome  stain. 


We  shall  need  no  "  sobriquet  " 
To  excite  our  ranks  to-day ; 
Peace  and  glory  lead  the  way. 
No  more  spur  we  back. 

On  our  glorious  banner,  see  ! 

Union!  Laws!  trueldherty! 

Thirty  millions  of  the  free! 

"  Traitors,  clear  the  track  1 " 

Not  the  Chieftain  from  the  wars. 

Red  with  blood,  and  rough  with  scars, 

Not  the  ghastly  son  of  Mars 

Do  we  honor  now ;  • 

But  the  patriot,  brave  and  bold, 
Unsubdued  and  uncontrolled. 
With  the  "  Old  Flag's  "  tattered  fold 
Wreathed  around  his  brow. 

Dally  not !  the  hour  draws  near, 

'Tis  the  time  for  faith,  not  fear : 

Steadily  the  "  Old  Ship  "  steer 

Through  the  stormy  rack. 

O'er  each  valley,  lake,  and  dell, 
Where  a  patriot's  soul  doth  dwell, 
Let  the  thrilling  chorus  swell : 
"  Traitors,  clear  the- track !  " 


Rally  round  McClellan. 


A   PARODY   BY   BOZ. 


AIR—  "  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom.^ 


Yes,  we'll  rally  round  McClellan,  hoys,  rally 
once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Union. 
And  we'll  rally  from  the  hillside,  we'll  gather 
from  the  plaui. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Union. 

CHORUS..  * 

The  Union  forever^  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  !* 


¥ 


Down  with  Abe  Lincoln,  up  with  the  star ; 
While  we  rally  round  MeClellan,  boys,  rally 
once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Union. 

lYflS)  are  springing  to  the  call  of  our  brothers 

dear  and  brave. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Union. 

And  we'll  aid  them  with  our  votes  our  country 

. ,      now  .to  save,  ::  f  olJ 

j^j  'j,, Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Union.    ,  ,,  ■  r 


CUORUS. 


The  Union  forever,  huiTah,  boys,  hurrah  I 
Down  with  Abe  Lincoln,  up  with  the  stai* ; 
While  we  rally  round  MeClellan,  boys,  rally 
''  once  again. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Union. 

We  will  welcome  to  our  numbers  all  loyal 
mien  and  true, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Union. 
Who  will  never  with  their  hands  in  their  bro- 
.oib.      thers'  blood  imbrue. 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  pfJUnion. 

CHORUS^  ,Ip.1  ill  f 
The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  ! 
Down  with  Abe  Lincoln,  up  with  the  star  ; 
While  we  rally  round  MeClellan,  boys,  rally 
.;  ,,..       once  again,  •'    f  •         ' 

'        Shouting  the  battle-ary  of  Union,;  , , , . ,  j 

Ilhy     ■  ;  --1    ;''',Y 

So  we're  springing  to  the  call  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Union, 
For  MeClellan  is  the  man  we  have  loved  the 
best, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Union. 

tiv:)r    l'.'.:„;i     -.0:;   jCHORUS.  ^     . /  ,;  p   | 

The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  ! 
Down  with  Abe  Lincoln,  up  with  the  star  ; 
While  we  rally  round  31cClellan,  boys  -,  rally 
.7  ,         once  again. 

Shouting  thp  battle-cry  of  Union. 


!, MeClellan,  the  Pride  of  the  Nation. 

Dedicated  to  the  icEYSTOiJE  club,  Phil- 
adelphia. (  I'V/i'lV 

I,;  '  .       AiR^"  Thq  Jied,  JFhite,  and  Mlue.". 


McClellan,  the  pride  of  the  Nation  ! 
I"'    OuT' heart*  ;ind  our  voices  unite 
s  To  hail  our  country's  salvation, 

►   And  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  right. 


The  people  already  have  spoken, 

Proclaimed  him  the  man  of  their  choice, 
The  rod  of  the  despot  is  broken. 
And  eveiy  true  heart  must  rejoice. 

Then,  huiTah  for  the  man  of  our  choice ; 
Three  cheers  for  the  chief  of  our  choice. 
The  people  already  have  spoken, 
McClellan's  the  man  of  our  choice. 

The  gloom  which  so  long  has  hung  o'er  us, ' 
•  Will  vanish  and  soon  tli.apijear; 
And  a  I'ddiaiit  future  before  us, 

The  heart  of  the  nation  will  cheer. 
As  of  old,  ere  foul  treason  a.ssailed  it. 
The  banner  of  Union  shall  wave,  — 
The  hope  of  the  millions  vfho  hailed  it,  — 
The  flag  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
Hurrah  for  the  free  and  the  brave. 
The  flag  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
The  hope  of  the  millions  who  hailed  it,  . 
The  flag  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 

With  McCLt:LLAN  the  Chief  of  the  Nation, 

The  Union  of  old  he'll  restore, 
x\nd  give  us  an  administration 

Of  Justice  and  Honor  once  more. 
The  Arch  of  the  Union  unbroken,  — 

Its  Keystone  as  firm  as  of  old  ; 
Yes,  the  people  already  have  spoken,  , ', 

The  triumph  of  right  is  foretold. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  man  of  our  choice ! 
Three  cheers  for  the  Chief  of  our  choice, 
The  people  already  have  spoken, 
McClel^UAn's  the  man  of  our.  choice.     , 
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MeClellan  Campaign  Song. 

Hark  !  hear  ye  the  bugle  that  rouses  the  peo- 
ple 
To  save  this  great  nation  from  ruin  and  shame  ? 
^Miose  loud  notes  are  ringing  o'er  hill  and  o'er 

valley,  , 

Proclaiming  our  faith  in  McClellan's  proud 

name. 
Then   up   with   our  banner!      Our   gallant 

young  leader 
Is  our  best  and  our  bravest  —  His  deeds  are 

our  fame.  ,:  ^^^^      * 

I  *  fi*ii 
No  jokes  from  h^  lips  when  the  whole  land  is 

sodden 
With  the  blood  that  has  burst  frona  the  hearts 

of  our  braves ; 
^Yhen  the  face  of  our  country,  'neath  the  hot 

breath  of  battles 
TMiere  our  heroes  have  struggled,  is  blistered 

to  graves. 


IP 


Then  up  with  our  banner  !   Emblazoned  upon 

it, 
**  We'll  give  to  the  country  the  man  that  she 

craves." 

He  will  carry  the  flag  he  has  led  on  to  bat- 
tle- 
Not  a  star  would  he  tear  from  its  broad  field 

of  blue ; 
The  flag  that  'mid  sorrows,  privations,  and 

troubles, 
O'er  the  heads  of  our  Fathers  triumphantly 

flew. 
Then  up  with  our  banner !     Our  hero  and 

statesman 
Can  conquer  all  storms  that  fanatics  can  brew. 

We  don't  label  him  "honest,"  experience 
teaches 

That  trumpeting  trademarks  but  cover  deceit ; 

No  rebuke  from  his  lips  of  his  senseless  de- 
tractors ; 

His  glorious  record  all  falsehood  can  meet.    * 

Then  up  with  our  banner  for  General  Mc- 
Clellan  ! 

Our  hopes  and  our  honors  we  throw  at  his 
feet. 

He  tells  us  no  stories  to  suit  the  occasion, 

When  gravest  of  destinies  balance  the  scale ; 

He  acts  like  a  man  and  he  talks  like  a  states- 
man. 

Though  we  never  yet  heard  of  his  "  splitting 
a  rail."  •■ 

Then  up  with  our  banner  for  George  B.  Mc- 
CleUan! 

With  him  as  our  leader,  say,  how  can  we  fail  ? 


Blq 


History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irre- 
pressible Conflict. 

Air  —  "  VUUkens  and  his  Dihah.'^ 


There  was  an  old  joker  in  Springfield  did 

dwell, 
He  wandered  all  over  his  stories  to  tell ; 
He  joked  irrepressibly  by  night  and  by  day, 
Till  his   smutty  jokes  drove  decent  people 
away.  ♦ 

(^Spohen  —  Chorus  for  the  smutty  joker 
and  the  Ohio  clergymen. ) 

Ri  tu  ral,  ri  tu  ral,  ri  tu  ral  li  da, 
Ri  tu  ral,  ri  tu  ral,  ri  tu  ral  h  da, 
Ri  tu  ral,  ri  tu  ral,  ri  tu  ral  li  da, 
Ri  tu  ral,  ri  tu  ral,  ri  tu  ral  li  da. 


Lonely  he  sat  in  his  rickety  chair. 
His  pockets  was  empty,  his  table  was  bare, 
Says  he,  "I  have  joked  all  my  fortune  away, 
I  will  starve  if  I  don't  find  some  joke  that 
will  pay." 

{Spoken —  Chorus  for  the  ioker  looking  foF 
something  to  turn  up.) 
Ri  tu  ral,  &c. 

He  put  on  his  hat,  to  the  street  he  did  go ; 
Through  the  highways  and  byways  he  went  to 

and  fro ; 
|Ie  hunted   and  squinted  through   high  and 

through  low, 
Till  all  at  last  he  espied  a  good  jolly  negro. 

{Spoken  —  A  good  strong  chorus  for  the 
almighty  negro.) 
Ri  tu  ral,  &c. 

This  darky  was  jolly  as  jolly  could  be — 
A  rollicking,  frollicking,  darky  was  he ; 
His  ears  and  his  mouth  were  a  musical  riddle. 
His  leg  like  a  drumstick,  his  foot  like'  a  fiddle. 

{Spoken  —  chorus  for  the  jolly  nigger.) 
Ri  tu  ral,  &c. 

He  looked  him  all  over  from  his  head  to  bis 

foot ; 
Says  the  joker,  *'  I  think  this  fellow  will  suit; 
I  have  it  —  I  have  it  —  I  see  how  I  may 

With  Sambo  get  up  a  good  joke  that  will 

pay." 

{Spoken  —  Choms  for  the  inventor  of  the 
irrepressible  conflict.) 
Ri  tu  ral,  &c. 

So  he  called  together  the  people  so  dear, 
They  mustered  and  rallied  from  far  and  from 

near ; 
They  crowded  around  him  one  fine  summer 

day. 
To  listen  and  learn  what  the  joker  would  say. 

{Spoken  —  Chorus  for  the  first  Black  Re- 
publican mass-meeting. 
Ri  tu  ral,  &c.  ^ 

He  talked  of  the  wrongs  of  the  negro  so  loud, 
Till  he  touched  the  poor  tender  hearts  of  the 

crowd ; 
He  talked  till  he  made  the  fools  all  believe, _ 
And  the  joker  and  Sambo  both  laughed  in 

their  sleeve. 

{Spoken  — -  Chorus  for  the  joker  and  Sam- 
bo, the  Siamese  twins.) 
Ri  tu  ral,  &c. 
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They  sighed  and  they  sobbed  as  they  crowded 

around, 
^hey  cried  till  their  tears  ran  down  to  the 

ground  ; 
Their  poor  tender  hearts   were  exceedingly 

sore, 

They  wondered  they  never  had  seen  it  before. 
(^Spoken  —  Soleracholy    chorus     for     the 

weeping  Wide- A  wakes. )  \ 

Ri  tu  ral,  &c. 

When  th(5  joker  had  found  what  a  hit  he  had 

made, 

He  stnrled  vn\\\  Sambo  a  full  stock  in  trade  ; 
And  the  madmen  and  foola*  shouted  loud  as 

he  went, 
•  The  joker  we'll  have  for  our  next  Presi- 
dent." 
(Spoken  —  Chorus   for  torch-light  proces- 
sions.) 

Ri  tu  ral,  &c. 

'Mid  the  smoke  and  the  fumes  of  the  Wide- 

j         Awake  torch, — 

Like  the  ravings  of  madmen  in  drunken  de- 
bauch, — 

*Mid  the  groans  for  the  nigger,  and  the  devil 
to  pay, 

^ey  elected  the  joker  one  unlucky  day. 

(^Spoken  —  Chorus  for  the  rail-splitter  drift- 
ed into  the  apex  of  great  events,  —  Lincoln 
to  the  Canadian  Peace  Committee. 
•     Ri  tu  ral,  &c.  ^ 

To  the  sequel  we  look  with  sad'ning  eye, 
While  the  plaints  of  the  widow  ascend  to  the 

sky, 
While  the  tears  of  the  orphan  and  blood  of 

the  slain 
Point  the  finger  of  Banquo  to  the  joker  again. 

(^Spoken — We'll  omit  the  chorus  :    there 
there  is  no  joke  in  this.) 

Now  debt  and  taxation  pile  high  up  the  while, 
Like  pyramids  reared  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
While  the  toils  of  our  fathers  all  vanish  in 

smoke, 
We  begin  then  to  see  the  point  of  the  joke. 

{Spoken  —  A  very  long  chorus  for  shoddy 
and  greenbacks. ) 
Ri  tu  ral,  &c. 

And  now,  my  dear  hearers,  I'll  finish  my  song  : 
There's  an  end  to  the  joke,  and  we'll  have  it 

ere  long ; 
When  "  Mac"  and  his  legions,  the  people 

have  spoke, 


They'll  send  him  to  Springfield  to  finish  the 
joke. 

{Spoken  —  The    Chorus  will   be   sixteen 
good  hearty  cheers  for  Gen.   McClel- 

LAN.) 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
(Repeat  four  times.) 


A  Song  for  the  Boys. 

Tune  —  "  Yankee  Doodled 


Come  on,  my  jolly  boys,  and  sing 

Of  Mac  and  of  Autietam  ; 
The  Union  we  shall  soon  restore, 

The  rebels  —  we  shall  beat  them. 

With   "Little   Mac"   we'll   make    them 
crack, 

And  put  them  in  confusion, 
If  they  refuse  to  heed  the  laws 

And  mind  the  Constitution. 

With  "  Little  Mac  "  upon  the  track 

And  Pendleton  beside  him, 
We'll  beat  old  Abe,  the  basswood  babe, 

With  Fremont,  too,  astride  him. 

Old  IFncle  Abe  is  a  used  up  babe. 
With  all  his  jokes  and  toddy  ; 

The  Copperheads  have  seen  the  threads 
That  were  not  in  the  shoddy. 

Come  on  my  jolly  boys  and  sing 
Of  "  Little  Mac,"  the  victor. 

We'll  show  old  Abe  he  can't  be  king, 
Nor  Fremont  be  dictator. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  we'll  restore. 

And  all  the  Constitution  ; 
The  rebels  South  and  traitors  North 

Shall  meet  with  retribution. 

Hurrah  !  my  brave  old  army  boys, 
Make  ha.ste  to  save  the  nation  ; 

Our  Mac  will  lead  without  the  need 
Of  a  comet  proclamation. 

Our  "  Little  Mac  "  is  just  the  man 
To  restore  the  nation's  glories ; 

He  never  will  on  battle-field 

Indulge  in  smutty  stories.  % 

The  ' '  loyal ' '  leagues  who  go  for  war 

For  the  sake  of  speculation, 
May  take  the  shovel  or  the  hoe, 

Or  perish  by  starvation. 


IB 


"Little  Mac"  upon  the  Track. 


AVB.—  *^  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too^" 


On  have  you  heard  the  glorious  tidmgs 

Coming  from  the  West  ? 
The  people  are  rising  to  a  man, 
And  have  put  "  Little  Mac  "  upon  the  track 
To  drive  out  the  radical  clan, 

And  "  Old  Abe  "  along  with  the  rest  — 
For  they  will  drive  out  the  radical  clan. 

When  he  took  the  chair  "Abe  "  promised  fair, 

Honest  to  be,  and  true  : 
But  he  managed  so  badly  the  ship  of  state 
That  we  put  "Little  Mac"  upon  the  track, 
And  will  work  for  him  early  and  late  ; 

For  we  must  have  a  pilot  new  — 
And  we'll  work  for  Mac  early  and  late. 

They  told  us  the  war  would  end  at  least 

In  sixty  days  ; 
But   our  burdens   increase    and  will   never 

cease 
Till,  with  "  Little  Mac  "  upon  the  track. 
We  have  one  who  can  conquer  a  peace. 

And  our  flag  in  triumph  upraise  — 
For  "  Little  Mac"  can  conquer  a  peace. 

The  thieves  will  try  to  make  us  think 

Lincoln  is  the  man  ; 
They  steal  our  treasure  without  stint  or  meas- 
ure ; 
But  with  "  Little  Mac  "  upon  the  track 
There  will  be  an  end  to  their  plSksure, 

Let  them  plunder  then  if  they  can  — 
For  he  will  put  an  end  to  their  pleasure. 


A  needless  war  our  souls  abhor,  [^ 

But  the  Union  we'll  maintain, 
No  luck  we  shall  get  with  the  present  set ;  [' 
But  with  "  Little  Mac  "  upon  the  track 
There  will  be  a  change,  you  may  bet;  ? 

For  our  rulers  are  foolish  .and  vain  — 
And  there  will  be  a  change,  you  may  bet. 

They  say  five  hundred  thousand  more 

'The  war  will  close  ; 
They  must  go  at  the  call  like  leaves  to  fall ; 
But  with  "  Little  Mac  "  upon  the  track 
There  will  be  no  more  drafting  at  all ; 

For  he  knows  how  to  manage  our  foes  — 
And  there  will  be  no  more  drafting  at  all. 

Our  gallant  soldiers  know  very  well 

Who  holds  them  dear  — 
When  in  battle  tried,  who  fought  by  their  side ; 
And  now  "  Little  Mac  "  is  upon  the  track, 
With  loud  huzzas  they  will  cheer  ; 

For  "  Mac  "  is  the  soldier's  pride  — 
And  with  loud  huzzas  they  will  cheer. 

Then  let  us  be  up  and  doing  our  wOrk, 

The  time  is  at  hand ; 
Our  banner  is  flying,  and  we  must  be  trying 
For  "  Little  Mac  "  to  keep  a  clear  track. 
For  our  foes  will  be  cheating  and  lying ; 

But  on  tnith  we  will  take  our  stand  — 
For  there  will  be  cheating  and  lying. 

May  God  grant  peace  and  liberty, 

Union  forever  and  aye, 
And  gladden  our  sight  with  a  future  bright. 
With  an  open  track  for  good  "  Little  Mae  ;' 
For  he  will  do  the  thing  that  is  right 

When  "  Old  Abe  "  is  out  of  the  way  — 
For  he  will  do  the  thing  that  is  right. 


:!T       t  a 
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SPEECH  OF  GaVERNOR  SEYMOUR 


AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


\  The  Governor  appeared  on  the  ?.t?.7.'^  it  eight 
o'clock,  attended  by  the  Committee  v.-  li^t.-  K'^v- 
stone  Club.  The  hall  was  instinct  with  ii**^  -n-] 
enthusiasm  in  an  instant.  The  entire  audience 
arose,  and  three  stirring  cheers  greeted  the 
speaker.  The  enthusiasm  could  not  be  quieted. 
Cheer  followed  cheer,  shout  echoed  shout.  At 
length  ^Ir.  Vaux  conquered  a  temporary  peace, 
and  introduced  Governor  Seymour. 

Mr,  Seymour  arose  amidst  the  wildest  and 
most  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.     He  said,  — 

GOVERNOR  SEYMOUR'S  ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Citizens:.  I  am  suffering  great 
pain  from  illness,  and  therefore  must  crave  your 
indulgence  while  I  attempt  to  speak  to  you 
with  regard  to  the  great  issues  which,  at  this 
time,  agitate  the  mindoof  the  American  people. 
I  stand  before  you,  to-night,  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  these  issues.  I  stand  before  you 
an  earnest  man.  I  may  hold  mistaken  views, 
but  God  knows  I  utter  no  word  which  is  not 
prompted  by  the  deep  convictions  of  my  judg- 
ment. (Cheers.)  I  do  not  stand  here  to-night 
in, the  spirit  of  intolerance,  or  to  excite  your 
passions  or  your  prejudices  against  that  portion 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  do  not  agree  with 
us  in  political  sentiment.  If  I  am  honored  by 
the  presence  of  one  of  those  who  differ  with  us 
in  regard  to  our  duty  at  this  time,  I  ask  of  him 
that,  for  the  moment,  he  will  lay  aside  his  pre- 
judices and  listen  to  me  while  I  sliall  attempt 
to  show  him,  with  entire  respect,  why  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this  administra- 
tion to  save  the  Union,  and  that  to  place  that 
administration  in  power  for  four  years  more, 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Union. .  (Loud  cheering.)  I  do  not  claim  su- 
perior wisdom.  I  do  not  claim  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  unerring  judgment.  I  do  not  ask 
our  Republican  friends  to  yield  to  us  in  any  de- 
gree, but  simply  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers.  I  ask  them  to  return  to  the  paths  they 
trod  when  our  country  was  great  and  prosper- 
ous.    (Applause.)     I  look  upon  public  affairs 


fVom  a  peculiar  stand-point ;  one  which  givBa 
me  opportunities  of  seeing  the  waste  of  this  ter- 
rible war  in  which  we  are  engaged?  The  State 
of  New  York,  since  the  commencement  of  thia 
war,  has  sent  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  to  the  field.  We  have  coutril>- 
uted  in  our  due  proportion  —  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  in  this  confeder- 
acy have  contributed  their  just  quota  to  sustain 
the  armies  of  the  government  in  the  contest 
in  which  it  is  engaged.  You  know  that  under 
the  peculiar  organizations  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, the  governors  of  the  respective 
States  have  many  opportunities  of  knowing  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  better  than  the  admin- 
istration at  Washington.  It  has  been  my  datj 
to  commission  the  officers  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  give 
commissions  to  the  young  men  of  that  State 
who  have  gone  forth  in  the  bloom  and  beauty 
and  pride  of  their  manhood,  alas,  many  of  them 
never  to  Return  to  their  peaceful  homes,  and 
the  embraces  of  their  families.  (Applause.)  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  waste  of  this  terrible 
war,  in  sweeping  our  young  men  into  early 
graves,  or  imposing  upon  our  country  unwonted 
taxation  that,  in  various  forms,  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  country,  to  enable  it  to  carrj 
on  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  Standing  then 
amid  new-made  graves  —  the  graves  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  strong  and 
vigorous  young  men  —  the  hope  of  our  country 
—  we  should  be  recreant  to  our  duty,  false  to 
liberty,  ,and  untrue  to  the  memory  of  our  fa- 
thers, if  we  did  not  call  this  administration  to 
judgment,  and  demand  of  them  an  account  of 
the  blood  and  treasure  that  they  have  called 
for,  and  which  has  been  so  freely  poured  forth 
at  their  command.    (Applause.) 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, . 
it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our  duty  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  policy  of  that  administration. 
We  are  to  do  this,  not  in  any  spirit  of  passion  or 
prejudice,  but  as  it  becomes  men  entrusted  with.. 
the  great  hberties  conferred  upon  us  by  the  Cott-i- 
Btitution  of  the  land.     ^Uepcatcd  cheers.) 


This  war  has  now  been  carried  on  for  three 
years.  This  government  has  had  placed  at  its 
disposal  about  two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  There  has  been  no  demand  made 
upon  the  country  for  money  that  has  not  been 
responded  to  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  I  appeal 
to  you,  my  Republican  friends,  if  this  is  not  true. 
While  we  have  differed  from  you  on  questions 
of  policy — while  we  have  thought  that  this  ad- 
ministration was  not  conducting  the  war  on 
right  principles — I  appeal  to  you  in  this  hour  of 
our  country's  danger  to  know  whether  we,  as 
well  as  you,  have  not  made  a  free  response  to 
the  demands  which  our  government  has  made 
upon  us  ?  (Applause.)  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  any  history  of  the  war.  I  accept  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  war.  I  accept  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  now  brought  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
peril,  and  the  questions  to-night  are  not  the 
questions  of  the  past.  We  are  not  to  ask  our- 
selves what  brought  the  war  about.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  the  country,  can  preserve  its  exist- 
ence and  jierpetuate  its  liberties  ?  Draw  the 
curtain  over  the  past,  and  let  us  in  the  spirit  of 
true  manhood,  without  reference  to  past  differ- 
ces,  determine  what  we  shall  do  to  save  the 
country.  (Tremendous  cheering.)  We  have 
given  to  this  administration,  as  I  have  said, 
more  than  two  millions  of  men.  You  know  how 
promptly  their  demands  have  been  met.  You 
know  that  from  time  to  time  they  have  prom- 
ised us  decisive  results,  and  you  know  how 
these  expectations  nave  been  disappointed 
(Cheers.)  When  this  war  was  commenced 
the  government  relied  upon  two  forces  to  pro- 
duce submission  to  its  authority.  One  was  the 
force  of  the  armies,  and  the  second  was  the 
force  of  the  policy  of  the  government.  Why 
have  we  continued  the  war  for  these  four  years 
without  causing  the  South  to  submit  to  our 
arms  ?  Is  it  because  our  people  have  not  given 
to  the  government  all  the  support  it  demanded  ? 
Has  it  been  because  our  sons  and  brothers  who 
have  gone  forth  to  the  contest  have  been  un- 
true and  recreant  in  the  hour  of  conflict  ?  I 
repel  the  charge,  if  any  man  be  found  base 
enough  to  make  it.  (Great  Applause.)  I 
admit  that  the  war  has  been  waged  with  vary- 
ing fortune.  I  admit  that  we  have  sustained 
disaster  as  well  as  gained  victories,  but  I  con- 
tend that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
a  people  resp{fnded  to  the  call  of  a  government 
as  our  people  have  responded  to  the  call  of  this 
administration,  and  never  has  such  heroism  been 
displayed  as  has  been  displayed  by  our.  armies 
in  the  field.  (Applause.)  The  administration 
has  been  gratified  in  every  wish ;  and  war  is  not 
at  an  end,  nor  is  peace  restored.  Has  the  army 
failed  in  its  duty  ?  Go  to  the  swamps  of  Vir- 
ginia, go  to  the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina,  go 
to  the  tropical  fields  of  Louisiana,  and  you  will 
find  everywhere  the  graves  of  the  American 
soldier.  The  soil  of  Virginia  is  become  to  us  a 
sacred  soil  in  a  new  and  a  terrible  significance. 
(Cheers.) 

At  the  beginning  of,  the  war,  the  administra- 


tion said  that,  if  we  would  give  them  seventj- 
five  thousand  men,  they  would  put  down  resist- 
ance. You  gave  them  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  and  the  resistance  was  not  put  down.  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  administration  for  not 
accomphshing  this  with  an  inferior  force,  but  1 
do  insist  that,  when  they  assumed  charge  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  they  were  bound 
to  have  known  more  of  the  resources  of  the 
South ;  they  were  bound  to  have  known  more 
of  the  character  of  our  countrymen.  (Great 
applause.)  Do  you  remember  that,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  it  was  unsafe  for  any  man  to 
stand  up  in  this  community  and  attempt  to  show 
the  resources  and  strength  of  the  South  ?  These 
things  were  overlooked  in  the  spirit  of  arro- 
gance, and  we  were  told  that  all  this  resistance 
could  be  crushed  out  with  a  little  force,  and  if 
any  one  did  not  believe  it  he  was  disloyal  to  his 
country,  and  held  treasonable  views.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.)  Now,  I  say  that  our  armies, 
after  they  v/cre  filled  to  their  proper  proportions, 
did  accomplish  all  that  was  required  of  them. 
They  said,  close  up  the  Mississippi  River,  seal  up 
the  ports  of  the  South,  and  the  rebellion  will  die 
of  itself  (Laughter),  the  South  is  not  self-sus- 
taining. The  Mississippi  River  was  closed. 
The  ports  of  the  South  were  sealed,  and  the  re- 
bellion did  not  die.  Then  larger  armies  were 
needed,  and  the  whole  world  was  astonished  at 
the  call  for  six  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
cry  was  changed.  They  now  said;  ppen  the 
Mississippi  River,  give  us  control  of  the'  great 
highway  of  the  West,  and  it  will  bri'h'^  ped6*c 
and  the  submission  of  the  South.  "Vicksburg 
was  taken  (Applause),  and  the  Mississippi  was 
open  for  the  transport  of  our  armies  and  the 
munitions  of  war.  Not  only  was  Vickburg  cap- 
tured, but  the  army  of  Pemberton  was  destroy- 
ed. West  of  the  Mississippi  River  there  wag 
not  an  organized  force  of  any  respectable 
strength  opposing  the  Union  troops.  Lee's  army 
was  defeated  at"  Gettysburg.  Following  these 
victories  the  country  gave  the  government  six 
or  seven  hundred  thousand  men  to  add  to  the 
armies  in  the  field  ;  and  more,  the  people,  think- 
ing that  they  could  trust  this  administration, 
gave  them  also  political  power,  so  that  they 
stood  nine  months  ago  not  only  a  government 
at  the  head  of  the  greatest  armies  ever  known 
in  history,  but  a  government  that,  as  the  elec- 
tions in  the  free  States  showed,  was  sustained  by 
the  people  through  the  whole  Union. 

I  believe  that  all,  notwithstanding  political 
views  and  political  prejudices,  will  admit  that 
our  armies  have  done  their  work.  We,  in 
common  with  our  Republican  friends,  have 
honored  the  names  of  Grant  and  Farragut, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  all  the  heroes  ef  the 
war.  We  deny  that  their  efforts  haye  been 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  blame  of  continued  war 
is  not  with  our  armies.  The  blame  rests  else- 
where. It  is  the  administration  which  has 
failed'  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close.  (Repeated 
and  prolonged  cheering.)  I  aver  that  the 
&ilure  is  only  due  to  the  policy  of  the  ad- 


ministration.  (Applause.)  I  aver  that  our 
armies  have  not  only  overcome  the  forces  of 
armed  resistance,  but  have  done  it  while  at 
every  step  they  have  been  hindered  by  the 
action  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 
The  lives  of  the  people  of  the  North  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  progress  of  our  armies 
at  the  South,  obstructed  by  measures  of  tlie 
administration,  which  have  been  most  fatal  to 
us  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) I  do  not  merely  deal  in  argumenta- 
tive speculations.  I  call  your  attention  to 
what  our  armies  have  done.  The  army,  more 
than  two  years  ago,  gave  us  possession  of 
Louisiana  and  the  great  commercial  port  of 
New  Orleans.  For  two  years  the  administra- 
tion has  had  its  own  way  there.  What  has 
been  the  result  of  those  two  years  of  gov- 
ernment ?  They  have  not  tranquillized  one 
foot  of  land.  Every  man  knows  that  the 
civil,  political,  and  business  condition  of  that 
State  is  worse  to-day  than  it  was  when  the 
armies  of  our  country  handed  it  over  to  the 
control  of  the  administration  at  Washington. 
(Loud  applause.) 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  has  availed  itself  of 
our  victories,  I  call  you  to  the  condition  of 
our  country  at  the  outset  of  this  war  anvl 
then  to  its  condition  to-day.  Our  armies,  at 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  life  and  of  treas- 
ure to,  you  and  to  the  people  of  every  north- 
ern State,  have  battled  couragely  southward. 
But  w.aat  has  the  administration  done  behind 
them?  We  have  it  from  their  own  lips;  it 
is  set  forth  in  their  own  edicts  and  their  own 
orders,  —  the  orders  which  have  been  issued 
by  the  generals  in  the  field  with  the  sanction 
of  the  administration,  —  that  rebellious  discon- 
tent has  travelled  northward  as  our  armies 
have  fought  their,  way  to  the  South.  The 
State  of  Missouri  remained  in  this  Union  of 
its  own  will ;  there  was  love  enough  there  for 
the  Union  to  put  down  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  General  Government  at  the 
very  outset.  How  is  it  to-day,  after  three 
years*  of  rule  of  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington ?  You  are  compelled  to  make  con- 
tributions in  men  and  in  money,  to  hold  in 
the  Union,  by  force,  a  State  which  originally 
was  with  us  of  its  own  will. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  Kentucky,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  States  in  the  Union,  which  in 
former  times  gave  us  statesmen  whose  names 
we  love  to  remember  —  the  names  of  Clay  and 
of  Crittenden,  and  associated  with  the  memory 
of  Jackson.  When  armed  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Government  first  began,  the 
people  of  Kentucky  resolved  to  stand  by  us. 
They^evered  the  ties  of  consanguinity ;  they 
broke* away  from  the  dearest  associations  of 
relationship ;  and  you  remember  with  what  joy 
we  hailed  such  men  as  Wickliffe,  Guthrie,  and 
Crittenden,  who  stood  by  the  flag  and  Constitu- 
tion of  our  land.  But  since  the  Government 
at  Washington  has  taken  the  control  of  that 
State  in  hand  all  has  changed.     The  presence 


of  armies  there  is  now  required,  and  those  men 
who  were  with  us  at  the  outset  now  come  here 
to  tell  you  of  the  injury  and  insult  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  My  friends,  it 
would  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  strong- 
est men  in  this  audience  if  they  could  listen  to 
the  recitals  of  men  like  WicklitFe,  Guthrie,  and  , 
others,  when  they  tell  of  the  insults  and  wrongs 
heaped,  not  upon  men  alone,  but  upon  women, 
refined  women.  I  ask,  in  God's  name,  in  this 
land  of  ours,  are  men  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  man- 
hood, that  they  would  tear  the  gentle  sister  and 
the  loving  wife  from  their  homes,  because  they 
still  cherish  a  love  lor  one  who  may  be  fighting 
under  the  flag  of  the  South  ?  Now,  I  care  not 
how  severely  war  may  be  waged  against  men, 
but  I  do  protest  in  the  name  of  all  civilization ; 
I  do  protest  by  the  love  we  bear  to  our  families ; 
I  do  protest  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  re- 
lationship* that,  to  punish  a  woman  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  true  womanhood,  for  clinging  with 
love  and  tenderness  even  to  the  erring,  is  a 
mean  tjTanny  unparalleled  in  history.  (Greal 
applause.)  I  met  those  men,  a  few  days  since, 
at  Chicago.  Their  forms,  their  countenances, 
all  about  them  bore  the  air  of  true  nobility ; 
and  when  they  stated  in  the  convention  the 
wrongs  and  outrages  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  by  an  un^ateful  administration,  —  an 
administration  which  clung  to  them  like  fright- 
ened children  in  the  early  hours  of  peril,  —  it 
drew  tears  into  every  eye ;  and  we  felt  there 
could  be  no  hope  from  an  administration  that 
could  sink  so  far  below  the  level  of  manhood  as 
to  heap  such  insult  upon  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. "What  has  the  administration  done  for 
the  Union  in  its  management  of  that  great 
State  ? 

But  go  a  little  farther  eastward,  to  the  State 
of  Maryland.  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  what 
course  that  State  would  have  taken,  if  left  free 
to  act  for  itself  But,  I  ask  you,  if,  for  the  past 
three  years,  the  control  of  the  Government,  in 
shaping  its  policy  and  its  domestic  relationships, 
has  been  of  a  character  that  tended  to  bring 
that  State  back  to  its  allegiance?  (Cries  of 
"  No,  no."  )  You  know  it  to  be  true,  that  men 
of.  that  State,  who  clung  with  patriotic  devotion 
to  the  flag  of  their  counfry,  are  to-day  writh- 
ing under  the  injustice  of  this  Government,  and 
cursing  it  from  their  very  hearts,  because  they 
have  been  thus  trampled  upon  ?  ("  That's  so," 
and  applause.)  Within  three  days,  a  general, 
who  holds  military  control  in  that  State,  ordered 
the  only  paper  there  which  had  put  up  the 
nam§  of  George  B.  McClellan  (tremendous 
and  continued  cheering)  for  the  presidency,  to 
be  suppressed.  The  people  of  Maryland  were 
undertaking  the  discharge  of  a  great  and  sol- 
emn duty  when  they  entered  into  this  presiden- 
tial canvass.  It  is  their  right  to  criticise  the 
action  of  this  administration.  What  reason 
was  given  (and  I  invite  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  it)  —  what  reason  was  given  for  this 
action  ?  If  the  paper  had  violated  the  lawa, 
why  not  bring  the  proprietors  into  court  ?  why 
not  make  some  charge  against  them  ?    But  the 


order  states  that  the  commanding  officer  fears 
there  will  be  popular  violence.  We  are  actu- 
ally told  that  within  forty  miles  of  the  very 
capital  itself,  under  the  shadow  of  the  vast 
armies  we  have  given  to  it,  the  administration 
cannot  guarantee  protection  to  citizens  in  the 
,  exercise  of  their  chartered  rights.  When  your 
delegates  met  at  Chicago,  tor  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  presidential  ticket  in  nomination,  an 
order  was  issued  by  another  general  (and  it 
has  not  been  disavowed),  that  the  people  of, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  —  States  that  placed 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  presidential  chair ;  that  gave 
him  overwhelming  majorities  —  should  not  be 
permitted  to  purchase  powder,  shot,  ammuni- 
tion, or  arms  of  any  description.  And  thus 
you  are  told  by  another  order  that,  as  I  said, 
■while  our  armies  are  battling  southward,  rebel- 
lious discontent  is  travelling  northward,  until  it 
has  reached  the  lakes,  and  in  three  great  States 
of  this  Union,  this  adm.inistration  has  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  people —  aye,  and  the  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  it.  (Great  applause.)  I  will 
not  follow  this  subject  further,  but  I  implore 
each  man,  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  to  lay 
the  map  of  our  country  before  him;  then  to 
take  the  edicts  of  generals  and  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  and  see  how  far,  by  the  showing 
of  the  administration  and  its  friends,  discontent 
has  spread  itself  since  the  commencement  of 
this  war.  Is  it  not  then  a  gross  wrong  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  to  the  armies  of  the 
country,  lor  them  to  point  you  to  the  battle- 
field, and  tell  }'0U  that  there  is  but  one  way  to 
restore  the  integrity  of  this  Government,  and 
that  by  force,  and  Ibrce  alone.  They  tell  you 
this  to  divert  your  attention  ii-om  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  only  signally  failed  to  cooperate 
with  the  army  and  to  avail  themselves  of  vic- 
tories, but  have  undone  the  work  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  made  it  impossible  for  themselves  to 
restore  the  Union  whether  we  have  victories  or 
not.     (Applause.) 

I  will  assume  that  in  the  next  thirty  days  the 
army  of  Lee  is  destroyed ;  that  of  Hood  an- 
nihilated, and  every  form  of  organized  opposi- 
tion is  driven  out  of  the  field ;  and  then  our  Re- 
publican friends,  who  have  looked  forward  hope- 
fully to  victories  that  were  to  bring  us  peace 
and  union,  will  see  for  the  first  time  the  full 
measure  of  the  impolicy  of  the  acts  of  the  ad- 
ministi'ation.  For  the  first  time  they  will  see 
the  dangerous  position  into  which  our  country 
has  drifted,  amid  the  smoke  and  carnage  of 
battle.  These  victories  will  only  establish  mili- 
tary governments  at  the  South,  to  be  upheld  at 
the  expense  of  northern  lives  and  treasure. 
They  will  bring  no  real  peace  if  they  only  in- 
troduce a  system  of  wild  theories  which  will 
waste  as  war  wastes  ;  theories  which  will  bring 
us  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  administra- 
tion cannot  give  us  union  or  peace  after  vic- 
tories. (Applause.)  Men  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
remember  that  in  former  years  our  country, 
.under  the  policy  of  conservative  men,  increased 
irom  a  people  of  three  millions  to  a  nation  of 
thirty  millions ;  that  within  the  liietime  of  one 


man  it  advanced  from  a  feeble  colonial  exist- 
ence into  the  full  measure  of  one  of  the  mighti- 
est powers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  saw 
the  husbandman  cheerfully  laboring,  sure  of  the 
fruits  of  his  toil.  The  light  taxation  that  fell 
upon  him  was  nothing  ;  he  could  count  his  gain 
almost  clear  as  he  pondered  how  he  would  give 
some  new  comfort  to  his  family,  some  new  ad- 
vantage of  education  or  of  so'cial  condition  to 
his  children.  I  saw  cheerful  labor  in  your 
workshops  —  the  machinery,  instinct  with  life, 
that  seemed  to  perform  the  duties  almost  of 
animated  men.  I  saw  your  streams  leap  forth 
in  the  morning  from  your  hills,  and  glide  away 
at  evening  into  their  rest,  after  turning  the 
mechanism  that  gave  wealth  to  your  State.  To- 
day, the  weary  laborer  turns  up  the  sod  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  larger  part  of  his 
product  must  go  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  blood- 
shed and  carnage  ;  and  he  labors  on  with 
still  less  courage  when  he  feels  that,  perhaps, 
the  son  that  he  has  looked  to  as  the  companion 
of  his  labors  hereafter,  is  to  be  torn  from  him 
for  the  purposes  of  war.  When  I  enter  your 
home  I  find  that  the  mothers,  the  sisters,  and 
the  wives  go  less  cheerfully  around  to  their 
daily  duties ;  and  when  there  is  sadness  by  the 
fireside  there  is  sadness  and  gloom  throughout 
all  the  land.  (Great  applause.)  How  can  wo 
return  again  to  our  Ibrmer  condition  —  free 
and  prosperous,  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of 
the  world  ?  Men  may  tell  you  that  victories 
will  do  it.  Victories  alone  will  not  bring 
back  these  things.  If  we  had  had  a  wise,  just, 
magnanimous  administration,  we  have  already 
won  victories  enough  to  have  given  us  poace, 
prosperity,  and  national  happiness.  (Cheers.) 
It  is  only  because  the  public  mind  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  the  great  drama  of  war  ;  it  is  only 
bei;ause  you  have  been  watching  with  fearful 
anxiety  your  sons  and  brothers  in  the  field  that 
you  have  not  seen  the  full  measure  of  the  evils 
which  the  policy  of  this  administration  has 
brought  upon  the  country.  If  six  months  ago 
we  had  achieved  complete  military  suscess,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  were  now  wafted  away, 
there  would  not  be  found  to-day  one  man  in 
the  land  to  stand  up  and  say  that  it  was  wise 
or  well  to  replace  this  administratixjn  in  powen- 
(Loud  applause.) 

Let  us  then  assume  that  we  have  gained  victory 
and  inquire  if  with  victories  this  administration  can 
restore  peace  to  the  land.  (Applause.)  la  thefii'st 
]dace,  you  have  seen  how  it  has  l)Cen  in  those 
States  that  have  been  brought  back  to  the  Union  : 
in  the  border  States  that  never  went  out  of  the 
Union,  and  in  those  States  which  gave  to  the  admin- 
istration not  only  military  and  pecuniary  support, 
but  even  political  support.  Wc  have  found  that, 
precisely  as  we  have  given  the  administration  polit- 
ical power,  in  the  same  ratio  they  have  tro^  down 
our  political  rights.  ("  Good  !  good  !  "  Ap^aose.) 
When  the  administration  went  beyond  the  effort 
to  restore  the  Union  and  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution,  and  said,  "  We  will  drive  the 
Southern  people  to  desperation  ;  we  will  unite  them 
as  one  man  in  opposition  to  our  armies  ;  we  mil  shed 
the  blood  of  our  people,  and  pile  upon  them  onerous 
taxes  in  order  that  we  may  carry  out  a  vindictive  and 
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revengeful  policy  of  confiscation,"  they  did  not  stop 
at  this.     There  was  no  unconstitutional  act  passed 
in  regard  to  the  South,  that  was  not  accompanied 
by  an  urconstitntional  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  North.     (Cheers.)     When  they  said 
to  the  South,  "  You  shall  not  have  the  Union  as  it 
was,"  —  when  they  said,  as  the  attorney-general  of 
my  own  State  said  in  tliis  city,  a  few  days  ago, 
"  We  do  not  want  the  Union  as  it  was,  but  the 
Union  as  it  ought  to  be,"  they  also  suspended  the 
hal'cas  corpus  in  the  North.     When  they  projected 
cOnfiscati.  n  for  the  South,  the  courts,  laws,  and 
judiciiiryof  the  North  were  trampled  under  foot; 
your  pergonal  n'ghts  were  not  secure  ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  our  homes  were  liahle  to  be  invaded  by 
tho  subordinates  of  the  Government.     In  Great 
Britain  the  humble. t  hut  in  the  kingdom,  ahhough 
it  may  be  open  to  tl.e  winds  and  rains  of  iicavcn,  is 
to  the  occupant  a  castle  impregnable  even  to  the 
monarch;  while  in  onr  country  the  meanest  and 
most  unworthy  underling  of  power  is  licensed  to 
break  wi;hin#the  sacred  precincts  of  our  homes. 
But,  look  further.      As  I  said,  armed  opposition  is 
driven  from  the  field  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maiy- 
land,  and  p  a-ts  of  Louisiana  ;  and  yet  this  portion 
of  our  count rv,  already  conquered,  requires  more 
troops  to  hold 'it  under  military  rule  than  arc  de- 
manded for  our  armies  to  figlit  the  embattled  forces 
of  the  Confodc;  acy.     If  you  will  make  the  compu- 
tation for  yourrclvcs,  from  the  proportion  of  troops 
required  to  hold  thc5e  States,  you  will  find  that 
more  men  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  South  in  sub- 
jection to  t!ie  arbitrary  projects  of  the  admmistra- 
tion  than  arc  required  "to  drive  tho  armies  of  rebel- 
lion from  the  fi  Id.    The  peace  you  arc  promised  is 
no  peace,  but  is  a  condition  which  will  perpetuate 
and  make  ctjdunng  a'l  the  worst  features  of  this 
war.     They  h'tve  passed  an  act  of  confiscation, 
•f  hey  sny  To  ihc  people  of  the  South,  "  When  we 
have  conquered  you,  wc  ^vill  take  from  you  your 
homes  and  your  property,  and  dnve  you  out  with- 
out shelter  in  the  world."     This  cannot  be  called  a 
war  measure,  because  the  property  of  a  people  can- 
not be  confi-^catcd  until  you  can  lay  your  hands  on 
it.     (Laughter.)     It  is  iiot  a  measure  to  help  our 
armies,  f.jr  the  threat  of  confiscation  renders  the 
resistance  to  them  more  determined  and  desperate. 
But  it  may  be  said,  when  we  achieve  victories, 
then  we  intend  to  be  lenient ;    but  if  you  intend 
to  be  lenient  after  victoiy,  why  did  you  pass  these 
laws  to  hinder  victory.     (Applause.)     But  they 
have  done  more.     They  have  said  we  will  moiild 
their  institutions ;  we  will  place  them  under  a  mili- 
tary government.     Mr.  Sumner  would  reduce  the 
Southern  States  to  the  couditiun  of  colonics  ;  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  says  they  shall  be  admitted  back  as 
States  when  one-tenth  of  the  population  shall  ask 
it,  and  this  one-tenth  shall  govern,  control,  and 
represent  the  State.     But  if  only  one-tenth  of  the 
people  are  willing  to  come  back,  who  is  to  hold  the 
other  nine-tcnihs  in  subjugation  ?     ( Great  laughter 
and  cheerins:. )     At  whose  expense  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
My  friends  of  Pennsylvania,  if  you  want  to  govern 
Georgia  —  if  you  want  to  enable  one-tenth  of  its 
people  to  exercise  this  extraordinary  power  oyer 
the  other  nine-tenths  —  you  must  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege  you  must  give  up  your  sons  to  the  work. 
You  must  give  them  up 'to  die  of  lingering  dis- 
eases,  sickening   and   sad,   far    away   from   their 
komes,  without  even  the  poor  privilege  which  they 
now  have,  of  knowing   that   they  die  upon   the 
battle-field  for  the  flag  of  their  country.     Every 
intelligent  officer  of  our  army  will  tell  you  that  the 
waste  of  life  is  not  so  great  d'uring  the  most  active 


service  as  in  periods  of  inaction,  when  the  men  are 
herding  together  in  the  camps,  when  tlic  mind  be- 
comes stagnant,  and  the  system  becomes  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  disease  ;    then  it  is  that  the  work  of 
of  death  goes  sAviftly  on.    Arc  you  willing,  men 
of  Tennsylvania,  to  give  up  your  sons  to  the  slow, 
lingering  death  of   Southern  camps  —  in   God's 
name  for  what  ^     To  inaugurate   this  monstrous 
government  of  one-tenth,  in  violation  of  all  the 
priu'iplcs  of  American  liberty;  to  allow  the  ad- 
ministration this  precedent,   dangerous   to  your- 
selves, that  it  is  right  to  maintain  a  military  sub- 
jection at  this  enormous  cost  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure.    If  this  policy  prevails,  you  are   to  have  a 
series  of  drafts  upon  your  popuhition  ;  you  arc  to 
have  increased  burdens  of  taxation  thrown  upon 
your  labor  ;  you  are  to  have  a  peri)Ctuatiou  of  that 
maxim  which  men  are"  not  ashamed  to  put  forth,  —  ■ 
that  monstrous  libel  upon  our  institutions,  —  that  in 
times  of  war  there  arc  no  rights  which  the  head  of 
your  Government  is  bound  to  respect.     Kcad  your 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  read  your  Constitu- 
tion.    When  were  those  great  principles  of  public 
liberty  and  private  security  established  ?     Where 
was  it  that  you  had  worked  out  for  you  the  guar- 
antees that  were  afterward  engraved  in  the  Consti- 
tution, that  voiu-  riirhts  of  conscience  should  nol 
be  interfered" with;  that  you  should  have  freedom 
of  speech;  that  no  man  should  lay  his  hand  upon 
vour  person  unless  he  did  so  by  the  sacred  author- 
ity of  the  law ;  that  your  home,  though  it  might 
be  the  humblest  in  the  land,  yet  all  blessed  as  the 
shrine  of  domestic  love  and  affection,  should  i)C  to 
vou  a  tower  of  strength,  secure  and  inviolable  f 
How  were  these  great  guarantees  obtained  ?    They 
were  won  by  your  fathers   upon   the  battle-ficld- 
(Loud  cheers.)'    War  does  not  extinguish  liberty. 
We  fought  our  war  of  the  Kevolution  to  win,  pro- 
scr\'e,  and  perpetuate  liberty.  (Loud  cheers.)    War 
docs  not  suspend  th-j  rights  of  men  ;  and  he  who 
dares  to  sav  that  Abraham  Lincolu,  at  the  head 
of  his  enormous  armies,  may  rijilufuliy  do  what 
George  Washincrton  would  not  do  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  lievolutioa,  docs  not  know  what  con- 
stitutional liberty  is.      (Tremendous    applause.) 
The  Union  canpot  be  restored  under  this  policy. 
It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try with  its  pcjuliarity  of  climate  and  condition  in 
militarv  subjection. 

It  is  claimed  bv  our  Kepublican  friends  that  these 
are  war  measure's,  but  that  when  the  victories  are 
gained,  the  Government  will  be  magnanimous.  I 
hope  this  may  be  true ;  but  what  has  been  the 
teachings  of  the  past  1  Is  it  not  true,  my  Repub- 
lican hearers,  that  after  the  news  of  some  signal 
\-ictorv,  won  at  the  common  cost  of  all  the  ( itizens 
of  the  Northern  States,  yon  disi)lay  towanls  those 
who  dificr  from  vou  an  aiToorancc  that  you  did  not 
the  day  before  ?  'Uas  the  poli -y  of  the  Ciovcrnment 
been  made  magnanimous,  rational,  and  patriotic 
by  victory?  I  point  you  to  the  Ici^islation  of  last 
winter,  after  the  wonderful  successes  of  our  armies. 
If  you  had  visited  Washington  you  would  have 
found  thirty  thousand  men  lying  in  your  hospitals. 
Day  after  dav  the  dead  were  borne  forth  to  be 
deposited  in  their  graves,  and  your  hearts  would 
have  sickened  at  the  sight  of  pain  and  of  death 
Then  if  yon  had  left  the  hospital  with  its  rude  and 
humble  apnointmcnts,  after  having  seen  the  devo 
tion  of  these  suficringmen,  whose  eyes,  perchance, 
amidst  their  deepest  aaony  or  in  their  dyin;x  hours 
would  licrht  up  at  the  sight  of  their  country  s  flag, 
after  havimr  been  impressed  with  their  virtue,  then 
courage,  and  their  patriotism ;  if  you  had  passed 
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to  the  Capitol  and  walked  through  its  gUded  halls, 
adorned  with  all  that  art  and  riches  could  place 
there,  with  every  emblem  that  told  of  our  former 
greatness  and  liberty,  and  listened  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  assembled  there,  you  would 
have  heard,  with  astonished  ears,  that  in  this  hour^ 
of  victory  they  were  pouring  forth  the  language  * 
of  bitterness,  vindictiveness,  and  strife.  Has  this 
Government  been  made  magnanimous,  just,  or  gen- 
erous by  victories?  ("No,  no!"  Cheers.)  I  appeal 
to  you  again,  my  Republican  friend,  if  it  is  not  true 
that  in  your  daily  walks  of  life  you  have  manifest- 
ed the  same  courtesy  and  consideration  toward 
those  who  disagreed  with  you  in  matters  of  judg- 
ment in  tlie  hour  of  victory,  that  you  did  when,  in 
the  darlcest  hour  of  the  republic,  you  cried,  "  Let 
us  lay  aside  all  differences  of  opinion,  and  rally 
once  more  around  the  flag  of  our  country."  (Loud 
cheering. )  licad  over  the  acts  of  vindictive  legis- 
lation passed  in  the  last  three  years,  — acts  of  con- 
fiscation, acts  of  punishment,  acts  of  expatriation, 
acts  sanctioning  the  violation  of  your  most  sacred 
rights  and  liberties,  —  and  say  whetlier  the  history 
of  the  ])ast  gives  you  a  right  to  hope  for  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  in  the  future  1  These  acts  must  be 
repealed  before  the  country  can  be  united  and  tran- 
quillized. The  administration  must  say  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  :  "  Come  back  again  and  enjoy 
with  us  constitutional  liberty ;  for  if  it  is  denied  to 
you,  in  the  end  it  will  be  denied  to  «s.  Let  us  for- 
get the  immediate  past,  and  go  back  to  the  story 
of  tlie  Revolution.     Our  flag  would  not  be  com- 

?lete,  —  the  glorious  category  of  the  States  of  this 
Inion  Avould  be  imperfect  —  if  we  were  to  strike 
out  the  homes  of  Marion  or  Sumter,  the  grave  of 
Jackson,  and  the  birthplace  of  so  many  men  asso- 
ciated with  our  history."  If  tliey  tell  you  they 
will  x-epeal  these  acts,  they  tell  you  they  intend  to 
do  what  they  should  have  done  a  year  ago.  But 
they  cannot  and  will  not  repeal  these  laws. 

I  would  not  say  one  unkind  word  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  those  United  States,  —  I  would  speak  of 
him  respectfully  as  the  head  of  the  Government ; 
but  neither  Mr.*  Lincoln  or  his  cabinet  have  now 
control  over  national  affairs.  I  believe  most  sin- 
cerely that  if  it  was  in  the  power  c^  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  to  undo  the 
•past,  they  would  cheerfully  wipe  it  out.  I  believe 
if  they  were  able  to  resume  again  their  private 
stations,  and"  felt  themselves  safe  from  an  injured, 
outraged,  and  deceived  community,  if  they  felt 
that  the  laws  they  had  violated  would  not  be  used 
against  them,  they  would  with  joy  leave  the  places 
of  power,  and  give  the  Government  into  other 
hands.  Why  was  Mr.  Lincoln  nominated  at  Bal- 
timore, against  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of 
his  own  party ;  against  the  judgment  of  almost  all 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate?  They 
were  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  any  man  who 
had  identiried  himself  with  illegal  arrests,  and  with 
violations  of  constitutional  law.  I  ask  you  this 
question,  my  Republican  friends,  and  I  ask  it  with 
all  respect  and  sincerity.  God  knows  my  heart,  — 
that  in  this  sad  moment  I  cherish  no  resentments  ; 
I  wish  for  nothing  but  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  the  salvation  of  its  liberties.  (Tremendous 
outbursts  of  applause.  The  chairman  proposed 
three  cheers  for  Governor  Seymour,  and  the  audi- 
ence rose  en  viasfte  and  gave  them,  with  waving  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  with  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm.) In  their  private  conversations  they 
freely  acknowledged  that  they  prefeiTcd  some  other 
man  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  wa^  natural,  of  course, 
that  those  who  held  place  under  liim  should  desire' 


his  nomination.  But  the  great  operating  cause 
that  produced  his  nomination  was  this,  that  there 
were  men  in  the  army  and  others  surrounding  him 
who  did  not  dare  to  let  him  go  into  private  life; 
who  did  not  dare  to  be  brought  back  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  judgment  of 
their  peers.  (Cheers.)  The  nomination  was 
made  because  men  who  had  enriched  themselves  by 
lanworthy  means  from  the  ti'easury  of  the  country 
feared  to  be  brought  to  that  account  to  which  they 
will  be  brought  when  our  Government  is  restored 
and  our  Union  reinstated.  (CJiccrs.)  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  his  administration  will  not  repeal  the  law 
that  denies  you  any  remedy  against  wrongs  done 
by  them  to  our  pci*son  or  property,  because  they 
know  that  to  do  this  is  to  bring  themselves  to  judg- 
ment. They  will  not  pursue  a  course  that  will 
give  us  a  restored  Union,  because  a  restored  Union 
reinstates  the  authority  of  law,  and  tlicre  would  be 
an  investigation  of  the  frauds  and  failures  that,  iu 
an  unusual  degree,  have  marked  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs during  the  last  three  and  a  half  A'cars. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  administration  is 
to  be  condemned  because,  under  circumstances  so 
unusual  as  those  which  have  existed  during  this 
war,  bad  men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion in  affairs  to  do  acts  of  wrong,  but  I  do  com- 
plain that  when  these  wrongs  are  done  the  Govern- 
ment deliberately  passes  laws  that  protect  the  doer 
and  thus  makes  wrong-doing  its  own  act.  More- 
over, in  an  election  like  this,  when  the  Government 
is  spending  such  an  enormous  amount  of  money, 
and  the  liability  to  speculation  is  so  great,  the  ad- 
ministration that  will  say  to  contractors,  as  has 
been  openly  said  in  circulars,  "  Vou  have  had  a 
good  contract,  out  of  which  you  have  made  money, 
and  we  expect  you  to  use  a  part  of  that  money  to 
assist  to  replace  us  in  power,"  renders  itself  a 
partner  in  fraud  and  conniption.  The  contractor 
will  say  to  this  Government,  "  You  shall  not  make 
a  peace  that  shall  put  an  end  to  all  my  profits. 
You  called  upon  me  to  give  my  money,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  put  you  in  power; 
you  called  upon  me  to  do  that  which  cvqiy  great 
man  has  said  is  subversive  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  good  order;  and  now,  when  you  have  gained 
your  share  of  the  triumph,  you  shall  not  turn 
around  and  cheat  me  of  my  share  of  the  spoils." 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Has  the  administra- 
tion, under  these  circumstances,  the  power  to 
stop  this  plunder,  and  this  drain  upon  the 
people  of  the  country?  They  cannot  do  it;' 
they  have  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of 
men  who  can  bring  them  before  a  grand  jury 
and  punish  them  as  criminals  for  their  acts. 
They  cannot  retrace  their  steps.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  restore  the  Union  and  britig  back  the 
South  to  her  former  fraternal  relationship  without 
saying  that  all  they  have  done  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  wrong.  Suppose  there  is  a  victory, 
and  you  call  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  to  give  us  again 
peace,  prosperity,  and  national  happiness,  —  to  do 
the  work  of  pacification,  by  assuring  the  people  of 
the  South  that  if  they  return  they  shall  haveagain 
at  least  the  security  of  theu:  homes.  Mr.  Lincoln 
lifts,  his  manacled  hand  and  says,  "  I  cannot ; 
there  is  the  confiscation  law,  which  I  must  obey. 
We  beg  him  that  at  least  he  will  allow  them  to 
live  under  their  own  State  governments,  so  that 
we  may  be  relieved  of  the  taxation  necessary  to 
maintain  a  military  government.  Again,  Mr. 
Lincoln  lifts  a  manacled  hand,  and  says,  "  I  can- 
not ;  there  is  my  proclamation  ;  I  stand  before  the 
country  shackled  by  proclamations  and  shackled 


J(jr  acts  of  Congress  ;  I  can  do  nothing  to  pacify 
the  South."  He  is  powerless  unless  he  can  induce 
Congress  to  undo  all  that  it  has  done ;  he  cannot 
disregard  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  become  his 
masters  —  for  one  man  makes  another  his  master 
when  he  enters  into  an  arrangement  with  him  that 
will  not  bear  the  inspection  of  the  world,  or  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  (Loud 
cheering.)  .The  Democratic  party  can  restore  the 
Union,  and  I  believe  it  will.  (Great  applause.) 
If  that  is  true,  then  I  appeal  to  my  Republican 
frionds  if  they  are  not  bound  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment into  our  hands.  ' 
Will  any  man  say  that  we  engage  in  this  con- 
test for  political  triumph?  What  is  a  political 
triumph  ?  I  stand  I^cfore  you  to-night,  a  candi- 
date in  my  own  State  for  an  honorable  office. 
(Cheers.)  AVhat  matters  it  if  politics  alone  were 
to  be  considered,  whether  I  am  elected  or  beaten  1 
A  few  brief  yeai's  and  I  shall  pass  away  and  slum- 
ber in  the  grave.  (Voice:  "God  bless  you.") 
In  a  little  time,  we,  with  all  our  passions,  our 
hopes,  and  our  fears,  shall  be  no  more.  No  ;  the 
issues  in  this  contest  are  the  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try, the  liberty  of  our  land,  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  union  of  the  States.  We 
do  not  battle  for  constitutional  law  and  for  personal 
rights  for  ourselves  alone.  A  change  of  parties 
may,  perhaps,  make  you,  my  Republican  friends, 
the  objects  of  wrong  under  the  precedents  that  you 
yourselves  have  established;  but  we  battle  for 
your  rights  as  well  as  for  oui-s.  There  is  no  man 
living  who  values  the  good  opinion  of  others  more 
than  I  do  ;  but  Avhen  the  Democratic  party  comes 
into  power,  if  any  man  in  this  land  sees  fit,  in  the 
most  public  place,  to  stand  up  and  denounce  me 
as  all  that  is  bad  and  base,  I  pledge  myself  here,  I 
will  buttle  for  his  right  to  do  so,  at  the"  cost  of  my 
life.  (Tremendous  and  continued  cheering.)  I 
wish  that  all  could  feel  as  I  do  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion—  that  they  should  1o\'b  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  good-will,  that  they  would  speak  kindly  even 
of  the  erring,  and  that  Christian  love  and  charity 
should  abound  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  but,  if 
there  be  those  who  would  convert  the  temples  of 
God  into  arenas  for  fierce,  vindictive,  partisan  dem- 
onstration, I  will  stand  in  front  of  their  porch 
and  defend  to  the  utmost  their  right  to  do  so. 
We  battle  not  for  a  party,  but  for  all.  In  ordinary 
political  elections  the 'interests  of  the  party  may 
be  a  sufficient  object,  but  now  there  is  too  much 
at  stake.  I  therefore  aver  that  when  our  Re- 
publican friends  say  to  you  and  to  me,  "  You 
sympathize  with  the  South  ;  you  have  kindly  feel- 
ings for  the  South,"  —  they  only  say,  "You  can 
make  peace  with  the  South  better  than  we." 
When  they  charge  that  we  had  ancient  affiliations 
and  cordial  relations  with  the  South,  and  that  we 
desire  the  political  help  of  the  South,  they  only 
give  another  reason  why  we  should  be  permitted  to 
avail  ourselves  of  these  peculiar  advantages  to 
bring  back  our  Union.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  charge  is  brought  in 
the  self-same  breath, — first  that  we  desire  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  Union,  and  next  that  all  our  inter- 
ests and  sympathies  are  in  favor  of  the  restora- 
'  en  of  the  Union  ?  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
nave  a  political  motive  against  restoring  the  Union. 
If  this  is  true,  they  ought  to  give  up  the  work  to 
us.  They  ought  to  say  to  us,  "  You  have  sup- 
ported us  for  four  long  years ;  you  have  given  us 
three  million?  of  men  and  three  thousand  millions 
of  treasure  ;  you  have  burdened  your  States  with 
taxation,  and  loaded  down   your  municipalities : 


your  homes  have  been  deprived  of  many  comforts  j 
more  than  all,  you  have  given  up  your  loved  ones 
to  die,  and  sad  vacancies  are  left  Ijy  the  fireside^ 
We  have  tried  our  policy  for  four  years ;  we  have 
failed  to  restore  peace  and  to  bring  i)a(k  the  Union, 
and  now,  in  common  fairness,  you  should  be  al- 
lowed to  try  the  effect  of  your  poliey." 

We  are  not  parties  to  their  vindictive  legislation. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  this  Confiscation  Act.  Before 
you  can  confiscate  property  you  have  got  to  get  it. 
After  wasting  men  and  arms  you  will  find  that 
those  who  fight  for  their  homes  are  the  mcu  who 
fight  on  and  fight  ever.  (Applause.)  And  when 
you  have  got  the  property  it  will  be  in  a  desolated 
country,  and  its  value  will  be  destroyed.  But  in 
attempting  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  South- 
ern people,  the  administration  have  in  fact  confis- 
cated yours  by  the  increase  of  taxation  which  their 
policy"  threw  upon  you.  It  is  dangerous  for  a 
government  to  have  more  power  than  it  can  exer- 
cise wisely  and  well.  Our  fathers  wished  to  avoid 
this  danger  ;  they  did  not  fear  for  the  rights  of  the 
States,  for  these  cannot  be  trampled  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  armed  heel  of  military  power  may 
tread  upon  them  for  a  day,  but  in  the  end  tiicy  will 
rise  again  in  their  might' and  integrity.  But  our 
fathers  said,  "If  we  give  this  central  government 
power  which  it  cannot  exercise  jufliciously,  it  will 
become  odious  to  the  people."  They  were  called 
upon  to  form  a  government  for  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  They  said,  "  If  we  have  a  king,  he  can- 
not know  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  people  in  the 
middle  of  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  middle  of  New 
York.  He  lacks  the  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
localities  necessary  to  one  who  is  to  legislate  upon 
their  affairs." 

With  an  aristocracy  the  same  difficulty  would 
arise.  They  hit  upon  the  common-sense  idea 
which  you  all  act  upon  in  your  daily  life.  There 
is  no  man  in  the  community  who  is  efficient  at  all 
trades  and  professions.  There  arc  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  clergymen.  If  you  desire  a  lawyer  you 
go  to  a  person  especially  learned  in  that  profession. 
You  say  he  may  not  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  he 
understands  law  thoroughly.  (Laughter.)  Youi 
family  is  sick  ;  you  do  not  go  again  to  the  lawyer 
but  to  the  doctor.  He  may  know  nothing  of  Taw 
but  he  is  an  excellent  physician.  One  man,  or  one 
set  of  men,  cannot  govern  this  country.  There 
must  be  men  of  skill  in  all  departments,  in  all  lo- 
calities, to  do  their  separate  work.  The  people  of 
Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  or  of  Oneida 
County,  in  New  York,  from  which  I  come,  may 
not  be  the  best  people  in  the  world,  but  they  know 
a  great  deal  better  than  anybody  else  what  schools 
they  want,  and  who  they  prefer  for  justice  of  the 
peace  and  for  constable.  The  people  of  Vu-ginia 
and  Pennsylvania  have  different  interests.  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  legislate  for  Vir- 
ginia, but  Virginia  can  legislate  better  for  herself 
than  any  one  can  for  her.  And  so  our  fathers 
said,  "  We  will  only  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  that  which  it  cannot  do  amiss  ;  to  do  that 
which  it  can  do  better  than  any  one  else.  It  shall 
represent  our  national  power  and  dignity;  it  shall 
maintain  our  foreign  affairs  and  treaties."  That  is 
the  principle  upon  which  our  government  is 
founded  ;  that  each  section  shall  legislate  on  those 
subjects  that  particularly  concerns  it.  Now, 
the  administration  calls  upon  you,  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  legislate  for  the  people  of  Georgia,  at 
your  own  cost  of  blood  and  money.  We  cannot 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  of  another 
State  without  trampling  upon  our  own  as  well. 


* 


The  attempt  to  gain  power  by  a  large  jurisdiction 
and  centralization,  will  result  always  in  weakness. 
A  year  ago  a  person  came  to  me  to  ask  my 
opinion  about  the  draft.  I  said  it  was  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  our  institutions ;  that  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  people  to  come  together  in  school  dis- 
tricts, and  make  their  voluntaiy  contributions,  and 
then  in  towns,  and  next  in  counties  ;  and  these 
little  contributions  at  last  swelled  up  the  vast  quo- 
tjis  of  the  States,  and  made  the  mightiest  army 
that  the  world  had  seen,  until  the  Government  it- 
self said,  we  can  take  no  more,  and  rejected  these 
otfcriugs.  I  told  them  if  they  passed  the  con- 
scription act  it  would  prove  to  be  a  confiscation  act 
against  the  North.  The  act  was  passed.  It  pro- 
duced resistance,  and  the  counti-y  shrank  away 
from  it  by  coming  forward  and  giving  large  boun- 
ties. It  fell  heavily  upon  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
It  proA'cd  the  most  expensive  and  burdensome 
method  that  could  have  been  adopted  of  obtaining 
troops.  And  so,  my  friends  of  the  Loyal  League, 
a  hand  was  laid  upon  your  property  in  the  form  of 
bounties ;  and  while  you  talk  of  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  prolong- 
ed the  war  for  that  purpose,  and  united  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  South,  you  crush  out  the  life  of  the 
North.  A  selfish,  narrow,  and  vindictive  legisla- 
tion reaches  j^our  own  homes,  for  you  have  de- 
parted from  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  We  must  go  back 
to  these.  Wc  must  teach  every  man  in  the  land 
that  his  person  is  sacred,  and  he  will  love  the  laws 
that  pi'otect  him.  AVe  must  teach  the  poorest  citi- 
izcn  that  his  home  is  sacred  against  any  power  of 
the  State,  and  he  will  love  the  government  that 
throws  its  shelter  around  his  loved  ones.  We  must 
teach  him  that  the  law  and  Constitution  protect 
the  right  of  conscience.  What  has  brought  here 
the  millions  of  men  who,  of  later  years,  have 
crossed  the  ocean  ?  They  have  come  here  to  cn- 
^oy  not  only  the  privileges  which  Almighty  God 
has  given  to  us,  in  our  vast,  extended,  fertile  plains, 
in  our  wide  scope  of  territory,  but  they  knew  our 
Government  gave  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  home,  and  freedom  of  manhood.  If  we  speak 
of  dangers  in  the  future,  we  do  not  alli^de  to  the 
conflict  of  party,  —  there  is  no  danger  that  one 
party  will  array  itself  against  another  ;  but  when 
you  have  destroyed  the  finances  of  the  country ; 
when  you  have  vitiated  its  currency ;  when  you 
have  deranged  profitable  business  so  that  the  mer- 
chant dares  not  go  on,  and  the  manufacturer 
thinks  it  unsafe  for  him  to  continue  his  opera- 
.tions  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future; 
when  the  comforts  of  life  become  so  costly  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  men  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, then  you  will  discover  that  thei-e  is  dan- 
ger not  pf  a  conflict  of  parties,  but  that  men  of  all 
parties,  suffering  and  injured.  Republican  more 
than  Democrat,  because  more  deceived,  will  turn 
upon  this  administration,  and  endanger  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  Is  it 
»afe,  my  Eepublican  friends,  for  you  to  go  on  pro-  j 


longing  this  war  for  the  sake  of  vindictive  legisl^i 
tion  ?  The  war  between  France  and  England  and 
Russia  was  settled  when  France  and  England  had 
gained  far  less  advantage  than  we  have  gained  in 
this  contest. 

The  men  who  were  drafted  tliis  year  under  the 
five  hundred  thousand  call  have  but  one  year  to 
serve  ;  the  three-years'  men  who  were  taken  into 
the  army  in  1862  will  go  out  of  the  service  next 
year,  —  their  terms  begin  to  expire  id  the  spring ; 
in  nine  months  the  army  will  need  the  largest  ad- 
ditions that  have  been  made  to  it  at  any  one  time. 
As  the  administration  shrank  from  calling  for  more 
tluree  years'  men  just  before  an  election,  the  places 
to  be  vacated  by  the  one-year  men  must  be  provi- 
ded to  be  filled  in  nine  months ;  and  thus  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  largest  draft  that  has  yet 
been  made  will  be  ordered  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
year  1865.  I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly,  for  tlie 
administration  has  intimated  to^me  that  they  ex 
pect  another  draft.  The  State  of  New  York  had 
furnished  an  excess  of  three-years'  men,  and  I  asked 
that,  in  making  up  the  quota  of  New  York,  one 
three-years'  man  should  be  counted  as  equal  to 
three  one-year's  men.  They  said  they  could  not 
do  that,  as  they  needed  men  immediately  ;  but  they 
provided  that  a  three-years'  man  should  count  as 
one  man  on  this  draft,  as  one  man  on  the  next 
draft,  and  as  one  man  again  on  the  third  draft,  and 
thus  the  matter  would  be  equalized.  So  it  appears 
from  this  that  wo  are  to  have  at  least  two  drafts 
more.  (Voice  —  "That's  refreshing!")  Every 
man  knows  that  we  must  have  this  further  draft 
After  war  is  ended,  under  the  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration, we  shall  be  compelled  to  maintain  large 
armies  to  hold  the  people  of  the  South  in  subjection, 
to  carry  out  the  emancipation  proclamation  and 
the  confiscation  act. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  investigate  these  questions, 
and  ascertain  what  policy  and  what  "party  are  the 
most  likely  to  restore  union  and  peace ;  and  when 
you  have  decided  what  the  right  is,  let  no  man  de- 
ter you  from  doing  it,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences. I  am  full  of  hope  this  night.  I  believe 
that  we  are  to  triumph,  and  that  once  again  the 
flag  of  our  Union  shall  float  over  all  this  broad 
land.  (Loud  cheering.)  The  day  will  come 
when  again,  in  the  counsels  of  our  party,  as  we  call 
the  roll  of  States,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  \\all  send  up  a 
response  to  the  voice  that  shall  come  from  the  borders 
of  our  great  lakes.  Georgia  shall  echo  back  to  Maine, 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  hereafter  we  shall 
go  on  governing  our  country  by  the  voice  and  will 
of  the  free  people  of  the  States,  rendered  vnser 
by  the  trials  and  sufferings  through  which  they 
have  passed.  May  the  God  of  our  fathers  —  he 
who  gave  them  wisdom  to  frame  our  Constitution 
and  establish  our  Union,  — grant  us  ths  wisdom  to 
retrace  the  steps  which  we  have  trod  ;  to  renew  that 
union ;  restore  the  supremacy  of  that  Constitution ; 
and  begin  once  again  our  career  of  national  great- 
ness and  national  glory.  (Long  and  continued 
cheering.) 
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Freeiiom  of  (lie  Press  wantonly  nolatea, 
LETTER  OF  MR.  MARBLE  TO  PRESIDENT  LLMLN, 

Reappearance  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS    ON    THIS    OUTRAGE. 


TO    HIS    EXCELLENCY,   ABRAHAM, 
LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir:  That  the  Kin^  can.  do  no  wrong:  is 
the  theory  of  a  monarchy.  It  is  the  theory 
of  a  consticutional  reouhlic  that  its  chief 
magis'rate  may  do  wrong  In  the  for- 
mer the  ministry  are  responsible  for  the 
King's  acts.  In  tae  latter  the  President 
is  responsible  for  tlie  acts  of  his  ministers. 
Our  Constitution  admits  that  the  Presi;.:ent 
may  err  in  providing  for  a  judgment  upon  his 
doings,  by  the  people,  in  regular  elections. 
In  providing  for  his  impeachment,  it  admits 
that  he  may  be  guilty  of  crimes. 

In  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men, 
the  most  obscure  citizen  may,  without  inde- 
corum, address  himself  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, when  to  the  Constitution  whence 
you  derive  your  temporary  power  and 
he  the  guaranty  of  his  perpetual  rights, 
he  has  congt^ntly  paid  his  unquestion- 
ing loyalty,  and  when  to  the  laws,  which 
your  duty  is  to  care  for  a  faithful  execution 
of,  he  has  rendered  entire  obedience. 

If  the  maiterof  his  addrees  be  that  in  his 
person,  property  and  lighte,  the  Constitution 


has  been  disregarded  and  the  laws  disobeyed . 

I  if   its  appeal  to  the  principles  of  justice  be 

no  more    earnest  than  the  solicitude  of  itf 

i  regird  for    truth,  and  if-  the  manner  of   his 

I  address  be  no    less  temperate   than  firm,  he 

!  does  not  need  courtly    phrases    to  propitiate 

I  an  attentive  hearing  from  a  magistrate  who 

loves  his  country,  her  institutions,  and  her 

laws. 

In  The  World  of  last  Wednesday  morn- 
ing was  published  a  proclamation,  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  your  excellency  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  appointing 
a  day  of  fastiog  and  prayer,  and  calling  into 
military  service  by  volunteering  and  draft 
four  hundred  thousand  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty -five.  That 
proclamation  was  a  forgery,  written  by 
a  person  who,  eve^-  since  your  departure  from 
Sprinf>:fi.-ld  for  Washington  m  1861,  has  en- 
joyed private  as  well  as  public  opportunities 
for  learning  to  counterfeit  the  pec  iliarities 
of  your  speech  and  style,  and  whose  ser- 
vice for  years  as  a  city  editor  of  the 
New-York  Times,  and  upon  the  New- 
York  Trihune,  acquainted  him  with  the 
entire    newspaper   machinery    of   the  city. 


and  enabled  Mm  to  insert  his  clever  for- 
gery into  the  regular  channels  by  which 
we  receive  news,  at  a  time  when  competent 
inspection  of  its  genuineness  was  impossible 
and  suspicion  of  its  authenticity  was  im- 
probable. The  manifold  paper,  resembling 
jn  all  respects  that  upon  which  we  nightly 
receive  from  our  agents  news,  and  from  the 
government  itself  orders,  announcements, 
and  proclamations,  was  left  with  a  night 
clerk  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  the  departure  of  every  responsible 
editor,  and  was  at  once  passed  by  the  night 
editor  into  the  hands  of  the  printers,  put  in 
type,  and  published.  No  newspaper  in  the 
country  but  would  have  been  deceived  as  we 
were! 

Our  misfortune  was  complete.  4t  an  early 
hour,  however,  before  the  business  of  the 
city  had  fairly  begun,  it  was  discovered  that 
we  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  were  being 
made  to  appear  the  instruments  of  a  de- 
ception of  the  public.  There  was  no  delay  in 
▼indicating  our  character.  Our  whole  ma- 
chinery for  spreading  news  was  set  in  mo- 
tion instantly  to  announce  that  we  had  been 
deceived  by  a  forgery — that  your  excellency 
had  issued  no  proclamation.  The  sale  of 
papers  over  our  counters  was  stopped. 
Our  bundles  to  the  Scotia,  bound  for  Europe 
that  day,  were  stopped.  The  owners'  and 
purser's  files  were  stopped.  News-room 
bundles  ana  files  were  stopped,  and  the  agent 
of  the  line  was  informed  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  a  forgery.  Our  printers  and  press 
men  were  brought  from  their  homes  and  beds 
to  put  in  type  and  publish  the  news  of  our 
misfortune.  Our  bulletin-boards  were  pla- 
carded with  the  ofier  of  reward  for  the  dis 
covery  of  the  forger;  and  to  the  agent 
of  the  Associated  Press  I  sent  a  telegram 
reciting  all  the  facts,  for  him  to  transmit 
at  once  to  nearly  every  daUy  paper  in 
the  North,  from  Maine  to  Cjilifornia.  Thus, 
before  the  Scotia  sailed,  before  your  Secretary 
o£  State  had  officially  branded  the  forgery, 
the  wings  which  we  had  given  to  Truth  had 
enabled  her  to  outstrip  everywhere  tiie  False- 
hood we  had  unwittingly  set  on  foot,  and  in 
many  places  the  Truth  arrived  before  the  for- 
ger had  come  to  tell  his  tale. 

For  any  injury  done  to  ourselves,  to  the 
government,  or  to  the  public,  this  publicity 
was  ample  antidote.  It  indeed  made  injury 
impossible. 

But  the  insult    to   your   excellency  was 

the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  eminence 

your  station.     Early    in  the    afternoon 

of  Wednesday,  therefore,  I  went  with  Mr. 

Wm.   C.    Primb,    the  chief  editor  of    the 


Journal  of  Commerce,  which  had  been 
deceived  preciselj  as  we  were,  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the 
East,  and  we  laid  before  the  commanding 
general  every  clue  in  our  possession  which 
could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  guilty  per- 
sons. All  the  facts  above  recited  were  tele- 
graphed at  once  to  you,  through  the  Secretary 
of  War,  by  General  Dix.  I  assert  our  utter 
blamelessness.  I  assert,  moreover,  that  1 
have  never  known  a  mind  so  preju- 
diced, in  which  acquaintance  with  these 
facts  would  not  enforce  the  conviciion  of  our 
utter  blamelessness. 

Here  was  the  absence  of  an  intent  to  do 
wrong ;  here  was  an  antidote  for  an  injury 
unwittingly  aasisted,  mora  complete  and 
efectual  than  the  injury  itself;  here  was 
alacrity  in  search  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  as- 
sistance rendered  to  your  subordinate  to  dis- 
cover the  author  of  the  insult  done  to  you. 

With  these  facts  set  fully  before  you  by 
the  General  commanding  this  department, 
you  reiterated  an  order  for  my  arrest  and 
imprisonment  in  Fort  Lafayette;  for  the 
seizure  and  occupation  of  Tee  World  office 
by  a  military  guard,  and  the  suppression  of 
its  publications.  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
its  editors  and  publishers,  were  included  in 
the  same  order. 

I  believe,  though  I  cannot  state  of  my 
own  knowledge,  that  to  the  commanding 
general's  assertion  of  our  entire  blameless- 
ness it  was  owing  that  the  order  for  our  arresi 
and  incarceration  was  rescinded.  But  the 
order  for  the  suppression  of  The  Woeld 
was  not  rescinded.  By  you^  command 
General  Dix  sent  a  strong  mUitary  force 
to  its  publication  office  and  editorial  rooms, 
who  ejected  their  occupants,  and  for  two  days 
and  three  nights  held  possession  there, 
injuring  and  abstracting  some  of  their  con- 
tents, and  permitting  no  one  to  cross  the 
threshold. 

Not  until  Saturday  morning  did  this 
occupation  cease.  Not  untU  to-day  has 
The  World  been  free  to  speak.  But 
to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  its  absence 
has  been  more  eloquent  than  its  coiuuins 
could  evOT  be. 

To  characterize  these  proceedings  as  un- 
precedented, would  be  to  forget  the  past  his- 
tory of  your  administration;  and  to  character- 
ize  them  as  shockmg  to  every  mind,  would 
be  to  disregard  that  principle  of  human 
nature  from  which  it  arises  that  men 
submitting  once  and  again  to  lawless  en- 
croachments of  power,  with  every  intermis- 
sion of  a  vigilance  which  should  be  continual, 
lose  something  of  the  old,  free,  keen  sense  of 


tVi '  i  r  t  r ue  nature  and  real  danger.  Ch ATtLES 
..s  flo'ihtlesB  advised  to,  and  applauded  for, 
ri.'e  crimes  by  which  he  lost  his  crown  and 
life.  Nor  can  you  do  any  bo  outraejeous,  op- 
pressive, and  unjust  a  thing  that  it  will  not 
be  applauded  by  those  whose  prosperity  and 
power  you  have  created  and  may  destroy. 

To  characterize  these  proceedings  as  arbi 
trary,  illegal,  and  unconsti+utional,  would 
seem,  if  such  weighty  words  have  not  been 
emptied  of  all  significance,  to  '^efit  better  an 
hour  at  which  you  have  not  arrived,  and  a 
place  whRre  not  public  opinion  but  the 
authority  of  law  speaks,  affer  impeachment, 
trial,  conviction,  and  judgment. 

Bdt,  sir.  the  suppression  of  two  daily  jour- 
nalB  in  this  metropolis — one  tne  organ  of  its 
great  commercial  public,  the  other  a  recog- 
nized exponent  of  the  Democratic  princioles 
which  are  snared  by  half  or  nearly  half  your 
fellow-citizens — did  shock  the  public  mind, 
did  amaze  erery  honest  and  patriotic  citizen, 
did  fill  wiMi  indignation  and  alarm  every 
pure  and  loyal  breast.  There  were  no 
indi.gnation  mee*^ings,  there  were  no  riots, 
there  was  no  official  protest  But  do  not 
imagine,  sir,  that  the  Governor  of  this  state 
has  forgotten  to  do  his  doty  ;  do  not  imagine 
that  the  people  of  this  city  or  state,  or  coun- 
try have  ceased  to  love  their  liberties,  or  do 
act  know  how  to  protect  their  right«.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  a  tyrant  to  commit  that 
error  here  and  now.  A  free  people  can  at 
need  devise  means  to  teach  their  chief  magis- 
trate the  same  lesson 

To  you,  sir,  who  have  by  heart  the  Consti- 
tution  which  you  swore  to  "  preserve,  pre- 
terit, and  defend,"  it  may  be  an  impertinence 
to  cite  those  natural  and  chartered  rightS; 
therein  enumerated,  among  which  are  these 
That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable seizures,  and  that  no  warrant 
even  shall  issue,  except  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized  ;  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law ;  yet  these  are  the  most 
priceless  possessions  of  freemen,  and  these 
you  took  away  from  me. 

Even  a  captured  and  guilty  criminal  who 
knew  that  his  crime  would  be  proved,  and 
that  the  law  would  assuredly  visit  upon  him 
condign  punishment,  might  with  propriety 
plead  these  rights  and  demand  ot  the 
chief  magistrate  to  throw  over  him  these 
ehields.  Assaulted  by  the  bayonets  of 
a  military  commander,  he  n^ight  protest 
and  assert  his  inalienable  right  to  the  orderly 


processes,  the  proofs,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  law.  But  has  the  baxon  tongue  any 
terms  left  for  him  to  use,  who,  being  the  vic- 
tim of  crime,  has  been  made  also  the  victim 
of  lawless  power  ? 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  law  that  .after  the 
commission  of  any  crime,  ail  proceedings 
taken  before  trial  shall  be  merely  prevent- 
ive; but  the  proceedings  taken*  against 
Tee  World  were  of  the  nature 
of  a  summary  execution  of  judgment. 
Would  trial  by  law  have  been  denied,  would 
the  law  itself  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
bayonet,  would  a  process  as  summary  as  a 
drum-head  court-martial  have  been  resort- 
ed to  by  you,  in  a  peaceful  city,  far 
from  the  boundaries  of  military  occup8^ 
tion,  had  the  presses  which  consistently 
applaud  your  course  been,  as  we  were,  the 
victims  of  this  forger?  Ead  the  Tribune &nd 
Times  published  the  forgery  (and  the  Tri- 
bune candidly  admits  that  it  might  have  pub- 
lished it  and  was  prevented  only  by  mere 
chance)  would  you,  sir,  have  suppressed  the 
Trihnne  and  Times  as  you  suppressed  Thb 
World  and  Journal  of  Commerce?  You 
know  you  would  not.     If  not,  why  nott 

Is  there  a  difierent  law  for  yoor  o{^x>nent* 
and  for  your  supporters  ? 

Can  you.  whose  eyes  discern  equality  undet 
ev€^  complexion  be  blinded  by  the  bae  di 
paptisanshlp  ? 

The  World  had  iustaJned  the  gtrvera- 
ment  in  its  struggle  to  preserve  our  imperil- 
ed nationality.  It  had  helped  inspire  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  people,  and  encourage 
them  to  the  sacrifices  they  have  so  nobly 
made.  It  had  advocated  those  measures  of 
financial  policv  which  could  best  preserve 
the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  government  in  the 
contest.  It  had  deserved  well  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  ol  those  who  love  it. 

Bat  it  also  exposed  and  denounced  the 
corruptions  attendant  upon  your  ad  minis*  ra- 
tion. It  had  opposed  a  delusive  and  ener- 
vating system  of  paper  money.  It  had  vin- 
dicated the  fame  of  a  patriot  general,  whom 
you  had  removed  from  command  on  the  eve 
of  victory.  It  had  deprecated  your  re-elec- 
tion. Did  you  not  find  in  these  ftwjta 
the  provocations  to  your  wrong  and 
your  persistence  in  wrong?  Had  you  not 
made  up  your  mind  against  us  Ifefore  the 
undwling,  your  partisan,  had  concocted  hia 
plot  ?  When  you  answer  these  interrogator- 
ies, I  will  produce  the  proof  of  threats  made 
against  us  by  those  nearest  you,  and  assuming 
to  exert,  your  prerogative,  before  this  trick  o» 
forgery  furnished  you  with  the  specious  pre. 
tense  of  an  accusation. 


Can  it  be  possible,  sir,  that  for  a  moment 
you  supposed  that  jouroals  like  ours  couLi 
afford  to  be  g'mhj  of  this  forgery  ?  Let  the 
unaiiimous  voice  of  your  own  press  answer. 
Sacua  trick  would  hardly  have  sacceeded  in 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  For  a  party 
which  is  about  to  go  before  the  people,  aad 
ask  them  to  commit  to  its  hands  the  ad  min- 
is tra^iprf  of  afiairs,  which  has  been  more 
g-enerous  and  forbearing  to  5  our  errors  than 
you  have  been  just  to  its  guides,  permit  me 
to  say,  that  it  was  less  possible  to  be  true  of 
any  one  of  them  than  it  was  of  any  man, 
high  or  low,  who  suspected  them. 

And  so  the  end  has  proved.  The  con- 
fessed and  guilty  forgers  were  your  own 
zealous  partisans.  Joseph  Howaed,  Jr., 
who  has  confessed  his  crime,  was  a  Re- 
publican politician  and  Loyal  Leaguer,  of 
Brooklyn.  Consider,  sir,  at  whose  feet  he 
was  taught  his  political  education,  and  in 
whose  cause  he  spent  his  political  breath 
Mr.  Howard  has  been  from  his  very  child- 
hood an  intimate  friend  of  the  Republican  cler- 
gyman, Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church.  He  has  listened  ye^r  in  and 
year  out  to  the  droppings  of  the  Plymouth 
sanctuary.  The  stump  speeches  which  there 
follow  prayer  and  precede  the  benediction  he 
for  years  reported  in  the  journal  which  is 
your  devoted  organ  in  this  city.  For  years 
he  was  the  city  editor  of  that  journal,  the 
New- York  Times  ;  for  a  long  time  he  was 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  chief 
abolition  newspaper  of  the  country,  the 
Nev/-York  Tribune;  he  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Independ- 
ent ;  he  journeyed  with  you  from  Springfield 
to  Washingion ;  he  represents  himself  a  fa  v. 
ored  visitor  at  the  White  House  since  your 
residence  there. 

By  a  curious  felicity  the  stylus  with  which 
his  amanuensis  copied  on  tissue  paper  the 
proclamation  and  signed  your  name  wsiis  ab- 
stracted from  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Tribune.  The  party  principles  upon  which 
you  were  pledged  to  admiiaister  the  govern- 
ment have  been  the  daily  meat  and  drink 
of  this  forger.  The  stocfe-brofeers  who  were 
his  confederates  will  be  found  to  be  of  the 
same  kidney.  They  have  all  denounced  as 
faitbfuUy  as  you  the  party  by  whose  defeat 
you  rose 'to  power.  They  have  been  the 
noisy  champions  of  an  exclusive  loyalty  ;  they 
have  preached  in  club-houses  and  at  street. 
corners  those  politics  which  stigmatize 
constitutional  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration as  disloyalty  to  the  government. 
They  all  advocated  a  paper-money  legal 
tender;   they  have    all    countenanced    the 


paper  inflation;  they  have  all  been  heed- 
less of  the  misery  to  poor  men  which  such 
inflations  br^-ed;  they  have  all  rejoiced  at  the 
speculation  thus  fostered,  and  by  speculation 
they  had  hoped  to  thrive. 

For  twenty- four  hours  something  was  pai^ 
doned  to  your  presumed  natural  trepidation, 
since  our  blamelessness  having: been  alleged  to 
you  by  those  here  whom  it  was  your  duty  to 
believe,  it  seemed  only  prudent  to  await 
your  recovery. 

For  the  next  twenty- four  hours,  from  Mo- 
ment to  moment,  it  was  expected  that  you 
would  hasten  to  confess  and  repair  your 
mistake.  But  the  mistake  thus  prolongei 
grew  to  the  proportions  of  a  crime  ;  and  till 
the  discovery  of  the  forger  stripped  its  mask 
ofi'and  oisclosed  the  inspiring  cause  of  the 
act,  it  grew  mpnstrous  hourly  in  men's  eyes. 

We  were  patient,  that  the  immeasurable 
infamy  of  the  act  might  swell  to  its  full  pro- 
portions, and  stand  complete. 

By  the  recall  of  your  arbitrary  order,  you 
have  net  made  reparation  for  the  wrong  you 
have  done.  The  injury  and  the  insult  yet 
remain.  The  violation  of  the  Constitution 
stands  recorded,  and  unless  adequately  aton- 
ed, becomes  a  fatal  precedent.  For  ihe 
purpose  of  gratifying  an  ignoble  parti- 
san resentment  you  have  struck  down 
the  rights  of  the  press,  you  have  violated 
personal  liberty,  subjected  property  to  un- 
just seizure,  ostentatiously  placed  force  ^ 
ab(^e  law,  setting  a  dangerous  example  to 
those  who  love  force  more  than  they 
respect  law ;  and  thus,  and  bv  attempting  to  , 
crush  the  orgsns  of  free  discussion,  have 
striven  to  make  free  elections  impossible,  and 
break  down  all  the  safeguards  of  tepre- 
S6«ntative  government. 

It  is  you  that  in  this  transaction  stand  ac- 
cused before  the  people.  It  is  you  who  are 
conspicuously  guilty.  It  is  upon  you  that 
history,  when  recording  these  events,  will 
affix  the  crime  of  a  disrega/d  of  your  duty, 
oblivion  of  your  oath,  and  a  pitiable  sub. 
serviency  to  party  prejudice  and  to  personal 
ambition,  when  the  country  demanded  in  the 
presidential  ofiice  elevated  character,  devo. 
tion  to  duty,'  and  entire  self  abnegation. 

But  you  are  not  to  be  left  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  alone.  Thank  God,  by 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  not  yet 
wholly  abrogated,  the  people  are  soon  to 
pass  upon  your  claims  to  re-election,  and 
the  right  of  impeachment  yet  remains 
to  their  represettatives.  The  people  and 
their  representatives  have  the  right  to 
speak,  when  the  pc;n  is  struck  frona  the 
hands    of    a    freeman     by    the    bayonet ; 


when  tTie  Bastile,  once  brohfii  down  on  the 
otUer  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  rcverbera- 
tioG  of  our  Revolution,  is  reconstruct^?!  here. 
In  8':ormy  times  like  tliese,  amid  dan- 
gers with  wbich  an  unsuppressed  r»:;bfcl- 
lion  environs  us,  his  would  have  been  a 
rash  hand  which  had  hastily  sot  in 
motion  for  another  purpose  than  the 
suppression  cf  rubellion,  tbe  niTCliincry 
of  justice  ;  who  had  invoked  a^ainsi  the  dis- 
loyalty of  rulers  the  retribution  and  redrtss- 
es  of  the  law.  The  dsnger  of  suoh  a  conflict 
of  authority  is  so  far  ])as3ed,  that  not  evt-n  a 
president  could  now  plead  national  safety  as 
an  excuse  for  refusing  to  do  justxe  or  sub- 
mit to  judgment. 

Yet  no  citizen  who  regar'^s his  dntie? should 
ever  hesitate,  at  the  last,  to  o{<ipose  hi vv less 
deeds  with  legal  remedies.  The  la  v  may 
break  down.  It  will  then  disclose  to  a  watch- 
ful people  the  point  of  greatest  danger. 
Court^s  may  fa^'l;  judges  may  be  intimidated 
by  threads  or  bribed  by  the  allurements  of 
po^-er,  and  those  who  have  sworn  to 
execute  the  laws  may  shriok  from  the  ful- 
fillcucnt  of  th.eu:  oaths.  A  craven  Con- 
gress may  sit  silent,  and  idly  watch  the 
perishing  liberties  of  the  people  whom  tbey 
represent,  but  this  cannot  deter  him,  who, 
in  defendicg  his  rights,  is  determine'^  to 
do  Ms  ^vhole  duty,  and  to  wliom  it  is  stUl 
c'.mpetcnt  to  commit  the  final  issue  to  that 
Power,  omnipotent  and  inscrutahla.  which 
presir.es  in  events  and  swavs  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  the  hearts  of  men. 

MANTON  MAEBLE. 


rProm  the  Jonrcal  of  CoTOmeTce.] 
"We  reqa-^sS  onr  rtacers  te  p*ru-e  car'talJy  an  ar- 
ticle puoiished  on  tine  outside  of  this  p5.per,  watch 
WHF  prepared  as  an  edit f  1  for  our  edition  on  Thurs- 
day  iiornuit  las';,  a-d  «hi.cb  some  ot  oar  CJiitcmpo- 
rariee  ha^e.  ►already  kiacly  pcibl  sned. 

Dai-irg  tbfc  day  on  ^^dntsc'iy  the  edi^nra  oc  this 
p&pKr  bad  beeii  dilieeijt:y  ergaeed  in  ai  ire  Ge'eral 
Uix  n  traciDs  the  au'hortbip  ot  the  forged  pr^  r  ama- 
tioD,  havJLig,  in  cutjoncion  with  i'hb  World, 
ofifered  a  re«var(i  of  f;fl'0  for  hts  detectiOK,  and  m 
company  with  Mr.  ^arOte,  of  The  Worli:>,  bn*  ng 
placed  in  th>^.  hands  of  the  f?ene»?rl  snch  facts  as  h-ive 
BHbseqocnily  etiobied  the  auiboritiea  to  arr€5^t  tae 
gniltj  oarty.  Ir>  the  ever  it)jr,  at -.bru'- 9  o'c'octf.  ouv 
ofSce  was  occnpied  by  a  m•.ilt^ry  force,  enii  •'fli^erp 
w^r^  di-pa'ched  to  various  pirta  of  the  clt^  ar<d 
Brooklyn,  wuh  briffftnd  pprfmpto'.v  ord-sr- t)  arrest 
tlie*dtor-i  aid  convey  <b»m  to  Fort  L^f^jette.  t>y 
Bth&m?,r,  -whicii  WiS  -nwung  to  receivs  tnciu  as  tho 
B:.t'ery. 

"he.<e  orders  came  from  'he  Pr«p?dent.  arjfl  no  d's- 
cret.  .11  V8SB  alto^ei  to  >.n-rol  Dix.  W<^  h^v«,  th<i 
b'=S'  reaaon  to  Rto^  thnt  th-  epner^  blm^ipK  *fis  ^a^. 
n^ptly  oppDssd  to  »b*  proc-edins.  and  ex^rred  t;i-jm<l( 
atreuuoiilp  to  induce  a  tu^jpaHo- ol  th^»  arr>  triry 
8Ct.  The  bigbea':  praise  is  riu^.  t  j  -G^EJ^ral  D\^  f.ir  thd 
coiirss  hepur-ufid  in  the  roaner.  and  we  ha^e  not  fie 
Sligljte-.t  oo  lb',  that  th^  corre^pinde-ce  b^n^^er.  bim 
?.oct  »h-(  War  Dvp■i^^^r!a^  if  ii  evers«"9  th'-iisb*;. 
"^'11  extiih'i,b  »o  m  thi-  rh  -tc^"!  rf  •>  fi»i»h'Plde'*  "•'«>» 
of 're 'is»ni  t<  o  f  b-- oer  ~f? -Atid  •fi-'  i■r"^•-  >■<■  A-i»  ic. 
nys  fiikXiao  also  to  day  iUaI  the  ^lliccra  o    hid  sta-J,  ui-d 


the  efRcPTfl  who  winre  pTnce^tri  charte  of  otfr  office 
(CiD'ai  Cunry  und  L'owt  Mint  Wa  Jh)  were  excb  a- 
H'tfij  CMir't-oirt  aijd  t^eijileiii*  Jy  10  Ti--  p<-r '^rmaoca 
ofa-i  uapleasi.it  duty,  a'-d  wt  big  ihbin  tj  acct-jji  our 
b  urt>  »»<;i»uow1e"gLi.ebffl. 

Owoof  the  t^f-iiors"  (  the  J<r/mai  were  arretted. 
One  of  ih'ro,  Mr.  ll^Ubck,  w»s  lu  Uie  •Ylic-i  a-  coe 
titnf  cf  >*i^  s.iz'jr  .  if.  PriuiK,  \\bo  hau  l:fo  ba? 
i  few  moments  b-fuie  *^u6  fcae  up  tow^ii,  beard  by 
mt  r«  iccidi  ot  of  >  br-.  oT-iejp,  an  a .  orce  flud'np  one  erf 
G  lerai  f  ix's  pt-ff,  wbn  <v  s  cruris:'  d  *i'a  ibeir  exo- 
cni'oc.  »'urre.. .  irC  riiiit-eif  and  uas  bj  hnjccnve>^d 
to  beadquaitf^TB.  He  vtas  th  re  recivea  v^lt^  tcrf-ac 
c-iarcecy  b*  GnerfclDix,  who  iiiforraed  bim  tf'at  it.e 
O'der  nr  bl-<  arret^t  h<d  been  eu  p  n  led.  bu!;  ihu'.  tne 
ordt-r  i^ofcoW  the  ne^cp^perr  remiined  m  force,  arid 
he  ccnld  not  "be  permi  ta  t3  eiter  the  cCice.  vr. 
•^toof,  h^vtne  h^^ni  at  In  <  Tf^ii-e^xc  in  lirooklya 
th-t  ite  ofljct  wys  occnpie  "^y  ttie  mllit»ry,  ar;  .)tce 
proceeded  •»  Nes?-York  to  Ui  i  h's  ai.^ccldtes  and  us 
ceriaiL  the  in/ure  of  the  i  iflicul'V,  aio  lear^iftiuf 
th  Ir  "rreft  be  epcnt  the  ni^l.t  lu  Piatavon:fC  'o 
lin'l  the  '  fli-zers  f'iiVin?  tiPm  ia  chsri^— a  B^.-jrca 
wQich  WjS  ansnccseefol  tiii  sb  nit  ihr-^e  o  i\  ck, 
M^.iiutinje  the  fliceie  hid  visit .:,l  hla  hous?,  a- d  la 
lorm^d  Mrs.  Stone  that  they  W'  e  peeliiD2  Dim  to 
c  '  vpy  him  to  Fort  Lafaytrte,  a:»d  b  e  -was  left 
thton^h  tb*-. nlgbMii  the  de«  oesr  d.xiny  a.^  to  hisf..te. 
Mr.  Hal 'Ck  wa^  Vnrr  kiif.ly  allowed  XoiTbve  HJtne 
ofhce  in^tfer:»  cf  iinoort^.riC-,  and  to  "Tite  ;i  ncte  to 
bib  f-imiiy.  who  wtre  of  cunree  thrown  ij''o  the 
gre.te^-t  dti'retis  h\  its  r  c^:lpi■,.  He  Wis'then  con- 
veyt'o  in  a  tarrii'.^e  to  the  6i  tery,  wiiere  shr  coiu- 
t  'onundicL;  or  "er  IVjudq  him,  avJ  he  ^^a*^  rele*  ed. 
The  eO't!^''!"!  reiiuioii  ina;<  a'ter  much  se«rcoi-je  and 
«T;xl"»y  finally  ellectal  at  the  ollice  of  the  A.8iocLited 
Prf-ws  -t  3  n  ih^fforrir?. 

Prom  9  o'c'octi  on  We>ineeda-s  tlsrht  til  11  o'clock  am 
SatuiOsy  morijpg  orr  oflice  wa^  Be  a  r,y  a  dcVHxfcmr'nt 
of  -Jdi  -r;>,  i)d  the  p>i©pie  of  t  hi  ^  city  bafi  an  excellent 
opportuLiy  cf  feeing  th-ts  range  tigai  to  AmeriCin 
ey^:,  b  y  E»^»8  croteed  at  the  deor  of  a  ne«Vbpaper 
esta'.hsljnient. 

Dnnng  this  tiro e  we  made  no  renreseEta^'on  or 
application  of  any  kind  to  the  U;  i'ed  diaies  au'hori- 
t.rii.  Uy  conietiteo  ouxfrlv  8  %ti,h  aa  occaSKTi*! 
ii.Q^ny  at  beadquart-rs  whether  any  new  orders  were 
rrcfcived,  ifc  i^inaa  mgaiive  r'ply  uatil  Sa'-nrday, 
wh.  n  an  orde<  waa  eiPtu  uh  r'-qujnps  tae  c-im»ia  m 
cf.Hr^e,  t.o  h  -  ••  J  over  toH  clfice  of  the  Journal  of  C'O'n' 
mtrce  o  '  .h -besrr-r." 

We  h  ive  isbas  brieilv  recited  the  history  of  the  ?C8- 
pe-'fel  i  •  f  -he  Journal  of  t'ommtrce  and  the  axrest 
cf  'ts  edit  rs. 

vveu  wr,;KD  for  a  motn<^Et  to  the  origin  of  the 
frau'i     ^ich  «P88  p-rps;:  iattd  r.nne. 

The  forger  ba-i  be.  n  airested,  tad  has  mad^  his 
coT'fea*iiou.  Unr  aiticle  lor  Thoraaay  mo.ning 
DL'iuted  to  tbe  inan 

Mr.  Jo-e;'h  Uo-ard,  fne  guilty  individnal,  w»3 
edncate.l  r^  the  newspapsr  bn-inea  ■  on  t  e  Ne  v  Vok 
Tin'CS.  and  is  familiaii>  fet'Ort'n  as  '-Howard  of  c^e 
Tim-8."  He  wa-  a  th  r  u<q  nejy-papT  coanj^m  liiT 
with  all  <hfe  facta  nc-ce8-a>y  I'-i  ^cc  m  lish  h^s  pur- 
pc'Ke.  He  was-  a  favoii(e  oontrihv!  o  to  lu-  irK/epr.uU- 
ent,  president  of  the  Pirft  Rtpabii.hn  Association 
ia  Crooklyc,  long  a  membar  of  i.'9  kee.  Mr. 
Beec.fter's  church,  merrbtr  of  the  R-publiCiu 
Comaiit.ee  ot  Kinea  coaniy,  and  employed  U.eiy 
in  a  eno  irdinate  oosiiion  oi.  ch»i  Eagle,  lie  Is  well 
known  in  radical  circles,  the  Lctim^te  as  ocii>.  of  'he 
BD- 8'  emiveiitof  the  r  pol'tlciaas.  atid  \'.  ta  >♦  uDiul^.r 
cir.nnisr-ivce,  which  we  t!a>'e  ihoas;hr.  it  our  du  >  to 
lay  beto-e  the  au'horlties,  tb»t  on  ;  oartay  la.t  he 
stHtfd  to  ou«  of  our  Tep.>rters  voa*.  be  Ji^d  l-ecu  ori*.:k- 
ing  obi-m  m  ne  all  th;^  p/e>.iou8-r.it-'iJ!,  w  itti  oue  o  the 
mo.-t  promi  .=-Kt  Keooblcan  politician'*  la  iiils  ci'y, 
wh  .  i' kiinwii  to  ba  a  hfa  y  s'OLk  rpera-<>r.  ^T^e  Oo 
D'-troa^e  thifccnrlons  ciual.  guj.  It  j?  a  rerrark.ble 
couciietation  of  ir.<,'.f>,  atd  wegi'e  it  aHitt-.^cdB. 

l hi ' inf^nlone  pcamp,  fof  stock  oporvions,  cm- 
roiti-rd  the  fcrgsry  and  entr^.oi-t»a  ttiv*  n^«irp»per8. 
The  p  .1  tlcnUre  are  pmli.-hed  -^iocH  acre. 

We  enteitain  ro  feeliog  of  aain)o?iiy  fowcrd  the 
yoo'sr  itHB.  He  h-is  o..ne  as  a  cre..t,  in  «>"»e 
respects  an  vrreparable  irjiiry  We  uodnrftand  taat 
his  Nth  r  sid  l.tiv,  Mr  "s-echer  and  oshf  pro^.j- 
nen«-.een'.>'nien  of  the  radical  party  hav^' waue.;  on 
G-nral  Dui.  "^ith  enrn^t  r-presiiTitariDB-*  in 
his  fator,  statins  that  he  was  mi  1-^d  bj  pn-.a^u 
a  y  nii»toi  "U-,  or  else  tha<;  oe  was  a  w-iik  to  1  to  he 
bariT^'fw'ly  men,  and  that  his  i)Tioi>Smri',  outfit 
tob-l'ch  t!  «1b'erelea««(io-edy  Po-sihjj  ta«pe»epre. 
p  isA'M-^     ill  rw   tn  !c-f  f  I-    aud   it    'li>'  imiicLae 

an'—Zo  '«V  i»  r\y  guVii'Oxt  S  lo  "li  i  r'XJiif.  tiJO 
f-iiiily    suCeri.g    lullici-d,    aud    iLe   ptcuu^jfi    l^as 


ransed  to  us  and  our  contemporary,  sbould  all  be 
crtdited  to  the  account  of  the  guilty  joucg  man,  it 
EDLight  be  made  ?o  appear  that  tlie  puLishmeot  was  al- 
Xfcndy  nea  iy  adtquate.  But  we  hv^e  nothicg  to  do 
wiio  tbe  puaistfiitns  of  the  guilty,  leaving  Mm  to  his 

SoliiiCttitiUnrswhobaTe  iiiflujnce   at  Washingioa. 
ur  present  concern  relates  only  to  the  treatment  of 
thb  iiinncent. 

We  were  caught,  as  were  others— not  the  New- 
York  WoRLu  alone,  but  other  papers,  who  by  pure 
accident,  and  noihihg  else,  were  enabled  to  discover 
the  fraad  in  time  to  suppress  Immeuse  editions  al- 
ready priuted.  destroy  stereotype  pages  containing 
the  forgery,  and  save  their  repataiious.  We  suf- 
fered. 

Trey  would  not  have  been  punished  as  we  were, 
had  they  published  it.  No  one  dreams  that  If  ihe 
radiial  newspapers  had  been  caught',  tbe  administra- 
tion would  have  pursued  the  course  they  took.  It 
was  one  of  tbe  accidents  of  the  mortiing.  that  while 
only  a  few  hundred  copies  of  the  Herald  were  sent 
out  containing  it,  two  conservative  papers  Issued  it  in 
a  larga  part  oi  th=ir  editions.  Then  arose  the  &torai 
of  pblit  cal  hatred  and  partisan  animosity,  and  the 
men  at  Washington  wenc  mad. 

To  the  disgrace  of  Ameiican  history,  an  order  was 
Instantly  issued  for  our  suspenejon  asd  incarcerati  xi 
in  Fort  L-  I'ayette.  Tbe  fullest  particulars  of  the 
fraud,  as  fuU  as  ihe  pnbiic  have  to-day,  exceptiiig 
only  the  name  of  the  forger,  were  laid  before  th^  ad  • 
ministraticin  by  teL-grauh,  To  the  d  s^gr^ce  cf  Rspib- 
lican  institutions,  the  order  was  rei':era.ed  in  tue  face 
of  those  facts.  The  telegraph  wires  gro^^ned  with 
di-patcbes  ftom  loyal  leaguers,  friends  of  * '  Howard 
of  the  Times, "  msimbers  of  Repabiican  comuiiUees 
an i  anti  felavery  churches,  begeiBg  the  Presidert  t . 
suppress  ' hd  topoerhead  newspapers  in  Ne^v  York. 
For  th'ee  dassxhia  disgrace.'ul  etate  of  things  con- 
ticoed,  and  the  sun  shone  all  tbe  while  on  the  land 
that  was  cursf  d  with  such  inbabiti.nt.9, 

Dhe  press  cf  New-York  ci  y,  excsptlug  orly  the 
Times,  was  frank  and  outspoken  in  condemning  the 
^5h:>la  proceed  ng.  E>:p''cir;lly  eh'^md  it  be  notic=!d 
that  the  Tribune,  the  Post,  the  Sun.  and  tue  Com- 
mercial .idvertiser,  were  true  to  oia  aad  nobla  prin- 
ciolfcs.  We  ntsT't  vhat  tfe  Post  sub-tquently  lent  iis 
colamios  to  a  crre spot  dent  whose  pen  overflowed 
wi-h  f  lly.  Jalsehools  !>nd  maligpity. 

What  had  we  done  to  b3  thus  delivered  over  to 
ran? 

We  ceM  to  wifce^s  the  respectable  newgpfipQr  press 
from  A  laatic  to  Pacific,  when  we  eay  it  was  impossi- 
ble by  any  degree  of  cttjticn,  to  prtvent  such  a  :  oc- 
caxren'ia  Tcere  is  tot  &  nevpspap^r  edJtorin  Am's^r- 
ic4  who,  had  be  b<;Hn  in  cur  office,  would  ro  acpliud 
the  course  pursnfd  by  our  Jcr^man,  aod  free  him 
from  all  blame.  Nor  can  anylb.ing  man  by  any  de- 
gree of  care  or  ingenuity  make  him  elf  or  his  Dus'nese 
safe  asaiLst  fraud.  Show  us  the  man  that  date  boast 
of  ST ch  immunity. 

Mark  th:  8 .  We  have  within  three  years  dene  mTe 
thau  fify  thousand  dollars'  worth  olgratuiwus  advei- 
tising  for  this  same  administration,  who  have  sent  us 
orders  ionumeraole  to  hunt  up  officers,  to  announce 
drafts,  to  proclaim  this  or  tb at,  every  order  coming 
to  us  in  almost  fao  simile  of  this  forged  dispatch,  anl 
with  no  verification  whatever.  There  Is  scarcely  a 
night  in  the  year  that  the  W  &r  Department  does  not 
not  send  as,  on  maoiftld  paper,  now 
in  th's  and  now  in  that  hand  ??  riting,  at 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  o'clock,  some  such  pr.  clamatlon  or 
order.  If  we  should  refuse  to  publish  one  of  these 
we  should  be  denounced  as  copperheads.  If  we 
deuanded  veriflcau*  n^or  pay  we  should  oe  hooted  at 
lis  traitors.  Nay,  more,  we  were  ourselves  arrest- 
ed, and  our  paper  was  suppressed,  on  a  supposed 
order  from  Washington,  written  out  by  a  ielegriphic 
ooerator,  which  General  Dix  took  on  trust,  because 
he  nad  sesn  others  that  resembled  it  which  were 
true  t 

We  have  no  defense  of  oursel'^'es  to  make.  We 
had  done  no  wrong.  We  were  victims  of  fraud,  and 
the  President,  in  a  moment  of  evil  jadgment.  res«iv- 
ed  to  pui>isb  our  misfortune,  and  hurled  on  us  the 
mandate  of  a  strong  power,  destroying  our  property, 
and  Inflicting  LOt  alone  a  vast  pecuniary  damage,  bat 
a  greater  personal  wrong  and  it  jury.  We  have  asked 
n  >  pardon  f  cm  him.  Tho  clenched  hand  of  man  that 
Btn'&es  with  passionate  blow  on  the  rock  is  bruised, 
and  cannot  for  long  time  recover  the  self-  mflicted 
irjur.v.  The  arja  of  authority  when  it  wields  t>:e 
sv.ord  cf  anger  against  the  spotless  st^el  of  innoceree 
wastes  the  v}gcr  of  its  sinew?  a^d  tarts  ^h".  edge  of 
the>\eap;n.  Toe  vo'c=5  of  denmciaii  in  hni:ddr«=d 
ever   no   xo&dly  i^galnst  the  pure  dies  ieebly  on  thd 
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wind,  and  its  tones  become  forever  powerkss.  It  Is 
not  we  that  have  been  harmed  ^o  moch  as  he  who 
has  so  fiercely  struck  at  us.  We  are  grieved  for 
biuj.  He  hjis  withdrawn  his  grasp  and  we  are  ageiia 
free.  And  now  for  the  private  wrong  done  uis.  we 
find  isin our  hearts  so  forgive  h;m.  It  was,  pernaps, 
an  error  of  petulance  or  a  aiistske  cf  poor  judgment. 
Let  it  pass  tor  awhile,  till  he  and  we  Can  thmk  it  over 
in  calmer  times. 

The  public  wrong  which  Involves  such  m!gh«y  In  • 
terests  -the  Oonsticution,  the  sacr'^u  author  iry  of  la  w, 
the  liberty  cf  the  presc?,  the  treeuom  of  the  citizen 
ttom  unjust  search  aiid  seizure  of  his  person  or  pro - 
jerty,  the  freedom  from  srrest,  except  on  warrants 
duly  authorized,  the  right  to  be  coufronleA  by  accus- 
ers, to  trial  by  jary— this  great  wrong  we  have  no 
power  to  pardon.  Two  th  nsand  y-^ars  ego  the  Eo 
mans  enacted  the  law  of  Publius  Pcrtius  Laeca,  which 
authorized  an  appeal  to  the  Raman  people.  In  the 
time  of  Paul  that  had  been  eadly  changed  to  the  appeal 
to  CaBsar,  for  <  aesar  had  srrasped  the  power  of  the 
people.  We  possess  the  lawiu  its  OTidaal  purity,  and 
by  that  apoeal  mast  this  whole  act  be  judged. 

We  thaiik  our  friends  for  their  he«,rty  sapport  We 
thank  many,  very  many  gentlemen  of  the  Kepublican 
party  for  their  outspoken  expressions  of  opinion. 
Wt.  leave  to  their  own  ehame  tbe  contemptible  cata- 
logue of  men  who  "stopped"  their  papers,  excc-'tiEg 
out  of  tnat  list  and  honoring  those  who  on  Saturday 
came  boldly  to  us  and  said,  ' '  We  et  pped  because 
we  thought  you  were  wrorg,  we  renew  oecause  we 
know  you  w«re  wronged." 

Butwbat,  \mericin3.  what  Is  to  be  s^id  for  our 
country  and  her  prsspects  under  tbe  guidance  of 
tbose  who  can  be  so  erring,  to  foolish,  so  weak? 
Does  it  siiake  cur  faith  in  the  future  ?  Dues  it  opea 
to  TJS  avj  tew  view  of  doubt  cr  despair  ?  In  no  wise. 
Patience,  patience  I  On  the  last  day  tbnt  we  issued 
our  paper  we  spoke  in  earnest  toties,  bespecniEg  -J-ur 
c-juntryoien  to  be  patient  and  faithui.  FaitbfGl  to  tbi 
oid  cans- .  the  old  Union,  tbe  old  Const  tation.  These 
men  *hat  l3s,d  us  in  the  mad  course  of  radicilism  aie 
but  the  men  of  a  day.  They  car  not  save  our  country. 
Th'^y  will  vav;ish  fr-m  our  sight  ere  long  Cheir 
deeds  will  follow  them  into  oblivion  or  gbacEe*  and 
th^a,  by  the  peace  ul  recurrence  of  our  national  flec- 
tion, we  shall  be  placed  in  the  pasition  to  save  ibd 
grand  old  fabric  of  free  ingxitutionp. 

From  the  distant  battle-fields  the  thnuder  of  carnou 
reaches  our  ears  to- night,  end  we  isnow  tn^i  one 
brothers  aua  sous  are  stfuagling,  not  for  a  new  coui;* 
try,  but  for  the  old  faiio  thit  was  given  by  <»ur 
fathers.  Let  us  be  patient  ana  labor,  doing  onr  on'.y 
here,  in  whatever  of  pein  and  pssrsecution,  uoder  all 
tne  obloquy  and  reproach  tbac  the  inen  who  dt-sne  lo 
overtarow  our  time- honored  system  may  heap  on  us. 
Let  no  personal  wrongs  or  private  gri^fa  shi^ke  our 
f«th  or  lessen  onr  zeal  for  the  truth  we  uphold,  for 
the  principles  by  which  oar  nation  is  t'«be  8»ved  if 
saved  at  ail.  The  m!ljes^y  cf  tbe  law  must  be  reve>  ei 
in  our  hearss  even  if  violated  in  our  persons,  and  it 
W'U  yet  be  triumphant. 

It  was  a  sad  and  6ome  »hat  solemn  view,  for  an  Amer- 
ican, that  rush  of  toe  busy  world  felo7.g  the  street,  by 
the  guarded  doorway  of  a  suopressed  tesv&paper.  It 
was  not  for  this,  som-i  thought,  it  was  not  for  this  onr 
brave  boys  were  dying  on  the  field.  Men  recently 
arrived  from  foreign  lands  were  un 6 ble  to  explain  to 
themselves  the  strange  bight.  Some  citiz  us  «ent 
along  caucklii'g  comolacently  over  tbe  fccccmplisbel 
suppression  of  a  free  press:  but  these  werri  few.  very 
few  in  New -York:  ana  the  vast  throng,  in  the  main, 
passed  bv  wish  saddened  cou'itenancss. 

The  aim  eieht  cf  (Id  men  was  dimmer  with  the  mist 
of  tears  *hen  this  sorrowful  exhioition  of  bajonetswas 
m^de  in  our  great  commercial  street.  The  exceeding 
bj-aaty  of  our  ra-iooal  character  was  marred;  tae 
splenaov  cf  oar  h  storic  freeaomwis  tartishei? ;  the 
gloiyof  our  American  boa=ij  was  gone.  A  man  of 
mora  tban  eisiiiy  years,  born  in  Nr!.y.Yotk,  waose 
long  and  p  acefullife  had  b'essed  himself  and  bene- 
fited his  country,  as  he  passed  i^kn?  tne  rtreeS  ut- 
*;ertd  his  sorrowful  wish  that  Gcd  had 
let  him  die  befcre  his  old  eyes  looked  on 
such  a  scene.  Youi  g  men,  stroLg  and  earnest,  were 
noo  moved  to  tears,  but  resolved  that  bence-ort  ^  they 
would  rscall  the  old  traditions,  restore  if  they  might 
the  old  laws,  and  be  content,  when  the  laod  w^as  aaam 
as  cf  old  -united  and  free— to  say  their  nunc  dimittu. 
Not  till  then  I  Ob,  not  till  then  I  God  grant  6hat  we 
ojay  live  and  work,  till  this  story  is  remembered  as  a 
hideous  dream,  and  frcm  ccstn  tooce'^^n  theb^l?^z5 
t h.  t  g  weeps  (.own  from  tur  mountains  shall  ag  Ja  otJ 
ths  bitath  of  ficcdotu-  . 


Tine     Recent     Procee.IinK«    Against     the 
Press. 

I  From  the  <^lbany  Atlas  and  Argire,  Miy  23.] 
In  common  witn  ecs  of  thous  uua  of  our  f  Uow- 
cinzstH,  yor  ha-e  if-strain-d  the  expression  of  oor  in- 
digu>itton  at  the  receat  arbitrary  coaiee  of  the  g  verxi- 
ment  in  reprard  to  the  Democra-io  prfes  of  New- York 
ci-y.  We  (-aw  in  It  one  of  tho  e  errors  in'o  which  the 
admlnl8^<rati"n,  on  every  occiei'  n,  blondeis,  fiom  ns 
mere  want  of  inctUigence  and  capacity.  It  wa  i  an  in 
jury  and  an  outt-fta;  but  men  do  not  always  resent 
the  iDjurtes  they  receive  from  foolish  and  incipable 
men.  iVe,  like  others,  bore  as  patiently  as  we  could 
with  this  exhibition  of  headirtroDg  folly,  btcmse  we 
regaroed  it  as  the  rebult  of  papsion  and  ignoraice.  It 
has  no  longer  this  excuse.  The  sn  ppreesion  of  the 
two  oapera  has  been  persisted  in  after  the  faliehcod 
of  the  pretense  of  be  oriaiaal  seizure  has  been  fully 
exposea.  We  believe  that  the  occasion  was  seized 
nooc,  and  the  outrage  has  oetn  persisted  in,  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidattpg  the  press.  The  sinQultaneons 
eeizoreof  Governor  Medary  of  the  Ohio  Crm#,  uoon 
8ome  false  accusation,  and  in  violation  of  Ia(v.ci)ulirms 
this  easpicion.  These  and  other  acts  of  the  ra  n 
at  Washington  go  to  ohow  that  thfy  have  grcn 
reckless  and  desperate  with  fear,  and  that  ^hey  no 
longer  look  to  public  opinion  to  snsvain  them,  but 
to  torce.  We  do  rot  mean  to  make  these  acts  of 
violence  the  occasion  of  invective  agtinst  our  rulers 
at  Washington,  or  of  rhetorical  appeals  in  favor  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  or  the  righti  of  persoo  and 
property.  The  day  for  that  has  gone  by.  It  behooves 
citizeiiBof  the  state  to  consult,  in  »  time  like  this,  la 
regard  to  what  action  shall  be  taljen— not  what 
words  shall  t)e  uttered— to  protect  their  rights. 

We  see  thc't  the  Democrats  ofthe  New  York  delega- 
tion In  Oocgrtss  have  met  for  such  c.'usultatiOL  1 
They  arehororable  men,  and  men  of  courage,  and 
know  ihejr  duties  and  how  to  fulfill  them.  But  if  they 
wi  1  permit  us  tp  give  advice,  we  wocld  urge  them  to 
abandon  taeir  seats  in  Cocgress  and  return  home  to 
thi^i  ■  constituents.  When  s&ch  acts  of  violence  occur 
and  are  persis  ed  in,  constituting  an  Invasion  of  the 
stare  and  the  overthrow  of  city  laws,  by 
military  power,  the  part  which  a  representative  of  th9 
state  plays  in  the  federal  Ccneress  ceases  to  be  hoijor- 
able  or  useful.  There  is  nolhing  Jd  the  position  of  a 
member  of  Congress  at  this  time  u  on  which  the  peo- 
ple lork  with  much  favor.  The  struggle  of  Deaj'- 
cratic  members  to  restore  to  the  chambers  their  rep- 
resentative character, and  to  make  the  legislative  boiy 
the  orgin  of  the  people,  under  the  Consiilution.  his 
been  in  vain.  Equally  fruitlees  has  been  the  effort  to 
expose  the  ccrrupti-n  or  to  correct  abuses,  or 
to  restrain  cr  punish  usurpations.  The  struggle  may 
be  pursued  till  it  ceases  to  be  heroic,  and  may  beiome 
disgraceful.  Let  the  Democratic  members  leave  their 
Beats  in  a  body  and  come  home  !  Mr.  Brooka  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  New  York  delegation,  Mr,  Cox  and 
the  d-legates  from  OMo,  can  find  among  their  con- 
etitnen*;s,  a  wider  and  nobler  field  of  usefulness  th>n 
they  now  fill.  Their  silence— their  absence,  will 
Bpeak  full  as  eloquently  and  impressively  as  any  words 
they  can  utter. 

What  remal-.s  to  be  done,  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  to  reprtss  such  injuries,  will  be  done  by  the  civil 
power  of  the  state,  ana  by  th'e  executive  as  its  he*d. 
Our  system  of  laws  do  nut  provide  Drevective  mea- 
sures for  outrages  like  these.  But  ic  suflBces  to  en- 
foice  respon«ioiUty  upoji  the  authors.  Since  th«ise 
words  were  •written,  wft  learn  that  the  order  of  sup- 
pression has  b^en  revoked,  the  ml  itary  have  given  up 
possession  of  the  inhabited  journals,  and  the  unhappy 
and  innocent  telegraph  op-jrators  have  been  released 
from  Fort  Lafayette.  The  universal  expression  of 
indignaiion  from  the  press  and  the  public  has  told 
even  on  the  caHons  apprehension  of  the  President  and 
his  cabinet. 

The  ins-ult  and  the  wrong  remain.  The  wanton 
infamy  on  person  and  property  is  unatoned.  The 
ousrage,  if  allowed  to  pass  by  with  impunity,  becomes 
a  precedent  for  future  wrongs.  It  ia  intended  by 
Messrs.  Lincoln,  Seward  and  Co.,  as  an  entering 
wedffe  of  usurpation,  and  if  they  flud  the  public  mood 
will  bear  it,  the.  will  repeat  the  blow. 
We  let  our  words  §tand  I  We  retract  none  ot  them. 
We  bi:li':-ve  that  the  advice  we  have  given  to  our 
members  of  Conffresa  will  be  urged  upon  them  by  the 
Democrats  and  the  Democratic  journals  of  all  the 
states.  Let  them  coneider  It  wisely;  and  let  the 
people,  too,  reflect  upon  what  they  may  be  called  to 
do,  should  such  outrages  be  repeated. 
SupP^^^ssio*!  *•*  Nt-wspapfrs — Revie-\v  of 
TUe  Course  of  tlie  Aclniinistration. 

[From  the  Eve  .ing  Pi  s  ,  Republican.] 
there  be  any  right  which  the  founden  of  our  gov- 


ernment BOtight  to  guard  flrom4MolaMon  with  r  speclU 
carf,  !tiB  lue  r'cht  fr*  ly  to  di^cu^s  p  l".ic%l  qu  8- 
I'lDsaod  DubKc  nir*suie>  by  meaut  of  toe  pr-ns. 
AccjrdijQuly,  itie  Coii*xi'.uti  >u  of  the  Uoi'ed  Siacea 
p  ovide;' tlij.t 'Jongrtes  sh»il  mako  no  law  aoriitlog 
ice  t  ecdoni  of  Si-eech  or  of  'he  press,  ani  m  auottier 
article  declares  that  "theri^jtof  the  people  to  be 
secure  m  their  persons  houaes,  papers,  at.a  elTects, 
from  unreaionable  seHrchee  a:d  sczures.  shall  n  jt  oe 
violated."  Ihe  freedom  of  the  press  is  asstrted  in 
the  same  article  o*  our  CoistHution  as  the  freedom  of 
reluiousbrlief.  a.  d  guarded 'rominfrlcgeme-.t  by  the 
same^xpllci.  ttrms.  Jt  is  therefore  with  pain  that 
ue  see  the  offic-s  of  any  of  our  journals  enttrea 
by  the  agents  of  the  governmeTU, 
ana  their  nuMicitlqn  stopped,  at  the 
command  of  the  Executive  We  co  not  mean  to  t ay 
that  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  mlUt  ry  power 
Epiijbt  not  iaterfere  to  prevent  the  putHcat^ion  of  a 
newspaper  manifestly  iustitating  treason  and  rebellion 
In  a  p^rt  of  the  cotmtry  for  the  posseesior.  of  w  hlch 
the  rebel  government  Is  cotitendiLg  wir,h  t  urs,  and  in 
which  the  supprtesicn  of  the  deliiiQueLt  journiil  be- 
cvmes  a  sort  of  n>iiitary  necessity.  But  tke  nfc^ssity 
ought  to  be  clear,  and  the  power  of  intfrferenc*.  ought 
to  OS  confined  to  the  cases  \.e'have  menttoned  ;iH  all 
other  in  St  a'  ces  the  pvnishmint  of  sedition  shovld  be 
hfi  to  the  ordinary  remedies  provided  by  law.  The 
publishers  ofthe  ofen?ing  journals  may  be  arraigned, 
tried,  convinced  arid  sentenced  :  a.  d  iu  cas^s  where  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  they  are  accomollces  of  those 
who  are  at  war  with  our  conrtry,  more  seve'e  ner- 
Booal  measures  may  be  justified.  Bat  to  march  a 
platoon  of  armed  men  ir.to  ihe  office  of  a  journal 
and  stop  its  publuatiork,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  has  not  been  placed,  and  which 
there  is  no  necessity  of  placing,  under 
martial  law,  is  a  proceeding  which  has  a 
strauoe  aspect  when  we  compare  it  with  the  constitu- 
tional rrotisions  by  which  the  rights  or  theprtss  are  so 
sedulously  guarded  from  violation.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  jriin  in  the  hope  expressed  by  some  of 
tnerrorniDg  papers  tM'.t  the  order  for  the  snppreseicn 
of  these  journals  will  be  immediately  rescinaed:  and 
tol9  not  so  much  for  the  reason  that  the  puclisbers 
might  h!^ve  been  entirely  una 7t  are  that  the  Dretend*?d 
proclamation  was  a  forgery,  as  for  the  higher  and 
stronger  reason  that  the  order  is  an  extreme  mea-ure, 
suited  only  to  a  state  of  tbinsa  which  does  not  exist 
in  th's  cammunlty,  and  for  which  the  plea  of  nee?  ssily 
cannot  be  urged.  As  much  eeveiity  as  ycu  please 
against  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  forgery  or  who 
favored  it  -th<»  public  fr'elin?  will  approvw  It,  but  that 
severity  should  be  combintd  wUh  amanffes",  dei»ire  to 
infringe  none  of  those  rights  ofthe  citizen  which  a 
free  government  ought  to  cherish  with  a  scrnpoloas 
regard. 

[From  the  Tribune,  May  21.] 

There  was  a  rumor  last  tveckig  that  the  order 
closlr.R  the  offices  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  The  World  had  been  rescinded.  We  trust 
it  Is  tiue,  and  that  those  jon-nals  are  to  be  no 
longer  subjected  to  so  serious  an  Interference 
wit  I  their  business.  A  government  can  commit  ne 
graver  mistake  than  the  inflicion  of  punishment  for 
an  act  where  no  guilt  of  intention  can  be  imputed  to 
tte  parties  concerned,  and  where  they  were  simply 
tho  dupes  of  some  designing  knave. 
[From  the  same.] 

The  real  facts  which  led  to  the  publication  of  this 
monstrous  forgery  were  not,  we  presume,  known 
yesterday  In  Washington,  or  the  suspension  of  the 
two  journals  woiQd  rot.  we  suppose,  h^ve  bedn  order- 
ed. The  order,  no  doubt,  will  be  levoked  to-rfay. 
We  hope  it  will,  for  certainly  no  journal  should  be 
punished  for  a  mistake  which  might  have  very  inno- 
ceu'ly  been  commiittd  by  the  most  loyal  paper  in  the 
land. 

[From  the  New  York  Commercial  (Rep. )] 

It  is  evident  th  t  the  journals  in  question  erred 
innocently,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  to  mis- 
lead, or  to  be  oartles  to  the  fraud  committed.  The 
Tribune  half  a-^mits  it  would  not  have  questioned  'he 
document  had  it  been  left  at  that  office,  and  it  wa» 
this  omission  to  favor  the  Tribute  that  put  some 
other  papers  on  their  guard,  and  so  obviated  the  latal 
necessity  which  1  d  Secretary  Stanton  to  commit  the 
grievous  error  by  which  he  has  again  shown  his  con- 
tempt for  the  freedom  of  the  newspaper  press.  It  Ir 
BO  short  a  time  pince  Mr.  Seward  was  led  t>  put  faitl 
in  a  toreed  documett,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of 
diplomatic  action,  that  the  Washington  authorities 
should  be  lenient  to  those  who  sin  in  th^  same  way. 
The  forged  rebel  navy  report  has  done  us  immensely 
more  harm  than  this  bogus  proclamation  poseihly 
could  do.    Yet  the  "gentleman  in  New- York"  who 


avented  if;,  and  pElmed  it  uU .  -  ^jeu  d'esprit.  ba'i  not 
oeen troubled,  aid  the  Secrtt^Vy  of  S'at-,  whoWai 
p4rtic5ula*lV  "br  .njg'i'.  C)t  i<5^  "  by  i  ,  hie  Bao>J?G  no 
8ig'8orm  igr-atlon  sgiiiiiS'.  siaf^auttij  .  a  t  ore  re 
ce:ttraurliB  rhe  correepondet-e  bet*e*»n  Lyo  s  »ud 
JeflF.  D*vi?,  c  ra*.her  th-:  cl»=rk  of  *h-;  1-vHer  an 
which  w^.s  nidde  t&e  eubjec';  of  ao  e^-ib  rate  tdUoul 
fn  ttie  l*08t.  he  saeaci  j  evti  of  th-  h*?  ;»;  officul 
may  eoroe  i:i?es  pe  at  .'aol':,  ao  he  ebdti'd  ufo-td  i^o 
m  re  of  others  -hati  oe  is  '*ill.i'jg  to  a^su  nt.  for  h'ua 
self.  It  is  to  b3  Uo:"='d  ''.bat  by  tbia  tim-i  f.ti-  f  ct^  in 
rega''d  o  the  prblicdtioB  of  <hi»  prociam  ti^-vi  are 
kiiywQ'in  Waslir.gtos,  ■■nA  'b^.t  wi-o--*!!!  ein'Cgh  wili 
be  k'»nife8ted  tbf^rr;  to  revoke  tb^  or  e--  ■<■  ai  %  fji^se 
two  jouroal?.  /<  is  fvlly  time  that  arbirary  and  un 
juiti1iJ)le  prGcedure  be  brought  to  an  end.  Tiie  sea- 
timrBt  th  t  louad  exo^essiou  when  thi  attempt  was 
mad'd  to  throttle  freed  am  of  debita  on  the  fl>orof 
Corgffcs ',  has  uoi  io&s  ics  f-^r -8  when  presses  are  s»ng- 
pen.  ed  for  acts  eatirely  without  deaiga  or  thought  of 
criminality.  

^•-  [From  the  New  Nition,  Eadicsl.] 

*?Some  time  since,  a  Mr.  Clapp,  of  W^estchester 
cbnatj,  was  arretted  aijd  sent  to  For:,  La  *ye;je  ty 
G€n  xalD/xupoti  rhesrop  feiivUff his  b  iiig  impli- 
c  ted  m  the  tVauds  committed  in  coateciion  wi  h 
vclnn  err  t?  1  fe'iQf'i/ts.  As  the  malter  iavo  vei  miil- 
t?,ry  ir_t?"^->8,  public  ""pini-n  rtm*ln^d  eilent.  nct- 
wiMi'ta:  diag  %haS  ^r  Clipp  was  a  cinzrij  ann  rot  a 
mil  *iiy  xfcan,  a)-d  cou^'^^qa^Xitiy  am-nitl?  only  to 
civ  1  coiuts  as  Jong  as  ma  ds,!  law  hid  not;b?eu  pro- 
clwmd.  A  day  or  t^^q^  ago  Ooloiel  Argu^^llee,  a 
Spaa'.ah  su^jec^  wjjs  dfemed  guilty  of  havise  traf- 
fi):ke4  in  fii  a-  es  in  Ouna,  snd  he  wae  not  OEly  arrested, 
hutsurrsp'i'Hyus'y  c  r;i'=ia  ff,  ihoogh  no  excrajij'oa 
trtary  bot-v.-en  this  c  untry  aad  bp  an  exists.  An  i  - 
diviourfi  r-iqurs'.  d  bim  to  accoapmy  him  to  a-te^id 
to  sotue  u'g-ntbad 'rSb  ;  at  ihs  oour  tbey  found  a 
C5rri»ge  w.dti  g,  in  «'bi':h  C  Icnel  Areuelle*  w^s 
driven  a^wqy  ^ithmt  bin?  allowed  tims  to  expoitu- 
l-.te  or  t\(l  his  t  .'riiiy  far  wf  IL 

Mr.  Sew^  rdmii-ely  pa^.  nro  prac'lce  his  doct  ine 
■with  regard  to  'be  /efepece  du'=  to  iudi-^idual  liberty, 
which  IS  cocfor  jjable  to  that  of  Louis  N^p  leon.  As 
it  TFfs  fcr  a  crime  %g.<}im  lii^^rty  th-^t  Col  nel  Ar- 
gU'llf  s  lost  bis  cw/ ,  the  aflfdr  pa-s'^d  ov^r  quietly. 
On  I  huTScay  two  xjr  w«p?p^r3  were  suppr  £3«.d,  and 
hj>y  tce^s,  wheth>;r  in^f^U'gvEt  r»r  no^,  pU'ift,!  iu  t,"je 
ste^dof 'be'=oir/;rid  peas.  This  is  a  m  r^  peri  :U3 
ma'tvr,  aiid  we  ay  ast  xlhbed  that  an  itom  n?e  pro- 
t-st  vcas  "ot  at  o  ce  re^i^ter-rd^  asd  vo  appeal  ma-^eto 
seeme  obs'^rvan^ts  of  the  iwp  e-crSpclDl-i  right  of 
prop  Tty  a  dof  tb^.  respect  dus  th-  Iw.  Are  le  iu  a 
et .t«  of  giege y  Have  oirc:>urt?,  fti.d  civil  Uw  be-n 
ahoi  eh-d  ?'a'l  replaced  bytD=^nial  law  av.'i  courts- 
too-r-ial?  Ou?c  •ur-s  sitd  jad^r^^sma^  p<^r>-,aps  be  re 
placffd  oy  a  b  s^rd  of  ftXii-  da  camp,  is  thi?  jut  ?  is  it 
Jegal?  isitpolliic?   Has  any  general  whatever  the 


right  to  cause  detriment  to  propprtywhichmsiy  belong 
t»a  boasHnd  mdi-'iduils  all  of  tteoa  s-ntireiy  itino- 
<eiit  txi'i  i^jU  ratt  fan  r^sr  coouujitred  e'en  ^isaoac 
vh^  kaowied^e  cf  their  rep  es^^D  a  tv*-,  in-  ctiitt  edi- 
tf.r,  and  lo  .idrnpie  ucoa  nfee  fa  idamenoal  liw  of  aJl 
soci'^ty  *t.a  the  r)if>'^i!Jf  oroperty. 
•  Anact  ha8ben~comml''-dwn,Khthe  law  holds  as 
a  fT'VKi  or  an  o-ff'trise  ;  tt  is  ror  tht  law  and  its  judoes 
to  iake  cojnizaiics  o;'  it,  and  not  tie  administration 
through  i  sgfMkTuLs.  We  i  ave  n  d  twi-Olsug  si»ve- 
s  ^al  iig.  an-  the  circuKiiun  of  fal  eDe-^s  suunnarily 
oi-p!««-d  o,  i'd  to-day  we  h.ve  been  «»aroei  by 
faends  taat  it  wiiilnot  re  allowed  no  in  future  to 
oitcQsslhe  military  <vorih  or  G-nerai  Grint,  as  the 
ad  I'll  Ills 'ration  aave  pieced  him  above  the  laws  and 
above  c  ilid-m.  To-morrow  (ve  oiay  be  i  "Te-.trd  for 
dv  CU&  iiigLjncolD  and  bis  re  eieiityoc,  ana  at  last  Mr. 
Se  *ad's  beU  will  be  supreme  and  sole  law  in  the 
c- untry. 

(From  the  Hartford  Daily  Joursnt  (Republican)  kay 

19.] 
The  manner  in  which  tha  forgery,  purporting  to  be 
Rprcclama  icn  from  President  LttcoL-i,  was  c  ntrived 
and  exicuted,  iDdicates  thorough  acqaalittancs  w*t,h 
thearra.ng'itneBtsof  the  Aesocie^ted  Press  fcnK  with 
the  egjia^ions  cf  newspaoer  offices.  It  was  written 
on  mnifold  sh.-'e'e.gueh  as  are  alwijs  used  ia  sen  jirg 
oisfiafches  to  the  press,  »ni  regularly  paged.  It  was 
canied  to  the  diflcreut  offices  at  a  late  hour  afier  the 
editors  had  lef^.  and  jast  before  the  papers  went  to 
pr.-f  s.  Impi*  nt  oi«pat.chpa  often  come  at  such  tiaics, 
aid  them 3d3  and  extent  of  the^r  pablicitioa  is  left  to 
the  judgcnent  of  tfce  foreman.  Of  couTse,  there  wa^  no 
time  tor  icvfcs  .'gadon.  It  was  necessary  to  decide  at 
once.  Uadtr  soch  liircumstances  the  appearance  of 
♦he  orgery  in  a  nam -er  of  papers  ia  not  ta»  be  won- 
dTea  at.  For  t^ome  r«Sigon  a  copy  was  no';  se»:it  to 
\hQ  Tribune,  "This  feet  beteg  le^raed  accidentally  ia 
one  case,  ai:d  byiiqu'ryin  another,  presented,  two 
other  papers  from  pubJisbiue  ihe  document. 


^ 


[FrfmtheSpricigfleld  IRepubliCf.n,  May  20.] 
TheNejp-Yo:k  Wlrld  and  Journal  of  Commerce 
e?t-bli^hm'^nts  were  tak~n  p^JiStssioa  of  by  order  of 
Gen  r<l  Dixon  ^^'edneiday  and  the  pacers  were  not 
is:?u-d  on  rbnr.'-day  mor:i  g.  B  tti  pipers  were 
victims 'f  the  proclatnaton  hoax,  and  the  prop  ietors 
oi  %z,ei  Journal  of  Vommerce  ^^AiivtA  in  its  genulae- 
ness  a:d  r  fus-d  to  v;itM?aw  it  for  several  hours 
after  its  ch  racter  had  been  made  known  by  dispatches 
{r>m  Wa^bir.«'Osi.  Both  papers  subs- qn en tly  i-stied 
bolieMns  miking  known  the f-icts,  ?nd  it  is  evident 
that  nritithpr  case  W88  there  aoy  comolicify  wi'jh 
toe  fraud.  The  p^'oprietora  of  the  two  p  pers  made 
form  rl  protest  airdtist  the  stoppage  of  th:-ir  baaioe&g, 
atd  tbfreisno  loubt  tbat  tae  government  will  re- 
mov,e  the  embargo  and  allow  them  to  go  on. 


Sold  at  13  Park  Row,  ISTe^v  York,  and  at  all  Democratic  N'ewspaper 
Offices,  at  #1  per  1,000  pages.  ^ 
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GREAT    SPEECH 


OF 


HOI.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 

At  New  London,  Conn.,  October  18. 


THE    PKINCIPLES    AND    INTERESTS    OF    THE    REPUBLICAN 
PARTY    AGAINST    THE    UNION. 


The  Election  of  McOlellan  the  only  hope  for  Union  and  Peace. 


New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  18.     i 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  addressed  the  ritizens  of 
New  London,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  Lawren'^e 
Hall.  The  meetina:  could  not  have  been  larger  with 
out  an  extension  of  the  walls  of  the  buildi'^.  The 
front  seats  and  galleries  were  occupied  by  many 
ladies,  and  the  audience  was  corapostd  of  the  emi- 
nently solid  and  respectable  people  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Waller,  the  President  of  the  McClellan   Ciub, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  nominated  for  chair- 1 
man,  Hon.  Abiel  Converse. 

Mr.  Winthrop  now  came  upon   fhe  platform  and  . 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     He  was 
introduced  by  the  chairman,  as  follows: 

Fellow-citizens  :  We  are  to-night  honored  with  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,   who  fonlly 
5urns  to  Xew  London  as  the  birthpla;'e  of  his  father  ' 
and  the  home  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors;  ; 
%  gentleman  whose  elegant  culture  and  enlightened 
Btatesraanship  have  made  him   a  national — nsy,   a 
world-wide  reputation;  a  gentleman  who   in  the  bet-  ^ 
ter  days  of  the  republic  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  ' 
national  Whig  pany,  but  who  to-nigat  stands  with  ' 
us  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks  of  the  only' 
Constitutional  L^nion  party  of  the  country— the  par- 
ty which  proposes  to  place  in  the  Presidential  ch:iir 
George  B.  McClelkn.     (Loud  cheers.)    Fellow-citi- 
zens, allow  me  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable 
Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

After  the  cheering  with  which  he  was  greeted  had  i 
subsided,  Mr.  Winthrop  spoke  as  follows :  j 

MR.   WINTHROP'S   SPEECH.  \ 

Fellow  Citizens :  I  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  kind- ; 
ness  and  the  compliment  of  this  reception.    I  thank  i 


you  for  this  inspiring  welcome  to  your  city.  F  have 
come  at  your  request  to  addre-^s  you  on  the  great 
subject  which  is  uppermost  in  all  oar  minds  and  in 
all  our  hearts.  I  am  here  for  no  purpose  of  declama- 
tion or  display.  I  am  h^re  to  appeal  to  no  prejudices 
or  passions.  No  arts  of  rhetoric  can  meet  tne  exi- 
gences of  this  hour  If  I  were  ever  capable  of  them, 
I  abandon  and  discard  them  a'l  to-night.  I  am  here 
only  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  which  rest?  upon 
e  ;ch  one  of  us  ro  'contribute  wha/  we  can  by  word 
or  bv  deed,  for  a  suffering,  bleeding  country."  Com- 
pelled by  eniragementsor  hv  my  health,  to  refuse  a 
hundred  other  invitations,  I  could  not  resist  the  ap- 
peal which  was  made  to  rae  from  New  L')nJon. 
(App'ause.)  An!  if  an.'  word  of  mine  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  being  listened  to  or  reirHrded,  in 
Connecticut  or  eNewhere,  there  is  no  pla  e  from  whi  -h 
it  may  more  fitly  go  forth  than  from  this  old  and 
honored  ho:ne  of  my  faMurs.  (Appliuse)  Ic  is  a 
time,  I  am  aware,  my  friends,  when  the  best  and 
wisest,  an.l  most  patriotic  men  may  differ,  and  do 
differ,  widely  from  each  other.  I  would  cast  no  re- 
proaches upon  ray  opponents.  I  do  not  forget  the 
reproaches  which  have  been  cast  Ut)on  myself  in 
some  quarters;  but  I  have  no  heart  for  bandying 
personalities  at  a  period  like  this.  I  pass  by  all  such 
m*itters  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 
Or  rather,  let  me  sav,  they  pass  by  me  like  the  idle 
wind.  The  air,  indeed,  is  full  of  them.  Arbitrary 
and  arrogant  assumptions  of  superior  patriotism  and 
loyplty— coarse  and  malicious  representations  and 
imputations— opprobrious  and  insulting  names  and 
epithets,  often  applied  by  men  who  miirht  well  be 
conscious  that  nobody  deserves  them  so  much  as  them- 
selves—the air  is  full  of  them.  They  come  swarming 
up  from  stump  and  rostrum,  and  press  and  platform. 


We  meet  them  at  every  turn.    Let   us   not  retort 
them.    Let  us  not  resent  them.    Let  no  one  by  any 
means  be  tempted  or  provoked  by  them  into  acts  of 
vengeance  or  violence.    Let  us  simply  overwhelm 
them  with  contempt,  and  pass  on,  unawed  and  un- 
intimidated,  to   the  declaration  of  our  own  honest 
opinions,  and  to  the  asser'ioo   and  exercise  of  our 
rights  as  freemen.     (Applause.)     Let  us  imitate  the 
example  of  our  own  noble  cfindidite,  whose  quiet  en- 
durance of  injustice  and  calumny  h  s   been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  character,  and 
has  won  for  him   a  respect  which   will  outlive   the 
ephemeral  notoriety  of  his   reviiers.     Our  country 
calls  at  this  moment  for  the  best  thoughts,  the  brav- 
est   counsels,    the     freest     utterances,     the      most 
unhesitating     devotion    of     every      one     of     her 
sons.       Let     us      compare     our     opinions      with 
each    other    honestly,      independently,     fearlessly; 
and      let      no      man      shrink       from      following 
his       own       conscientious       convictions,      wherev- 
er they  may  lead   him.     It  may  be  a  misfortune,  fel- 
low-citizens, that  a  new  election  of  our  na'ional  rulers 
should  have  come  jupoa  us  precisely  at  this  moment. 
We  would  all   gladly   keep  our  eyes   steadily  fixed 
upon  our  country's  flasr,  as  it  waves  and  wavers  upon 
yonder  battle  fieWs.     We  would   wil  inely   follow  its 
gallant  supporters,  in  the  conflicts  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  with  undivided   and   uninterrupted  sympa- 
thies.    But  it  is   not  in  our  power  to  postpone  the 
time  appointed  for  our  great  political  struggle.     The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  fixed  that  time 
unalterably,  and  nothiny:  remains   for  us  but  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  as  intelIi,o:cnt  and  responsible  citi- 
zens.    A  great,  a  tremendous  responsibility,  certain- 
ly, is  uDon  us.    When  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — your  votes.  Men  of   New  London, 
and    mine    among     them    shall    have     once    de- 
cided     the       question  —  by       what       party     and 
upon    what    principles     and    policy    the    national 
government  shall  be  administered  for  the  next  four 
years — they  will  have   determined,   under  God,   the 
destinies  of  our  country  for  unborn  senerations.     No 
one  in  his  senses   can  doubt  that  the  results  of  the 
administration  of  the  next  four  y--ars  will  be  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  this  repuiihc.     Within  that  period  the 
Union  is  to  be  saved  or  lost.    Within  that  period  the 
Constitution    is    to    be  vindicated    or    overthrown. 
Within  that  period  the  old  flag  of  our  fathers  is  to 
be  re  advanced  in   triumph   over  all   the  Spates  of 
which  it  has  ever  been,  or  ever  borne,  the  emblem;  i 
or,  rent  in  twain  and  shorn  of  half  its  lustre,  it  is  to  { 
droop  over  a  divided  land.     If  the  stake  of  the  im- 
pending contest,  my  friends,  were  anything  less  than  j 
this,  if  anything  less   or  anything  other  than  the  I 
rescue  of  the  Union  and  the  salvation  of  the  repub   | 
lie,   were  to  be  the  result  of  this  ekction,  we  might  | 
well  hesitate  about  entering  into  a  political  strug-  ; 
gle    and    arraying    ourselves    against    an    existinir 
administration   in   a   time  of   civil  war.     But  w'th  ! 
such  an  issue  of  national  life,    or  national  death,  | 
before    us,    there    ought   to   be,   there   can  be,    no  i 
hesitation    on    the    part  of   any    patriotic    citizen.  : 
Every  one  of  us,  youna:  and  old,  is   called   upon   by  i 
considerations  from  which  there  can  be   no   ap  peai,  I 
by  obligations  from  which  there  can  be  no  escape,  to  ! 
form  a  careful,  dispassionate,  cons.'ientious  opinion  ! 
as  to  his  own  individual  duty,  and  then   to   perform 
that  duty  without  flinching  or  filtering.     We   may 
be  pardoned  for  an  honest  mistake.     We  raav  be  ex- 
cused for  an  error  of  juigmeiit.     But  vve  can   never 
be  excused,  before  men  or  before  God,    or  standing 
neutral  and  doing  nothing.     There  is  no  exemption 
from  this  warfare.     Not  only  should  it  be  written  on 
every  man's  forehead  what  he  thinks  of  the  repub- 
lic; but  no  man  should  give  sleep   to   his   eyes    or 
slumber  to  his  eyelids  without  asking  himself :  What 
can  I  do  for  my  country?     How  can  I  exercise  that 
most  precious  of  all  privileges,   that  greatest  of  all 
rights,  the  elective  franchise,  in  a  way  to   rescue  her 
from   the  dangers  by  which  she  is  encompassed? 
(Applause.) 


GRATITUDE  FOR   VTCT0KIE8. 

And  now,  my  friends,  the  first  emotion  which  be- 
longs to  these  occasions  of  assembling  ourselves  to- 
gether, and  the  one  to  which  we  are  all  and  always 
most  eager  to  give  expression,  is  that  of  joy  and 
ffladness  and  gratitude  for  the  signal  successes  which 
have  been  recently  vouchsafed  to  our  arms.  (Cheers.) 
Most  signal  they. certainly  have  been.     It  cannot  be  , 
denied  that,  since  the  nomination  of  Gen.  MoClellan 
was  promulgated  at  Chicago  (loud  cheers),   the  mili- 
tary aspect  of  our  affairs  has  been  greatly  improved. 
TTie  gallant  Sherman  at  Atlanta  (cheers),   and  the 
daring  and  dashing  Sheridan,   in   the   Shenandoah 
valley  (cheers),  have  achieved  victories  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  the  Union;  and  most  hearti- 
!v  would  we  unite  with  our  fellow-citizens  of  all  par- 
ties in  paying  a  well-earned  tribute  ofresp  ct  and  ad- 
miration to   the  commanders,  and  to   the  soldiers, 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  these 
jrlorious  results.    (Applause).     We  are  told,  indeed,  , 
that  all     th'/se    victories    are     impairing  the  pros-  \ 
pects  of  our  own  political  success,  and  d  minish-  | 
ing   the   chances    of    General    McClellan's    electioa  ■ 
to    the     Presidency.      (Laughter.)      But    we    re-  j 
joice    in    them    all,    notwithstanding,    and    thank  , 
GotJ    for    them    with    undivided     hearts.      ("Yes, 
yes.")    The  more  of  them  the  better,  whatever  may 
be  their  influeno  on  the  election  before  us.    We  are 
content  to  be  so  defeated — if  that  be  their  legitimate, 
or  even  their  illegitimate,  result — we  are  more  than  ■ 
content.     I  venture  to  say,  that  our  no>de  candidate 
would  rcjoire  as  heartily  as  President  Lincoln   him- 
self at  every  success  of  our  arms,   even  should  the 
consequences  be  to  leave  him  without  a  single  elec- 
toral vote.    He  had  rather  see  his  country  saved,  and  i 
the  Union  restored,   and  the  Constitution   rescued,  , 
than  to  secure  the  highest  honor   for  him-e:f  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to   bt\stow.     Let  us   con- 
gratulate him,  and  let  us  congratulate  each   OLher — 
for  we  have  a  right  so   to  do— that   his   nomination 
has  roused   the  administration   to   new  efforts.    Let 
us  rejoice  that  the  army  has  been  spurred  on  to  re- 
deem the  failures  of  the   (dvil   policy  of  the   admin- 
istration.     (Cheers.)      The  supporters    of   General 
M;Clellan  may  well  be  satisfied— even  should   they 
accomplish  nothing  more— with  having  given  an  im- 
pu'se  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  wbfc  i  not  only 
affords  the  best  promise  of  military   success  in   the 
future,  but  which  has  already  given   so  glorious  an 
earnest  of  the  fulfillment  of  "that  promise. 

But.  why,  whv,  my  friends,  should  success  on  the 
Mattle  field  diminish  the  chances  of  General  McClel- 
lan's election?  '''^^hat  posal'ble  reason  is  therefor 
fauch  a  result?  Nobody  imagines,  I  presume,  that 
the  hero  of  Antietam  would  be  a  less  prudent  or  a 
less  skillful  superintendent  of  our  mihtary  affairs  * 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Secretary  Stanton.  No- 
body dreams  that  he  would  be  likely  to  interfere  dis- 
advantageously  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
President,  certainly,  could  not  have  thought  so,when 
he  so  obviou-dy  connived  a  few  weeks  ago  at  offering 
him  a  high  com  man:!,  if  he  would  only  decline  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) The  Republi -an  party  will  hardly  be  ready 
to  accuse  the  President  of  being  willing  to  buy  off"  a 
dangerous  competitor  at  the  expense  ot  putting  a 
doubtful  general  into  the  field. 

VICTORIES   ALONE   CANNOT   RESTORE   PEACE. 

No.  it  is  the  civil  policy  of  the  government  which 
General  McClellan  is  relied  upon  to  chan  e.  It  is 
the  civil  policy  of  the  administravion  which  impera- 
tively demands  to  be  changed.  We  believe  that  this 
civil  policy  of  the  administration  has  prevented  all 
our  military  successes  in  the  past,  and  will, 
if  continued,  prevent  all  our  military  successes 
in  the  future  from  effecting  the  great  end 
for  which  we  are  contending  —  the  only 
end  for  which  we  could  constitutionally  take  up 
arms.  We  believe  that  this  civil  policy — if  anything 
the  administration  has  recently  done  can  fairly  be 
called  civil  (laughter)— has  been  calculated  to  extin^ 


nish  every  spark  of  Union  sentiment  in  the  South- 
in  States;  that  it  has  been  calculated  to  drive  those 
tates  finally  out  of  the  Union,  instead  of  being 
3apted  to  draw  them  back  to  their  old  allegiance. 
That's  so."  Cheers.)  We  believe  that  this  civil 
olicy  has  tended  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  defiance  and 
ssperation  into  the  breasts  of  every  southern  man 
id  woman  and  child,  that  it  has  rendered  the  work 
four  own  brave  soldiers  a  thousand  fold  harder  to 
s  achieve  1,  and  has  thus  far  given  them  only  a  bar- 
m  and  fruitless  victory,  whenever  they  have  suc- 
•eded  Who  is  there  wild  enough  to  imagine  that  mere 
iilirary  triumphs  can  accomplish  that  great  con- 
immation  of  Union  and  peace,  which  is  the 
vout  wish  and  prayer  of  every  patriotic  heart? 
Applause.)  Why,  my  friends,  we  may  go  on  con- 
aering  and  to  conquer  month  after  month,  and  year 
'tcryear;  we  may  overcome  armies,  we  may  take 
)ssession  of  cities,  we  may  strip  and  devastate 
hole  territories  and  regions  of  country,  we  may 
ake  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace;  but  the  restoration 
'the  old  Union  of  our  fathers,  with  all  the  States  in 
leir  constitutional  relations  to  the  General  Govern- 
ent,  and  all  the  stars  upon  the  folds  of  our  conn- 
's flig  will  require  something  more  than  any  mere 
rce  of  arms  can  effect  (Applause.)  Nobody  saw 
is  more  clearly,  or  admitted  it  more  frankly  than 
resident  Lincoln  himself,  when  he  declared  so 
nphatically  in  his  inaugural  address:  "Suppose 
>u  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  aWays;  and  when, 
ter  much  loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either, 
)u  cease  fighting,  the  identical  questions  as  to  terms 
'intercourse  are  again  upon  you."  The  great  ad- 
mtage  of  victories,  my  friends,  is  in  opening 
.e  way  for  a  wise,  conciliatory,  healing  policy 
come  in  and  settle  the  questions  at  issue; 
id  it  is  thus  at  the  very  moment  when  those 
ctones  are  achieved,  that  we  most  need  men 
the  head  of  the  Government  who  can  turn  the 
umphs  of  our  armies  to  the  only  account 
r  which  they  are  worth  a  straw.  It  is  this— this 
plication  of  a  wise,  conciliatory,  healing  policy— 
hich  must  follow  close  upon  the  track  of  militarv 
iumph  in  order  to  render  it  fruitful,— it  is  this  for 
hich  the  present  adT.inistration,  as  we  think,  is 
holly  incapacitated,  and  for  which  we  believe  a  new 
ministration  is  the  great  and  paramount  necessity 
the  hour.  It  is  in  this  view  that  victories, 
jstead  of  impairing  the  prospects  of  General  Mc- 
jellan's  election,  ought  to  plead  trumpet-tonirued  in 
behalf.  The  question  prompted  bv  every  victors* 
lou'd  be,  "Where,  where  are  the  men  who  can  turn 
I  this  conflict  and  carnage  to  account,  and  render  a 
petition  of  it  needless?  Where  are  t' e  men  who 
in  save  us  from  the  reproach  of  having  ,shcd  all  thi>; 
^ciou?  blood  in  vain,  aad  f  an  originate  and  pursue 
policy  which  shall  make  that  blood  cffetive  for  the 
falngof  the  nation?  Where  are  the  men,  where  is 
e  nnn.  who  can  extricate  his  country  from  impend- 
g  ruin,  by  first  extricating  himself  from  all  mere 
ciional  and  partisan  pledercs  and  eiitanglemTnts 
id  bv  planting  himself  on  the  simple  platform  of 
e  Constitution?"  (Loud  cheers.)  These  are  the 
kstions  which  each  succeeding  victory  should  call 
Don  us  to  put  to  OMr.'elves,  and  these  "are  the  ques- 
JDS  which,  in  my  judgment,  can  only  be  sati.sfar-to- 
iy  answereii  by  the  resolution  to  change  the  adnin- 
traiion.  It  any  man  would  vote  for  General  Mc- 
ellan  in  case  our  military  successes  had  not  occur- 
d,  a  hundred  fold  more  sh-^-uld  vote  for  him  now. 
Jheer^;.>  Without  those  successes  it  would  have 
[atteied  little  who  was  President.  We  could  have 
xomplished  nothing.  But  with  them  a  way  is 
)ened  for  a  new  President  to  restore  Union  and 
'.&<:&  to  our  land.  Shall  we  not  have  a  new  Presi- 
'snt  to  take  advantage  of  that  opening?  ("Yes, 
».") 

A   CHANGE   OF  CIVIL  POLICY  DEMANDED. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  issue  before  us  a  little  more 
lOsely,  and  more  deliberately.  You  will  not  expect 
,e,  my  friends,  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  great 


struggle  in  which  we  are  involved.  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  about  the  history  of  the  past  which  is  not 
abundantly  familiar  to  you.  You  all  know  that  a 
wanton  and  unjustifiable  rebellion  against  our  na- 
tional government  was  inaugurated  in  South  Caro- 
lina nearly  four  years  ago;  that  it  soon  expanded  to 
the  proportions  of  the  most  gi<rantic  civil  war  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  that  it  is  rajiing  madly 
and  wildlv  still.  You  all  know  the  story  of  its  rise  and 
progress.  You  all  know  how  much  treasure  and  how 
much  blood  it  has  already  cost.  And  you  all  know 
what  has  been  accomplished.  You  have  followed  our 
brave  so'diers  and  sailors  in  all  their  toils  and  perils, 
in  all  their  reverses  and  in  all  their  triumphs,  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea,  from  that  first  most  impressive 
scene  at  Fort  Sumter,  when  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  lifted  by  the  gallant  Ander>on  on  the  breath  of 
solemn  prayer,  down  to  the  latest  achievements  of 
Sherman,  and  Farragut,  and  Sheri  Ian,  at  Atlanta, 
and  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. (Cheers.)  You  have  watched,  too,  the  course 
of  our  civil  rulers  at  Washington.  Their  shifting 
and  drifting  policy — as  it  has  been  strangely  devel- 
oped in  resolutions  and  proclamations,  aud  manifes- 
toes, "To  whom  it  may  concern,"  is  familiar  to  yoa 
all.  You  know  what  they  have  promised,  and  yon 
know  what  they  have  performed  in  the  past;  and 
you  know  what  they  propose  (or  the  future.  And 
now  it  is  for  you,  and  for  each  one  of  you  to  say, 
whether  you  are  satii-fied  to  recommit  the  final  des- 
tinies of  this  republic  to  the  sam'-' hands;  whether 
you  are  satisfied  that  th(^rarn  now  in  power  are  in 
the  way  of  bringing  this  fearful  struggle  to  a  safe 
and  successful  termination;  wheher,  in  a  word,  you 
are  re.idy  to  take  your  share  of  the  responsibility  pf 
continuing  their  domination  through  that  pres- 
idential term  of  all  others,  wMch  is  to  decide 
whether  there  shall  ever  agair;  be  a  President 
over  the  whole  United  States  cf  America?  (Ap- 
plause.) For  mv.self,  as  I  havj  said  elsewhere,  I 
have  reflected  deliberately  and  Jeeply  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  best  interest'j  of  cur  country,  and 
the  best  hopes  of  restoring  t^ie  Union  of  our  coun- 
try, demand  a  change  of  ov/.r  national  rulers.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  conclusion,  'hat  almost 
any  other  party  would  be  more  able  than  the  Repub- 
lican partv,  and  almost  'iny  other  President  would 
be  more  likely  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  accomplish 
that  great  consummation  v/hich  every  Christian  pat- 
riot ought  to  have,  and  must  have,"  at  heart — the 
earliest  practicable  restoration  of  Union,  and  peace, 
and  constitutional  liberty  to  our  afflicted  land.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  under  any  other  adminis- 
tration than  the  present  for  speedily  effecting  a  ter- 
mination of  the  rebellion,  upon  that  basis  of  "  the 
Union  as  it  was,  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is,"  which 
is  the  only  legitima'e  aim  of  loyal  men.    (Cheers.) 

CONCERNING   THE   SWAPPING   OF   HOUSES. 

And  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  my  friends,  that 
I  should  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  rs  I  think, 
without  any  regard  to  the  peculiar  policy  which  the 
Adtuinistration  has  adopted  during  the  last  two  years. 
I  should  have  come  to  this  conclusion  upon  the  same 
plain,  common  sense  views  which  President  Lincoln 
himself  seems  to  have  expressed  upon  a  somewhat 
similar  state  of  facts.  Some  of  you  m.^y  remember, 
perhaps,  to  have  seen  an  account  of  an  interview 
which  certain  very  earnest  anti-slavery  gentlemen,  of 
Massachusetts,  held  with  the  President  not  a  great 
while  ago,  on  the  subject  of  substituting  Gen.  Fre- 
mont for  my  old  and  valued  friend  Edward  Stanley, 
now  of  Califoinin,  as  the  Provisional  Governor  of 
North  Carolina.  The  account  is  given  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  dated  London,  July 
20,  186i,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth. 
In  that  letter  President  Lincoln  is  represented  as  say- 
ing, in  his  most  characteristic  style,  "Gentlemen,  it 
is  generally  the  case  that  a  man  who  begins  a 
work  is  not  the  best  man  to  carry  it  on  to  a  sue- 


cessful  termination.  (Laaehter.)  I  believe  it 
was  so  (he  proceeded  to  say)  in  the  case  of  Moses. 
Wasn't  it?  He  got  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  but  the  Lord  selected  somebody  else  to  bring 
them  to  their  journey's  end.  A  poineer  (continued 
President  Lincoln)  has  hard  work  to  do,  and  gener- 
ally gets  so  battered  and  spattered  that  people  prefer 
another,  even  though  they  may  accept  the  principle. 
(Continued  laughter.)  Now,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Con- 
way gives  us  the  application  of  these  remarks  in  a 
manner  that  could  hardly  be  mended.  It  quietly 
suggests  that  "Mr.  Lincoln  is  averse  to  seeing  the 
application  of  whatever  truth  there  is  in  his  theory  to 
the  one  to  whom  it  particularly  applies — himself ;" 
and  Mr.  Conway  most  pertinently  adds:  "Under 
him  the  war  was  begun;  he  had  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
affected; is  it  not  possible  that  he  has  become  so 
battered  and  spattered  as  to  make  it  well  for  him  to 
give  up  the  leadership  to  some  Joshua?"  (Loud 
laughter  and  checiing.)  It  would  seem,  my 
friends,  that  nothing  was  said  at  this  inter- 
view about  "  the  danger  of  swapping  horses  in 
crossing  a  stream."  (Laughter.)  On  the  contrary, 
the  President  emphatically  appealed  to  that  memor- 
able precedent  in  Holy  Writ  when  the  children  of 
Israel,  being  themselves  about  to  cross  a  stream, 
were  compelled  to  follow  a  new  leader,  in  order  to 
get  safely  over.  "I  believe  it  was  so  (said  he)  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  wasn't  it?"  We  all  know  it  was  so. 
We  all  know  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  never 
have  crossed  the  Jordan  and  entered  into  the  prom- 
ised land,  had  they  refused  to  accept  Joshua  as  their 
leader.  And  some  of  us  are  not  a  little  afraid  that 
the  same  fatality  which  attended  the  ancient  Moses, 
is  about  to  find  a  fresh  illustration  in  the  case  of  oar 
modern  Abraham.    (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

THE  PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION  A  STUMBLING 
BLOCK  IN  THE  WAY  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF 
THE  UNION. 

Why,  my  friends,  no  one  of  us  can  have  forgotten 
how  much  there  was  of  mere  personal  prejudice  and 
personal  antipathy  at  the  outset  of  that  outraireous 
assault  upon  the  national  government  by  the  South- 
em  States.  Xo  one  of  us  can  fail  to  remember  how 
deeply  political  and  party  antagonism  entered  into 
the  origin  of  this  rebellion.  It  has  been  said  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  everybody  admits  it  to  be  true ,  that 
the  first  treasonable  and  fatal  step  could  never  have 
been  taken  but  for  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  President.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  and 
no  man  denies  it,  that  the  Southern  secession  leaders 
—long  as  they  may  have  coatemnlated  their  conspi- 
racy against  the  Union,  and  earnestly  as  they  may 
have  desired  to  accomplish  a  separation  of  the  States 
— could  never  have  muscered  followers  enough  to 
embolden  them  to  attempt  it,  but  lor  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party.  We  all  know  that  the  seces- 
sion leaders  aided  and  abetted  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln  for  that  very  purpose.  (Applause.)  He  was 
their  favorite  candidate  then,  as  I  think  he  is  their  fav- 
orite candidate  now.  It  was  the  triumph  of  that  great 
sectional  organization — the  Republican  party— which 
was  originally  relied  upon  for  firing  the  heart  of  the 
Southern  people.  We  cannot  torget  that  the  war 
cry  of  the  South,  at  the  time  of  their  orignal  revolt, 
was  not  so  much—"  We  will  not  submit  co  the  Con- 
stitution." "  We  will  not  abide  by  the  Union," 
as  "  we  will  not  have  these  men  to  rule  over  us." 
"  We  will  not  come  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Black  Republicans."  Fellow-citizens,  I  need  not  say  I 
that  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States  | 
was  utterly  unwarrantable  and  worthy  of  all  con- 1 
demnation.  The  Republican  party,  to  which  I  shall  j 
myself  apply  no  opprobrious  epithets,  had  prevailed  i 
fairly  at  the  polls.  The  Southern  States  had  enjoyed  | 
their  full  proportionate  share  in  the  national  vote,  I 
and  they  were  bound  in  honor  as  well  as  in  law,  to 
abide  by  the  result.  Nothing  but  the  most  direct  i 
and  palpable  violation  of  their  rights  would  have 
furnished  any  shadow  of  justification  for  the  course 
which  they  pursued.    Abraham  Lincoln  was  duly  1 


I  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four  yeai  | 
I  rejoice  that  he  was  elected  for  no  more  than  foi  | 
(Laughter).  And  though  soaie  of  us  at  the  Nort 
as  well  as  so  many  at  the  South,  were  earnestly  c ' 
posed  to  him  and  to  his  party,  and  though  not  a  ft ! 
of  us  predicted  the  very  results  which  have  ensued,  I 
was  the  bounden  duty  and  sacred  obligation  j 
us  all  alike  to  acquiesce  in  the  result,  and  to  suppc 
him  as  long  as  he  supported  the  Constitution.  Ai 
I  thank  Heaven  that  the  loyal  States  have  support, 
him  so  unanimously.  I  thank  Heaven  that  the  whc 
people  of  the  Northern  St.ites  have  sustained  tl 
government  so  ardently,  and  fought  the  battles  i 
the  Union  so  bravely  under  whatever  leaders  tb 
have  found  in  rightful  authority  over  ther 
(Cheers.)  No  government  on  earth  in  any  a{ 
has  ever  been  sustained  with  a  nobler  disregard 
all  party  prejudices  and  all  personal  opinions  thf 
our  own  government  for  the  last  four  years.  M< 
and  money  have  been  supplied  without  measure  at 
without  a  murmur.  Few  and  far  between  ha- 
been  the  voices  of  dissent  or  the  notes  of  discor 
Where  men  could  not  approve  the  policy  of  tl 
administration,  they  have  generally  been  contei 
to  be  silent,  or  at  most  to  enter  a  passing  protei 
in  res'>ectful  terms.  The  exceptional  cases, 
which  so  much  attention  has  been  pointed,  li 
the  needless  and  unjustifiable  severity  with  whi( 
they  have  been  treated,  have  only  served 
illustrate  more  strikingly  the  general  acquie 
cence  of  the  people.  And  as  it  has  been  in  tji 
past,  so  it  still  is.  We  are  all  of  us,  I  need  not  sa 
ready  and  eager  to  sustain  the  administration  in  ca 
rying  on  the  government,  and  vindicating  its  ca 
s'titutional  authority,  to  the  end  of  their  term.  Mi 
are  ready  to  raise  the  men,  we  are  ready  to  contribui 
the  means,  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  wa 
We  will  help  them  even  to  another  draft,  if  auoth 
draft  be  necessary.  We  will  pay  our  taxes  and  e 
coura  e  their  loans.  We  will  rejoice  in  all  their  vi 
tories  by  sea  and  by  land.  They  are  no  pari 
triumph's.  They  are  our  victories  as  well  as  their 
Sherman  hTS  taken  Atlanta,  and  Sheridan  has  almo 
cleared  the  Shenandoah.  We  all  hope  and  trust  an 
pray  that  Grant  and  Meade  may  soon  take  Richraon 
(loud  cheers),  and  that  the  brave  work  of  our  so 
diers  and  sailors  may  go  on  unimpeded  till  nothin 
remains  to  be  eflTected  by  force  of  arms.  The 
shall  have  the  best  wishes  of  all  our  hearts,  an 
the  best  help  of  all  our  hands  to  this  en< 
But  all  this,  my  friends,  is  a  diO'erent  part  ( 
speech  from  supporting  the  claims  of  the  A  Imini 
tration  to  a  new  terra  of  the  Presidency  and  a  ne 
lease  of  the  White  House.  ("  That's  so,"  and  laugl 
ter.)  And  now  that  after  four  years  of  civil  wa 
waged  at  such  an  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  i 
the  history  oi  the  world  never  before  witnessed— no 
that  a  new  election  of  rulers  has  come  regular! 
round,  is  it  not  fit,  is  it  not  wise,  is  it  not  loyal  am 
patriotic,  for  those  who  do  not  and  cannot  approv 
the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  who  have  n 
faith  in  their  capacity  to  accomplish  the  restoratio, 
of  the  Union,  to  call  upon  them  to  withdraw  froi 
the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  to  make  way  for  me' ' 
against  whom  the  Southern  heart  is  not  so  hopeless! 
inflamed  and  embittered?  Is  it  not  the  solemn du  I 
of  the  people  ot  the  United  States  to  ask  themselve- 
the  question,  whether,  as  thin^^s  now  stand,  aa' 
in  view  of  all  the  prospects  before  us,  it  is  qait.i 
expedient,  or  quite  just,  to  continue  in  place  ; 
President  and  a  party,  whose  ori^iiaal  election,  jus  1^ 
or  unjustly,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  so  dti 
plora^le  a  rebellion?  Have  not  the  people  a  right  t 
ask— is  it  not  their  duty  to  ask — whether  a  sirnpl- 
change  of  administration  might  not  do  somethin*^ 
might  not  do  much  towards  removing  a  sturtihlmgj 
block  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union! 
toward  destroying  the  unanimity  and  mitigating  thi 
ferocity  of  our  southern  foes;  toward  conciliatin; 
the  feelings  of  our  southern  friends  if  there  are  an; 
still  left;  and  thus  toward  opening  the  way  lor  ai 
easier  progress  of  our  arms  and  an  earlier  triumph  o 


r 
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iffreat  cause  for  which  we  are  contending?    (Ap- 1  assamption,  that  a  support  of  tie  government  must 


IT 


.) 

A   PATRIOT  IN  Lincoln's  place    would 

HA.VE   SAID   SIX   MONTHS   AGO? 

How  citizens,  I  am  not  here  to  indulge  in  any 
onal  imputations  upon  Piesident  Lincoln 
Uifb  I  have  never  been  one  of   his   partisan  sup- 


necessarily  involve  a  support  of  the  policy  of  an  ex- 
isting administration, — tbis  absurd  and  preposterous 
assumption,  which  has  been  put  forward  so  arro- 
gantly during  the  last  year  or  two,  is  now  pushed  on 
to  the  monstrous  length  of  maintaining  that,  patriot- 
ism demands  the  re-elcftion  of  an  existing  Presi- 
dent in  time  of  war,  even  though  a  majority  of  the 
ers  I  have  never  been  one  of  his  revilers.  And  ;  people  may  have  no  conlidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
ne  say,  in  passing,  that  he  has  received  harder  ;  incumbent,  either  for  conducting  the  war  or  for  ne- 
vs  frotn  some  of  his  own  household— from  Sena-  ;  gotiatintr  a  peace.  (Cheers.)  No  changing  Presidents 
Wade  and  Representative  Winter  Davis  and  Gen- 1  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  struggle  is  the  cry.  No 
Fremont  and  from  others  who  have  been  less  ;  swapping  horses  in  crossing  a  stream.  Everything 
re  and  less  open,  but  not  less  violent  in  their  de- '  else  may  be  changed  or  swapped.  You  may  change 
ciations  of  him,  than  he  has  from  any  of  his  '  coramand'^rs-iu-cbief  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy  ; 
onenrs  But  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  in  you  may  remove  a  gallant  leader,  as  you  did  General 
humble  iud<^meat,  he  would  have  adopted  a  McClellan.  (tremendous  cheering,)  when  he  had 
•se  worthy  of  all  commendation  if,  instead  of :  just  achieved  one  glorious  victory,  and  was  on  his 
Lug  about  swapping  horses  in  crossiug  a  stream,  way  to  the  almost  certain  achievment  of  another, 
ouid  have  been  induced  to  say,  six  months  ago,  ^  (continued  cheerinir;)  you  may  swap  Secretaries 
le  neoDle  of  the  United  States,  something  of  this  ;  of  War,  as  you  did  Cameron  for  Stanton  (laughter;) 

;  you  mav  swap  Sscretaries  of  the  Treasury,  as   you 

MlowCitizens,  you  elected  me  fairly  your  Presi-i  did    Chase    for   Fessenden;    you    may  swap   Post- 

•    and  the  President  of  the   whole  Union,  four   master-Generals,    as    you    have     just    done.    Ulair 

s  a^o     I  have  done  my  best  to  vindicate  mv  {  for     Dennison,     (continued     laughter;)    you    may 

to  ^he  trust  you  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  shall  i  change   your     candidates    for     the    Vice-Presiden- 

cinue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  my  term.    You  of   cy,     "  handy -dandy, "    and     leave     Mr.    Hannibal 

loyal  States  have  nobly  supported  me.    You  have  1  Hamlin  to  shoulder  his  musket  in  a  Bangor  militia 

n  me  all  the  men  and  allthe  money  1  have  asked    company,   (laughter.)     Thus   far  you   may   go,  but 

You  have  borne  and  forborne  with  me  in  many  i  no    further.      You  must  not  touch    me.      (Lauirb- 

h^es  of  policy,  and  in  all  the  assertions  of  arbi- :  ter.)    You  must  not  change  Presidents     Patriotism 

y"nower  to  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  i  requires  that  Abraham  Lincoln  should   l)e  exempt 

rt     1  shall  eo  on  to  the  be^t  of  my  ability  to  tha  ]  from  all  such  casualties.    And  so  we  are  all  to   be 

of  •)  V  allotted  term.     But  I  am  ready  then  to  re- 1  drummed    into    voting    for   him    under    a    threat 

to  the  ranks.    No  pride  of  place,  no  love  of  pat- 1  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason.     Indeed,  my 

Ue  or  power,  shall  induce  me  to  stand  in  your  I  :riends,    this    extraordfcary      doctrine    is    getting 

for  a  moment  in  your  great  strugjjle  to  restore  I  to  be  a  httle   contagious    about    these    times;    and 

Union  of  our  fathers.    I  do  not  forget  how  much  ;  from    some     recent 

personal  prejudice  and  party   jealousy  were  ar-    part    of    the    country 

jd    ao-ainst    me   at   the   outset.      I  do  not  for- !  be    here    or 

I  how'' deeply    political     and    sectional    antago- [  was    fast      -  -        ..  ,         ,     .  .       ,        -. 

Lns  entered  into  the  causes  of  this  officeholders  of  all  grades,  l)Oth  national  and 
Sion  I  am  not  insensible  that  the  policy  '  State,  that  the  only  true  patriotism  consisted  in 
ently  felt  constrained  to  adopt  has  i  keeping  them  all  snugly  in  place,  and    that  a  fail- 

."L.^l    tl^-^o^    ,^^t,\,^,\inoa  anrJ    thnso      nrp  tn    VntP.    for  anV  Or     all    Of    thCm   WaS     llttl 


manifestations    in    my    own 

at   least— however    it  may 

elsewhere  —  I    should    suppose    it 

becoming    a    cherished    dogma  among 


eased  and  a--ravated  those  prejudices  and  those  1  ure  to  vote  for  any  or  all  of  them  was  little  better 
Sisms  Sdect  a  new  candidate.  Choose  a  ,  than  disloyalty  to  the  government !  It  is  certainly 
^  Pres  dent  a^-ainst  whom,  and  against  whose  |  very  accommodating  in  our  Presi.leQts  and  gov- 
nds  there  wilfbe  less  of  nreconceived  hostiUty  |  ernors,  and  senators,  and  repr<^sentatives,  thus 
hate  and  may  God  give  him  wisdom  and  cour-  to  save  the  people  the  trouble  of  an  elec- 
tosave^he  country  and  restore  the  Union."  Ah, ;  tion.  (Laughter.)  If  the  war  only  lasts  four 
friends  what  a  glorious  example  of  patriotic  years  more,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  spared 
KdSl  and  macrnanimity  tbis  would  have  been  ! '  the  trouble  of  elections  altogether  (  That  s 
owiuMnoThave  envied  President  Lincoln  the  true.'' )  My  friends,  if  the  people  are  wise, 
orSv  of  ex.Iibitin-  it?  I  am  by  no  means  '  they  will  uive  some  of  their  public  servants 
eLwoLl  not  have  re-elected  him  President  in  j  a  lesson  on  this  subject  before  it  is  too  late,  and  teach 
te  of  himself  But  it  would  certainly  have  gone  them  that  the  freedom  of  elections  is  too  precious  a 
vervfL?  towards  securing  unanimity  in  favor  of  privilege  to  be  abandoned  at  the  dictauon  of  those 
Jw'onhf  Scessor!  and  ft  was  the  4y  and  the  1  who  have^already  enjoyed  a  greater  len.th  of  service. 
y  way  to  prevent  that  division  of  the  Northern 
timent  which  is  in  some  quarters  so  earnestly  de- 
red  as  unfavorable  to  the  success  of  our  arms, 
jplause.) 

MR.     LINCOLN     ABIDES     BT    HIS   "NO-SWAP" 
POLICY. 


as  some  of  us  think,  than  is  altogether  consistent 
with  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  safety.  The 
progress  of  this  terrible  war  is  leaving  its  mark  on 
not  a  few  of  our  most  cherished  privileges  as  free- 
men. An  overshadowing  doctrine  of  necessity  has 
obliterated  not  a  few  of  the  old  constitutional  limita- 
i  tions  and  landmarks  of  authority.    An  armed  pre- 


intPrPsident  Lincoln  tas  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  '  rogativc  has  gradually  lifted  itself  to  an  appaling 
fy  reverse  of  tbirrn^  aad  self-denving  •  height .  throughout  the  land.     Bat.  thank  heaven,  it 


icy.     He  has  quite  forsotten  that  one  term  princi- 
to   which  he  and  I  were  committed  as  mem- 
of     the      old      Whig      party.       We      see 
|i    clinging    eagerly     and    desperately    to    pat- 
lage  and  place.     We  see  him   demanding  to  be 
ao'lniuated— demanding  to  be  reelected  and  claim- 
it  almost  as  a  test  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  that 


is  still  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  assert  their  right 
to  a  fair  and  free  election  of  their  rulers.  (Loud 
cheers  )  And  if  they  shall  do  so  successfully- 
whatever  may  be  the  result— no  nobler  spectacle  will 
have  been  witnessed  in  this  land  since  it  first  asserted 
its  title  to  be  called  a  land  of  liberty.  (Cheers.)  Let 
t  beseea  that  the  American  people  can  go  through  a 


sLouTd  all  wkh  one  a??o  d     up^^^^^^^^  four    Presidential  election  f^ely  and  fairly,  even  during  the 

krsmore     We  hear  his  Secretary  of  State  c  raging  storm  of  civil   war,  and  our  institutions  will 

^'^  "t'agJIt  Abraham  lSK  t'o  giving  aid'and  ha^e  "had  a  glorious  ^^JX^a'detaT^Bufon 't£e 
Infnrt  to  tlie  rebels  and  even  induhnng  in  what  s    whatever  candidate  may  suffer  a  defeat,    lint,  on  tne 

iSed  ^portentous  threat  that  if  the  people  other  hand,  let  the  approaching  election  be  overawed 
l^l^are  to  cK  ^a  new  SdeXthe  government   or  overruled  by  force  or  by  fraud  and  our  institutmns 

1  be  abdTcated?  and  lefUo  Su  to  pieces  of  itself,  be-  |  will  have  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat^  whatever  may 

^ntheelectioiiandthe  inauguration.    An  absurd  I  be  the  result  to  parties  or  to  candidates.    (Applause.) 


THB.  UNION  INIMICAL  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

And  here,  fellow-citizens,  let  me  say,  that  in  this 
eager  and  desperate  determination  of  the  President 
and  his  party  to  prolong  their  official  supremacy  at 
all  hazards,  and  even  by  the  most  unblushing  exer- 
cise of  all  the  patronage  and  power,  and  influence  of 
the  government,  in  their  own  behalf,  I  find  renewed 
reason  for  fearing  that  they  cannot  safely  be  trusted 
for  an  early  restoration  of  "the  Union  as  it  was,  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  it  is."    No  one  can  help  see- 
ing that  it  is  by  no  means  for  their  interest,  as  a  party, 
to  accomplish  that  result.    No  one  can  help  see  ng 
that  such  a  restoration,  under  present  circumstances, 
would  give  the  finishing    stroke  to    that  political 
supremacy  which  they  so  eagerly  seek  to  perpetuate. 
Taey  themselves,  certainly,  are  not  blind,   nor  indif- 
ferent to  the  fact  that  when  the  South  shall  return  to 
its  allegiance,  their  own   party  domination  is  at  an 
end.     Why,  we  all  know  how  it  was,  even  when  the 
Republican  party  a(;hieved  its  first  and  only  great 
success  by  the  election  of  President  Lincoln.     We  all 
remember  that  even  then  their  sceptre  would  have 
proved  a  powerless  and  barren  sceptre,  if  there  had 
been  no  secession  and  no  rebellion.    We  all  remem- 
ber that  if  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
Southern  States  had  not  withdrawn  so  rashly  and 
wantonly  from  their  seats,   the  Republican    part- 
would  soon  have  been  in  a  helpless  minority  in  one, 
if  not  in  both  branches  of  Congress.    They  could  not 
have  carried  a  measure,  they  could  not  have  confirm-  j 
ed  a  nomination  without  the  co-operation  or  consent  j 
of  their  opponents.    And  does  anybody  imagine  that  j 
if  the  South  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  to-morrow,  | 
and  come  back  again  into  tl^e  old  family  fold,  they  ! 
would  send  any  Senators  or  Representatives  to  Wash-  j 
ington,  whoever  they  might  be,  to  sustain  the  meas-  ! 
ures  or  the  men  of  the  Republican  party  ?    No,  ray  j' 
friends,  that  party  itself  sees  plainly  that  no  such  j 
thing  is  within  the  prospect  of  belief.    That  party  j 
sees  that  the  restoration  of  union  and  peace  under  j 
the  old  Constitution  of  our  fathers  is  thus  the  end  , 
and  upshot  of  their  own  dynasty.    How,  then,  can 
we  help  fearing  that  they  will  wiUingly,  if  not  sys- 
tematically, postpone  a   result   which  is    so   sure 
to  cut  them  off  from  any  further  enjoyment  of  pow- 
er— of  that  power  to  which  they  are  clinging  with  so 
phrenzied  and  frantic  a  grasp?    The  truth  is,  that 
the  Republican  party  have  so  thriven  and  fattened  on 
this  rebellion,  and  it  has    brought  them  such  an 
overflowing    harvest    of   power-patronage,    offices, 
contracts   and    spoils,   and    they  have  become    so 
enamored  of  the  vast  and  overshadowing  influence 
which  belongs  to  an  existing  administration  at  such 
an  hour,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
their  country  is  bleeding  and  dying  on  their  hands. 
('* That's  so."    Applause.)    And    this    suggests  to 
me,  my  friends,  an  idea  to  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  a  brief  expression.    You  have  not  for- 
gotten, I  am  sure,  that   most    memorable    period 
which  immediately  preceded    the  inauguration   of 
President  Lincoln,  when  the  minds  and  hearts  of  so 
many  good    men   throughout     the   country    were 
earnestly   intent   on  devising   some    mode   of  ar- 
resting  and     averting     that    terrible    struggle   in 
which  we  were  so  soon  afterward  mvolved.  "You  all 
remember  that  Peace  Convention,  as  it  was  called, 
whicj  assembled  at  Washington  in  February,  1861. 
You  all  remember  the  high  and    sanguine   hopes 
which  greeted  its  assembly ;  and  you  have  not  for- 
gotten— no  patriot  can  ever  forget — how  sadlv  those 
hopes  were  disappointed.    For  one,  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  that  if  the   incoming  President 
and  his  friends  in  Congress  had  given  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  that  contention,  and  to  the 
measures   it   proposed,    the   secession  would  have 
ended  with  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf   States,  and 
we  should  have  had  Union  and  peace  before  six 
months  had  expired.    The  rebebellion  would  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud.    It  would  have  been  crushed 
in  the  egg,  and  the  wounds  it  had  occasioned  would 


have  healed  up,  as  the  surgeons  say,  by  first  inten 
Hon.   I  could  furnish  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  bes 
men  in  our  country,  living  and  dead,  to  the  effect 
And  why,  why  was  that  convention  so  repelled  am 
repudiated  by  the  ultra  wing  of  the  Republican  par 
ty  ?    Why  did  they  stand  idly  by  mockintr  at  ever] 
effort  to  prevent  and  avert  this  great  and  terribh 
struggle,  and  rejoicing  at  what  they  called  the  glori 
ous  future  before  them  ?    How  can  any  one  doub 
that  it  was  because  the  secession  of  the  South,  anc 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  representation,  wouk 
secure  that  party  predominance  which  was  essentia 
to  the  carrying  out  of  thei    cherished  policy,  as  wel 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  victory.    I  wa( 
at  Washington  myself,  during  a  portion  of  that  pe 
riod,  in  company  with  friends   whom  I  esteem  and 
honor  to  day,  as  I  esteemed  and  honored  then,  thougl 
I  find  myself  differing  from  more  than  one  of  them, 
We  went  on  as  the  bearers  of  a  petition  of  fifteen 
thousand  citizens  of  Boston  for  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures of  conciliation  and  peace.    It  is  not  for  me  to 
say,  even  if  I  knew,  what  views   were  brought  bach 
by   others    of   that   little    embassy;    but  I   cannol 
forget  the  painful  impression  which  was  left  upon 
my  own  mind,  that  there  were  men  there,  ancl  in 
high  places,  too,   who,  instead  of  lifting  a  finger  to 
arrest  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  was  so  obvi- 
ously impending,   were  gloating  and   glorying  ovei 
the  departure  of  the  successive  southern  delegations 
as  furnishing  a  clearer  field  for  the  more  successful 
prosecution  of  their  own  fanatical   views,  and  for  th« 
more   undisputed  establishment  of  their  own  party 
supremacy.     And  can  it  be  imagined  that  such  men 
will  be    ready   or  willing  to   co-operate  in    bringing 
back  the  Southern  States  to  their  old  allegiance  to 
the  Union?    In  bringing  them  back  too,  be  it  re- 
membered, not  merely  with  their  old  quota  of  repre- 
sentation, but  with  a  much  larger  delegation  in  the 
"House  of  Representatives  than  they  have  ever  before 
enjoyed?    For,  my  friends,  if  the  President's  procla- 
mation is  'o  have  the  full  interpretation  and  sweeping 
efficacy  which  some  of  his  friends  claim  for  it,  'he  re- 
presentation of  the  Southern  States, — after  the  next 
apportionment,   certainly — is  to   be   not   merely  on 
the  old  three-fifth   principle,  but  on  the  whole  black 
race,  man  for  man,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  white 
race.    It  will  hardly  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  most  assuredly,   to  rufuse  to  the  South  a 
full  representation  on  its  whole  black  population.    If 
the  proclamation  accomplished  anything,  it  abolish- 
ed the  three-fifth  principle  of  the  Constitution — not, 
indeed,  the  way  in  which  John  Qaincy  Adams  once 
tried  to  abolish  it  many  years  ago,  by  striking  out  all 
representation  of  those  to   whom  it  related;  but  by 
giving  a  full,  complete  five-fifths   representation  on 
the  whole  black  population  of  the  Southern  Srates. 
I  repeat,  then,  fellow-citizens,  that  it  is  too  much  the 
interest  of  the  Republican  party,  as  a  party,  to  defer 
and  postpone  the  return  of  the  Southern  Srates  to  the 
Union,for  that  party  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  work 
of  restoration.    (Applause.;    Or,  indeed,  does  a^y  one 
imagine  that  those  States  are  to  be  brought  back  with- 
out any  representation  ?  Is  any  one  proposing  to  bring 
them  backouly  as  so  many  desolated  and  subjugated 
provinces,  to  be  held  for  generations   in  a  state  of 
subjection  and    vassalage   by   enormous    standing 
armies,  and  at  an  immeasurable  cost  of  tre  isure  and 
blood?     Are    we    deliberately    bent  on  having  an 
American   Hungary,    or    an    American    Poland,  or 
an   American    Venice,    on  our    continent?    Do  we 
desire   to    see   even    an    American    Ireland?     Are 
all   our    eff"orts  for  the  abolition  of  black   slavery 
to    end    in      establishing    a     quasi-condition     oi 
white  slavery?     (Cheers.)     Is    that  what   we   are 
fighting  for,  under  the    old    Liberty   Flag   of  ourj 
fathers?      ("No,    no.")    No,    no,    my  friends,   we 
must    have    the    Old    Constitutional    Union  again, 
if  we  have  anything— with  all  the  States  and  with) 
all    the    rights    res  rved    to     the     States    or    tc; 
the    people,    as    well    as      with    all    the    powers  j 
secured     to      the      general      government.      (  Ap-j 
piause.)    We  are  not  fighting  for  a  mere  territorial  j 


[Union.  We  are  not  fightins:  for  a  mere  geo- 
f  graphical  area.  We  want,  indeed,  all  the  valleys 
;and  all  the  mountains  and  all  the  rivers,  and  all  the 
I  lakes,  which  were  ever  included  within  the 
irijrhtful  limits  of  our  once  happy  and  prosperous 
jland.  But  we  want  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
rdren— white,  certainly,  not  less  than  black — who 
jhave  dwelt  within  those  limits.  And  we  want  them 
I  in  the  old  political  oricanizations,  which  the  Consti- 
'tution  has  recognized,  under  their  own  Stat?  Gov- 
ernraents,  and  with  all  the  ritrhts  which  belonj?  to 
;  those  frovernments.  We  want  the  Constitution  of 
I  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and  Madi- 
\s'm,  and  Jay,  without  addition  and  without  diminu- 
ftion.  We  want  the  glorious  Union  which  that  Con- 
is'itution  h  s  secured  to  us  in  the  past,  and  which,  by 
I  the  blessing  of  God  overruling  the  madness  of  men, 
(we  trust,  it  is  still  destined  to  secure  to  us  for  the  fu- 
Iture.  And  Heaven  forbiil,  that  the  temporary  inter- 
(csts  of  any  party  should  be  suffered  to  interfere  with 
"the  earliest  practicable  arcorapliahment  of  this  great 
(restoration!  Heaven  forbid,  that  this  fratricidal  war 
"Should  be  prolonged  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  or  an  in- 
istant,  in  order  to  perpetuate  or  continue 
jany  mere  party  ascendancy!  Heaven  forbid, 
ithat  so  horrible  a  struggle  should  be  suf- 
ifered  to  degenerate  into  a  great  game  of 
'Rouge  et  Noir — l)lood  and  negroes— with  nothing 
ibetter  than  the  spoils  of  office  for  its  stake!  (Cheers.) 
It  is  sometimes  suggested,  my  friends,  that  the 
'Democratic  party  have  been  too  good  friends  with 
:the  South  to  be  trusted  in  arranging  this  difticultv. 
I  Why,  that  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be 
(trusted.  I  have  often  had  reason  to  find  fault  with 
'the  Southern  proclivities  of  some  of  the  Northern 
Democrats;  but  if  those  proclivities  can  now  be 
■turned  to  the  account  of  saving  the  Union,  they  may 
;well  be  forgiven  for  more  than  all  the  mischief  they 
:bave  ever  done  in  the  past.  And  now,  bear  with  me 
lonce  more,  feUow-citizens,  while  I  urge  upon  you, 
■fiually,  that  th«f  principles  or  the  policy  of  the  Repub- 
ilican  party,  as  well  as  their  interest  as  a  party,  seem 
to  me  utterly  incompatible  with  any  early  restoration 
of  Union  and  peace.  I  refer,  I  need  hardly  say,  to 
ftheir  policy  or  principles  in  regard  to  domestic 
slavery,  as  developed  in  the  speeches  of  some 
;Df  their  leading  members,  and  in  the  acts  and  ex- 
press declarations  of  the  President  himself.  We 
pll  know  that  the  Administration  have  solemnly 
ladopted  the  policy  of  complete  emancipation  as  a 
^necessary  result  of  the  rebellion  and  the  war.  We 
jBil  know  that  after  having  rallied  the  country  for 
two  years  on  the  plain,  direct,  constitutional  issue  of 
jpnforcing  the  laws,  and  restorin^z  the  Union,  the 
iPresident  suddenly  changed  his  hand,  and,  in  the 
[teeth  of  all  his  own  declarations  and  arguments,  put 

forth  a  solemn  proclamation  of  universal  emancipa- 
ion.  We  all  know  that,  at  this  moment,  no  man  in 
the  rebel  States  is  allowed  to  return  to  his  allegiance 
and  resume  his  place  as  a  loyal  citizen,  without 
fe wearing  to  support  this  proclamation,  as  well  as  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And 
we  all  remember  that  recently,  on  the  first  authentic 
jor  unauthentic  overtures  of  peace  and  submission, 
|the  President  issued  a  formal  manifesto— "To  Whom 
t  May  Concern"— making  an  abandonment  of  sla- 
ery  a  condition  precedent  for  even  the  reception  of 
ny  such  proposals. 

HE     POLICY    OF    "no    UNION    WITH    SLAVEHOLD- 
ERS." 

Meantime  Mr.  Secretary  Seward,  for  whom  I  have 
lothing  but  the  kindest  feelings,  and  who  I  honestly 
believe  regrets  such  extravagances  as  much  as  any  of 
IS,  has  expressly  admitted  in  his  recent  and  most 
lixtraordinary  spee;  h  at  Auburn,  in  New  York,  that 
Ahere  are  those  of  the  Republican  party,  "who  want 
(guarantees  for  swift,  and  universal,   and   complete 
imancipation,   or   they    do    not    want   the    nation 
aved."    Ah,  my  friends,  is  there  not  too  much  rea- 1 
on    for   apprehending   that  this  class    of  men  is  i 
^nore  numerous  than  even  Mr.  Seward  imagines,  ' 
ind    that  in  the  next    four   years    they  will  have  ! 


acquired— even  if  they  have  not  already  acquired 
— a  prevailing  and  paramount  influence  over   tiie 
Administration?      (Applause.)      Mark    the    wordy: 
"  Men    who    want    guarantees    for  swift,   and  uni- 
versal,   and    complete     emancipation,    or    they   do 
not    want    the    nation   saved."     And    this,    I   sup- 
pose, is  what  these  men   would   call   unconditional 
Unionism!      (Laughter.)      But     it    is     what    you 
and     I,     fellow-citizens,     should     call     conditional 
dis-unionisra,  and  it  can  h  irdly   fail   to  be  so  stig- 
matized wherever  it  is  openly  encountered.     Why, 
wtiat  have  we  heard  of  late  from  gentlemen  holding 
the  highest  official   positions  under  the  Rj-publican 
regime  in  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts? 
What  have  been  the  most  recent  utterances  of  the 
most  distinguished  Republicans  in  Faneuil  Hall  ?    I 
will  not  name  names,  for  I  have  no  tastj  for  person- 
ality,  but  I   will   give  the  precise  language.     From 
one  we  have  the  declaration   that   "the  appeal  from 
sire  to  son  should  go  on  forever  and  forever  until  the 
last  acre  of  southern  land,  baptised  by  Massachusetts' 
i  i)lood,  should  be  rescued  from  the  infidels  to  liberty." 
j  This,  certainly,   would  seem  very  like  preaching  an 
j  eternal  crusade  against  southern  slavery,  without  re- 
;  gard    either  to   Union,   peace,   or  the  Constitution. 
j  From  another  equally  distinguished  Republican,  we 
have  even      more   distinct    declaration,    that    "the 
j  Baltimore     Convention     and     Abraham      Lincoln 
j  ask  sotnethinf/  more    than    the    Union  as  the  con- 
I  dition   of   peace;"    and    that    "he    has   announced 
in  his  letter  'to  all  whom  it   may  concern,'  that 
1  all  terms  of  peace  must    begin  with   the    abandon- 
']  ment  of  slavery."     While  from   the    sam3   eminent 
j  source  we  are  assured,  that  a  vote  for  Abraham  Lin- 
!  coin  is  to  usher  in  the  glorious  day,    when    the  elo- 
quence of  Wendell  Phillips  may  be  enjoyed  at  Rich- 
I  mond  and  Charleston,  as  it  is  now  enjoyed   at   New 
York  and  Boston."    (Laughter.)     I  may  be  told,  in- 
j  deed,  that  all  this  is  only  the    rant  and   rhapsody  of 
fanatical  rhetoricians ;    bui;  I  cannot  so   regard    it. 
I  What  said  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  sam';  meet- 
ing?   One  of  them  concluded   by  the   unequivocal 
announcement,  that  "  the  war  must  go  on  until  the 
pride  of  the  (southern)  leaders  is  humbled,    their 
power  broken,  and  the  civil   and  soci  d  structure  of 
!  the  South  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  free  labor,  free 
I  speech,  and  equal  rights  for  all  before  the  law." 

I  HOW  LONG    MUST  AVAR    CONTINUE  TO    ACCOMPLISH 
j  COMPLETE  EMANCIPATION? 

I     Well,  now,  my  friends,  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing the  import  of  this  language.    It  is  clear, 
'  explicit,  unequivocal.    It  does  not  pretend  that  the 
'  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
!  Union,  l)ut  for  something  more  than  the  restoration 
'of  the  Union;  and  it  expressly  defines  that  some- 
I  thing  more  to  be  "the  total  abandonment  of  slavery," 
I  and  "  reorganization  of  the  social  structure  of  the 
I  South  on  the  basis  of  free  labor,  free  speech,  and 
j  equal  rights  for  all  before  the  law."    These  are  the 
ends  for  which  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted ;  and  it  is 
,  not  to  be  permitted  to  cease  until  these  ends  are  ac- 
I  complished.     From  these  declarations  we  may  form, 
I  I  think,  a  pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  prospect  before 
us  if  the  Republican  party  remains  in  power,  and 
'  make  sooie  approximate  estimate  of  '.he  chances  of 
I  an     early     peace.      Why,      in      what     millenial 
I  period    are    all     these     results     to     be     accom- 
i  plished?     By     what    process     are      they     to    be 
I  brought  about?    How  is  this    total  abandonment 
I  of  slavery  to  be  enforced  ?    Are  we  to  wait  till  each 
{ individual  maste/  has  filed  his  separate  bill  of  re- 
lease?   Are  we  to  go  on  fighting  till  each  individual 
,  State  has  adopted  amendments  to  those  constitutions 
i  which  now  prohibit  any  such  proceeding  ?    Or  shall 
wc  recognize  the  power  of  the  confederate  govern- 
ment, and  wait  for  that  to  initiate  and  enforce  this 
reorganization  of  the  social  structure  of  the  South  ? 
Within  what  period,  I  say,  this  side  of  the  Greek 
kalends,  can  all  this  be  accomplished?    (Cheers.) 
Fellovf-citizens,    there  is  not  a  man  in  the  loyal 
States  who  would  not  rejoice  with  all  his  heart  and 


soul,  if  African  slavery  could  be  safely  and  legiti- 
mately brought  to  an  end  on  this  whole  continent. 
The  Republican  party  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
philanthropy  or  of  the  patriotism  of  the  land, 
though  some  of  them  would  seem  to  claim 
it.  But,  for  one,  I  have  never  had  a  particle  of 
faith  that  a  sudden,  sweeping,  forcible  emanci- 
pation could  result  in  anything  but  mischief  and 
misery  for  the  black  race,  as  well  as  the  white.  The 
proclamation,  however,  has  been  issued  long  ago,  and 
its  efficacy  and  its  authority  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
future  experience  and  future  adjudication.  To  those 
I  willingly  leave  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  stretches  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity— it  was 
unqu  stionably  one  of  the  most  startling  exercises  of 
the  one  man  power,  which  the  history  of  human 
government,  free  or  despotic,  ever  witnessed.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  question  its  wisdom  or  its  authon- 
ty,  as  a  measure  adopted  for  securing  greater  success 
to  our  arms,  and  an  earlier  termination  of  the  war — 
though  I  cannot  help  entertaining  grave  doubts  on 
both  points.  But  the  idea  that  it  is  now  to  be  made 
the  pretext  for  prolonging  that  war,  after  the 
original  and  only  legitimate  end  for  which 
it  was  undertaken  shall  have  been  accomplished; 
thb-  idea  that  we  are  to  go  on  fighting  and  fighting 
lor  "something  more"  than  the  Union;  the  idea  that 
the  war  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  cease  until  the  whole 
social  structure  of  the  South  has  been  reorganized,  is 
one  abhorrent  to  every  instinct  of  my  soul,  to  every 
dictate  of  my  judgment,  to  every  principle  which  I 
cherish  as  a  statesman  or  as  a  Christian.  It  is  a 
policy,  too,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  unconstitutional ; 
and  as  much  in  the  sijirit  of  rebellion  as  almost  any- 
thing which  has  been  attempted  b}'  the  Southern 
States.  Why,  does  any  one  doubt  for  an  instant, 
that  if  the  Southern  States  were  to  lay  down  their 
arms  to-morrow,  and  throw  themselves  unreservedly 
on  their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  that  it  would 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  t^e  government  to  receive 
their  submission,  and  recognize  their  rights, 
subject  only  to  such  pains  and  penalties  as 
might  be  legally  enforced  upon  individuals  duly 
convicted  of  treason?  I  have  often  hoped  that  this 
question  might  be  brought  to  a  practical  test.  I  have 
often  hoped,  and  still  hope,  that  some  one  State,  like 
the  old  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  the  great  State  of 
Georgia,  might  be  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of 
simply  coming  back  under  the  old  flag,  without  ask- 
ing any  questions,  or  seeking  to  exact  in  advance  any 
conditions  whatever.  (Cheers.)  What  President, 
what  administration,  what  party  shall  dare  to  stand 
in  the  way,  and  tell  either  of  those  States  that  we 
have  ceased  to  fight  for  the  Union — that  we  are  fight- 
ing for  something  more  than  the  Union,  aad  that  she 
must  stay  out  until  she  has  reorganized  her  whole 
social  structure?  What  President,  what  administra- 
tion, v/hat  party,  shall  dare  to  repel  and  repulse  su'-h 
a  returning  sister,  and  tell  her  that  she  cannot 
be  readmitted  to  the  old  family  household  until 
she  has  prepared  herself  for  relishing  the  eloquence 
of  Wendell  Phillips,  justly  celebrated  as  that  elo- 
quence may  be?  Why,  my  friends,  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  as  an  instrument  for  achieving 
success  and  securing  submission  is  one  thing,  but  a 
demand  for  the  total  abandonment  of  slavery,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  whoJe  social  structure  of 
the  South,  as  conditions  precedent  lor  receiving  and 
accepting  submission  whenever  it  shall  be  tendered, 
and  after  it  has  been  secured,  is  a  wholly  different 
thing.  The  one  may,  perha;  s,  be  justified  on  a  con- 
structive plea  of  necessity.  But  there  can  be  no  plea 
of  necessity  after  the  submission  is  accomplished. 
If  the  States  in  rebellion,  one  or  all,  were  simply  to 
lay  down  their  arms  to-morrow,  and  throw  them- 
selves unconditionally  on  the  old  Constitution, 
and  range  themselves  once  more  under  the  old  flag, 
what  else  could  we  do,  what  else  should  we  do,  but 
receive  them  with  open  arms  to  the  old  Union  of  our 
fathers?  Pains  and  penalties  might  be  enforced  on 
individual  ofi'enders.  The  law  and  the  ofiicers  of  the 
law  would  have  all  that  matter  to  look  after.    But 


pains  and  penalties  would  soon  be  almost  forgotten 
in  the  joy  which  would  pervade  the  country.  The 
return  of  the  prodigal  son  would  be  nothing  to  it.  ' 
We  should  get  a  nearer  and  clearer  impression  than  i' 
almost  ever  before  of  that  exquisite  idea  of  the  good  ' 
Book— that  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  re-  I 
penteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  men  that  [ 
need  no  repentance. 

WHAT   SHERMAN   THINKS  ABOUT   IT. 

Whatever  the  ad  ministration  •r  the  President  might    | 
!  say,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of   the  United 
I  States,  as  I  believe,  would  adopt  the  tone  of  that  no- 
i  ble  letter  of  the  hero  of  Atlanta,  when  he  said  to  tho 
i  mayor  of  that  captured  city :    "  We  don't  want  your 
I  negroes,  or  your  horses,  or  your  houses,   or    your 
lanci,  or  anythmg  you  have;  but  we  do   want,    and 
will  have,  a  just  obedience  to  the  hiws  of  the  United 
I  States."    (Cheers.)    "  I  want  peace,  and  believe    it 
I  can  only  be  reached  through  Union  and  war,   and   I 
i  will  ever  conduct  war  purely  with  a  view  to  early 
I  and  perfect  success.    But,  my  dear  sir,    when  that 
I  peace  does  come  you  may  call  on  me  for  anything, 
j  Theii  will  I  share  with  you  the   last    cracker,    and 
I  watch  with  you  to  shield  your  homes  and  families 
I  against  danger  from   every   quarter.     (Trfemeudous 
j  cheering.)    Yes,  not  onlv  would  the  gallant  Sherman 
j  "  watch  with  them  to  shield  their  homes  and  families 
j  against  danger  from  every  quarter,"  but  that  whole 
I  noble  army,  which  has  done  such  glorious  service  in 
I  the  West,  would  watch  with  him,  and  we  should  wit- 
I  ness  such  a  fraternization,  and  such  a  jubilee,  as  would 
!  send  a    thrill    of  joy   to    the  heart   of   every  real 
I  friend   of    Union  and     peace     and     constitutional 
I  liberty    in    our    land.     (Cheers.)      We    sbould  not 
{ stop   to   ask   whether    we    had    obtained    anything 
!  more  than    Union    and    peace.      We    should  leave 
the  judicial  tribunals  to  ascertain  that.     We  Should 
remit      that     question     to    the     constables      a'od 
the  court-houses.     We  should  feel' that  ia  vind. eat- 
ing   the   authority   of  the    Constitution  and  laws, 
and  in    restoring    the    Union    of   our    fathers,  we 
had   prepared  the  way  for  a  glorious    future    for 
}  our  country,  and  had  accomplished  the  gre^nt  end  for 
I  which  so  many  noble  young  men  had  shed  their 
I  blood    and    laid    down   their   lives.      And    so    we 
I  should  all   thank   God   and    be   joyful.     (Cheers  ) 
'  Undoubtedly,  my  friends,  it  is  the  hope  of  us   all, 
1  that-  in  some  way  or  other,   sooner  or  later,   out 
)  of  this  abhorrent  rebellion  will  have  como  the  ulti- 
1  mate  extinction  of  domestic  slavery.    Many  of  us 
j  believe  that,  if  the   war  were  to  cease  to-morro'v, 
j  and    the    Southern    States    were    to    come    back 
j  without     any     condition      or     terms      whatever, 
i  slaverv    would     be    found     to    have    received    a 
\  wound  from  which  it  could  never  recover.    Mr.  Sew- 
I  ard  himself,  in  that  same  extraordinary  speech  from 
i  which  I  have  already  quoted,  has   expressly  told  us 
j  that,  practically,  slavery  is   no  longer  in  question. 
"1  told  you  here,  (he  says,)  a  year  ago,  that,  practi- 
i  cally,  slavery  was  no  longer  in  question — that  it  was 
j  perishing  under  the  operation  of  the  war."    "That 
j  assertion,"  he  adds,  "has  been  confirmed.    Jefferson 
j  Davis  tells  vou  in  effect  the  same  tbing."     And  Jef- 
ferson D.ivis  does  inde'-d  tell  us  very  much  the  same 
thing,  if  the  report  is  to  be  credited  of  his  conversa- 
I  tion  with   certain  quasi-peace    commissioners  who 
i  went  to  Richmond  under  a  pass  furnished  by  Gener- 
I  al  Grant  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln.     Jeffer- 
son Davis  is  stated  in  that  report  to  have  admitted 
that  two   mill'ons  of  slaves— one  half  of  the  w  .o!e 
number  in  the  Southern  States— had  been  practically 
freed  already. 

THE  UNION  THE  ONE  CONDITION  OF  PEACE. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  on  this  point, 
it  will  be  enough  for  us  all— enough,  certainly,  for 
General  McCleilan  and  his  supporters,  if  we  shall 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  Union;  and  I  believe 
the  people  of  the  loyal  States  will  agree  with  him  and 
agree  witii  us,  that" the  war  ought  not  to  be  prosecu- 
ted another  day,  another  hour,  another  instant,  for  , 
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any  purpose  under  the  sun,  except  the  simple  resto- 1 
ration  of  tbe  Union.    "  The  Union— the  Union— the  i 
one  condition  of  peace.   We  ask  no  more."  (Cheers.)  i 
That  is  the  platform  of  our  candidate,  and  that  is  our  ' 
platfoim.     We  are  not  for  propat^atinj;  philanthropy  ! 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    We  are  not  for  wadintr  I 
through   seas   of    blood  in  order   to  reortramze  the  { 
whole  social  structure  of  «he  South.      Christianity  ' 
forbids  us;  for  it  tells  us  not  to  do  evil  even  that ! 
good    may    come.      The    Constitution    forbids    us; 
for,    the    moment   the    rebellion  is  suppressed,  the 
war  becomes  unconstitutional,  whatever  may   be  its 
pretext.    The  condition  of  our  country,   which  has  j 
already  sent  forth  more  than  two  millions  of  soldiers  | 
into  the  field,  and  which  is  already  srroaninii;  beneath  j 
a  debt  of  three  or  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars ; 
the  condition  of  our  beloved  country  forbids  us  from  j 
sending  another  soldier,  or  spending  another  dollar,  i 
after  the  Union  is  saved.    Fellow-citizens,  a  solemn  j 
oath    to  support  "the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is,"  is  still  upon  all  our  rulers,  and  a 
solemn  obliiration  to  do  so  still  rests  upon  the  whole 
people.    No  rebellion  elsewhere  can  justify  rebellion 
on  our  part.    We  must  pursue  constitutional  ends, 
and  we  must  pursue  them  by  constitutional  means. 
Then  we  shall  succeed,  and  then  our   success  will  1 
be    substantial    and    permanent.      Oh,  what    a  tri- 
umph it  would    be    if    the    Constitution    of    our 
fathers    should    come    out,    after    all,    unscathed 
from  this  fiery  trial;  if  it  should  be   seen  to  have 
prevailed,    by    its   own    innate    original  force   and 
vigor,  over  all  the  machinations  and   assaults  of  its 
enemies!    How  proudly,   then  might  we  hold  it  up 
before  all  mankind,  in  all  time  to  coff.e,  as  we  have  in 
all  time  past,  as  indeed  the  masterpiece  of  political 
and  civil  wihdom!    How  confidently  could  wc  then 
challenge  all  the  world  to  show,  us  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  equal  stability  and  endurance.     (Cheers.) 
It  has  already   stood  the  strain  of  prosperity  and  of 
adversity.     Foreign  wars  and  domestic  dissention'i 
have  hitherto  assailed  it  in  vain.     The  rains  have  de- 
scended, and  the  winds  have  blown,  and  the  floods 
have  come  and  beaten   upon  it,  but  it  has  not  been 
shaken.     The  great  final   testis  now  upon  it;  rebel- 
lion, revolution,  civil  war,  in  their  most  formidable 
and  appalling  shape.     Oh,  if  we  can   but  carry  it 
through  this  last  trial  unharmed!  we  never  again 
need  fear  for  i<s  security.    Let  us  then  hold  it  up — 
Constitution,  the  wh  ile  Constitution,  and  nothing 
but  the  Constitution — as  at  once  the  end  and  the  in- 
strument of  all  our  efforts.     Let  us  demand  a  faith- 
ful adherence   to  all  its   forms  and  to  all  its  princi- 
ples.   Let  us  watch  jealously  for  the  observance  and 
fulfillment  of  all  its   provisions.    And   let  us  resolve 
that  if  it  dncs  fail  and  fail  at  last,  it  shall  be  by  the 
madness  of  its  enemies,  and  not  by  the  supineness  or 
willing  surrender  of  its  friends.    (Applause.) 

MR.  LINCOLN  MAKING    FUN   OF    HIMSELF— A    BEMI- 
NISCENCE. 

Fellow-citizens,  with  such  issues  before  us,  I  need 
say  but  little,  about  candidates.  You  know  already, 
I  am  sure,  all  that  you  <  are  to  know  about  President 
Lincoln.  Yet,  ptrhaps,  I  can  recall  a  little  passage 
in  his  public  life  which  may  at  least  amuse  you. 
His  onlv  terra  of  Conijressional  service  was  during 
the  perio!.'  when  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  the 
House  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  helped  me 
to  the  Speaker's  chair  by  his  own  vote,  and  I  really 
wish  I  could  find  it  in  rny  conscience  to  return  the 
compliment  at  this  moment.  (Laughter.)  But  I 
cannot  forget  a  certain  speech  which  he  made,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1848,  in  reference  to  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  of  a  distinguished  Democrat  who 
still  lives  (I  rejoice  to  remember^  to  enjoy  the  es- 
teem an<t  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  (said  he,)  did  you  know 
that  i  am  a  military  hero?  Yes  sir,  (continued  he,) 
in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  I  fought,  bled, 
and  came  a^vay.  Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career, 
reminds  me  of  my  own.  I  was  not  at  Stillman's  de- 
feat, but  I  was  about  as  near  it  as  Cass  was  to  Hull's 


surrender;  and  like  him,  ^saw  the  place  soon  after- 
ward. It  is  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  break  my 
sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break;  but  I  bent  a  musket 
pretty  badly  on  one  occasoin.  If  Cass  broke  his 
sword,  the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation;  I  bent 
the  musket  by  accident.  If  General  Cass  went  in 
advance  of  me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess  I 
surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild  onions. 
(Laughter.)  If  he  saw  any  live  fighting  Indians  it 
was  more  than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody 
struggles  with  the  raosquitos;  and,  although  I  never 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly  sav  I  was  often 
very  hungry.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  should  ever  con- 
clude to  doff  whatever  our  Democratic  friends  may 
suppose  there  is  of  black  cockade  federalism  about 
me,  and  thereupon  they  shall  take  me  un  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I  protest  they  shall 
not  mnkefun  of  me,  as  they  have  of  General  Cass, 
by  attempting  'to  write  me  into  a  military  hero." 
^ Great  laughter.) 

Ah,  my  friends,  what  a  blessed  thins  for  the  couu- 
try  it  would  have  been  if  President  Lincoln  had  only 
"recked  his  own  rede;"  if,  after  he  became  President, 
he  had  not  made  fun  of  himself  bv  attempting  to 
play  the  part  of  a  military  hero?  Why,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  if  he  had  never  undertaken  to 
direct  and  control  the  course  of  our  armies,  if  he  had 
not  so  rashly  interfered  with  the  movements  of  at 
least  one  of  our  generals,  Richmond  mis^ht  have 
been  taken,  and  the  war  triumphantly  terminated, 
long  before  this  time.  You  all  know  the  General  to 
whom  I  refer,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  inter- 
ference.   (Cheers.) 

GENERAL  M'CLELLAN'S  CAREER  AND   MERITS. 

Indeed  the  whole  career  of  our  noble  candidate, 
is  fresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  w.iole  Ameri- 
can people.  You  have  followed  the  s^ory,  I  doubt 
not,  as  admirably  narrated  by  my  accomplished  and 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Hillard.  You  have  traced  him 
through  that  memorable  campaign  in  Mexico,  and 
have  not  forgotten  his  gallantry  at  Contre.'-as,  where 
like  Washington  at  Braddock's  defeat,  he  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  but  came  ofi  substantially 
unharmed.  (Cheers.)  You  have  accompanied  him 
on  his  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
have  not  forgotten  his  masterly  report  on  the  armies 
of  Europe.  (Applause.)  Youha  re  followed  him  in 
that  glorious  little  pioneer  campaign  in  Western  "Vir- 
ginia, at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  have  not 
forgotten  the  brilliant  victories  by  which  that  cam- 
paign was  crowned.  (Applause.)  You  have 
seen  him  assume  the  command  of  the  whole 
forces  of  the  Union,  and  have  not  forgotten  with 
what  devotion,  and  with  whatconsumate  skill,  he  or- 
ganized the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac.  (Ap- 
plause.) You  have  followed  him  through  that  terri- 
ble Peninsular  campaign.  (Cheers.)  You  have  ac- 
companied him  through  these  fearful  seven  days  of 
agony  and  glory.  (Cheers.)  You  have  seen  how 
cruelly  he  was  thwarted  and  stripped  of  his 
troops  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  you 
have  not  forgotten  how  bravely  he  bore  up  under  all 
the  grievous  disappointments  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. Yon  have  seen  him  assuming  command 
again  at  the  solicitation  of  the  President,  at  an  hour 
of  the  greatest  peril  to  our  capital  and  our  county- 
reorganizing  as  by  magic  the  brave  but  broken  ba^ 
taUions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  achieving 
the  glorious  victory  of  Antietam  on  the  very 
birthday  of  the  Constitution.  (Immense  cheering.) 
And  you  have  not  failed  to  read  his  admirable  dispatch 
from  Harrison's  Landing,  his  briliiantoration  at  West 
Point,  and  his  noble  letter  accepting  the  nomination 
for  tbe  presidency.  (Cheers.)  No  words  of  mine,  no 
words  of  anybody  could  add  anything  to  such  a  record. 
No  words  of  his  enemiss  can  take  away  one  jot  or 
tittle  from  that  record.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
exaggerate  his  services  or  his  merits,  much  less  to 
disparage  those  of  others.  We  all  know  that  other 
commaiiders  have  done  nobly,  and  have  achieved 
victories  which  have  entitled  them  to  the  honor  and 
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gratitude  of  the  whole  country.  It  has  been  their 
fortune,  however,  to  be  let  alone.  Many  of  them, 
too,  are  still  in  the  field,  privileged  s  ill  to  lead  the 
armies  and  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  instead 
of  being  ur. justly  deprived  of  their  command  and  in- 
exorably doomed  to  inaction.  There  will  be  an  op 
portunity  for  doing  full  justice  to  their  deserts  here- 
after. But  what  can  be  ii;ore  fit,  than  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  now  to  take  up  this  youag  and 
gallant  leader  whom  the  rulers  have  so  wantonly 
rejected,  and  to  place  him  where  his  experience 
and  abilities  may  be  turned  to  account  for  the 
rescue  of  his  country  ?  In  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
hood, without  a  stain  or  a  shade  upon  his 
character,  a  man  of  virtuous  life  and  Christian 
principle,  brave,  prudent,  patriotic,  a  stranger  to 
all  mere  party  politics  a  perfect  stranger  to  anything 
like  political  management  or  political  intrigue,  one 
who  has  known  how  to  command  a  great  army  and 
has  never  forgotten  how  to  command  himself,  with 
no  pledges  on  his  lips  or  in  his  heart,  except  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  vindication  of  Vie  Con- 
stitution, and  the  restoration  of  the  Union; — what  is 
there  wanting  in  him  to  attract  the  confidence  and 
support  of  all  loyal  men,  and  to  secure  the  respect 
and  admiration  even  of  his  enemies?  (Loud  and 
continued  cheering.)  Let  me  not  forget,  however,  to 
remind  you,  my  friends,  that  he  has  in  his  veins,  in 
common  with  so  many  of  you,  and  in  common,  as  I 
am  glad  to  remember,  with  myself,  too,  a  little  good 
old  Connecticut  i)lood,  coming  down  from  an  ances- 
tor who  settled  here  a  century  aso.  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  think  any  the  worse  of  him  for  that.  (Cheers.) 

A  BIT  OF  TESTIMONY  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

I  fear,  my  friends,  that  I  have  already  detained 
you  too  long.  My  own  strength,  certainly,  will 
hardly  hold  out  longer,  even  if  your  indulgence  and 
your  patience  be  not  already  exhausted.  But  I  must 
not  take  my  leave  of  you  without  giving  you  a  little 
piece  of  testimouv  of  the  highest  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Among  the  refugees  from  Atlanta,  immedi- 
ately after  its  capture,  there  came  within  our  lines 
not  many  days  ago  a  person  of  the  most  estimable 
and  excellent  character,  who  had  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunities  of  understanding  the  southern  heart. 
And  what  said  he,  do  you  think,  on  being  interrog- 
ated as  to  the  prospects  of  the  future?  I  can  give 
you  his  remarks  from 'the  most  authentic  source. 
They  were  communicated  to  me  by  a  good 
friend  of  the  Union  in  one  of  the  border 
states.  "  If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  re-elected,"  said 
he,  "  the  people  of  the  South  will  fight  for  thirty 
years,  for  they  f  el  that  they  can  do  nothing  better, 
but  if  McCIellan  is  elected,  such  an  overwhelming 
Union  party  will  be  foimed  in  the  South,  that  peace 
will  be  the  almost  immediate  result."  ("That's  so." 
Loud  cheers.)  "I  speak,"  said  he,  "the  sentiments 
of  the  people,  not  the  officials.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  are  anxious  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  giving  most  hope  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  rebel  cause.  But  the  people,"  he  added,  "respect 
McCIellan,  and  believe  in  his  honesty,  capacity,  and 
patriotism;  and,  being  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  they 
will  be  willing  to  trust  him."  (CheersJ  Such  is  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  testimony  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  was  commu- 
nicated to  me  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  hitchest 
confidence,  and  it  concurs,  I  need  hardly  say,  with 
every  opinion  which  I  have  been  able  to  form  for  my- 
self. I  do  firmly  and  honestly  believe  that,  if  by  the 
aid  of  this  good  old  State  of  Connecticut,  George 
Brinton  McCIellan  shall  be  proclaimed  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  4th  day  of  March 
next,  as  I  hope  and  trust  he  may  be  (cheers),  an- 
other year  will  not  have  expired  without  wit- 
nessing the  final  termination  of  the  rebellion;  and 
that  the  succeeding  ith  of  July  will  find  us  celebra- 
ting such  a  jubilee  as  has  not  been  seen  since  that 
day  was  first  hailed  as  the  birthday  of  American  in- 
dependence.   (Continued  cheering.)    I  do  not  forget 


the  danger  of  indulging  in  those  ninety-days,  or  even 
twelve-months  prophecies.  ("That's  so,  too,"  and 
laughter.)  I  do  not  forget  how  many  memorable 
warnings  we  have  had  of  their  fallacy.  I  can  only 
say,  that  in  that  hope,  in  that  trust,  in  that  firm  and 
unswerving  confidence,  I  shall  give  my  vote  to  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party;  and  whether  that 
vote  shall  prove  to  have  f^een  cast  with  the  many  or 
with  the  few,  with  majorities  or  with  minorities, 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  followed  the  dictates  of 
my  own  best  judgment,  of  my  own  conscientious 
convictions  of  duty,  and  of  my  own  unalterable 
attachment  and  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  of  my  country.     (Loud  cheering.) 

DO  NOT  DESPAIR  OF    THE   REPUBLIC. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  calculate  the  chances  of 
success.  The  results  of  the  late  elections  seem  to 
decide  nothing,  except  that  the  gr."at  battle  is  still 
to  be  fought,  and  that  a  victory  is  still  within  our 
reach.  But  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion, let  us  resolve  never  to  despair  of  the  republic. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  an- 
niversaries in  our  history  as  a  nation.  Eighty-three 
years  ago  to  morrow,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781, 
the  soil  of  Virginia  was  the  scene  of  a  far  different 
spectacle  from  that  which  it  unhappily  witnesses  at 
this  hour.  The  soldiers  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South,  instead  of  confronting  ea^h  othpr  in  deadly 
strife,  were  then  standing  triumphantly  sido 
by  side,  under  the  glorious  lead  of  Washing- 
ton, to  receive  the  final  surrender  of  the  forces 
which  had  been  so  long  arrayed  against  our  nation- 
al independence.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  pre- 
cious memories  of  that  event  mi^ht  be  on'^e  more 
revived  in  every  American  heart!  Would  to  Heaven 
that  even  now  the  associations  of  that  day  might 
overpower  and  disarm  the  unnatural  hostility  of  our 
adversaries,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and 
South  might  be  seen  like  the  soldiers  in  the  old  Ro- 
man story,  rushing  into  each  other's  embrace  un- 
der the  old  flag  of  our  fathers!  But  even  if  such  a 
result  is  to  be  longer,  and  still  longer,  and  still 
longer  postponed,  let  us  never  despair  that  such 
a  day  of  final  surrender  will  come;  a  day  when 
rebellion  will  be  everywhere  suppressed  and 
extinguished;  a  day  when  a  policy  of  Chris- 
tian statesmanship,  breathing  something  better 
than  threatenings  and  slaughter,  and  based 
upon  a  juster  idea  than  that  the  whole 
southern  people  are  barbarians  and  outlaws,  shall 
accomplish  its  legitimate  work  of  restoring  Union 
and  peace  to  our  afflicted  land— a  day  when,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  that  glorious  vision  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster may  again  be  verified  for  us  and  for  our  chil- 
dren, from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean:  "One  countiy,  one  Consti- 
tution, one  destiny."  (Enthusiastic  cheers.)  And 
when  that  day  shall  come,  I  can  desire  for  myself 
I  no  other  distinction  than  to  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy of  some  humble  share  in  that  mscriptiou 
which  was  engraved  on  the  old  tomb  of  my  ances- 
tors tv/o  centuries  and  a  half  ago — before  New  Lon- 
j  don,  before  even  Boston,  had  a  name  or  a  local 
habitation  on  the  American  continent  —  "Beati 
\  Sunt  Pacifici,  "—blessed  are  the  peace-makers. 
[  I  can  desire  no  other  distinction  for  myself,  than  to 
I  be  remembered  among  those  who,  in  the  words  of 
I  our  noble  candidate,  "  would  hail  with  unbounded 
joy  the  permanent  restoration  of  peace  on  the  basis 
I  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  without  the 
i  effusion  of  another  drop  of  blood."  (Loud  and 
j  continued  applause.) 

!  The  chairman  said :  My  friends,  I  know  you  are 
anxious  to  testify  your  approbation  of  the  eloquent 
and  statesmanhke  speech  to  which  you  have  just 
listened,  I  therefore  call  upon  you  as  the  best  method 
of  doing  so  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  speaker. 

They  were    given    enthusiastically.     After   three 
hearty  cheers  for  McCIellan,  the  meeting'  adjourned. 
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GENERAL    McCLELLAN'S    LETTER    OF    ACCEPTANCE. 


Orange,  New  Jersey,  ) 

September  8,  18G4.      ) 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  in- 
forming me  of  my  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  recently 
assembled  at  Chicago,  as  their  candidate 
at  the  next  election  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you 
that  this  nomination  comes  to  me  unsought. 
I  am  happy  to  know  that  when  the  nom- 
ination was  made  the  record  of  my  public 
life  was  kept  in  view. 

The  effect  of  long  and  varied  service  in 
the  army  during  war  and  peace,  has  been 
-to  strengthen  and  make  indelible  in  my 
mind  and  heart  the  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Union,  Constitution,  lawSj  and  flag  of 
our  country,  impressed  upon  me  in  early 
youth. 

These  feelings  have  thus  far  guided  the 
course  of  my  liie,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  to  its  end. 

The  existence  of  more  than  one  govern- 
ment over  the  region  which  once  owned 
our  fla"-  is  incompatible  with  the  peace,  the 
power,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  preservation  of  our  Union  was  the 
sole  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  was 
commenced.  It  should  have  been  con- 
ducted for  that  object  only,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  those  principles  which  I  took 
occasion  to  declare  when  in  active  service. 
Thus  conducted,  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion would  have  been  easy,  and  we  might 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  our  many  vic- 
tories on  laud  and  sea. 

The  Union  was  originally  formed  by  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise. To  restore  and  preserve  it,  the 
same  spirit  must  prevail  in  our  councils, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Union  in  all 
its  integrity  is,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
the  indispensable  condition  in  any  settle- 
ment. So  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or  even  prob- 
able, that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready 
for  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Union,  we 
should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  states- 
manship practised  by  civilized  nations,  and 
taught  by  the  traditions  of  the  American 


pedple,  consistent  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  secure  such  peace, 
reestablish  the  Union,  and  guarantee  for 
the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
State.  The  Union  is  the  one  condition  of 
peace — we  ask  no  more. 

Let  me  add,  what  I  doi^bt  not  was,  al- 
though unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  the 
Convention,  as  it  is  of  the  people  they  rep- 
resent, that  when  any  one  State  is  willing 
to  return  to  the  Union,  it  should  be  re- 
ceived at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee  of 
all  its  constitutional  rights. 

If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  effort 
to  obtain  those  objects  should  fail,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ulterior  consequences  will 
fall  upon  those  who  remain  in  arms  against 
the  Union.  But  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards. 

I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gal- 
lant comrades  of  the  army  and  navy,  who 
have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  arid 
tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sticrifice 
of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  breth- 
ren had  been  in  vain  ;  that  we  had  aban- 
doned that  Union  for  which  we  have  so 
often  periled  our  lives. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  people,  'whether 
in  the  army  and  navy  or  at  home,  would, 
as  I  would,  hail  with  unbounded  joy  the 
permanent  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  with- 
out the  effusion  of  another  drop  of  blood. 
But  no  peace  can  be  permanent  without 
Union. 

As  to  the  other  subjects  presented  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  I  need 
only  say  that  I  should  seek,  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
framed  in  accordance  therewith,  the  rule 
of  my  duty,  and  the  limitations  of  execu- 
tive power;  endeavor  to  restore  economy 
in  public  expenditure,  reestablish  the  su- 
premacy of  law,  and,  by  the  operation  of  a 
more  vigorous  nationality,  resume  our  com- 
manding position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  condition  of  our  finances,  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money,  and  the 
burdens  thereby  imposed  on  labor  and  cap- 
ital, show  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  a 
sound  financial  system;  while  the  rights 
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of  citizens,  and  tlie  rights  of  States,  and 
the  binding  authority  of  law  over  Presi- 
dent, army,  and  people,  are  subjects  of  not 
less  vital  importance  in  war  than  in  peace. 

Believing  that  the  views  here  expressed 
are  those  of  the  Convention  and  the  people 
you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomination. 

I  realize  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
to  be  borne  should  the  people  ratify  your 
choice. 

Conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  I  can 
only  seek  fervently  the  .guidance  of  the 
Euler    of  the   universe,   and,  relying   on 


His  all-powerful  aid,  do  my  best  to  re- 
store union  and  peace  to  a  suffering  people, 
and  to  establish  and  guard  their  liberties 
and  rights, 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

GrEo.  B.  McClellan. 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 

and  others,  Committee. 


General  McClellan's  Views  of  the  War  and  the  Country. 


The  Harrison's  Bar  Letter. 

Head-quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  July  7,  1862. 

Mr.  PRESinENT:  You  have  been  fully  informed  that 
the  rebel  army  is  in  our  front,  with  the  purpose  of  over- 
whelming- us  by  attacking  our  positions,  or  reducing  us 
by  blockading  our  river  communications.  I  cannot  but 
reo-ard  our  condition  as  critical ;  and  I  earnestly  desire 
in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay  before  your 
Excellency,  for  your  private  consideration,  my  general 
views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the  rebellion, 
although  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of 
this  amiy,  or  strictly  come  within  scope  of  my  official 
duties,  i'lipse  views  amount  to  convictions;  and  are 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  and  heart.  Our  cause 
must  never  be  abandoned ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  self-government.  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
in  time,  treasure  or  blood.  If  secession  is  successful, 
other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  future. 
Let  neither  military  disaster,  political  faction,  or  foreign 
war,  sliake  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
people  of  every  State. 

Tlie  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  de- 
termine upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble.  The  responsi- 
bility of  determining,  declaring,  and  supporting  such 
civil  and  military  policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole 
course  of  national  afiairs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion 
must  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our 
cause  will  be  lost.  The  Constitution  gives  you  poAver 
sufficient  even  for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  Avar;  as 
such  it  should  be  regarded;  and  it  should  be  conduct- 
ed upon 'the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian  civil- 
ization. It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  event.  It  should 
not  be  at  nil  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organizations.  Neitlier  confisca- 
tion of  itroperty,  political  executions  of  persons,  terri- 
torial organizations  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of 
slavery,  sliould  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  In  pros- 
ecuting the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  per- 
sons sliould  be  strictly  pi-otected,  subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  military  operations.  All  private  property, 
taken  for  military  use,  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for; 
pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes ;  all 
unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive 
demeanor  by  the  military  towards  citizens  promptly  re- 
buked. Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except 
in  places  Avhere  active  hostilities  exist;  and  oaths  not 
required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should 
be  neither  demanded  nor  received.    Military  govern- 


ment should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  public 
order,  and  the  protection  of  political  rights.  Military 
power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rela- 
tions of  servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing 
the  authority  of  the  master,  except  for  suppressing  dis- 
order, as  in  other  cases.  Slaves  contraband  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  protection,  should 
receive  it.  The  right  of  the  Government  to  appropri- 
ate permanently  to  its  own  service  claims  to  slave  labor, 
should  be  asserted;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  com- 
pensation therefor  should  be  recognized. 

This  principle  might  be  extended,  upon  grounds  of 
military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  within 
a  particular  State;  thus  working  manumission  in  such 
State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia 
also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expiediency  of 
such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conserva- 
tive, and  pervaded  by  the  influences  of  Christianity  and 
freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all  truly 
loyal  men;  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and 
all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped  that 
it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of 
our  struggle  shall  be  made  known  and  approved,  the 
effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hopeless. 
A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery, 
Avill  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  supported  by 
concentration  of  military  power.  The  national  forces 
should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of  occu- 
pation and  numerous  armies  ;  but  should  be  mainly  col- 
lected into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies  thoroughly 
defeated,  the  political  structure  which  they  support 
will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you  may 
form,  you  Avill  require  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army:  one  who  posesses  your  confidence,  understands 
your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execute  )'our  or- 
ders by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  to 
the  accomplisliment  of  the  objects  by  you  proposed. 
I  do  not  ask  that  place  for  myself.  I  am  willing  to 
serve  you  in  sucli  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and  I 
will  do  so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordinate  served 
superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity  ;  and  as  I  hope  for 
forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter 
with  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  of  my 
country.  Very  respectfully, 

^our  obedient  servant, 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major-  General  Commanding, 
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HEl^RY     CL-A.Y. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  SrEECH  OF  THE  HOX.  HENRY  CLAY,  IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ABOLITION  PETITIONS,  F/EBRUARY  7,   1839. 


«Sm,  —  I  am   not   in    the    habit   of 
speaking  lightly  of  the  possibihty  of  dis- 
solvin<xl^his  happy  Union.     The  Senate 
knows""  that  I  have  deprecated  allusions, 
on    ordinary  occasions,  to    that    direful 
event.     The  country  will  testify,  that,  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  history  of  ray 
public  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  my  ardent  de- 
votion to  its  lasting  preservation.     But 
we  should  be  false  in  our  allegiance  to  it 
if  we  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
imaginary  and  the  real  dangers  by  which 
it  mliv  be  assisted.     Abolition  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  dan- 
ger'!'   The  Abolitionists,  let  me  suppose, 
succeed  in  their  present  aims  of  uniting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  States  as  one 
man,  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Slave 
States!^    Union  on  the  one  side  Avill  be- 
get union  on  the  other.   And  this  process 
of  reciprocal   consolidation   will   be  at- 
tended with   all  the  violent  prejudices, 
imbittered  passions,  and  implacable  ani- 
mosities  which    ever    degraded  or   de- 
formed human  nature.     A  virtual  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  will  have  already 
taken  place,  whilst  the  form  of  its  exist- 
ence remains.     The  most  valuable  ele- 
ment of  union,  mutual  kindness,  the  feel- 
ings of  sympathy,  the   fraternal  bonds, 
which  now  happily  unite  us,  will  have 
been  extinguished  forever.     One  section 
will  stand  in  menacing  and  hostile  array 
against    the    other.     The    collision    of 
opinion    will    be    quickly   followed    by 
the  clash  of  arras.     I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  scenes  which  now  lie  happily 
concealed  from  our  view.      Abolitionists 
themselves  would  shrink  back  in  dismay 
and  horror  at  the  contemplation  of  des- 
olated  fields,   conflagrated    cities,   mur- 
dered inhabitants,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  fairest  fabric  of  human  government 
that  ever  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of 
civilized  man.     Nor  should  these  Aboli- 
tionists flatter  themselves,  that,  if  they 
can  succeed  in  their  object  of  uniting 
the  Free  States,  they  will  enter  the  con- 
test with  a  numerical   superiority  that 
must   insure   victory.     All  history    and 
experience  proves  the  hazard  and  uncer- 


tainty of  war;  and  we  are  admonished 
by  itoly  Writ,  "that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
Bat  if  they  were  to  conquer,  whom 
would  they  conquer?  A  foreign  foe? 
one  that  had  invaded  our  shores,  in- 
sulted our  flag,  and  laid  our  country 
waste  ?  No,  sir  ;  no,  sir.  It  would  be 
a  contest  without  laurels,  without  glory, 
—  a  self,  a  suicidal  conquest,  —  a  con- 
quest of  brothers  over  brothers,  — 
achieved  by  one  over  another  portion 
of  the  descendants  of  common  ancestors, 
who,  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  had 
fought  and  bled,  side  by  side,  in  many  a 
hard  battle  on  land  and  ocean,  severed 
our  country  from  the  British  crown,  and 
established"^  our  national  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the   Slave    States 
are  sometimes  accused  by  their  Northern 
brethren  with  displaying  too  much  rash- 
ness  and    sensibility  to   the    operations 
and  proceedings  of  Abolitionists.     But, 
before  they  can  be  rightly  judged,  there 
should  be  a  reversal  of  conditions.     Let 
me  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  Slave 
States   were  to  form  societies,  subsidize 
presses,  make  large  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions, send  forth  numerous   missionaries 
throughout  all    their  own  borders,   and 
enterinto  machinations  to  burn  the  beau- 
tiful   capitals,    destroy    the    productive 
manuflictories,  and  sink  into  tlie  ocean 
the  gallant  ships  of  the  Northern  States. 
Would  these  incendiary  proceedings  be 
regarded    as    neighborly,    and   friendly, 
aiul  consistent  wi1:h  the  fraternal  senti- 
ments  which    should  ever  be  cherished 
by  one  portion    of  the   Union  towards 
another?     Would  they  excite  no  emo- 
tion, occasion  no  manifestations  of  dis- 
satisfaction, nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  re- 
taliatory  violence?     But   the    supposed 
case  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  one,  in 
a  most  essential   circumstance.      In  no 
contingency  could  these  capitals,  manu- 
factories, and  ships  rise  in  rebellion  and 
massacre   inhabitants  of   the    Northern 
States. 

"I   am,  Mr.  President,  no   friend    ot 
slavery.     The    Searcher   of   all  hearts 
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knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine 
beats  high  and  strong  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty.  Whenever  it  is  safe  and 
practicabla  I  desire  to  see  every  portion 
of  the  human  family  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  But  I  prefer  tlie  liberty  of  my 
own  country  to  that  of  any  other 
people  ;  and  the  liberty  of  my  own 
race  to  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in 
tlie  United  States  is  incompatible  with 
the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  European 
descendants.     Their  slaverv  forms  an 


exception  —  an  exception  resulting 
from  a  stern  and  inexorable  necessity 
—  to  the  general  liberty  in  the  United 
States.  We  did  not  originate,  nor  are 
we  responsible  for,  this  nscessity. 
Their  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  could 
only  be  established  by  violating  the 
incontestable  powers  of  the  States,  and 
subverting  the  Union.  And  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  Union  would  be 
buried,  sooner  or  later,  the  liberty  of 
both  races." 


THE    MEANEST    MAN    IN    CREATION.  * 


We  ask  the  attention  of  readers  to  the 
following  extract  from  Judge  Abbott's  late 
speech  at  Boston  :  — 

Let  me  ask  for  a  moment  who  these  men 
are  who  denounce  those  who  appeal  to  the 
better  part  of  man's  nature  ?  For  twenty 
years  past  they  have  endeavored  to  destroy 
the  Union  ;  year  in  and  year  out  they  have 
denounced  the  glorious  Constitution  —  the 
ark  of  our  safety,  as  "  a  covenant  with  death 
and  an  agreement  with  hell ; "  who  have 
scouted  at  and  denounced  the  Union  as  it 
was  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  these 
are  the  men  who  denounce  you  and  me. 
They  don't  want  the  Union.  They  are  the 
men  who  have  talked  about  war,  war  that 
is  to  last  always,  but  who  never  have  and 
never  will  risk  a  hair  of  their  own  misera- 
ble heads.  When  they  talk  of  war  they 
mean  to  risk  the  lives  of  your  children  and 
mine,  while  they  remain  at  home.  They 
belong  to  the  class  you  have  heard  of  be- 
fore, who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  their 
wives'  relations,  and  even  consent  to  sacri- 
fice their  first  cousins  in  the  war,  but  not  a 
mother's  son  of  them  will  even  get  within 
the  sound  of  a  bullet. 

They  are  the  men  who  get  your  children 
and  mine  under  false  pretences  —  not  for 
the  Constitution,  but  for  the  negro.  When 
they  have   got  of  us  all   they  can  get, — 


thank  God  they  can  get  no  more  of  mine, 

—  their  patriotism  expends  itself  in  buying 
negroes,  and  in  sending  to  Germany  for 
recruits  to  fight  in  a  war  they  don't  care 
anything  about.  Do  you  —  I  mean  to  be 
plain  —  do  you  want  to  know  who  is  the 
meanest,  most  despicable   creature,  animal 

—  I'll  not  call  him  man  —  who  crawls  ? 
ril  tell  you. 

Voices  —  Wilson  !     Sumner  ! 

Abbott  —  Gentlemen,  don't  call  names. 
I'll  describe  a  class.  It  is  the  man  who  con- 
stantly appeals  to  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature  ;  who  is  constantly  urging  us  to  bat- 
tle, and  who  has  not  courage,  ability,  or 
capacity  to  risk  a  hair  of  his  own  head. 
You  think  of  that,  and  when  you  have 
found  such  a  man,  you  have  found  one  of 
the  most  miserable  wretches  who  crawls. 
That  is  one  class.  There  is  another.  They 
who  are  constantly  denouncing  us  if  we  say 
a  word  for  peace  and  Union.  If  you  ask 
these  men  to  turn  their  pockets  inside  out, 
you  will  find  them  stuffed  with  "  green- 
backs," the  spoils  of  your  industry  and 
mine.  They  want  war  because  it  means 
power  and  spoils.  Of  course  these  patent 
patriots  don't  want  to  end  the  war.  These 
are  the  men  who  find  fault  with  us  because 
we  want  to  restore  the  Union. 


WATCHWORDS   FOR   PATRIOTS. 

MOTTOES    FOR    THE    CAMPAIGN,    SELECTED    BROM    GENERAL 
McCLELLAN'S    WRITINGS. 

Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  institutions  and  self- 
government.  —  Harrisou^s  Landing  Letter. 

We  are  fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  u]-)hold  \\\(h,  power  of 
our  national  government,  and  to  restore  to  tlie  nation  tne  blessings  of  peace  and 
good  order.  —  Lnstructions  to  General  Halleck^  Novernher  11,  1861. 

You  will  please  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  tlie  precise  issue  for  wliich  we  are 
fighting;  that  issue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  tlie  restoration  of  tlie  full 
authority  of  the  general  government  over  all  portions  of  our  territory.  —  Listi'uc- 
tions  to  General  Buell^  November  7,  1861. 

We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 
government  by  religiously  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all. —  Instructions 
to  General  Buell.,  November  7,  1861. 

Be  careful  so  to  treat  the  unarmed  inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the 
breach  existing  between  us  and  the  rebels.  —  Instructions  to  General  Luell^ 
November  12,  1861. 

I  have  always  found  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious 
arrrests  on  mere  suspicion.  —  Instructions  to  General  Buell^  November  12,  1861. 

Say  as  little,  as  possible  about  politics  or  the  negro.  —  Instructions  to  General 
Burnside^  January  7,  1862. 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me 
that  I  have  willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with  the  single  object  of  doing 
my  duty  to  my  country.  —  Letter  to  Secretary  Cameron.,  October.,  1861. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
in  time,  treasure,  or  blood.  — Harrison'' s  Bar  Letter.  .  / 

I^either  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territorial  or- 
ganization of  States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a 
moment.  —  Letter  to  President  Lincoln.,  Jidy  7, 1862. 

In  prosecuting  this  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be 
strictly  protected,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  miltary  operations. —  Letter  to  the 
President.,  July  7,  ,1862. 

Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hestilities 
exist ;  and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should  be 
neither  demanded  nor  received.  —  Letter  to  the  President.,' July  1.,  1862. 

It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  peoj^Ie  of  any  State  in 
any  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  populations,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organization^.  — Harrison^ s  Bar  Letter. 

If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  entrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  own 
army,  I  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  —  Bes^ 
patch  to  General  Halleck.,  August  30,  1862. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns  the  direction  should  be  leit  to 
professional  soldiers. —  General  McClellai-Cs  Report. 

By  pursuing  the  political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  possible  to  bring 
about  a  ])ermanent  restoration  of  the  Union — a  re-union  by  which  the  riglits  of 
both  sections  shall  be  preserved,  and  by  which  both  parties  shall  preserve  their  self- 
respect,  while  they  respect  each  other. —  General  JlcClelkuts  Beport. 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last  campaign  was  crowned  with  a  vic- 
tory which  saved  the  nation  from  the  greatest  peril  it  had  then  undergone. —  Gen- 
eral McClellaribS  Beport. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  struggle,  political  partisanship  should  be 
merged  in  a  true  and  brave  patriotism,  which  thinks  only  of  the  good  of  the 
whole  country.  —  General  Mc  Clellanh    West  Point  Oration. 

A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conservative,  and  p^-vaded  by  the 
influences  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all  truly 
loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it 
might  be  humbly  hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 
—  Harrison^ s  Bar  Letter. 


MARK    THE    CONTRAST. 


DEMOCRATIC  PRICES. 


Groceries. 


ABOLITION   PRICES. 


Teas 45a50c  per  lb.     Teas $1  00a$2  50 


Sugars 8     9c 

Coffees 14  16c 

Nutmegs    50  55c 

Pepper 8     9c 

Allspice    6     8c 

Cinnamon    20  22c 


Sugars  . . 
Coffees  . . 
Nutmegs 
Pepper . . . 
Allspice  . . 
Cinnamon 


20 


30 
65 

$2  00 
65 
50 

II  00 


Dry  Goods  —  Domestic.  \ 

Brown  Sheetings 8jc  per  yd.         Brown  Sheetings 65c  per  yd. 

Prints,  Calicoes,  etc 5|c       "  Prints,  Calicoes,  etc 40c      " 

Bleached  Muslins 5^c       "  Bleached  Muslins 75c      " 

Canton  Flannels lOc       «  Canton  Flannels 90c      " 


Foreign. 
Delaines   15|c  per  yd.     Delaines 


Dress  Goods 25c 

Velvets    ....$2  50c 


75c  per  yd. 

Dress  Goods 80c      " 

Velvets 112  00c      « 


Cotton  Laps  . 
Wadding . . . . 
Carpet  Chain 
Lamp  Wick . . 


Raw  Cotton,  Etc. 

18c  per  lb.    Cotton  Laps $1  75  per  lb. 

40c       "         Wadding 2  20      « 

20c       «         Carpet  Chain 110      « 

20c       "        Lamp  Wick    1  50      « 


32c  per  lb. 
75c      " 
90c      « 


Metals,  Etc. 

Lead 6c  per  lb.  Lead     . .' 

Antimony    13c       "  Antimony    

Block  Tin    .31c       «  Block  Tin    

Coal, 
Of  which  the  poor  man's  fire  consumes  as  much  as  that  which  blazes  in  the  rich 
man's  fire — in  former  days  could  be  had  for  four  or  Jive  dollars;  it  now  costs  fou?'- 
teen  and  fifteen  dollars. 

Cloths. 

Satinets 45a50c  per  yd         $1  76  per  yd. 

Broadcloths,  Cassimeres,  etc.,  have  increased  from  106  to  150  per  cent. 

DRUGS  have  increased  in  price  on  an  average  of  200  per  cent. 
TOBACCO  —  Manufactured    Cavendish    Tobacco  has  risen  from  35  cents  to 
$1  25  per  pound. 

CIGARS  have  advanced  from  S20  to  $60  and  $200  per  thousand. 

FOREIGN  STATIONERY,  since  the  scarcity  of  specie,  has  risen  50  per  cent. 
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